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Ideal  Life-insurance  1 

For  Thoughtful  Men  and  Women 

The  people  have  waited  a  long  time  for  a  life-insurance  company  that  would  cut 
down  expenses  and  provide 

Old-line  Policies  on  Easy  Terms 

Policy-holders  have  been  putting  a  vast  deal  of  money  into  life-insurance,  and 
the  agency  system,  involving  many  branch  offices  and  big  commissions,  has  eaten  up  a 
lot  of  this  money. 

The  LIFE-INSURANCE  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  has  no  expenses  of  this  kind, 
and  its  members  enjoy  privileges  and  benefits  that  are  not  offered  by  any  other  Ameri- 
can insurance  company. 

The  LIFE-INSURANCE  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK  is  an  old-line  (/.  e.,  l^al 
reserve)  company,  affording  absolute  insurance  security. 

It  has  a  Perpetual  Charter  granted  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  subject  to 
strict  State  supervision. 

It  has  ample  resources  and  b  backed  by  Government  Bonds  deposited  with  the  State. 

It  issues  the  regular  and  approved  forms  of  life-insurance — just  like  other  standard 
companies — only  it  does  business  in  a  better,  because  more  economical,  way :  it  reaches 
the  people  direct  by  advertising  and  correspondence,  thus  cutting  out  the  tremendous 
expense  of  agents  and  branch  offices,  resulting  in  lower  premium  rates  to  policy-holders. 

Its  Officers  and  Trustees  are  men  of  ability,  experience,  and  responsibility. 

It  is  not  controlled  by  anyone  man,  or  any  set  of  men ;  its  owners  and  members  are 
co-extensive  with  the  country ;  it  is  the  people's  company — owned  by  them,  controlled 
by  them,  patronized  by  them. 

Let  us  forward  you  full  details  by  mail :  the  Club  has  no  agents.  We  will  also 
send  you  particulars  about  the  Club's  Economy  Life  Policy  (Special  Historical  Series), 
with  Cash,  Paid-up,  and  Endowment  Options,  with  the  privilege  of  convenient  monthly 
deposits  if  desired.     You  will  find  in  this  Policy  ideal  life-insurance. 

In  order  that  we  may  give  you  personal  information,  please  do  not  fail  to  answer 
in  your  first  letter  these  two  questions  •. 

1st.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

2d.  What  is  the  exact  date  of  your  birth  ? 

We  shall  also  be  pleased  to  send  you  (if  you  mention  The  Outlook)  a  free  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Licny  Dial,  a  bright  little  magazine  for  men  and  women  who  appreciate 
economy  and  democracy  in  life-insurance. 

Address : 

LIFE-INSURANCE  CLUB  of  NEW  YORK 

(OUTLOOK  SECTION) 

Richard  Wightman,  President 
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I  After  a  week  of  altertaate  hope 
and  fear  the  welcome  news  was 
sent  forth  from  Portsmouth  on  Tuesday 
nooD  of  diis  week  that,  at  the  postponed 
session  of  that  morning,  the  Japanese 
and  Russian  plenipotentiaries  had  ar- 
rived at  complete  accord  on  all  the 
questions  before  the  conference.  It 
was  added  that  a  decision  had  been 
reached  to  proceed  at  once  to  an  elabor- 
ation of  the  treaty,  and  it  seemed  to  be 
beyond  doubt  that  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
c^  peace  had  been  substantially  assured. 
Protocols  had  been  drawn  up  relating  to 
flie  se\'eral  demands  of  the  Japanese  as 
each  of  them  had  been  accepted  in  sub- 
stance and  principle  by  the  conference. 
Similar  protocols  were  agreed  upon  at 
this  critical  and  decisive  meeting  of 
Tuesday  morning  regarding  those  ques- 
tions upon  which  agreement  had  been 
heretofore  impossible.  It  is  understood 
flat  the  formal  treaty  itself  will  be  framed, 
as  to  all  important  matters,  in  accordance 
with  diese  protocols,  althoug^h  there  is 
room  for  discussion  as  to  the  exact 
tenns  to  be  used,  and  probably  also  with 
ngud  to  minor  concessions  and  condi- 
tions. The  press  despatches  assert  that 
"Japan,  with  a  magpnanimity  worthy  of 
fcer  heroic  achievements  in  the  war,  met 
the  Czar's  ultimatum  by  abandoning  her 
demands,  not  only  for  reimbursement 
for  the  cost  of  the  war,  but  for  the  re- 
purchase of  the  northern  half  of  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  while  Russia  agreed 
00  her  part  to  the  division  of  the  island." 
As  had  been  expected,  the  Japanese  also 
withdrew  their  demands  for  the  surrender 
<rf  the  interned  war-ships  and  for  the 
limitation  of  the  Russian  naval  power  in 
litt  Far  East.  These  latter  conditions 
Ittve  all  along  been  regarded  as  demands 
oade  without  a  determination  to  push 
tliein  rigorously  and  as  points  as  to 
which  the  Japanese  would  readily  yield. 
T^  Outlook  must  postpdne  ttntil  its, 
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and  justice  of  the  terms  of  peace  agreed 
upon,  for  fuller  information  is  required 
before  these  things  can  be  intelligendy 
weighed;  but  that  the  only  effective  peace 
is  that  which  will  be  stable  because  it  is 
founded  on  justice  is  (as  we  say  in  an 
editorial  in  another  column,  written 
while  the  issue  was  still  in  doubt)  funda- 
mental and  vital.  It  is  not,  however,  in 
any  way  too  early  to  congratulate  sin- 
cerely and  heartily  the  two  great  nations 
whose  peace  and  future  prosijerity  have 
been  hanging  in  the  balance.  It  is  emi- 
nently proper  also  to  extend  the  expres- 
sion of  congratulation  to  President 
Roosevelt,  whose  wise  and  courageous 
efforts  induced  the  two  Powers  to  make 
an  attempt  to  end  the  war  even  while 
each  expressed  its  disbelief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  such  an  attempt  being  brought 
to  a  happy  solution.  Humanity  and 
civilization  have  attained  in  this  peace  a 
triumph  of  inestimable  value. 

Last  week  Lord  Cur- 
"^"rttu^n""  zon  Of  Kedleston,  Vice- 
roy of  India,  resigned 
his  office,  to  which  the  Earl  of  Minto 
was  immediately  appointed.  The  cor- 
respondence leading  up  to  this  event, 
now  published  by  the  India  Office, 
shows  that  Lord  Curzon's  dissatisfaction 
reached  its  climax  with  the  refusal  of 
the  British  Cabinet  to  appoint  his 
nominee  as  Military  Member  of  the 
Viceroy's  Advisory  Council.  Through 
this  Military  Member,  Lord  Kitchener,  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces,  has 
been  checked.  Lord  Curzon  requested 
a  reconsideration  of  the  decision  "  in 
order  to  enable  me  to  accept  the  re- 
spKjnsibility  which  I  infer  his  Majesty's 
Government  still  desire  me  to  assume." 
Mr.  Brodrick,  Secretary  for  India,  again 
refused,  and  Lord  Curzon  replied  :  "  It 
is  apparent  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment deny  me  that  confidence  which 
alone  can  enable  me  to  serve  them,  and 
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attach  a  fundamentally  different  inter- 
pretation than  myself  to  the  modifica- 
tions on  the  acceptance  of  which  I  alone 
consented  to  remain  in  office."  Lord 
Curzon  thereupon  requested  Mr.  Balfour, 
as  Prime  Minister,  to  place  his  resigna- 
tion in  King  Edward's  hands.  Mr. 
Balfour  asked  Lord  Curzon  to  recon- 
sider, but,  in  a  final  despatch,  the  latter 
declared:  "The  main  question  is  not 
the  choice  of  an  individual,  but  of  the 
principles  underlying  our  administra- 
tion. I  am  reluctantly  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  policy  of  his  Majes- 
ty's Government  is  based  on  principles 
that  I  could  not  conscientiously  carry 
into  execution."  These  principles  have 
to  do  with  the  supremacy  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  India.  The  question  is  as 
to  whether  the  Viceroy  shall  be  supreme 
or  the  Commander-in-Chief.  On  the 
mere  technical  question  of  Lord  Cur- 
zon's  efforts  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
British  Cabinet  in  its  choice  of  a  Military 
Member  of  the  Indian  Council,  the  Min- 
isters were,  perhaps,  obliged  to  accept 
the  Viceroy's  resignation.  But  that 
seems  no  reason  why  the  army  should 
be  entirely  withdrawn  from  civil  control, 
no  matter  how  magnificent  the  military 
qualities  of  the  present  distinguished 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  event  shows 
that  England  still  thinks  military  con- 
trol more  important  for  India  than  civil 
government,  presumably  because  of 
Russia's  strategical  advantages  along 
the  Persian  and  Afghan  borders.  Lord 
Kitchener  recently  stated  that  Russia, 
even  while  grappling  with  Japan,  was 
pushing  forward  her  preparations  for  a 
contest  in  which  the  British  Empire  in 
India  would  have  to  fight  for  its  existence. 
Mr.  Balfour  has  now  responded  to  this 
warning  by  giving  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  practically  a  free  hand. 


Cuban  Finaim* 


Last  week  President  Palma 
signed  Jie  bill  providing 
for  the  payment  of  $28,500,000  to  the 
Cuban  soldiers  who  took  part  in  the  war 
against  Spain  which  resulted,  through 
the  interposition  of  the  United  States, 
in  Cuban  independence.  This  is  only 
part  of  the  entire  amount  devoted  by 
Cuba  to  this  purpose,  the  rest  having 


already  been  provided.  While  it  cer- 
tainly seems  a  large  sum  and  a  heavy 
debt  for  a  struggling  young  republic  to 
undertake,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
patriotic  sentiment  in  the  island  made 
liberal  treatment  of  the  old  soldiers  an 
absolute  political  necessity,  while  the 
difficulty  of  deciding  justly  and  accu- 
rately as  to  the  merits  of  individual 
claims  may  easily  be  understood  by  the 
citizens  of  the  neighboring  republic 
which  is  paying  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  yearly  in  pensions  to  the  soldiers 
of  a  war  ended  forty  years  ago.  The 
Piatt  Amendment,  which  forms  part  of 
the  treaty  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  provides  in  effect  that  Cuba  must 
not  contract  excessive  public  debt — 
such,  that  is  to  say,  as  cannot  be  cared 
for  as  to  interest  and  reasonable  sinking- 
fund  provision  out  of  the  ordinary  reve- 
nues, and  after  current  expenses  are 
paid.  It  has  been  urged  in  this  country 
that  the  bill  just  signed  by  President 
Palma  carries  just  such  an  excessive 
expenditure  as  was  forbidden  by  the 
Piatt  Amendment.  The  repetition  of 
this  charge  has  brought  out  a  response 
from  the  Cuban  Minister  at  Washington, 
Sefior  Quesada.  The  most  pleasing  and 
satisfactory  part  of  this  statement  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  growth  of  Cuban 
prosperity.  Sefior  Quesada  points  out 
that  there  was  a  surplus  of  about 
twenty-two  million  dollars  in  the  Cuban 
treasury  just  before  this  law  was  passed; 
that  commercial  and  agricultural  con- 
ditions have  improved  beyond  the  hope 
of  the  most  optimistic ;  that  production 
and  investment  are  increasing  at  such 
a  rate  that  the  wealth  of  the  country 
must  be  doubled  within  a  few  years ; 
and  that  the  notable  sanitary  revolution 
in  Cuba  has  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
attracting,  not  only  pleasure-seekers,  but 
business  men  and  industrial  investors. 
Appropriations  for  public  works  and 
improvements  have  been  made  on  a 
large  scale,  and  will  not  be  hindered  by 
the  payment  to  the  soldiers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  method  now  chosen  for 
clearing  off  the  perplexing  financial 
problem  of  meeting  the  soldiers'  claims 
will  keep  those  claims  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  speculators  and  usurers. 
Altogether,  to  judge  from  Seiior  Que- 
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sada's  statement,  the  Cuban  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  accused  of  reckless 
financiering,  and  is  not  in  danger  of 
being  unmindful  of  its  national  and 
international  obligations. 


Puna.  PUn.  '^'^'*«  ***«  '^o*  °*  prepara- 
tion, organization,  and  sani- 
tation is  actively  going  on  at  Panama, 
the  question  as  to  how  the  actual  digging 
of  the  canal  shall  be  done  is  not  to  be 
foigotten.  Everything  that  is  done  now 
and  that  will  be  done  for  a  year  to  come 
will  be  of  exactly  as  much  use  whether 
the  sea4evel  plan  is  or  is  not  adopted, 
and  some  engineers  say  that  the  final 
decision  may  properly  be  left  open  for 
a  much  longer  period  of  time.  Mean- 
while it  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
present  Canal  Conunission  was  appointed 
there  was  appointed  also  an  international 
body  of  expert  advisers.  This  body  will 
meet  in  Washington  next  week  and 
compare  and  weigh  a  vast  amount  of 
material  already  gathered  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  reported  that  the  members 
of  the  board  differ  radically  in  their 
present  beliefs  as  to  the  construction  of 
the  canaL  They  will  take  up  the  ques- 
tions involved,  not  as  partisans,  but  as 
experts  engaged  to  reach  definite  conclu- 
sions by  thorough  study  and  judicial 
attitude  of  mind.  If  necessary,  the 
board  will  make  a  visit  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  and  look  into  some  of  the 
problems  on  the  ground.  The  question 
(rf  cost  will  be  carefully  scrutinized  from 
data  furnished  by  accountants  and  finan- 
ciers. No  one  can  tell  what  the  result 
of  this  investigation  will  be,  for  the 
members  of  the  board  themselves  do 
not  know  what  it  will  be  and  cannot 
know  it  until  the  several  propositions 
have  been  exhaustively  'examined  and 
compared.  The  constitution  of  this  board 
of  advisers  is  such  that  practical  results 
seem  certain.  Its  chairman  is  General 
Davis,  formerly  Governor  of  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  among  the  eight  American 
associates  are  such  renowned  engineers 
as  Mr.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  of 
New  York,  Professor  William  H.  Burr, 
of  Columbia  University,  and  General 
Henry  L.  Abbott  In  addition,  the 
British,   German,   French,   and    Dutch 


Governments  have  each  designated  one 
distinguished  engineer  to  serve  on  the 
board. 

d 

Little  by  little  there 
in  vircwia  seems  to  be  develop- 

ing a  constitutional 
change  in  this  country  not  unlike  that 
which  affected  the  Presidential  elections 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  Vir- 
ginia has  joined  that  group  of  States  in 
which,  without  any  alteration  of  the 
written  Constitution,  United  States  Sena- 
tors are  practically  chosen  by  the  people. 
Last  week  the  very  active  and  at  times 
acrimonious  contest  between  Governor 
A.  J.  Montague  and  Senator  Thomas 
S.  Martin  for  election  as  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator culminated  in  the  popular  primaries. 
Senator  Martin  was  successful.  Strictly, 
of  course,  the  vote  was  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Legislature  to  re-elect  Senator 
Martin.  This  recommendation  the  Leg- 
islature is  at  liberty  to  disregard,  just  as 
the  Presidential  electors  are  free  to  dis- 
regard the  wishes  of  the  party  which  has 
chosen  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, not  only  is  the  party  contest  ended, 
but  the  State  contest  is  practically  over. 
The  Legislature  being  overwhelmingly 
Democratic,  Senator  Martin  is  virtually 
elected  United  States  Senator  as  truly  as 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  virtually  elected  Presi- 
dent, not  in  February,  but  in  the  preced- 
ing November.  In  tiiis  case  the  machine 
candidate  won.  Senator  Martin  is  an 
organization  man.  Popular  primaries 
do  not  cure  all  political  ills,  but  do  put 
the  organization  under  scrutiny.  Senator 
Martin  has  been  forced  to  appeal  to  the 
people  for  approval  as  he  never  would 
have  done  if  the  choice  had  been  left 
only  to  the  Legislature.  Governor  Mon- 
tague has  performed  a  public  service  in 
bringing  the  issues  involved  in  the  Sena- 
torial candidacy  before  the  people.  Vir- 
ginia may  have  decided  wrongly,  but 
it  has  not  been  forced  to  submit  to  the 
decision  of  an  irresponsible  machine. 
At  the  same  time  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Governor  was  made,  and 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  ex-Congressman 
Claude  A.  Swanson.  This  year  the 
contest  for  Governor  has  not  been  ended 
by  the  nomination  of  the   Democratic 
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candidate.  The  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Virginia  was  recently  nominated  for  the 
Governorship  in  convention  by  the  Re- 
publicans. Judge  Lewis,  as  he  is  known 
from  his  former  position  on  the  State 
Bench,  is  a  man  of  high  position  in  the 
State.  He  is  Republican  by  tradition, 
for  his  fathers  were  strong  Federalists. 
By  his  nomination  the  Republican  party 
of  Virginia  has  moved  further  than  ever 
before  from  its  Reconstruction  connec- 
tions. It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that 
die  race  question,  which  for  so  long 
has  furnished  political  shibboleths,  will 
be  less  conspicuous  than  ever  in  the 
campaign  this  fall.  State  issues  of  prac- 
tical import  promise  to  have  more  than 
usual  weight,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
voters  in  Vi  rginia  will  feel  f  reerthan  before 
to  divide  according  to  real  party  prefer- 
ence. There  are  thousands  of  thoughtful 
Virginians  who  would  welcome  such  a 
state  of  affairs  if  it  should  come  to  pass. 

9 

The  Equitable  Society  has 
^S^w/sJtt"  fi»«d  its  answer  to  the  suit 

brought  against  it,  as  co- 
defendant  with  the  members  of  its  old 
Board  of  Directors,  by  Attorney-General 
Mayer.  The  Society,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted, unexpectedly  joins  the  State  in 
its  prayer  for  relief,  admitting  many  of 
the  allegations  brought  forward  in  the 
complaint.  The  claim  is  made,  however, 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  various 
transactions  rests,  not  on  the  entire 
Board  of  Directors,  but  only  on  certain 
individual  members,  especially  those  who 
were  formerly  officers  of  the  Society  and 
who  composed  the  important  committees 
of  the  Board.  The  answer  is  verified  by 
Mr.  Paul  Morton  as  President.  In  a 
significant  final  paragraph  it  recites  that, 
while  the  Society  is  imperfectly  informed 
as  to  many  of  the  matters  set  forth,  it 
believes  that  the  Society  has  been  ma- 
terially damaged  by  the  "  negligent  con- 
duct and  improper  and  unlawful  acts  " 
of  some  of  the  defendants  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  official  duties.  The  answer 
takes  exception  to  the  statement  in  the 
complaint  that  the  surplus  in  the  treasury 
of  the  Society  belongs  to  the  policy- 
holders and  should  be  distributed  to 


them  after  deducting  enoi%h  to  cover  all 
outstanding  risks  and  other  oUigations. 
It  is  stated  that  the  vexed  question  of 
the  surplus  is  being  investigated  by  the 
proper  officials  of  the  Society  with  the 
aid  of  counsel,  and  is  now  pending  for 
adjudication  in  an  action  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  action  of  the 
Society  in  distinctly  separating  itself 
from  those  who  formerly  controlled  it, 
and  asking  for  relief  from  the  effects  of 
their  acts,  is  a  very  encouraging  s^. 
As  time  goes  on  it  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  there  is  a  new  Equitable, 
anxious  to  undo  the  wrong-doing  of  the 
past,  and  acting  on  the  principle  that 
the  money  of  its  policy-holders  is  a  trust 
to  be  administered  primarily  for  their 
benefit. 

Last  week  at  Narra- 

Arbltntion  at  Viewed      _„„„,„^  i>;„,   -du^j^ 

by  the  lawyer  gansctt  Pier,  Rhode 
Island,  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  held  its  twentieth 
annual  meeting.  The  Committee  on 
International  Law,  of  which  Everett  P. 
Wheeler,  Esq.,  was  chairman,  made  a 
report  which  covered  two  important  sub- 
jects— the  constitutionality  of  a  general 
arbitration  treaty,  and  the  position  of 
neutrals  as  affected  by  the  Russo-Japa- 
nese war.  On  the  latter  subject  the 
report  indicates  clearly  the  danger  that 
lies  in  the  policy  which  France  has  pur- 
sued, and  makes  clear  the  advance  which 
the  United  States  has  made  by  its  action. 
It  is  because  of  its  treatment  of  arbi- 
tration that  the  report  deserves  attention 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. Although  all  the  members  of 
the  Committee  did  not  agree  to  all  the 
arguments  contained  in  the  report,  it  is 
significant  that  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee record  their  agreement  as  to  the 
conclusion — namely,  that  a  general  arbi- 
tration treaty  is  constitutional.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  Constitution  does 
not  explicitly  or  implicitly  limit  the 
nature  of  treaties  which  may  be  made  by 
the  President  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate ;  that  a  general  arbitration  treaty, 
if  adopted,  would  be  a  part  of  "the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,"  and  for  its 
enforcement  as  such  the  President  would 
be  performing  an  executive  function  in 
making  special  agreements ;  and  that  so 
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far  from  its  being  beyond  the  President's 
powers  to  n^otiate  such  agreements  in 
pursuance  <rf  a  general  arbitration  treaty, 
the  courts  have  decided  that  regulations 
made  by  even  the  President's  subordi- 
nates, if  they  are  made  in  pursuance  of 
a  general  act  of  Cor^ess,  have  the  force 
«f  law.  The  chief  value  of  this  report  lies 
in  the  conciseness  with  which  it  presents 
lawyers'  arguments  in  support  of  a  gen- 
eral arbitration  treaty. 


^^^  Among  various  bod- 

WKi^IIId*""*'  '*^  organized  in  this 
country  to  promote 
civic  progress,  the  League  of  American 
Municipalities  is  distinctive  in  that  it  is 
composied  oi  municipal  officers.  In  its 
sessions  last  week  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  the 
subject  fl^ich  overshadowed  all  others 
was  that  of  municipal  ownership  of  pub- 
lic utilities.  This  was  due  to  two  causes : 
first,  to  the  general  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  manifest  throughout  the 
country,  and  naturally  found  expression 
in  this  meeting;  secondly,  to  the  fact 
that  one  of  tire  speakers  was  Mayor 
Dunne,  of  Chicago,  who  was  elected  to 
his  office  on  the  issue  of  municipal  own- 
ership of  street  railways.  Mayor  Dunne's 
address  may  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first  part  he  considered  die  gen- 
eral subject  of  municipal  ownership. 
He  called  attention  to  die  fact  that  for 
the  past  fifty  years  it  has  been  applied 
mainly  to  water  supplj',  sewage  systems, 
parks,  and,  itf  some  cases,  bathing-houses. 
More  recently,  however,  it  has  been 
applied  to  such  public  utilities  as  light- 
ingfdants,  telephone  systems,  and  street- 
car lines.  "Municipal  ownership"  he 
dearly  showed  was  no  new  and  untested 
<fence,  although  it  has  been  character- 
ized as  such  when  its  application  to 
enterprises  in  the  control  of  powerful 
wtporations  has  been  proposed.  There 
is  Dothir^  horrible  in  the  thought  of  a 
city  supplying  water  to  its  inhabitants  ; 
^e  seems  to  be  something  dreadful, 
however,  in  the  idea  that  a  city  should 
supply  its  citizens  with  transportation. 
It  b  in  die  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  street  railways  that  Mayor 
Dunne  naturally  is  chiefly  interested. 
H;  referred    at    some    length    to    the 


experience  of  European  cities,  and 
found  it  favorable  to  municipal  owner- 
ship. The  second  part  of  his  speech  he 
devoted  to  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
method  by  which  he  proposed  to  hasten 
municipal  ownership  of  street  railways 
in  Chicago.  Under  the  Illinois  law 
enabling  cities  to  own  their  street-car 
systems,  the  process  of  issuing  cer- 
tificates to  pay  for  car  lines,  and  the 
process  of  calling  for  bids  and  issuing 
specifications,  both  involve  delay,  es- 
pecially when  invoked  by  the  power- 
ful corporate  interests  opposed  to  mu- 
nicix>al  ownership.  To  secure  to  the 
city,  therefore,  an  option  on  the  lines 
which  would  be  practically  equivalent 
to  ownership.  Mayor  Dunne  proposed  a 
plan  of  organizing  a  private  company 
■wrtiich,  by  die  terms  of  its  charter,  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  City  Council. 
The  dividends  on  the  capital  stock,  the 
salaries  of  the  employees,  and  the  ex- 
penditures, contracts,  and  specifications 
for  building  entered  into  by  the  company 
would  all  be  subject  to  determination  by 
the  Council,  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  property  could  at  any  time  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  city  would  be  explicitly 
stated  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  A 
little  more  than  half  of  the  mileage  of 
car  tracks  in  the  city  is,  or  in  the  next 
two  years  will  be,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
city.  Mayor  Dunne  believes  that  the 
lines  included  in  this  could  be  made,  if 
operated  by  the  city,  immediately  remu- 
nerative. It  has  been  objected  that  if 
the  trackage  of  the  city  should  thus  be 
divided  between  private  companies  and 
the  municipality,  the  citizens  of  the  city 
would  be  deprived  of  transfers  which 
they  now  have  and  would  be  required  to 
pay  double  fare.  This  is  a  practical 
objection  that  will  carry  weight  with  a 
great  many  people.  Americans  are  slow 
to  submit  to'  inconvenience  even  for  a 
great  good.  We  seem  to  prefer  to  pay 
big  taxes  indirectly  rather  than  little  taxes 
directly.  Nevertheless,  the  sentiment 
for  the  municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  such  public  utilities  as  street 
railways  is  undoubtedly  growing.  The 
fierce  and  unreasoning  vituperation  with 
which  it  is  frequently  opposed  is  an 
indication  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
already  spread. 
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Strong  hopes  that  the 
■'''•  l^ol'""    worst  is  over  as  regards 

the  yellow  fever  epi- 
demic in  New  Orleans  were  expressed 
at  the  end  of  last  week  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
White,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service  in  the 
afflicted  districts.  The  figures  for  the 
week  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  So 
far  as  actual  deaths  are  concerned,  there 
has  been,  statistically  speaking,  a  slight 
change  apparently  for  the  worse ;  this, 
however,  was  expected,  and  was  really  in- 
evitable when  one  considers  the  headway 
previously  obtained  by  the  disease.  The 
decrease  in  new  cases  at  the  end  of  the 
week  is  the  really  significant  thing.  The 
total  number  of  cases  in  New  Orleans 
up  to  Saturday  last  was  1,743,  and  that 
of  the  total  deaths,  275.  Outside  of  the 
city  the  number  of  cases  reported  in- 
creases, but,  except  in  two  or  three  locali- 
ties where  sanitary  conditions  are  very 
bad,  it  is  believed  that  the  epidemic  can 
be  held  in  check.  In  the  exceptional 
cases  it  will  probably  continue  to  be 
dangerous  until  frost  comes,  and  the 
physicians  now  think  that  in  New  Orleans 
itself  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  yellow  fever 
will  be  entirely  eradicated  before  that 
time.  Serious  charges  have  been  made 
informally  against  the  city  health  officer, 
Dr.  Kohnke,  for  allowing  the  epidemic 
to  get  a  positive  lodgment  without  taking 
measures  to  stamp  it  out.  Later  on  an 
investigation  will  doubtless  be  held  as  to 
the  circumstances  attending  the  early 
stages  of  the  epidemic ;  at  present  the 
one  thing  to  do  is  to  fight  its  spread.  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  "  Trib- 
une "  who  has  just  visited  the  infected 
district  in  New  Orleans  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  the  conditions  against 
which  the  authorities  and  doctors  are 
struggling : 

A  few  blocks  below  Canal  Street  brings 
one  into  the  infected  district  As  there  are 
no  sewers,  the  sanitation,  even  of  the  streets, 
is  miserable.  Water  lies  in  the  open  gutters, 
and  mud  oozes  from  cracks  between  the 
wide,  stone  paving-blocks.  Some  of  the 
streets  are  not  paved  at  all,  and  are  as  full 
of  chuck  holes  as  a  lumbering  town  in  the 
Puget  Sound  rain  belt.  The  buildings  in 
the  district  are  old,  some  of  them  over  one 
hundred  years.  The  architecture  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  Spanish  and  French,  modernized 
where  repairs  have  been  absolutely  necessary. 


There  are  many  hu^e  rookeries,  in  which 
dozens  of  Italian  families  live,  in  even  worse 
squalor  than  prevails  in  the  crowded  tene- 
ment-houses 01  New  York's  East  Side.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  built  about  courts,  which 
are  paved  with  flat  blocks  or  cobbles,  and 
reek  with  accumulated  filth,  mud,  and  stag- 
nant water.  The  courts  often  serve  as 
stables  for  the  horses,  as  well  as  playgrounds 
for  scores  of  children,  many  of  the  smaller 
ones  running  naked  in  the  very  hot  weather. 

Early  last  June,  be- 
inNewGri^nT       *ore    there   was    so 

much  as  a  suspi- 
cion that  the  summer  would  bring  an 
epidemic,  the  Women's  League  of  New 
Orleans  started  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  mosquitoes — the 
first  work  chosen  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Behan 
as  chairman  of  its  department  of  Home 
and  Education.  Several  of  the  members 
resolved  to  set  the  example  of  screening 
cisterns,  and  did  so — this  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  a  movement  to  secure  the  com- 
pletion of  the  city's  water  system,  and 
thus  abolish  for  all  time  the  thousands 
of  cisterns  which  year  after  year  have 
menaced  the  town  as  breeding-places. 
At  a  meeting  last  week  the  women  de- 
termined to  press  the  fight  for  the  water 
system  with  all  the  force  which  the 
death-rolls  of  July  and  August  have 
added  to  the  argument,  and  in  that  way 
to  bring  a  permanent  good  from  this 
season's  travail.  But  the  Women's 
League  is  pledged  to  an  even  mor» 
searching  reform.  The  revelations  that 
people  have  been  forced  to  accept  as  to 
the  housing  conditions  in  "Little  Pa- 
lermo" ought  to  help  mightily  toward 
hastening  the  coming  of  a  better  day  for 
all  the  poorer  dwellers  of  the  city.  The 
President  of  the  Women's  League  ia 
Miss  Eleanor  McMain,  a  young  Southern 
woman  who,  in  Kingsley  House,  on  An- 
nunciation Street,  is  doing  for  a  great 
river  neighborhood  what  Jane  Addams 
has  done  for  the  Halsted  Street  district 
of  Chicago.  This  summer  the  Settle- 
ment has  been  used  as  a  home  for  the 
nurses  who  are  fighting  the  fever.  The 
neighborhood  women  of  its  mothers' 
clubs  were  among  the  first  to  attack  cis- 
terns and  gfutters.  The  President  of  the 
Kingsley  House  Board  is  the  Rev.  Bev- 
erly Warner,  superintendent  at  Central 
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Headquarters  of  the  Citizens'  Ward 
Oiganizations  which  have  held  up  the 
bauds  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  These 
two,  Dr.  Warner  and  Miss  McMain, 
were  responsible  two  years  ago  for  the 
beginnings  of  a  housing  reform  move- 
ment. Members  of  the  faculty  of  Tulane 
University  were  interested,  and  a  student 
was  detailed  to  make  an  investigation  of 
abases  which  had  repeatedly  come  to  the 
Dodce  of  KJngsley  House  workers.  This 
investigation  has  now  been  completed, 
and  the  events  of  the  summer  ought  to 
prick  its  lessons  deep  into  the  conscience 
of  the  community.  "  It  is  significant," 
writes  one  who  is  well  informed  as  to  the 
facts,  "that  those  who  naturally  have 
been  turned  to  as  leaders  when  the 
whole  community  has  throbbed  to  the 
meeting  of  its  emergency  have  been  those 
who  in  the  past  have  urged,  with  but 
too  few  listeners,  the  need  of  reaching 
such  things  as  the  '  general  cleaning-up 
day'  forced  into  light — the  old  Creole 
houses,  long  run  to  decay  and  running 
over  with  Italians,  their  ^ves'  quarters 
used  as  dormitories,  their  water-tanks 
pitifully  inadequate,  their  closets  pain- 
fiilly  so ;  the  thick  squalor  of  some  of 
the  n^ro  quarters ;  the  battered  shop 
buildings  of  the  ancient  market  districts 
tamed  into  ill-suited  dwellings  for  fac- 
tory woricers;  foul  gutters,  cluttered 
alleys,  rank  drains,  overcrowded  rooms — 
inheritances  from  old  New  Orleans  and 
by-products  of  its  new  commercial  life, 
which  the  masterful  spirit  roused  by  the 
present  crisic  should  rout  out  and  away, 
along  with  the  steg^myia." 


_^  _^  Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 
^cuSna'  o^*'  thirty  years  editor-in- 
chief  of  "  St  Nicholas,"  who 
died  in  the  Catskills  last  week,  was  in  a 
very  true  and  intimate  sense  a  friend  of 
many  thousands  of  American  children. 
More  than  the  grown  person,  the  child  is 
instinctively  aware  of  real  sympathy  and 
friendliness;  and  it  was  because  these 
were  at  the  heart  of  everjrthing  that  Mrs. 
Dodge  wrote,  and  of  all  her  work  as  an 
editor,  that  she  was  so  beloved  by  her 
young  readers.  In  all  she  did  thorough- 
ness was  a  notable  element,  and  it  was 
lor  this  reason  that,  from  her  very  first 


attempt,  Mrs.  Dodge  had  complete  suc- 
cess. Thus,  her  most  famous  tale,  "  Hans 
Brinker,  or  the  Silver  Skates,"  was  not 
only  a  charming  story  of  child  life,  but  a 
perfect  and  exact  picture  of  Holland  and 
its  people.  It  is  said  that  in  writing 
"  Hans  Brinker  "  Mrs.  Dodge  had  every 
chapter  read  critically  by  two  Dutch 
friends,  and  that  before  beginning  the 
work  she  made  an  exhaustive  study  in 
libraries  and  literature  of  everything 
that  could  help  her  to  make  the  picture 
correct  This  book  has  been  translated 
into  many  languages,  and  has  been 
especially  popular  in  Holland  itself.  It 
maintains  its  place  with  the  child  readers 
of  to-day,  despite  the  lapse  of  years. 
*'  Donald  and  Dorothy  "  is  almost  equally 
popular,  and  a  long  list  of  tales,  rhymes, 
and  articles  which  have  pleased  count- 
less young  people  might  be  added.  For 
some  years  Mrs.  Dodge  had  laid  aside 
tH(B  active  labors  of  editorship,  but  "  St 
Nicholas"  in  many  ways  continues  to 
show  the  value  of  her  guidance  and  taste 
in  years  past 


The  recent  death  of 
**"'^''«*'gu'!r™:"'  Jean  Jacques  Henner, 

theeminentgenre  artist, 
has  now  been  followed  by  that  of  another 
noted  painter  of  the  nude,  Adolphe  Guil- 
laume  Bouguereau.  The  differences 
between  the  independent  and  the  aca- 
demic in  art  are  accentuated  by  the  work 
of  these  men.  The  canvases  of  the  first 
have  a  mystical  atmosphere;  those  of 
the  second  have  far  less  flexibility  of 
inspiration ;  they  are  remarkable  almost 
wholly  because  of  their  striking  manual 
excellence.  Bouguereau's  pictures  are 
always  "  sweetly  pretty  " — as  the  English 
say — they  are  often  charming ;  they  are 
never  great.  A  quarter-century  ago, 
however,  they  were  in  high  favor  with  a 
horde  oiE  eager  buyers,  whose  philistin- 
ism  was  properly  held  up  to  scorn  by 
Matthew  Arnold  and  other  contemptuous 
critics.  This  criticism,  albeit  somewhat 
too  sweeping,  and  the  coincident  rise 
of  the  impressionist  school,  gradually 
educated  the  popular  mind  in  the  limi- 
tations of  Bouguereau's  work.  Its  high 
technical  qualities,  nevertheless,  kept 
the  distinguished  draughtsman's  name 
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well  to  the  fore,  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
In  addition,  Bougueieau  owed  some  of  his 
wide  personal  influence  to  the  dignity 
and  urbanity  with  which  he  filled  his  office 
as  President  of  the  Society  of  French 
Artists.  He  was,  indeed,  an  appropriate 
head  for  this  official  wing  of  French  art ; 
of  course  that  wing  which  long  since 
emanated  from  the  "  Salon  des  R^fus^s," 
and  owes  nothing  to  Government  protec- 
tion, would  none  of  him.  Bouguereau  was 
always  especially  popular  with  Ameri- 
cans. In  addition  to  winning  their  favor, 
he  a^so  won  an  American  wife.  As  his 
mother  objected  to  his  marrying  a  foreign- 
er, the  painter,  though  a  widower  and  no 
longer  young,  patiently  waited  twenty 
years.  In  no  country  does  parental 
authority  seem  to  command  more  respect 
than  among  the  French ;  according  to 
their  custom,  the  objection  of  a  parent  is 
a  far  more  serious  barrier  to  marriage 
than  it  would  be  in  America.  Bougue- 
reau's  mother  ruled  her  family  with  a 
rod  of  iron  ;  she  relinquished  none  of  her 
authority  though  she  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  Her  death,  nearly  nine  years 
ago,  finally  freed  the  filial  artist  to  marry 
his  American  fiancee,  which  he  promptly 
did.  Madame  Bouguereau,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  in  her  husband's  atelier, 
also  enjoys  much  popular  esteem.  She 
was  the  first  American  woman  to  receive 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Paris  Salon. 


At  the  forthcom- 
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b«  scrutinued  ?  '"&  meeting  of  the 

American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
at  Seattle,  Washington,  the  question  as 
to  what  gifts  should  be  r^arded  as 
acceptable  by  missionary  organizations 
will  be  brought  up  for  discussion.  It  is 
probable  that  at  that  meeting  the  future 
policy  of  the  Board  regarding  the  accept- 
ance and  solicitation  of  gifts  will  be 
settled.  In  view  of  this  fact,  the  Pru- 
dential Committee  of  the  Board  has 
submitted  "  the  principles  which,  in  its 
judgment,  should  govern  the  action  of 
the  officers  and  Prudential  Committee." 
They  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Organized  as  a  corporation  to  carry  on 
foreign  missionary  work  and  to  receive  gifts 
for  that  purpose,  the  American  Board  has  not 
been  given  the  authority  to  discriminate  be- 


tween those  who  offer  such  g^ifts,  and  thereby 
to  judge  the  character  or  reputation  of  the 
donors.  It  is  not  a  beneficiary  from  the  gift, 
but  only  an  agent  or  a  trustee  for  others. 

(2)  While  the  Board  cannot  pi-operly  accept 
money  from  one  to  whom  any  of  its  officers 
knows  it  does  not  belong,  it  cannot,  on  the 
other  hand,  properly  decline  to  receive  money 
from  its  legal  owner,  provided  it  is  gpven  for 
the  purposes  for  which  the  Board  was  estab- 
lished and  in  accordance  with  its  rules.  In 
the  absence  of  legal  proof  to  the  contrary,  it 
is  necessary  to  assume  that  money  belongs  to 
the  person  making  the  gift  I  nvestigation  by 
the  executive  officers  to  determine  the  sources 
from  which  gifts  come  is  neither  justifiable 
nor  practicable. 

(3)  By  acting  under  the  above  principles, 
which  require  the  receiving  of  gifts  without 
compelling  it^  officers  to  trace  the  manner  in 
which  the  donor  may  have  acquired  them, 
the  Board  pronounces  no  judgment  on  the 
character  of  donors.  Nor  by  the  acceptance 
of  gifts  are  its  officers  or  members  stopped 
from  criticising  business  methods,  or  from 
persistently  raising  their  voices  in  behalf  of 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  righteous- 
ness m  all  departments  and  walks  oflife. 

(4)  The  officers  of  this  Board,  as  of  all 
other  similar  boards  organized  to  promote 
religion,  philanthropy,  and  education,  are 
morally  bound  to  use  every  legitimate  means 
to  secure  and  convert  money  from  other  uses 
into  the  direct  service  of  advancing  the  king- 
dom of  God  in  the  world.  It  is  for  the  good 
of  all  that  the  way  should  be  made  easier, 
and  not  more  difficult,  for  all  to  give  of  their 
present  possessions  and  increasing  wealth 
for  the  noblest  purposes. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  who  more  than 
any  other  man  raised  the  issue,  has  de- 
clared that  in  his  opinion  this  statement 
of  principles  is  "  radically  defective."  It 
fails  to  recognize,  he  believes,  the  fact  that 
the  Board  is  an  agent  of  the  churches 
and  is  responsible  to  them.  It  disre- 
gards what  he  considers  to  be  the  his- 
torical policy  of  the  Church  from  the 
earliest  days,  and  it  ignores,  he  says, 
what  he  regards  as  the  real  question 
at  issue — the  solicitation  of  gifts.  He 
therefore  submits  "  for  the  consideration 
of  the  corporate  members,  and  of  all 
Congregationalists,"  the  following  reso- 
lution, upon  which  he  hopes  "  the  sense 
of  the  Board  will  be  taken  at  the  meeting 
at  Seattle :" 

Rtsolvtd.  That  the  officers  of  this  society 
should  neither  solicit  nor  invite  donations  to 
its  funds  from  persons  whose  gains  are  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  been  made  by  methods 
morally  reprehensible  and  socially  injurious. 

We  hope  that  the  issue  just  presented 
will  be  kept  clear,  as  it  is  now ;  that  it 
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«in  not  be  fois^otten  in  the  discussion  of 
side  issues  and  unessential  points ;  that 
it  will  not  be  befogged  by  any  parlia- 
meotaiy  tactics. 


ItHOMMioaat 


It  seems  to  us  that  the 
issue  is  perfectly  plain. 
Dr.  Gladden's  opinion 
dutthe  "radical  defect  of  the  Commit- 
tee's statement  is  ...  its  evasion  of  the 
teal  question  at  issue" — ^namely,  the 
solicitation  of  gifts — can  be  due  only  to 
a  misreading  of  the  fourth  article  in  the 
statement  of  principles.  Nothing  could 
be  more  explicit  than  the  affirmation  that 
*tfae  officers  of  this  Board  .  .  .  are 
morally  bound  to  use  every  legitimate 
means  to  secure  .  .  .  money,"  etc.  Not 
only  is  the  solicitation  of  gifts  without 
iot«stigation  of  the  moral  character  of 
the  donor  approved  in  that  statement, 
it  is  imposed  on  the  officers  as  a  duty. 
Whether  the  Committee  has  happily  ex- 
pressed the  issue  is  questionable,  but  it 
bas  not  ignored  it.  There  ought  not  to 
be  the  slightest  misunderstanding  on 
this  point  The  Prudential  Conunittee 
finnly  stands  on  this  principle  that,  in 
regard  to  solicited  gifts  as  well  as  gifts 
volunteered,  the  American  Board  is  not 
called  upon  to  investigate  the  moral 
character  of  donors,  nor  to  be  guided 
by  what  is  "  generally  believed ;"  and 
that  die  Board,  whether  it  solicits  gifts 
or  merely  accepts  those  that  are  volun- 
teered, remains  morally  free,  individually 
ud  collectively,  to  condemn  unsparingly 
eveiy  kind  of  personal  or  social  wrong. 


A    fortnight    ago 

Piucivatieo  of  tha  \t»     j?     it     !>..»« 

Wtet  Ifoaouin  Forwt.  Mr.  F.  H.  Burt, 
editor  of  "  Among 
the  Clouds,"  a  daily  paper  published  on 
Mount  Washington,  addressed  an  open 
letter  to  Senator  Gallinger,  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  subject  of  the  preser- 
vation of  the  White  Mountain  forests. 
As  Mr.  Burt  says,  nothing  has  ever  been 
stidi  a  surprise  to  the  general  public  and 
OKh  a  shock  to  their  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  as  the  news  that  Mount  Wash- 
•pgton,  by  reason  of  its  recent  sale,  was 
liable  to  be  stripped  of  its  beauty.  The 
I'residential  Range  is  now,  as  it  has  been, 


one  of  the  most  delightful  scenic  at- 
tractions in  this  country.  Thousands 
resort  thither  annually  for  aesthetic  de- 
light and  physical  reinvigoration.  Like 
Switzerland,  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire has  found  this  double  attraction  to 
summer  visitors  one  of  the  largest  and 
best-paying  of  her  industries.  But  White 
Mountain  scenery  is  dependent  on  the 
preservation  of  the  forests  there.  As 
the  State  has  not  been  able  or  willing  to 
establish  a  reserve,  and  as  its  forests 
mean  much  to  the  conservation  of  the 
water  supply  of  other  States,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  asked  to  take 
action  in  the  matter.  Some  time  ago 
Senator  Gallinger  introduced  a  bill  em- 
powering the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
purchase  a  maximum  of  a  million  acres 
of  "  land  suited  to  the  purposes  of  a 
National  forest  reserve  in  the  White 
Mountains."  For  this  purpose  provision 
is  made  for  an  appropriation  of  five 
million  dollars.  Mount  Washington 
would  thus  presumably  become  what  it 
has  always  seemed,  and  what  it  ought 
always  to  have  been — a  National  pos- 
session. We  hope  that  this  bill  will  pass, 
at  the  forthcoming  session  of  Con- 
gress, in  connection  with  the  bill  estab- 
lishing an  Appalachian  Forest  Reserve. 
In  that  event  it  would  be  the  plain 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at 
once  to  purchase  such  lands  as  he 
might  deem  advisable  for  a  reserve  in 
the  White  Mountains,  without  waiting 
until  any  forests  had  been  removed  be- 
fore securing  title  to  the  land.  It  was 
Senator  Gallinger's  idea  in  presenting 
the  bill,  and  Senator  Bumham's  in  re- 
porting it,  to  have  the  White  Mountain 
forests  preserved  for  the  present  gener- 
ation as  well  as  to  insure  control  for  the 
future ;  these  Senators  hardly  conceive  it 
possible  for  the  Government  to  delay 
action  under  this  bill,  once  it  is  a  law. 
The  recent  sale  of  Mount  Washington, 
however,  has  alarmed  Mr.  Burt  and 
others.  They  fear  that  some  of  the 
Mount  Washington  forests  may  be  cut 
before  Congress  assembles.  Hence  the 
State  must  act.  To  wait  for  the  regular 
session  of  its  Legislature  means  two 
more  winters  of  logging  and  the  prac- 
tical completion  of  the  ruin  of  the 
scenery  on  the  northern  slopes,  to  say 
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nothing  of  what  may  happen  nearer  to 
Mount  Washington.  Therefore  Mr.  Burt 
urges  that  the  Governor  call  an  extra 
session  of  the  L^slature  and  recom- 
mend the  immediate  taking  of  the 
Presidential  Range  forests.  With  its 
excellent  financial  standing  and  small 
debt,  Mr.  Burt  declares  that  the  State 
can  amply  afford  it ;  even  the  borrowing 
of  a  million  dollars  would  increase  the 
tax  rate  for  the  first  year  only  two  cents 
for  every  hundred  dollars.  Last  week 
Senator  Gallinger  replied  to  Mr.  Burt 
by  saying  that  if  the  Governor  should 
call  the  Legislature  in  extra  session,  at  an 
expense  of  between  J2S,000and  JSO.OOO, 
the  case  for  the  forests  would  be  so 
prejudiced  at  the  start  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  it  to  receive  proper  con- 
sideration from  the  lawmakers  1  Senator 
Gallinger  does  not  add,  however,  that 
the  courts  of  the  State  might  be  appealed 
to  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  persons 
from  cutting  down  the  Presidential  Range 
forests.  We  hope  that  if  this  is  possible 
it  will  be  done,  in  the  interests  of  a  State 
which  has  shown  itself  strangely  obliv- 
ious of  what  its  permanent  interests  are. 


Th*  Royal  Commlulon  For  the  first  time 
E.,.uh°^%  L.W  since  1834  there  is 
to  be  an  mquiry  by 
Royal  Commission  into  the  working  of 
the  English  poor  law.  The  last  Royal 
Commission  which  confronted  such  a 
task  was  organized  in  1 833.  The  revela- 
tions were  so  astounding  that  the  period 
covered  by  the  inquiry  has  ever  since 
been  known  in  English  social  history 
as  the  "  Pigsty  Era  "  of  the  poor  law. 
Every  parish  prior  to  1834  took  care  of 
its  own  poor,  without  the  least  supervis- 
ion from  any  central  authority  in  Lon- 
don, and  when  the  Commission  of  1833 
got  to  work  it  encountered  graft,  job- 
bery, and  social  squalor  at  every  turn. 
There  was  nowhere  a  redeeming  feature 
in  the  working  of  the  old  poor  law. 
Drastic  changes  followed  these  disturb- 
ing revelations.  Parishes  were  grouped 
into  unions  for  poor-law  administration. 
Guardians  of  the  poor  were  chosen  partly 
by  popular  vote  and  partly  by  nomina- 
tion, and  what  is  now  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board — the  most  important  of  the 


State  Departments  at  Whitehall  con- 
cerned with  domestic  affairs — came  into 
existence  to  oversee  the  working  of  the 
law  reforming  the  sjrstem  of  poor  relief 
which  was  enacted  in  1834.  Since  then 
there  has  been  no  department  of  English 
local  government  on  which  the  central 
government  has  kept  a  closer  hand  than 
on  the  work  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor. 
The  Local  Government  Board  has  a 
laige  corps  of  inspectors  and  auditors, 
who  supervise  every  detail  of  poor-law 
administration.  The  dietary  scale  of 
every  workhouse  is  determined  from 
Whitehall,  and  not  the  least  change  can 
be  made  in  it  by  a  local  poor-law  board 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Local 
Government  Board.  All  salaried  ap- 
pointments made  by  the  local  boards  of 
guardians  are  approved  by  the  Local 
Government  Board ;  and  not  even  a 
workhouse  porter  can  be  dismissed 
until  the  Board  in  London  has  passed 
on  his  case.  Under  these  conditions 
jobbery  has  come  to  an  end.  In  fact, 
it  never  had  a  chance  of  showing  its 
head  after  the  reform  of  1834.  But  the 
principles  of  the  poor  law  of  1834  are  too 
inelastic  to  meet  the  great  changes  which 
have  come  over  social  and  industrial  life 
in  England  during  the  last  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  especially  the  changes  due 
to  the  migration  from  the  country  into 
the  city.  The  inelasticity  of  the  poor 
law  as  now  understood  and  administered 
was  brought  out  in  the  recent  debates  in 
Parliament  on  the  Unemployed  Act,  and 
it  was  at  the  last  stage  of  that  measure 
that  Mr.  Balfour  announced  the  .creation 
of  the  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
principles  and  working  of  the  act  of 
1834.  The  inquiry  will  undoubtedly 
bring  out  the  weak  points  of  the  law — 
the  principle  that  only  the  workhouse 
must  be  offered  to  able-bodied  men  who 
through  ill  health  or  inability  to  find 
employment  are  compelled  to  ask  relief. 
It  will  also  bring  out  the  popular  objec- 
tion to  the  abolition  of  outdoor  relief  in 
many  poor-law  unions  and  the  hardship 
and  suffering  that  this  rule  involves.  On 
the  other  hand,  much  of  real  progress 
and  humanitarianism  will  be  brought  to 
light ;  for  there  has  been  much  improve- 
ment in  the  spirit  of  administering  the 
poor  law  since  1834.     This  is  especially 
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so  as  regards  children,  old  people,  and 
insane ;  and  it  will  be  found  by  the  Com- 
misnoners  that  this  humanizing  of  the 
poor  law  dates  from  the  seventies,  when 
•omen  first  began  to  find  their  way  on 
to  poor-law  boards. 


Principle,  Not  Money 

It  is  understood  that  eight  of  the 
twelve  Japanese  conditions  precedent 
to  peace  were  promptly  accepted  by 
Russia,  and  four  were  as  promptly  re- 
jected. The  latter  are :  (1)  the  cession 
by  Russia  to  Japan  of  the  island  of  Sa- 
g^uBen  ;  (2)  the  surrender  to  Japtan  of 
Russian  war-ships  interned  in  the  neutral 
ports;  (3)  the  limitation  of  Russian  naval 
power  in  the  Pacific ;  and  (4)  a  reim- 
boisement  by  Russia  to  Japan  for  the 
cost  of  the  war. 

A  deadlock  was  reached.  President 
Roosevelt,  who,  with  characteristic  far- 
sightedness, energy,  and  tact,  had  pro- 
pped and  promoted  this  conference, 
DOW  re-established  the  triumph  of  a 
vigorous  and  masterful  personality  in 
international  meetings.  Yielding  partly 
to  this  influence  and  pardy  to  her  own 
desire  for  peace,  Japan  last  week  met 
her  antagonist  more  than  half-way.  As 
to  the  four  disputed  points,  the  Japanese, 
according  to  the  Russians'  statement, 
have  already  withdrawn  their  claims  to 
the  interned  ships.  Of  course  they  had 
no  more  real  title  to  ships  in  neutral 
ports  than  to  uncaptured  forces  in  the 
field — the  demand  finds  little  precedent 
in  international  law.  They  also  with- 
drew their  still  less  justified  demand  for 
the  limitation  of  Russia's  naval  power, 
dtis  being,  not  only  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Russians,  but  also  in  that  of  many  other- 
wise pro-Japanese  Americans,  an  ill-ad- 
vised and  needlessly  irritating  clause; 
nany  believe  that  it  was  put  forth  only 
with  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  it  for 
value  received. 

There  remained,  therefore,  the  crucial 
points  of  the  indemnity  and  Saghalien. 
Russia  later  obtained  concessions  as 
to  these  also.  Japan  reduced  her  own 
eqtectations,  both  of  obtaining  remu- 
neration and  of  acquiring  territory, 
by  (Bering  to  sell  back  to  Russia  the 


northern  half  of  the  island  for  a  sum 
approximating  six  hundred  million  dol- 
lars— ^perhaps  this  sum  would  better 
have  been  left  to  international  arbitra- 
tion. 

But  not  only  did  the  Russians  in  their 
turn  not  meet  the  Japanese  half-way; 
they  declined  to  consider  the  Japanese 
concessions!  Do  they  want  to  force 
Japan  into  accepting  an  absurdly  small 
■  siun  before  coming  to  a  scttiement — a 
sum  so  small  that  it  could  in  no  way  be 
called  an  indemnity  ? 

Mr.  Witte's  uncompromising  position 
as  regards  indemnity  and  cession  of 
territory  was  taken  early  in  the  negotia- 
tions, and  has  been  unswervingly  main- 
tained. Up  to  the  present  it  has  been 
regarded  by  the  Japanese,  and  also  by 
many  Americans,  as  mere  "  bluff  "  and 
bluster.  The  Japanese  contend  that 
their  proposed  demands  for  an  indemnity 
and  for  cession  of  territory  were  known 
before  Mr.  Witte  left  St.  Petersburg; 
they  believe  that  he  would  hardly  have 
been  sent  to  America  unless  both  ques- 
tions were  open  to  discussion,  and  that 
he  did  come  empowered  to  pay  to  them 
a  sum  of  several  hundred  million  dollars, 
not  perhaps  as  indemnity,  indeed  more 
probably  as  a  large  douceur,  or  even  a 
fee  covering  benefits  received,  as,  for 
instance,  the  return  of  ships  or  Russian 
representation  on  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  directorate,  and,  of  course,  for 
the  care  of  a  hundred  thousand  Russian 
prisoners  in  Japan,  for  which,  in  any 
case,  Russia  is  bound  to  pay  by  the  terms 
of  the  Hague  Convention. 

Were  Mr.  Witte's  instructions  changed 
after  his  departure  from  St.  Petersburg  ? 
Given  the  Czar's  seemingly  vacillating 
character,  a  change  in  instructions  might 
not  be  unlikely.  It  would  be  due,  not 
alone  to  that  ruler's  personal  peculiari- 
ties, but  also  to  Mr.  Witte's  unpopularity 
with  many  of  the  Czar's  close  bureau- 
cratic advisers  and  their  wish  to  under- 
mine his  influence  at  court — indeed  to 
kill  politically  one  whose  administrative 
methods  were  morally  better  than  theirs 
(as  witness  the  savage  attack  on  him  the 
other  day  in  the  Moscow  "Gazette").  The 
change  might  also  be  due  to  a  suddenly 
increased  influence  of  the  war  party  in 
the  capital,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the 
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havoc  they  have  wrought,  and  preferring 
to  ruin  their  country  rather  than  see  the 
peace  party  triumph.  It  might  be  due 
to  the  generals  in  the  field,  who  appar- 
ently do  not  know  when  they  are  beaten 
and  outmaneuvered.  It  might  be  due 
to  some  other  subtler  and  more  powerful 
influence.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  this 
should  be  the  German  Emperor's,  as, 
without  evidence,  some  observers  hastily 
surmise.  In  our  opinion  it  is  quite 
enough  for  it  to  have  emanated  in  an 
increasingly  menacing  form  during  these 
recent  weeks  from  the  petty  Asiatic 
chiefs  of  Russia's  outlying  provinces. 

Russia  has  never  paid  tribute.  Rus- 
sia has  been  supreme  in  northern  Asia. 
Let  Russia  once  pay  tribute,  especially 
to  an  Oriental  foe,  but,  above  all,  to  one 
formerly  despised  and  bullied  by  her, 
and  the  Asiatic  chiefs  under  Russian 
sway  will  instantly  realize  that  the  glory 
has  departed  from  Israel.  Russia's 
prestige  would  pass  to  Japan. 

Here  is  the  kernel  of  the  situation. 
Japan,  not  Russia,  is  now  supreme  in 
the  Far  East.  By  agreeing  to  demands 
which  a  year  and  a  half  ago  she  scorn- 
fully brushed  aside,  Russia  acknowl- 
edges her  defeat.  She  thus  confesses 
herself  as  liable  to  penalty,  either  be- 
cause she  was  wrong  before  the  war,  or 
because  she  has  been  vanquished  in 
every  military  and  naval  engagement 
during  the  war.  The  indemnity  asked 
as  penalty,  about  six  hundred  million 
dollars,  is  not  excessive,  for  the  war 
has  cost  Japan  half  as  much  again. 
Moreover,  the  Japanese  have  carefully 
refrained  from  using  the  word  "  indem- 
nity ;"  they  have  asked  for  "  reimburse- 
ment for  the  cost  of  the  war  "  to  them ; 
and  now  they  offer  to  "  save  face  "  for 
Russia  by  receiving  two-thirds  of  what 
they  should  receive  and  calling  it  the 
price  of  the  northern  half  of  Saghalien. 

To  the  Japanese  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity,  whether  large  or  small,  is  an 
entirely  subsidiary  issue.  Impressively 
justified  by  the  fact  of  the  change  of 
Far  Eastern  supremacy,  the  main  thing 
on  which  they  are  insisting  is  that  Rus- 
sia shall  manfully  acknowledge  the  justice 
of  the  principle  of  an  indemnity  as  due 
from  her.  Only  so,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Japanese  and  others,  will   Russia 


formally  admit  the  actuality  of  her  defeat 
and  of  Japan's  victory.  Japan  and  the 
world  will  rue  it  if  that  acknowledgment 
be  not  in  some  way  ultimately  elicited. 


The  Moralization  of 


Property 


Strange  it  seems  that,  fifty  years  after 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  Charles 
Kingsley  preached  social  Christianity, 
any  Christian  minister  should  invei^ 
against  Socialism  as  anti-Christian.    As 
well  call  democracy  anti-Christian,  for 
this  as  well   as  Socialism   has   a   sans 
culotte  variety,  and  even  of  religion  there 
are  kinds  that  are  immoral.    There  is  a 
school  of  Socialists  whose  motto  is  that 
"  property  is  robbery,"  and  whose  pur- 
pose is  to   abolish  it.    The  school  of 
Maurice  and  Kingsley  reply  to  this,  in 
the  words  of  the  Dean  of  Ely,  that  "  the 
real  cure  for  our  social  and  economic 
distresses  is  not  the  distribution  of  wealth 
but  its  moralization."    The  moral  obli- 
gations which  are  inseparable  from  the 
possession  of  wealth  are  too  commonly 
supposed  to  be  discharged  by  generosity 
and  charity.    The  fallacy  of  substituting^ 
generosity  and  charity  for  justice,  and  a 
far  greater  tribute  to  justice,  is  in  the 
assumption  that  what  is  legally  owned  is 
morally  all  one's  own.     /Vs  against  any 
individual  claimant  it  may  be  all  one's 
own,  but  not  as  against  the  collective 
claimant   called    Society,  the    divinely 
instituted  partnership  to  which  we   all 
belong.     It  is  a  curious  perversion  which 
to-day  twists  the  question  with  which  the 
vineyard  owner  in  Jesus'  parable  asserted 
his  right  to  be  generous,  paying  a  day's 
wage  for  an   hour's  work,  "Is  it  not 
lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine 
own  ?"  into  an  assertion  of  the  right  tcr 
be  selfish  and  even  extortionate,  e.  g.^ 
taking  advantage  from  a  tariff  law  to  make 
one's  countrymen  pay  twelve  dollars  a. 
ton  more  for  steel  rails  than  the  foreigner. 

How  deeply  the  fallacy  of  an  unlimiteci 
ownership  of  what  we  call  our  own  has 
infected  the  popular  mind  appeared  in 
the  remark,  some  twenty  years  agfo,  of  a. 
prominent  publisher,  that  he  thought 
Shakespeare's  heirs  still  entitled  to  enjoy 
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copyright  on  bis  works.  The  limitation 
of  copyright  to  a  term  of  years  justly 
recognizes  the  principle  that  society  holds 
a  lien  on  the  literary  craftsman's  product 
for  the  material  he  has  borrowed  from 
the  common  stock  accumulated  since 
the  invention  of  alphabetic  writing.  The 
s»me  principle  holds  good  in  every  other 
line  of  production.  "  All  past  men," 
said  Carlyle,  "work  with  the  modern 
man."  The  first  fire-raaker,  the  first 
iron-smelter,  the  inventor  of  such  primi- 
tive mechanical  appliances  as  the  lever 
and  the  wheel,  the  inventor  of  the  Arabic 
numerals  in  which  accounts  are  kept, 
must  not  be  omitted  in  the  long  list  of 
contributors  to  the  common  stock  of 
powers  of  which  the  modem  steel-maker 
avaib  himself.  The  race  whose  toil  has 
accumulated  them  may  justly  demand  its 
royalty  for  their  use.  It  is  simply  com- 
mon sense  to  say  that  so  far  as  anything 
not  one's  own  has  gone  into  one's  prod- 
uct, his  product  is  not  all  his  own ;  there 
is  a  lien  upon  it ;  something  must  come 
out  of  it.  This  lien  is  not  dbcharged 
by  tax-paying,  which  merely  keeps  things 
going  in  order  and  safety.  More  is  due 
for  the  use  of  the  social  plant  set  up  for 
OS  to  work  with.  For  this  every  user  of 
it  is  a  debtor  to  his  sleeping  partner,  the 
community.  What  is  morally  his  own 
is  what  he  calls  his  own,  minus  this  debt. 

To  recognize  this  morally  limited  own- 
ership of  "  our  own"  is  the  prime  requi- 
site for  that  moralization  of  wealth  which 
Christian  Socialists,  like  Maurice  and 
Kingsley,  oppose  to  the  demand  of  the 
'•  Reds  "  for  its  abolition  or  distribution. 
In  claiming  a  right  to  do  as  he  will 
with  his  own  no  moral  man  desires  more 
than  his  moral  right  The  legal  limit 
of  right  is  steadily  contracting  toward 
the  moral  boundary.  Democracy  began 
with  assertions  of  individual  right,  and 
deveIop)s  in  progressive  restrictions  of 
K  by  economic,  educational,  and  sanitary 
regulations.  In  just  the  degree  that  in- 
dividual right  goes  free  of  the  claims  of 
social  right  b  the  stability  of  democracy 
insecure. 

Extreme  Socialism,  which  would  curb 
the  exaggeration  of  private  interests  by 
pattir^  all  business  under  public  man- 
agement, would  bum  the  house  to  drive 
out  the  rats.     Its  suppression  of  indi- 


vidual initiative  and  freedom  cuts  the 
motor  nerves  of  social  progress.  Ex- 
treme individualism,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  the  freedom  of  the  unleashed 
hound  to  run  down  and  devour  his  prey. 
As  the  stability  of  the  solar  system  is  in 
the  equilibrium  of  the  centripetal  and 
the  centrifugal  forces,  so  the  stability  of 
democracy  is  in  the  equilibrium  of  in- 
dividualism and  socialism,  centered  in 
the  principle  of  morally  limited  owner- 
ship— a  principle  apparent  upon  any 
serious  reflection  on  the  interdependence 
of  men.  One  need  not  be  marooned 
on  an  uninhabited  island  to  realize  the 
helplessness  of  an  isolated  individual, 
or  the  reasonableness  of  St.  Paul's  ex- 
hortation, amid  the  well-defended,  well- 
provided  life  secured  by  social  co-opera- 
tion, to  "thanksgiving  for  all  men." 
The  proper  practical  form  of  such  thanks- 
giving is  in  honoring  the  social  debt  due 
to  all  co-operating  men. 

The  American  youth  enters  active  life 
a  member  of  a  society  which  has  made 
for  him  out  of  a  wilderness  a  rich  coun- 
try, has  secured  precious  rights  for  him 
at  large  cost  of  treasure,  toil,  and  blood, 
has  accumulated  for  him  stores  of  gain- 
ful knowledge  and  power,  has  trained 
steam  and  electricity  to  serve  him,  has 
gfiven  him  an  education  costing  much 
more  than  his  parents  paid  for  it.  Where 
his  predecessors  cleared  the  forest  and 
defended  their  settlement  from  the  sav- 
age, the  open  doors  of  an  industry,  an 
art,  and  a  commerce  he  had  no  share  in 
creating  invite  him  to  share  freely  in 
rich  opportunities.  One  who  stands 
thus  on  the  shoulders  of  others,  and 
plucks  from  the  top  of  the  tree  its  ripest 
fruit,  and  calls  it  all  his  own,  needs  to 
remind  himself  how  it  came  to  his  hand. 
Certainly  it  is  his  "  own  "  rather  than 
the  "  own  "  of  any  other  one  man.  So- 
ciety permits  him  for  the  present  to  call 
it  his  own  by  a  legal  right  whicd  it  has 
created,  and  so  may  modify  when  it  will; 
but  his  own  by  moral  right,  except  in 
part,  it  certainly  is  not.  He  has  pro- 
duced it  by  using  the  plant  of  a  civiliza- 
tion created  by  the  social  partnership. 
For  what  society  has  put  in  society  is 
entitled  to  take  out  proportionately  to 
the  product  he  has  garnered  from  the 
common  field.     The  recently  introduced 
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inheritance  taxes  are  a  partial  applica- 
tion of  this  principle. 

Our  conceptions  both  of  charity  and 
of  justice  need  revision.  What  the 
wealthy  as  a  class  bestow  as  charity  is 
but  a  fraction  of  what  would  be,  as 
Immanuel  Rant  long  ago  observed, 
siinply  a  just  return  to  society  for  their 
use  of  the  social  field  and  plant  in  for- 
tune-making. When  our  present  "  em- 
bryonic morality,"  as  Professor  Bowne 
calk  it,  comes  to  adolescence,  this  will 
be  confessed.  All  reputable  economists 
now  agiee  that  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  enormously  increased  wealth 
produced  by  the  industrial  revolution  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  the  most  baf- 
fling problem  of  their  science.  What  the 
State  can  do  toward  its  solution  is  doubt- 
ful. It  is  not  doubtful  that  the  Church 
can  do  much  toward  it  by  sharpening 
moral  discrimination  between  what  is 
and  what  is  not  strictly  one's  own  in 
social  equity,  although  one's  own  in  law. 
The  spirit  of  Christianity  in  St  Paul 
asks,  "What  hast  thou  that  thou  didst 
not  receive  ?"  Confucianism  declares, 
"Religion  is  reciprocity."  Meum  and 
fuum  may  be,  as  Luther  said,  "not 
Christian  words."  But  meum  and  ves- 
trum  are  such,  and  will  be  shown  as  such 
in  that  just  distribution  between  indi- 
vidual and  social  rights  through  which 
the  moralization  of  property  will  bring 
into  being  the  ideally  cooperative  society 
of  the  future. 

Cynical  Optimism 

In  contiguous  columns  on  its  editorial 
page  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post " 
prints  two  statements  as  follows : 

Business    men    sit      Hostsof  sincere  wor- 
twice  a  Sunday  under    shipers    find    church 
the  tremendous  utter-    tolerable  because  they 
ances  of  prophet  and    can  close  their  ears  to 
apostle,  only  to  go  out    the  droning  exhorta- 
and    all    the    week    tion,  and  commit  to 
cheat,  if  not  with  holi-    memory  a  hymn  or 
ness  and  zeal,  at  least    two. 
with    entire    uncon- 
sciousness that  their 
religion  has  anything 
to  00  with    the    ex- 
change and  the  count- 
ing-room. 

According  to  what  moral  or  economic 
law  does  it  happen  that  when  business 


men  who  are  inclined  to  cheat  appear  in 
church  the  "  droning  exhortation "  is 
transformed  into  "  tremendous  utterances 
of  prophet  and  apostle ;"  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  merely  hosts  of  sincere 
worshipers  are  present,  the  "  tremendous 
utterances  "  subside  into  "  droning  ex- 
hortation "  ?  Eloquence  is  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  sinners;  the  devout  need 
none.  The  cynic  an  optimist  ?  Surely 
all's  well  with  the  world. 


Is  Haia-Kiri  Ever  a  Min- 
ister's Duty  ? 

Dr.  Crapsey's  article  on  anodier 
page  on  "  Honor  Among  Clergymen  "  is 
a  vigorous  and  timely  protest  against 
a  doctrine  which  The  Outlook  has  often 
condemned.  If  a  minister  finds  himself 
differing  on  important  points  from  the 
Church  in  which  he  is  an  ordained 
teacher,  it  is  his  duty  neither  to  with- 
draw nor  to  be  silent  It  is  his  duty, 
with  real,  not  assumed,  respect  for  the 
opinions  which  he  no  longer  entertains 
and  for  those  who  entertain  them,  to 
preach  the  truth  as  he  sees  it  and  to 
leave  those  who  differ  with  him  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  difference  is  so  great 
that  they  are  no  longer  willing  that  he 
should  remain  a  recognized  teacher  in 
their  fellowship.  This  was  the  method 
of  Wesley,  of  Luther,  of  Paul,  of  Jesus 
Christ  It  is  a  wise  and  right  method 
for  every  perplexed  preacher  in  the 
Church,  whatever  that  Church  may  be. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Crapsey  in 
his  interpretation  of  the  "fundamental 
verities"  of  Christianity.  We  do  not 
think  that  these  are  summed  up  in  the 
"  two  great  commandments  of  die  law, 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in  the  five 
laws  of  righteousness,  as  we  find  them 
written  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount" 
The  two  great  commandments  are 
Christ's  summary  of  the'  Jewish  law, 
the  five  laws  of  righteousness  are  his 
spiritual  interpretation  of  that  law, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  universal  needs  of  humanity. 
What  is  distinctively  characteristic  of 
Christianity  is  not  its  law,  but  its  gospel ; 
not  the   teaching  of  Christ  respecting 
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God's  reqoireinents  of  us,  but  his  teach- 
ing respecting  what  God  will  do  for  us. 
The  distinctive  message  of  Christianity  is 
to  be  found  rather  in  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  than  in  the  five  laws  of 
righteoasness  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

We  should  also  supplement  Dr.  Crap- 
sey's  article  with  a  statement  in  no  wise 
inconsistent  with  it  and  with  which  very 
probably  he  would  entirely  agree.  That 
sutement  is  this :  In  every  theolcqgical 
error  that  has  ever  gained  a  wide  influ- 
ence amongmen  there  has  been  a  spiritual 
tmth,  and  it  is  this  spiritual  truth  that 
has  given  the  error  its  acceptance.  Be- 
hind the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infallibility 
is  the  truth  that  there  is  in  the  common 
consensus  of  Christian  faith  an  invalu- 
able corrective  of  the  idiosyncratic  ex- 
periences of  the  individual.  Behind  the 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  is  a  sense 
of  reverence  for  idealized  womanhood 
which  only  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin 
could  have  kept  alive  during  the  savage- 
ly of  die  Middle  Ages.  It  is  not  the 
intellectual  form,  it  is  this  ill-expressed 
spiritual  truth,  that  makes  the  creed 
sacred  to  the  hearts  and  inspiring  to  the 
Kres  of  men  and  women.  For  this 
reason  such  creeds  ought  not  to  be  ruth- 
lessly attacked.  Religious  iconoclasm 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  religious  reform. 
The  minister  who  finds  himself  dissenting 
from  the  creed  of  the  Church  should 
neither  be  silent  nor  withdraw.  But  he 
b  not  shut  up,  as  his  sole  alternative,  to 
an  attack  upon  the  Creed.  That  may 
sometinies  be  necessary;  but  the  occasions 
will  be  rare.  Let  him  look  beneath  the 
words  of  the  creed,  whatever  the  creed 
may  be ;  let  him  seek  to  understand  the 
spiritual  truth  of  which  it  is  a  traditional 
though  a  poor  expression ;  let  him  g^ve 
his  own  expression  to  that  spiritual  truth 
m  forms  which  appeal  to  the  modem 
mind  and  are  effective  with  the  modem 
conscience.  In  doing  this  let  him  al- 
ways, with  charity  toward  all  and  malice 
toward  none,  utter  the  truth  as  God  gives 
it  to  him  to  see  the  truth,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  an  old  theology 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  a 
new  theology,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
buildii^  up  in  Christlikeness  of  char- 
acter the  men  and  women  to  whom  he 


ministers.  If  he  pursues  this  course,  he 
will  not  escape  caustic  criticism ;  but  if 
he  pays  no  attention  to  it  and  goes  on 
his  way  serenely,  there  is  no  great  danger 
in  our  time  that  he  will  suffer  even  the 
mild  martyrdom  of  an  ecclesiastical 
trial ;  and  if  he  does,  it  should  not  re- 
quire any  great  degree  of  heroism  to 
enable  him  to  endure  it.  There  are 
many  things  we  can  profitably  learo  from 
the  Japanese ;  but  their  custom  requiring 
a  condemned  official  to  commit  suicide  is 
not  one  of  the  number.  It  may  some- 
times be  the  duty  of  a  Christian  minister 
to  submit  uncomplainingly  to  execution ; 
it  is  never  his  duty  to  perform  hara-kiri. 


The    Spectator    on    the 
Doing  of  Things' 

Oh,  Mr;  Spectator,  what  a  shot  I  what 
a  wild  shot  I  Clear  off  the  target,  though 
it  be  as  large  as  a  bam  ;  and  your  shaft 
has  gone  wandering  away,  lost  in  a 
wilderness  where  nothing  grows  save 
the  poor  incapables,  thomy  cacti,  finan- 
ciers and  the  hearts  of  millionaires.  But 
the  average  man — the  common,  garden 
man — ^would  you  deprive  him  of  one  of 
the  purest  joys  of  life  ?    Go  to  I 

What  is  that  you  ask  ?  Why,  the  power 
to  think,  plan,  contrive,  circumvent  cir- 
cumstance, defy  fate,  and  boss  your  own 
job  I  What  is  the  value  of  a  decrepit 
tin  kettle  compared  to  that  ? 

Moreover,  why  deem  that  kettle 
wasted  ?  To  b^n  with,  as  it  stands  it 
is  not  a  thing  of  worth.  It  might  even 
pay  you  to  dump  it  and  get  another, 
newer  model.  All  mechanical  America 
is  built  on  middens  of  discarded  things, 
and  is  successful  because  our  men  have 
had  the  courage  thus  to  dump  a  good 
machine  when  the  right  time  came  to 
put  in  a  better  one. 

But  granted  that  the  kettle  has  been 
expended — expended,  I  say,  not  spoiled. 
An  egg-shell  we  do  not  say  is  spoiled 
because  'tis  broken  when  we  need  its 
contents.  Expended,  then:  to  what 
gain?  Why,  lessons  in  temper,  self- 
control,  self-limitations,  the  knowledge 
of  what  you  can't  do.  And  if  you  be  a 
>  See  The  Spectator  in  Tlw  Oatlook  for  August  19 
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true  man  of  your  hands,  you  do  not  leave 
that  kettle  till  you  have  mastered  the 
problem  wrapped  in  its  tinny  shell,  and 
have  a  new  fact  stored  in  your  resources 
which  may  come  in  play  in  matters  of 
more  moment  than  a  kettle's  spout.  Is 
not  that  of  more  value  than  a  hecatomb 
of  plumber's  bills  ? 

Your  sink-vent  plugs;  helpless,  you 
send  for  the  man  of  solder  and  hot  iron. 
He  comes,  and  with  him  luxurious  help- 
ers, who  stand  around  and  wait,  to  the 
increase  of  the  plumber's  scheduled  time. 
But  you,  if  you  have  brains,  watch  and 
reason.  Then,  wh^n  again  it  happens, 
you  simply  bring  in  a  section  of  the 
garden  hose,  screw  one  end  on  the  cold- 
water  faucet,  and  stick  the  other  down 
the  offending  pipe,  with  a  cloth  packing 
around  it.  Then  turn  the  water  on. 
And,  lo  1  it  bores  out  the  stoppage  clean 
in  the  twinkling  of  a  wink.  And  that 
night  Madame  suggests  that  you  have  four 
dollars  available  for  theater  purposes  that 
the  plumber  did  not  get.  Also,  the  joy 
of  no  longer  paying  those  useless,  luxuri- 
ous plumber's  helpers  for  their  society  I 
Is  this  satisfaction  to  be  thus  lightly 
ruled  off  from  the  assets  of  a  happy  life  ? 

A  blind  breaks  loose,  and  needs  a 
tool  to  repair  it.  You  have  none.  Shall 
you  send  for  a  workman  with  his  kit, 
and  pay  him  seventy-five  cents,  or  buy 
the  tool  for  thirty-five  cents,  repair  the 
blind,  and  have  the  tool  to  boot,  and  the 
pleasure  of  doing  something  outside  of 
the  ordinary  life-routine  ?  In  time  you 
will  thus  acquire  a  kit  of  your  own. 

With  such  an  acquired  resource,  you 
may,  as  I  did,  glance  around  for  some 
new  world  to  conquer,  not  too  obvious  to 
the  scornful  passer-by.  I  found  mine 
in  my  cellar.  I  ordered  lumber  from 
the  mills  of  Maine;  and  the  time  I 
found  in  hours  before  breakfast,  for  one 
full  and  happy  month.  There  I  planned 
and  hammered  and  bored  and  sawed, 
and  now  and  then  broke  into  matutinal 
song,  while  before  me  rose  the  walls 
and  shelves  of  a  noble  storage-closet: 
shelves  not  hung  on  treacherous  cleats 
of  carpentry,  but  slung  from  sturdy 
lengths  of  telegraph  wire,  those  for  the 
lower  shelves  passing  upward  through 
appropriately  bored  holes  in  their  superi- 
ors.    Many  a  cunning  device  of  ventila- 


tion and  storage  was  there  devised  in 
silent  moments  of  reflection,  while  sitting, 
like  a  St.  Simeon  Stylites  in  reduced 
circumstances,  on  a  nail-keg.  Should 
that  p'easure  of  planning  for  the  hap- 
piness of  Madame's  domain  be  left  to  the 
unfeeling  souls  of  hirelings  ?  Would  they 
think  of  a  Dutch  door,  with  a  window  in 
it  ?  or  that  a  steam-pipe  can  be  dodged 
by  making  a  desired  upper  door  to  fold 
up  on  itself  on  hinges  like  a  Japanese 
screen  ? 

Then  as  to  turnips:  what  though 
"  Dennis "  can  raise  more  and  better 
ones  than  I — which  he  can't  on  the  same 
ground,  nor  any  of  his  tribe  or  race — 
shall  I,  for  that  theory,  deprive  myself  of 
the  practice,  and  no  longer  enjoy  the 
sight  of  mine  own  plantings  growing,  nor 
seek  to  meet  the  requirements  of  mine 
own  turnip-taste  ?  Not  so  ?  Not  while 
my  pocket  edition  of  a  garden  gives  me, 
"  off  my  own  hoe,"  all  my  summer  and 
winter  vegetables,  save  potatoes,  for 
something  less  than  five  dollars  for  ferti- 
lizer and  seed.  Not  while  it  gives  me  the 
needed  incentive  to  rise  at  S  a.m.  and 
enjoy  the  morning  freshness  for  hours 
before  breakfast-time,  with  just  enough 
exercise  to  stimulate  the  happy  appetite. 

Perchance  you  see  me  at  that  hour 
now  gazing  thoughtfully  turnip-ward. 
Think  you  it  is  reflection  of  sordid  prof- 
its or  fat-production  ?  Not  at  all.  I 
am  enjoying  to  the  full  that  daily  morn- 
ing marvel  the  silver-frosting  rime  of 
the  dew  against  the  tender  green  of  the 
plant's  graceful  arches.  I  have  just 
marked  a  water-hung,  ten-foot  spider- 
line,  a  suspension  bridge  fit  for  a  fairy, 
and  wondered  how  it  was  flimg  across 
its  little  gulf — breeze-wafted,  probably. 
Beyond  me  stands  the  com.  Am  I  calcu- 
lating the  ears  in  my  four  rows  ?  Far 
from  it.  Beyond  the  boundary  reaches 
my  neighbor's  in  jungle  density,  and 
through  the  trembling  spires  the  blue 
haze  of  autumn  drifts  and  shrouds  the 
further  outlines  till  the  low  forest  seems 
to  continue  clear  to  the  distant  wood- 
land, each  spire  agleam  with  dew  in  the 
morning  sun.     Beautiful ! 

Shall  all  this  be  left  to  "  Dennis  "  ? 
Not  so.  His  name  is  Dennis.  Propi- 
tious omen  1 

John  Pkkston  Trus. 
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WHEN  one  wants  authoritative 
infonnation  in  any  department, 
one  goes  to  the  head  of  that 
deportment.  The  heads  of  the  depart- 
ment of  diplomacy  at  the  Portsmouth 
Peace  Conference  are  Sergius  Witte  and 
Jutaro  Komura,  the  ranking  plenipo- 
tentiaries. The  first  has  been  Russian 
Finance  Minister ;  the  latter  is  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister. 

The  Russian  ranking  plenipotentiary 
stands,  mentally  as  well  as  physically, 
head  and  shoulders  above  other  Rus- 
sian statesmen.  Thus  he  seems  the  one 
most  favorably  to  represent  his  country 
at  this  conference.  His  achievements 
are  what  one  might  expect  from  a  g^ant 
in  mind  and  will.  He  has  established  (I) 
a  gold-standard  currency,  thus  creating 
a  stable  credit;  (2)  many  and  diversified 
industries,  thus  bringing  Russia's  re- 
sources into  line  with  those  of  modern 
nations;  (3)  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, with  its  branches,  a  total  length  of 
neariy  six  thousand  miles,  connecting 
Moscow  with  the  Pacific  coast  at  Vladi- 
vostok ;  and  (4)  the  vodka,  or  Russian 
whisky,  monopoly,  by  which  enormous 
and  usurious  private  gains  have  been 
diverted  into  a  source  of  steady  and 
large  public  income.  During  his  ten 
years'  service  as  Finance  Minister  Mr. 
Witte  doubled  the  Government's  rev- 
enue. Thus,  if  any  man  ever  deserved 
well  of  the  Russian  Government,  it  is 
Seigius  Witte.  But  two  years  ago  the 
Czar  relieved  him  of  his  duties  as 
Finance  Minister  and  gave  him  instead 
the  rather  empty  honor,  comparatively,  of 
Ae  Presidency  of  the  Council.  Instead, 
die  Czar  might  well  have  made  Sergius 
Witte  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

The  proximate  reason  for  the  Czar's 
action,  I  learn  from  Sir  Donald  Wallace, 
iriio  is  here  and  speaks  from  a  residence 
of  many  years  in  Russia,  was  hardly  so 
much  die  financial  and  commercial  crisis 
of  1900,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had 
been  attributed  to  Mr.  Witte's  stimula- 
tion of  the  industries  at  the  apparent 
expense  of  agriculture,  as  to  some  im- 


prudent and  not  altogether  respectful 
remarks.  Brusque  in  manner,  and,  as 
Sir  Donald  says,  incapable  of  brooking 
contradiction,  he  made  many  enemies, 
and  doubled  the  number  when  his  col- 
leagues fancied  that  he  was  encroaching 
on  their  provinces.  He  had  already 
made  enemies  of  the  agrarians  and  of 
the  anti-capitalistic  doctrinaires,  the 
ultimate  causers  of  his  downfall.  In 
1898  he  angered  a  third  class,  the  jin- 
goists,  by  protesting  against  the  seizure 
of  Port  Arthur.  Two  years  later  he 
disturbed  them  by  his  conferences  with 
Marquis  Ito.  Japan's  greatest  statesman 
was  then  seeking  a  foreign  alliance  for 
his  country.  He  had  come  to  St.  Peters- 
burg before  going  to  London.  Had  the 
Czar  followed  Mr.  Witte's  idea,  there 
might  have  been  a  Russo-Japanese 
instead  of  an  Anglo-Japanese  alliance, 
and  the  present  unnecessary  war  might 
have  been  prevented.  Indeed,  had  the 
Czar  followed  Mr.  Witte's  outspoken 
and  strenuous  counsel  another  two  years 
later,  there  would  have  been  no  war. 

Russia's  ranking  plenipotentiary  seems, 
therefore,  incomparably  Russia's  best 
man  to  end  war  and  make  peace,  for  no 
onesuspectshimof  being  a  jingo.  But  he 
is  not  for  peace  at  any  price,  certainly 
not  at  the  price  which  the  Japanese 
envoys  demand. 

The  Russian  mission  is  composed  of 
carefully  selected  plenipotentiaries,  sec- 
retaries, and  advisers  in  law,  finance, 
and  trade.  In  choosing  men  of  the 
first  rank  and  in  sending  them  at 
great  expense  half-way  around  the  world 
to  become  the  guests  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  Czar  must  have  been  rctuated 
by  the  high  ideal  which  moved  him  some 
years  ago  to  summon  the  nations  to 
another  and  more  general  Peace  Confer- 
ence, the  result  of  which  is  the  univer- 
sally and  increasingly  respected  Hague 
Tribunal. 

The  Russians  agreed  to  eight  out  of 
the  twelve  Japanese  demands  as  prece- 
dent to  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  They 
refused  the   remaining  four.     A  dead- 
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lock  followed.  It  was  liable  to  end 
the  conference  in  disaster.  The  carnage 
would  continue.  In  the  interest  of 
humanity,  therefore,  President  Roosevelt, 
backed,  it  is  believed,  by  the  neutral 
Powers,  personally  and  praiseworthily 
offered  his  good  offices.  At  his  instance 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  world's  peace, 
Japan  magnanimously  made  concessions. 
Russia  declined  to  consider  them. 

"  But  this  may  be  Japan's  irreducible 
minimum,"  I  said  to  a  Russian  of  high 
standing.  "  Do  you  want  to  lose  all 
your  Pacific  posessions  ?  The  Japanese 
have  already  made  a  landing  on  Kam- 
chatka." 

"  Let  them,"  he  answered.  "  Better 
so  than  that  we  should  pay  indemnity, 
no  matter  how  disguised.  In  another 
year  the  position  of  the  Japanese  will  be 
much  worse  than  it  is  now.  They  know 
it,  and  that  is  why  they  want  peace. 
We  have  over  half  a  million  men  in  the 
field.  Our  generals  are  confident  of 
ultimate  victory ;  they  advise  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war.  But  suppose  the  for- 
tunes of  war  to  be  adverse  to  us.  We 
could  quietly  retire  into  Siberia  and  say 
'  Come  on.'  We  could  lure  the  Japanese 
far  from  their  base  of  supplies.  Could 
they  follow  us  into  Russia  proper? 
Could  they  even  follow  us  to  Irkutsk  ? 
No.  They  could  not  keep  up  their  lines  of 
communication.  When  a  soldier  falls,  we 
do  not  feel  his  loss  as  much  as  they  do. 
We  have  a  population  of  136,000,000, 
they  of  47,000,000.  We  can  better 
afford  to  continue  the  war  than  they  can, 
both  in  lives  and  money.  If  they  should 
follow  us  towards  Russia  proper,  the 
war  would  cost  them  far  more  a  day 
than  we  would  be  paying,  even  suppos- 
ing the  financial  resources  of  Russia 
and  Japan  to  be  equal.  But  they  are  not 
equal.  We  have  vast  unmor^aged  re- 
sources ;  theirs  are  mostly  mortgaged. 

"  Yes,"  confirmed  Mr.  Witte.  "  There 
are  our  immense  crown  domains,  forests 
and  mining  lands,  our  customs  dues,  the 
vodka  monopoly  which  I  established 
myself,  the  petroleum  fields — though 
operated  by  private  companies — and 
about  forty  thousand  versts  of  railway. 
A  mile  is  about  a  verst  and  a  half,  you 
know.  Last  year  we  had  an  income  of 
over  two  hundred  million  rubles — a  ruble 


is  about  fifty  cents  in  your  money — from 
our  customs;  but  my  vodka  monopoly 
brought  in  three  hundred  and  eighty  mill- 
ion rubles.  Japan's  resources  are  well 
known  and  pretty  well  mortgaged.  Rus- 
sia's are  not  so  well  known ;  they  are 
potentially  infinitely  great,  and  on  them 
we  can  raise  all  the  money  we  require. 
Besides,  from  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  Russia  has  never  repudiated  a 
single  obligation." 

"  Then  there  is  a  good  chance  for  Amer- 
ican capital  to  be  employed  in  Russia 
and  Siberia,  if  it  were  not  for  your  sup- 
posedly exclusive  coix>oration  provis- 
ions." 

"  They  are  not  exclusive,"  inteix>osed 
Mr.  Gregory  Wilemkin,  the  Russian  Fi- 
nancial Attach^,  who  had  entered  the 
room;  "any  one  from  any  nationality 
may  be  on  a  board  of  directors.  Our 
only  requirement  is  that  the  managing^ 
director  shall  be  a  Russian." 

"In  the  board  meetings,  however, 
does  his  vote  not  count  for  more  than 
that  of  any  other  director  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
"  One  man's  vote  is  as  good  as  another's. 
Under  our  present  laws  you  will  see  that 
Russian  prosperity  will  mean  the  pros- 
perity of  many  men  from  many  nations. 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  more  money  to 
be  made  in  Russia  and  Siberia  by  a 
clever  American,  who  has  both  brains 
and  capital,  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world." 

"  But  this  can  be  only  under  peace- 
ful conditions.  The  Duma  may  be  a 
prominent  factor  in  bringing  that  about," 
I  suggested,  to  which  Mr.  Witte  nodded 
his  head  vigorously.     I  then  asked : 

"  Is  not  the  Czar's  promulgation  of  a 
Duma  a  wise  act  as  affecting  Russia's 
internal  tranquillity,  but  especially  at  this 
time  as  affecting  a  united  Russian  front 
in  face  of  external  peril  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  his  Excellency. 
"There  are  some  peasants  among  our 
136,000,000  people  who  have  not  even 
heard  that  a  war  exists.  Some  others, 
peasants  and  those  of  higher  station,  are 
opposed  to  it.  The  Duma  is  the  seed  of 
unification,  not  immediate,  but  ultimate." 

Finally  I  inquired :  "  Do  you  still 
maintain  your  attitude  r^^rding  the 
latest  Japanese  proposals  ?" 
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"  Yes,"  he  answered,  with  impressive 
emphasis.  "Russia will  not  payindemnity 
in  any  form.  The  Czar's  final  instruc- 
tions on  that  point  are  explicit.  No 
cession  of  territory  and  not  a  kopeck  for 
indemnity,  direct  or  indirect" 

As  the  Japanese  differ  from  the  Slavs, 
so  Baron  Komura  is  Sergius  Witte's  phys- 
ical and  mental  antithesis.  But  the 
Russian  is  something  more  than  a  char- 
acteristic Slav.  His  hearty,  vigorous, 
democratic  manner  towards  all  is  quite 
American.  It  explains  his  popularity 
here.  As  one  sees  Baron  Komura 
walking  through  the  corridors  of  the 
Hotel  Wentworth  one  notes  at  first  only 
a  small,  shy,  retiring,  refined-looking, 
akrt  man ;  but  one  soon  discovers 
that  he  is  taciturn,  secretive,  impene- 
trable. Meet  him  in  his  own  parlor 
aloi>e  for  a  half-hour's  talk,  however,  or 
sit  with  him  at  dinner  in  a  private  house, 
and  he  is  a  vivacious,  instructive  com- 
panion. He  is  earnest  in  his  desire  to 
make  all  things  clear,  and  he  certainly 
does  so,  with  a  charm  as  great  as  that 
of  his  antagonists — and  no  foreigner  can 
be  more  agreeable  than  can  a  refined, 
educated,  traveled  Russian. 

The  impression  which  often  obtains 
here,  among  the  less  well  informed,  that 
J^tan's  success  in  civilization  is  mostly 
doe  to  the  education  which,  after  1875, 
her  bright  young  men  received  in  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  and  to  the  suggestions 
given  in  Japan  by  foreigners  resident 
there,  is  deprecated  by  Baron  Komura,  as 
it  is  by  his  old  friend  and  coll^;e  chum, 
Baron  Kaneko.  The  Japanese  have  had 
many  centuries  of  training  in  precaution, 
exactness,  discipline,  despatdi.  Theirs 
is  no  mushroom  growth.  Theirs  is  the 
slow,  permanent  education  of  the  age  in 
the  essential,  elemental,  national  traits, 
no  matter  wlut  may  have  been  welcomed 
from  the  outside  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion, suggestion,  and  consequent  expan- 
sion. Theirs  is  an  intense  patriotism 
and  love  of  country;  they  are  propor- 
tionately sensitive  to  hasty  and  inaccu- 
rate generalizations  and  criticism. 

The  opinions  of  Baron  Komura  and 
some  of  his  colleagues  are  expressed  in 
perfect  English,  and  with  an  exact  pre- 
cision and  nicety  of  language  which  re- 
Veals  a  characteristie  Japanese  trait.     An 


artisan  in  Osaka  makes  a  tiny  box — so 
tiny,  indeed,  that  one  can  hardly  see  it 
Then  he  makes  another,  a  little  larger, 
so  as  to  fit  exactly  around  the  first ;  then 
another  to  fit  exactly  around  the  second, 
and  so  getting  larger  and  larger,  until  he 
has  made  twenty  or  thirty.  E^ctness 
seems  to  characterize  the  Japanese  in  all 
their  affairs.  It  was,  then,  natural  for 
them,  with  their  precision  t  to  make  "  war 
by  prearrangement,"  to  quote  Mr.  Ken- 
nan's  happy  phrase. 

As  secrecy  in  working  out  the  detail 
of  any  project  seems  to  be  a  salient  Japa- 
nese quality,  I  ventured  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  a  Japanese  of  high  station  to 
its  apparent  absence  among  the  Rus- 
sians. This  was  recently  shown.  After 
agreeing  to  keep  the  Japanese  terms  of 
peace  secret,  they  "leaked  out,"  in  a 
somewhat  distorted  form,  from  the  Rus- 
sian embassy.  Not  only  was  no  apology 
forthcoming  from  Mr.  Witte,  the  ranking 
Russian  plenipotentiary,  but  the  state- 
ment which  he  did  make  almost  seemed 
to  some  of  the  Japanese  a  cynical  defiance 
of  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy  and 
even  honor  in  such  matters.  It  is,  of 
course,  in  the  Russians'  interest  to  excite 
as  much  sympathy  as  possible  for  them- 
selves by  an  immediate  exhibition  of 
Japan's  drastic  demands  as  precedent  to 
peace. 

The  writer  r^^ets,  however,  that  one 
exception  has  not  been  made  to  Japa- 
nese taciturnity.  It  would  not  have 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  diplomatic 
detail,  to  which  secrecy  is,  of  course, 
necessary,  though  the  end  to  be  attained 
may  be  known.  So  I  said  to  my  Japa- 
nese friend :  "  I  could  wish  that  some  re- 
ply might  have  come  from  your  embassy, 
even  if  made  unofficially,  to  Professor 
Martens's  statement  the  other  day  con- 
cerning the  payments  of  indemnity. 
Now,  Professor  Martens  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  authorities  on  international 
law,  and  everything  that  he  says  is  re- 
ceived with  great  respect  and  deference 
throughout  the  world.  His  influence  is 
second  to  no  one's  in  his  own  field." 

"  I  recogpnize  the  force  of  your  sug- 
gestion," replied  my  friend.  "  Some  reply 
oug^t  to  be  made,  and,  later,  a  reply  will 
be  made.  But  not  now.  We  do  not 
want  these  negotiations  to  becema  en- 
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tirely  the  property  of  the  public  before 
they  are  concluded." 

"  But  would  they  ?"  I  rejoined.  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  Professor  Martens 
raises  a  question  of  past  history  rather  than 
of  present  politics.  He  cites  the  events 
of  1807,  1815,  1871,  and  1878  as  prov- 
ing that  indemnity  is  paid  only  when  a 
nation  is  entirely  vanquished  as  well  as 
beaten." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  declared  the 
Japanese  authority,  "in  every  instance 
cited  by  Professor  Martens,  mdemnity 
was  paid,  not  so  much  because  of  lands 
occupied  by  the  enemy  as  because  of 
the  fear  that  he  would  occupy  other  and 
more  vitally  valuable  lands.  The  infer- 
ence is  obvious.  If  Russia  reimburses 
us  at  all  for  the  cost  of  the  war,  it  will 
be  largely  because  she  does  not  wish  to 
lose  all  her  Pacific  possessions. 

"  Mr.  Witte  says  that  Russia  will  pay 
for  the  good  Japan  has  done  to  his  coun- 
try— as  in  our  care  of  Russian  prisoners 
— ^but '  not  a  kopeck '  for  the  evil  we  have 
done.  Yet  I  have  felt  that  the  Power 
morally  responsible  for  the  war  should 
pay  the  cost  of  hostilities,  into  which  we 
were  forced  for  self-preservation.  Six 
months  before  the  beginning  of  hos- 
tilities, Baron  Komura,  as  Foreign  Min- 
ister, proposed  to  Russia  a  reciprocal 
recognition  of  respective  rights  in  Korea 
and  Manchuria.  That  proposal  was  fair 
to  both  sides.  Moreover,  the  acceptance 
of  such  a  proposal  was  essential  to  our 
national  integ^ty,  ever  increasingly  men- 
aced by  Russia.  If  Mr.  Witte  had  been 
in  power,  the  proposal  might  have  been 
accepted.     But  it  was  not. 

"  We  have  now  gained  that  for  which 
we  rightfully  contended  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria.  We  have  saved  the  national 
integrity.  But  we  must  do  more  than 
this.  We  must  secure  the  future.  We 
must  rearrange  the  map  of  eastern  Asia 
so  as  to  make  another  Russian  advance 
impossible." 

Mr.  Witte  has  shown  that  Russia  has 
larger  resources  than  has  Japan  on  which 
to  raise  money.  But  in  the  matter  of 
taxation  the  Japanese  affirm  that  their 
rates  bear  only  half  as  heavily  on  the 
people  as  do  Russia's  on  the  Russians. 
Concerning  this  I  consulted  Mr.  Henry 
Willard  Denison,  who  occupies  a  position 


in  the  Gaimusho,  or  Japanese  Foreign 
Office,  as  l^^l  advisei,  similar  to  that 
occupied  in  the  Russian  Foreign  Office 
by  Professor  Martens.  Mr.  Denison  said : 
"  The  rupture  with  Russia  made  it  nec- 
essary to  find  the  funds  for  meeting  the 
extraordinary  expenditures  for  war  pur- 
poses. Accordingly,  the  imperial  taxes 
already  in  existence  were  increased  in 
rate.  Many  others  were  newly  imposed. 
Thus  the  burden  on  the  nation  may 
appear  to  have  become  heavy.  But  the 
rate  of  local  taxation  was  restricted. 
Moreover,  in  view  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, the  municipal  authorities  have  been 
making  every  effort  to  curtail  local  ex- 
penditure by  postponing  the  compara- 
tively less  iirportant  among  the  various 
public  undertakings.  Hence  the  local 
taxes,  formerly  almost  equal  to  the  na- 
tional imposts,  have  been  greatly  re- 
duced, with  the  result  that  the  increase 
of  the  burden  on  the  nation  is  not  really 
so  heavy  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
increased  rate  of  imperial  taxation.  Be- 
sides, the  agricultural  classes,  which 
form  a  large  majority  of  the  population  of 
the  country,  have  had  their  wealth  mate- 
rially augmented  by  last  year's  abundant 
rice  harvest,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
imbued  with  a  high  spirit  of  patriotism, 
has  been  practicing  great  economy." 

On  February  12,  1902,  a  treaty  was 
signed  by  which  the  England  of  the  West 
and  Japan,  the  England  of  the  East,  be- 
came allies.  As  I  left  Baron  Komura,  I 
could  not  help  hoping  that  the  hand  of 
the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister,  under 
whom  that  treaty  was  drafted,  may  also 
sign  a  Treaty  of  Washington.  The  first 
is  the  most  momentous  foreign  document 
to  which  Japan  ever  became  a  party,  and 
now,  by  reason  of  its  renewal  on  another 
basis,  is  stronger  than  lefore,  not  as 
benefiting  the  two  nations  alone,  but 
also  as  security  against  general  con- 
flagration. The  second  treaty,  however, 
more  dramatic  ih  its  making,  and  the 
first  between  two  foreign  powers  to  be 
negotiated  in  America,  would  be  a  grater 
triumph  for  humanity.  The  blessing 
seems  so  near :  it  is  so  far.  Despite  the 
physical  nearness  of  Seigius  Witte  and 
Jutaro  Komura,  it  is  a  far  cry  from  St 
Petersburg  to  Tokyo  via  Portsmouth. 

E.  F.  B 
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Two  Russian  Soldiers 


By  Ernest  Poole 

I. — A  Wounded  Soldier's  View 


•TTEIGHI    Good  speech  to  you  1" 

|~~l    A   tall,  deep-chested  peasant 

■*•  -■-  soldier  lurched  into  the  door- 
way of  our  second-class  compartment 
His  right  arm  was  in  a  sling. 

The  "  fast  train  "  was  jolting  and 
rambling  fifteen  miles  an  hour  through 
southern  Russia's  prairies  —  "  famine 
districts,"  homes  of  the  most  starved 
and  dumb  and  ignorant  subjects  of  the 
Czar.  It  was  after  midnight,  but  still 
in  the  third-class  compartment  next  ours 
rang  curses,  yells,  and  laughter.  The 
train  was  packed  with  wounded  soldiers 
going  home.  Every  few  minutes  some 
d  dtem  squeezed  along  the  dark,  narrow 
passage  outside. 

••Come  in  I  Glad  to  see  you  I"  cried 
mj  interpreter,  Ivanoff.  He  jerked  the 
nan  in  and  banged  the  sliding  door 
just  in  time  to  keep  out  a  crowd  who 
cacne  jostling  down  the  passage. 

The  man  stood  a  moment  smiling 
down  at  us.  By  the  smile,  by  the  shine 
in  his  eyes,  by  the  red  flush  in  his  thin, 
boUow  cheeks,  you  could  see  he  had 
been  drinking  vodka — ^not  much — he 
was  too  poor  for  that ;  but  even  a  little 
Todka  can  loosen  the  soul  and  the 
tongue  of  a  man  if  his  stomach  is  faint 
and  empty. 

He  swayed  with  each  jolt  of  the  car. 
The  short,  sputtering  lump  of  candle  in 
the  dingy  lamp  above  direw  dancing 
shadows  down  and  made  his  face  look 
Saimt;  his  black,  deep-set  eyes  were 
haggard  and  circled  with  darkness.  His 
patched  g^y  uniform  was  torn  o[>en 
in  front  His  head  was  shaved  close ; 
the  scalp  showed  white  over  the  deep 
brown  tan  of  his  face  and  neck.  He 
had  a  li^t  mustache  and  a  week's 
bristle  at  hair  on  his  face.  His  nose 
was  blunt  Hb  jaw  was  square  and 
let    He  h^d  stopped  smiling. 

Suddenly  he  slipped  his  arm  from  the 
iling,  jericed  off  his  jacket  and  then  his 
led  shirt  uid  stood  naked  to  the  waist 


the  big  muscles  on  chest  and  shoulders 
nervously  contracting. 

"  I.KX>k  here."  He  crooked  his  hairy 
right  arm.  The  elbow  was  black  and 
swollen  to  twice  its  size ;  an  enormous 
boil  bulged  beneath. 

"  Piece  of  shrapnel  from  a  Jap  cannon 
at  Liaoyang.  All  done  in  one  smash. 
On  the  hospital  train  the  doctor  said, 
'  No  use  bothering.  The  arm  is  spoiled.' 
That's  what  he  said.  My  right  arm  1" 
He  clinched  his  big  fist  hard,  and  then 
suddenly  winced  with  the  throbs  of 
pain  he  had  started  in  his  elbow.  He 
sank  down  on  the  seat,  white  and  faint 
eyes  shut,  jaw  quivering.  In  a  minute 
he  looked  up.  By  his  eyes  you  could 
see  that  the  pain  had  cleared  (he 
vodka  clouds  from  his  brain.  His  eyes 
were  sober  now  and  gleamed  with  bitter- 
ness. 

"  I'm  worse  than  dead.  I'm  spoiled. 
Why?  That's  what  I  want  to  know. 
Who  wants  war  ?  None  of  our  fellows 
did.  By  God,  it  was  terrible  that  day  1 
Other  fellows  all  around  me  as  far  as  I 
could  see  kept  pitching  their  arms  up 
towards  the  sun  and  tumbling  on  their 
backs  and  kicking.  Two  of  'em  lay 
shaking  and  bleeding  right  beside  me. 
One  was  a  fellow  from  my  village. 

" '  Good-by,  brother  I'  he  yelled,  shrill 
as  a  woman's  scream ;  I  could  hear  him 
above  the  roar.  Then — '  Hu  I'  and  his 
face  turned  up  dead  as  a  flat  stone. 

"  I  stood  up,  and  everywhere  I  looked 
men  were  falling.  Then  came  a  red 
burst  in  the  air,  and  my  eyes  saw  only 
black  for  a  minute.  When  I  could  think 
and  see  again,  I  looked  down  at  my 
right  hand,  and  kept  looking.  It  would 
not  move.  It  felt  as  far  from  me  as  if 
I'd  left  it  hung  up  on  the  wall  of  my  hut 
back  here  in  Russia.  My  elbow  began 
aching.  I  felt  too  dull  to  think  out  why 
it  ached. 

"Bang I  An  officer  beat  me  on  the 
head    with    his    sword.     '  You  I     Why 
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don't  you  load  ? — Hold  on  1  Wounded, 
eh  ?    Get  off  there — ^hospital  wagon  I' 

"  So  I  went  stiunbling  over  dead  fel- 
lows and  live  ones. 

"  Then,  for  a  week,  or  a  month,  or  a 
year — I  don't  know  how  long — I  lay  in 
jolting  wagons,  or  walked  on  dusty  roads, 
or  lay  in  railroad  cars  for  cattle.  Those 
cars  were  worse  than  battles — always 
groans.  The  worst  fellows  kept  whis- 
pering to  the  others  to  stick  a  knife  in 
them  because  they  couldn't  bear  the 
aches.  I've  seen  so  many  men  die  I 
get  them  all  mixed  up  in  my  dreams; 
all  the  faces  keep  tumbling  together. 

"  Well,  and  now  in  a  few  hours  I'll  be 
in  my  village.  That  will  be  the  worst 
There  will  be  thirty-four  widows  who 
don't  know  it  I  was  with  their  hus- 
bands. I  saw  them  all  tumbled  at  night 
into  the  long  ditch.  What  can  I  tell 
the  women  ?  I  must  lie,  and  say,  '  My 
girls,  your  husbands  are  feeling  finel' 
That's  the  lie  I  must  tell  to  thirty-four 
women.  And  if  you  were  living  in  my 
shirt,  you  would  feel  what  a  hard  thing  it 
is  to  get  your  tongue  and  your  soul 
ready  for  such  lies.  Every  minute  I 
keep  thinking  what  I'll  say. 

"  The  meanest  part  is  what  the  Gov- 
ernment will  say  to  these  widows.  They 
will  say,  '  Heigh,  you  I  step  up  I  Num- 
ber 2S0,301--husband  dead — here  is 
two  and  a  half  rubles  [$1.37]  for  you 
and  your  family  for  the  first  month. 
Next  month  come  back  and  get  two 
rubles.  Third  month,  one  and  a  half 
rubles.  After  that,  don't  come !'  So 
off  goes  the  poor  woman,  shivering  and 
bawling  like  a  baby.  She  has  five  or 
seven  children — most  of  them  do.  Well, 
what  is  left  for  her  ?  Nothing  but  to 
become  a  bad  woman.  My  wife  wrote 
to  me  that  already  five  widows  in  our 
village  have  gone  to  the  town  to  get  bad. 

"  So  now  I  must  tell  the  others — 
thirty-four  widows  1  That's  why  I  took 
vodka  at  the  last  station.  But  now  it  is 
all  out  of  my  hiad,  and  I  have  to  b^n 
thinking  again  what  I'll  say.  Well — I'll 
put  on  my  shirt." 

He  drew  it  down  painfully  down  over 
his  head,  and  then  sat  leaning  forward, 
pounding  one  hand  into  the  other,  staring 
at  us.  In  his  big,  anxious  eyes  you 
could  see  how  hard  he  was  thinking. 


"Tell  me  this."  He  stood  up  and 
spoke  slowly.  "  Why  did  they  send  at 
first  hardly  any  Cossacks  or  r^^ular 
soldiers  to  the  front,  but  only  us  militia  ? 
These  Cossacks — two  hundred  thousand 
of  'em — ^they  just  ride  around  here  in 
Russia  and  beat  our  peasants.  They 
laugh  and  tell  us,  '  We  Cossacks  tnust 
stay  here  to  guard  our  Czar  from  the 
enemy  inside.'  And  who  is  this  enemy  ? 
Us — us  peasants  I  It's  all  so  mixed  up 
I  can't  think  it  out  None  of  us  fellows 
can  get  it  straight.  We  used  to  lie  in 
our  tents  and  say, '  Devils  1  No  use  to 
think  1  They  want  us  killed  to-morrow  I 
That's  all  there  is  to  it  I' 

"  All  militia.  Even  old  men  with  long 
gray  hair.  Do  you  know  how  old  ?  Why, 
they  had  even  men  who  served  from  187 1 
to  1876 — men  sixty  years  old!  It  is 
against  the  law,  but  they  broke  the  law, 
they  dragged  the  old  men  out  three  right 
from  our  village.  And  in  that  battle  I 
saw  gray  heads  tumble."  He  struck  his 
chest  "  I — I  saw  it  I  Listen  I  One  of 
them  that  tumbled — he  had  a  grandson 
fighting  right  near  me  I  A  red-headed  boy  I 
And  the  old  one  was  dead  by  night  I 

"  Why  did  he  have  to  die  ?  Did  our 
fellows  have  anything  to  say  about  start- 
ing this  war  ?  Ah  1"  The  man  leaned 
far  back,  laughing  bitterly ;  the  dim  light 
fell  full  on  his  eyes  and  showed  them  red 
with  hatred  and  revolt 

"Look  herel  I  see  now  that  you 
fellows  are  all  right,  I  can  talk  out  to  you 
just  the  same  as  I  think.  I  will  tell  you 
something  I  didn't  dare  to  tell  you  at 
first  You  thought  I  was  drunk.  I 
was — ^a  litde — but  only  a  fool  talks  out 
when  he's  drunk  with  fellows  he  don't 
know.  But  I  know  you  now — I  know 
by  the  way  your  eyes  look.  So  I'll  tell 
you  how  our  fellows  feel  about  this. 

"  In  that  battle,  when  old  men  and 
boys  yelled  and  tumbled,  when  some 
fools  even  shouted  'way  up  to  God  for 
help,  and  we  all  ran  around,  and  no  fellow 
knew  what  to  do  next— then  General 
Orloff  galloped  right  through  on  bis  big 
g^y  and  black  horse  and  shouted,  '  I 
will  hang  you  all  I  You  canaille  1  Cow- 
ards, devils,  fools  I  This  is  how  you 
fight,  how  you  guard  the  Holy  Cross 
against  the  heathen,  how  you  guard  your 
God  and  your  Czar.     Beasts  I' 
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"Then  " — here  the  man  sat  down  and 
leaned  $o  close  that  I  felt  his  feverish 
breath ;  his  harsh  voice  sank  to  a  husky 
whisper — "then  first  one  tall  peasant 
bock  of  me  said, '  Our  general  is  a  devil. 
Kill  the  deviir  Then  a  few  others 
shouted  the  same,  and  then  thousands  of 
us  roared, '  Devil  I  Kill  the  devil  I'  You 
could  see  all  the  faces  wild  and  red. 
Then,  white  and  scared,  ourgeneral  jerked 
his  horse  round  and  rushed  off  so  fast 
dut  his  polished  heels  made  a  streak  of 
lightning. 

"  That's  it — I  tell  you  us  fellows  are 
beginning  to  think.  What  good  is  all 
this  war  to  us  ?  What  are  we  killed  for  ? 
Why  is  my  arm  no  good  any  more? 
That's  it  I  tell  you — I  saw  this  damned 
Manchuria.  It's  no  good  I  It's  only 
rocks  and  mountains.  Not  a  good  farm 
for  one  of  us  in  the  whole  place.  The 
night  before  one  battle  a  fellow  said  to 
me,  'Height  Ivan — ^justlook.'  He  sat 
op  and  looked  down  at  the  rocks  we 
were  trying  to  sleep  on.  '  This  is  the 
land  we  get  killed  for  in  the  morning. 


Nice  land,  isn't  it?  You  mig^t  think 
we  haven't  land  enough  back  in  Russia, 
so  we  must  fight  and  slash  for  these 
rocks.' 

"  I  tell  you  we  don't  want  it  We 
want  land  here  I  There  is  plenty  right 
here  if  we  could  only  get  it  away  from 
all  the  Czar's  rich  people — devils  I  We 
starve  here  with  com  stacked  all  around 
us  t 

"  We  fight  out  there  only  for  the  Czar's 
banns.  I  can't  think  it  all  out  straight 
and  clear.  My  head  gets  mixed  and 
dark  inside.  But  we  all  know,  all  the 
same.  The  war  is  a  big  scheme  to  make 
those  barins  rich.  I  guess  it's  the  big- 
gest money  scheme  that  was  ever  fixed 
up.  And  we  get  killed  for  it  1  Three 
hundred  thousand  dead  already  t  And 
I  tell  you  my  arm  is  spoiled.  I  can't 
work.  My  wife  and  all  our  little  brats 
must  starve.  And  now,  in  the  morning 
I  must  see  those  thirty-four  widows. 
Well — good-night  I  have  still  ten  ko- 
pecks left.  One  more  bottle  of  vodka  I 
Good-night,  fellows — good-night  1" 


II. — A   Cossack   Practical  Joke 


"Well,  in  my  troop  we  worked  a 
devilish  good  joke  last  night  I"  The 
young  Cossack  giant  of  a  lieutenant 
leaned  over,  grabbed  the  gallon  bottle  of 
todka  in  both  his  hairy  hands,  and  took 
a  long  pull  to  refresh  his  memory. 

It  was  a  hot  day,  last  April,  down  in 
die  Caucasian  Mountains — home  of  ten 
Bullion  Georgians,  Armenians,  and  Tar- 
tars, all  subjects  of  the  Russian  Czar — 
rebellious,  but  held  down  to  loyalty  by 
fifty  thousand  Cossacks.  The  Cossacks 
—the  only  loyal  subjects  left  to  Nicholas 
the  Second,  savage  pwlice,  two  hundred 
thousand  strong;  splendid  horsemen, 
cruel,  ignorant  and  superstitious,  un- 
flinching, boisterous,  glorious  savages 
all  Such  are  the  men  who  have  bat- 
tered down  the  Revolution  in  Russia. 

My  interpreter  Ivanoff  and  I  had  sat 
joking  for  the  last  two  hours  in  the  same 
traiiHibmpartment  with  three  Cossack 
t^cers— one  gruff  old  Colonel  and  two 
young  lieutenants,  wearing  long  brown- 
belted  cloaks  with  poniards  stuck  in  the 
belts.  Their  gray  fur  caps  were  off. 
Their  massive,  bristling  faces  were  red 


and  glistening  from  the  vodka.  They 
had  finished  two  and  a  half  gallons  in 
two  hours. 

"  Well,  don't  swallow  the  bottle," 
grunted  the  old  Colonel.  "  Hand  it 
over.  Now  what's  your  joke?"  The 
young  Cossack  wiped  his  thick  red  lips 
with  the  back  of  his  hand  and  laughed. 
His  frank  brown  eyes  glistened.  He 
was  the  kind  of  man  you  like  at  once 
and  can't  tell  why. 

"Well,  my  troop  was  giving  me  a 
send-off,  and  of  course  we  all  got  roar- 
ing full.  Out  we  marched  on  tiie  steep 
village  street.  Mountains,  clouds,  and 
houses  all  flew  around  with  the  stars — 
that's  how  it  looked  to  me.  I  kept 
slipping  on  the  wet  cobblestones.  Every 
time  I  went  down  my  chum  Luka  got  in 
a  hard  kick.  Luka  and  I  had  always 
been  like  brothers ;  all  that  day  he  had 
been  feeling  bad  about  my  going  off,  so 
now  he  had  got  drunk  as  a  devil  1  I've 
never  seen  him  worse.  The  Georgian 
fools  grabbed  all  their  women  and  ran 
like  cats  for  their  houses.  Doors  kept 
slamming — ^slam,     slam,     slam  I       We 
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shouted  songs,  we  cursed  till  the  moun- 
tains cracked,  we  played  all  the  old 
tricks.  At  last  we  saw  one  man  left  in 
the  street — a  thin  old  devil  of  a  Jew 
trying  to  sneak  from  one  house  to 
another. 

"  '  Grab  him  1'  yelled  Luka.  We  made 
a  rush.  The  Jew  dove  for  his  hole,  and 
wriggled  like  a  rat  when  we  nabbed 
him.  Look  I  here's  where  his  long 
yellow  nails  scratched  my  arm.  But  his 
scratches  didn't  last  long.  He  got  weak 
and  fell  in  the  mud,  and  lay  taking  big 
slow  breaths.  Mother  of  Christ  1  how 
mad  he  was  I  His  eyes  were  so  hot  with 
rage  that  we  stood  around  and  laughed 
till  the  tears  came. 

"Then  we  boosted  him  up  on  our 
shoulders  and  had  a  march  down  the 
street.  Every  minute  he  gave  a  big 
wriggle  and  a  squawk.  Then  he  prayed 
and  got  quiet  We  marched  into  the 
barracks  yard. 

"  '  Let's  baptize  the  devil,'  some  fellow 
shouted.  We  all  heaved  him  up  into 
the  parasha  [tub] — a  big  one — five  feet 
square  and  six  feet  high.  It  was  full 
up  to  the  brim;  the  soldiers  had  just 
cleaned  the  horse-stalls.  In  he  went 
with  a  splash. 

"  But  the  cute  old  Jew  went  in  feet 
first  and  kept  his  head  up  out  of  the 
mess.  He  stood  there  up  to  his  neck. 
His  old  eyes  glared  over  the  edge  and 
he  cursed  the  Colonel. 

"'What  I'  roared  the  Colonel.  'What 
was  that  ?' 

"The  Jew's  voice  got  a  little  louder 
and  slower.     He  cursed  slowly. 

"  The  Colonel  hauled  out  his  revolver. 
He  leaned  close  to  the  tub  and  stuck  the 
barrel  close  to  the  face  of  the  Jew. 

" '  Now  1'  he  yelled,  '  when  I  count 
three,  I  shoot  I'  The  old  Jew  rolled  his 
eyes  till  you  could  see  nothing  but  white 
spots.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  old 
rooster  just  before  his  head  was  cut  off  ? 
That's  it.  His  eyelids  kept  shutting  up 
and  down  quick.  He  bit  so  hard  his 
under  lip  got  bleeding.  The  Colonel 
turned  at  us  and  winked.  Then  he  got 
red  again  and  roared — 

'"Onel  .  .  .  Two!  .  .  .  Three  1' 

"  Bang  I  The  smoke  blew  back  and 
hit  us  all  in  the  eyes,  we  stood  so  close. 
When  it  cleared,  there  was  the  old  Jew's 


head,  dripping,  squawking,  sputtering! 
He  had  ducked  all  right  1  And  lucky 
he  did.  The  rim  of  the  tub  was  splin- 
tered right  in  front  of  his  crooked  nose  I 
And  his  face — and  his  eyes — you  ought 
to  have  seen  his  eyes  I 

"  Well,  we  just  rolled  in  the  mud  and 
slapped  each  other  and  howled.  Then 
some  one  sat  up  and  yelled, '  There  he 
goes  I'  The  sly  rat  had  crawled  out  and 
was  hobbling  for  the  gate.  You  ought 
to  have  seen  the  look  on  his  face  when 
he  looked  over  his  crooked  shoulder  and 
saw  us  coming. 

"We  yanked  him  back,  and  then 
everybody  had  his  turn.  It  took  till 
daylight.  No  priest  has  ev^r  done  the 
job  so  well. 

"  When  we  let  him  go,  he  stood  in  the 
gate,  black  against  the  first  sunlight 
behind  him.  You  could  see  his  knees 
shake.  He  raised  his  wet  old  arm  and 
held  it  there  shaking.  The  water  dripped 
off  him;  his  clothes  stuck  tight,  and 
showed  all  his  bones  and  ugly  joints. 

" '  Speech !  speech  !'  we  yelled.  But 
he  stood  like  a  silent  devil.  Then  we 
got  sorry  for  the  old  brute.  We  laughed, 
to  show  it  was  only  a  joke  and  we  were 
through  with  him.  The  Colonel  even 
went  up  and  slapped  him  on  the  back. 
'  Give  us  a  talk  I'  he  shouted. 

"  But  the  old  Jew  just  kept  his  skinny 
hand  raised  up.  When  we  got  quiet, 
we  heard  his  deep  Jew  voice,  low  and 
shaking.  He  said  some  Jew  curse  like 
this: 

"  '  O  Jehovah ' — and  then  something 
I've  forgotten,  and  then — '  remember 
this ;  remember  this  I'  His  hand  kept 
shaking. 

"We  all  lay  back  and  roared.  At 
last  he  got  tired  of  his  slow  old  curses. 
He  turned  to  go. 

"  Well,  Luka  was  cross  by  this  time. 
His  head  was  clear,  and  he  got  thinking^ 
about  me  and  I  got  thinking  of  him ; 
both  of  us  were  as  cross  as  bears.  So 
now  Luka  sat  up  and  shied  a  cavalry 
boot.  It  caught  the  Jew  between  the 
shoulders  and  helped  him  into  the  street. 

"  You  ought  to  have  seen  the  way  his 
wet  clothes  showed  his  ugly  bones ! 
That's  what  made  it  so  devilish  funny  I 
He  was  the  ugliest  old  dog  I've  ever 
laid  eyes  on !" 
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Honor  Among  Clergymen* 

By  the  Rev.  Algernon  Sidney  Crapsey,  D.D. 


THE  Bishops  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  at  the  close 
of  the  General  Convention  held 
in  the  dty  of  Boston  in  the  month  of 
October  last,  issued  a  pastoral  letter  in 
which  they  raise  a  question  of  honor  that 
every  deigyman,  not  only  of  the  Episco- 
pti  but  of  all  churches,  must  meet  at 
least  once  and  sometimes  frequently  in 
tlie  course  of  his  ministerial  life. 

"  If,"  says  the  pastoral  letter,  "  one 
finds,  whatever  his  office  or  place  in  the 
diurch,  that  he  has  lost  hb  hold  upon  her 
fundamental  verities,  then,  in  the  name 
of  common  honesty,  let  him  be  silent  or 
withdraw." 

Before  discussing  this  declaration  it 
a  well  to  call  attention,  with  regret,  to 
the  ambiguity  of  the  language  in  which 
it  is  expressed.  So  serious  a  matter 
calls  for  great  plainness  of  speech.  The 
letter  deals  in  general  terms  and  is  care- 
ful not  to  tell  us  what  these  fundamental 
verities  are,  upon  which,  if  a  man  lose 
his  hold,  he  must  keep  silent  or  withdraw. 
In  the  estimation  of  many,  of  whom  the 
ptesent  writer  is  one,  the  fundamental 
verities  that  are  the  basic  truths  of  Chris 
tianity  have  been  given  to  us  by  Jesus 
himself  in  the  two  great  commandments 
of  the  law,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  in 
die  five  laws  of  righteousness  as  we 
find  them  written  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Matthew  v.  21-48).  We 
hold  that  if  we  believe  what  Jesus  be- 
lieved and  teach  what  Jesus  taught  we 
are  true  to  our  high  calling  as  ministers 
in  and  of  the  Church  of  Jesus.  We  look 
190a  Jesus  himself  as  our  ultimate 
aothority.  We  are  ready  to  admit  that 
if  a  man  cannot  from  his  heart  say  the 
I/)rd's  Prayer,  if  the  two  great  command- 
ments of  tiie  law  have  no  validity  with 
bim,  and  if  he  look  upon  the  five  laws 
of  righteousness  as  impractical,  then  that 
oan  has  no  right  to  remain  in  the  minis- 
try ci  the  Church  of  Jesus,  for  he  differs 
&ndamentally  from  the  whole  conception 
of  Jesus  concerning  religion  and  life. 

'  An  editorial  sassested  by  this  article  will  be  found 
nutotherpage.— -Thb  Editors. 


And  those  who  think  with  the  present 
writer  hold  that  no  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, however  venerable  its  history,  which 
is  not  based  upon  the  foundation  laid  by 
Jesus  himself  has  any  right  to  call  itself 
the  Church  of  Jesus.  Jesus  is  the  founder 
of  our  holy  religion,  and  what  was  funda- 
mental with  him  must  be  fundamental 
with  every  follower  of  his,  and  especially 
of  every  one  who  claims  to  minister  in 
his  name.  We  hold  furthei-  that  this 
teaching  of  Jesus  is  fundamental,  not  be- 
cause it  is  his  teaching,  but  because  it 
is  true.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  a 
fundamental  verity  that  it  can  be  verified. 
It  is  not  the  authority  of  Jesus  that  gives 
validity  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus;  that 
teaching  makes  its  appeal  to  the  reason 
and  conscience  of  man,  and  in  the  reason 
and  the  conscience  it  must  find  its  veri- 
fication. Hence,  the  man  who  in  his 
experience  has  found  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  to  be  true  is  in  no  danger  of  losing 
his  hold  upon  that  truth. 

Those  who  belong  to  the  school  of  the 
present  writer  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
declaration  of  the  pastoral  letter  provided 
they  may  interpret  the  words  "  funda- 
mental verities "  as  setting  forth  the 
essential  principles  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  such  as  already  described.  But  a 
long  experience  with  the  theological 
method  of  speech  leads  us  to  believe 
that  such  an  interpretation  would  be 
considered  simply  as  an  additional  dis- 
honesty on  our  part. 

The  fundamental  verities  which  the 
letter  contemplates  are  not  these  basic 
truths  of  religion,  but  certain  historical 
statements,  philosophical  conceptions, 
and  theological  definitions,  which  have 
come  down  from  the  near  or  distant  past 
and  which  are  found  in  the  creeds  and 
confessions  of  the  various  Christian 
bodies.  Catholic  and  Protestant. 

The  clergyman  is  told  that  he  must 
accep*-  these  historical  statements,  with- 
out historical  verification,  upon  pain  of 
dismissal  from  his  office  to  become  that 
saddest  of  all  failures,  a  disgraced  and 
unfrocked  priest    Nor  is  he  to  allow  his 
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reason  free  play  among  the  philosophical 
conceptions  and  theological  definitions 
of  his  Church,  lest  he  should  discover  in 
them  some  error  in  thought,  some  fault 
in  expression,  and  feel  it  his  duty  to 
make  his  discovery  known  to  the  world, 
and  as  a  consequence  find  his  name  on 
the  heretical  blacklist  and  be  debarred 
as  far  as  possible  from  every  sphere  of 
influence  in  the  organization  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  and,  if  that  organization 
can  bring  it  about,  from  all  opportunity 
for  usefulness  in  the  world. 

By  reason  of  his  calling,  the  clergy- 
man finds  himself  deprived  of  the  most 
sacred  of  all  human  rights — ^the  right  to 
form  and  express  his  own  convictions ; 
that  right  he  lost  on  the  day  that  he 
became  a  clergyman,  and  he  can  recover 
that  right  only  on  the  day  that  he  ceases 
to  be  a  clergyman.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  hardship  in  all  of  this  if  the  assump- 
tion upon  which  the  position  of  the  Bish- 
ops rests  is  sound.  If  the  so<alled 
verities  can  be  verified,  all  is  well  with 
the  clergyman.  If  the  historical  state- 
ments in  the  creeds  and  formularies  are 
true  and  can  be  proved  by  historical 
evidence;  if  the  philosophical  concep- 
tions are  well  founded  in  reason ;  if  the 
theological  definitions  approve  them- 
selves to  the  intelligence  and  the  con- 
science, then  it  is  not  only  the  duty,  it 
is  the  joy  of  the  clergyman  to  proclaim 
the  truth  of  the  historical  statement,  to 
insist  on  the  soundness  of  the  philosophy, 
and  to  express  his  perfect  satisfaction 
Math  the  theological  definitions  of  his 
Church. 

But  if  in  the  course  of  his  study  the 
clergyman  finds  that  he  cannot  verify  the 
verities,  if  he  discovers  that  many  of  the 
historical  statements  of  the  creeds  and 
formularies  of  his  Church  are  without  the 
support  of  historical  evidence;  if  it  is 
evident  that  the  myth,  legend,  and  alle- 
gory of  the  ancient  Hebrew  and  primi- 
tive Christian  have  been  turned  into 
plain  matter  of  fact  by  a  later  and  unin- 
spired generation  ;  if,  moreover,  many 
of  the  philosophical  conceptions  of  the 
creed  seem  to  the  clergyman  nothing 
more  than  the  speculations  of  men 
ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the  universe  and 
untrained  in  the  art  of  reasoning ;  and  if, 
finally,  the  theolc>gical  definitions  outrage 


the  intelligence  and  shock  the  conscience 
of  the  clergyman — then,  with  history  and 
reason  and  conscience  all  protesting, 
what  is  the  poor  man  to  do  ? 

The  Bishops  say,  Keep  silent  or  with- 
draw. It  is  not  for  you,  they  say,  to 
investigate  and  make  discoveries ;  but  if 
you  should  by  any  chance  come  across 
somewhat  amiss,  then,  in  the  name  of 
honor  and  honesty,  keep  still  about  it ; 
and  if  things  are  not  to  your  liking  here, 
go  somewhere  else. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives,  that  of 
silence,  is  the  course  of  conduct  chosen 
by  the  vast  majority  of  clergymen  who 
find  themselves  in  the  situation  de- 
scribed by  the  Bishops.  When  one  of 
these  unfortunates  comes  face  to  face 
with  the  startling  suspicion,  which  sus- 
picion soon  ripens  into  conviction,  that 
some  historical  statement  upon  which  his 
religion  seems  to  rest  has  no  basis  in 
history;  when  he  discovers  that  some 
philosophical  conception  which  he  has 
been  taught  to  be  necessary  to  salvation 
is  nothing  but  the  worn-out  dialectic  of 
a  bygone  age ;  and  when  he  feels  that  a 
theological  definition  is  absurd  or  wicked, 
then  the  frightened  clergyman  turns  away 
from  the  unsoundness  of  his  creed  as 
from  a  goblin  damned. 

Imitating  Saul  of  Tarsus,  the  dis- 
tracted priest  and  preacher  begins  at 
once  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  He 
assumes  an  offensive  attitude  against  his 
own  misgivings.  He  asserts  more  posi- 
tively his  belief  in  doctrines  from  which 
his  reason  and  his  conscience  beg^n  to 
dissent.  He  vociferates  most  loudly 
against  any  departure  from  the  old  paths, 
and  denounces  without  mercy  all  who 
presume  openly  to  declare  what  he  half 
suspects  to  be  true.  In  his  eagerness  to 
keep  his  hold  upon  the  crumbling  dogma, 
a  man  violates  every  rule  of  evidence 
and  every  canon  of  reason,  and  finally 
succeeds  in  silencing  doubts  and  con- 
firming himself  in  his  old  way  of  think- 
ing and  believing.  And,  verily,  such  a 
man  has  his  reward.  He  finds  himself 
registered  among  thfi  safe  men  to  whom 
are  intrusted  the  higher  offices  of  the 
Church. 

But  the  price  which  he  pays  for  his 
safety  is  the  arrest  of  mental  and  spiritual 
development     He  becomes  from  that 
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time  not  a  lliinker  but  a  special  pleader, 
and  he  spends  his  intellectual  force,  not 
in  seeking  for  truths,  but  in  searching  for 
plausible  argument  Such  a  man  may 
and  often  does  succeed  in  convincing 
himself,  but  he  cannot  convince  others. 
His  vehemence  is  a  sign  of  fear,  and  the 
unsoundness  of  his  reasoning  betrays  the 
instability  of  his  belief.  TTiere  are  few 
things  more  painful  in  life  than  to  have 
one's  hour  of  worship  broken  in  upon  by 
a  loud,  angry  defense  of  some  article  of 
the  creed  or  some  declaration  of  the  con- 
fession of  faith ;  such  a  defense  is  itself  a 
breeder  of  doubt,  and  one  is  apt  to  have 
toward  the  preacher  the  feeling  which 
Ophelia  expressed  concerning  the  queen 
in  the  play  when  she  said,  "The  lady  doth 
protest  too  much,  methinks." 

But  there  is  another  class  of  men,  who, 
»Wle  they  do  not  violently  strangle  their 
aew-bom  convictions,  artfully  conceal 
them.  In  the  sanctity  of  the  study  and 
in  the  confidence  of  friendship  they  will 
give  free  expression  to  opinions  and  be- 
liefs which  they  are  careful  not  to  speak 
of  openly.  They  have  one  set  of  doc- 
trines for  their  own  edification,  and  an- 
other for  the  edification  of  their  people. 
Now,  no  one  will  deny  the  right  of  a 
man  to  withhold  a  truth  until  he  thinks 
it  wise  to  declare  it.  But  such  withhold- 
ing is  always  fraught  with  danger.  It 
calls  for  a  constant  exercise  of  prudential 
caution,  which  ends  at  last  in  a  violent 
explosion  or  in  a  state  of  conscious  insin- 
cerity. The  intelligent  hearer  listens 
with  painful  suspense  to  a  preacher  who 
is  thus  concealing  his  deepest  thought ; 
he  admires  the  skill  with  which  he  glides 
over  dangerous  places.  It  is  like  a 
practiced  skater's  gliding  over  thin  ice, 
all  die  more  exciting  because  it  is  full  of 
peril  But  while  such  a  withholding  of 
Ae  truth  may  sometimes  be  necessary, 
DO  one  can  claim  that  it  is  other  than  a 
necessary  evil,  the  continuance  of  which 
must  lead  to  disaster.  The  condition  of 
^■ast  numbers  of  men  in  the  ministry  of 
the  churches  is  pitiable,  because  it  is  one 
long  tragedy  of  concealment  To  many 
a  minister  the  creeds  and  confessions  are 
the  skeletons  in  the  closet  of  his  church, 
which  he  is  compelled  to  hide  from  the 
people ;  of  these  creeds  and  confessions 
l>e  says  in  his  heart  that  the  least  said 


about  them  the  better.  He  does  not 
consider  that  this  policy  of  silence  is  as 
disloyal  to  the  creed  as  the  policy  of 
open  dissent.  If  a  creed  be  true,  it 
should  be  enforced  by  every  argument 
and  appeal  that  its  defender  can  urge  in 
its  favor ;  if  it  be  not  true,  silence  will 
not  save  it.  A  state  of  affairs  which  can 
be  maintained  only  by  a  policy  of  pru- 
dential silence  is  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  doomed  to  a  speedy  overthrow. 
There  is  an  explosive  force  in  conviction 
which  cannot  be  restrained  indefinitely ; 
sooner  or  later  the  explosion  comes  and 
then  there  is  an  end  to  silence.  The 
man  who  breaks  the  silence  cannot  help 
himself.  He  is  the  sacrificial  victim  of 
truth. 

Silence  is,  however,  not  the  only 
course  which  the  pastoral  letter  offers 
to  the  clergyman  whose  thought  out- 
grows his  creed.  When  silence  is  no 
longer  tenable,  he  has  the  alternative  of 
retreat.  If  he  cannot  keep  still,  he  can 
withdraw.  But  withdrawal  is  not  so  easy 
a  matter  as  it  seems.  A  clergyman  be- 
longs to  his  Church  ;  it  is  his  spiritual 
city.  He  has  lived  in  it  all  his  life  and 
he  loves  it.  Outside  of  it  everything  is 
strange  and  unknown  and  uncertain  to 
him.  He  may  see  in  his  Church  much 
that  is  amiss,  but  that  very  fact  makes 
him  the  more  eager  to  stay  in  it  and  do 
what  he  can  to  make  it  what  he  thinks 
it  should  be — a  Church  of  truth  and  holi- 
ness. To  withdraw  is  to  separate  himself 
from  lifelong  associations;  to  break 
completely  with  his  own  past  than  which 
there  can  be  no  greater  disaster  in  a 
hiunan  life.  Such  disasters  may  some- 
times be  necessary,  but  they  should  be 
the  sad,  last  necessity  of  a  hopeless  con- 
dition. As  long  as  a  minister  can,  he 
should  stay  where  he  is.  For  where  he 
is,  is  where  he  ought  to  be.  It  is  the 
providence  of  God,  the  logic  of  events, 
that  has  given  him  his  position,  and 
until  he  is  dislodged  it  is  his  duty  to  stay 
there.  It  may  be  the  very  salvation  of  the 
Church  for  him  to  stand  fast. 

A  historical  instance  which  will  ap- 
peal to  every  member  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  is  to  be  seen  in  the  attitude  of 
Dr.  Pusey  after  the  secession  of  New- 
man. Writing  of  this  event,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Pahner  says,  in  his  "Narrative  of 
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Events,"  "  Churchmen  were  in  despair. 
I  myself  thought  that  the  last  hour  of 
Church  principles,  if  not  of  the  Church  of 
England,  had  come.  I  knew  not  what 
to  hope,  and  dared  not  look  forward  into 
the  future.  It  was  as  if  a  moral  earth- 
quake had  just  occurred."  The  same 
writer  tells  us  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land owed  its  salvation  to  the  steadfast- 
ness of  Pusey.  The  secession  of  New- 
man left  Pusey  exposed  to  the  full  fury 
of  the  storm  that  had  driven  his  friend 
and  leader  out  of  the  Church  of  England 
into  the  Church  of  Rome.  Pusey  was 
told  over  and  over  again  that  he  was  a 
traitor  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  if 
he  were  an  honest  man  he  would  follow 
Newman  into  the  Church  of  Rome.  Mr. 
Palmer,  who  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
Newman  and  to  Pusey,  was  compelled  in 
after  years  to  acknowledge  the  debt  of 
gratitude  which  the  Church  owed  to  Dr. 
Pusey.  He  says  in  the  appendix  to  his 
narrative :  "  I  believe  that,  under  Divine 
Providence,  his  [Dr.  Pusey's]  work  was 
overruled  to  the  great  purpose  of  grad- 
ually staying  in  the  faith,  and  making 
available  for  the  service  of  the  Church 
abilities  and  energies  which,  if  harshly 
and  rudely  treated  and  cut  off  from 
sympathy  (as  many  sincere  Christians 
desired),  would  have  proved  a  source 
of  weakness  to  religion  instead  of  a 
source  of  strength,  and  under  these  im- 
pressions I  cannot  but  regard  in  Pusey 
a  great  benefactor  of  the  Church  of 
England." 

What  Dr.  Pusey  did  for  one  great  sec- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England  Dr.  Tem- 
ple did  for  another.  Upon  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews  "  Dr. 
Temple  and  his  fellow-workers  were 
violently  assailed  as  disloyal  not  only  to 
the  Church  of  England  but  to  Christian- 
ity itself.  Some  of  the  writers  were  tried 
for  heresy,  but  instead  of  being  cast  out 
from  the  Church  they  made  good  their 
position  within  the  Church  and  greatly 
enlarged  its  liberties.  Dr.  Temple  lived 
to  occupy  the  See  of  Canterbury  and  to 
see  the  policy  for  which  he  contended 
triumphant  all  along  the  line.  These 
instances  show  that  the  good  of  the 
Church  calls  for  steadfastness  on  the 
part  of  thought  and  conviction  within 
the  Church.    Pusey,  Keble,  and  Marriott 


saved  the  rig^t  wing,  Temple,  Stanley, 
and  Colenso  saved  the  left  wing,  of  the 
Church  of  England  from  utter  rout,  and 
in  saving  the  right  and  left  wings  saved 
the  Church. 

I  take  these  instances  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  of  England,  because 
it  is  the  history  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar  and  because  they  illustrate  most 
aptly  the  fact  that  withdrawal  on  the 
part  of  a  minister  accused  of  disloyalty 
may  be  and  often  is  treason  to  the 
Church. 

When  a  clergyman  is  convinced  that 
some  historical  statement  of  his  creed  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  facts,  or  when  he 
sees  that  the  doctrines  of  his  Church 
cannot  be  held  in  the  light  of  advancing^ 
knowledge,  then  it  would  seem  the  duty 
of  the  clei^rynian  to  make  his  conviction 
known  to  the  Church.  The  plgce  to 
teach  his  truth  is  where  the  truth  is  not 
known.  If  there  be  errors  in  the  creeds 
and  formularies,  it  is  the  Church  which 
holds  the  errors  that  needs  to  be  en- 
lightened. The  clei^man  is  sent  to 
teach  the  Church,  and  he  is  recreant  to 
his  high  office  if,  for  prudential  reasons, 
he  fails  to  teach  just  when  teaching  is 
necessary.  The  Church  as  an  organized 
body  has  no  teaching  power.  It  never 
has  had,  it  never  can  have.  Teachers 
are  sent  from  God;  they  are  the  wise 
men,  the  scribes,  and  the  prophets  whom 
God  sends  to  the  Church  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  Church.  These  men  derive 
their  authority,  not  from  the  Church,  but 
directly  from  God.  They  are  the  sources 
of  truth  to  the  Church,  and  all  that  the 
Church  can  do  or  ever  has  done  is  to 
sum  up  the  words  of  the  prophets  and 
teachers  for  the  more  convenient  use  of 
the  people.  Such  summings  up  are  of 
necessity  partial  and  incomplete,  and 
must  of  the  same  necessity  be  re-inter- 
preted and  re-informed  by  living  voices 
of  living  prophets.  To  assert  the  finality 
of  creeds  is  to  deny  the  prophetic  office 
to  the  Church,  and  a  church  without 
prophets  is  a  church  without  life,  for 
prophecy  is  the  very  life  of  the  people  of 
God. 

A  prophet  is  one  who  interprets  the 
will  of  God  to  his  own  time  and  his  own 
people.  His  voice  must  be  the  voice  of: 
his  time  and  bis  language  the  language 
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oi  his  people.  By  withdrawing  from  his 
place  he  loses  his  power.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  Jesus  to  have  escaped 
from  the  Cross  by  withdrawing  from  the 
land  of  Israel.  He  could  have  become 
awandering  wise  man,  and  have  preached 
bis  doctrine  to  eager  ears  in  Egypt  and 
the  islands  of  the  sea.  But  from  the 
very  first  Jesus  felt  instinctively  that  he 
was  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  House  of  Israel.  It  was  Israel  that 
was  in  darkness  and  needed  enlighten- 
ment, and  until  Israel  either  accepted 
or  rejected  the  light  he  would  not 
offer  it  to  the  Gentiles.  In  fulfillment 
of  this  conception  he  went  to  the  very 
center  of  Jewish  life ;  in  the  Temple 
itself  he  arraig^ned  and  condemned  the 
whole  prevailing  system  at  the  bar  of 
his  prophetic  office.  Had  Jesus  followed 
the  advice  of  the  pastoral  letter  of  the 
Bishops  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and, 
when  he  discovered  errors  in  the  pre- 
vailing creed  of  his  people,  had  quietly 
withdrawn  and  gone  to  the  Gentiles,  he 
would  have  saved  the  priesthood  of  Jeru- 
salem the  trouble  of  condemning  him, 
he  would  have  saved  his  own  earthly 
life,  but  he  would  not  have  saved  the 
worid 
And  the  law  which  guided  Jesus  is  the 


law  which  guides  the  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual progress  of  the  world.  In  order 
to  be  effective  the  prophet  must  proph- 
esy against  the  errors  and  evils  of  his 
own  time,  Church,  and  dountry. 

The  advice  of  the  pastoral  letter  can- 
not help  any  true,  brave-hearted  man 
when  in  the  situation  it  implies;  for 
such  a  man  silence  is  impossible  and 
withdrawal  treasonable.  He  must  stand 
in  his  place  and  calmly  abide  the  con- 
sequences of  his  position.  Prophets  are 
not  popular.  Of  them  it  is  written,  "  I 
send  unto  you  prophets,  and  wise  men, 
and  scribes :  and  some  of  them  ye  shall 
kill  and  crucify,  and  some  of  them  shall  ye 
scourge  in  your  synagogues,  and  perse- 
cute them  from  city  to  city." '  Unless  a 
prophet  is  ready  to  face  the  doom  of  the 
prophet,  he  should  not  undertake  the 
prophet's  office. 

But  the  prophet  is  not  called  upon  to 
kill  himself  or  crucify  himself  or  scourge 
himself  or  excommunicate  himself.  He 
must  leave  that  to  others.  He,  for  his 
part,  has  but  to  speak  the  Word,  and  the 
Word  will  take  care  of  itself.  If  the 
Word  is  not  of  God,  it  will  come  to 
naught;  if  it  is  of  God,  nothing  that 
happens  to  the  prophet  will  harm  it 
And  the  Word  is  the  thing. 


The  Knocking  at  the  Door 

By  Edith  Rickeft 

Author  of  "The  Reapers,"  "Czsar  in  Servitude,"  etc. 


SHE  awoke  with  a  start,  and  a  mur- 
mur that  had  in  it  a  note  of  desper- 
ation :  "  It's  shut,  I  tell  you — my 
door.  This  time,  shut  fast  And  all  your 
knoddng  won't  open  it — not  if  ypn  go 
on  forever.  Only  a  miracle  of  a  knocking 
would  make  me  open.  So  you  needn't 
come.     Ah  .  .  .  Rabl" 

She  sighed,  and  raised  herself  on  one 
eBww  to  stare  at  the  gray  curtain  of 
rain  that  swept  down  the  hillside.  Then 
only  she  came  to  full  consciousness  of 
the  thing  she  had  done:  how  she  and 
Kab  had  quarreled  on  Sunday  because 
be  was  peremptory  and  she  was  obsti- 
nate ;  how  he  had  departed  in  a  white 
beat  of  indig^nation  (temper,  she  called 
it),  and  left  her  in  die  sulks ;  how  yes- 


terday, which  was  Monday,  she  had  writ- 
ten a  final  letter  breaking  off  their 
engagement  and  had  posted  it  in  the 
village  witn  her  own  hands,  and  had  then 
gone  to  bed  only  to  hear  the  church 
clock  strike  the  hours  until  four.  And 
now  it  was  half-past  five,  and  raining 
miserably.  No  doubt  it  would  be  rain- 
ing in  London,  too.  In  four  hours  to  a 
minute  Robert  would  be  getting  the  let- 
ter. She  could  picture  him  at  his  desk, 
turning  over  and  sorting  the  mail  in 
order  that  it  might  receive  attention  in 
the  exact  order  of  its  importance.  She 
fancied  a  slight  ironical  smile  on  his  lips 
as  he  laid  her  letter  aside  for  the  mo- 
ment, just  to  see,  of  course,  if  any  busi- 
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ness  matters  were  really  pressing,  before 
he  gave  up  his  mind  to  read  it.  No 
doubt  he  would  expect  it  to  be  full  of 
penitence  and  penance,  as  usual.  There 
might  even  be  a  degree  of  anticipatory  tri- 
umph in  his  irony.  She  pictured  him  cut- 
ting the  end  of  it  neatly  open — ^how  many 
times  had  he  rebuked  her  for  tearing  her 
envelopes  across  jaggedly,  or  practically 
annihilating  them  with  impatient  fingers, 
to  the  detriment  of  inclosed  checks  and 
the  everlasting  untidiness  of  the  filed 
packet  ?  Well,  he  would  begin  to  read 
placidly  enough,  and  then — no,  he  would 
not  start,  or  stop,  or  make  any  demon- 
stration beyond  a  slight  frown,  a  frown 
that  she  rather  dreaded  to  see :  and  at 
the  end  he  would  lay  it  down  and  sit 
still,  perhaps  rather  pale.  If  any  one  came 
in,  a  clerk,  or  the  boy  to  announce  a  client, 
he  would  turn  and  give  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  that  little  affair,  and  then  he 
would  be  still  again.  .  .  .  Well,  people 
must  be  hurt  sometimes  in  this  world. 
It  was  good  for  them.  And  Cecilia  her- 
self, proud  as  she  was  of  her  resolution, 
confessed  to  several  pang^  when  she 
thought  of  Robert  with  that  letter  in  his 
hand.  ...  It  was  far  too  early  for  the 
post  and  the  morning  tea  to  divert  her 
mind,  so  she  had  to  go  on  thinking.  .  .  . 
By  d^jees  her  dream  came  back  to  her. 
In  this  she  had  not  sent  the  letter ;  she 
had  gone  to  Robert  in  his  office  and 
explained  her  point  of  view :  "  You  see, 
it's  like  this.  Our  two  minds  have  their 
own  doors,  and  we're  always  knocking 
at  them — at  each  other's.  But  they  only 
open  a  little  way,  and  we  get  just  a  peep 
of  what's  within.  It's  no  good  going  on 
like  that.  That's  why  married  people, 
are  always  quarreling.  Now  look  at 
Simday.  You  said  I  mustn't  finish  that 
article,  because  I  needed  rest;  and  I 
said  I  should,  because  I  had  to.  And 
there  was  the  deadlock.  No,  we've 
played  hide-and-seek  long  enough  with 
our  minds.  I've  threatened  before.  This 
time  I  mean  it.  It's  shut,  I  tell  you.  .  .  . 
Don't  try  to  come  in.  .  .  ." 

In  her  earnestness  she  had  gone  over 
to  him,  sitting  glum  and  dour  enough  at 
his  desk,  and  had  laid  a  persuasive  hand 
on  his  shoulder ;  but  he  had  withdrawn, 
and  stood  facing  her,  more  erect  than 
usual,  with  his  hands  thrust  rudely  into 


his  pockets,  and  had  laughed,  "  I  don't 
intend  to,  by  George  I"  and  had  stalked 
out  of  the  room. 

Then  it  was  that  she  had  wakened 
with  the  cry,  "  Ah,  Rab  I" 

Her  letter  had  been  more  to  the  point 
No  man  with  any  pride — ^with  any  sense 
of  honor — no  gentleman — ^would  dream 
of  an  attempt  at  making  up  after  he  had 
read  that  epistle. 

In  time  her  housekeeper  brought  in 
the  tea.  "  It's  not  a  day  for  getting  up 
to,  miss,"  said  she,  in  a  depressed  tone. 
"  And  they  wasn't  no  letters." 

Cecilia  turned  her  face  to  the  wall 
and  listened  to  the  starlings  pecking 
and  fluttering  under  the  eaves,  until  the 
church  clock  struck  nine. 

Half  an  hour's  grace  1  Her  heart 
fluttered  as  if  she  were  under  sentence 
of  death.  "  And  yet — and  yet — "  she 
told  herself,  grimly,  "  I  won't  give  in. 
I  won't  take  it  back.  I  should  lose  all 
my  self-respect  And  miracles  don't 
happen  I" 

She  heard  Mrs.  Slingsby  moving  about 
below,  with  a  faint  clink  of  silver  and  a 
discreet  cough.  The  toast  would  be 
hard  and  the  egg  cold.  But  she  lay, 
watch  in  hand,  until  the  fatal  half-hoiu- 
was  past.  She  had  possibly  hoped  for 
some  sign  of  the  effect  of  her  action  ; 
but  when,  after  fifteen  minutes  more,  the 
world  was  mute  save  for  rain  and  star- 
lings, she  sprang  out  of  bed  in  sudden 
anger,  and  vowed  she  would  think  no 
more  of  the  matter.  Other  people  had 
done  the  same  thing  and  survived. 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  break- 
fast-table, Mrs.  Slingsby  had  boiled  her 
a  second  egg,  and  observed  with  an  air 
of  deferential  rebuke  that  the  first  would 
do  for  a  salad ;  likewise  that  the  gar- 
dener-left word  yesterday  (and  she  had 
forgotten  to  deliver  it)  that  he  had  planted 
African  marigolds  in  the  south  border. 

"  But  I  said  mignonette,"  said  Cecilia, 
frowning. 

"  Yes,  miss,  but  we  thought  .  .  ." 

Cecilia  pushed  away  her  egg.  "  You 
thought  and  he  thought  I  I  wish  mignon- 
ette tliere,  and  as  soon  as  the  earth  is 
dry  ag-ain  he'll  just  have  to  get  rid  of 
the  marigolds  somehow  and  put  in  the 
mignonette.  Tell  him  that  Am  I  never 
to  have  my  own  way  ?    And — about  the 
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«gg — 111  not  have  this — you  may  bring 
me  the  other." 

"  I'm  sorry,  miss.  It's  quite  hard  and 
cokL  .  .  .» 

"  Doesn't  matter." 

"  And  I've  already  cut  it  up  with  some 
lettuce.  .  .  ." 

Cecilia  was  defeated,  and  began  her 
Imak&tst  in  no  happy  mood.  But  she 
declined  the  second  egg. 

I  am  afraid  you  think  her  a  trying 
jooDg  woman  ;  but  you  must  remember 
she  was  having  a  tr3nng  day,  and  after  a 
sleepless  nig^t,  following  another  stormy 
day,  that  came  upon  the  heeb  of  a  nig^t 
of  tears,  in  turn  following  an  afternoon 
of  the  sulks. 

Presently  she  embarked  upon  a  mental 
orttion  on  the  joys  of  freedom,  addressed 
to  some  ill-defined  auditor  or  audience. 
Any  woman  who  had  a  delightful  coun- 
try cottage — ah,  and  therein  lay  the 
occasion  of  the  first  tiff  I  Robert  had 
Aooght  it  unwise  for  her  to  live  alone, 
even  with  the  discreet  matron  Slingsby, 
and  had  said  openly  that  the  village 
would  talk  if  he  came  to  see  her,  although 
they  were  engaged.  .  .  . 

And  she  -would  not  let  him  finish,  but 
had  answered  that  she  was  a  free-bom 
American,  and  he  could  never  hope  to 
be  anydiing  but  a  conventional  and 
pnidish-minded  Englishman — 

And  he  in  turn  had  interrupted,  very 
idffiy,  to  say  that  he  had  always  under- 
stood he  was  a  Scot,  which  was  a  differ- 
ent thing  altogether.  .  .  .  Besides,  he 
had  addml,  when  they  were  to  be  married 
so  soon  .  .  . 

"  Soon  ?"  she  had  retorted.  And  was 
she  not  therefore  to  enjoy  the  last  days 
of  her  freedom  ?  If  he  talked  like  that, 
it  might  be  as  well  to  postpone  .  .  . 
And  then  they  had  made  it  up,  with  a 
compromise  on  the  date  of  the  wedding 
and  the  cottage — with  the  possibility 
that  they  two  might  afterward  possess  it 
together. 

It  was  an  additional  grievance  that 
Robert  could  never  be  got  to  take  the 
house  seriously.  He  would  ask  her, 
Did  she  like  her  walls  all  sagging  ?  and 
did  she  maintain  that  damp  brick  floors 
were  good  for  the  health  ?  and  did  she 
koow  that  rotten  beams  harbored  wood- 
ticks?  and  would  she  employ  him  as 


counsel  if  arraigned  for  manslaughter 
by  the  relations  of  some  friend  who  had 
cracked  a  skull  against  a  lintel  about 
four  feet  high,  or  stumbled  to  an  early 
death  over  a  raised  threshold,  or  fallen 
into  one  of  the  cracks  between  the 
famous  old  oak  boards  ?  Or  he  would 
observe  cheerfully  that,  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  taste,  he  preferred  windows  that 
fitted  their  frames ;  or  that  some  people 
might  fancy  a  smoking  chimney-comer 
good  for  the  complexion — it  certainly 
suited  bacon  and  herring ;  or,  again,  that, 
if  he  mig^t  look  forward  to  any  remote 
prospect  of  being  master,  he  should  set 
the  cottage  up  on  stilts  and  dig  some 
foundations  for  it;  or,  even,  that  no 
doubt  he  was  lacking  in  a  sense  of  the 
picturesque,  but  that  hill,  now,  in  the 
drawing- room  floor  .  .  .  Perhaps  he  had 
had  too  much  of  hills  in  the  land  of  his 
birth  to  appreciate  one  in  a  house  .  .  . 
and  so  on. 

Cecilia  betook  herself  to  the  morning 
paper  to  shut  out  these  unfortunate 
memories ;  but  she  found  it  no  cheerful 
reading:  an  earthquake  here,  a  battle 
there,  a  suicide  there,  and  a  police-court 
squabble  between  husband  and  wife. 
"  Don't  tantalize  him,"  had  said  the 
peace-making  magistrate,  who  was  also 
a  noted  humorist.     "  Be  nice." 

Cecilia  threw  down  the  newspaper  as 
if  the  charge  had  been  directed  against 
her :  "  I've  always  been  '  nice ' — after — 
until  now;  and  it  isn't  fair.  It  isn't  my 
turn.  If  I  ever  made  up  my  mind  to 
anything  .  .  ." 

I  am  afraid  this  maker  of  literature 
wrote  not  even  Pater's  allowance  on  this 
rainy  day.  She  darned  stockings,  stared 
through  the  window  at  the  sodden  and 
drooping  daffodils,  pecked  macaroni  and 
cheese  for  luncheon,  began  a  letter  and 
balked  at  the  announcement  of  her  pros- 
pective single  state,  flew  into  a  temper 
because  the  fishmonger  had  forgotten  to 
call  and  Mrs.  Slingsby  must  therefore 
plod  in  mackintosh  and  goloshes  to  the 
village  for  the  needments  of  life,  and 
finally  sat  down  at  the  piano  in  an  empty 
house.  If  she  had  only  had  some  tech- 
nique, she  might  have  astonished  the 
world.  She  wailed  and  flitted  through 
the  whole  ten  of  Gade's  "  Aquarellen," 
began  "  Si  j'^tais  oiseau,"  which  evoked 
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tears  for  some  obscure  cause  and  came 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion;  mooned  very 
badly  through  two  of  Chopin's  most 
sentimental  nocturnes;  stormed  at  the 
"  Sonata  Path^tique,"  and  even  made  a 
bold  but  short-lived  plunge  at  the  "  Ap- 
passionata,"  and  called  forth  frightful 
sounds  in  a  vain  attempt  at  Schumann's 
"  Grillen."  But  this  last  defeat  of  her 
fingers  was  too  much  for  overwrought 
nerves.  She  flung  herself  on  the  settle 
under  the  window  and  hid  her  face  in 
the  cushions,  of  course,  as  women  do. 

For  a  while  there  was  no  sound  in  the 
big  room  save  the  gentle  hissing  and 
singing  of  a  fresh  wet  log.  Then  there 
crept  into  Cecilia's  consciousness  the 
perception  of  a  faint,  timorous  knocking, 
low  and  continuous,  but  so  dim  and  far 
away  that  she  could  not  be  sure  whether 
she  heard  it  or  not — ^the  very  ghost  of  a 
tapping. 

There  was  no  sound  in  the  world  more 
unlike  Robert's  knock,  yet  she  sat  up 
and  drew  in  her  breath,  wondering  what 
she  should  do. 

The  sound  was  lost  in  the  hum  of  the 
fire  and  a  sudden  swish  of  rain  against 
the  lattice,  and  Cecilia  lay  down  with  a 
sigh. 

Again!  This  time  it  was  clear — no 
longer  faint  and  pleading,  uncertain  of 
itself ,•  imploring  mercy;  but  steady,  in- 
sistent, almost  threatening.  It  might  be 
Robert  .  .  .  and  was  the  door  locked  ? 
.  .  .  and  would  he,  unanswered,  walk 
in?  .  .  .  and  what  in  the  wide  world 
should  she  do  ? 

She  crept  noiselessly  to  the  door  that 
opened  into  the  passage,  so  into  the 
square  hall,  and  was  for  flight  upstairs ; 
but  even  as  she  set  foot  on  the  lowest 
step  it  came  again,  angry,  imperious — 
the  knock  of  one  who  had  lost  all 
patience  and  was  in  a  white  heat  of 
wrath.  .  .  .  There  could  be  no  doubt 
now;  it  was  Robert.  And  she  would 
not  open  .  .  .  not  for  any  conceivable 
reward  in  earth  or  heaven  would  she 
open.  .  .  .  She  stole  across  the  tiles  to 
the  table  where  the  candlesticks  stood, 
and  then  her  inadvertent  hand  made  a 
faint  clink  of  brass,  which  threw  her  into 
a  panic. 

Immediately  followed  the  sound  of 
feet  on  the  stones  outside — retreating 


footsteps.  She  ran  to  the  great  door ;  it 
was  barred  and  bolted,,  after  all.  She 
need  not  have  feared. 

"  Rab  I"  She  did  not  know  that  she 
had  spoken,  did  not  know  what  she  did  ; 
but  the  door  was  open,  and  she  was 
conscious  of  three  distinct  impressions : 
that  the  porch  was  empty,  that  a  bundle 
of  shawls  lay  at  her  feet,  and  that  an 
odd-looking  woman  was  just  disappear- 
ing through  the  gate.  She  rubbed  her 
eyes  and  the  woman  was  gone,  but  left  a 
distinct  memory  of  a  red  and  black  plaid 
shawl,  of  a  sodden  black  hat  with  an 
uncurled  ostrich  feather  dangling  over  a 
loose  sausage-  of  hair,  and  of  twinkling 
pendent  gold  earrings.  Then,  with  a 
thrill,  Cecilia  remembered  that  the  rusty 
hinge  had  not  creaked  as  usual. 

She  ran  headlong  into  the  rain,  flung 
open  the  garden  gate,  which  fell  bac^ 
with  its  most  vicious  squeak,  so  across 
the  grass-plot  to  the  wide  gate  in  the  outer 
hedge  along  the  road.  She  looked  up 
the  curve  that  passed  the  clump  of 
Scotch  firs  and  climbed  the  great  blue 
hill ;  she  looked  along  the  meandering 
way  that  ran  down  the  valley  to  the 
village.     No  human  figure  was  visible. 

With  a  sudden  inspiration,  she  raised 
her  hand  to  her  mouth  and  gave  a  long, 
shrill  Co-ee. 

The  silence  was  broken  by  a  robin, 
who  sat  down  on  the  hedge,  cocked  his 
right  eye  at  her,  and  broke  into  bird 
laughter. 

Again  she  c<heed  more  sharply,  more 
strongly ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  in 
the  far  distance  the  sound  was  tossed 
back  at  her  in  her  very  tones.  It  might 
have  been  an  echo  from  the  hill. 

A  third  time  she  cried,  with  all  her 
strength ;  and  this  time  the  answer  was 
close  at  hand — a  muffled  wail  from  her 
own  porch. 

She  knew  by  instinct  what  it  was ; 
and  tramped  gnm\y  back  through  the 
rain,  with  the  mental  comment  that  she 
bad  heard  of  its  raining  cats  and  dc^, 
but  babies  ... 

It  really  was  a  disgusting  litde  object. 
She  was  loth  to  touch  it  But  it  ap- 
peared to  be  half  smothered  beneath  its 
filthy  covering,  and  she  forced  herself  to 
lay  hands  upon  it.  Its  wetness  drew 
from  her  a  little  cry ;  and,  with  due  con- 
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sideradon  for  the  white,  lace-bordered 
Knen  cuffs  that  she  affected  with 
her  Henrietta-Maria  house  dresses,  she 
picked  up  the  morsel  and  carried  it  into 
the  dining-room.  Then,  mindful  of  her 
famitare,  she  laid  it  gently  on  the  warm 
bricks  in  the  chimney-comer,  where  it 
began  simultaneously  to  steam  and  to 
struggle  as  she  knelt  to  unroll  it  from  its 
rags. 

"  I  suppose  it  will  have  to  stop  here 
for  the  present,"  she  thought,  with  a 
savage  glance  at  the  rain,  "  so  I  may  as 
well  try  to  wash  it,  if  I  can.  But  I 
dont  believe  it  will  ever  come  clean — 
ughl" 

She  took  off  her  charming  cuffs,  and 
rolled  her  sleeves  to  the  elbow;  then, 
perceiving  that  the  infant  was  seized 
with  a  longing  to  devour  its  own  fist,  but 
could  not  find  its  mouth  for  the  wrap- 
pings that  lay  between,  she  removed 
several  layers  and  assisted  the  process. 
After  this  she  gathered  up  with  the 
tongs  the  cast-off  garments  and  carried 
them  out  to  the  kitchen  and  choked  up 
the  stove  with  them.  But  presently, 
when  she  had  found  a  big  apron  of 
Mrs.  Slingsby's,  a  basin  and  soap, 
sponge  and  towel,  and  had  poured 
boiling  water  from  the  kettle  swinging 
on  d>e  crane,  and  had  tempered  it  care- 
fully to  her  bare  arm,  she  found  to  her 
own  amazement  that  she  knew  exactly 
how  to  wash  that  child.  Even  more, 
as  she  gfently  but  insistently  removed 
layer  after  layer  and  crust  after  crust, 
she  was  increasingly  conscious  first  of 
pride  in  her  own  skill,  then  of  pleasure 
in  seeing  the  transformation,  wonder  at 
the  discovery  that  it  was  a  plump  and 
healthy  and  pretty  child,  and  then  a 
queer,  new,  inexplicable  emotion  as  if 
die  heart  had  got  out  of  bounds  and 
were  undergoing  a  similar  process  of 
laving  with  warm  water. 

It  was  not  a  quiet  baby.  It  acted 
as  if  it  had  never  seen  water  before, 
squirming  and  wriggling  and  twisting 
and  holding  its  breath  and  screwing  up 
its  eyes  and  using  every  mortal  device, 
except  plain  howling,  that  a  baby  could 
think  of,  to  escape  the  new  process. 

But  when  Cecilia  grew  bold  and  set 
it  bodily  in  the  basin,  with  one  hand 
supporting  its  head  against  her  arm,  and 


with  the  other  laving  it  from  neck  to 
toes,  it  lost  all  fear  and  began  to  crow 
and  chuckle.  At  this  point  there  came 
a  sound  of  footsteps  on  the  bricks  out- 
side, and  for  an  instant  the  infant  top- 
pled on  the  brink  of  submersion  and 
gave  a  healthy  yell.  Then  Cecilia  re- 
covered herself  and  Mrs.  Slingsby  came 
in,  with  uplifted  hands :  "  In  the  name 
of  heaven,  what  have  we  here  ?" 

"  It's  a  baby  I'm  washing,"  laughed 
Cecilia ;  and  while  the  housekeeper 
stared  and  her  mackintosh  dripped  on 
the  spotless  floor,  she  added,  "  A  found- 
ling left  at  the  front  door,  and  I'm  going 
to  adopt  it." 

"Miss  Cecilia  I" 

"  I  mean,  I'm  going  to  advertise  it  in 
the  local  paper :  '  If  infant  left  on 
premises,  etc.,  etc.,  be  not  called  for 
within  ten  days,  it  will  be  sold  to  pay 
expenses.'" 

"  It's  four  months  old  if  it's  a  day," 
announced  Mrs.  Slingsby,  as  one  who 
had  had  much  experience.  "And  a 
boy  " — ^her  wonder  grew.  "  And — a 
pretty  child  at  that " — her  amazement 
passed  bounds. 

"Yes,"  said  Cecilia.  "We  shall 
never  be  allowed  to  keep  it.  What 
mother  in  her  senses  would  give  it  up  ? 
Look!  It's  just  like  anybody's  now, 
isn't  it  ?  I  wish — "  She  wrapped  it  in 
the  soft  towel  and  cuddled  it  close. 
"  It's  as  clean — as  clean." 

But  Mrs.  Slingsby  had  been  intent 
upon  the  mystery.  "  It's  them  gypsies, 
that's  what  it  is.  A  van  passed  me  close 
by  the  village.  I  didn't  see  no  woman ; 
but  there  were  two  men  and  a  boy. 
You  never  can  tell  what  them  gypsies 
will  be  up  to.  The  other  day,  when 
you  was  up  in  London,  miss,  a  man 
came  and  asked  for  a  loan  o'  hot  water 
to  make  some  tea  with.  I  gave  it  to 
him,  and  in  two  minutes  he  was  back 
beggin'  for  milk,  giving  as  excuse  that 
he  had  a  bit  o'  tea  and  some  sugar. 
Well,  it  were  ag^ainst  my  principles,  but 
I'm  a  weak  woman.  .  .  .  Before  I'd 
turned  round,  there  he  was  grinning  and 
insinuating  about  a  bite  o'  bread.  I 
made  up  my  mind  then,  and  I  cut  it 
thick,  and  says  I,'  Here  it  is,  my  man,  and 
here's  a  hunk  o'  cheese  to  make  it  go 
down  tasty.     Now  you  go  away,  and 
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don't  you  ever  show  your  face  here 
again,  or  send  any  o'  your  mates,  either,' 
says  I.  I  assure  you,  Miss  Cecilia,  I 
hadn't  filled  up  my  kettle  a  second  time 
when  in  he  popped  :  '  Please,  mum,  my 
missis  she  don't  feel  very  well,  and 
could  you  make  it  a  taste  o'  butter  in- 
stead o'  the  cheese  ?'  He  didn't  return 
no  cheese, though — not  he;  not  that  I 
would  'a'  touched  it  with  a  pair  o'  tongs 
if  he  had.  That's  gypsies  for  you.  And 
that's  what  comes  o'  bein'  kind  to  them. 
Comin' and  palmin' off  their  brats  .  .  ." 

"  Do  you  know  " — Cecilia  had  an  in- 
spiration— "perhaps  they  stole  it,  and 
perhaps  people  are  on  their  track  and 
they  got  afraid  I" 

"Maybe  so,  and  maybe  they  just 
wanted  to  board  it  out  a  week  or  two, 
free  of  charge.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised 
at  anything." 

"  I  don't  believe  " — and  Cecilia  kissed 
the  tiny  lips  that  gurgled  up  at  her — 
"  it's  a  gypsy  child  at  all ;  and  if  I  do 
adopt  it,  I  shall  call  it  Ditudonni." 

"  Well,  it's  foreign  enough,  I'm  sure," 
sighed  Mrs.  Slingsby. 

"  Benoit  Dieudonni"  murmured  Ce- 
cilia to  herself;  and  to  Mrs.  Slingsby, 
"  And  that's  only  '  Blessed  God-gift.' " 

"  Anyway,"  said  the  practical  woman, 
"it  ought  to  have  a  few  clothes.  I 
don't  see  a  rag." 

"  I  burned  them  all,"  said  Cecilia. 

"  And  well  you  did.  Miss.  Them 
gypsies  .  .  ." 

"  I  suppose  there  would  be  some  kind 
of  garments  at  the  village  shop,"  mused 
Cecilia.  "I'll  just  roll  it  up  in  this 
blanket,  and  run  down  and  see  .  .  ." 

"Miss  Cecilia  "—Mrs.  Slingsby  had 
never  spoken  so  sternly — "  you'll  do  no 
such  thing  I  Why,  there'd  be  a  scandal 
over  the  county  by  to-morrow  morning ; 
and  we  couldn't  never  get  rid  of  that 
impression.     No,  I  must  go  myself." 

Cecilia  waved  her  away,  only  too 
pleased  to  be  left  with  her  new  play- 
thing. Nor  was  she  less  happy  when 
the  plaything  uttered  a  shrill  and  pro- 
longed demand  for  food.  Milk  she  had, 
but  no  apparatus.  She  tried  a  spoon 
with  lamentable  results ;  then,  with  one 
of  her  swift  inspirations,  she  routed  out 
of  her  desk  a  new  foimtain-pen  filler, 
and   had   marvelous   success,  soon   ac- 


quiring a  delicate  knack  of  squirting  in 
the  nutriment  at  the  exact  moment  when 
the  litUe  mouth  opened  to  begin  a  fresh 
howl. 

Dieudonni,  feeling  good-natured  after 
his  dinner,  began  to  talk,  interrupted 
occasionally  by  a  little  upward  gurgle  of 
milk.  Speech  struggled  forth  from  him 
at  every  point,  from  his  kicking  arms 
and  legs,  his  creased  forehead;  and 
found  expression  in  a  dove-like  a-Oro-a — 
m-m-m — a-a-a-  m-m-m-,  which  in  its  varied 
intonations  Cecilia  understood  perfectly. 
She  knew  that  he  was  giving  his  brief 
history  of  past  discomfort  and  present 
joy.  As  she  crooned  a  lullaby  to  him  in 
the  firelight  until  his  eyelids  drooped 
more  and  more  heavily,  and  at  last  did 
not  lift  again,  perhaps  she  dozed  herself, 
for  she  had  a  curious  sense  of  vision : 
herself  passing  through  an  endless  series 
of  rooms,  each  with  its  door  that  she 
unlocked  and  locked  behind  her,  passings 
swiftiy  on  to  the  next,  until  she  became 
aware  of  a  dull  sound  that  increased  as 
she  unlocked  and  locked ;  and  she  hur- 
ried, knowing  that  at  the  last  door  some 
one  was  impatiently  knocking.  At  this 
last  door  she  fumbled  and  blundered 
and  all  but  cried  out;  but  finally  she 
came  forth  into  the  open  air  .  .  .  and 
there,  on  a  terrace,  stood  Rab  .  .  .  and 
the  whole  sunny  plain  of  the  world  lay 
at  their  feet.  .  .  . 

She  woke  with  a  start  to  find  Mrs. 
Slingsby  again  standing  in  the  firelit 
room.  Then  the  two  women  made  up  a 
bed  with  the  silk  cushions  on  the  settle, 
and  when  Cecilia  had  tucked  in  and 
cuddled  and  softiy  kissed  her  sleeping 
charge,  they  bent  tiieir  heads  together  in 
raptures  over  the  housekeeper's  pur- 
chases.' 

But  presently  Mrs.  Slingsby  arose  with 
the  observation  that  her  young  lady  had 
not  had  tea,  and  that  she  pitied  from  her 
heart,  she  did,  all  who  were  out  in  this 
weather.  .  .  .  Then  she  bestirred  herself 
in  the  kitchen,  and  Cecilia  dropped'  on 
her  knees  by  the  settle  in  an  idolatry  that 
had  never  touched  her  spirit  before. 

And  it  is  curious  to  relate  that  at 
every  sudden  rattle  of  the  windows  she 
lifted  her  face  as  if  startled  or  expectant 
And  when  Mrs.  Slingsby  brought  in  the 
lamp,  that  good  woman  found  her  weep- 
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ing  softly,  with  her  forehead  against  the 
baby's  hand. 

She  stumbled  to  her  feet  and  brushed 
away  the  tears  quite  dpenly  as  she  stam- 
mered, "  Don't — don't  mind  me — Mrs. 
Slingsby.  I  have  just  remembered.  I 
must  go  to  the  village  and  send  a  tele- 
gram." 

"  What  ?"  cried  the  martyr,  "  again  ?" 

"No.     I'm  going  myself — " 

"In  the  dark  and  the  rain,  miss? 
Write  out  your  telegram." 

She  departed  majestic  to  fetch  her 
goloshes,  and  Cecilia  wrote  meekly: 
"  Bum  the  letter,  Rab ;  come  to-morrow." 

Some  few  moments  after  the  third  de- 
parture of  Mrs.  Slingsby  the  baby  awoke 
and  manifested  a  desire,  not  for  food, 
but  for  entertainment.  This  Cecilia  pro- 
posed to  fumbh  by  tricking  him  out,  if 
she  could  manage  it,  in  his  new  attire. 
She  drew  the  screen  close,  and,  after 
due  consideration  of  probable  order,  had 
swaddled  him  correctly  enough,  and  had 
come  to  the  point  of  drawing  a  knitted 
shitt  over  his  recalcitrant  arms,  when  a 
gust  of  cold  air  shook  the  screen. 

Cecilia's  song  stopped.  "Oh,  do, 
Mrs.  Slingsby,  shut  the  door.  You  have 
been  quick." 

The  door  was  shut,  but  there  was  no 
answer ;  and  the  task  of  the  shirt  was 
safely  accomplished,  even  to  the  tying  of 
the  tassels ;  then  Cecilia,  feeling  another 
presence,  glanced  up  and  perceived 
Robert  looking  down  at  the  two  of 
tbero. 

"Oh I"  she  cried,  and  caught  the 
small  gypsy  close  as  if  for  mutual  pro- 
tection.    "  Vou  got  my  letter  ?" 

"  At  three-thirty,"  said  Robert.  "  I 
was  away  in  court  all  morning.  And  I 
came  down  by  the  three-fifty." 

"  Oh  I"  said  Cecilia ;  and  then,  press- 
ingly,  "  I  must  dress  this  baby." 

He  had  nothing  to  say  to  that,  but 
stood  still  looking  down  ;  and  she,  in  a 
hasty  glance,  perceived  the  glisten  of 
water  on  his  mackintosh  and  on  the  cap 
that  he  had  tossed  on  the  table. 

"  You  are  wet  ?"  she  cried. 

"  Never  mind.     Go  on." 

But  she  wrapped  the  baby  in  her 
apron,  and,  asking  no  leave,  conveyed 
the  two  of  them  into  his  arms. 

"Thb  is  a   strange  thing,"  said  he. 


holding  them  close  and  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  ward  off  his  wet  coat. 

"You  didn't  get  my  tel^n"am?"  she 
sobbed. 

"  I  met  Mrs.  Slingsby  on  the  way." 

"  Where  is  she  ?" 

"  In  the  kitchen,  I  should  think,  thank- 
ful to  be  saved  the  walk.     Well  ?" 

She  was  silent. 

"  I  didn't  expect  this  welcome." 

"  I  forbade  your  knocking,"  she  began, 
not  in  anger,  but  rather  as  one  who 
expects  an  explanation. 

"  I  didn't  knock,"  said  he.  "  I  heard 
you  singing,  and  I  walked  in." 

"  And  if  it  had  been  locked  ?" 

"  I  should  have  battered  it  down,"  said 
he,  with  a  sparkle  in  his  blue  eyes,  "  if 
I  had  been  put  to  it." 

She  withdrew  and  returned  to  the 
dressing  of  Dieudonn^. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he,  mildly,  assum- 
ing permission  to  remove  his  wet  coat, 
"my  surprise  at  the  scene  is — ^is  nat- 
ural ?" 

"  I  know  I've  got  to  explain,"  she 
confessed.  "  I'm  only  putting  off  the 
evil  moment.     Did  you  drive  up  ?" 

"  Yes.  The  trap  will  call  for  me  at 
nine.     I've  invited  myself  to  dinner." 

"  She  looked  at  him  with  a  flash  of 
her  old  self.  "  You  assumed  that  we 
should  make  it  up,  then  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  was  in  his  eyes ;  but  he 
was  a  wise  man  and  held  his  peace  for 
a  moment,  then  said,  "  I  assumed  the 
dinner,  perhaps.  But  I  have  come  a 
long  way,  and  you  are  usually  hospita- 
ble." 

She  finished  the  last  button  of  the 
uppermost  garment.  "Dieudonn^,  tell 
him.  it  was  just  a  miracle  saved  him,  or 
he  would  have  been — " 

"  Damned  forever  ?  Well,  I  counted 
on  the  miracle,  though  how  it  takes  the 
form  of  this— this  personage — I  fail  to 
see." 

"  No,  you  wouldn't.  You're  too  stupid 
and  prosaic.  ..." 

He  looked  pleased.  "  Come,  now, 
we're  getting  on  a  bit." 

"  Oh,  you're  just  waiting  there,  patient 
as  a  snake  with  a  bird.  You  shall  have 
your  dry  facts." 

WTien  she  had  finished  her  account, 
he  stooped  and  cut  off  a  price-mark  that 
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she  had  forgotten  to  remove  from  the 
baby's  sleeve.     "  Thanks  for  your  assist- 
ance, Dieudonn^.     But  I  should  have 
managed  without  you,  anyway." 
"  No,"  she  insisted. 


He  smiled. 
"  It  was  a  miracle." 
Still  he  said  nothing. 
"  It  was  the  knocking  at  the 
Rabl" 
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Summer  Vesper  Sermons 

X. — Waiting  by  Working' 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


THIS  man  had  been  long  waiting 
for  a  chance.  Christ  told  him 
to  make  his  own  chance.  He 
had  been  waiting  to  be  helped.  Christ 
told  him  to  help  himself.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that  he  might  not  really  have 
wished  to  be  healed ;  that  his  paralysis 
was  his  stock  in  trade  as  a  beggar ;  that 
he  only  thought  that  he  wished  to  be 
healed.  It  is  quite  probable  that  he  did 
not  will  to  be  healed  ;  that  discourage- 
ment had  unnerved  him ;  that  his  will  as 
well  as  his  limbs  were  paralyzed.  Christ 
questioned  the  genuineness  of  his  wish, 
evoked  and  awakened  his  will,  and,  lo  I 
in  the  effort  put  forth  to  rise  and  walk 
came  the  power. 

The  world  is  full  of  men  who  do  not 
wish,  but  only  think  they  wish ;  who  do 
not  will,  but  wait  for  some  other  will  to 
act  for  them — and  it  never  does.  These 
men  lie  idle  waiting  for  the  tide  that,  taken 
at  its  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.  But  the 
tides  of  life  are  not  made  by  the  moon ; 
we  make  our  own  tides.  Strike  when 
the  iron  is  hot  is  a  good  motto  ;  make  it 
hot  by  striking  is  a  better  one.  At  least 
we  must  put  the  iron  in  the  furnace  and 
work  the  bellows.  In  every  village  are 
Micawbers  waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up;  success  comes  to  him  who  turns 
things  up  by  his  own  spade.  When  we  pray 
for  bread,  God  gives  us  a  fruitful  soil 
and  bids  us  cultivate  wheat  for  ourselves. 

•  John  V.  1-9.  The  explanation  in  verse  4,  that  an 
an^l  troubled  the  water,  is  no  part  of  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative. It  was  added  later  by  some  scribe,  is  wanting 
in  the  best  manuscripts,  and  is  omitted  by  the  re- 
visers from  the  Revised  Version.  "  That  God  would 
thus  miraculously  interpose  to  throw  down  from  time 
to  time  a  boon  among  a  company  of  cripples,  to  be 
seized  by  the  most  forward,  selfish,  and  eager,  leaving 
the  most  helpless  and  miserable  to  be  overwhelmed 
again  and  again  with  bitter  disappointment,  is  a  sup- 
position not  admissible."  So  said  my  father  in  the 
'■  Notes  on  the  New  Testament"  published  in  1842  by 
him  and  his  brother.— L.  A. 


This  is  as  true  in  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual realm  as  in  the  material.  The 
great  moral  reforms  are  started  by  men, 
not  by  angels  coming  down  to  trouble 
the  water.  Europe  waited  for  a  Luther, 
England  for  a  Cromwell,  America  for  a 
Garrison,  a  Beecher,  a  Lincoln.  When 
Luther,  Cromwell,  Garrison,  Beecher, 
Lincoln,  were  ready  to  act,  God  was  ready 
to  act  with  them.  Steam  had  been  wait- 
ing for  Watt  and  Stevenson,  electricity 
for  Morse  and  Edison.  Moses  at  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea  said  unto  the  peo- 
ple, "  Stand  still,  and  ye  shall  see  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord."  Jehovah  re- 
plied, "  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ? 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  go  forward."  This  is  always  his 
answer  to  our  prayer:  Go  forward. 
Salvation  comes  not  to  those  that  halt, 
but  to  those  that  march. 

Do  you  wish  that  you  were  a  Ch  ristian  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  be  rid  of  that  pride  ? 
that  temper  ?  that  self-indulgent  appetite? 
Are  you  quite  sure  ?  If  so,  do  not  wait. 
There  is  no  need  to  wait  Act  Do  the 
duty  that  will  humiliate  your  pride.  Go 
with  some  kindly  service  to  the  enemy 
who  has  wronged  you.  You  cannot? 
Yes,  you  can.  The  power  will  come  with 
the  endeavor.  It  is  only  your  will  that 
is  paralyzed.  Man  wills ;  God  empowers; 
but  he  empowers  only  those  that  will. 
The  broadest  invitation  in  the  Scripture 
emphasizes  this  truth :  "  Whosoever  will, 
let  him  take  of  the  water  of  life  freely." 
It  is  free ;  but  he  must  will  to  take  it 
Do  you  wish  to  be  made  whole  ?  Rise 
and  walk ;  the  strength  will  come  witii 
the  resolve  to  put  it  forth. 

Faith  is  not  waiting  for  God  ;  we  never 
need  wait  for  God.  Faith  is  obedience ; 
it  is  taking  God  at  his  word ;  it  is  believ- 
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tag  that  he  will  do  his  part  whenever  we 
do  ours ;  it  is  to  go  forward,  that  we  may 
see  our  salvation ;  it  is  to  rise  and 
walk,  that  we  may  be  healed.  Does  not 
the  prophet  say,  "  They  that  wait  upon 
the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength  "  ? 
Yes.  But  waiting  /or  God  and  waiting 
upon  God  are  not  the  same.  If  to-morrow 
morning,  when  you  come  down  to  break- 
fast you  find  the  table  set,  the  fire  burn- 
ing in  the  stove,  the  meal  cooked,  and 
&e  food  upon  the  table,  the  maid  has 


waited  upon  you.  If  nothing  is  done,  if 
the  table  is  not  set,  nor  the  fire  started 
in  the  stove,  she  has  waited  yir  you.  It 
is  when  we  enter  God's  service,  do  his 
work,  follow  his  directions,  act  our  part 
in  the  world's  history  as  he  assigns  it  to 
us,  that  we  wait  upon  God ;  and  marvel- 
ously  do  we  then  find  our  strength 
renewed  and  increased.  To  wait  for 
God  is  not  faith.  To  do  the  little  we 
can  do  and  leave  the  rest  to  God — that 
is  faith 


Death  in   the  Cloud 

By  James  M.  Whiton 


THE  destructive  work  of  lightning 
in  recent  storms,  as  at  Coney 
Island,  where  a  bolt  hitting  a 
flagstaff  killed  five  bathers  near  by,  has 
started  discussion  as  to  the  efScacy  of 
lightning-rods — a  fact  which  carries  a 
moral.  Thirty  and  forty  years  ago  "  the 
lightning-rod  man "  was  as  often  met 
with  as  the  traveling  circus.  Before 
many  years  he  had  become  as  rare  as 
the  dodo,  without  having  persuaded  any 
considerable  moiety  of  those  exposed 
to  sudden  death  to  adopt  his  special 
form  of  life  insurance.  His  disappear- 
ance was  at  least  in  part  explicable,  and 
was  also  fully  justifiable,  by  the  incom- 
petence in  which  he  equaled  the  medical 
quack,  as  the  salesman  of  a  protector 
which  could  not  protect.  The  present 
writer,  inspecting  the  rod  set  up  by  one 
of  this  tribe,  found  that  instead  of  being 
"  grounded  "  by  extension  into  moist 
earth  five  feet  below  the  surface,  it  ex- 
tended but  six  inches  below.  A  house 
similarly  "  protected "  was  struck,  but 
the  conductor  failed  to  carry  off  the  bolt 
harmlessly.  A  few  such  cases  suffice  to 
cause  distrust  equ  lly  wide  and  unfortu- 
nate. For  while  a  rod  that  cannot  carry  off 
the  stroke  which  it  attracts  is  worse  than 
none  at  all,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
good  conductors  have  proved  their  effi- 
ciency beyond  all  possible  doubt. 

The  Washington  Monument  is  the  sort 
<rf  mark  that  the  thunder-cloud  loves  to 
shoot  at  It  is  hit  several  times  every 
year,  but  in  every  case  the  bolt  is  carried 
harmless  into  earth.    As  a  typical  proof 


of  the  security  thus  to  be  obtained  Dr. 
White,  in  his  "  Warfare  of  Science," 
mentions  the  tower  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice.  From  1388  to  1766  seven  in- 
stances are  recorded  in  which  it  was 
seriously  damaged  by  lightning,  but 
"  fourteen  years  after  Franklin's  discov- 
ery a  lightning-rod  was  placed  upon  it, 
and  it  has  never  been  struck  since." 
Whether  such  facts  justify  the  recent 
statement,  attributed  to  so  eminent  a 
scientific  authority  as  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
that  for  absolute  immunity  no  conductor 
can  be  in  every  case  depended  on,  they 
abundantly  justify  the  belief  that  there 
is  at  least  as  much  prophylactic  efficiency 
in  a  properly  constructed  lightning-rod 
as  there  is  in  vaccination.  A  community 
that  prizes  the  latter  may  well  prize  the 
former. 

While  the  deaths  caused  by  lightning 
are  few — but  five  in  a  million,  and  some 
of  these  preventable  by  proper  caution — 
the  path  of  a  severe  electric  storm  across 
the  country  is  often  blazed,  literally  so, 
by  scores  of  burning  bams,  as  well  as  by 
other  sorts  of  havoc.  One's  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers  is  tempered  with  re- 
proach for  the  "contributory  negligence  " 
which  in  so  many  other  instances  dis- 
credits the  popular  boast  of  modem 
enlightenment  Some  part  of  this  is 
doubtless  attributable  to  an  unbalanced 
trust  in  Providence,  like  that  of  the 
child  who,  when  the  present  writer  had 
explained  the  design  of  the  lightning-rod 
that  came  down  beside  the  door  of  the 
Sunday-school,  exclaimed,  "  Why  ?    God 
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wouldn't  let  his  own  house  be  hit  I" 
Part  of  it,  however,  must  be  charged  to 
the  cnarlatan,  whose  trading  on  popular 
ignorance  and  credulity  has  brought 
science  into  disrepute.  What  the  Hes- 
sian fly  is  to  the  wheat-flelds,  lessening 
their  average  yield,  it  is  said,  some  forty 


million  bushels  annually,  that  the  char- 
latan is  to  higher  interests.  Exiucation, 
politics,  religion,  all  experience  his  blight- 
ing influence.  He  is  the  ubiquitous 
pest  of  school  and  State  and  church, 
daily  illustrating  the  ancient  adage, 
"  One  sinner  destroyeth  much  good." 


Some  Recent  American  Histories' 


THE  student  of  American  history 
cannot  complain  that  the  pub- 
lishing season  of  1904-05  has 
passed  without  leaving  any  significant 
accessions  to  the  literature  of  this  im- 
portant subject  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  indicate  a  season 
that  has  been  more  prolific  in  this  respect. 
In  addition  to  a  varied  and  extensive 
output  of  monographs  dealing  with  de- 
tached phases,  the  closing  months  of 
the  past  and  the  opening  months  of  the 
present  year  witnessed  the  origination 
of  four  of  the  most  ambitious  undertak- 
ings entered  upon  by  American  histo- 
rians. Each  is  an  attempt  to  depict  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  and  its  peo- 
ple from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  ; 
each  strives  to  set  forth  the  facts  in  a 
way  that  will  appeal  to  specialist  and 
layman  alike ;  and  each  is  of  the  "  mon- 
umental "  order,  requiring  from  ten  to 
nearly  thirty  volumes  for  its  completion. 
Naturally,  each  differs  from  the  others 
in  style,  method,  and  treatment,  accord- 
ing to  the  literary  workmanship  of  the 
respective  writers,  their  point  of  view, 
and  their  conception  of  the  proper  plan 
of  presentation.  In  some  regards  the 
differences  are  great,  yet  it  would  seem, 
judg^ing  from  the  volumes  already  to 
hand,  that  three  of  the  four  may  be  justly 
designated  "  important." 

For  comprehensiveness  and  breadth 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  place 
of  honor  must  be  awarded  to  the  serial 
production,  "The  American  Nation." 
The  idea  of  this  work,  as  explained  in 

<  ThcAnurican  Nation.  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  By  Albert 
B.  Hart    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  and  lis  People. 
Vol.  I.  By  Elroy  McKendree  Avery.  Burrows  Broth- 
ers Company,  Cleveland. 

A  History  of  the  United  States.  Vol.  I.  By  Ed- 
ward Channing.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

The  United  States.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  By  William 
Estabrook  Chancellor  and  Fletcher  Wilm  tl«we9. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sow,  New  York. 


the  editorial  introduction,  is  to  meet  the 
dual  need  for  "  an  intelligent  simimarizing 
of  the  present  knowledge  of  American 
history  by  trained  specialists  "  and  for 
"  a  complete  work,  written  in  untechnical 
style,  which  shall  serve  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  the  entertainment  of  the  general 
reader."  In  the  belief  that  "  to  accom- 
plish this  double  task  within  a  time 
short  enough  to  serve  its  purpose,  there 
is  but  one  possible  method,  the  co-oper- 
ative," the  editor.  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard 
University,  has  enlisted  the  services  of 
more  than  a  score  of  well-known  schol- 
ars to  contribute  of  their  special  learning 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  several  periods 
into  which  American  history  topically  as 
well  as  chronologically  falls.  Thus,  the 
subjects  of  the  six  volumes  already  pub- 
lished are  "  The  European  Backgroimd 
of  American  History,"  "The  Basis  of 
American  History,"  '•  Spain  in  America," 
"  England  in  America,"  "  Colonial  Self- 
Govemment,"  and  "  Provincial  America ;" 
and  these  are  treated,  in  the  above  order, 
by  Professors  Edward  Potts  Cheney, 
Livingston  Farrand,  Edward  Gaylord 
Bourne,  Lyoli  Gardiner  Tyler,  Charles 
McLean  Andrews,  and  Evarts  Boutell 
Greene,  each  of  whom  possesses  sound 
qualifications  for  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  his  task.  In  every  case  the 
writer  is  expected  to  go  to  original 
sources  in  the  preparation  of  his  material 
and  to  have  had  "previous  experience 
in  investigation  and  in  statement"  Ob- 
viously, a  work  projected  on  these  lines 
promises  a  survey  at  once  broad  and 
specific,  and  of  high  value  to  the  student 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  latest  word  of 
modern  research.  This  promise  Dr. 
Hart  and  his  co-laborers  may  safely 
claim  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  volum^^ 
just  enumerated. 
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In  the  first  volume,  as  is  to  be  gath- 
ered from  its  title,  Professor  Cheney 
studies  those  characteristics  of  European 
cinli2ation  which  most  markedly  affected 
American  exploration  and  colonization. 
Opening  with  an  account  of  mediaeval 
conunerce  and  of  the  political  changes 
which,  practically  closing  the  great  trade 
routes  of  the  time,  turned  men's  thoughts 
to  the  possibility  of  oversea  discoveries, 
he  examines  in  turn  the  political  and 
ecooomic  conditions  of  Western  and 
Central  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries ;  the  system  of  char- 
tered commercial  companies  which  in 
the  case  of  Holland,  France,  and  Eng- 
bnd  played  such  an  important  role  in 
die  development  of  New  World  settle- 
ments; and  the  political  and  social  con- 
sequences, in  their  relation  to  America, 
of  the  Reformation,  the  religious  wars 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  and 
d>e  rise  of  Episcopacy  and  the  dissent- 
ing sects  in  England.  The  volume  is 
then  brought  to  a  close  by  four  chapters 
discussing  ia  careful  detail  sixteenth 
ind  seventeenth  century  conditions  in 
the  lajt-named  country.  Necessarily 
l^ng  in  continuity,  this  initial  install- 
ment nevertheless  serves  admirably  its 
puipose  of  furnishing  a  correct  appre- 
hension of  the  proper  point  of  departure 
for  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  United 
Sutes.  It  charts,  as  it  were,  the  course 
of  colonial  evolution,  showing  clearly 
the  national  and  local  institutions  trans- 
planted into  America  and  indicating  the 
causes  for  the  successes  and  failures  of 
die  rival  peoples  engaged  in  coloniza- 
twsn.  Further  light  is  ^ed  on  this  latter  ■ 
point  by  Professor  Farrand's  contribu- 
tioo,  which  deab  with  the  conditions 
confronting  the  newcomers.  The  gen- 
eral physiography,  the  resources,  and 
the  native  inhabitants  of  the  continent 
form  the  subject-matter  of  this  volume, 
wherein  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
scientific  inquiry  are  exhibited  lucidly 
and  briefly  and — especially  in  regard  to 
sodi  controverted  questions  as  the  an- 
titpiity  of  man  in  America  and  the  iden- 
dqiof  the  mound-builders — ^from  a 
cntiously  conservative  standpoint 

^Wlh  the  third  volume  the  work 
lofthes  that  event  which  is  usually  first 
^  engage  the  attention  of  historians — 


the  discovery  of  America.  To  this  and 
to  the  story  of  early  exploration  Professor 
Bourne  gives  no  fewer  than  twelve  chap- 
ters, embracing  a  luminous  discussion 
of  the  many  problems  that  have  arisen 
since  modem  historical  criticism  began 
to  busy  itself  with  the  records  bearing 
on  Columbus  and  his  contemporary  voy- 
agers. No  less  helpful  is  his  exposition 
of  the  aims,  structure,  operation,  and 
results  of  the  colonial  system  established 
by  Spain  in  the  West  Indies,  Florida, 
Mexico,  and  Central  and  South  America. 
To  many,  indeed  to  the  great  majority 
of  readers,  this  will  come  with  all  the 
interest  of  novelty.  It  has  so  long  been 
the  custom  for  writers  to  dwell  on  the 
sanguinary  trail  that  marked  the  exten- 
sion of  Spanish  dominion,  and  on  the 
failures  of  Spain  as  contrasted  with  the 
successes  of  England  in  weaving  an  en- 
during social  fabric,  that  it  is  refreshing 
to  be  reminded  that  there  were  other 
and  much  pleasanter  aspects  of  the 
Spanish  occupation.  In  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  for  example,  it 
is  here  contended  that  the  emphasis  laid 
on  Las  Casas's  "  Brief  Relation "  by 
scholars  of  all  subsequent  generations 
has  obscured  our  vision  of  the  conditions 
obtaining  after  Spanish  sovereignty  had 
taken  root.  As  Professor  Bourne  puts 
the  case,  "  It  is  forgotten  that  his  [Las 
Casas's]  book  was  the  product  of  a  fierce 
agitation,  or  that  it  was  written  before 
the  Spaniards  had  been  fifty  years  in  the 
New  World,  where  their  empire  lasted 
three  hundred  years.  Two  centuries  of 
philanthropic  legislation  has  been  thrown 
into  the  background  by  the  flaming 
words  which  first  gave  it  impulse.  Las 
Casas  was  the  Lloyd  Garrison  of  Indian 
rights  ;  but  it  is  as  one-sided  to  depict 
the  Spanish  Indian  policy  primarily  from 
his  pages  as  it  would  be  to  write  a  his- 
tory of  the  American  n^^o  question 
exclusively  from  the  files  of  '  The  Lib- 
erator ;'  or,  after  a  century  of  American 
rule  in  the  Philippines,  to  judge  it  solely 
from  the  anti-imperialistic  tracts  of  the 
last  few  years."  In  fine,  the  writer's 
investigations  go  to  show  the  existence, 
throughout  the  Spanish  settlements  gen- 
erally, of  a  wider  degree  of  culture  than 
has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Not  only 
in   relation  to   the  natives,  but  in  the 
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encotiragement  of  learning  and  in  the  up- 
building of  towns  and  cities  and  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  bridges,  Professor 
Bourne  finds,  the  first  century  of  Spanish 
colonization  witnessed  larger  results  than 
did  the  first  century  either  of  French  or 
of  English  colonization.  At  the  same 
time  he  does  not  lose  sight,  nor  does  he 
allow  the  student  to  overlook,  the  fatal 
defects  of  the  Spanish  system. 

The  story  of  die  growth  of  the  English 
system  is  told  in  the  next  three  volumes, 
which  bring  the  chronicle  to  the  eve  of 
the  struggle  that  preceded  the  War  for 
Independence.  Of  these  volumes  the 
first,  though  containing  less  than  either 
of  the  others  in  the  way  of  substantial 
additions  to  the  fund  of  available  knowl- 
e^e,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  readable.  That  this  should  be  so 
is,  after  all,  not  surprising,  since  to  Presi- 
dent Tyler  falls  the  duty  of  recounting 
the  perennially  interesting  details  of  the 
struggles  of  our  forefathers  to  gain  a 
foothold  on  the  continent,  while  Pro- 
fessors Andrews  and  Greene  of  necessity 
dwell  on  the  equally  important  but  more 
prosaic  facts  connected  with  the  govern- 
mental and  institutional  development  of 
the  several  colonies.  As  is  to  be  expected, 
President  Tyler  pays  particular  attention 
to  the  early  history  of  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts,  his  treatment  of  the 
latter  being  characterized  by  a  decidedly 
iconoclastic  attitude  towards  its  Puritan 
administrators,  who,  in  the  words  of  the 
editor  of  the  series, "  are  further  relieved 
of  the  halo  which  generations  of  vener- 
ating descendants  have  bestowed  upon 
them."  In  the  process  of  disillusion- 
ment, unfortunately,  the  writer  exposes 
himself  to  the  criticism  of  having  neg- 
lected to  take  the  influence  of  time  and 
circumstance  into  account  in  estimating 
actions  and  policies.  Elsewhere,  how- 
ever, and  notably  in  the  thorny  subject 
of  Maryland,  he  displays  a  ready  dis- 
cernment and  an  irreproachable  calm- 
ness of  judgment,  and  the  verdict  must 
be,  on  the  whole,  favorable.  Professor 
Andrews's  volume,  which  follows,  is 
noteworthy  as  presenting  the  best  ac- 
count of  its  period  that  has  yet  come  to 
our  notice.  New  light  is  thrown  on 
such  important  events  as  the  New  Eng- 
land charter  struggle,  the  English  con- 


quest of  New  Nedierland,  the  founding 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  attempt  to  con- 
solidate the  northern  provinces  into  one 
government  under  Andros,  whose  pic- 
ture, by  the  way,  is  softened  by  touches 
invisible  in  that  commonly  accepted  as 
the  authoritative  portrait.  A  prominent 
feature  of  this,  as  of  the  last  of  the 
six  volumes,  is  the  presentation  of  the 
English  point  of  view  concerning  the 
tendencies  of  the  colonies  to  self-gov- 
emment  and  the  measures  taken  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  powers  of  the 
crowm  Indeed,  the  central  theme  of 
the  sixth  volume  is  stated  to  be  "  the 
essential  difficulty  of  reconciling  impe- 
rial control  with  the  degree  of  local 
responsibility  which  had  to  be  accorded 
to  the  colonies,"  as  revealed  in  the 
happenings  of  the  fifty  years  1690-1740. 
This  period,  sometimes  termed  "  the 
forgotten  half-century,"  in  allusion  to  its 
hitherto  inadequate  treatment,  is  con- 
vincingly developed  by  ProfessorGreene, 
who  has  overcome  the  obstacles  to  its 
successful  exposition  in  a  way  that  calls 
for  high  praise. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  the 
first  six  volumes  of   "The    American 
Nation  "  meet  the  need  for  "  an  intelli- 
gent summarizing  of  the  present  knowl- 
edge  of  American  history  by  trained 
specialists,"    and    that    they    may    be 
warmly  recommended  as  aids  to  exact 
and  comprehensive  study.     It  is  not  so 
certain,  however,  that,  viewed  as  a  whole 
instead  of  individually,  they  form  the 
ideal  "  complete  work,  written  in  untecb- 
nical   style,  which  shall  serve  for  the 
instruction  and  the  entertairunent  of  the 
general   reader."    T&is  is  not  the  first 
attempt  at  a  history  on  the  cooperative 
plan,  and   experience  has  shown    that 
such  a  work  tends  to  lack  philosophic 
unity  and  that  literary  distinction  which 
counts  for  so  much  in  die  treatment  of 
history,    and   to  become  encyclopaedic 
in  character,  disconnected,  and  abound- 
ing in  repetitions.     In  the  case  of  "  The 
American  Nation  "  the  second  of  these 
objections  loses  much  of  its  force,    so 
ably  has  Dr.  Hart  discharged  his  duty 
of  linking  together  the  contributions  of 
his  colleagues.     But  the  first  may  prop- 
erly be  advanced!     It  is,  in  fact,  diffi- 
cult to  perceive  how  it  could  be  over- 
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oonw  without  the  exercise  on  the  editor's 
put  of  more  than  editorial  functions. 
Where  so  many  minds  engage,  it  is 
viitiuDy  impossible  to  secure  either 
complete  unanimity  of  opinion  or  the 
sustained  interest  of  a  flowing  and  vivid 
nurative.  Precisely  here  "The  Amer- 
ican Nation,"  like  its  predecessors,  is 
vantii^,  and  it  is  as  a  helpful  work  of 
reference  rather  than  as  a  "popular" 
histofy,  in  the  usual  acceptation  <^  the 
tmn,  that  it  will  deservedly  win  a  place 
00  the  library  shelves. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  popular 
history  is  Dr.  Avery's  "  A  History  of  the 
United  States  and  its  People."  This  is 
a  work  which  has  been  awaited  with  not 
a  tittle  curiosity.  It  was  known  that 
with  it  the  author  would  make  his  d^but 
as  a  historian,  and  that  he  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  its  preparation  for 
npwards  of  twenty  years.  Examination 
of  the  first  voliune  discloses  that  he  has 
nsed  the  time  to  good  purpose.  He  has 
not,  ts  have  the  writers  of  "  The  Ameri- 
can Nation,"  made  a  point  of  going  to 
original  sources,  but  he  has  been  judi- 
cioiis  in  his  choice  of  authorities,  has  been 
icnipoloas  in  verification,  and  has  en- 
joyed the  advice  and  active  assistance 
of  many  specialists,  who,  by  checking  off 
the  facts  in  the  light  of  modem  research, 
have  enabled  him  to  place  himself  abreast 
of  the  ripest  scholarship.  He  is,  then, 
accurate.  He  is  also  the  possjsssor  of  a 
veiy  agreeable  style.  It  is  not,  as  his 
publishers  would  seem  to  imply  in  their 
prospectus,  equal  to  that  of  Ruskin  or 
Froude  or  Hawthorne,  but  it  is  pictur- 
esque, vigorous,  and  flexible.  In  a  word, 
it  b  a  style  which,  appealing  to  the  im- 
agination, engages  the  interest  and  stirs 
the  thou^t.  The  tone,  too,  is  such  as' 
to  carry  conviction,  being  eminently  just 
and  imbued  with  a  determination  to 
place  frankly  before  the  reader  all  sides 
of  the  many  questions  still  eluding  in- 
quiry. There  is,  however,  one  fault  of 
an  extremely  serious  character,  in  that  it 
indicates  deficiency  in  philosophic  grasp. 
In  the  volume  before  us  this  fault  betrays 
itself  most  strikingly  in  the  discussion 
of  the  circumstances  conditioning  the 
«fiacovery  and  settlement  of  America. 
No  Unrer  than  six  chapters  are  allotted 
to  Cdwsbus  3B4  his  several  voyages, 


while  "The  European  Background  of 
American  History,"  as  Professor  Cheney 
has  well  described  it,  receives  scant 
attention.  It  may  be  that  in  the  follow- 
ing volume  Dr.  Avery  will  make  amends 
for  this  neglect  and  allow  the  student  to 
obtain  what  he  certainly  misses  here — ^a 
clear  view  of  the  influence  exerted  on 
the  early  history  of  the  New  World  by 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  con- 
ditions of  the  Old. 

A  few  words  as  to  contents:  After 
two  chapters  largely  occupied  with  a 
statement  and  comparison  of  the  con- 
flicting theories  regarding  the  knotty 
problems  that  center  about  the  pre- 
historic Americans,  Dr.  Avery  propounds 
and  scrutinizes  the  various  post-Colum- 
bian claims  of  ante-Columbian  discovery, 
from  the  shadowy  rumors  of  Phoenician 
and  Greek  adventurings  to  the  more 
tangible  reports  of  the  visits  of  the 
Norsemen.  Thence  he  approaches  the 
period  of  Columbus  through  two  chap- 
ters detailing  early  geographical  knowl- 
edge and  the  work  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Portugal  and  his  navigators.  To  Colum- 
bus, as  has  been  said,  six  chapters  are 
given,  and  these  constitute  one  of  the 
most  graphic  and  searching  accounts 
of  the  great  Genoese  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  voyages  of  the  Cabots,  the  Cor- 
tereals,  Vespucius,  and  Magellan,  and 
the  achievements  of  the  long  line  of 
Spanish  pioneers,  from  Las  Casas, 
Balboa,  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  Cortes,  to 
De  Soto  and  Coronado,  are  also  vividly 
depicted,  although  it  is  noticeable  that 
a  clear  idea  of  the  relative  importance 
of  the  diiferent  exploring  expeditions  is 
not  always  afforded.  Dr.  Avery  then 
turns  his  attention  to  the  Canadian  dis- 
coveries of  Carrier,  to  the  ineffectual 
attempts  of  the  Huguenots  to  establish 
settlements  in  Florida,  and  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hawkins,  Drake,  Cavendish, 
Gilbert,  and  Raleigh ;  closing,  curiously 
enough,  with  a  monographic  chapter  on 
"  The  Indians  of  North  America,"  a 
splendidly  condensed  study  of  their 
origin,  customs,  religion,  etc.,  but  a 
study  which  should  logically  have  found 
place  immediately  after  the  discussion 
of  "  The  Neolithic  Americans." 

Unlike  Dr.  Avery  and  the  writers  of 
•'  The  American  Nation,"  Professor  Chan- 
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ning  develops  the  initial  volume  of  his 
"  A  History  of  the  United  States  "  some- 
what closely  along  traditional  lines,  be- 
ginning with  a  brief  analysis  of  what  is 
known  concerning  the  voyages  of  the 
Norsemen,  summarizing  salient  events 
and  incidents  connected  with  the  discov- 
ery and  with  the  explorations  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French,  and  then 
narrating,  in  successive  chapters,  the 
founding  of  the  English  colonies  and 
their  history  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  To  put  it  otherwise, 
Professor  Channing  essays  to  cover  in  a 
single  voltune  the  epochs  to  which  Pro- 
fessors Cheney,  Bourne,  and  Tyler  devote 
three  volumes.  But  if  the  treatment  is 
both  less  complete  and  fn  some  respects 
— e.  g.,  the  discussion  of  European  con- 
ditions, of  the  Cabot  controversy,  of  the 
demarcation  line  of  Alexander  VI.,  of 
the  religious  troubles  in  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland,  and  of  the  administration 
of  New  Netherland — less  satisfactory, 
the  book  is  of  no  uncertain  usefulness. 
Its  plan,  aim,  and  spirit  are  made  plain 
in  the  preliminary  statement  that  "  in 
treating  the  subject,  the  word  '  history ' 
is  understood  in  its  larger  sense  as 
denoting  not  merely  the  annals  of  the 
past,  but  as  describing  the  development 
of  the  American  people  from  the  incep- 
tion of  the  colonizing  enterprises  which 
resulted  in  the  founding  of  the  thirteen 
original  States  and  the  formation  of  the 
Federal  Union.  The  growth  of  the 
Nation  will,  therefore,  be  treated  as  one 
continuous  development  from  the  politi- 
cal, military,  institutional,  industrial,  and 
social  points  of  view.  ,  .  .  The  gfuiding 
idea  in  the  present  work  is  to  view  the 
subject  as  the  record  of  an  evolution, 
and  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  nation ' 
from  the  standpoint  of  that  which  pre- 
ceded rather  than  from  that  which  fol- 
lowed. In  other  words,  I  have  tried  to 
see  in  the  annals  of  the  past  the  story  of 
living  forces  always  straggling  onward 
and  upward  toward  that  which  is  better 
and  higher  in  human  conception.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  justice  can  be  done 
to  the  memories  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  and  have  left  for  us  a  splendid 
heritage.  They  treated  the  problems 
which  arose  in  their  time  by  the  light  of 
the  z%e  in  which  they  lived.     To  esti- 


mate them  by  the  conditions  and  ideas 
of  the  present  day  is  to  give  a  false  pic- 
ture to  the  reader  and  the  student"  It 
is  in  this  constant  striving  to  grasp  the 
spirit  of  the  times  and  to  assist  to 
a  better  understanding  of  movements 
and  events  as  they  appeared  to  those 
participating  in  them  that  the  special 
significance  of  Professor  Channing's 
work  lies.  One  result  of  his  researches 
— which  include  the  delving  through 
original  records  as  well  as  the  examina- 
tion of  secondary  authorities — is  to  pre- 
sent a  much  more  sympathetic,  and  we 
must  believe  more  just,  picture  of  the 
fathers  of  New  England  tban  that  painted 
by  President  Tyler.  At  the  same  time 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  errs 
somewhat  in  the  direction  of  intensifjang 
the  "  halo  "  of  which  the  author  of  "  Eng- 
land in  America  "  has.  so  diligently  en- 
deavored to  relieve  them.  In  maiked 
contrast  with  the  treatment  of  the  Puri- 
tans stands  that  of  the  Dutch  in  New 
Netherland,  and  more  particularly  of 
"  The  Misrale  of  Peter  Stuvyesant. "  No 
overweening  desire  for  fair  play  is  in 
evidence  here.  Happily,  such  lapses 
are  exceptional. 

To  Messrs.  Chancellor  and  Hewes's 
"The  United  States"  a  less  cordial 
reception  must  be  extended.  Not  only 
does  it  suffer  by  comparison  with  the 
three  foregoing  histories,  but  it  is  defect- 
ive in  almost  every  essential.  We  had 
hoped  that  the  blemishes  apparent  in 
the  first  volume,  and  to  some  of  which 
we  drew  attention  in  our  brief  notice  of 
a  few  months  ago,  would  be  remedied 
as  the  work  progressed,  but  the  second 
volume  shows  no  improvement  The 
basic  principle  of  the  work — ^the  pres- 
entation of  "  the  history  of  the  American 
people  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  pano- 
ramas displaying  the  progress  of  Ameri- 
can civilization  " — is  faulty,  resulting  in 
a  disjointed  and  badly  proportioned  nar- 
rative, the  perspective  being  still  further 
distorted  by  a  seemingly  irresistible 
tendency  to  lay  stress  on  themes  of  dra- 
matic interest,  irrespective  of  their  intrin- 
sic importance.  This  is  accompanied 
by  an  uncontrolled  indulgence  in  "  fine 
writing,"  in  superlatives,  and  in  over- 
statements ;  in  all  of  which,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  the  critJCf*)  ?lttitude  of  the 
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aadioritative  historian  is  conspicuously 
wantii^.  Thus,  Vespucius's  claims  are 
unhesitatingly  accepted,  as  is  the  legend 
of  Pocahontas,  the  racial  superiority  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  and  inferiority 
of  the  French  and  Spaniards  are  insisted 
upon  with  vehemence,  while  adjectives 
of  great  variety  bedeck  references  to 
prominent  historical  personages.  Irri- 
tating, too,  are  the  frequent  interjection 
of  expressions  of  personal  opinion,  and 
the  digressions  of  an  ethical,  sociologi- 
cal, political,  and  anthropological  nature. 
Misuse  of  names  and  dates  is  common, 
and  positive  errors  in  statements  of  fact 
are  so  numerous  and  not  infrequently 
so  astonishing  as  to  give  a  peculiar 
meaning  to  the  assertion  that  readers 
"  will  secure  from  this  history  informa- 
tion and  interest  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  single  work." 

With  the  exception  of  Dr.  Avery's 
book,  each  of  the  volumes  before  us  is 
supplied  with  an  index,  which,  in  the 
case  of  "  The  American  Nation  "  at 
least,  is  to  be  supplemented  by  an  addi- 
tional index  covering  the  entire  work. 
.\1I,  including  Dr.  Avery's,  are  equipjjed 
vith  bibliographical  lists,  of  which  the 
most  satisfactory  are  those  accompany- 
ing "  The  American  Nation  "  and  Pro- 


fessor Channing's  "A  History  of  the 
United  States."  Each  volume  of  the 
former  closes  with  a  carefully  written 
and  most  informative  "  critical  essay  on 
authorities,"  a  feature  which  is  dupli- 
cated, on  a  smaller  scale,  in  connection 
with  every  chapter  of  the  latter. 

All  four  of  these  American  histories 
are  well  made  typographically,  the  most 
convenient  to  handle  being  "  T?he  Amer- 
ican Nation  "  and  "  A  History  of  the 
United  States,"  and  the  most  sump- 
tuous "The  United  States"  and  "A 
History  of  the  United  States  and  its 
People."  In  this  respect  the  last  named 
calls  for  special  comment.  Printed  on 
a  fine  paper,  from  a  font  of  type  made 
expressly  for  it,  it  presents  a  page  of 
remarkable  legibility  and  beauty.  The 
illustrations  with  which  it  is  liberally 
besprinkled,  and  which  include  repro- 
ductions of  many  old  pictures,  rare  prints, 
charts,  facsimiles,  etc.,  are  from  copper 
etchings.  The  binding  is  in  red  silk- 
ribbed  cloth,  marred,  however,  by  a 
cover  design  which  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  a  historical  novel  than  to  a 
serious  historical  study.  This  excluded, 
the  volume  is  of  a  highly  artistic  appear- 
ance, and  reflects  great  credit  on  all 
concerned  in  its  preparation. 
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American  in  New  York  (An). 
Hkstrated.  Thomoson  ~ 
ia.   356|a8es.    tiSs. 

The  publishers  tell  us  that  this  book  is  com- 
posed of  sketches  originally  written  for  sepa- 
rate publication  and  here  welded  together. 
Despite  then'  assertion  that  this  has  been 
dooe  with  as  much  skill  as  seen  in  the  joining 
of  Mr.  Owen  Wister's  short  stories  into  "  The 
VTipnian,"  it  seems  to  us  that,  in  point  of 
(act,  the  fusing  is  incomplete  and  unsatisfac- 
loty.  Mr.  R^d's  "  American  in  New  York," 
«ho  regards  himself  almost  as  a  foreigner  in 
a  strai^e  city,  tells  some  humorous  stories 
and  nunlizes  more  or  less  shrewdly  at  times. 
Then  is  too  much,  however,  of  his  political 
and  (ocial  do«:matism,  and  the  personal  story 
inroived  is  ox  the  weakest 

American  Insect*.  By  Vernon  L.  Kellogg, 
ninstnted.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
«x9Min.    674  pages.    »5,  net. 

Tins  v(dume  aims  to  provide  a  general,  sys- 


ilies  as  they  exist  in  America,  written  with 
the  greatest  regard  for  scientific  accuracy 
and  thoroughness,  but  in  such  a.  way  as  to 
interest  the  average  intelligent  reader.  A 
chapter  on  "  Insects  and  Disease,"  giving  an 
account  of  the  researches  which  have  deter- 
mined beyond  any  question  the  part  played 
by  mosquitoes  in  the  spread  of  malaria  and 
yellow  fever,  is  of  especial  timeliness  just 
now.  Numerous  illustrations  add  to  the 
value  of  a  volume  which  not  only  is  an  excel- 
lent reference-book,  but  which  contains  much 
interesting  reading  for  any  nature-lover. 

Bygone  Years.  By  the  Hon.  F.  Leveson 
Gower.  Portraits.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5Hx9in.  339  pages.  »3.50,  net. 
This  is  a  volume  of  entertaining  memoranda, 
very  largely  occupied  with  notices  of  persons 
more  or  less  distinguished  in  British  and 
European  society  during  the  larger  part  of 
the  last  century.    The  author  was  a  younger 
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son  of  a  noble  family.  His  dder  brother, 
Lord  Granville,  was  Lord  Palmerston's  suc- 
cessor in  the  Foreign  Office  in  1851.  He 
himself  sat  for  many  years  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  These  recollections,  however, 
have  to  do  with  personalities,  not  with  poli- 
tics, with  the  goings,  doings,  and  sayings  of 
people  in  the  upper  stratum  of  society.  Mr. 
Gower  has  an  eve  for  trifles,  and  is  dis> 
enchanted  when  ne  sees  a  "  divine  "  canta- 
trice  eat  with  her  knife  instead  of  her  fork. 
He  has  a  lively  appreciation  of  humor,  and 
loves  to  relate  bon  mots.  He  makes  no  pre- 
tension of  composing  a  book  of  serious  char- 
acter, but  is  content  to  be  regarded  simply  as 
"a  chiel  amang  ye  takin'  notes,"  such,  for 
instance,  as  that "  many  men  of  gp-eat  intel- 
lect," as  Prince  Talleyrand  and  L«rd  Lynd- 
hurst, "  were  bad  whist-players,  though  fond 
of  the  game  " — noted  as  a  "  curious  "  fact 
There  is  no  egotism  in  the  book.  Mr.  Gower's 
estimate  of  himself  is  very  modest :  he  doubts 
whether  he  could  have  earned  his  bread  as 
a  lawyer  had  not  his  father  provided  for  him. 
He  aamits,  however,  that  he  served  for  years 
in  the  important  post  of  Chairman  of  Rail- 
way Committees  m  Parliament,  With  our 
countrymen,  Motley  and  Lowell,  when  our 
Ministers  in  Great  Britain,  he  was  on  inti- 
mate terms,  and  prints  some  characteristic 
verses  that  Lowell  sent  him  when  unable  to 
visit  him.  Written  after  Mr.  Gower  had 
passed  his  eighty-sixth  year,  the  book  is 
characterized  Dy  good  sense  and  *it  and  an 
agreeable  conversational  style. 

Daughter  of  the  South  (A).  By  George 
Carv  Eggleston.  The  Lothrop  Pulilishing  Co., 
BostonTnUustrated.  4Hx7«m.  403pa«es.  »1.50. 

This  adds  another  to  several  readable  war 
stories  written  by  Mr.  Eggleston.  Here,  as 
heretofore,  he  writes  with  good  temper  and 
without  any  wish  to  arouse  sectional  feeling. 
In  the  present  story  Mr.  Eggleston  has  a 
novel  locality  and  a  special  subject  in  that 
the  events  ot  the  tale  take  place  in  the  r^on 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  River,  between 
Cairo  and  New  Orleans,  and  the  action  goes 
on  at  the  time  when  the  attempts  of  greedy 
and  conscienceless  speculators  were  giving 
the  Government  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
The  situation  was  one  that  naturally  affords 
innumerable  suggestions  for  plot,  and  Mr. 
Eg|;Ieston  has  made  good  use  of  these  oppor- 
tunities. The  tale  has  also  a  pleasing  love 
story.  Altogether,  while  not  by  any  means 
a  great  book,  this  story  is  agreeable  reading. 

Dorothy  Dainty  at  the  Shore.  By  Amy 
Brooks.  Illustrated.  Lee  &  Sbepard,  Boston. 
iiJixZJiin.    216 pages.    %\. 

French-English  Dictionary.  Bv  J.  E.  Wes- 
sely.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7  in. 
576  pages.    %\. 

How  Barbara  Kept  Her  Promise.  By  Nina 
Rhoades.  Illustrated.  I^ee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
5^4x7Min.    248 pages.    »1. 

« If."  A  Guide  to  Bad  Manners.  Text  and 
Illustrations  by  James  Montgomery  Flagg.  Life 
Publishing  Co.,  New  York.    5x7  in.    75c. 

In  the  Line.  By  A.  T.  Dudley.  Illustrated. 
Lee  &Shepard,  Boston.  5x7Min.  J09pag«».  $U5. 


Life  of  King  Hemy  V.  Edited  by  W.  H. 
Hudson.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  7x4>t 
in.    Illustrated.    35c.,  net. 

Little  Green  Door  (The).    By  Mary  E.  S. 

Bossett    Illustrated.    lyOthrc^    Publishing    Co. 

Boston.  5MX7M  in.  341  pages.  tlJO. 
A  French  romance  of  the  time  of  Louis 
XIII.  The  scene  is  partly  placed  in  a  retired 
garden  belonging  to  the  King  and  entered 
by  a  "  little  green  door."  The  book  is  not 
of  the  swashDuckling  type,  although  there  is 
an  occasional  clash  of  swords.  The  attempt 
is  for  quiet  charm  rather  than  for  strenuous 
dramatic  effect, 

Livre  de  Mon  AmL  Par  Anatole  France. 
(Le  Livre  de  Pierre.)  Edited  by  O.  G.  Guerlac 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  4KX6H  in.  1S4 
pages.    40c.,  net 

Modem  Mystic's  Way  (A).    E.  P.  Dutton  & 

Co.,  New  York.  454X6)4  in.  Jl.25. 
This  mystic  was  once  a  Huxleyan  agnostic, 
whom  professional  work^  as  well  as  training 
and  study,  had  fortified  in  agnosticism.  Its 
stronghold  was  breached  by  the  great  psycho- 
logicS  discovery,  as  Professor  William  James 
accounts  it,  of  the  "  subliminal "  or  basic 
stratum  of  consciousness,  revealing  an  open 
door  into  questions  which  a^osticism  pro- 
noimces  closed.  The  revolutionized  attitude 
and  transfigured  view  of  the  world  resulting 
from  this  are  here  exhibited.  The  confession 
of  Jacob  Behmen  is  adopted,  "God  is  the 
Place  of  the  Soul,"  and  Jesus' saying,"  All 
live  to  him."  With  St  Francis,  the  mystic 
sees  in  bird  and  beast  his  brother.  The 
problems  of  prayer  and  brotherhood  clear  up 
m  his  thought  tnat  all  life  is  one,  the  life  of 
God.  The  philosophy  which  justifies  the 
mystical  conception  ot  the  One  in  the  many, 
and  the  many  in  the  One,  the  writer  finds  in 
Professor  Royce's  Gifford  Lectures,  second 
series,  on  "The  World  and  the  Individual." 
His  little  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  devotional  thought,  though  it  only 
presents  the  conceptions  of  the  classic  mys- 
tics in  modern  form. 

Odes  from  the  Divan  of  Hafiz :  Freely  Ren-' 

dered  from  Literal  Translation  by  Richard  L« 
OalUenne.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  4)4x10 
in.  194  pages.  *1.S0. 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  prefaces  his  rendering  of  a 
selection  of  the  Odes  with  an  informative 
address  to  the  reader.  Not  evenf  one  may 
know  that  Hafiz's  poems  have  had  the  same 
fate  as  the  Song  of  Solomon  in  that  there  has 
been  a  fierce  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Odes 
have  a  spiritual  and  theological  meaning,  or 
whether  they  are  simply  what  they  appear  to 
be  on  their  face — beautiful  love  poems.  At 
one  time,  indeed,  they  were  placed  upon  the 
Mohammedan  "  Index  ETOurgatorius,"  and 
forbidden  as  improper  reading  for  the  Faith- 
ful. L^ter  on  a  formal  decree  was  issued 
with  the  Solomon-like  decision  that  "  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  use  his  own  judgpient 
in  the  matter  of  the  meaning  to  be  assigned 
to  the  poems  of  Hafiz."  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
has  wisely  aimed,  as  he  says,  to  make  "  Eng- 
lish poetry  rather  than  a  joyless  shadow  of  a 
great  classic."  He  does  not,  as  do  some 
others,  "  insist  ou  teasing  or  torturing  £ng- 
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lish  into  metrical  schemes  and  in  attempt- 
ing rfaythmical  eflFects  literally  foreign  to 
the  genius  of  the  language."  The  result  is 
tha*  many  of  these  Odes  have  the  lyrical 
qoality,  and  that  while  they  may  not  be  in 
all  points  acceptable  to  Orientu  scholars, 
they  give  to  the  reader  sufficiently  well  the 
tSect  of  Persian  imagery  and  the  essence  of 
the  poet's  feeling.  The  volume  in  which  die 
Odes  are  printed  is  original  in  shape,  and 
one  rejoices  in  the  excellent  paper,  clear  type, 
and  simple  cover  design. 

Philfoaophical  Works  of  Francis  Bacon. 
Edited  by  John  M.  Robertson.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.^  New  York.    SHx9in.    920  pages.    $2. 

A  new  one-volume  edition,  rather  too  closely 
printed. 

Problems  in  Wood  Working.  By  M.  W. 
HofnT.  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  lU. 
9Kx6m.    SOpages.    7Sc 

Randy's  Luck.  By  Amy  Brooks.  Illustrated. 
Lee ftShepard.  Boston.  5x7Min.   258pages.  $1. 

Rbetotic  in  Practice.  By  A.  G.  Newcomer 
and  S.  S.  Sewaid.  Jr.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5x7}iu>-    28S  pages.    90c.,  net. 

Sobeft   Helmont.     By    Alphonse    Daudet 
Hearr  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    4Mx7  in.    ISO 
lOc,  net. 


SchiUer's  Der  Dreissigjahtige  Krieg.  (Third 
Book.)  Edited  by  Arthur  H.  Palmer.  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  6KX4M  in.  183  pages. 
7Sc.,oet. 

SchiUer's  Poems.  Edited  by  John  S.  Nol- 
len.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  4MX7  in. 
380  pages.    80c.,  net. 

School  History  of  England.  By  N.  A. 
Tucker.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  S)iX7)i 
in.    410  pages.    (1. 

Selections  from  Zola.  Edited  by  A.  Guyot 
Cameron.  Henry  Holt&  Co.,  New  York.  4Kx6;i 
in.   88  pages.    SOc.,  net. 

Teacher's  Handbook  of  Moral  Lessons  (A). 

F.  Waldegrave.    E.  P.  Dutton  i 

5x75iin.    154  pages.    <l,net. 

Vegetable  Oaiden  (The).  By  M  M.  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux.  Edited  by  W.  Robinson.  lUustrated. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  654  x9H  in. 
782  pages.    *4iO. 

A  vegetable  encyclopaedia,  describing  and 
illustrating  everything  that  by  any  stretching 
of  the  term  may  be  called  a  vegetable.  Be- 
sides descriptions  of  the  different  species  and 
their  varietaes,  full  directions  are  given  for 
culture  and  care.  The  book  will  probably 
be  of  more  value  to  the  experienced  gardener 
than  to  the  beginner. 

Waterloo.  Par  Erckmann-Chatrian.  Edited 
by  Victor  E.  Francois.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.    4Mx6K  in.    226  pages.    40c.,  net. 


By  A.  F.  Walde^ve.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York.    ■ 
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LtiUrs  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  must 
ia  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  be 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
»r  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


When  is  Compromise  Justifiable? 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

1  feel  constrained  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  faulty  premise,  and  consequently  erratic 
conclusions  therefrom,  in  your  editorial  on 
"When  is  Compromise  Justifiable?"  in  the 
August  19  number  of  The  Outlook.  You 
•ay,  "The  object  of  a  railroad  president 
Oi^t  not  to  be  to  make  money  for  either 
himself  or  his  stockholders ;  it  ought  to  be 
to  serve  the  community."  If  you  have  in 
imad,  in  making  this  statement,  the  present 
relation  of  railroads  to  the  public,  namely, 
private  control,  you  are  stating  what  is  very 
clearlv  an  unscientific  principle.  If  you  mean 
that  tne  object  of  raihoads  ought  to  be  public 
service,  you  are  standing  on  economic  grounds 
wluch  are  entirely  justified  by  social  ethics. 
To  imply  that,  under  existiiiig  relations  of 
railroads  to  the  public,  it  is  the  duty  of  rail- 
road managers  to  consider  first  the  public 
service,  ana  afterwards  the  profits  of  stock- 
holder^ you  come  into  direct  conflict  with  a 
principle  which  is  clearly  self-evident,  namely, 
tlie  inviolable  right  of  the  laborer  to  the  prod- 
ucts of  his  labor. 

If  money  invested  in  railroad  stock  repre- 
sents the  product  of  labor — and  in  many 
cases  this  is  true — then  the  manager  of  private 
products  of  labor  is  bound  first  of  all  to  serve 


the  products  of  labor  intrusted  to  his  man- 
agement. This  argument  illustrates  the  tm- 
tenableness  of  your  premise,  and  at  the 
same  time  clearly  proves  that  no  control  of 
public  highways  other  than  governmental 
control  is  consistent  with  ethical  principles. 
Private  control  is  morally  bound  to  consider 
railroad  stock  as  an  expression  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor.  Public  control  is  morally 
bound  to  consider  public  service  only. 

To  further  illustrate  the  fallacy  of  your 
premise,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  you  practically  justify  the  gen- 
eral application  of  the  rebate.  You  say,  in 
eflfect,  that  if  the  railroad  manager  cannot 
carry  freight  "  without  meeting  the  rebates 
of  his  competitors  by  giving  rebates  himself, 
it  may  be  legitimate  to  do  so."  Which  is 
tantamount  to  saying  that  if  one  railroad 
president  gives  rebates,  then  "  it  may  be  legit- 
imate "  for  all  others  to  do  so.  After  this 
you  go  farther  and  fare  worse  by  stating  that 
the  whole  question  of  rebates  depends  on  a 
true  answer  to  the  question,  "  Is  the  granting 
of  rebates  necessary  to  the  continued  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  road?"  The 
inference  from  this  form  of  the  question  is 
that,  if  the  g^ranting  of  rebates  is  necessary  to 
enable  a  railroad  president  to  meet  rebates 
granted  by  other    railroad    presidents — or. 
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what  is  the  same  thing,  if  one  president  finds 
it  necessary  to  grant  rebates  to  meet  the 
rebates  of  another  president — then  all  presi- 
dents are  iustifiea  in  granting  rebates  to 
meet  the  rebates  of  every  other  president. 

Finally    you    propound    this    principle: 
"  Compromise  as  to  the  means  to  be  em- 

gloyed;  be  uncompromising  as  to  the  end  to 
e  sought."  Permit  me  to  set  this  principle 
against  your  premise,  which  is:  "  The  object 
of  a  railroad  president  ought  to  be  to  serve 
the  community."  Your  conclusion  is  that 
the  meansj  namely,  rebates,  may  be  legiti- 
mate, providing  the  end,  serving  the  commu- 
nity, is  accomplished.  What  does  all  this 
mean  unless  it  means  that  the  presidents  of 
railroads  may  determine  whether  the  com- 
munity is  being  served  by  rebates  or  not? 
Would  it  not  be  a  clearer  statement  to  say 
that — Compromise  is  never  justifiable  when 
the  means  involve  the  violation  of  a  true 
principle?  Then  we  have  only  to  consider 
whether  or  no»  rebates  violate  a  true  princi- 
ple, when  we  arrive  at  the  very  clear  conclu- 
sion that  rebates  are,  under  all  circum- 
stances, absolutely  unjustifiable  and  immoral, 
because  thev  violate  a  perfectly  plain  princi- 
ple in  social  ethics,  namely,  special  privileges 
on  the  public  highways  to  the  few  are  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  Rebates  are  given 
because  they  confer  special  privileges.  Their 
logical  function  is  to  proauce  unjust  condi- 
tions. If  they  operated  in  perfect  equity, 
they  would  be  inoperative,  and  would  simply 
involve  labor  which  would  be  devoid  of  re- 


sults— hence  useless. 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


J.  A.  Demuth. 
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To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  writer  makes  the  following  extract 
from  your  article  in  The  Outlook  of  August 
19, 190S : 

The  object  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  perpetuation  of 
the  Union  without  tlie  extension  of  slavery.  This 
was  the  end  he  had  in  view,  and  he  would  listen  to  no 
compromise  which  proposed  to  sacrifice  either  end; 
but  he  would  refuse  no  compromise  to  secure  them 
both. 

He  begs  to  suggest  that  in  the  "  American 
Messenger,"  1861  or  1862,  American  Tract 
Society,  is  a  letter  from  President  Lincoln 
to  Horace  Greeley,  who  had  greatly  annoyed 
Mr.  Lincoln  by  his  persistent  attacks,  through 
the  New  York  "  Tribune"  and  by  personal 
letters,  iH>on  the  President,  because  of  appar- 
ent indifference  to  Mr.  Greeley's  every  sug- 
gestion relative  to  freeing  the  neg^roes,  as  a 
means  to  ending  the  war.  This  letter,  as  the 
writer  remembers  it,  is,  in  substance : 

Mr.  Horace  Greeley : 

Dear  Friend— My  high  regard  for  your  friendship 
has  saved  your  recent  letter  from  the  waste-basket.  I 
reply:  This  war  is  to  save  the  Union.  If  the  Union 
can  be  saved  without  freeing  a  slave,  it  shall  be  done. 
If  half  the  slaves  must  be  freed  to  save  the  Union,  it 


will  be  done.    If  the  Union  cannot  be  saved  withoat 
freeing  all  the  slaves,  it  will  be  done. 
My  purpose  is  to  save  the  Union. 
Your  friend, 

Abraham  Lincou.'. 

As  the  writer  understands  it,  the  question 
of- the  extension  or  non-extension  of  slavery 
was  not  an  issue  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Lincoln;  consequently  there 
could  be  no  compromise,  nor  could  itoe  said 
that  "he  would  refuse  no  compromise  to 
secure  them  both."  This  historical  incident 
should  not  be  overlooked.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
conciliatory,  but  he  was  uncompromising. 

Did  not  the  fact  that  the  war  was  Ming 
waged  settle  the  question  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  ?  It  was  "  The  Irrepressible  Con- 
flict "  of  which  Mr.  Seward  wrote. 

William  Keely. 

Charleston,  West  Virginia. 

[We  did  not  intend  the  editorial  entitled 
"When  is  Compromise  Justifiable?"  to  be 
the  enunciation  of  an  unchangeable  principle, 
but  rather  to  be  a  help  to  those  who  look 
for  guidance  in  ascertaining  principles.  Of 
course  the  violation  of  a  moral  principle  is 
never  justifiable,  and  when  compromise^  in- 
volves the  violation  of  a  moral  pnnciple,  it  is 
a  compromise  upon  the  hip^hest  and  best  end 
a  man  can  have — the  maintenance  of  moral 
character.  I  ndividuals  will  always  differ  as  to 
what  constitutes  moral  principle.  Some,  for 
instance,  regard  every  kind  of  use  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  as  a  violation  of  a  moral  prin- 
ciple. Others  do  not.  So  the  granting  of 
reoates  by  some  might  be  considered  the 
violation  of  a  moral  principle.  By  others 
it  would  not  be  so  considered.  At  present 
the  granting  of  a  rebate  on  a  railroad  means 
the  violation  of  a  law,  and  therefore  to  effect 
a  compromise  by  granting  rebates  is  to  dis- 
obey tne  law  of  the  land.  But  this  was  not 
always  so.  Before  the  law  against  rebates 
was  enacted  the  granting  of  rebates  was  oa 
a  different  plane  from  that  on  which  it  is  - 
placed  now.  The  editorial  in  question  did 
not  attempt  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast 
law,  but  simply  to  give  suggestions.  We 
distinctly  stated  that  we  were  not  undertak- 
ing to  defend  the  dictum  that  the  end  justi- 
fies the  means.  The  letter  from  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  Horace  Greeley  quoted  by  Mr. 
Keely  seems  to  us  not  inconsistent  with  our 
statement  Nothing  in  that  letter  indicates 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  been  willing  to 
preserve  the  Union  at  the  cost  of  extending 
slavery.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  further- 
more, adds  force  to  the  general  statement  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  ready  to  make  compromises 
not  incompatible  with  the  attainment  of  the 
ends  he  had  in  view.  He  was  decidedly  will- 
ing to  compromise  on  the  slavery  issue  (in  so 
far  as  compromise  did  not  involve  extending- 
the  institution)  if  by  doing  so  he  could  save 
the  Union.— The  Editors.] 
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Peerless  Wafer  Sliced  Dried  Beef 

Always  Ready  to  Serve 

Libby's  ^nr;)  Food  Products 

Chicken  Loaf  Veal  Loaf  Melrose  Pate 

Ham  Loaf  Lunch  Tongues  Ox  Tongues 

Cooked  Meats — Easily  Served. 

Your  Grocer  has  them. 

Oin  booklet,  "Good  Things  lo  Elat,"  sent  free  on  request. 
Send  five  2c  stamps  for  Libby's  Big  Atlas  of  the  World. 

Libby^.  McNeill  &  Libby,   Chicago 
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,^cn  Tremium  iiamsi 

Silver  Leaf  Lard 

Swift's  Premium  Bacon,  sliced  wafer-like,  is  an  appetizer  fo 
Breakfast— Luncheon— Dinner.  It  gives  a  delicacy  and  fiava 
to  every  meal.  Satisfies  the  most  particular  taste.  An  ide< 
summer  meat,  for  it  is  quickly  cooked  and  easily  kept.  Tr 
some  by  ordering  today  of  your  dealer.       Swift  a  company,  u.  s.  a 
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'he    Peace   Treaty  and   the   President 
The  Taft  Party's  Reception  in  Japan 

From  a  Special  Correspondent 

I 

Foreign  Missions  as  Social  Settlements 

By   the  Rev.  Sidney   L.   Gulick,   D.D. 

Through  the  Eye  of  a  Needle:  A  Story 

\^  By   Katherine   Reed 

Immigrant  Children  in  Public  Schools 

By   H.  M.  Orcutt 
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BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER 

What  the  Medic&l  Profession  thinks  of  it  as  a^  Remedy 
in  BrigKt's  Disease.  Albuminuria,  Calculi,  Gout. 
Rheumatism,  and  all  Uric  Acid  Troubles.  **TKe 
Most  Valuable  Mineral  Wcvter  in  Use." 

Dr.  Qraeme  M.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  Professor  of  Diseases  oftht  Mind  attd  Nervous  SysUm 
in  the  New  York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospi-  WtummmM-m  n  9  ■!■■  n    i  llfjn 
tal:  "In  all  cases  of   BRiaHT'S    DISEASE    I    have    found  OUInllM  LflllUllffiHrCR 
of  the  greatest  service  in  increasing  tlie  quantity  of  urine  and  in  BLIMINATINQ  tlie  ALBUMEN. 

In   QOUT   and    RHEUMATISM  it  "  flllWl  ■■H  1  ■■■mim  tif- "  ^*  i"**^  valuable 

highly  beneficial.  I  iiave  iong  regarded  DUffnlUI  LlllllA  lUUUC  mineral  water  in  use." 

Dr.  Vniliam  Doughty,  former  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Medical  College  of 
Georgia,  "D||«BWff%  f  *■«>■*  t*fM|vt»  i^  *he  only  reliable  treatment  known  to  me  for  the 

ditions  that  determine  it" 


permanent  relief  of  gravel,  and  the  antecedent  con- 


Dr. 


in  most  obstinate 


J.  T.  LeBlanohard,  Professor  Mont-  p.  n r,m  —■■-.-  _.  Hffai.Miji 

real  Clinic,  SM.,  SN.,  V.  U.:  "I  have  used  OUInlUl  UIHIIIlllUUf  cases  of  Chronic 
Inflammation  of  the  Bladder,  in  Stone  of  the  Bladder,  in  Uric  Acid  Gravel,  with  the  most  efficacious 
results." 


Dr.  P.  .B.  Barrlnger,  Chairman  of  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Physiology,  University  of  Virginia  : 
"  After  an  ejroerience  of  more  than  twenty  years,  I  have  no  hesitancy  m  statmg  that  for  prompt  results 

'^  ""*■  Buf  FAUO  LmojiiifiKrER  a^t"^e''"*=  ^"' 


I  have  found  noth- 
ing to  compare  with 


deposits  in  the  body." 

BUfEMjO  L^TW A  VteflSR  '^  '<*''  ^^^  ^y  Grocers  and  Druggists  generally. 

Testimonials  which  defy  all  imputation  or  questions  sent  to  any  address. 
PROPRIETOR    BVFPAI^    I^ITHIA    SPRINGS,    VIRGINIA 


HOT  ASHES  CAUSE  MANY 
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On  Tuesday  morning  of 
''"p^L*'"*'    this  week  it  was  announced 

that  the  peace  treaty  would 
in  all  probability  be  signed  that  after- 
noon. The  agreement  on  terms  of 
peace,  as  reported  last  week,  was  one  of 
the  most  profoundly  significant  events 
of  our  time.  The  drafting  of  a  treaty 
was  immediately  intrusted  to  the  ca- 
pable hands  of  Professor  Frederick 
Martens  and  Mr.  Henry  Willard  Deni- 
son,  the  legal  advisers  of  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  Foreign  Offices.  Some 
additional  details  have  come  to  light 
since  the  announcement  that  the  Mi- 
kado had  receded  from  the  indemnity 
demand  and  the  Czar  from  a  refusal 
to  cede  territory.  The  Japanese  may 
veil  feel  that  theirs  is  a  great  material 
victory,  after  all.  They  are  now  supreme 
in  Korea,  southern  Manchuria,  and 
southern  Saghalien.  As  to  the  last 
named,  the  Japanese  bind  themselves 
not  to  fortify  their  part  of  the  island  on 
a  reciprocal  promise  from  the  Russians 
*s  to  their  part.  The  recognition  of 
Japan's  possession  of  the  Chinese  East- 
era  Railway  involves  a  payment  by 
Russia  to  China  of  a  sum  for  China's 
intenest  in  the  road.  If  Japan  surrenders 
the  road  to  China,  she  may  thus  obtain 
an  indirect  spoil  of  war  from  Russia. 
In  addition,  China  would  have  to  reim- 
burse Japan  for  the  expense  incurred  in 
the  railway's  restoration,  in  changing  the 
gauge,  and  in  rebuilding  the  bridges. 
For  the  road's  short  distance  southward 
from  Harbin  still  to  be  retained  by  Rus- 
sia and  Japan  (unless  the  latter  sells  the 
rood  to  China),  railway  guards  for  the 
protection  of  the  respective  properties  are 
to  be  allowed,  and,  in  case  of  disorder, 
troops ;  but  the  number  is  in  no  case  to 
oceed  those  required,  and  they  are  to 
be  recalled  as  soon  as  their  mission  is 
accomplished.  This  provision  would 
still  seem  to  give  to  Russia  the  control  of 
moch  the  larger  part  of  Manchuria  and 


one  of  its  particularly  valuable  sections, 
for  the  Sungari  valley  and  the  adjacent 
regions  form  the  granary  for  that  part  of 
the  world.  The  Russians  may,  there- 
fore, well  be  content  that  the  victorious 
Japanese  did  not  push  their  successes  as 
far  as  Harbin  before  the  peace  confer- 
ence was  called.  In  this  region  Russia 
may  perhaps  remain  the  great  power 
which  she  has  been;  but  it  is  folly  to 
contend,  as  does  Mr,  Witte  in  his 
grandiloquent  despatch  to  the  Czar,  that 
"  Russia  will  remain  in  the  Far  East  the 
great  power  which  she  hitherto  has  been 
and  will  be  forever."  It  is  a  satisfac- 
tion to  add  that  the  peace  terms  are  tak- 
ing on  a  character  of  commercial  amity 
and  good  will  which  may  mean  much  for 
the  future,  indeed  may  lead  to  a  possi- 
ble commercial  Russo-Japanese  alliance, 
such  as  Mr.  Witte  recommended  years 
ago.  An  agreement  to  cease  hostilities 
has  now  been  signed  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries, to  take  effect  after  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty.  Twelve  articles  of 
that  treaty  were  last  week  agreed  upon. 
Full  summaries  of  the  text,  when  com- 
pleted, if  not  the  actual  text  itself,  will  be 
cabled  to  Tokyo  and  St.  Petersbuig  for 
approval.  The  subsequent  exchange  of 
ratifications  by  the  two  Governments 
will  be  only  a  formality. 


When  the  news  reached 
T?5r  *°  Toky6  that  very  important 
concessions  had  been  made 
to  obtain  peace,  bitter  resentment  wi\s 
aroused.  The  terms  were  described  by 
the  people  as  "  a  disgraceful  surrender." 
The  newspapers  immediately  and  savage- 
ly attacked  the  Katsura  Cabinet ;  some 
papers  even  appeared  with  black  lines,  de- 
noting mourning,  under  the  caption  "Hu- 
miliating Peace."  Amongthe  soldiers  now 
in  Japan  strong  indignation  was  mani- 
fest. Those  who  had  helped  to  achieve 
a  long,  unbroken,  and  unprecedented 
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series  of  victories  learned  that  Japan 
M'as  to  retire  from  half  of  an  island  ail  of 
which  is  now  under  her  actual  govern- 
ment, and  that  Russia  was  not  to  pay  an 
exemplary  money  penalty  for  the  sacri- 
fice which  she  had  forced.  No  matter 
what  Japan  had  already  gained,  morally 
and  materially,  these  seemed  ignominious 
terms  of  peace.  Besides,  Japanese  opin- 
ion was  practically  unanimous  that  in 
the  next  battle  the  Russian  forces  would 
be  annihilated  and  that  all  eastern 
Siberia  would  shortly  be  overrun.  Only 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  Japa- 
nese expressed  satisfaction  that  the 
Mikado,  in  view  of  the  impossibility  of 
collecting  an  indemnity  from  Russia, 
had  decided  not  to  spend  two  dollars  in 
order  to  obtain  one.  Most  observers 
believe,  however,  that  Japanese  patriotism 
will  not  long  oppose  any  decision  of  the 
Mikado :  first,  because  no  Japanese  may 
criticise  his  Emperor;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  Mikado's  moderation  must 
before  long  appeal  to  the  native  com- 
mon sense.  This  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  plaudits  of  the  neutral  nations, 
now  acclaiming  Japan  as  truly  great,  not 
only  in  war-making,  but  in  peace-making. 
The  ultimate  cause  for  the  change  in 
the  Mikado's  instructions  is  supposed 
to  be  the  counsel  of  the  "  Elder  States- 
men," Marquis  Ito,  Count  Inouye,  Count 
Matsugata,  and  Marshal  Yamagata,  the 
men  who  brought  their  ruler  safely 
through  the  revolution  which  put  an  end 
to  the  Shogunate,  reinstated  him  in  the 
power  which  for  long  ages  had  been 
denied  to  his  immediate  ancestors,  and 
have  wisely  counseled  him  since  then  in 
every  important  crisis.  They  seem  the 
real  rulers  of  Japan. 


In  St.  Petersburg  the  news 
8t.  pjterSuiK  *'*s  received  without  much 

manifestation  of  joy.  Though 
expressions  of  relief  were  heard  that 
there  was  to  be  no  further  bloodshed, 
the  common  designation  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Portsmouth  negotiations 
was,  "  An  inglorious  peace."  Through- 
out the  provinces,  however,  there  ap- 
I>ears  to  have  been  a  far  greater  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  despatches  received  from 


such  widely  separated  places  as  Libau, 
Nijni-Novgorod,  Kiev,  Kharkov,  Smo- 
lensk, Saratov,  Odessa,  and  Baku.  Rus- 
sian newspaper  opinion  is  also  instruct- 
ive.   The  "  Russ  "  says : 

All  we  could  have  expected  was  avoid- 
ance of  diplomatic  defeat.  This  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished. 

The  "  Novoe  Vremya  "  says : 

Japan  is  dissatisfied  with  the  peace.  So 
are  we.  President  Roosevelt  was  in  favor 
of  Russia  ceding  the  island  of  Saghalien  and 
payii^  an  indemnity.  This  does  not  please 
us.  This  peace  is  onlv  one  phase  in  our 
relations  with  Japan,  which  are  only  begin- 
ning. We  shall  rest  and  then  doubtless  go 
on. 

The  "  Sviet "  says : 

General  Linevich's  army  is  not  destroyed. 
The  present  treaty  puts  off  but  does  not  ex- 
clude war ;  only  a  bucket  of  cold  water  has 
been  poured  over  it  out  of  the  Fountain  of 
Humanity  with  which  President  Roosevelt  is 
now  irrigating  all  the  world. 

The  St.  Petersburg  "  Gazette  "  remarks : 

We  have  been  overcome,  not  by  Japan, 
but  by  our  dishonesty,  happy-go-luciciness, 
and  laziness.  The  dreadful  lessons  of  this 
war  will  not  be  fruidess  aad  will  force  us 
toward  better  forms  of  life.  America  and 
her  noble  and  brave  President  have  rendered 
us  great  service. 


Among  the  unparalleled  num- 
'"*^!nion^  ber  of  congfratulatory  des- 
patches received  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  from  crowned  heads, 
distinguished  statesmen  and  churchmen, 
municipal  governments,  and  many  social, 
philanthropic,  and  religious  societies,  the 
Czar's  and  Mikado's  messages  are  of 
course  of  prime  note.     The  Czar  says : 

Accept  my  congratulations  and  wannest 
thanks  for  having  brought  the  peace  nego- 
tiations to  a  successful  conclusion  owing  to 
your  personal  energetic  efforts.  My  country 
will  gratefully  recogni2e  the  great  part  you 
have  played  m  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

The  Mikado's  message  has  esx>ecial  sig- 
nificance in  its  last  sentence.  In  all  it 
reads: 

I  have  received  with  gratification  your 
message  of  congratulation  conveyed  throtigfa 
our  plenipotentiaries  and  thank  you  wamuy 
for  it.  To  your  disinterested  and  unremit- 
ting efforts  in  the  interest  of  peace  and 
humanity  I  attach  the  high  value  which  is 
their  due  and  assure  you  of  my  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  the  distinguished  part  ycu  have 
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tiken  in  the  establishment  of  peace  based 
upon  principles  essential  to  the  permanent 
wcUare  and  tranquillity  of  the  Far  East. 

The  German   Emperor  tel^praphed    as 

follows: 

Just  received  cable  from  America  an- 
aooociag  agreement  of  peace  conference  on 
preliminaries  of  peace.  I  am  overjoyed  ;  ex- 
press most  sincere  congratulations  at  the 
peat  success  due  to  your  untiring  efforts. 
The  whole  of  mankind  must  unite,  and  will 
do  so,  in  thanking  you  for  the  great  boon 
50U  have  given  it 

In  acknowledging  this  latter  despatch 
Mr.  Roosevelt  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Kaiser's  co-operation  at  every 
stage  in  the  effort  to  bring  about  peace. 
This  should  set  at  rest  any  contrarj'  sup- 
positions.    King  Exiward  telegraphed : 

Let  roe  be  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate 
'"XI  on  the  succe&f  ul  issue  of  the  peace  con- 
ference, to  which  you  have  so  greatly  con- 

aibuted. 

As  to  Mr.  Witte's  "diplomatic  vic- 
tory," the  consensus  of  English  opinion 
«ems  to  be  expressed  by  the  London 
"  Outkwk,"  which  says : 

In  the  matter  of  indemnity,  Japan  yielded 
ti  inexorable  conditions;  in  the  matter  of 
."la^talien,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  outgen- 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  part  in  the  negotiations 
«as  also  abundantly  recognized.  The 
Lnodon  "  Speaker's  "  comment  has  spe- 
cial point: 

Those  who,  like  ourselves,  always  mis- 
trjited  President  Roosevelt's  policy  and 
"lamed  him  for  certain  definite  acts,  yield  to 
»«« in  recognizing  the  great  service  he  has 
■wdered  the  worl<Cto  the  gratitude  of  which 
It  is  entitled.  It  is  to  his  mitiative,  untiring 
cwifT.  and  refusal  to  despair  of  the  success- 
[•li  outcome  of  the  conference  that  peace  is 
Iwjely  due. 


The  n^otiations  which 
wK.^""  have  now  reached  so 
satisfactory  a  conclu- 
w»  had  their  inception  almost  exactly 
Arte  months  ago  with  informal  confer- 
«H»  at  the  White  House,  on  June  1,  be- 
''on  President  Roosevelt  and  the  Japa- 
"oe  Minister,  Mr.  Takahira,  and  on  the 
following  day  between  the  President  and 
*e  Russian  Ambassador,  Count  Cassini. 
Tbe  President  had  several  months  be- 
f'-fe  this  sounded  the  St.  Petersburg 
'Jwenmient  as  to  its  willingness  to  con- 


sider the  terms  of  peace  known  to  be 
then  in  the  minds  of  the  Japanese 
statesmen,  but  without  result.  At  the 
interviews  of  June  1  and  2,  however  (the 
battle  of  Mukden  and  the  batde  of  the  Sea 
of  Japan  having  occurred  in  the  interim), 
the  prospect  of  peace  seemed  more  en- 
couraging. The  American  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  Mr.  Meyer,  under  explicit 
and  minute  instructions  from  Washing- 
ton, secured  an  audience  with  the  Czar 
at  Tsarkoe-Selo,  and  the  result,  together 
with  the  already  existing  knowledge  of 
Japan's  attitude,  was  such  that  the  time 
was  deemed  ripe  for  formal  proposals. 
An  identical  note  was  therefore  sent  on 
June  7  to  Tokyo  and  St.  Petersburg. 
We  give  it  here  entire : 

The  President  feels  that  the  time  has  come 
when,  in  the  interest  of  all  mankind,  he  must 
endeavor  to  see  if  it  is  not  possible  to  bring 
to  an  end  the  terrible  and  lamentable  conflict 
now  being  waged.  With  both  Russia  and 
Japan  the  United  States  has  inherited  ties 
of  friendship  and  good  will.  It  hopes  for 
the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  each,  and  it 
feels  that  the  progress  cf  the  world  is  set 
back  by  the  war  oetween  those  two  great 
nations. 

The  President  accordingly  urges  the  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese  Governments,  not  only  for 
their  own  sakes  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  to  open  direct  n^o- 
tiations  for  peace  with  each  other.  The 
President  suggests  that  those  peace  negotia- 
tions be  conducted  directly  and  exclusively 
between  the  belligerents ;  in  other  words, 
that  there  may  be  a  meeting  of  Russian  and 
Japanese  plenipotentiaries  or  delegates  with- 
out any  intermediary,  in  order  to  see  if  it  is 
not  possible  for  those  representatives  of  the 
two  Powers  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace.  The 
President  earnestly  asks  that  the  Russian 
Government  do  now  agree  to  such  a  meet- 
ing, and  is  asking  the  Japanese  Govenunent 
likewise  to  agree. 

While  the  President  does  not  feel  that  any 
intermediary  should  be  called  in  in  respect 
to  the  peace  negotiations  themselves,  he  is 
entirely  willing  to  do  what  he  properly  can, 
if  the  two  Powers  concerned  feel  that  his 
services  will  be  of  aid,  in  arranging  the  pre- 
liminaries as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meet- 
ing. But  if  even  these  preliminaries  can  be 
arranged  directly  between  the  two  Powers, 
or  in  any  other  way,  the  President  will  be 
glad,  as  nis  sole  purpose  is  to  bring  about  a 
meeting  which  the  whole  civilized  world  will 
pray  may  result  in  peace. 

This  note,  both  in  substance  and  ex- 
pression, received  the  approval  of  the 
statesmen  and  the  press  of  the  entire 
world.      Japan  accepted  the  propositi 
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within  two  days,  Russia  within  the  week. 
Discussion  as  to  the  place  of  meeting 
followed :  Paris,  The  Hague,  Chefoo,  and 
Geneva  were  mentioned,  but  each  for 
pretty  obvious  reasons  was  unaccept- 
able to  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties 
involved.  Washington  was  suitable  in 
all  ways  but  for  its  summer  heat,  and 
this  disadvantage  was  obviated  by  the 
choice  of  Portsmouth,  where  the  United 
States  Government  was  able  to  furnish 
a  suitable  building  for  the  use  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  in  conference  and  to 
guard  the  secrecy  of  their  proceeding^. 
The  choice  of  envoys  was  naturally  a 
most  important  matter :  Japan,  with  little 
hesitation,  named  Baron  Komura,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Takahira. 
Russia  showed  some  hesitation ;  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Muraviev  was  actually 
made,  but  was  withdrawn  and  the  name  of 
Seigius  Witte  substituted  at  the  last  min- 
ute, while  Baron  Rosen,  the  present  Rus- 
sian Ambassador  at  Washington,  was 
made  his  associate.  The  Outlook  has  pub- 
lished personal  articles  about  all  of  these 
men  and  need  not  here  describe  their 
qualifications  and  experience.  On  Sat- 
urday, August  5,  Mr.  Roosevelt  intro- 
duced the  plenip>otentiaries  of  the  two 
nations  on  board  the  Mayflower,  and 
on  that  occasion  offered  the  following 
toast  and  wish : 

Gentlemen,  I  propose  a  toast  to  which 
there  will  be  no  answer,  and  which  I  ask  you 
to  drink  in  silence,  standing.  I  drink  to  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  sovereigns  and 
the  peoples  of  the  two  great  nations  whose 
representatives  have  met  one  another  on  this 
ship.  1 1  is  my  most  earnest  hope  and  prayer, 
in  the  interest  not  only  of  these  two  great 
powers,  but  of  all  civilized  mankind,  that  a 
)ust  and  lasting  peace  may  speedily  be  con- 
cluded between  them. 

The  actual  sessions  of  the  conference 
began  at  Portsmouth  on  August  9,  and 
the  Japanese  terms  were  presented.  The 
history  of  the  :nsuing  d  mands  and  coun- 
ter-demands, concessions  and  refusals, 
and  of  the  final  recession  on  August  29 
by  Japan  from  certain  of  its  earlier  posi- 
tions and  the  immediate  acceptance  of 
the  reduced  conditions  by  Mr.  Witte, 
has  already  been  told  in  full  from  week 
to  week  in  The  Outlook,  in  so  far  as 
these  facts  were  allowed  to  become 
known  publicly. 


In  the  terrible  conflict  ended 
^^J^  at  Portsmouth  last  week  after 

twenty  months  of  warfare, 
the  Japanese  lost  no  engagement  of  any 
consequence  either  at  sea  or  on  land, 
while  Russia  retires  from  the  war  with 
her  navy  all  but  annihilated  and  without 
a  single  land  victory  worthy  of  the  name 
to  her  credit.  Rough  estimates  of  the 
money  cost  of  the  war  to  Russia  and 
Japan  are  a  thousand  million  dollars  for 
the  first  and  half  that  amount  for  the 
second.  In  all,  Russia  is  supposed  to 
have  had  about  800,000  men  in  the  field, 
Japan  perhaps  700,000 ;  while  the  num- 
ber of  men  killed  or  disabled  by  wounds 
or  illness  has  been  roughly  estimated  at 
375,000  for  Russia  and  250,000  for 
Japan.  The  Japanese  total  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  increased  to  larger  propor- 
tions than  one  would  expect  by  the  ter- 
rible slaughter  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
attack  on  Port  Arthur  (probably  their 
most  serious  error  in  the  whole  war  was 
the  belief  that  they  could  capture  that 
all  but  impregnable  fortress  by  frontal 
attack),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  was  kept 
down  by  Japan's  superb  medical  and 
sanitary  organization,  in  which  the  best 
attainments  of  Western  nations  were  far 
surpassed.  Looking  for  the  most  salient 
events  of  the  war,  one  finds  on  the  naval 
side  three  critical  episodes :  the  sudden 
attack  on  the  Russian  war-ships  at 
Chemulpo  and  the  night  attack  at  Port 
Arthur  on  February  8  and  9,  1904 ;  the 
naval  battle  off  Port  Arthur  on  August 
10,  with  the  following  fight  with  the 
Vladivostok  squadron  four  days  later; 
and,  finally,  the  tremendous  battle  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan  on  May  27  and  28.  By 
the  first  Japan  crippled  the  sea  power 
of  her  enemy  seriously  at  the  outset ;  by 
the  second  it  was  made  clear  that  if 
Russia  was  to  contest  Japan's  supremacy 
at  sea,  naval  reinforcements  must  be  had ; 
by  the  third,  those  reinforcements,  after 
a  vo)rage  of  seven  thousand  miles  from 
the  Baltic,  were  at  one  blow  destroyed, 
captured,  or  driven  helpless  and  enisled 
into  foreign  ports.  In  the  war  Russia 
lost  about  fifty  battle-ships,  cruisers,  and 
destroyers,  Japan  about  nine ;  while 
Japan's  navy,  through  captures  and  the 
raising  of  sunken  Russian  ships,  is 
stronger  at  the  end  of  the  war  than  at 
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its  Ixsinning.  Not  one  Japanese  ship 
surrendered  in  the  war.  Four  Russian 
idmirab  perished  in  the  war,  while 
Admiral  Rojesvensky  has  been  in  Ja- 
pan's hands  a  wounded  prisoner ;  on 
the  other  side  no  naval  officer  of  this 
rank,  we  believe,  was  lost ;  while  Admiral 
Togo,  and  in  a  less  degree  Admirals 
Uriu  and  Kamimura,  have  won  place  in 
the  highest  rank  of  the  world's  great 
naval  victors.  In  the  military  field  Ja- 
pan's unbroken  list  of  victories  reaches 
from  that  at  the  Yalu  River  (May  1 ,  1 904) 
to  the  occupation  of  Saghalien,  after 
beating  down  slight  resistance,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Marshal  Oyama,  in  su- 
preme military  command,  has  given 
semi-independent  authority  to  Generals 
Kuroki.Nogi,  Oku,  and  Nodzu,  and  their 
stratqy  has  been  remarkable  for  the 
precision  and  effectiveness  with  which 
their  armies  have  acted,  now  separately, 
now  unitedly.  In  the  siege  of  Port 
Arthur  for  about  six  months  the  Japa- 
nese were  baffled  by  the  Russian  de- 
fenses ;  over  thirty  distinct  attacks  are 
recorded;  thesurrender(January  2, 1905) 
pot  in  General  Nogi's  hands  General 
Stoessel's  force  of  about  45,000  men  and 
775  guns ;  the  total  casualties  on  both 
sides  have  been  put  at  about  125,000. 
With  this  exception,  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  carried  out  steadily,  progress- 
ively', and,  in  a  large  sense,  "  as  pre- 
ammged."  The  successive  steps  in  the 
Russian  retreat  through  Korea  and 
Manchuria  toward  Harbin  were  the  bat- 
tles of  the  Yalu  River,  Nanshan  Hill 
and  Rinchow,  Telissu,  Liaoyang,  Sha 
River,  Hun  River,  and  Mukden.  The 
last  named  was  by  far  the  greatest  land 
action  of  the  war,  and  indeed  of  all 
modem  history.  Its  front  extended  for 
over  eighty  miles,  and  Russia's  casualties 
*ere  double  Japan's  and  not  far  from 
90,000,  with  a  loss,  it  is  said,  of  about 
♦0,000  prisoners.  The  total  number  of 
■aen  engaged  in  this  battle  was  not  far 
from  750.000. 


-^  Last  week  Mr.  Pierpont  Mor- 

««uw»,°  gan  h**l  *"  interview  with 
President  Roosevelt  concern- 
ing the  concession  to  the  American  China 
"evelopmenl  Company  of  the  right  to 


build  a  railway  from  Canton  to  Hankau. 
The  stockholders  of  that  company  met 
on  the  following  day  and  decided  to 
sell  the  concession  back  to  the  Chinese 
Government.  It  is  understood  that  that 
Government's  offer  is  $6,7  50,000.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  railway 
grant  ever  bestowed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  foreigners.  It  followed 
in  1898  that  Government's  grant  to  a 
Belgian  syndicate  to  build  a  railway  from 
Hankau  to  Peking.  Thus  the  two  roads 
together  would  form  the  great  north  and 
south  trunk  line  of  China,  the  east  and 
west  line  being  a  waterway — the  Yangtse 
River,  "fhere  has  been  continued  trouble 
with  the  American  concession.  The 
Chinese  never  acted  fairly  and  squarely 
with  the  prospector  who  reported  on  the 
desirability  of  the  enterprise,  with  the 
constructor  who  actually  built  twenty- 
odd  miles  of  road,  or  with  the  capitalists 
who  have  been  endeavoring,  against 
great  odds,  to  develop  the  enterprise 
normally  and  not  in  a  spirit  of  "  graft." 
The  recent  boycott  of  American  goods, 
merchants,  and  teachers  also  extended  to 
the  American  railway.  Rioting  occurred. 
The  Chinese  Government  put  into  execu- 
tion what  it  had  before  justly  threatened 
when  Belgian  purchases  of  the  stock 
seemed  to  indicate  a  change  in  owner- 
ship ;  it  canceled  the  American  conces- 
sion, offering  to  pay  $6,750,000  indem- 
nity. Many  Europeans  in  China,  as 
well  as  the  Americans  there,  have  depre- 
cated the  surrender  of  the  concession, 
because  it  was  as  important  politically  as 
financially.  A  blow  to  American  prestige 
in  China  ought,  they  said,  to  be  avoided. 
Many  stockholders,  however,  recom- 
mended an  acceptance  of  the  Govern- 
ment's offer.  They  showed  every  desire 
to  do  what  American  interests  in  China 
demanded,  but  maintained  that  the  Impe- 
rial Government's  attitude  left  to  them 
no  other  course.  The  statement  has  ap- 
peared in  a  number  of  journals,  American 
and  foreign,  that  the  matter  had  some 
connection  with  the  peace  negotiations 
between  Russia  and  Japan,  and  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  surrender  of  the  con- 
cession, coming  within  a  few  moments 
of  that  of  the  agreement  on  peace  terms, 
lent  some  force  to  the  supposition.  There 
is,  however,  no  base  for  the  rumor.     It 
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is  true  that  Japan  has  a  concession  for 
a  road  from  Fuchau  to  a  point  on  the 
Hankau  line,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  she  may  obtain  the  concession  for 
building  the  Hankau  line  as  well ;  if  so, 
she  will  probably  need  foreigfn  capital, 
and  turn  to  America  for  it.  Under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  the  management' 
of  Chinese  railways  by  a  Chi  no-Japanese 
company,  backed  by  American  capital, 
would  seem  to  indicate  to  our  investors 
the  line  of  least  resistance. 


India's 
New  Viceroy 


It  is  apparent  that  the 
British  Government  has 
acted  wisely  in  sending  to 
India  as  Viceroy  a  man  with  both  civil 
and  military  training,  as  the  probability 
of  harmonious  relations  between  him 
and  the  General  whom  Great  Britain  now 
evidently  thinks  it  necessaiy  should  re- 
main on  guard  over  her  Indian  Empire 
is  thereby  greatly  increased.  The  new 
Viceroy,  Gilbert  John  Elliot,  fourth 
Earl  of  Minto,  was  born  in  1845  and 
hence  should  now  be  in  the  prime  of 
matured  wisdom  and  experience,  such  as 
are  needed  in  the  ruler  of  the  great 
Indian  Empire,  with  its  millions  of  sub- 
jects and  with  at  least  one  powerful  and 
ambitious  rival  in  Asiatic  empire  on  its 
northwestern  boundary,  now  regarded  by 
Lord  Kitchener  as  the  Empire's  danger 
point.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Earl  Minto  has  had 
that  wide  and  varied  experience,  civil  and 
military,  which  fits  for  rule — an  experi- 
ence such  as  is  rarely  possible  to  any 
one  except  to  a  subject  of  Great  Brit- 
ain's world  empire.  Entering  the  Scots 
Guards  and  winning  place  and  honor, 
then  serving  as  a  newspaper  correspond- 
ent in  Paris  in  the  stormy  days  of  the 
Commune  and  afterwards  seeing  service 
in  the  Turkish  War  of  1877,  serving 
under  Lord  Roberts  in  the  Afghan  War 
in  1879,  in  1882  we  find  him  fighting  in 
Egypt  in  the  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  and 
in  1883-85  in  Canada  as  the  Militaiy  Sec- 
retary to  Governor-General  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne.  In  1885  he  was  Chief  of 
Staff  in  the  Northwestern  Canadian  re- 
bellion. This  varied  exjjerience,  how- 
ever, did  not  avail  him  when  in  1886  he 
became  a  candidate  for  Parliament,  and 


he  was  defeated.  He  was  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Canada  in  1898, 
and  retired  last  November.  His  service 
in  Canada  cannot  be  pronounced  as 
specially  brilliant  or  significant  of  his 
abilities  as  a  ruler,  as  the  chief  duty  of 
the  Governor-General  is  "  doing  noth- 
ing "  and  maintaining  as  pleasant  rela- 
tions as  possible  with  both  parties.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  Great 
Britain  never  chooses  any  but  able  and 
diplomatic  men  for  that  important  post, 
and  the  training  it  affords  ought  to  be 
specially  valuable  to  the  Earl  in  a  post  of 
honor  in  India  which  is  second  only  to 
that  of  the  King.  A  fact  which  renders 
his  appointment  of  historic  interest  to 
Americans  is  that  one  of  the  family 
was  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York 
before  the  Revolution.  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  family  was  also  a  Governor- 
General  of  India  in  1807 — almost  a 
century  ago.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  under  the  circumstances 
his  appointment  to  the  highest  position 
under  the  Crown  is  a  fortunate  one. 
While  there  is  general  regret  expressed 
in  England  over  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Curzon,  it  is  recognized  that  Lord 
Kitchener  is  needed  in  India,  and,  that 
being  the  case,  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  also  be  a  Viceroy  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  Lord  Kitchener's  plans  for 
the  defense  of  India  than  was  Lord  Cur- 
zon. Accepting  the  app>ointment  after 
Kitchener's  preponderant  place  in  mili- 
tary matters  in  India  has  been  duly 
recognized  by  the  home  Government, 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  disagree- 
ment between  the  Viceroy  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  they  will  work  together  har- 
moniously in  building  up  and  strength- 
ening the  Indian  Empire. 


Secretary  Taft  and  the 
Qrievrn"ei°He«rd  Other  official  represent- 
atives of  the  United 
States  Government  accompanying  him 
have  not  confined  their  attention  solely  to 
the  study  or  observation  of  present  condi- 
tions in  the  Philippines.  Secretary  Taft, 
by  his  personal  presence,  has  given  a 
valuable  support  to  Governor  Wright, 
and,  indeed,  the  presence  of  the  whole 
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party  in  the  Philippines  has  been  an 
effective  weight  in  overbalancing  the 
fiction  of  selfish  and  materialistic  Amer- 
icans who  have  little  sympathy  with  the 
natives.  Last  week,  moreover,  at  a 
meeting  in  Manila,  twenty  visiting  Con- 
gressmen gave  to  any  Filipino  who  had 
grievances  to  make  known  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing.  Representative  Jones, 
of  Viiginia,  acted  as  the  Filipino  "  semi- 
sponsor,"  and  arranged  to  give  all  a 
chance  to  speak.  A  number  of  so^:alled 
agitators  were  present  Many  of  the 
speakers  were  impracticable.  One  native, 
for  instance,  is  reported  to  have  discussed 
the  aigumentagainst  independence  based 
on  the  lack  of  a  common  language  in  the 
Philippines.  He  replied  by  comparing 
the  tribal  tongues  in  the  Philippines  with 
the  three  different  languages  spxaken 
in  Great  Britain — English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  I  the  implication  being  that  the 
difficulties  thus  encountered  in  Great 
Britain  might  be  perfectly  well  overcome 
in  the  Philippines.  Indeed,  this  meet- 
ing seems  to  have  proved  not  only  a 
wise  safety-valve  for  dissatisfied  natives, 
but  also  a  pretty  convincing  evidence  for 
the  Congressmen  present  that  the  Fili- 
pinos are  altogether  unfit  for  independ- 
ence. On  another  page  we  print  a  letter 
from  a  special  correspondent  with  the 
Taft  party  on  the  significance  of  the 
reception  accorded  the  party  in  Japan. 
With  the  new  position  attained  by  Japan 
»  a  result  of  this  war,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly important  that  our  relations 
with  the  East,  made  especially  intimate 
by  our  possession  of  the  Philippines, 
should  be  stable,  and  our  Easterij  policy 
*ise.  It  is  therefore  particularly  happy 
that  such  a  considerable  number  of  our 
fwblic  men,  especially  those  responsible 
for  National  legislation,  should  be  seeing 
*idi  their  own  eyes  at  this  time  the 
i^on  and  people  whose  interests  they 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  and  pro- 
tect 

Nothing  could  be  more 

Aa  latmntional  ■    ■ 

f-K*  CoocKti  auspicious  or  more  m- 
citive  of  hope  than  the 
f»ct  that  the  Interparliamentary  Con- 
gress at  Brussels  had  been  in  session 
only  a  day  when  the  great  news  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  at  Portsmouth  reached  it. 


while  simultaneously  a  second  Hague 
Conference  became  almost  a  certainty 
for  the  near  future.  Practically  all  the 
parliaments  of  the  great  nations  were 
represented  by  delegations  sent  to  the 
Brussels  Congress.  The  very  first  action 
of  the  Congress  was  to  recognize  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  two  conspicuous  move- 
ments for  universal  peace — the  bringing 
together  of  Russia  and  Japan,  and  the 
calling  of  a  second  Hague  Conference ; 
and  resolutions  of  appreciation  and 
thanks  were  unanimously  and  enthusi- 
astically adopted.  This  country  also 
assumed  first  prominence  in  the  most 
important  matter  brought  before  the 
Congress  for  discussion.  This  was  the 
report  by  Mr.  Bartholdt  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  a  series  of  resolutions 
which  outline  a  model  arbitration  treaty 
and  a  plan  for  a  permanent  Congress  to 
be  submitted  to  the  approaching  second 
Hagfue  Conference.  The  project  of  a 
permanent  Congress  of  Nations  was  in 
these  resolutions  ui^ently  recommended, 
and  a  basis  of  organization  and  repre- 
sentation for  such  a  congress  submitted. 
As  these  proposals  are  likely  to  be  the 
subject  of  future  discussion  the  world 
over,  we  g^ve  them  here  in  full : 

First — An  International  Congress  of  two 
houses,  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Deputies. 

Second — Each  nation  to  have  two  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Senate,  and  representation  in 
the  House  of  Deputies  proportionate  to  its 
international  commerce. 

Third — Each  nation  to  choose  and  maintain 
its  own  representatives  in  the  International 
Congress,  and  to  have  power  of  recalling  them 
at  any  time.  The  term  of  office  to  be  eight 
years,  unless  otherwise  fixed  by  each  nation 
for  its  own  representatives. 

Fourth — Each  member  to  have  one  vote. 

Fifth — Majority  to  rule  in  all  matters,  and 
concurrence  of  both  houses  necessary. 

Sixth — Each  nation  to  have  the  right  to 
withdraw  at  any  time  from  the  Congress. 

Seventh — The  territorial  and  political  in- 
tegrity of  each  nation  represented  in  the 
Congress  to  be  respected  by  all  nations 
represented. 

Eighth — Deliberations  of  the  Congress  to 
be  confined  to  matters  which  directly  affect 
intercourse  between  nations,  and  its  resolu- 
tions limited  to  the  declaration  of  general 
rules  or  principles  for  the  conduct  of  such 
intercourse,  and  these  resolutions  to  be  rec- 
ognized as  law  by  the  nations,  unless  they 
are  vetoed  by  an  agreed  number  of  national 
parliaments. 

Ninth — Each  nation  to  treat  all  other  na- 
tions on  equal  terms  in  matters  of  commerce, 
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whether  they  be  or  be  not  represented  in  the 
Intemationiu  Congress ;  except  that  aay  na- 
tion can  raise  a  commercial  barrier  ag:ainst 
any_  other  nation  equivalent  to  such  other 
nation's  tariff  wall. 

Tenth — ^While  remaining  in  the  Confess, 
each  nation  to  have  the  right  to  arm  itself 
according  to  its  own  judgment 

Eleventh — War  to  remain  a  lawful  mode 
of  action  in  any  dispute,  except  as  the  several 
nations  agree  to  refer  controversies  to  arbi- 
tration by  special  or  general  treaties  of  arbi- 
tration. 

Twelfth — The  armed  forces  of  all  the  na- 
tions represented  to  be  at  the  service  of  the 
Congress  for  the  enforcement  of  any  decree 
rendered  by  the  Hague  Court,  according  to 
treaties  of  arbitration. 

Even  more  interest  was  excited  by  Mr. 
Bartholdt's  so-called  "model  treaty" 
than  by  the  plan  for  the  international 
parliament.  Its  main  provision  was 
certainly  novel  and  almost  startling — 
namely,  that  the  plan  followed  in  the 
Treaty  of  The  Hague  should  be  reversed 
in  method  although  not  in  purpose.  Mr. 
Bartfaoldt  would  have  the  nations  bound 
to  submit  all  questions  at  issue  to  inter- 
national arbitrament,  but  would  release 
them  from  any  obligation  to  accept  the 
award  made.  Under  the  present  treaty 
each  nation  may  decide  for  itself  whether 
or  not  a  particular  dispute  comes  under 
the  definition  of  those  which  need  not 
be  arbitrated ;  but,  having  once  submit- 
ted a  question,  it  must  accept  the  award. 
The  projector  of  this  idea  argues  that, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  better  results 
would  ensue,  because  the  justice  involved 
in  any  question  would  be  made  clear  to 
the  world  by  the  arbitrators,  and,  mor- 
ally, the  pressure  to  follow  a  just  reward 
would  be  overpowering ;  while  if  the 
questions  submitted  really  involved  na- 
tional existence,  honor,  or  self-respect, 
this  would  become  equally  clear  to  all 
the  world,  and  no  blame  would  attach  to 
a  nation  which  refused  to  accept  such  an 
award.  Mr.  Bartholdt's  plan  to  reverse 
the  policy  adopted  by  the  Hague  Treaty 
is  so  radical  an  innovation  that  it  seems 
at  best,  for  the  present  at  least,  impracti- 
cable. Its  ingenuity,  however,  cannot  be 
denied.  The  delegates  generally  seemed 
of  the  opinion  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
scheme  for  the  permanent  international 
parliament  required  mature  considera- 
tion. Count  Apponyi,  of  Austria-Hun- 
gary, declared ;  "  The  American  idea  of 


an  international  parliament  to  define 
international  law  precisely  is  a  grand  and 
bold  movement  characteristic  of  Amer- 
ican initiative;  but  American  boldness 
must  be  combined  with  European  cau- 
tion." His  proposition  that  the  subject 
should  be  referred  to  a  committee  to 
report  in  three  months  was  cheerfully 
accepted  by  Mr.  Bartholdt. 


The  approaching  elec- 

Hr.  Jerome  and  the     ,.•    _     r__    \i^„„-    «_  j 

Hayonuty  CamixieD   t'O"   fo^  Mayor  and 
other  city  officers  in 
New  York  is  now  heralded  by  the  dis- 
cussion as  to  anti-Tammany  candidates. 
At   a  conference  held  last  week,  the 
Republican  organization,  the  Citizens* 
Union,  and  the  body  known  as  the  Mu- 
nicipal Ownership  League  discussed  the 
possibility  of  uniting  forces  in  opposition 
to  Tammany  Hall.    These  three  bodies 
are  fairly  well  agreed  in  their  opposition 
to  Tammany  ;  they  have  yet  to  come  to 
an  agreement  on  candidates  and  cam- 
paign  issues.     The    Republican  party 
was    the   first  to  formulate  the   issue, 
which  it  stated  to  be  "  whether  the  city 
government  should  be  administered  in 
the  interests  of  the  public  utility  corpo- 
rations and   the   leaders  of  Tammany 
Hall ;"  and  it  favored  the  "establishment 
of  a  public    lighting   plant  which   will 
secure  the  benefits  of  cheaper  and  better 
gas  [the  italics  are  ours]  to  every  inhab- 
itant of  the  eity."    This  resolution  has 
startled  more  than  one  stanch  Republi- 
can paper    in  New  York  into  a  little 
soberer  consideration  of  municipal  own- 
ership than  has  been  apparent  heretofore. 
The  Republicans  having  brought  an  issue 
to  the  conference,  the  Citizens'  Union 
brought  a  candidate,  the  present  District 
Attorney  of  the  County  of  New  York, 
Mr.  William  Travers  Jerome.     Although 
the  Union  made  it  clear  that  Mr.  Jerome 
had  given  no  explicit  consent  for  the  use 
of  his  name  as  candidate  for  Mayor,  it 
persuasively  set  forth  Mr.  Jerome's  qual- 
ifications for  the  office.     Certainly  Mr. 
Jerome  has  exhibited  a  high  d^;ree  of 
executive  ability  and  great  discrimina- 
tion in  his  appointment  of  subordinates. 
The   Municipal  Ownership  League,  an 
organization  in  which   Mr.   Hearst,  of 
newspaper  notoriety,  is  the  moving  spirit. 
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naturally  approved  of  the  issue  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership,  although  the  League 
would  have  preferred  a  more  unqualified 
statement ;  but  it  distinctly  expressed  its 
opposition  to  Mr.  Jerome  as  a  candidate. 
TTjis  it  based  on  two  grounds :  first,  be- 
cause of  Mr.  Jerome's  alleged  animosity 
to  organized  labor  (he  has  sent,  it  will 
be  remembered,  more  than  one  labor 
leader  to  prison  for  graft) ;  second,  be- 
cause of  his  alleged  prejudice  against  the 
Jews  (one,  at  least,  of  the  lawyers  whom 
he  has  convicted  for  rascality  is  a  He- 
brew). We  do  not  believe  that  these 
appeals  to  class  and  race  feeling  will 
succeed.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
lenient  with  scalawags  in  order  to  be 
friendly  with  all  classes  and  all  races. 
Certainly  the  important  principle  of 
municipal  ownership  will  not  gain  ad- 
herents, although  it  may  gain  nomi- 
nal supporters,  by  the  resort  to  un- 
worthy political  tactics.  The  Republi- 
cans and  the  members  of  the  Citizens' 
Union  may  disagree  as  to  Mr.  Jerome's 
fitness  for  the  office  of  Mayor,  but  it 
should  be  for  other  reasons  than  those 
offered  at  this  conference.  A  more 
genuine  objection  to  Mr.  Jerome  is  that 
he  has  not  been  identified  with  the 
municipal  ownership  issue ;  but  the  plat- 
form prepared  by  the  Citizens'  Union, 
favoring  municipal  ownership,  not  neces- 
sarily involving  municipal  operation,  has 
been,  it  was  announced,  read  and  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Jerome.  Afterwards, 
however,  Mr.  Jerome  stated  that  he 
would  "  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Mayor."  He 
still  desires  to  be  renominated  by  peti- 
tion as  District  Attorney.  He  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  interesting  political 
figure  in  New  York  toKiay. 


Kaaaai'a  New 
OU  Bftnation 


No  State  oil  refinery  is  to 
be  built  in  Kansas.  The 
central  idea  upon  which 
was  based  the  fight  against  the  oil  trust 
in  last  winter's  agitation  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  State  Supreme  Court  .to  be 
unconstitutional  for  the  reason  that  the 
State  may  not  go  into  business.  The 
pretense  that  the  State  oil  refinery  was 
to  be  a  •'  branch  penitentiary  "  is  declared 
by  the  Court  a  subterfuge.  With  true 
Western  versatility  in  public  affairs,  Kan 


sas  has  a  far  different  viewpoint  on  this 
question  to-day  than  it  had  six  months 
ago.  It  is  even  doubtful  if  a  State  refinery 
law  could  now  be  adopted.  Business  men 
generally  outside  the  oil  counties  (twelve 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  five  counties 
of  the  State)  were,  it  is  believed,  opposed 
to  the  refinery.  They  looked  upon  it 
as  a  doubtful  financial  venture  and  as 
tending  toward  Socialism.  Sentiment, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  largely  for  it. 
"  There  was,"  says  an  exceptionally  well- 
informed  Kansas  correspondent  of  The 
Outlook,  "  something  thrilling  in  the 
picture  of  a  great  State  throttling  the 
mighty  oil  trust — ^the  same  kind  of  thrill 
that  in  Populist  times  came  from  descrip- 
tions of  Kansas's  coming  conquest  of 
Wall  Street.  It  did  not  matter  that  but 
$400,000  was  to  be  used  against  the 
Standard's  millions,  or  that  but  two 
thousand  barrels  of  oil  were  to  be  refined 
out  of  a  daily  production  of  fifty  thousand 
barrels — the  idea  was  fascinating."  The 
fight  against  monopoly  in  oil  in  Kansas 
now  rests  with  the  independent  refineries, 
backed  by  the  new  laws  regulating 
freight  rates  on  oil,  making  pipe  lines 
common  carriers,  and  preventing  dis- 
crimination between  localities  in  selling 
refined  products.  "  We  are  satisfied," 
said  the  manager  of  one  of  the  inde- 
piendents.  "The  State  refinery  would 
have  been  but  another  competitor,  and  a 
serious  one,  as  it  would  have  sold  refined 
oil  at  cost."  Eight  or  ten  independent 
refineries  may  be  in  operation  by  mid- 
autumn  if  present  plans  are  carried  out, 
half  of  them  owned  by  large  investors, 
the  remainder  built  from  hundreds  of 
stock  subscriptions  solicited  through 
flaring  advertisements  in  the  Western 
papers.  Scarcely  a  town  or  hamlet  in 
Kansas  and  adjoining  States  is  not  rep- 
resented by  a  shareholder  in  one  of 
these  companies.  Immense  profits  and 
huge  dividends  have  been  promised. 
These  refineries  are  to  be  of  varying 
capacity,  probably  none  at  the  beginning 
more  than  two  thousand  barrels  a  day. 
Most  of  them  are  said  to  have  acquired 
enough  oil  land  adjoining  the  sites  to 
furnish  the  oil  needed  for  operations; 
they  will  not  be  important  factors  in  the 
purchase  of  producers'  oil.  The  recent 
course  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is 
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thus  described  by  the    correspondent 
above  referred  to : 

During  the  winter,  when  agitation  was 
highest  it  suddenly  ceased  buying  oil  and 
orderea  all  woric  in  the  Kansas  field  stopped. 
This  probably  fanned  the  flames  more  than 
any  other  action.  As  soon  as  the  Legislature 
adjourned,  it  resumed  taking  oil  of  the  better 
grades,  lowering  the  price,  however,  in  succes- 
sive diminutions  until  it  has  reached  approx- 
imately fifty  cents  a  barrel  for  the  best  oil 
and  twenty  cents  for  the  heavy  fuel  oil. 
These  prices  are  little  more  than  half  those 
paid  one  year  ago,  and  much  lower  than  when 
the  excitement  was  fiercest.  All  the  time 
the  Company  has  been  extending  its  pipe-line 
building  undl  it  now  has  a  double  pipe  from 
the  heart  of  the  held  to  Kansas  City,  where 
is  located  one  refinery,  and  a  single  pipe  to 
Whiting,  Indiana,  where  are  the  largest 
refineries  in  the  country.  In  addition,  it  nas 
begun  a  campaign  of  storage.  A  force  of 
men  capable  of  completing  every  day  one 
steel  tank  holding 35,000  barrels  was  working 
during  June,  ana  on  the  "  tank  farms  "  are 
these  huee  receptacles — at  Caney  and  Hum- 
boldt in  Kansas,  at  Ramcna  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  at  Cleveland  in  Oklahoma.  It  is 
estimated  that  8,000,000  barrels  are  now  in 
storage,  and,  if  the  producers  will  sell,  25,- 
000,000  barrels  will  be  in  the  Company's  tanks 
and  pipe  lines  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
production  of  the  field  has  so  extended  that 
it  is  now  given  at  62,000  barrels  a  day.  This 
is  believed  to  be  the  Standard's  present 
plan:  To  gather  an  immense  stock  of  oil, 
bought  at  a  price  scarcely  above  the  cost  of 
getting  the  oil  to  the  top  of  ground.  Then 
for  a  long  time  it  will  be  in  position  to  place 
refined  oil  on  the  market  at  a  figure  lower 
than  the  independents,  yet  not  face  loss  in  so 
doing.  Lack  of  complete  organization  pre- 
vents the  producers  from  refusing  to  sell  oil  at 
these  low  prices.  Most  of  the  producers  are 
stock  companies ;  investors  are  scattered  in 
many  towns  and  are  engaged  in  other  busi- 
ness. They  clamor  for  dividends ;  none  have 
been  paid  in  some  companies  for  a  year. 
By  selling  the  oil  that  can  easily  be  pumped, 
or  perhaps  flows  without  pumping,  something 
may  be  realized. 


Has  Kansas  benefited  by 
tr.'i55™«on'"    *«  agitation?     Unques- 

tionably,say  good  judges, 
but  not  through  the  State  refinery ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  much  direct  advan- 
tage would  thus  have  come.  To  take  a 
concrete  instance,  the  facts  as  to  which 
are  well  known  to  our  correspondent : 
A  town  in  central  Kansas  pays  now 
fifteen  cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline  and 
thirteen  cents  for  coal  oil,  or  kerosene. 
Last  winter,  before  any  legislation  was 
adoDted,  it  paid  twenty  cents  and  eight- 


een cents  respectively,  or  five  cents  a 
gallon  more.  It  uses  approximately 
12,000  gallons  of  oil  of  all  kinds  each 
month ;  the  saving,  $500  monthly  or 
$6,000  a  year — a  sum  not  to  be  despised 
in  the  economy  of  a  country  town.  The 
saving  to  the  entire  county  of  which  the 
place  is  the  business  center  is  $10,000 
annually.  Has  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany suffered?  Probably  very  little, 
says  our  informant.  In  the  instance 
given  above  the  reduction  of  freight 
accounts  for  about  four  cents  a  gallon. 
The  charge  for  freight  from  Kansas  City 
under  the  old  rate  was  $1.52 ;  under  the 
rate  fixed  by  law  it  is  34  cents.  The 
remainder  of  the  difference  is  accounted 
for  by  conformity  with  the  anti-discrimi- 
nation law.  At  a  neighboring  city  where 
is  an  independent  oil  company's  sales- 
men a  lower  price  had  always  prevailed ; 
now  the  towns  are  on  an  equality,  freight 
considered.  The  railroads  lost  four 
cents,  the  Standard  one  cent.  In  most 
towns  the  saving  in  freight  is  the  whole 
difference.  Two  methods  of  relief  for 
Kansas  producers  have  been  considered. 
The  first  of  these  was  a  pipe  line  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  with  a  fleet  of  steamers 
from  Port  Arthur  to  Europe  and  New 
York  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  independ- 
ent producers.  Present  indications  are 
that  this  plan  cannot  be  carried  through 
immediately.  The  second  plan  is  the 
utilization  of  oil  for  fuel.  The  Santa  F^ 
Railway  has  conducted  experiments  in 
burning  oil  instead  of  fuel  in  its  passen- 
ger engines.  It  was  estimated  that  it 
cost  slightly  less  than  coal,  with  some 
advantage  in  handling.  Many  threshing- 
engines  in  the  Kansas  wheat-fields  have 
been  fed  with  oil  during  the  summer  suc- 
cessfully. One  town  is  planning  to  heat 
its  school-houses  with  oil.  Oil-burning 
inventions  for  household  purposes  are 
being  introduced  in  the  West.  Factories 
ar6  experimenting  with  oil  as  fuel.  The 
prospect  is  for  an  extension  of  the  utili- 
zation of  crude  oil  in  the  West  that 
may  reach  important  dimensions.  Long 
freight  hauls  for  coal  and  consequent 
high  prices  for  fuel  give  opportunity  in 
this  direction.  From  the  purchases  made 
by  the  independent  refineries  there  is 
little  present  hope  for  the  producers ; 
their  operations  are  as  yet  largely  experi- 
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mental;  even  if  profits  be  satisfactory 
and  their  existence  permanent,  they  have 
before  them  a  long,  severe  struggle  with 
the  oil  trust,  equipped  as  it  is  with  vast 
stores  of  oil,  prepared  with  thousands  of 
miles  of  pipe  lines,  fitted  with  refineries, 
and  served  by  an  army  of  expert  work- 
men. 

® 
duiitu  in  While  the  Chinese  mer- 
chi^^  chants  of  Shanghai  and 
other  places  have  been 
showing  their  resentment  against  the 
action  of  the  United  States,  which  they 
consider  a  Christian  nation,  and  have 
directed  their  retaliatory  acts  against  all 
Americans,  including  missionaries,  other 
Chinese  have  refrained  from  transferring 
their  resentment  to  Christians  as  such. 
Indeed,  the  very  acts  of  Christian  nations 
of  which  the  Chinese  complain  are 
roundly  condemned  by  missionaries. 
Tncse  are  as  thoroughly  convinced  as 
the  Chinese  themselves  that  the  name  of 
Christian  in  China  must  remain  under 
disrepute  so  long  as  Christian  America 
inflicts  indignities  upon  Chinese  stu- 
dents and  Christian  Britain  forces  opium 
upon  the  Chinese  Empire.  But  that  the 
name  of  Christian  is  not  in  disrepute 
everywhere  in  China  is  evident  from  the 
status  of  Christianity  there.  The  last 
national  Christian  Endeavor  Convention 
for  China,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the 
first  strictly  religious  gatherings  of  Chris- 
tians to  be  addressed  by  Chinese  officials. 
It  augured  well  to  see  three  high  officials 
of  the  city  of  Ningpo,  where  the  conven- 
tion was  held,  with  Bibles  in  hand  follow- 
ing the  address  by  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  on 
the  duties  of  Chinese  Christians  to  those 
in  authority.  The  General  Secretary  re- 
ported three  hundred  and  fifty  societies. 
The  Convention  represented  sections 
from  Peking,  Canton,  and  far  up  the 
Yangtse  Valley.  In  spite,  therefore,  of 
anti-American  feeling,  which  is  not  easily 
distinguishable  from  anti-Christian  feel- 
ing, the  attitude  of  the  Chinese  toward 
Christianity  is  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of,  say,  fifty  years  ago.  When  the 
Rev.  Charles  Hartwell  went  to  China  in 
1853,  fourteen  years  before  there  were 
any  trans-Pacific  mails,  and  four  years 
before  any  native  Christian  was  bap 
tized,  he  encountered  distrust  and  sus- 


picion. When,  after  fifty-two  years  of 
service,  he  died  this  year,  there  were 
present  at  his  funeral  five  generations  of 
native  Christians,  officials  of  various 
grrades  sent  messages  of  condolence  or 
called  in  person  to  express  their  sympa- 
thy, and  General  Sung  sent  his  band  of 
music  to  accompany  the  procession. 

An  "  Industrial  Commit- 
iT^i^t^U  tee"  was  appointed  last 

October  by  the  National 
Congregational  Council,  to  promote  the 
study  of  economic  conditions  and  their 
social  problems  by  the  churches,  espe- 
cially in  the  questions  at  issue  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  to  cultivate  a 
good  understanding  between  the  churches 
and  the  labor  unions.  This  Committee 
has  been  organizing  its  work,  and  is  to 
hold  "  industrial  conferences  "  with  rep- 
resentative labor  leaders  and  employers, 
annually,  if  possible,  in  various  sections 
of  the  country.  The  programme  which 
the  Committee  proposes  to  follow  in  its 
investigations,  while  it  includes  many 
points  likely  to  be  discussed  in  these 
conferences,  is  of  wider  scope,  and  is 
here  reproduced  as  a  map  of  the  whole 
field  tnat  may  be  serviceable  to  others  : 

1.  Child  Labor:  Comparative  study  of 
legislative  regulations  of  various  States. 
Prevalence  of  child  labor  in  mines,  textile 
industries,  manufacturing  industries,  etc. 
Physical  and  moral  effect  of  child  labor. 

2.  Organized  Labor:  Its  prevalence  and 
rate  of  growth.  Its  necessity  on  industrial 
grounds.  I  ts  excesses.  I  ts  relation  to  Chris- 
tian ethics. 

3.  Immigration:  The  character  of  our  im- 
migrants. The  localities  and  industries  most 
frequented  by  them.  Their  effect  upon  our 
social  and  industrial  system.  The  best 
means  to  assimilate  them. 

4.  Industrial  Organization:  Industrial 
growth.  Industrial  friction.  Conditions  of 
mdustrial  harmony. 

5.  Socialism :  Utopian  jiocialism.  Prac- 
tical Socialism.    Socialism  and  Christianity. 

The  country  from  Maine  to  Colorado  is 
strongly  represented  in  the  Committee, 
among  whom  are  Dr.  Gladden,  Professor 
Graham  Taylor,  and  President  Tucker. 
Reprints  of  the  valuable  report  of  last 
year's  "  Labor  Committee,"  with  bibliog- 
raphy, that  was  adopted  by  the  Council, 
can  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  F.  W.  Merrick,  Ph.D.,  West  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts, 
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The   Peace  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

Who  has  brought  to  an  end  the  blood- 
iest and  most  desperate  war  of  modem 
times  ?  Who  has  secured  peace  ?  The 
"  man  with  the  big  stick ;"  the  man  who 
has  been  accused  of  "  ostentatious  blus- 
ter," who  was  going  to  embroil  this 
Nation  with  the  nations  of  Europe  if  the 
people  elected  him  President  in  his  own 
name,  who,  according  to  some  descrip- 
tions, was  a  veritable  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek.  It  is  altogether  gratifying  that 
of  all  the  praise  offered  to  the  President 
none  is  heartier  than  that  which  comes 
from  those  quarters  where  doubt  of  his 
sincere  inclination  to  peace  has  been 
most  intense  and  least  concealed.  Yet 
it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that 
in  the  future,  when  the  President  argues 
for  a  big  navy,  commends  target  prac- 
tice, and  rehearses  the  advantages  of 
being  well  armed,  he  will  be  regarded  by 
some  as  abandoning  the  path  that  led 
him  to  his  eminence  as  pacificator.  The 
fact  is  that  it  is  just  because  Mr.  Roose- 
velt has  typified  to  the  world  American 
courage  and  daring  that  he  has  been 
enabled  to  bring  these  two  warring  na- 
tions to  agree. 

The  President  has  won  this  moral 
victory,  therefore,  because  he*  has  fol- 
lowed, without  wavering,  two  definite 
and  consistent  principles :  first,  Be  ready 
to  compromise  on  unessentials;  secondly. 
Decline  to  compromise  until  justice  is 
secured. 

When,  after  the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan,  Mr.  Roosevelt  saw  an  opportunity 
for  suggesting  peace  negotiations,  he 
faced  a  situation  resembling  that  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  faced  at  the  crisis  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  extreme  abolitionists  had  seen 
that  he  had  shown  a  tendency  to  compro- 
mise ;  they  reg^arded  him  as  an  oppwrtun- 
ist.  ButMr.Lincoln  realized  that  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  end,  expediency  was 
essential ;  the  end  was  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union ;  he  was  willing  to  use  expe- 
diency in  dealing  with  slavery.  That  he 
did  emancipate  the  slaves  does  not  affect 
that  fact  The  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  a  war  measure  which  Mr.  Lin~ 
(join  adopted  in  order  more  certainly  to 


preserve  the  Union.  He  disregarded 
the  extremists  and  won  his  victory. 
Similarly,  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  beset 
by  extremists,  though  not  in  his  own  land. 
The  war  party  in  Russia  was  unrelent- 
ing. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Roosevelt  sug- 
gested a  peace  conference.  When,  after 
weeks  of  negotiation,  the  only  points 
undecided  were  those  of  territory  and 
indemnity,  the  sole  obstacle  to  peace 
consisted  in  the  influence  of  the  extrem- 
ists about  the  Mikado  and  the  Czar. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  believed  that  essential 
justice  had  been  won,  and,  using  his  good 
offices,  he  prevailed  upon  the  warring 
Powers  to  compromise — Russia  ceding 
territory,  Japan  waiving  indemnity.  As 
Lincoln  succeeded  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  abolitionists,  so,  in  spite  of  the 
desire  of  influential  Russian  jingoes  and 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Japa- 
nese people,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  mingling 
wisdom  with  high  purpose,  has  brought 
this  gain  to  humanity. 

The  other  principle,  moreover,  on  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  acted,  is  just  as  clear 
as  the  first.  The  man  who  has  brought 
peace  in  1905  is  the  same  as  the  man 
who  prepared  for  war  in  1898.  It  is 
outside  opinion,  not  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that 
has  changed  from  the  days  when  he  was 
dubbed  "unsafe,"  " dangerous,"  " belli- 
cose." When  war  is  necessary,  he  works 
for  war ;  when  peace,  real  peace,  becomes 
possible,  he  works  for  peace. 

By  his  action  the  President  has  justi- 
fied his  conviction  that  there  is  but  one 
kind  of  peace  that  men  should  desire, 
and  that  is  the  peace  that  men  are  will- 
ing, if  need  be,  to  fight  for.  Suppose 
some  ruler  had  intervened  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  had  induced 
Japan  and  Russia  to  acquiesce  in  the 
conditions  then  existing.  He  would  have 
achieved  one  kind  of  peace,  but  only 
at  the  sacrifice  of  justice.  He  would 
have  satisfied  the  coward,  who,  rather 
than  endure  pain  or  face  danger,  would 
be  willing  to  see  greed  for  Manchurian 
forests  unchecked,  robbery  of  Japan  un- 
rebuked,  and  commercial  freedom  in  the 
East  throttled.  He  would  have  satisfied 
the  sentimentalist  who  dreads  oppression 
less  than  physical  suffering.  He  would 
have  saved  die  world  a  fearful  conflict, 
but  he  would  have  secured  a  shameful 
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peace.  For  such  a  peace  as  that  men 
are  not  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives. 
That  is  not  real  peace.  At  last,  how- 
ever,  the  time  came  when,  after  ghastly 
battles  had  been  fought,  after  the  forces 
of  greed,  robbery,  and  bondage  had 
been  flung  back,  real  peace  seemed  to  be 
within  the  grasp  of  the  world.  Then  a 
roler  did  intervene,  and  gave  to  the  world 
the  Peace  of  the  President,  the  "  peace  of 
justice." 

So  long  as  the  world  is  as  unoigan- 
ized  as  now,  there  can  be  no  security  for 
just  peace  without  armies  and  navies. 
If  this  Nation  should  disarm,  it  might 
avoid  bloodshed,  but  it  could  not  be 
sure  of  securing  in  case  of  need  that  real 
peace  for  which  sometimes  men  must 
fight  For  only  that  man,  only  that 
nation,  is  equipped  for  peace  that  knows 
how  to  fight  and  is  ready  for  battle. 

As  the  world  becomes  more  highly 
organized  the  need  for  navies  and  armies 
will  diminish.  Crude  physical  encounter 
with  sword  and  bayonet,  gun,  mine,  and 
torpedo,  will  give  way  to  encounter  of 
wit  with  wit  before  established  tribunals. 
Peace  will  continue  to  follow  struggle  ; 
but  the  form  of  struggle  will  be  more 
rational,  more  enlightened.  The  Presi- 
dent's achievement  in  terminating  this 
war  has  cleared  the  way  for  what  may 
prove  to  be  a  yet  greater  achievement 
on  lus  part — the  creation  of  the  Second 
Hague  Conference.  By  this  means  a 
surer  method  than  now  exists  of  estab- 
lishing justice  between  nations  may  be 
adopted.  The  greatness  of  this  achieve- 
ment, however,  like  that  of  bringing 
about  the  Portsmouth  Conference  and  its 
happy  outcome,  will  be  measured,  not 
by  the  amount  of  bloodshed  it  will 
avert,  but  by  its  effectiveness  in  strength- 
ening the  forces  of  rig^t.  Whatever 
name  may  be  affixed  to  the  end  of  this 
war,  whether  it  be  called  the  Peace  of 
Portsmouth  or  be  known  as  the  Treaty 
of  Washington,  it  will  be  associated  with 
the  name  of  the  man  who  sought  for  it 
with  all  his  might  as  a  just  peace.  It 
will  bring  to  this  land  a  double  measure 
of  pride  if  the  same  hand  which  wrought 
it  can  make  peace  more  surely  grounded 
in  justice,  more  enduring  and  extensive, 
by  the  enlaigement  of  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal 


The    Real    Victory    at 
Portsmouth 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  and  its  issues 
decided,  men  are  wondering  what  it  has 
wrought.  Plain  enough  it  is  that  this 
war  has  wrought  destruction  and  waste, 
suffering  and  pain,  disease  and  death. 
What  else  has  it  wrought  ?  Anything 
that  has  been  worth  the  cost  ?  Have  those 
little,  silent  Japanese,  those  big,  elemental, 
good-natured  Russian  peasants,  laid  down 
their  lives  for  the  good  of  Japan,  Russia, 
and  the  world?  Peace  has  stilled  the 
clamor  and  ended  the  confusion.  But 
does  it  bring  anything  except  an  end  to 
the  agony  ?  We  believe  that  it  does.  It 
brings  that  which  we  fear  could  never 
have  been  wrought  out  in  tranquillity,  but 
could  be  produced  only  by  the  cost  and 
toil  of  war. 

To  Japan,  peace  brings  immunity  from 
Russian  aggression.  For  a  generation, 
surely,  Japan  may  look  toward  the  north- 
west without  that  anxious  fear  which 
for  years  has  led  her  to  sharpen  her 
weapons  and  strengthen  her  defenses. 
That  ancient  menace,  Russia's  power  in 
eastern  Asia,  has  probably  disappeared 
not  to  return  for  at  least  many  years. 

It  is  true  that  Japan  has  not  so  utterly 
crushed  that  power  as  she  would  have 
done  if,  by  obtaining  an  indemnity,  she 
had  humiliated  Russia  in  the  eyes  of  the 
petty  Asiatic  chiefs.  The  successful 
party  to  a  suit  forces  the  party  against 
whom  judgment  is  rendered  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  suit.  This  Japan  did  not 
accomplish.  To  this  extent  Japan  has 
failed  to  wring  from  Russia  Uie  confes- 
sion of  the  full  measure  of  her  defeat 
She  may,  however,  have  left  the  way 
open  for  receiving  from  Russia  what 
might  be  of  far  more  value — her  future 
friendship  and  respect  And  here  Japan 
has  followed  good  precedent  •  The  time- 
honored  principle  of  reimbursement  to 
the  victors  was  abandoned  in  two  notable 
cases,  when,  after  the  close  of  the  Mexi- 
can and  the  Spanish  War,  victorious 
America  herself  paid  money  to  the  de- 
feated nation.  Japan's  insistence  on 
indemnity  might  have  meant  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war ;  and  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  though  it  would  almost  certainly 
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have  cost  Russia  her  Pacific  possessions, 
would  also  have  probably  meant  the 
financial  devastation  of  Japan.  Russia 
had  good  reason  to  decline  to  pay  an 
indemnity.  It  may  prove,  we  believe  it 
will  prove,  that  Japan  was  wise  in  ac- 
quiescing. 

Moreover,  the  war  had  already  wrought 
for  Japan  all  that  she  had  demanded  and 
much  besides.  In  1895,  Russia,  with  the 
consent  of  other  Powers,  despoiled  Japan 
of  Port  Arthur,  and  roused  the  Koreans 
against  her.  Now,  by  concluding  peace 
with  this  despoiler,  Japan  is  regaining 
what  she  then  lost,  and  has  gained  other 
things  which  she  could  then  never  have 
hoped  for.  She  has  not  only  driven  Russia 
from  Manchuria,  she  has  won,  and  with 
China's  consent  will  hold,  the  Kwangtung. 
Peninsula,  which  includes  Port  Arthur 
and  Dalny.  She  has  regained  also  what  she 
had  not  owned  for  years — the  southern 
half  of  the  island  of  Saghalien  ;  and  there- 
by she  not  only  commands,  even  more 
emphatically  than  before,  all  approaches 
to  the  Russian  port  and  fortress,  Vladivos- 
tok, but  also  obtains  a  source  of  wealth 
in  undevelojjed  mineral  ores,  naphtha 
wells,  fish  fertilizers,  and  salmon  fisheries. 
She  also  regains,  and  will  indisputably 
hold,  ascendency  in  the  invaluable  buf- 
fer State,  Korea.  In  addition,  she  has 
by  this  war  strengthened  her  alliance 
with  England,  or  rather  has  renewed  her 
former  alliance,  with  provisions  more 
than  ever  to  Japan's  advantage.  Here- 
tofore England  has  stood  ready  to  aid 
Japan  only  if  attacked  by  any  two  Powers. 
According  to  the  agreement  consum- 
mated with  the  announcement  of  peace, 
this  is  broadened  and  strengthened. 
Japan,  by  the  terms  of  this  peace,  also 
gains  a  predominant  intimacy  with  China. 
Preceding  the  war  China  lay  almost  help- 
less, certainly  nerveless,  before  the  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  the  Russian  com- 
mercialists  and  jingoes.  '^Now  China  is 
free  to  turn  to  Japan,  a  purely  Oriental 
nation  like  herself,  for  guidance  in  prog- 
ress toward  a  more  stalwart  form  of 
civilization.  Best  of  all,  not  only  by  her 
amazing  efficiency  in  arms,  but  now  by  her 
even  more  admirable  magnanimity  and 
restraint  in  victory,  Japan  has  won  the 
applause  and  profound  regard  of  the 
world.  '^ 


It  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  Russian 
plenipotentiaries  displayed  acumen  and 
ability  in  conducting  their  part  of  tlje  nego- 
tiations, but  it  is  equally  idle  to  assume 
that  Russia  has  won  any  genuine  "  diplo- 
matic victory,"  as  is  claimed  in  many  quar- 
ters. Japan  was  in  a  p>osition  to  demand 
more  than  ever  before,  and  probably  more 
than  later.  She  perceived  this,  and 
secured  terms  that  well  repay  her  for  the 
life  and  treasure  she  has  spent  She  has 
saved  her  own  national  existence  and  has 
put  danger  out  of  sight.  She  has  exhibited 
magnanimity,  it  is  true ;  but  she  has  ex- 
hibited no  less  a  high  degree  of  wisdom 
and  shrewdness.  Japan  has  won  the  real 
diplomatic,  because  moral,  victory.  It 
can  even  be  compared  with  her  brilliant 
achievements  on  field  and  sea. 

To  Russia  peace  also  bears  a  gift 
which  is  likewise  the  work  of  the  war. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  see  the  glint 
of  gold  in  the  rough-hewn  ore,  but  the 
gold  is  there  just  the  same.  The  rage 
of  the  Russian  jingoes  at  the  terms  of 
peace  is  a  measure  of  one  treasure 
which  Russia  has  received.  For  the 
war,  with  its  series  of  Russian  defeats 
and  its  final  results,  has  checked,  not  the 
progress  of  the  Empire,  but  the  aggres- 
sion of  that  Grand  Ducal  faction  repre- 
sented by  Alexiev  and  others  of  his 
stripe.  Peace  has,  therefore,  not  dis- 
honored Russia ;  it  has  rather  humili- 
ated her  worst  enemies,  those  of  her 
own  household.  While  the  end  of  the 
war  leaves  Russia  .still  an  Asiatic  power, 
.  it  has,  to  a  great  extent,  ended  her  exist- 
ence as  a  power  for  harm  in  the  East ;  she 
has  been  saved,  therefore,  from  incurring 
for  the  present  the  enmity  which,  until  her 
defeat,  she  was  arousing  in  China.  War, 
too,  has  brought  to  the  Russian  people  a 
new  consciousness  of  their  p)ower  as  ' 
well  as  of  their  rights.  Though  it  did  not 
create  the  revolution  which  is  leading  40 
liberty,  it  has  roused  that  revolution  and 
given  it  new  life.  One  product  of  the 
war,  therefore,  that  peace  bears  to  Russia 
may  well  be  a  freer  and  more  humane 
government.  Peace,  moreover,  brings 
out  of  the  war  to  Russia  a  new  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  In  battle  after  battle 
Russian  soldiers  have  learned  to  admire 
those  whom  they  once  despised,  and 
have  seen  in  the  humble  little  Japanese 
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tn  eflBciency  which  they  now  covet  for 
themselves.  These  Russian  soldiers  are 
now  to  return  home,  their  dormant 
energies  awakened  and  their  minds 
broadened.  Russia's  spoils  of  war  are 
not  all  sorrow. 

To  the  world  peace  brings  more  than 
relief  from  a  spectacle  of  slaughter.  The 
outcome  of  the  war  has  shattered  any 
reasonable  dread  of  the  "  yellow  peril." 
A  nation  that  can  fight  so  masterfully 
and  chivalrously,  and  can  make  peace 
so  magnanimously  and  shrewdly,  is  no 
such  peril  to  civilization  as  it  has  been 
thought  would  come  out  of  the  East 
The  war  has  revealed  the  qualities  of  the 
Japanese,  the  potential  qualities  of  Asi- 
atics, and  they  are  not  qualities  to  be 
feared  except  by  the  timorous  and  the 
inefficient.  The  outcome  of  the  war, 
too,  has  shattered  all  reasonable  dread 
of  Slavic  aggression  by  revealing  the 
weakness  of  Russia  as  a  military  des- 
potism. "  Russian  advance  "  will  have 
a  new  and  more  beneficent  meaning  to 
the  world  because  of  this  war.  The 
outcome  of  the  war  brings  also  the  lesson 
to  the  world  that  interference  with  the 
rights  of  the  weak  does  not  always  go 
unpunished ;  those  Powers  which  con- 
tented to  the  spoliation  of  Japan  will 
team  that  lesson  cheaply  if  they  learn  it 
at  the  cost  of  Russia's  dead.  The  out- 
come of  the  war  has  insured,  probably, 
the  opening  of  the  East  to  the  commerce 
of  the  world ;  at  least,  it  has  saved  the 
commerce  of  the  world  from  that  sure 
exclusion  which  would  have  resulted  if 
Russia  had  been  victorious.  The  out- 
come of  the  war  has  also  made  it  possi- 
ble for  a  great  world  power  without 
entanglements  and  with  pacific  instincts, 
as  is  the  United  States,  to  show  how  it 
can  exercise  its  power.  The  place  that 
America  has  taken  in  the  conclusion  of 
peace  brings  not  only  to  Americans  a 
sobering  sense  of  their  responsibility  and 
a  pride  in  their  country,  but  also  to  men 
of  all  the  world  an  example  of  how  a 
great  nation  can  serve  humanity. 

AD  this  the  war  has  wrought  for  the 
world.  But  more  than  any  other  war  it 
has  revealed  the  essential  solidarity  of 
mankind.  The  uncounted  messages  of 
praise  and  gratitude  despatched  to  the 
President   upon   the   announcement  of 


peace  express  the  feeling  of  relief  not 
merely  that  a  horrible  war  is  ended, 
but  also  that  an  impending  danger  to 
the  world  is  averted.  This  feeling  is 
more  than  sympathy ;  it  is,  in  its  widest 
sense,  humanitarianism.  This  war,  as  has 
no  other,  has  awakened  mankind  to  the 
fact  that  what  injures  one  nation  or  two 
nations  threatens  the  fabric  of  the  world. 
Peace  has  therefore  given  its  best  gift, 
not  to  Japan  or  to  Russia  alone,  but  to 
the  world  at  large — a  more  than  ever 
vivid  understanding  how  inestimable  is 
unity  in  the  family  of  men. 


Gifts    and    Moral    Inde- 


pendence 


At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Board 
in  the  city  of  Seattle,  Washington,  next 
week,  a  resolution  prepared  by  Dr. 
Washingfton  Gladden  will  be  presented, 
with  the  purp>ose  of  persuading  the  Board 
to  adopt  the  rule  that  it  will  "  not  solicit 
or  invite"  donations  from  persons 
"  whose  gains  are  generally  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  methods  morally 
reprehensible  and  socially  injurious." 
The  issue  which  is  raised  by  the  pro- 
posed submission  of  this  resolution  we 
interpreted  last  week.  It  only  remains 
to  be  said  that  the  Prudential  Committee 
of  the  Board  is  not  planning  to  offer  any 
counter-resolution,  although  it  has  stated 
the  principles  by  which  it  believes  it 
should  be  guided.  If  no  resolution  is 
passed,  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
the  Board  will  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciples stated  by  the  Committee.  If  Dr. 
Gladden's  resolution  is  passed,  these 
principles  will  be  in  a  measure  aban- 
doned and  the  policy  of  the  Board,  in 
part  at  least,  reversed. 

The  discussion  will  be  centered,  not 
on  the  acceptance,  but  on  the  solicitation 
of  gifts.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  solicita- 
tion of  gifts  is  on  a  different  plane  from 
mere  acceptance  of  them.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  that  one  who  would  be  will- 
ing, as  an  agent  for  another,  to  receive 
donations  without  scrutinizing  the  source 
might  hesitate  to  go  to  that  same  source 
and  ask  for  donations.  What  gift  should 
be  accepted  can  be  decided  apart  from 
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the  temperament  of  the  man  who  receives 
it.  What  gift  should  be  solicited,  how- 
ever, can  hardly  be  decided  apart  from 
the  temperament  of  the  solicitor.  To 
lay  down  a  general  rule  as  to  how  gifts 
should  be  accepted  is  therefore  easier 
than  to  lay  down  a  rule  as  to  how  gifts 
should  be  solicited,  for  in  the  latter  case 
the  personal  element  enters  as  it  does 
not  in  the  former. 

It  is  because  this  personal  element 
enters  that  many  feel  it  important  to 
hedge  about  the  solicitation  of  gifts  with 
restrictions.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  the  solicitor  of  a  donation,  unlike 
the  mere  receiver  of  a  donation,  runs 
into  the  grave  danger  of  putting  himself 
and  the  interests  which  he  represents 
under  obligation  to  the  donor ;  that  by 
the  very  fact  that  the  officer  of  a  mis- 
sionary society,  for  instance,  suggests  to  a 
wealthy  man  how  he  mayfreely  dispose  of 
some  of  his  wealth,  he  offers  to  that  man 
unqualified  honor,  and  puts  himself  into 
alliance  with  him.  He  may  do  so,  es- 
pecially if  he  regards  his  own  offer  as 
the  request  of  a  mendicant  rather  than 
as  a  business  proposition  made  on  be- 
half of  humanity  which  has  helped 
build  the  rich  man's  fortune.  We  rec- 
ognize this  danger;  we  realize  that  it 
has  been  iiicurred  many  times,  not  only 
by  the  officers  of  missionary  societies, 
but  by  the  representatives  of  philan- 
thropic institutions,  and  even  by  the  pres- 
idents of  colleges.  It  is  an  honor  to  the 
Congregational  body  that  members  of  it 
are  aware  of  this  danger,  and  desire  to 
protect  their  churches  from  it.  If  the 
passage  of  this  resolution  seemed  to  us 
the  best  and  surest  way  to  save  the 
American  Board  and  the  Congregational 
churches  from  becoming  sycophantic, 
we  should  urge  that  it  be  passed ;  but 
we  believe  that  it  is  not  the  best  way. 
It  is  a  very  simple  principle  that,  in 
order  to  gain  strength,  it  is  never  the 
best  way  to  avoid  an  encounter,  but  to 
prepare  for  it. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  subsidiary  con- 
siderations as  to  the  wording  of  the 
resolution,  as  to  the  vagueness  of  the 
guidance  offered  in  what  is  "generally 
believed,"  as  to  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining what  constitutes  sufficient  social 
injury  to  vitiate  a  gift,  the  question  is 


narrowed  down  to  this :  Do  the  Ameri- 
can Board  and  the  Congregational 
churches  lack  to  such  a  degree  moral 
strength  that  they  cannot  ask  for  gifts 
from  a  person  whose  conduct  and  charac- 
ter they  condemn  without  sacrificing 
their  liberty  to  express  their  condemna- 
tion at  any  time  they  choose  ?  If  the 
churches  are  as  weak  as  this,  they  are 
weaker  than  those  Salvation  Army  las- 
sies who  bravely  enter  saloons  and  pass 
their  boxes  for  contributions.  Those 
who  believe  that  neither  the  missionary 
society  nor  the  churches  which  support 
it  are  competent  to  exercise  this  moral 
independence  will  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion. The  Outlook  believes  that  the 
American  Board  is  morally  competent 
to  exercise  such  liberty,  and  that  the 
Congregfational  churches  believe  this  also. 
That  there  is  moral  weakness  in  churches 
as  in  other  institutions  is  indubitable  ; 
but  such  moral  weakness  can  never  be 
remedied  by  a  surrender  to  fear.  We 
hope  that  the  question  will  be  settled 
and  settled  definitely  at  the  meeting  at 
Seattle,  that  the  way  to  protest  against 
all  forms  of  sycophancy  is  not  by  avoid- 
ing opportunity  to  become  sycophants, 
but  by  fortifying  the  moral  vigor  and 
the  social  conscience  of  the  churches. 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  a  woman  friend 
with  the  spirit  of  an  explorer.  The 
turn  in  the  wood-path  the  road  beyond 
the  rise  of  the  hill,  the  bend  in  the  river, 
must  be  reached,  or  else  walk,  drive,  or 
row  is  a  failure  and  leaves  her  restless 
and  dissatisfied.  Again  and  again  she 
has  found  a  bam  over  the  top  of  the 
hill  road,  a  rocky  field  at  the  end  of 
the  wood-path,  a  spreading  marsh  be- 
yond the  bend  of  the  river;  but  she 
admits  that  no  disappointments  of  the 
past  ever  detract  from  the  possibilities 
that  are  hidden  just  beyond.  Recently 
the  Spectator  has  missed  her.  She  had 
disappeared  and  left  no  trace.  As  the 
days  passed  and  no  word  came  back  the 
Spectator  grew  expectant.  She  would 
return  bringing  joy  and  gladness  and 
visions  of  hitherto  undiscovered  lands. 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  came  an  invi- 
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tation  to  enjoy  the  moonlight  on   her 
piazza. 

"I've  done  it,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
die  triiun[^  of  success  and  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a  child.  The  Spectator  did  not 
need  to  question,  so  he  sank  expectantly 
into  a  chair.  .  "  I've  trolleyed  from  New 
York  to  Boston  and  back  1  I've  always 
Mid  I  should  have  lived  in  the  days  of 
stageH:oaches,  but  I  know  how  much 
better  the  twentieth-century  coaching  is 
than  that  of  any  other  age.  No  train  to 
catch,  no  dirt  or  smoke ;  God's  free  air 
and  sunshine  all  day.  Rain?  yes,  but 
I  never  heard  that  rain  was  peculiar  to 
the  twentieth  century.  No,  we  did  not 
know  where  we  were  to  stay  at  night, 
but  we  were  in  God's  country  and  knew 
no  fear.  You  cannot  know  the  joys  of 
trolleying  until  you  get  out  of  the  rush 
and  roar  of  New  York.  That  we  had 
learned;  so  we  began  our  journey  at  a 
railroad  station  in  Connecticut  not  far 
from  the  State  line.  Almost  at  once  we 
were  flying  through  the  woods,  with 
gleams  and  glints  of  water  through  the 
trees.  Soon  we  were  going  at  a  safer 
^eed  through  the  beautiful  historic 
town  of  Norwalk,  climbing  its  hills, 
taming  sharp  comers  that  brought  us 
into  a  country  that  verified  the  geo- 
grai^ical  statement  that  the  earth  is  one- 
third  land  and  two-thirds  water.  And 
is  there  any  body  of  water  in  the  world 
more  beautiful  than  Long  Island  Sound 
on  a  clear  day  ?  It  sometimes  lay  an 
unbroken  blue,  vying  with  the  skies 
above  it,  to  the  hilly  shore  on  Long 
Island.  Again,  the  white  sails  caught 
the  sunlight,  or  lay  blackened  in  shadow 
igainst  the  blue,  the  near-by  indented 
shore  with  break  of  marsh,  woodland, 
and  farm. 

m 

"  We  lunched  in  Bridgeport,  and  hur- 
ried away  toward  New  Haven.  Perhaps 
it  was  this  part  of  the  trip  that  gave  me 
»  new  comprehension  of  our  people. 
The  really-truly  summer  cottage,  not  the 
itone  mansion  of  the  millionaire,  but 
the  little  wooden  cottage  of  eight  rooms 
or  less,  with  as  much  out-of-doors  roofed 
wer  as  the  owner  can  pay  for,  began  to 
appear  here ;  children,  barefooted,  clean 
and  happy;  women  in  wash-gowns  sit- 


ting sewing,  visiting,  reading,  swinging 
baby  in  a  hammock.  Metaphorically 
speaking,  one  removed  one's  hat  to 
these  homes  of  the  new  generation  of 
home-makers.  It  g^ew  to  be  a  privilege 
to  stop  in  these  roadless  villages  found 
everywhere,  by  lakes,  in  the  woods,  on 
the  hills  of  New  England,  to  take  on  or 
leave  low-voiced  gentlewomen  going  to 
or  coming  from  the  city  markets  a  half- 
hour  away.  They  were  met  usually  by 
clamorous,  happy  children  as  if  return- 
ing from  a  long  absence.  Sometimes  it 
was  a  whole  family  of  friends  who  left 
the  car  to  be  greeted  joyfully  by  mother 
and  children;  sometimes  a  g^ray-haired 
man  and  woman  would  appear  unex- 
pectedly from  the  car  to  be  greeted  with 
shrieks  of  joy  by  children :  '  Here's 
grandma  and  grandpa  I'  Yes,  I'll  admit 
I  grew  envious  of  these  summer  dwellers 
under  their  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  In 
spite  of  the  society  columns  of  the  news- 
papers, the  records  of  divorce  courts, 
the  tragedies  of  the  financial  world,  life 
is  wholesome,  sweet,  and  beautiful  in 
this  great  land.  We  make  too  promi- 
nent the  disease  spots.  We  know  so 
little  of  its  magnificent  good  in  com- 
parison with  its  too  much  talked  of  evil. 


"We  left  the  exploring  of  New  Haven 
for  our  return  trip,  reaching  Hartford  by 
the  roadseastof  the  Connecticut,  with  that 
river  appearing  and  disappearing  from 
our  view.  We  were  beginning  to  see 
that  if  the  trolley  had  been  discovered 
fifty  years  ago  there  would  have  been  no 
deserted  farms.  The  motormen  and  con- 
ductors were  the  sons  of  farmers,  often 
themselves  owning  neat  and  attractive 
homes  on  the  old  farms  or  within  sight 
of  the  homestead.  Friendly,  affectionate 
waving  of  hands,  cordial  greetings,  met 
them  all  along  their  routes.  Gray- 
haired  mothers,  with  the  hesitancy  of  the 
New  England  reserve,  not  yet  accus- 
tomed to  this  intrusion  of  the  outside 
world  on  their  privacy,  peer  over 
spectacles  at  the  car,  glances  brightening 
and  the  world  forgotten  as  a  son,  friend, 
or  neighbor  is  recognized.  Or  the 
farmer  stops  hoeing  as  the  whir  of  the 
trolley  disturbs  the  air,  disappointed  if 
he  does  not  receive  a  friendly  nod  from 
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a  neighbor  who  lives  down  the  road,  or 
over  the  hill,  or  beyond  the  crossroads, 
who  is  saving  his  horses  and  time  by 
using  the  new  invention  so  near  his 
bam  if  not  his  front  door. 

® 
"It  takes  a  trolley  ride  through  the 
country  to  learn  the  wonderful  gift  of 
adaptability  possessed  by  our  people. 
Almost  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  farm- 
ing districts  you  begin  to  see  how  quickly 
the  people  have  adopted  the  new  means 
of  transit.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  to 
wait  until  the  chores  are  done  to  gtet 
down  to  the  store  with  eggs  and  chicken, 
for  they  can  be  carried  on  the  trolley  at 
the  convenience  of  the  housekeeping. 
Nor  is  social  intercourse  cut  off  during 
plowing  and  haying;  for  the  trolley 
sings  and  rumbles  its  way  far  into  the 
night.  "  Father  "  himself  grows  socially 
inclined  when  a  visit  does  not  mean 
harnessing  and  unharnessing. 

"  What  a  surprise  a  tobacco-field  in 
Connecticut  is  I  Your  imagination  has 
evolved  the  row  of  neg^o  quarters,  the 
stately  mansion,  as  inseparable  from 
tobacco  culture.  Instead,  here  is  the 
farm-house,  more  or  less  expansive  in 
piazzas  furnished  for  ease  and  relaxa- 
tion, and  with  tables  for  work  and  refresh- 
ment The  scattered  white  cottages  of 
the  workpeople,  the  great  gray  drying- 
houses,  the  air  of  prosperity,  put  to 
blush  the  story  of  poverty  on  a  New 
England  farm.  And  the  people  1  Where 
are  the  types  that  have  furnished  the 
pages  of  New  England  stories  ?  Out  of 
reach  of  the  trolley,  certainly.  The  girls 
and  boys  going  back  and  forth  on  their 
fathers'  business  are  only  to  be  dis 
tinguished  from  the  city  dwellers  by  a 
little  more  expression  of  leisure,  an 
absence  of  aggressiveness.  The  women, 
on  the  whole,  are  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish than  the  men.  The  women, 
perhaps,  are  more  critical  in  choosing 
their  clothing  and  more  easily  acquire 
new  habits  of  life  if  once  they  go  forth 
to  travel  and  observe.  Through  all  the 
farming  districts,  laid  bare  to  the  world 
by  the  trolley,  there  was  not  seen  one 
sunbonnet  nor  a  pair  of  high<ut  over- 
alls.    Milk-pans  still  are  turned  glisten- 


ing in  the  sun  ;  the  milk-paHs  still  hang 
shining  over  the  pickets;  the  milking- 
stool  is  visible  close  by  the  fence  or  on 
the  bench  at  the  kitchen  door;  cows 
still  wander  on  the  road  when  the  bars 
in  the  meadow  fence  are  let  down  ;  the 
small  boy  still  follows  with  his  switch ; 
family  and  farm-hands  may  be  seen  get- 
ting ready  for  the  milking ;  but  the  dear 
sunbonnet  with  its  sheltering  cape  has 
disappeared  from  the  land.  Was  it 
driven  out  by  its  follower,  the  golf  bon- 
net ?     Has  it  grown  too  gfiddy  for  use  ? 


"  There  are  other  changes.  The  fac- 
tory whistle  breaks  the  air  by  its  sharp, 
quick  breaths,  or  its  long,  agonizing 
groans.  Out  of  the  factory  gates  pour 
the  crowds  of  workers.  Some  are  hurry- 
ing to  near-by  houses,  more  or  less  ugly 
and  repellent,  which  seem  on  their  very 
outside  to  tell  of  neglected  homes  and 
children.  But  there  is  a  new  element 
in  this  crowd.  Hurrying  toward  the 
trolley,  obligingly  held  back,  are  young 
men  and  women  of  American  birth 
and  education.  Laughing,  chatting, 
some  carrying  books,  reading  all  the 
way,  they  leave  the  cars  at  farm-houses, 
three,  four,  five  miles  away,  calling  to 
each  other  last  directions  about  the  ta- 
bleaux at  the  church,  or  Mattie's  birthday 
party,  or  perhaps  there  are  whispered 
partings  with  flushed  cheeks  and  down- 
cast eyes.  You  know  that  the  old  famt- 
house  will  not  be  deserted,  for  work  and 
home  are  linked  by  the  trolley.  The 
misfit  on  the  farm  finds  his  place  in  the 
factory.  Not  until  you  travel  by  trolley 
do  you  know  the  economical  and  social 
changes  wrought  by  that  magic  cord 
strung  from  pole  to  pole  along  the  high- 
ways of  New  England. 


"  I  have  not  told  you  of  the  beauties 
of  river,  of  mountain,  of  hill  and  valley, 
of  stream  and  lakes.  I  have  not  at- 
tempted to  tell  you  of  the  velvet  greens, 
the  grand  old  trees  of  those  villages 
through  which  the  passing  of  the  trolley 
has  made  no  difference.  The  same  hig^ 
bred  faces  are  seen  through  the  vines 
shading  the  piazza.  With  stately  tread 
the  gray-haired  men  and  women  walk 
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to  post-office  and  library.  Sometimes 
the  cars  receive  them  as  passengers, 
and  Ae  democracy  of  the  country  is 
upheld,  for  they  greet  the  conductor  and 
motonnan  by  his  first  name  and  eagerly 
ask  for  his  family.  It  is  not  the  true 
aristocrat  who  despises  this  link  of  travel. 

"Did  you  ask  me  if  the  automobile 
vould  not  give  the  same  opportunity  as 
the  trolley  ?  How  can  you  ask  such  a 
question  ?  In  the  first  place,  you  lose 
the  people,  the  soul  of  such  joumeyings. 
Until  the  automobile  evolves  discrimina- 
tion and  good  breeding,  it  will  be  what 
it  is  now,  two-thirds  nuisance  to  one- 
diird  good.  We  passed  not  a  few  of 
these  machines  for  the  carrying  of  the 
exclusive  and  the  dissemination  of  dust 
and  bad  odors — men  sprawling  in  the  dust 


of  the  road  under  the  machines,  bobbing 
and  bending,  with  expressions  of  hopeless 
confusion  on  their  smutched  faces,  wo- 
men gfrouj)ed  about,  bored,  wretched, 
teasing,  consoling,  advising.  More  than 
once  these  unfortunates  appeared  at  the 
hotel  dining-room,  far  from  their  destina- 
tion, hungry,  anxious,  or  cross,  compeHed 
to  find  their  way  in  the  darkness  through 
an  unknown  country;  more  than  once 
the  automobile  was  left  at  the  roadside 
while  its  passengers  availed  themselves 
of  the  trolley.  A  little  East  Side  girl 
stood  with  me  by  the  roadside,  with  nose 
elevated  in  disgust,  watching  a  rapidly 
disappearing  automobile  through  a  cloud 
of  dust.  Looking  up,  she  said  :  '  Them 
automobubbles  is  fierce  I'  Somehow,  as 
I  watched  their  failures,  the  name  the 
little  girl  gave  them  seemed  the  correct 
one." 


The  Portsmouth  Conference 

From  a  Staff  Correspondent 


ON  Tuesday  morning  of  last  week  a 
motor-car  dashed  up  to  the  Hotel 
Wentworth.  Out  stepped  three 
men — Sergius  Witte,  Baron  Rosen,  and 
Mr.  Korostovitz.  A  great  crowd  had 
assembled  to  greet  them.  "  Hurrah  I" 
shouted  the  crowd.  "  Vive  la  Rus- 
sie  1"  replied  the  Russians.  "  What  are 
the  terms  ?"  demanded  the  crowd  of 
the  laigest  man  of  the  three,  who  by 
Ais  time  had  reached  the  hall.  It  was 
Mr.  Witte.  "  Pas  un  sou,"  he  shouted 
hack,  "  et  la  moitid  de  Saghaline  "  (Not 
a  sou  [of  indemnity],  and  the  half  of  Sa- 
ghalien).  "  Hurrah  for  you  I"  replied  the 
spectators. 

Later  Mr.  Witte  told  the  story  of  the 
day  in  detail.  He  said :  "  Last  night 
the  case  seemed  without  hope.  I  thought 
that  the  war  must  continue.  But  I  would 
not  pay  a  sou  of  indemnity  to  Japan.  I 
would  not,  and  I  have  not,  and  now  we 
have  half  of  the  island  into  the  bargain. 
1  have  saved  money  to  my  country,  and 
I  have  made  peace. 

"  But  there  has  b>een  much  discussion. 
The  Japanese  wanted  the  Chinese  East- 
em  Railway  as  far  north  as  Harbin.  I 
gave  it  to  them  only  to  Chinchau. 


"  They  asked  for  an  indemnity,  but  at 
least  for  the  establishment  of  its  princi- 
ple.    They  get  neither. 

"  They  asked  an  absurd  price  for  the 
island  of  Saghalien,  which  they  hold. 
They  get  half  the  island.  They  get  no 
money." 

Mr.  Witte  thereupon  sent  the  follow- 
ing despatch  to  the  Czar : 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  to  your  Majesty 
that  Japan  has  agreed  to  your  demands  con- 
cerning the  conditions  of  peace,  and  that, 
consequendy,  peace  will  be  established, 
thanks  to  your  wise  and  firm  decision,  and 
in  strict  conformity  witli  the  instructions  of 
your  Majesty. 

Russia  will  remain  in  the  Far  East  the 
great  power  which  she  hitherto  has  been 
and  will  be  forever. 

We  have  applied  to  the  execution  of  your 
orders  all  our  intelligence  and  our  Russian 
hearts.  We  beg  your  Majesty  mercifully  to 
forgive  that  we  nave  been  unable  to  do  more. 

The  paragraph  about  Russia's  re- 
maining the  great  power  in  the  Far  East 
which  hitherto  she  has  been  is  deli- 
cious. Mr.  Witte's  diplomatic  victory, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  was  great  enough 
without  that.  Its  cause  was  found 
in  the  statement  made  to  me  by  Mr, 
Witte's  "  right-hand  man,"  Mr.  Wilemkin, 
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Financial  Attach^  of  the  K.ussian  Em- 
bassy at  Washington :  "  We  have  not 
tarnished  our  honor  by  paying  blood- 
money.  Japan  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
campaign  of  her  soldiers.  Her  diplo- 
mats also  wished  to  humiliate  us  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  They  refused  to  re- 
noimce  this  desire.  On  them  would 
have  been  the  blame  if  this  war  had 
been  continued — and  for  money  I 

"  But  suppose  it  had  been  continued. 
The  longer  the  better  for  us.  We  would 
Anally  wear  them  out.  Even  in  another 
year  Japan's  position  would  be  worse 
than  it  is  now.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
fortunes  of  war  still  favored  her,  that  she 
finally  took  Vladivostok  and  Harbin. 
We  would  quietly  retire  into  Siberia  in  the 
same  order  in  which  Kuropatkin  retired 
from  Liaoyang.  From  a  military  view, 
that  was  the  most  important  event  of 
the  war.  The  Japanese  might  have  fol- 
lowed far.  But  they  would  have  been 
farther  and  farther  from  their  base  of 
supplies  ;  we,  less  and  less.-  Again,  we 
are  superior  not  only  in  .geographical 
advantage,  in  men,  but  also  in  money. 
A  war  in  Siberia  would  be  different 
from  a  war  in  Manchuria.  It  would 
cost  the  Japanese  much  more  a  day  than 
we  would  be  paying.  They  could  not 
afford  it.  They  are  not  as  rich  as  we 
are.  Their  interest  payments  now  call 
for  something  over  80,000,000  rubles 
[$40,000,000]  on  a  budget  of  about 
300,000,000  rubles  [$150,000,000];  our 
interest  payments  call  for  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  300,000,000  rubles  [$150,- 
000,000]  on  a  budget  of,  say,  2,300,000,- 
000  rubles  [$1,150,000,000].  There- 
fore the  Japanese  want  peace  more  than 
we  do,  and  you  see  they  have  been 
willing  to  make  astonishing  concessions 
from  their  first  absurd  claims  to  obtain 
it." 

Mr.  Wilemkin's  statement  was  impress- 
ive. It  explained  why  Mr.  Witte  wa- 
vered not  a  hair  in  his  daily  asseverations 
that  in  no  form  would  Russia  pay  in- 
demnity. The  Japanese  have  not  been 
able  to  collect  it  by  peaceful  means. 
Could  they  have  done  so  by  warlike 
means  ?  Suppose  hostilities  to  have  con- 
tinued. During  the  next  tuelvemonth 
the  Japanese  would  probably  have  over- 


run eastern  Siberia,  and  would  have 
seized  the  customs  dues.  But  they 
amount  to  a  comparatively  insignificant 
sum.  The  end  of  the  twelvemonth  would 
arrive  with  a  Japanese  demand,  in  case 
of  another  peace  conference,  for  an  in- 
demnity twice  as  great  as  the  present, 
and  with  relatively  no  more  means  for 
its  collection. 

A  week  ago  I  put  this  question  to  a 
member  of  the  Japanese  Commission : 
"  Will  you  not  make  another  and  final 
concession  ?  With  the  r^^rd  which  you 
have  for  President  Roosevelt's  services, 
with  your  desire  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  America  and  the  other  neutral  na- 
tions, with  your  confidence,  which  I 
know  has  been  constant,  that  peace  may 
even  now  be  concluded,  but  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  you  can  never  collect  indem- 
nity, why  not  abandon  it  altogether,  con- 
tenting yourselves  with  what  you  have 
achieved,  and  taking  all  Sag^alien  ?" 

The  answer  to  the  problem  came  on 
another  occasion,  and  in  authoritative 
words:  "We  have  made  peace  with 
Russia  for  our  own  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  and  civilization." 

To  this  was  added :  "  Mr.  Witte  is  jus- 
tified in  calling  this  a  diplomatic  victory. 
It  is  such,  as  meaning  that  we  yielded 
on  the  only  path  to  peace — our  demand 
for  reimbursement  for  war  expenses. 
Well,  we  have  obtained  that  for  which 
we  fought,  and  more  too.  Our  reim- 
bursement demand  meant  a  new  object. 
To  secure  it,  our  very  successes  may 
have  created  conditions  making  it  im- 
possible." 

If  the  present  peace  arrangement  is 
ratified  by  treaty,  the  aroused  state  of 
public  feeling  in  Japan  may  drive  Baron 
Komura  and  the  present  Cabinet  from 
office,  foi  its  Foreign  Minister  has  drafted 
treaty  provisions  less  than  those  to  which 
the  Japanese  are,  in  their  opinion,  clearly 
entitled.  But  Baron  Komura  is  a  states- 
man ;  he  is  no  mere  politician.  He  will 
have  taken  a  "long  shot"  He  will 
have  acted  in  the  nation's  best  interests 
as  judged  years  hence.  For  this  he 
braves  popular  disfavor.  Even  if  he  has 
been  outmaneuvered  as  to  two  important 
demands,  his  is,  after  all,  both  the  mate- 
rial and  the  moral  victory.       E.  F.  B. 
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The   Taft  Party's  Reception  in  Japan 

From  a  Special  Correspondent  of  The  Outlook 


THE  cabled  despatches  will  have 
given  you  only  die  merest  out- 
lines of  the  many  striking  and 
significant  events  which  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  entertainment  of  the 
Taft  party  in  this  country  during  the 
past  week,  ending  with  the  local  celebra- 
tion in  Nagasaki  to-day,  after  a  day's 
ran  through  the  Inland  Sea.  Even  in 
that  famous  body  of  water  the  party  of 
Americans  did  not  escape  entirely  from 
the  "  banzais  "  that  have  been  ringing 
in  their  ears  since  they  landed  at  Yoko- 
hama, being  fairly  thundered  at  them  by 
the  dense  mobs  that  greeted  them  and 
said  farewell  to  them  in  Tokyo.  As 
diey  passed  near  several  fishing  villages, 
the  populace  cheered  the  Manchuria 
and  her  passengers,  and  in  the  narrow 
strait  between  Moji  and  Shimonoseki,  at 
the  western  entrance  of  the  Inland  Sea, 
they  were  accompanied  for  some  few 
miles  by  tugs  bearing  military  and  civil 
oflBcials  of  Japan,  and  were  saluted  by 
Japanese  jackies  drawn  up  on  the  deck 
of  a  gunboat  which  had  been  in  the 
engagement,  less  than  a  hundred  miles 
away,  in  the  strait  where  Togo  wrought 
final  destruction  to  the  Russian  navy. 

Ostensibly  this  reception  has  been,  as 
die  Government  at  Washington  asked 
the  Government  of  Japan  that  it  should 
be,  merely  the  extension  of  social  cour- 
tesies to  a  party  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans. There  have  been  no  political 
conferences  connected  with  it,  though 
Secretary  Taft  held  several  informal  in- 
terviews with  Jap>anese  officials  of  gov- 
ernment, including  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count 
Ratsura.  But  it  is  a  definite  fact  that 
the  visit  lias  not  had,  directly,  political 
significance,  and  that  the  Japanese  have 
in  good  faith  been  very  careful  about 
bringing  forward  anything  that  might 
seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  international 
politics,  either  in  the  large  social  func- 
tions they  have  given  Qr  in  a  private  way. 

In  one  way,  it  may  be  stated,  matters 
political  have  been  broached  and  treated 


somewhat  freely  between  Secretary  Taft 
and  the  Japanese,  as  it  was  natural 
should  be  done,  given  the  subject  matter, 
vi^  the  Philippines.  Japan  plainly 
wants  American  friendship,  understand- 
ing that  she  cannot  have  it  in  the  way  of 
a  formal  alliance,  but  desiring  it  for  its 
sentimental  influence  and  as  a  potential 
aid  at  any  particular  juncture.  To  sup- 
pose, then,  that  Japan  would  in  the 
slightest  degree  put  herself  in  antagonism 
to  the  United  States  with  reference  to 
the  Philippines  is  to  suppose  the  Japa- 
nese a  good  deal  less  astute  than  they 
are  constantly  showing  themselves  to  be. 
One  might  infer  this  bit  of  politics  from 
merely  seeing  what  sort  of  an  effort  the 
Japanese,  from  the  very  head  of  the 
Government  down,  have  been  making 
on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  of  the  Taft 
party  to  strengthen  in  every  way  possible 
the  cordiality  between  the  two  peoples. 
Furthermore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  an 
official  declaration  may  be  forthcoming 
on  this  very  point,  and  perhaps  before 
this  letter  can  reach  New  York  by  mail. 
In  any  event,  that  is  a  "  bugaboo  "  that 
has  no  immediate  importance.  The 
future  in  the  Orient  cannot,  of  course, 
be  foretold,  and  the  future  may  bring 
about  such  a  natural  hegemony  of  East- 
em  states  or  provinces  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Japan  as  will  make  p>ossible  some 
sort  of  Japanese-American  understand- 
ing on  the  subject  of  the  Philippines, 
and  as  will  find  the  Filipinos  willing  to 
enter  into  it.  But  that  is  all  pure  specu- 
lation, and  probably  very  distant  specu- 
lation. One  important  thing  is  not  to 
be  overlooked  as  a  very  present  feature 
of  the  situation.  The  Filipinos  regard 
themselves  as  Christians  and  the  Japa- 
nese as  pagans,  and  in  that  respect  have 
an  Occidental  point  of  view  with  ref- 
erence to  the  Japanese,  to  that  extent 
at  least  holding  themselves  superior  to 
the  Japanese.  That  there  is  to-day 
great  admiration  for  the  Japanese  in  the 
Philippines,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Orient,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  from 
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that  to  an  acceptance  by  the  Filipinos  of 
Japanese  sovereignty,  with  the  rule  of 
the  "  strong  hand  "  that  this  would  imply, 
as  it  does  in  Formosa,  is  a  long  step. 
The  Japanese  certainly  cannot  be  accused 
of  being  bad  bargainers,  when  they  have 
a  free  hand,  and  they  usually  know  the 
conditions  of  their  purchases  or  acquisi- 
tions ;  they  will  not,  it  may  be  safely 
assured,  desire  to  buy  a  war  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

In  other  ways,  as  stated,  there  has 
been  no  international  politics  in  this 
visit.  But  to  assume  that  it  has  no  po- 
litical importance,  for  the  future,  would 
be  far  from  the  mark.  The  Japanese 
have  greeted  this  unprecedentedly  large 
party  of  American  guests  in  a  manner 
that  is  unprecedented.  Such  unusual 
honors  were  showered  upon  General 
Grant  on  his  tour  around  the  world ;  but, 
as  a  Japanese  paper  said,  Japan  had  not 
then  fully  entered  into  the  modem  period, 
and  that  visit  had  no  such  significance  as 
this,  and  had  in  fact  left  as  its  chief 
mark  the  tree  which  Grant  planted  in 
Ueno  Park,  Tokyo.  On  this  occasion, 
Secretary  Taft  and  his  personal  staff, 
Miss  Roosevelt  and  her  friends,  and  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  and  their 
wives,  a  party  of  over  fifty  in  all,  were 
not  only  accorded  the  unusual  honor  of 
an  audience  with  the  Emperor,  but  he 
sat  down  with  them  at  luncheon  after- 
ward, and  went  around  the  table  shak- 
ing hands  with  them,  afterward  having 
opened  for  them  portions  of  the  imperial 
gardens  not  opened  in  years.  There 
was  plain  the  intent  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  the  party's  arrival,  when  it  was 
announced  that  they  were  all  to  be 
guests  of  the  Japanese  Government,  to 
make  this  whole  reception  an  altogether 
unprecedented  event.  There  was  evi- 
dent, too,  the  desire  to  meet  Americans 
somewhat  in  the  informal  American 
manner.  What  all  this  implies,  in  in- 
numerable little  ways,  may  be  left  to 
anyone  who  has  an  understanding  of 
how  elaborate  are  Japanese  social  cus- 
toms, and  of  what  it  means  diplomat- 
ically in  this  country  when  the  cue  for 
such  honors  to  the  Americans  is  given 
from  the  Emperor  himself.  The  pres- 
ence of  many  Japanese  women  in  the 
public  greetings,  and   of  others,  some 


of  them  from  the  nobility,  some  few 
even  of  the  imperial  family,  at  the 
chief  of  the  various  social  functions 
given  to  the  party,  rubbing  shoulders 
with  Americans  in  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  American  fashion,  was  a  thing 
which  made  foreign  diplomats  and  others 
gape.  The  American  Minister  himself 
had  no  knowledge  beforehand  of  how 
far  this  touch  of  informality  would  be 
carried.  As  the  German  Minister,  Count 
Arco  de  Valley  (who,  by  the  way,  made 
an  excellent  stroke  'diplomatically  by 
entertaining  royally  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congressmen),  put  it,  "All  this 
means  that  the  Japanese  would  say  to 
you,  '  Come  into  my  heart.' "  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  few,  hardly  any  in 
fact,  of  the  Congressional  delegation 
quite  understand  the  significance  of  all 
the  many  little  ways  in  which  this  infor- 
mality was  manifested,  through  their 
ignorance  of  Japanese  social  customs. 
They  were,  in  quite  a  similar  way  and 
for  a  similar  reason,  inclined  to  take  the 
whole  matter  too  naively,  and  as  a  pure 
outburst  of  popular  enthusiasm.  There 
was  undoubtedly  great  cordiality  on  the 
part  of  the  masses  in  the  great  public 
ovations  with  which  the  party  has  been 
greeted.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that,  down  to  the  last  Japanese,  in  the 
capital  and  larger  towns  at  any  rate, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  Americans 
are  good  friends.  But  he  who  has  some 
comprehension  of  the  workings  of  Japa- 
nese diplomacy  will  not  need  to  be  told 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  noise  and  many 
of  the  very  features  of  these  demonstra- 
tions, particularly  of  that  in  Tokyo,  were 
dictated  by  the  Government.  A  little 
reflection  would  suffice  to  tell  that  there 
is  not  as  yet  the  "  public  opinion  "  in 
Japan  which  in  the  United  States  would 
put  the  full  meaning  into  a  great  public 
ovation.  Undoubtedly  the  crowds  have 
been  turned  out  by  order  from  above. 
But,  quite  as  undoubtedly,  the  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  turned  out  have 
in  places  been  exceeded  in  number  by 
the  crowds  which  have  turned  out  on 
their  own  account.  Plainly,  too,  there 
has  been  enthusiasm  and  cordiality  in 
the  faces  of  these  Japanese  "  plain  peo- 
ple "  as  they  have  fairly  thundered  their 
"  banzais  "  at  the  Americans  from  one 
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end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Never- 
theless, the  ovations  received  during  the 
past  week  have  not  had  all  the  signifi- 
cance which  some  of  the  Congressmen 
have  naively  given  to  them.  One  thing 
about  the  Japanese  is  that  when  they 
play  a  game  they  play  it  "up  to  the 
limit"  Their  game  just  now  has  been 
thoroughly  to  convince  this  large  party 
of  Americans,  whom  they  were  able  to 
get  within  their  country  at  onetime,  that 
there  is  a  thoroughgoing  affection  for 
America  among  the  Japanese.  In  the 
face  of  all  the  things  which  have  hap- 
pened, and  considering  the  make-up  of 
this  party,  including  some  of  those 
prominent  in  the  American  National 
L^lature,  it  would  be  entirely  beside 
the  mark  to  assume  that  this  visit  has 
not  had  political  importance  for  the 
Japanese,  that  they  have  not  kept  that 
veiy  thing  in  mind  throughout,  and 
played  their  part  with  a  tact  and  a  thor- 
oughness that  it  has  been  delightful 
to  witness ;  and  that  in  the  distant  if 
not  near  future  this  visit  is  bound  to 
strengthen,  in  the  formal  doings  of  our 
Government,  if  the  occasion  should  arise, 
the  enUnU  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  One  wondered  if  the  Japanese 
were  thinking,  too,  of  the  anti-coolie  agi- 
tation revived  in   a  new  form   on   the 


Pacific  coast,  when  he  saw  Marquis  Ito 
chatting  informally  (and  most  cleverly, 
too,  by  the  way^  with  Congressman 
McKinlay,  of  California,  who  came  on 
board  a  thoroughgoing  and  outspoken 
opponent  of  the  exclusion  idea  on  the 
coast.  This  was  only  one  of  the  little 
things  that  made  the  quiet  bystander 
conclude  that  not  all  the  show  lay  on  the 
surface. 

And,  after  all,  why  should  not  the 
Japanese  play  the  game  thus  ?  And  why 
should  we  not  admire  them  for  the 
pretty  and  effective  way  in  which  they  do 
it  ? — one  altogether  too  clever  for  some 
of  the  unsophisticated  souls  who  reach 
our  Congress  and  who  beg^n  their  study 
of  foreign  affairs  (Oriental,  at  least) 
when  they  come  on  a  trip  like  this.  It 
is  only  one  more  reason  for  admiring  the 
Japanese.  And  more  tactful  hosts  and 
lavish  entertainers  than  they  do  not 
exist.  That  they  really  like  us,  even 
though  laboring  to  show  it  to  us  in 
quite  the  same  ways  as  we  are  used  to 
and  would  count  as  significant,  is  cer- 
tainly true.  In  every  way,  the  friend- 
ship of  Japan  and  the  United  States  in 
Oriental  matters  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Just 
as  a  hint,  maybe,  some  time,  it  will  help 
us  settle  our  Philippine  entanglement 
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XL — The   Hem  of  Christ's  Garment' 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


JESUS  wore  a  robe  so  fine  that  at 
the  crucifixion  the  soldiers  would 
not  rend  it,  but  drew  lots  for  it.  It 
was  perhaps  a  gift  to  him  by  some  of  the 
women  disciples,  and  probably  was  such 
a  one  as  the  rabbis  wore.  This  poor 
woman  thought  it  sacred  and  believed 
that,  if  she  could  but  touch  it,  it  would 
heal  her.  In  truth,  sacredness  does  not 
inhere  in  a  garment.  There  was  nothing 
sacred  in  the  garment,  no  healing  power 
in  it;  it  differed  in  no  wise  from  any 
other  garment  of  like  form  and  texture. 
But  when  this  woman  crept  up  behind 
"HTakT.at-K 


Jesus,  he  did  not  rebuke  her  superstition. 
He  healed  her ;  then  turned  about  and 
showed  her  that  she  was  known,  won 
from  her  a  confession  of  her  faith,  and 
sent  her  away  rejoicing. 

Humanity  is  constantly  falling  into 
the  error  of  this  poor  woman ;  practicing 
idolatry ;  substituting  the  eidolon  for  the 
reality ;  reverencing  the  image  in  place 
of  the  life.  So  the  pagan  bows  before 
his  ugly  idol,  imputing  to  it  the  qualities 
which  make  him  fear  his  god;  so  the 
Roman  Catholic  devotee  worships  the 
crucifix  in  spite  of  the  instruction  of  his 
Church  to  the  contrary,  attributing  to 
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figuied  agony  in  ivory  or  wood  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  living  Christ ;  so  the  Protest- 
ant handles  with  reverence  the  Book,  and 
imagines  that  so  he  is  reverencing  the 
Bible,  forgetting  that  the  sacredness  of 
the  Bible  consists  in  the  truth  which  it 
interprets ;  so  the  worshiper  of  whatever 
creed  expects  to  receive  from  the  sacred 
edifice,  the  temple,  the  Church,  or  the 
mosque,  the  inspiration  which  comes 
only  from  Him  who  dwells  not  in  tem- 
ples made  with  hands. 

How  shall  we  in  our  imagined  supe- 
rior intelligence  treat  this  reverence  for 
things  ?  With  open  scorn  ?  With  rebuk- 
ing invective  ?  With  amused  and  good- 
natured  disdain  ?  In  all  these  ways  it  is 
treated.  In  none  of  these  ways  did 
Christ  treat  it.  He  accepted  the  rever- 
ence paid  to  his  garment  as  reverence 
paid  to  himself.  He  did  not  so  much 
take  the  will  for  the  deed  as  interpret 
the  deed  by  the  will.  He  who  accepted 
the  touch  of  his  garment  as  a  prayer  to 
himself  does  not  look  unmoved  on  the 
prayers  offered  by  the  pagan  to  his  ugly 
idol,  or  by  the  Roman  Catholic  devotee 
to  the  ivory  crucifix.  Misdirected  rev- 
erence is  better  than  irreverence.  Irra- 
tional faith  is   better  than  a  faithless 


rationalism.  "The  superstitious  rever- 
ence which  regards  the  hem  of  Christ's 
garment  is  better  than  the  supercilious 
wisdom  which  rejects  Christ  himself." 
The  curious  tourist,  Baedeker  in  hand, 
who  looks  with  pity  on  the  kneeling 
peasant  counting  her  beads  before  the 
cross,  is  himself  the  object  of  Christ's 
pity.  True  it  is  that  "  God  is  a  Spirit, 
and  they  that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;"  but  he  who 
seeks  the  Spirit  in  the  symbol  is  nearer 
the  truth  than  he  who  does  not  seek  the 
Spirit  at  all.  All  sincere  symbol-wor- 
shipers Paul  truly  interpreted  in  his 
address  to  the  idol-worshiping  Athe- 
nians ;  they  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they 
might  feel  after  him  and  find  him. 
Those  who  reverendy  touch  the  hem 
of  Christ's  garment  Christ  recognizes  as 
his  disciples ;  and  however  ignorant  their 
reverence,  sooner  or  later  he  will  dis- 
close himself  to  them.  No  matter  how 
sure  we  may  be  that  there  is  no  virtue  in 
the  garment,  we  are  not  to  rebuke  those 
who  reverence  it,  still  less  to  disdain 
their  worship,  but  to  direct  it  to  the 
living  God  whose  offspring  we  are,  who  is 
not  far  from  every  one  of  us,  and  in  whom 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
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By  the  Rev.  Sidney  Lewis  Gulick,  D.D. 


lURELY  that  is  an  exceptional 
way  of  looking  at  foreign  mis- 
sions," my  friend  insisted. 

"  New  to  you,  perhaps,"  I  replied, "  but 
not  to  our  leading  mission  boards  nor  to 
our  thoughtful  missionaries.  It  is  the 
idea  I  have  been  working  on  all  my  life." 

This  conversation  took  place  in  connec- 
tion with  a  statement  of  the  facts  respect- 
ing our  Factory  Girls'  Home  in  Matsu- 
yama,  Japan.  This  "  Home,"  its  origin 
and  its  results,  are  typical  of  the  social 
settlement  nature  and  sociological  value 
of  missions,  and  might  well  be  given  at 
length.     In  brief,  the  story  is  this  : 

A  confirmed  and  notorious  drunkard, 
an  outcast  from  his  home  and  divorced 
by  his  wife,  was  influenced  at  one  of  our 
theater  preaching  services.  After  three 
years  of  study  and  struggle,  he  became  a 


Christian.     Taking  work  in  a  factory, 
he  saw  the  appalling  conditions  of  the 
factory  girls,  mostly  farmers'  daughters 
from  mountain  villages.     He  decided  to 
devote  his  life   to  their  welfare.     We 
opened   night    classes    for    those   who 
worked  all  day,  and  morning  classes  for 
those  who  worked  all  night.     After  sev- 
eral months  we  started  a  bdarding-house 
conducted  on  Christian  principles.     Our 
Christian  lunches  put  to  shame  heathen 
lunches.     Two    years    of    effort    have 
secured  notable  results.     The  girls  im- 
proved in  health,  did  better  and  more 
faithful  work,  earned  more  money  and 
spent  less.     On  returning  to  their  homes, 
they  were  free  from  debts  and  from  more 
serious    moral    difficulties.      Christi&n 
hymns,  creeping  into  the  factory,  dis- 
placed many  vulgjar  and  immoral  songs. 
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When,  after  two  years,  we  were  erecting 
iJtt  first  building  for  our  "  Home,"  the 
fKtory  ofiBciab  asked  whether  we  would 
not  take  charge  of  all  the  houses  where 
theirgiris  boarded.  Further,  through  the 
changed  character  and  intelligence  of  the 
girls,  many  villages  from  whence  they 
come  have  changed  their  attitude  toward 
Christianit>-.  In  view  of  the  reformed 
character  of  the  man  who  had  been  an 
uireterate  drunkard,  but  who  was  now 
1  sober  and  useful  citizen,  his  townsmen 
began  to  recognize  the  moral  power  of 
Christianity.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
lesohs  secured  by  the  social  settlement, 
illustrating  the  character  and  methods  of 
the  missioriry  work  carried  on  in  Mat- 
saytna. 

The  value  of  such  work  as  this,  not 
only  in  the  direct  religious  results,  but 
also  in  destroying  international  prejudice 
and  in  building  up  mutual  good  will  and 
h^  regard,  is  beyond  dispute  and  also 
beyond  estimation.  And  as  to  its  soci- 
ological value  in  helping  to  solve  the 
industrial  and  moral  problems  facing 
modem  Japan  through  her  entrance  into 
the  world's  life  and  the  world's  indus- 
trial competition,  who  can  adequately 
Site  it? 

Identical  with  this  home  in  signifi- 
cance and  value,  although  wholly  differ- 
ent in  forms  of  work,  are  Miss  Judson's 
night  and  industrial  school  for  poor  chil- 
<iren;  Miss  Adams's  slum  work  in  a 
■wtorious  gambling  district,  utunanage- 
aWe  by  the  police  till  Miss  Adams's 
•ork  had  conspicuously  transformed  the 
place;  Mr.  Ishii's  and  Dr.  Pettee's 
Ofphan  Asylum ;  Miss  Riddell's  Leper 
Hospital  at  Kumamoto;  the  Ex-Convicts* 
Home  of  Mr.  Hara  in  Tokyo  and  of  Mr. 
Muramatsu  in  Kobe,  the  latter  for  many 
)%ars  a  leader  of  a  gang  of  pickpockets ; 
Mr.  Tomeoka's  Reform  Home  for  Boys ; 
the  Salvation  Army  Home  for  Fallen 
Women — indeed,  space  forbids  detailed 
inention  of  the  numerous  Christian 
reform  and  benevolent  institutions  in 
)»pan,  the  schools,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  the  sewing,  cook- 
tog,  and  singing  classes,  and,  not  the 
'*»»*,  the  hundreds  of  churches  whereby 
the  real  meaning  of  the  spirit  and  life  of 
CWstianity  is  being  given  concrete  ex- 
pression. 


In  every  non-Christian  land  mission 
work  includes  all  these  methods  and 
forms  of  endeavor,  arousing  among  the 
people  feelings  of  good  will  in  place  of 
distrust  and  hatred.  Let  the  testimony 
of  two  Chinese  mandarins  represent 
those  of  hundreds  which  might  be  gath- 
ered. "  During  the  past  few  years," 
writes  one,  referring  to  a  certain  mis- 
sionary, "whenever  I  have  interviewed 
the  gentry  and  scholars,  the  merchants 
and  the  people  generally,  in  the  country 
around,  they  all,  without  exception,  have 
spoken  well  of  his  goodness  in  most 
spontaneous  fashion.  And  I  have  been 
even  more  glad  to  note  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  aroused  the  latent  sensi- 
bilities of  the  populace  to  similarity  of 
feeling  and  to  a  recognition  of  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  principles,  so  that  barriers 
of  East  and  West  have  been  forgotten 
and  a  valuable  contribution  has  been 
secured  for  cordial  international  rela- 
tions." 

Another  mandarin,  writing  in  regard 
to  a  certain  missionary,  says:  "  He  has 
lived  here  for  twenty  years,  and  managed 
matters  so  well  that  there  has  been  no 
enmity  between  the  populace  and  the 
church.  Indeed,  the  whole  prefecture 
unites  as  one  in  his  praise — a  fact  so 
well  known  that  I  need  not  relate  it. 
He  has  been  prominent  in  his  proclama- 
tion both  in  its  details  and  in  its  perme- 
ating principles." 

But  of  equal  importance  with  the  in- 
ternational results  of  missionary  work 
are  its  social  effects. 

It  plants  in  every  land  new  social, 
political,  and  religious  ideals.  It  im- 
parts new  life  which  springs  up  in  a 
thousand  forms.  Native  movements  arise 
of  immense  significance  to  the  countries 
themselves,  movements  which  ultimately 
will  have  their  influence  on  world  history. 
Modem  Japan,  with  her  attainments  and 
ambitions,  is,  in  important  respects,  the 
result  of  missionary  effort  and  leader- 
ship. As  bearing  on  this  statement, 
consider  the  following  quotations  from 
two  eminent  Japanese : 

"  Look  at  Japan.  Our  forty-six  mill- 
ions have  a  higher  standard  of  morality 
than  they  have  ever  known.  There  is 
not  a  boy  or  a  girl  throughout  the  Em- 
pire that  has  not  heard  of  the  one-man- 
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one-wife  doctrine.  Our  ideas  of  loyalty 
and  obedience  are  higher  than  ever. 
And  when  we  inquire  the  cause  of  this 
great  moral  advance,  we  can  find  it  in 
nothing  else  than  the  religion  of  Jesus." 
So  spoke  an  editor  of  one  of  Japan's 
prominent  dailies  at  a  farewell  meeting, 
given  in  Sendai,  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  DeFor- 
est,  D.D.;  and  Marquis  Ito  has  recently 
said :  "  Japan's  progress  and  develop- 
ment are  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
missionaries  exerted  in  the  right  direc- 
tion when  Japan  was  first  studying  the 
outside  world." 

If  now  we  ask  what  are  the  general 
principles  underlying  and  controlling  the 
foreign  missionary  enterprise,  our  most 
concise  reply  is  that  foreign  missions 
are  but  one  type  of  social  settlements. 
Indeed,  foreign  missions  were  social 
settlements  in  principle  and  fact  long 
before  the  special  institutions  in  our 
cities  bearing  that  name  were  even 
thought  of.  In  1820  the  first  mission 
social  settlement  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
was  started.  The  conscious  aim  was, 
indeed,  to  teach  the  natives  the  true  re- 
ligion ;  but  in  doing  so,  and  as  a  neces- 
sary means  to  that  end,  the  missionaries 
transformed  the  entire  social  life  of  the 
people.  Constitutional  monarchy  was 
established  in  the  place  of  unlimited  and 
brutal  absolutism ;  instead  of  being  him- 
self a  slave,  each  man  became  a  property- 
owner  ;  popular  education  took  the  place 
of  universal  ignorance;  missionaries 
stood  between  the  simple-minded,  de- 
fenseless native  and  the  aggressive, 
rapacious,  violent,  and  brutal  white  men 
who  had  already,  before  the  advent  of 
the  missionaries,  introduced  the  most 
loathsome  diseases,  which  were  rapidly 
decimating  the  native  race.  No  social 
settlement  in  the  slums  of  our  cities  could 
possibly  accomplish  more  for  the  region 
to  which  it  goes  along  every  line  of 
physical,  mental,  moral,  political,  hy- 
gienic, industrial,  or  educational  effort 
and  improvement  than  was  accomplished 
by  that  missionary  social  settlement  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

What,  now,  are  the  essential  principles 
of  social  settlements  ?  May  they  not  be 
enumerated  as  follows  ? 

First,  however  separated  by  class  dis- 
tinctions or  social  rank,  by  education. 


culture,  home,  or  parentage,  specialized 
sections  of  a  community  may  be,  the 
welfare  of  that  community  depends  on 
the  well-being  of  the  members  of  its 
separate  sections.  No  fraction  can 
suffer,  be  ignorant,  debased,  or  diseased, 
but  the  whole  community  will  ultimately 
suffer  for  it.  Social  settlements  neces- 
sarily build  on  the  solidarity  of  the 
community. 

Second,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  more 
favored  members  of  a  community  to  help 
those  less  favored.  This  cannot  be 
done  ignorantly  or  without  genuine  sym- 
pathy. Effective  knowledge  and  attract- 
ive sympathy  can  be  secured  only  by 
contact  and  prolonged  muti'al  acquaint- 
ance. 

It  follows,  thirdly,  that  under  the 
present  conditions  of  society,  in  which 
the  classes  are  geographically,  intellect- 
ually, and  temperamentally  isolated, 
members  of  the  more  favored  classes 
must  go  to  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
those  less  favored,  with  the  intention  of 
helping  them  to  higher  levels  of  personal 
and  social  life. 

Fourth,  to  this  end  the  newcomers 
must  make  the  interests  of  the  neighbor- 
hood their  own;  they  must  identify 
themselves  with  the  local  community  and 
unite  with  it  in  all  efforts  for  political, 
hygienic,  educational,  and  other  improve- 
ment. Particularly  important  here  is 
disinterested  and  skilled  leadership. 

Fifth,  social  settlements,  however,  seek 
to  transform  not  only  the  ideas  and  the 
lives  of  the  class  to  which  they  go,  but 
also  the  ideas,  the  sympathies,  and  even 
the  lives  of  the  class  from  which  they 
come.  No  class  should  live  in  unsym- 
pathetic isolation  from  the  rest  of  society. 
Social  settlements  consciously  strive, 
therefore,  to  be  clearing-houses  of  ideas, 
of  sympathy,  and  of  helpfulness.  They 
are  thus  human  links  between  classes 
socially  and  industrially  isolated. 

Now,  these  principles,  in  all  their  more 
important  elements,  are  completely  ap- 
plicable to,  and  they  have  been  actually 
realized  in,  foreigpi  work.  Indeed,  for- 
eign missions  carry  them  out  more  com- 
pletely and  consistently  than  the  usual 
social  settlement.  In  the  former  case 
the  classes  («.  g.,  the  races)  are  so  distinct 
that  there  is  no  common  language,  and 
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the  missionary  settler  must  begin  by 
learning  the  language  of  those  whom  he 
would  know.  The  usual  social  settle- 
ment worker  spends  but  a  short  period 
of  years  at  his  task,  whereas  the  foreign 
settler  devotes  his  entire  life  to  it.  Any- 
thing less  would  insure  failure.  He 
must  live  in  the  midst  of  his  chosen  peo- 
ple, decade  after  decade,  with  only  an 
occasional  return  to  his  homeland.  So 
arduous  a  task  is  the  foreign  social 
settlement. 

In  time  the  missionary  becomes  inti- 
mate with  his  chosen  people.  He  knows 
dieir  social  and  religious  customs,  their 
moral  ideals,  and  their  entire  systems  of 
thought  as  no  traveler  or  merchant  ever 
learns  them.  His  life  among  them  wins 
their  confidence.  He  mediates  to  them 
the  best  of  aU  they  know  concerning  the 
white  man  and  his-  civilization.  On  the 
od>er  hand,  by  his  letters,  by  his  occa- 
sional visits  to  the  homeland,  by  his 
published  correspondence,  and  by  his 
books,  he  intrcxiuces  to  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen the  people  of  his  fosterland  with 
a  completeness  and  accuracy  otherwise 
impossible.  Were  our  knowledgje  of 
the  peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  the  Pacific 
islands,  and  Japan  limited  to  what  has 
been  brought  back  to  us  by  sailors, 
soldiers,  merchants,  and  travelers,  nearly 
all  that  we  now  know  of  their  good  and 
noble  qualities  would  be  lacking. 

The  Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  writing 
of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  such  an 
accessible  and  relatively  civilized  land 
as  Turkey,  sa)rs  :  "  I  cannot  mention 
the  American  missionaries  without  a 
tnbute  to  the  admirable  work  they 
have  done.  They  have  been  the  only 
good  influence  that  has  worked  from 
abroad  upon  the  Turkish  Empire.  .  .  . 
From  them  alone,  if  we  except  the  British 
Consul,  has  it  been  possible  during  the 
last  thirty  years  to  obtain  trustworthy 
information  regarding  what  passes  in  the 
interior." 

Such  information  of  the  hundreds  of 
*l>en  races  as  is  possessed  by  the  white 
nee  tOKlay  is,  in  large  d^pree,  either 
(lirectly  or  indirectly  due  to  missionary 
o^rietKe.  Such  human  sympathy  and 
good  will  as  are  felt  to-day  by  large  classes 
of  white  men  for  the  backward  races, 
>ad  such  intelligent  effort  as  is  being 


put  forth  to-day  for  their  honorable  treat- 
ment by  civilized  peoples,  are,  in  the 
main,  the  result  of  foreign  missionary 
social  settlement  work. 

Still  further.  But  for  material  gath- 
ered by  missionaries,  or  put  by  them 
within  the  reach  of  scientific  investi- 
gators, philology,  ethnology,  anthropol- 
ogy, comparative  religion,  comparative 
sociology,  and  the  history  of  religion 
would  hardly  have  become  possible. 
The  commercial  results,  also,  of  foreign 
missions  have  been  so  great  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  men,  and  to  be 
used  by  some  as  an  argument  for  missions. 

Thus  have  foreign  social  settlements 
been  the  all  but  exclusive,  mutually  help- 
ful medium  of  inter-racial  sympathy, 
good  will,  and  knowledge.  Even  more 
than  slum  settlements  are  they  needed, 
since  the  classes  they  mediate  are  more 
estranged.  Their  actual  successes,  too, 
remarkably  surpass  those  of  slum  settle- 
ments, great  though  these  latter  undoubt- 
edly are.  The  benefits  derived  both  by 
the  races  receiving  and  by  those  pro- 
moting foreign  missions  are  beyond  esti- 
mation in  all  the  lines  of  mutual  knowl- 
edge and  good  will.  So  g^eat  and  so 
varied  have  been  the  results  already 
attained  that  hard-headed  business  men 
are  saying  that  missions  should  be  sup- 
ported even  by  those  who  have  no  inter- 
est in  their  religious  aims.  Mr.  ¥.  T. 
Gates,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  secretary,  clos- 
ing a  long  letter  recommending  him  to 
give  generously  to  the  foreign  missionary 
enterprise,  makes  the  following  compre- 
hensive and  significant  statement :  "  The 
subject  of  foreign  missions  should  com- 
mand the  interest  of  patriots  and  phi- 
lanthropists, of  men  of  all  creeds  and  of 
no  creeds,  of  men  of  commerce,  of  manu- 
facture, of  finance,  of  the  bankers,  im- 
porters and  exportersof  our  country,  and 
of  all  who  have  the  well-being  of  their 
own  country  or  of  mankind  at  heart.  In 
the  long  run  it  will  be  found,  I  think, 
that  the  effect  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise of  English-speaking  peoples  will  be 
to  bring  them  the  peaceful  conquest  of 
the  world — no  political  dominion,  but 
dominion  in  commerce  and  manufacture, 
in  literature,  science,  philosophy,  art, 
refinement,  morals,  religion ;  and  in 
future  generations  will  bring  back  re- 
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turning  tribute  in  all  these  great  depart- 
ments of  life  and  progress  quite  beyond 
present  estimation.  Forgive  me  if  I 
seem  earnest  in  this  matter.  I  have 
been  brooding  over  this  subject  for 
years.  These  views  as  to  the  importance 
of  missions  spring  from  no  sudden  en- 
thusiasm, but  represent  deliberate  con- 
viction, which  has  stood  the  test  of  every 
mood  and  all  my  study,  reading,  reflec- 
tion, and  intercourse  with  men  for  a  long 
time." 

Such,  then,  is,  in  brief,  the  view  of 
missionary  work  held  to-day  by  intelli- 
gent and  well-informed  men.     Christian 


missions  are  seen  to-day  to  be  the  most 
effective  instruments  for  mediating  be- 
tween and  bringing  to  a  basis  of  mutual 
comprehension  and  appreciation  frag- 
ments of  the  human  race  long  isolated, 
radically  different,  and  too  often  bitterly 
antagonistic.  They  are  in  a  unique  way 
humanity's  clearing-house  of  ideas  and 
ideals,  of  motives  and  movements.  A 
more  adequate  statement  of  the  modem 
conception  of  foreign  missions  would 
require  a  study  of  this  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  science,  upon  which, 
however,  the  limits  of  this  paper  forbid 
me  to  enter. 
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ND  these  children,  when  they 
are  grown,  are  to  take  their 
places  in  the  Commonwealth ; 
these  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  the  making."  It  is  a  reflection  that 
comes  again  and  again  with  ever- 
increasing  force  as  year  after  year  one 
faces  a  class-room  of  East  Side  children 
without  a  name  among  them  that  sug- 
gests American  ancestry  or  American 
traditions.  Eastern  Europe,  with  all  it 
means  of  ideas  foreign  and  inimical  to 
democracy,  confronts  us.  One  meets 
with  these  ideas  at  every  turn.  A 
mother  enters  the  kindergarten  with  a 
toddling  three-year-old  clinging  to  her 
skirts,  and  asks  that  the  child  be  taken 
into  school.  You  explain  carefully  that 
children  under  four  years  old  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  public  kindergartens. 
"  But  you  take  her  in.  I  give  you  a  fine 
present."  And  at  the  emphatic  shake 
of  your  head,  "  How  much  you  want — 
five  dollars  ?"  It  is  Eastern  Europe's 
idea  of  a  public  official — a  person  to  be 
bribed.  The  question  to  Jhe  mother  is 
merely  one  of  being  able  to  make  the 
bribe  large  enough,  and  when  she  goes 
away  the  refusal  has  not  made  her  under- 
stand. But  the  child  must  understand 
some  day,  or  where  shall  we  be  ? 

■f*  is  not,  however,  this  obvious  clash 


of  ideas  that  is  to  the  thoughtful  teacher 
the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  those  subtle,  unconscious, 
inherited  tendencies  that  sometimes 
seem  to  baffle  our  best  efforts  in  the 
attempt  to  train  toward  American  ideals. 
The  safety  of  the  American  State  lies  in 
the  intelligence,  the  integrity,  the  inde- 
pendence, of  the  individual  citizen.  Two 
things  are  comparatively  easy  to  get  with 
any  group  of  East  Side  children — a  mob 
or  military  discipline.  Neither  is  edu- 
cative in  our  American  sense.  Neither 
condition  offers  opportunity  for  the 
growth  of  intelligence,  int^:rity,  inde- 
pendence. To  many  a  young  teacher 
confronting  for  the  first  time  a  primary 
class  of  from  forty-five  to  sixty-five  chil- 
dren, it  seems  necessary  to  have  order  at 
any  cost,  and  she  has  military  order  before 
she  quite  knows  what  has  happened. 
She  had  a  mob.  Now  she  has  obedient 
children  that  will  line  up  at  the  first  sig- 
nal— ^heads  behind  heads  and  eyes  in 
front,  in  a  manner  appallingto  the  thought- 
ful lover  of  children  or  the  institutions 
of  our  American  Commonwealth.  She 
is  praised  for  her  control  and  her  disci- 
pline, and  she  is  liked  and  respected  by 
the  children.  So  an  official  despot 
should  behave ;  it  feels  right  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  they 
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respond.  Thus  the  teacher  in  our  East 
Side  public  school  fosters,  often  all  un- 
consciously, those  tendencies  that  are 
native  to  d>e  children  with  whom  she  is 
dealing,  but  foreign  to  the  ideals  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  to  grow  up. 

At  election  time  one  hears  the  "  better 
dement "  bemoan  the  power  of  unscru- 
pulous politicians  to  "  whip  the  people 
into  line."  But  do  we  stop  to  consider 
that,  in  the  main,  our  public  schools  are 
helping  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
do  this  by  eight  or  nine  years  of  training 
in  "  whipping  into  line  "  ?  We  deal  with 
masses  because  the  masses  present  them- 
selves and  organize  at  our  command, 
because  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  masses 
than  with  individuals,  and  too  often, 
alasl  because,  given  the  class  of  chil- 
dren that  the  East  Side  offers,  and  given 
them  in  such  numbers,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  anything  else. 

The  evils  of  the  situation  are  so  ap- 
parent as  to  make  any  elaboration  of 
them  seem  almost  puerile  ;  but  the  defi- 
nite illustrations  of  the  evil  are  always  as 
interesting  as  they  are  deplorable.  Take 
one  of  the  evils  that  is  first  apparent ; 
namely,  the  tendency  of  this  system  of 
mass  discipline  to  crush  or  mar  the  best 
ability,  the  finest  material  in  the  class. 
Bm  to  illustrate : 

One  morning  the  writer  was  crossing 
the  "  boys'  yard  "  at  an  hour  when  the 
children  were  all  supposed  to  be  in  their 
classrooms,  and  she  came  upon  a  small 
Italian  boy  who  had  been  recently  pro- 
moted from  the  kindergarten  to  the  I  A. 

"  Good-moming,  Leonardo  I  Oughtn't 
joo  to  be  in  your  class-room  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Leonardo. 

"Well,  run  on." 

"  I'm  not  going  back  there." 

"  And  why  not  ?" 

"I  hate  it," 

"Why  do  you  hate  it,  Leonardo  ?" 

"Can't  doanything;  the  teacher  kills 
weiybody,"  and  his  dark  Italian  eyes 
bad  a  look  in  them  not  good  to  see  in 
«yes  of  any  age  or  any  nationality. 

Now  let  us  give  Leonardo's  kinder- 
garten record,  that  we  may  understand 
•by  we  account  him  good  material.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  arrival  we  had  never 
bad  any  child  come  into  this  particular 
Wndeigarten  and  use  it.    The  children, 


vtrithout  exception,  had  had  to  be  taught 
to  use  it.  Leonardo  arrived.  He  saw  a 
sand  tray  and  a  shovel,  and  without 
more  ado  he  fell  to  work.  He  saw  black- 
board and  chalk  tools  to  his  hand,  balls 
made  for  his  play,  and  all  this  without 
invitation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
without  effrontery  on  the  part  of  Leo- 
nardo. When  he  needed  the  teacher  to 
help  him  out,  he  used  her  too.  Of  course 
he  needed  suggestion  and  direction,  and 
this  was  always  accepted  in  a  sweet 
spirit — even  an  eager  spirit  From  the 
first  he  used  the  kindergarten  as  a  man 
might  use  his  club,  and  he  was  not  par- 
ticular about  arriving  on  the  hour. 
Tardiness,  of  course,  could  not  be  per- 
mitted. After  telling  him  a  nimiber  of 
times  that  he  must  come  at  a  given  hour 
and  punishing  him  when  he  came  late,  it 
occurred  to  the  kindergartner  that  this 
method  was  not  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired end.  Then  she  remembered  that 
Leonardo  was  an  intelligent  being,  so 
the  next  time  he  came  late  she  said  to 
him  :  "  Leonardo,  do  you  know  that  you 
miss  a  good  deal  every  time  that  you  are 
late  ?" 

"  What  do  I  miss  ?" 

"  Well,  to-day  you  missed  a  new  song 
about  a  galloping  horse,  and  a  very  good 
story  about  a  little  boy  who  went  to  seek 
his  fortune." 

"  Tell  it  to  me  now." 

"  No,  riow  it  is  too  late,  but  if  you  come 
in  time  to-morrow  you  will  hear  it." 

He  came ;  and  for  a  month  no  more 
tardiness.  Then  there  came  a  day  when 
Leonardo  dropped  in  an  hour  and  a  half 
late. 

"  Leonardo  I  what  is  the  matter  ?" 

"  My  baby  was  lost."  Perfect  assur- 
ance; any  reasonable  being  would  see 
that  the  importance  of  hunting  a  lost 
baby  was  greater  than  of  arriving  at 
kindergarten  on  the  hour. 

"  Is  she  found  ?"  (humbly.) 

"  Sure !"  and  Leonardo  fell  to  work. 

Leonardo  was  in  the  kindergarten  a 
year,  and  it  was  a  year  of  steady  growth. 
He  worked  hard  and  he  played  hard. 
He  always  had  ideas,  and  he  found  the 
medium  for  their  expression  at  hand ;  his 
English  steadily  improved ;  his  spirit  was 
always  sweet ;  he  was  at  home  in  a  good 
world.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  was 
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a  leader  among  the  children,  though  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  other  people's 
rights;  there  was  uncommonly  little  of 
the  boss  in  his  attitude.  In  short,  he 
was  the  sort  of  small  boy  for  whom  we 
prophesy  a  future ;  and  here  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  six,  rebellious,  defiant,  already 
a  little  embittered.  The  rest  of  the  boys 
in  his  class  were  "  whipping  into  line." 
Leonardo's  growing  being  repudiated 
militarism.  Where  did  the  trouble  lie  I 
The  least  of  it  with  the  teacher,  though 
we  have  seen  a  teacher  with  sixty  small 
children  maintain  a  free  republic  and 
conditions  of  individual  education,  but 
we  accounted  it  genius,  as  indeed  it  is, 
and  that  too  of  the  rarest  kind.  To  the 
average  good  teacher  such  a  feat  is  im- 
possible ;  militarism  is  her  only  resource. 

The  second  type  of  child  that  suffers 
greatly  is  the  child  of  a  shy  and  sensi- 
tive nature.  In  the  large  numbers  he  is 
almost  entirely  lost  sight  of;  he  gives 
no  trouble,  and  it  is  easy  to  forget  his 
existence.  All  the  defects  of  this  child's 
nature  are  being  emphasized  by  the 
training  he  is  getting;  he  grows  more 
shy,  often  secretive ;  he  is  shrinking, 
and  easily  imposed  upon. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  very  dull  child 
suffers  as  well  as  the  unusually  bright 
child.  Who,  then,  thrives  ?  Those  chil- 
dren who  would  have  made  the  best  sol- 
diers to  the  Czar,  had  they  remained 
across  the  sea.  But  America  has  little 
use  for  the  type  they  represent ;  she  has 
rather  ever}-  reason  to  deplore  its  multi- 
plication. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  the  matter  ? 
First  and  foremost,  there  must  be  fewer 
children  for  one  teacher.  Or,  since  the 
nimiber  of  children  on  the  East  Side  is 
never  less,  but  always  more,  there  must 
be  more  teachers,  a  great  many  more 
teachers.  Classes  must  be  divided,  and 
even  subdivided,  that  work  may  be  done 
in  groups  small  enough  to  allow  for  indi- 
vidual attention  and  the  consequent  free- 
dom from  militarism. 

I  know  all  the  objections  we  have  to 
face ;  the  hue  and  cry  of  economy,  mean- 
ing always  economy  of  money,  and  never 
for  a  minute  the  economy  of  human 
intellect  and  human  character  that  in 
the  end  serve  the  State  more  profitably 
'  fiscal  scheme,  however  shrewd 


and  far-reaching.  We  have  to  face  the 
question  of  finding  suitable  housing 
quarters  in  which  this  business  of  edu- 
cation may  go  on  ;  and  in  the  crowded 
districts  of  this  great  city  it  is  a  question 
that  presents  a  very  real  difficulty,  one 
that  will  take,  not  alone  great  sums  of 
money,  but  a  considerable  length  of  time 
for  the  tearing  down  of  old  buildings 
and  the  rearing  of  new  school-houses. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  great  cry  is 
to  have  a  seat  for  every  child  of  school 
age,  with  very  little  regard  for  what  sort 
of  educational  feast  he  is  invited  to  sit 
down  to.  In  too  many  cases  it  is  a  feast 
that  gives  him  not  plain  intellectual  indi- 
gestion, but  rather  intellectual  and  moral 
anaemia.  It  is  an  open  educational 
question  whether  he  would  not  be  better 
off  on  the  street  The  street,  with  all 
its  evils,  still  is  on  the  whole  a  quickening 
and  not  a  stultifying  environment ;  it  is 
a  place  where  a  child  may  have  a  certain 
range  of  individual  freedom,  where  he  is 
bound  to  get  many  experiences,  most  of 
them  actively  educative ;  and  if  some  of 
them  are  bad,  many  of  them  are  good. 
The  alternative  presented  is  a  crowded 
class-room  with  an  atmosphere  of  repres- 
sion and  drill. 

Only  the  other  day  I  learned  that  a 
little  boy,  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  particu- 
larly bright  child,  failed  of  promotion 
from  the  first  primary  class.  When  I 
inquired  the  reason  of  his  teacher,  she 
said,  "  Yes,  he  is  brighter  than  the  other 
children,  so  much  brighter  that  he  is 
bored  two-thirds  of  the  time,  and  he  has 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  not  listening. 
He  sits  dreaming  and  forgets  to  wake 
up  to  hear  the  new  part."  Poor  Sam  I 
He  attended  two  kindergartens  in  his 
day,  and  was  a  "  bright  particular  star  " 
in  each.  In  the  morning  he  went  to  a 
morning  kindergarten  in  one  public 
school,  and  in  the  afternoon  to  a  kinder- 
garten in  another  public  school ;  and  he 
kept  his  own  counsel  so  well  that  it  was 
two  months  before  anybody  discovered 
that  he  was  breaking  the  law  and  getting 
twice  his  due.  He  was  pre-eminently  a 
child  who  could  do  things.  We  hate  to 
see  him  turned  loafer  and  shirk  in  one 
short  six  months. 

This  matter  of  semi-annual  promotion, 
which  has  just  now  come  into  our  theme 
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incidentally,  has  really  a  direct  bearing 
upon  a  problem  of  more  than  a  little 
importance.  Particularly  with  the  little 
children,  it  is  very  disastrous  to  change 
teachers  every  six  months,  almost  as  dis- 
astrous as  it  would  be  to  change  mothers. 
If  the  children  must  be  promoted  in 
Febtuary  and  June,  let  the  teachers  be 
prranoted  too.  In  some  instances  this 
has  been  done,  and  with  very  gratifying 
results.  It  is  only  through  close  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  die  particular 
diildren  with  whom  she  has  to  deal  that 
the  teacher  can  render  the  best  educa- 
tional service;  and  even  a  full  school 
year  from  September  to  July  is  all  too 
short  a  time  for  the  child  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  personality  of  his  teacher 
and  the  force  of  that  teacher's  method. 
For  children  under  twelve  years  of  age 
two  years  with  one  teacher  would  do 
moch  toward  abolishing  that  tendency 
to  deal  with  a  class  only  in  the  mass,  and 
would  help  to  bring  about  those  social 
conditions  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
individual  development.  The  objection 
will  be  offered  that  this  plan  is  desirable 
only  when  the  teacher  is  of  commanding 
personality;  and  for  no  district  in  the 
dty  is  it  so  important  that  teachers  be 
chosen  with  these  qualities  in  mind  as 
for  the  East  Side  schools.  Children  in 
die  better  sections  of  the  town  have 
home  and  church  influences,  friends  and 
acquaintances  native  to  this  country, 
while  on  the  East  Side  the  teacher  is  too 
often  the  one  being  who  interprets  to  the 
children  the  ideals  and  the  spirit  of 
American  life. 

Another  great  gain,  incalculably  great 
I  believe,  might  be  possible  if  classes 
were  smaller  and  under  the  tuition  of 
one  teacher  for  two  years.  Boys  and 
giris  might  be  educated  together.  This 
is  a  worid  neither  of  men  and  boys  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  of  women  and  girls  on 
the  odier,  but  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  holding  all  sorts  of  legitimate 
varieties  of  human  relationships.  And 
oar  particular  comer  of  the  world  belongs 
not  to  Russia  nor  yet  to  Continental 
Europe,  but  to  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  matter  of  co-education  offers  in- 
numerable problems,  but  they  are  prob- 
lems of  a  kind  that  we  do  well  to  reckon 


with  early  if  we  would  keep  our  simple, 
high-minded  tradition  of  the  relations 
between  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls, 
which  is  one  of  America's  chief  claims 
to  distinction — ^the  distinction  of  high 
social  morality. 

When  we  get  in  our  East  Side  public 
schools  small  classes  of  boys  and  girls 
taught  by  men  and  women  of  culture 
and  fine  personality;  men  and  women 
who  wish  to  avoid  militarism  in  the  class- 
rooms as  much  for  their  own  sakes  as 
for  the  children's,  to  avoid  it  because 
the  joy-giving  art  of  their  work  lies  in 
the  development  of  character,  and  is 
killed  by  a  system  which  reduces  all 
character  to  type  form — when  we  get 
these  things,  we  can  know  that  we  are  a 
long  way  toward  settling  those  questions 
of  municipal  corruption  and  social  evils 
that  are  the  themes  of  pulpit  and  press 
and  that  are  the  earnest  concern  of  every 
loyal  American. 

In  speaking  thus  frankly  of  the  failure 
of  our  public  school  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  children  of  our  immi- 
grant population,  I  would  not  be  ac- 
counted among  those  persons  who  refuse 
to  recognize  the  immense  difficulties  to 
be  met ;  neither  would  I  be  ranked  with 
those  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  very 
important  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  these  same  schools  toward  the  solu- 
tion of  the  very  problems  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  present.  Chief  among 
these  great  gains  are  the  kindergarten 
and  manual  training;  the  kindergarten 
because  it  offers,  not  a  system  of  definite 
instruction,  but  a  mode  of  life ;  because 
it  tests  its  work  by  the  all-sided  develop- 
ment of  the  children  with  whom  it  deals ; 
because  it  endeavors,  not  only  to  inter- 
pret the  environment  in  which  the  child 
finds  himself,  but  to  develop  in  him 
proper  reactions  upon  that  environ- 
ment ;  and,  above  all,  because  it  aims  to 
develop  his  will  and  his  activity  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  him  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  a  human  being  that  his  possi- 
bilities allow. 

Manual  training  is  to  be  ranked 
among  the  important  advances  because 
its  purpose,  too,  is  human  development, 
the  increasing  of  the  power  "  to  do,"  and 
because  its  methods  are  both  rational 
and  purposeful.     The  work  in  the  shop 
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is  especially  valuable,  for  it  is  conducted 
with  comparatively  small  groups  of  chil- 
dren, and  under  free  conditions ;  and  it 
aims  to  develop  individuality. 

The  writer  was  recently  greatly  im- 
pressed by  seeing  thirty  or  forty  coat- 
hangers,  no  two  of  which  were  alike  in 
curve  or  in  span  because  each  boy  had 
made  his  to  the  measure  of  his  own 
shoulders,  to  fit  his  own  coat.  It  is  a 
little  thing  or  a  tremendous  thing,  accord- 
ing as  one  has  power  to  see  its  underly- 
ing educational  values.  The  work  offered 
in  both  the  kindergarten  and  the  shop 
"involves  the  culture  of  hand  and  eye 
and  of  the  brain-centers  back  of  hand 


and  eye,  which  is  a  large  part  of  organic 
education." 

There  is  a  popular  tendency  to  decry 
all  these  phases  of  "  organic  education," 
and  even  from  high  places  comes  the 
cry  of  "  fads  and  frills."  It  is  an  old 
tendency — the  tendency  of  ignorance  to 
deride  what  it  does  not  understand. 
The  kindergarten  and  the  special  de- 
partments have  come  to  stay,  because 
they  meet  human  needs  and  advance 
prc^ess ;  because  they  are  educational 
in  the  truest  sense.  But  these  things, 
being  so  good,  serve  to  throw  into  sharper 
contrasts  those  evils  which  it  has  been 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  present 
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WHEN  Miss  Rosa  Barclay  got 
up  that  morning,  she  was  as 
happy  as  Pippa.  Not  that 
she  had  ever  heard  of  Pippa,  or  was 
likely  to.  Also,  unlike  Pippa,  she  was 
not  even  going  to  have  a  holiday ;  she  was 
just  going  to  work — but  it  was  to  be  at 
Miss  Judd's  boarding-house.  You  see, 
she  sewed  for  the  boarders,  who,  although 
they  did  not  always  like  one  another, 
did  like  her.  They  couldn't  help  it  any 
more  than  they  could  help  calling  her 
Rosa.  Even  the  gentlemen  did  it,  those 
that  had  been  there  quite  a  while — Miss 
Judd's  old  stand-bys  who  had  now  been 
rallied  so  long  for  matrimonial  inten- 
tions when  they  hadn't  any,  by  both 
transient  and  p>ermanent  ladies  who 
imagined  they  had  none  either  (as 
Shakespeare  could  say,  but  nobody  else 
these  days) — rallied  so  long,  you  notice, 
that  they  believed  there  was  nothing  in 
it  for  them.  Especially,  they  hadn't  been 
given  more  salary  for  some  time,  and 
they  had  a  vague,  not  to  say  uncomfort- 
able, idea  that  more  would  be  needed  if, 
well — if  it  were  well,  don't  you  know, 
meaning,  different.  That  is,  if  they  had 
to  be  silent  about  dressmakers'  bills  and 
just  pay  them,  where  now  they  could 
make  complacent  or  cutting  comments 
whenever  a  new  dress  came  in  to  dinner. 
Of  course  they  never  said  anything 
wVipn  Miss  Rosa  had  made  the  dress. 


How  could  they?  In  the  first  place, 
they  all  knew  she  never  sent  a  bill.  She 
was  just  paid  by  the  day,  except  when 
some  of  Uie  boarders  postponed  by  the 
month.  Sometimes,  then,  Rosa  had  to 
apologize  to  her  landlord.  This  respect- 
able person  really  liked  these  encoun- 
ters, and  fostered  suspense  during  the 
process  just  to  see  how  anxiety,  fear, 
and  trust  all  shaded  at  once  in  her  face. 
Of  course  he  didn't  discriminate  and 
name  all  that  he  saw — he  just  looked  at 
it,  anticipating  eagerly  what  would  hap- 
pen next.  For,  best  of  all,  he  liked,  at 
the  suitable  moment,  to  bring  out  her 
smile  of  relief — oh,  such  a  relief,  with 
that  litde  dance  in  her  eyes  that  he  had 
been  waiting  for ! 

"  I  really  don't  need  the  money,  Miss 
Rosa.     Just  take  your  own  time." 

It  was  all  worth  $5.50  per  minute 
while  it  lasted.  That  was  what  she 
paid  him  per  month. 

In  the  second  place,  these  gentlemen 
at  Miss  Judd's  knew  nothing  about 
gowns.  Why  should  they  ?  Gowns  were 
just  a  part  of  life,  to  toke  for  granted 
like  houses  or  gprass,  and  to  be  noriced, 
if  at  all,  chiefly  at  meals,  where  food  was 
much  more  important.  Also,  Miss  Rosa 
was  more  than  her  gowns.  They  felt 
this  quite  dimly,  to  be  sure,  and  if  you 
had  said  encouragingly  that  this  was 
the  way  with   all  the  real  artists,  they 
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would  have  stirred  in  their  chairs  and 
looked  away  from  you  uneasily,  perhaps, 
in  the  direction  of  the  bread.  They 
would  need  something  at  the  moment, 
that  was  plain — and  certainly  the  bread 
would  be  a  much  plainer  matter  to  take 
in  than  your  meaning.  So  you  would 
allow  yourself  to  be  helped  to  bread,  but 
it  would  certainly  taste  of  rebuke. 

However,  Miss  Rosa,  at  this  point, 
would  have  asked  you  to  pass  her  the 
plate,  because  she  preferred  crusts.  You 
were  so  glad  that  one  was  still  left  there  for 
her  that  you  forgot  your  rebuke.  It  was 
the  promptness  you  liked  in  her  voice, 
especially  just  at  that  moment — but  you 
liked  also  a  kind  of  brightness,  an  almost- 
lau^  underneath  that  was  really  just 
pure  g^ce  of  the  spirit,  if  you  could  have 
had  depth  or  sense  to  see  it  so.  Its 
effect  on  you  was  like  a  morning  joy, 
though  she  didn't  know  that,  either,  any 
more  than  you.  There  was  always  more 
of  that  effect  right  after  she  had  been 
trembling  in  to  see  the  landlord.  Each 
new  apology  made  her  tremble,  quite 
irrespective  of  past  reliefs.  It  was  to 
her  as  if  this  time  surely  Mr.  Goodkind 
would  refuse.  And  when  he  so  aston- 
ishingly didn't,  with  every  reason  in  the 
world  for  so  doing,  why,  she  trembled 
right  off  into  the  brightness  of  the  morn- 
ing star  that  Dante  mentions  (only  you 
don't  know  where — of  course  not). 

There  was  one  person  at  the  table  who 
was  a  giiardian  of  crusts.  But  he  didn't 
like  them.  He  said  he  was  crusty  enough, 
but  remarked  even  this  infrequently. 
The  first  time  he  had  said  it  was  in  an 
appropriate  tone  of  voice,  so  that  Miss 
Rosa,  who  was  opposite,  quickly  passed 
him  the  pancakes,  saying  the  syrup  was 
next  him.  She  had  a  quiet  surprise  in 
her  eyes  that  he  had  been  hoping  for  as 
he  pulled  his  eyebrows  together  into  three 
straight  proofs  of  his  crustiness.  He 
had  his  own  reasons  for  his  hopings 
when  he  accepted  the  cakes. 

The  syrup  was  near  by,  he  observed 
to  himself,  and  went  on  to  the  same 
audience  in  his  silence  ;  it  was  a  distilla- 
tion from  northern  snows  and  sturdy 
maples ;  it  had  spring's  own  freshness  in 
it  and  the  glows  of  autumn,  a  true  golden 
brown,  liquid  and  lovely — 

By  this  time  he  was  pouring  the  syrup 


into  his  saltcellar.  And  all  that  while 
it  was  only  her  eyes  he  was  mooning 
over — Miss  Rosa's  eyes,  which  he  once 
before  told  himself  matched  her  hair  as 
if  she  had  done  it  herself.  They  were 
as  full  how  of  little  shiny  glints  of  fun 
as  her  hair  was  of  lights  when  the  west- 
em  sun  accidentally  caught  her  near  the 
window  with  her  seams.  But  Miss  Judd's 
eyes  at  this  point  flashed  no  fun  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  she  had  only  an  instant 
conviction  about  another  fresh  table- 
cloth, and  four  in  the  wash  already  that 
week. 

"  You're  worse  than  crusty.  About 
crazy,  I  should  say  I"  she  burst  out  at 
him,  surprising  him  thus  into  fresh  proof 
of  her  charges,  since  he  dropped  the 
syrup<up  helplessly  altogether. 

Then  even  Miss  Judd  joined  in  the 
laugh.  He  did  himself  when  Miss  Rosa 
began  to  mop  up  the  sticky  splashes  and 
streams  with  her  napkin,  hurrying  to  say 
to  him  under  cover  of  the  laugh  : 

"  Never  mind ;  it'll  all  come  out  in  the 
wash." 

This  had  all  happened  quite  a  while 
ago.  In  fact,  he  was  the  only  one  who 
had  it  by  heart.  Oh,  I  forget  to  tell  you 
who  he  was.  Why,  just  Mr.  Crampton 
of  Solon  Chase  &  Co.,  their  head  book- 
keeper. Any  other  woman  at  that  board- 
ing-house could  have  told  you  how  he 
looked— except  Miss  Rosa,  but  then  she 
didn't  live  there.  She  only  came  from 
time  to  time.  Those  were  the  only  real 
times  there  were — he  thought.  But  no- 
body knew  what  he  thought — not  even 
he  himself  for  quite  a  while.  Then  it 
all  dawned  on  him :  why  he  kept  looking 
out  for  those  crusts,  for  instance,  and 
was  so  unusually  prompt  at  certain 
meals.  He  was  more  hungry  at  those 
times,  too,  or  at  least  stayed  longer  at 
the  table.  Come  to  think  of  it,  his  ap- 
petite had  fallen  off  a  good  deal  lately. 
Miss  Judd  was  the  only  one  who  had 
noticed  this.  He  was  an  ideal  boarder, 
in  her  opinion,  never  giving  an  earthly 
scrap  of  trouble  to  her  or  the  maids,  and 
always  paying  his  bills  in  full  and  on 
time.  Also,  he  was  never  sick,  and  did 
not  prescribe  when  other  people  were 
so.  By  the  other  boarders  he  had  long 
been   taken    for  granted.     When   they 
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first  came,  they  usually  tried  to  puzzle 
him  out,  but  more  to  find  out  what  he 
thought  of  them  than  what  he  really  was 
on  the  inside  of  his  mind.  As  he  gave 
no  help  in  their  chief  quest  with  him, 
each  newcomer  in  turn  finally  let  him 
lapse  into  merely  a  place  at  the  table. 

On  the  particular  day  Miss  Rosa  got 
up  so  happy,  as  I  said  long  ago  at  the 
beginning,  there  was  going  to  be  a 
parade  downtown.  Nearly  every  one  at 
Miss  Judd's  had  decided  to  go.  That 
wasn't  what  made  Miss  Rosa  so  happy, 
however,  as  she  didn't  know  about  it. 
In  fact,  I'm  not  sure  if  she  knew  herself 
why  she  felt  such  an  interest  in  things 
that  day.  She  just  felt  so  and  that  was 
enough. 

Mr.  Crampton,  however,  decided  at 
luncheon  that  he  would  not  go  to  the 
parade,  nor  back  to  the  office  either. 
He  telephoned  that  he  was  ill.  Now  that 
was  a  lie.  He  had  never  felt  better  in  his 
life,  nor  more  entirely  of  one  mind.  Yet 
he  had  never  told  a  lie  before — at  least 
one  that  he  could  remember.  His  boy- 
hood's complications  may  have  wrenched 
a  few  from  the  native  truth  of  his  nature 
before  it  was  sicklied  over  with  paling 
thoughts  of  consequences.  On  the  whole, 
he  rather  hoped  he  had  lied  some  hith- 
erto. It  would  give  an  air  of  consist- 
ency to  his  behavior  now.  Still,  having 
told  this  lie  with  a  relief  almost  like  that 
of  a  good  conscience  or  a  self-denial,  he 
walked  straight  up  to  the  sewing-room 
on  the  second  floor.  Here  Mrs.  Under- 
wood's new  gown  was  at  that  moment 
puckering  Miss  Rosa's  mouth  to  match 
its  own  amazing  puckerations. 

He  knocked  at  the  door  with  a  decis- 
ion that  almost  made  Miss  Rosa  swallow 
a  pin.  But  when  she  said  "  Come  "  in 
the  pin-blurred  voice,  and  saw  who  it 
was,  she  not  only  felt  but  looked  unex- 
pectedly helpless.  She  did  not  even  say 
anything.  She  just  sat  there.  He  stood 
there.    Then  he  said,  gently : 

"  Please  take  that  pin  out  of  your 
mouth." 

She  obeyed  without  its  seeming  an 
obedience.  It  was  not  a  significant 
matter,  apparently.  She  merely  took  out 
the  pin  and  laid  it  down  in  the  tray. 
Then  she  returned  her  eyes  to  his.  He 
did  not  remember  their  color  at  that 


moment.  So  he  walked  over  toward  her, 
and  sat  down  near  by. 

"  Miss  Rosa,"  he  began,  "  were  you 
ever  in  love  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,"  she  answered,  with  a 
shade  of  strange  tremor  in  the  prompt- 
ness of  her  voice.  "  I've  been  in  love 
all  my  life." 

"  With  any  particular  p>erson  ?" 

She  did  not  answer  him  ;  she  beg^n 
to  tremble.  He  saw  this  in  her  lips, 
her  work-worn  hands,  the  little  quicken- 
ing of  her  breath.  So  he  helped  her 
out  by  saying,  still  more  gently : 

"  I  love  somebody.  It  is  the  first 
time.     I  am  thirty-four  years  old." 

"  Why  did  you  never  love  before  ? 
How  could  you  live  without  it?"  she 
suddenly  burst  out  at  him. 

Now  he  did  not  say  anything.  They 
both  at  that  moment  heard  the  stillness 
of  the  house.  It  was  clearly  her  turn 
to  help  him  out,  but  all  she  could  do 
was  to  pick  up  the  waist  and  begin  to 
sew.  Finally  she  laid  it  down — ^she 
looked  up  at  him  and  then  down  again, 
for  now  his  voice  was  saying  what  his 
eyes  had  been  telling  all  along,  only  she 
couldn't  seem  to  take  it  in  before.  The 
afternoon  light  had  begun  to  lengthen 
and  rest  upon  her  hair. 

She  soon  began  to  answer  him — by 
questions  chiefly.  There  seemed  no 
other  way  ;  so  that  he  could  go  on  and 
say  more,  you  see. 

"  Do  you  think  I'd  be  a  good  fit  into 
your  life  ?  I  am  so — so — ^why,  not  any- 
thing, I  guess.  I  never  had  time  to 
notice.  Besides,  you  never  sent  any 
flowers — or — or  candy.  That's  what 
those  brides  I  sewed  for  always  had. 
Isn't  that  one  of  the  ways  you  can  tell 
beforehand  ?  They  used  to  talk  about 
that  a  good  deal." 

"  But  I  didn't  know  where  you  lived." 

"  Why,  29  Green  Apple  Court,  third 
flight  up,  at  the  back." 

"  I  never  heard  of  that  place  before. 
It  sounds  nice." 

"  The  old  gardener,  who  is  crippled 
now,  and  lives  down  under  me,  says  it 
was  named  like  the  places  called  The 
Elms,  'cause  there  weren't  any  elms,  or 
else  maybe  it  was  poplars.  Our  apples 
are  just  stones  and  bricks,  if  that's  what 
he  meant." 
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"I  wish  I  had  been  there.  Why 
didn't  you  ask  roe  ?" 

»  Oh,  should  I  ?  But  how  could  I  at 
the  table,  you  see  ?  I  would  have  had 
to  ask  the  others  too,  and  I  have  only 
one  room.  It  wouldn't  hold  so  many. 
And  even  then — why,  you  couldn't  have 
come  in  by  yourself — you  would  have 
had  to  have  a  chaperon.  All  those 
young  ladies  I  sewed  for  did — until 
they  decided  to  change  into  brides.  At 
first,  when  I  heard  them  speak  of  it,  I 
adted  them  what  it  was — a  new  kind  of 
trimming?  They  said.  Oh,  no,  that  it 
was  just  a  protection  for  the  gentle- 
man. But  I  could  have  asked  Jimmy 
Sanders  up,  if  that  would  have  done  any 
good." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him.  Perhaps 
I  can  yet — if  you  will  only  decide  about 
that 'good  fit.'" 

"  Oh,  yes,  into  your  life."  Here  Miss 
Rosa  became  divinely  serious.  Then 
she  said,  doubtfully,  "Well,  there's 
something  else.  I  am  too  poor,  you 
see." 

"  No,  you're  not.  I  only  wish  I  were 
half  so  rich.  But  I'd  be  too  rich  for 
Wall  Street  if  I  had  you." 

"  You  don't  believe  I'm  poor  ?  Now, 
111  show  you.  I  just  get  a  dollar  a 
day." 

There  was  an  instant's  triumph  in  her 
tone,  which  quickly  passed.  Her  cheeks 
began  to  bum.  Her  eyes  fell  once  more, 
but  she  hurried  on,  almost  breathless  in 
the  humility  of  confession  and  the  joy  of 
relief. 

"  Besides,  I  owe  money.  I  do  things 
I  ought  not — helping  people  is  part  of  it. 
I've  bought  red  flannel  and  medicine  for 
Jimmy's  grandmother — things  like  that, 
when  I  really  couldn't  afford  it — I  kept 
hoping  I  could  earn  more.  And  then  once 
I  took  Jimmy  to  see  a  grand  play — ^he 
goes  to  bad  ones  'cause  they're  cheap — 
and  1  heard  my  ladies  say  that  boys 
ought  to  see  good  ones,  so  we  went.  It 
was  '  Julius  Csesar.'  He  told  the  boys 
all  about  it,  and  they  still  act  it  out  on 
the  streets  at  night.  He  hasn't  been  to 
another  play  since.  But  I  had  to  work 
a  good  while  to  pay  for  it.  Then,  you 
see,  I  was  sick.  That  cost  most  of  all, 
because  there  wasn't  any  money  ahead 
then,    I  couldn't  buy  any  new  clothes, 


and  if  I  could,  there  wouldn't  be  time  to 
make  them.  At  night  I'm  too  tired,  or 
else  I  read  to  the  blind  lady.  I  couldn't 
possibly  get  that  money  paid  up  till 
summer.  And  my  weeks  are  all  prom- 
ised till  May.  My  ladies  want  to  begin 
on  the  children's  summer  clothes.  So, 
you  see,  it's  impossible.  I'm  too  poor ; 
I  owe  money — and  I  haven't  any  time 
to  marry  you — " 

Here  Miss  Rosa  began  to  cry. 

Now,  Crampton  had  never  seen  her 
cry  before.  It  had  never  occurred  to 
him  that  she  could.  Why,  she  had 
always  seemed  only  brightness,  joyous- 
ness  itself.  You  know,  he  had  never 
seen  her  with  her  shabby  little  account- 
book,  or  those  nights  before  she  got  up 
courage  to  go  to  the  landlord.  No  more 
could  he  have  imagined  those  other  times 
when  she  used  to  look  up  at  the  small 
piece  of  sky  out  of  her  window  instead 
of  going  to  sleep,  and  ask  God  why  she 
wasn't  like  other  people — those  ladies  she 
sewed  for,  or  those  brides,  for  instance — 
and  why  she  always  had  to  be  in  other 
people's  lives  and  outside  of  her  own — 
just  like  that  chiffon  over  the  silk.  But 
then  the  chiffon  really  got  to  things,  and 
she  didn't.  Besides,  chiffon  cost  a  good 
deal — a  dollar  a  yard — and  she  was  only 
worth  a  dollar  a  day. 

It  all  came  back  to  her — ^those  nights — 
while  she  cried  there  before  her  first,  her 
only  lover.  The  memories  only  added 
anguish  to  her  tears.  Here  he  was  at 
last  whom  she  had  hardly  dared  dream 
of,  much  less  hope  for.  But  she  was  not 
to  have  him — it  was  too  much  riches  and 
she  was  poor.  Why,  it  was  terrible,  it 
couldn't  be  true  at  all ;  God  wouldn't, 
couldn't  leave  her  so. 

Of  course  he  couldn't.  That  is  what 
he  meant  by  having  that  tall,  dark  man 
there  at  that  moment — a  kind  of  tempo- 
rary proxy,  you  see,  if  you  are  religious 
enough.  (If  you  aren't,  you  wouldn't  see 
anyway,  no  matter  what  I  said.)  So  the 
large,  dark  man  just  picked  up  the  hand 
with  the  thimble  on  it,  all  cracked  from 
stitches  and  calloused  from  seams,  and 
put  it  carefully  around  his  neck.  Then 
he  lifted  up  her  head  and  laid  it  on  his 
shoulder,  where  it  was  quite  convenient 
to  wipe  off  all  the  tears.  The  rest  of  it 
is  not  for  you  or  for  me,  though  the 
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boarders  thought  it  was  for  them  when 
they  came  home. 

She  told  them  right  away.  For  one 
thing,  she  had  to  make  an  apology  to  the 
lady  because  the  waist  wasn't  done.  It 
was  right  there  where  it  fell  three  hours 
ago  when  things  began  to  happen.  But 
she  didn't  tremble  this  time  over  the 
apology.  It  was  quite  a  fierce  little  one — 
almost  as  if  she  had  said,  "  Finish  your 
old  waist  yourself  1" — just  like  Biddy  or 
Mary  Ann  who  depart  on  wash-day  hav- 
ing got  the  clothes  into  soak. 

Then  the  boarders  all  laughed,  more 
than  over  the  upset  syrup-cup.  Miss 
Judd  came  in  to  see,  and  die  unoffend- 
ing and  forgiving  lady  who  owned  the 
waist  laughed  most  of  all,  and  put  her 
arms  around  Miss  Rosa,  who  began  to 
cry  ag^in  from  astonishment  at  being  the 
center  of  attraction,  like  a  baby  or  the 
North  Pole. 

They  all  ate  a  very  hearty  supper  that 
night,  so  that  Miss  Judd  ^reatened  to 
raise  the  price  of  their  board.  The  dark 
man  said  all  right  for  her,  she  could 
raise  his  all  she  wanted  to — he  was  going 
to  change  his  boarding-house  anyway. 

But  just  then  he  caught  a  dismayed 
look  in  Rosa's  eyes  and  stopped  short. 
So  did  the  rest  of  them. 

"  Oh,  no,  you're  not,"  she  said,  right 
away.  "  I  couldn't  cook ;  I  could  never 
learn.  I  can  just  sew.  And  perhaps, 
then,  I  oughtn't  to  marry  you." 

She  went  on,  or  went  back,  I  should 
say,  to  that  afternoon  state  of  mind 
when  she  was  too  this  or  too  that.  Surely 
now  she  had  found  the  Everlasting  No ; 
so  long  as  a  man  must  eat,  why,  his  wife 
must  know  how  to  cook.  And  she  had 
always  enjoyed  seeing  him  eat  so.  That 
was  really  the  only  place  she  had  seen 
him — at  meals. 

Well,  those  boarders  began  to  laugh 
again,  and  might  have  been  laughing 
still,  if  Miss  Judd  hadn't  said,  briskly : 

"Come,  now,  let's  plan  about  the 
wedding.  It'll  have  to  be  here,  of 
course." 

So  they  became  serious  at  once,  but 
in  order  to  keep  so  they  sent  off  the 
little  dressmaker  as  quickly  as  if  she 
were  a  cook  discharged  for  stealing  or 
other  equivalent  impudence.  Crampton 
went    along — as    chaperon — until   they 


could  meet  Jimmy  and  persuade  him  to 
undertake  the  position. 

At  the  office  next  day  the  head  book- 
keeper asked  for  his  summer  vacation. 

"  Right  away  ?"  said  his  chief.  "  It's 
just  January  now — a  little  cool  for  pic- 
nics," consulting  his  thermometer,  which 
replied  nothing — being  at  zero. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Crampton,  promptly, 
like  Rosa  in  asking  for  the  crusts. 
"  Next  week  I'm  going  to  be  married." 

"  Ho,  ho  I"  exclaimed  the  head  of  the 
firm,  and  then  wheeled  suddenly  round 
to  look  out  of  the  window,  where  chim- 
neys giving  out  soft  clouds  of  sootiness 
rebuked  the  smoke  ordinance  on  every 
hand.  When  he  turned  back,  the  quietly 
waiting  Crampton  thought  his  stem, 
rugged  face  positively  handsome  as  he 
raised  his  clerk's  salary  on  the  spot  and 
asked  to  come  to  the  wedding.  How 
much  was  the  raise  ?  Never  mind ;  you 
shouldn't  know  till  you  can  make  out  as 
good  a  case  for  yourself. 

The  wedding  day  was  bright  and 
clear.  The  head  of  the  firm  came  in 
his  automobile,  but  the  bride  insisted 
on  walking  over  with  Jimmy  as  single 
guard.  Jimmy  had  never  had  so  much 
fun  in  his  whole  life  before  as  in  those 
past  seven  days.  He  had  no  time  even 
to  fight ;  there  was  too  much  treating 
of  cronies  on  hand,  in  between  the 
chaperonage  of  Miss  Rosa.  Green 
Apple  Court  was  awestruck  at  his  emi- 
nence. 

The  boarders  had  never  been  so  fond 
of  each  other.     They  had  paid  for  the 
chiffon  dress  which  they  all  said  Miss 
Rosa  must  have  just  this  once,  despite 
her  fright  and  exclamations.    Every  one 
had  given  or  made  something  for  her  to 
wear   or   take   away.     Crampton    they 
hardly    spoke    to,   much    less    remem- 
bered— between  meals.  .  It  was  all  Miss 
Rosa.    Miss  Judd  was  an  amazement  of 
efficiency ;   also,  having  found  a  place 
near  by  for  them  to  room,  she  insisted 
on  their  coming  back  to  board  a  while 
at  first  till  she  could  teach  Miss  Rosa 
how  to  cook.     She  made  every  arrange- 
ment for  the  day  itself  in  her.  most  ex- 
pert manner — all  but  one — ^who  should 
give  the  bride  away.    So,  when  the  min- 
ister came  to  that  part  of  the  perfect 
service  there  was  a  silence,  till   Miss 
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Judd,  with  an   unexpected  quaver  and 
even  a  crack  in  her  habitually  conunand- 
ing  voice,  gave  the  expected  response. 
It  was  all  over  quite  too  soon,  all  for 


the  better,  none  for  the  worse,  for 
health  they  hoped,  for  poverty  they 
knew,  and  the  chief  sent  them  off  to  the 
train  in  his  automobile. 


The  College  Student  and  the  Bible 


By  Henry  Thomas  Colestock 


AS  the  collie  sttident  passes  from 
traditional  into  modem  con-, 
ceptions  of  life,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  phases  of  the  whole  process 
of  religious  reconstruction  concerns  the 
Bible.    The  reasons  for  this  are  evident. 

For  many  Protestant  communities 
have  elevated  the  Bible  to  a  position 
similar  to  the  one  the  Pope  holds  in  the 
thought  of  devout  Catholics — a  position 
of  infetUibility ;  while  many  individuals 
actually  bestow  upon  the  Bible  a  super- 
stitious reverence  not  unlike  that  given 
by  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Age  to 
sacred  relics  and  images,  or  given  by 
primitive  peoples  to  their  household 
divinities — so  strong  is  the  tendency  in 
human  nature  to  the  worship  of  Some- 
thbg  Visible. 

A  further  element  of  difficulty  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  Church,  having 
constituted  itself  a  guardian  of  opinion 
respecting^  the  Bible,  has  meted  out  its 
severest  disapproval  on  those  of  its  ad- 
herents who,  through  independent  think- 
ing, have  dared  to  differ  with  the  dom- 
inant opinion  ;  while  it  *has  bestowed 
not  only  its  highest  praise,  but  also  its 
most  lucrative  offices,  upon  the  support- 
ers and  defenders  of  its  traditional 
attitude. 

So  finnly  embedded  in  his  religious  in- 
heritance are  these  tendencies  and  atti- 
tudes, all  of  which  touch  life  deeply  at 
some  point,  that  the  student's  task  ofgain- 
ii^  a  conception  of  the  Bible  which  will 
accord  with  his  accepted  knowledge  and 
philosophy  of  life  is,  not  infrequently, 
an  exceedingly  trying  experience.  The 
worshipof  Something  Visible,  the  reliance 
on  some  external  authority,  certain  and 
infallible,  are  stages  in  the  religious 
development  of  most  nations  as  well  as 
of  most  individuals ;  and  further  growth 
necessitates  the  leaving  behind  of  these 


earlier  stages.  With  fear  and  great 
hesitation  does  the  human  spirit  always 
leave  its  ancestral  abiding-places. 

But  growth  is  built  into  the  constitu- 
tion of  man.  To  an  increasing  number 
of  thoughtful  men  and  women,  both  in 
and  out  of  collie,  the  time  comes  sooner 
or  later  when  one  of  two  positions  toward 
the  Bible  becomes  imperative:  either 
they  must  reconstruct  their  ideas  of  the 
Bible,  or  become  wholly  indifferent  to  it 
Their  inherited  position  is  no  longer 
satisfying. 

While  no  one  can  solve  this  problem 
of  adjustment  for  another,  and  even  if 
this  were  possible  it  would  be  a  great 
wrong,  for  much  of  the  joy  of  living 
consists  in  having  and  solving  one's  own 
problems,  yet  each  of  us  may  proiit  by 
another's  experience,  may  be  saved  un- 
necessary groping  in  the  dark.  Know- 
ing well  a  student's  need  in  the  midst  of 
his  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new 
in  religious  thought,  I  offer  you  the 
following  suggestions,  trusting  that  they 
may  help  to  remove  some  of  the  obsta- 
cles from  your  path. 

You  have  been  accustomed  to  thinking 
of  the  Bible  as  a  unity;  to  asking.  Does 
the  Bible  teach  this  or  that  ?  You  have 
r^arded  all  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  as 
of  equal  authority,  all  of  the  teaching  on 
the  same  basis.  To  question  any  state- 
ment has  been  to  discredit  all.  Individ- 
uals have  said  to  me :  "I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  Bible.  I  accept  it  all  from  cover 
to  cover."  To  those  persons  who  find 
such  an  attitude  satisf>ing  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say ;  but  to  you  who  are  no  longer 
able  to  rest  in  it  this  word  may  be  help- 
ful. 

To  modem  scholarship  the  Bible  is  no 
longer  a  unity.  Each  book  or  each  writer 
is  considered  an  independent  source. 
Instead  of  asking,  What  does  the  Bible 
teach  ? — for  it  is  recognized  that  the  Bible 
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teaches  a  variety  of  opinions  on  some 
subjects — the  question  is,  What  does 
Paul  or  Peter  teach  on  this  subject,  what 
is  the  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Job,  what 
the  message  of  the  Book  of  Ruth,  what 
the  teaching  of  this  psahn,  what  the 
meaning  of  this  parable,  what  does  Christ 
teach? 

The  helpfulness  of  this  approach  to 
the  books  of  the  Bible  you  will  find  to 
be  very  great.  When  you  have  gained 
this  attitude  of  thinking  of  each  writer 
as  an  independent  source,  the  next  step 
will  be  to  consider  the  nature  of  each 
individual  book.  For  each  must  be 
approached  in  a  manner  after  its  kind. 
History  is  manifestly  different  from  a 
collection  of  sermons,  and  must  be 
approached  differently.  The  study  of 
poetry,  historical  fiction,  the  drama,  the 
parable,  the  sermon,  or  the  historical 
narrative  cannot  be  read  understandingly 
without  taking  into  consideration  its 
distinctive  literary  nature. 

An  example  will  suffice.  In  all  ages 
orators,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  some- 
times personate  other  characters  and 
speak  in  their  name.  Filled  with  the 
glow  of  impassioned  speech,  the  preach- 
ers of  Israel  did  not  hesitate  to  personate 
Jehovah  or  to  declare  their  message  in 
his  name.  When  we  understand  this 
use  of  the  phrase  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,"  we  will  give  no  more  weight  to 
the  words  following  it  than  we  give  to 
the  rest  of  the  discourse.  In  impas- 
sioned speech  the  use  of  such  a  phrase 
is  natural ;  only  when  read  as  history 
does  its  use  mislead. 

Another  helpful  principle  of  interpre- 
tation to  be  kept  in  mind  in  studying 
the  literature  of  any  ancient  or  Oriental 
people  is  the  tendency  of  ancient  writers, 
and  of  Oriental  writers  both  ancient  and 
modem,  of  glorifying  their  past.  In 
writing  of  their  remote  past  all  early 
peoples  draw  their  nation's  history  in 
heroic  characters.  Thus  in  India  it  is 
recorded  that  some  individuals  in  the 
Golden  Age  lived  to  be  twenty  thousand 
years  old.  Other  coimtries  have  similar 
accounts.  In  Palestine  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  years  seems  to  have  been  the 
limit.  Then  in  Greece  we  read  of  gods 
and  goddesses  holding  frequent  conver- 
sations with  men ;  and  in  Palestine,  of 


Jehovah  or  his  messenger  talking  with 
human  voice  with  certain  favored  indi- 
viduals. 

A  knowledge  of  the  writer's  bias  saves 
us  from  either  accepting  or  rejecting 
these  statements  as  actual  facts.  Their 
explanation  rather  is  psychol<^cal.  In 
the  minds  of  these  writers  the  order  of 
things  in  the  remote  past  was  different. 

Contact  between  humanity  and  deity, 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted,  has  al- 
ways been  after  the  manner  known 
to-day — that  of  an  inner  spiritual  expe- 
rience. But  nothing  is  more  common 
among  early  writers  than  attempts  to 
objectify  this  inner  experience.  Only 
when  read  in  the  lig^t  of  the  bias  and 
method  of  the  writer  do  many  narratives 
impossible  of  acceptance  as  actual  occur- 
rences yield  a  reasonable  meaning. 

It  is  also  wen  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Bible  is  composed  of  two  quite  dis- 
tinctive collections  of  literature — the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  The  Hebrew  sacred  litera- 
ture is,  of  course,  pre-Christian,  not  only 
in  its  origin,  but  also  in  its  hope  and  in 
its  ethical  standards.  For  the  Christian 
reader  this  literature  is  not  of  the  same 
value  as  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. While  many  of  its  utterances  still 
afford  a  rich  pasturage  for  the  human 
spirit,  its  main  value  to  people  of  another 
faith  is  now  a  historical  one.  By  rec- 
ognizing this  fact  you  are  saved  from 
the  futile  task  of  defending  moral  stand- 
ards, ethical  practices,  scientific  concep- 
tions, which  simply  reflect  the  stages  of 
opinion  of  former  ages.  When  thus 
approached,  there  can  be  no  controversy 
over  the  outgrown  opinions  and  practice 
of  a  former  time.  This  attitude  toward 
the  Old  Testament  is  imdoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
preceding  century  to  the  advancement  of 
Christianity. 

In  reshaping  your  ideas  of  the  New 
Testament  you  will  find  it  helpful  to 
place  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  a  class 
by  themselves,  and  to  think  of  them  as 
a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the 
opinions  of  his  followers  and  interpr^ers. 
For  his  early  interpreters  had  distinMive 
opinions,  differing  among  themsely^  ^ip 
quite  a  modem  fashion.  And  the'  :tfA)r 
ings  of  any  age  have  in  them  mafiy .state- 
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ments  of  opinion  manifestly  peculiar  to 
tbe  times  in  which  the  writers  lived. 
Accordingly,  instead  of  suppressing 
human  thought  by  giving  forth  opinions 
of  final  authority,  the  writings  of  the 
early  Church  should  inspire  each  genera- 
tion to  give  itself  anew  to  the  thinking 
through  of  the  problems  of  the  religious 
experience ;  for  only  by  so  doing  is  the 
thought  of  a  generation  vital  and  trans- 
fonning. 

In  so  far  as  any  writing,  ancient  or 
modem,  makes  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  spirit,  the  teachings,  and  the  life  of  the 
Christ,  its  value  is  high  and  beyond  ques- 
tion. The  writings  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment have  been  preserved  to  us  by  the 
early  Church   and  through   succeeding 


generations  becayise  of  their  unusual 
ability  to  perform  this  high  function  of 
making  known  the  spirit  and  the  teach- 
ings and  the  life  of  the  Christ.  Thus 
the  sacred  literature  of  the  early  Church, 
embodying  as  it  does  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  Christ,  is  a  priceless  heri- 
tage. 

Investigation  is  the  dominant  note  in 
modem  education ;  and  the  meaning  of 
investigation  is  found  in  freedom  to  think 
and  to  follow  where  one's  own  thinking 
leads.  Therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to 
think  on  this  problem  of  adjustment. 
Be  assured  that  the  attaining  of  the 
modem  attitude  toward  the  Bible  is 
worth  all  that  the  process  of  transition 
costs. 


Leaves  from  a  Reformer's  Note-Book' 


WHEN  the  late  Joseph  Cowen 
described  his  friend  George 
Jacob  Holyoake  as  a  "char- 
tered disturber  of  the  unreasoning  torpid- 
ity of  the  public  conscience,"  he  sounded 
in  a  few  well-chosen  words  the  keynote 
of  the  entire  career  of  the  now  venerable 
political  and  social  reformer.  But  it 
would  be  impossible  to  epitomize  with 
anything  like  equal  brevity  the  services 
rendered  by  this  friend  of  humanity  in 
general,  and  of  the  English  workingman 
io  particular,  in  the  unremitting  warfare 
he  has  waged  for  more  than  threescore 
years  against  abuses  of  every  descrip- 
tion. To  tell  the  story  of  his  life  prop- 
erly would  necessitate  a  detailed  survey 
of  the  skirmishes  and  pitched  battles 
which,  in  the  half-century  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  resulted 
in  such  a  vast  betterment  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  mass  of  the  English  people. 
Nor  could  the  tale  be  confined  to  Eng- 
land. Wherever  freedom  was  at  stake, 
Mr.  Holyoake  has  been  quick  to  resp>ond 
to  an  appeal.  Thus,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi, 
Kossudi,  and  Worcell  were  indebted  to 
bim  in  their  efforts  to  effect  the  libera- 
tion <rf  Italy,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  At 
home  his  campaigns  for  greater  freedom 
of  thot^t,  of  speech,  and  of  action,  and 
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Worth  Remtwtitrit 
Two  Vphimes.    E. 


F.    By  George  Jacob 
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in  behalf  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed, 
have  brought  him  into  close  touch  with, 
and  in  some  instances  have  led  him  to 
enjoy  the  warm  friendship  of,  such  men 
and  women  as  Gladstone,  Spencer,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Cobden,  Bright,  Cowen, 
Place,  Harriet  Martineau,  George  Eliot, 
Thomas  Hughes,  Francis  William  New- 
man, Charles  Kingsley,  and  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice.  In  these  facts  lies 
the  especial  significance  of  the  two  vol- 
tunes  of  reminiscences  he  has  brought 
together  under  the  apt  title  of  "  Bygones 
Worth  Remembering."  Not  only  do 
they  afford  numerous  and  fresh  glimpses 
of  some  of  the  brightest  stars  in  the 
Victorian  firmament,  but,  being  written 
from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  an  active 
participant,  they  cast  a  flood  of  new 
light  on  not  a  few  long-gone  historical 
events  and  incidents. 

In  this  latter  respect,  undoubtedly 
the  most  striking  and  not  the  least  in- 
teresting chapters  are  the  four  devoted 
to  the  Chartist  movement.  This,  as  is 
well  known,  had  its  origin  in  the  eco- 
nomic distress  prevailing  during  the 
middle  thirties,  and  in  the  intense  dis- 
appointment of  the  working  class  at  the 
failure  of  the  Reform  Act  to  secure 
legislation  in  their  interest.  Beginning 
with  1837,  when  the  "People's Charter" 
was  drawn  up — demanding  among  other 
changes    universal    suffrage,    a    secret 
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ballot,  and  annual  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions— agitation  gp-ew  in  volume  until  it 
culminated  eleven  years  later  in  the 
famous  "  Tenth  of  April  "  march  to  pre- 
sent a  monster  petition  to  Parliament 
Against  what  was  regarded  by  them 
as  incipient  revolution  the  authorities 
hastily  summoned  troops  and  swore  in 
hundreds  of  special  officers,  and  a  day 
which  it  had  been  feared  would  witness 
much  bloodshed  passed  quietly.  The 
consensus  of  historical  opinion  has 
been  to  commend  the  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  view  the  Chartist  parade 
as  constituting  a  real  menace,  but  from 
this  Mr.  Holyoake,  who  was  out  that 
day  with  the  Chartists  and  had  long 
been  an  eloquent  advocate  of  their  de- 
mands, sharply  dissents.  "There  was 
less  ground  for  alarm,"  he  declares, 
"  than  when  a  Lord  Mayor's  procession 
passes  through  the  city.  The  proces- 
sion of  actual  Chartists,  able  to  leave 
their  work  to  join  it,  could  never  have 
amounted  to  four  thousand.  There  was 
not  a  single  weapon  among  them,  nor 
any  intention  of  using  it  had  they  pos- 
sessed it.  .  .  .  Never  did  the  craziest 
despotic  government  in  Europe  engage 
in  such  a  political  imposture.  It  was 
pitiable  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
should  have  had  no  more  self-respect 
than  to  compromise  his  great  career 
by  fortifying  London  against  an  im- 
aginary enemy.  The  Government  had 
plentiful  information  and  must  have 
known  the  truth — the  contrary  of  what 
they  alleged."  Mr.  Holyoake  does  not 
attempt  to  deny  that  "  the  Parisian  revo- 
lution of  that  year  had  communicated 
unrest  to  the  people  of  England,"  but  he 
does  deny,  and  most  earnestly,  that  it 
had  inspired  them  with  insurgency,  for 
which,  he  submits,  "  they  were  as  unin- 
clined  as  they  were  unprepared."  Simi- 
larly, he  urges  that  widespread  misap- 
. prehension  exists  to-day  concerning  the 
rationale  of  Chartism,  for  the  dual  rea- 
son that  Chartism  has  had  no  historian 
and  that  it  has  been  incorrectly  depicted 
in  fiction.  It  will  suiprise  many  to  be 
told  that  the  Chartist  of  real  life  was 
very  different  from  both  the  Chartist 
painted  by  Canon  Kingsley  in  "  Alton 
Locke"  and  the  Chartist  of  George 
Eliot's  "  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical."     But 


such  is  the  contention  advanced  here. 
Felix  Holt,  it  is  insisted,  was  "  the  Chartist 
of  Positivism  without  a  throb  of  indigna- 
tion at  political  subjection.  That  may 
be  Positivism,  but  it  is  not  Radicalism." 
Alton  Locke,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as- 
serted to  have  been  "a  Church  Chart- 
ist— not  one  of  the  Chartists  of  real 
life  whom  I  knew,  who  were  current  in 
Kingsley's  days,  who  signed  the  famous 
document  which  Place  drew  and  Roe- 
buck revised.  They  had  principles. 
They  did  not  seek  paternal  govenmient 
of  friendly  Churchmen,  nor  of  Positivists, 
nor  that  nobly  organized  kind  of  passive 
competence  which  Mr.  Ruskin  meditated 
for  the  people.  The  real  Chartists — like 
the  Cooperators — sought  self-govern- 
ment for  the  people  by  the  people." 

Side  by   side  with  the  Chartist  agi- 
tation ran  the  movement  for  the  repeal 
of  the  corn  laws  and  for  free  trade  in  all 
commodities,  and  in  this  Mr.  Holyoake 
took  an  active  part.     But  of  the  long 
contest  which  ended .  in   the   complete 
abandonment  of  the  old  policy  of  pro- 
tection he  says  very  little,  reserving  his 
space  for  recollections  of  Cobden,  Bright, 
and  Thomasson,  the  three  g^eat  leaders 
of  the  Manchester  School,  or,  as  he  pre- 
fers to  term  it,  the  School  of  Cobden. 
"  Cobden,"  he  writes,  "  excelled  among 
politicians  of  the  people  in  enthusiasm  of 
the  intellect.     He  regarded  strong,  lucid 
argument  as  the   omnipotent  force  of 
progress.     When  one  morning  the  news 
came, '  Cobden  is  dead,'  it  was  felt  in 
every  workshop  in  the  land  that  a  great 
power  for  peace  and  industry  was  lost  to 
the  nation.     His  disciples  have  grown 
with  succeeding  years,  and  if  he  be  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  a  school,  no 
nobler  one  exists  among  politicians.  He 
laid  the  foundations  of  free  trade,  not 
only  for  Manchester,  but  for  the  world." 
Despite  this,  it  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Holyoake  finds  the   actual  founder  of 
the  Manchester  School  in  the  Quaker 
manufacturer, Thomas  Thomasson.  "Mr. 
Bright   and   Mr.  Cobden,"  he  tells   us, 
"  may  be  said  to  have  learned  from  him. 
When  Mr.  Bright  went  out  to  deliver  his 
first  speech  at  a  public  meeting,  he  went 
to  Mr.  Thomasson  on  his  way,  to  take 
his  opinion  upon  what  he  had  in   his 
mind  to  say.  .  ,  ,  Thomasson  was  not 
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one  oi  those  who  strongly  wisk  improve- 
ment but  feebly  wi/i  it.  He  willed  what 
be  wished,  and  gave  his  voice  and  fortune 
to  advance  it.  He  was  not  a  foolish 
pbilanthrt^st,  with  emotion  without 
wisdom ;  his  aid  was  never  aimless,  but 
given  discerningly  to  reward  or  aid 
others  who  rendered  public  service.  His 
merit  was  like  circumstantial  evidence — 
if  special  acts  did  not  exceed  those  of 
some  other  men,  the  accumulated  in- 
stances made  a  record  which  few  have 
eicelled." 

Others  for  whom  the  aged  reformer 
esinces  regard  of  the  highest  order  are 
Gladstone,  Spencer,  Mill,  Cowen,  Place, 
Mazzini,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  George 
Diot    With  all  of  these  he  long  enjoyed 
friendly    intercourse.      His    sentiments 
Upwards  the  last  named  may  be  sufficient- 
ly indicated  by  repeating  his  statement 
that  "  when  I  found  a  vacant  place  at 
the  head   of  their  [George   Eliot  and 
Geoige  Henry  Lewes]  graves,  which  lie 
side  by  side,  I  bought  it  that  my  ashes 
should  repose  there  should  I  die  in  Eng- 
land."    Harriet   Martineau — to   whom, 
as  to  Gladstone,  Mill,  Cowen,  and  Maz- 
zini. two  chapters  are  allotted — is  not 
only  described  as  "  the  greatest  political 
woman  in  English  history,"  but  is  un- 
iKsitatiiigly  said  to  have  "  accomplished 
more  thxm  any  other  woman  ever  at- 
tempted." Withal,  it  is  added,  "  I  never 
knew  a  more  womanly  woman.    Her  life 
was  an  answer  to  those  who  think  that 
active  interest  in  public  affairs  is  incom- 
patible with  household  affection."    Maz- 
zini, the  fiery  but  lovable  conspirator, 
could  not  ask  for  an  abler  defense  than 
is  to  be  f<nind  in  these  pages.     Nor  could 
the  "  Old  Postillion  "  of  the  Chartists, 
Francis  Place,  who,  it  appears,  instead 
of  attempting  to  reply   to    the    many 
charges   leveled  against  him,  "  let  them 
pass,  merely  keeping  a   record  of  the 
accusations  to  see  if  their  variety  included 
any  originality."    The  most  appreciative 
chapters,    however,  are  unquestionably 
those  relating  to  Gladstone,  Spencer,  and 
Mill.    For  die  great  Liberal  chieftain  Mr. 
Holyoake  displays  a  reverential  admira- 
boo  cfcarly  due  in  no  small  part  to  the 
fact  that,  antipathetic  as  they  were  in 
■latters  of  religion,  his  agnosticism— on 
wfajchf  it  must  be  said,  rather  unneces- 


sary stress  is  laid  throughout  the  remi- 
niscences— made  no  difference  in  their 
relations.  Gladstone,  he  records  in  grate- 
ful remembrance,  "had  the  fine  spirit  of 
the  Abb^  Lamennais,  who,  writing  of  a 
book  of  mark  depicting  the  'passive' 
Christian,  said,  'The  active  Christian 
who  is  ceaselessly  fighting  the  enemies 
of  humanity,  without  omitting  to  pardon 
and  love  them — of  this  type  of  Christian 
I  find  no  trace  whatever.'  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  of  that  type.  It  was  his  dis- 
tinction that  he  applied  this  affectionate 
tolerance  not  only  to  the  'enemies  of 
humanity,'  but  to  the  dissentients  from 
the  faith  he  loved  so  well."  In  the  case 
of  Spencer  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hol- 
yoake's  agnosticism  in  determining  his 
personal  estimates  is  even  more  readily 
discernible.  "  Before  the  days  of  Spen- 
cer," he  writes, "  the  world  of  scientific 
thought  was  mostly  without  form,  and 
void.  The  orthodox  voyagers  who  set 
out  to  sea  steered  by  a  compass  which 
always  veered  to  a  Jewish  pole,  and  none 
who  sailed  with  them  knew  where  they 
were.  Rival  theologians  constructed  dog- 
matic charts,  increasing  the  confusion 
and  peril.  Guided  by  the  pole  star  of 
Evolution,  Spencer  sailed  out  alone  on 
the  ocean  of  Speculation  and  discovered 
a  new  empire  of  Law — founded  without 
blood,  or  the  suppression  of  liberty,  or 
the  waste  of  wealth — where  any  man 
may  dwell  without  fear  or  shame."  Less 
favorable,  however,  is  the  picture  he 
draws  of  Spencer  the  man,  as  revealed 
in  anecdotes  which,  in  the  character- 
istics they  emphasize,  stand  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  memorabilia  clus- 
tered about  the  figures  of  Gladstone 
and  Mill.  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Holyoake 
writes  with  the  enthusiastic  respect  of 
the  pupil  for  his  favorite  master.  "  Mill," 
he  avers,  "  was  essentially  a  teacher  of 
the  people.  He  wished  them  to  think, 
on  their  own  account,  for  themselves, 
and-  not  as  others  directed  them.  He 
did  not  )Xrish  them  to  disregard  the 
thoughts  of  those  wiser  than  themselves, 
but  to  verify  new  ideas  so  far  as  they 
could  before  assenting  to  them.  He 
wished  them  not  to  take  authority  for 
truth,  but  truth  for  authority.  To  this 
end  he  taught  the  people  principles 
which  were  pathways  to  the  future.  .  .  . 
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Mr.  Mill  was  a  chartmaker  in  logic,  in 
social  economy,  and  in  politics.  None 
before  him  did  what  he  did,  and  no  suc- 
cessor has  exceeded  him." 

Not  all  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  comments  on 
the  prominent  personages  he  has  known 
are  laudatory  or  friendly.  -Some  of  th6 
adverse  ones — and  particularly  certain 
observations  pn  Disraeli,  Lord  Salisbury, 
Dr.  Martineau,  and  Canon  Kingsley — 
are  palpably  unfair.  But,  considering 
the  experiences  of  his  long  and  stormy 
career,  it  must  be  granted  that  he  has, 
on  the  whole,  succeeded  in  extending 
even  to  those  whom  he  looks  upon  as 
most  hostile  or  most  ungrateful  to  him- 
that  toleration  which  he  so  admires  in 
others  and  so  earnestly  urges  on  his 
readers. 

A  further  characteristic  of  the  author's 
opinions  and  reminiscences  is  a  whole- 
souled  optimism  which,  pervading  his 
book,  manifests  itself  perhaps  most  im- 
pressively in  the  final  chapter.  Here, 
addressing  the  wage-earners   in  whose 


interests  he  has  spent  the  best  years  of 
his  life,  he  rapidly  recounts  the  benefits 
conferred  on  them,  by  the  progress  of 
science  as  well  as  by  political  and  social 
agitation,  since  that  year  when,  as  a 
child  laborer  in  a  Birmingham  workshop, 
he  first  became  idei)tified  with  them. 
For  any  disposed  to  pessimism  a  better 
antidote  could  not  be  prescribed  than 
this  chapter.  It  could,  indeed ,  be  wished 
that  it  might  enjoy  a  far  wider  circula- 
tion than  is  possible  in  its  present  form, 
and,  in  especial,  that  the  toilers  of 
America,  to  say  nothing  of  the  toilers 
for  whom  Mr.  Holyoake  specifically 
writes,  might  grave  upon  their  memories 
the  closing  words :  "  If  working  people 
adhere  to  the  policy  of  advancing  their 
own  honest  interests  without  destrosdng 
others  as  rightfully  engaged  in  seeking 
theirs,  the  workers  may  make  their  own 
future  what  they  will.  They  may  then 
acquire  power  sufficient,  as  the  '  Times ' 
once  said,  •  to  turn  a  reform  mill  which 
would  grind  down  an  abuse  a  day.'  " 
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Complete  Ck>Ifer  (The).  By  Henry  Vardon. 
Illustrated.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York. 
byX>y,  in.    283  pages. 

Mr.  Vardon  has  four  times  won  the  open 
championship  of  Great  Britain  and  once  the 
Amencan  championship.  There  is  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  he  knows  how  to  play  golf;  and 
this  book  proves  that  he  knows  how  to  tell 
others  how  to  do  it.  His  descriptions  of  his 
style  are  simple,  clear,  and  interesting,  and  his 
stories  of  experiences  on  the  links  in  this 
country,  England,  and  Scotland  are  rarely 
entertaining.  His  book  is  fuU  of  valuable 
hints,  not  only  for  the  novice,  but  for  the 
experienced  golfer  as  well. 

Complete  Handbook  of  Religioua  Pictures 

(A).  Compiled  for  the  New  York  Sunday  School 
Commission  by  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Smith.  New 
York  Sunday  School  Commission,  29  Lafayette 
Place,  New  York.    554x8  in.    113  pages.    5c. 

Final  Preservation  of  the  Saints  (The).  By 
Richard  Venting.  R.  Venting,  Greenfield,  Ohio. 
f;w,-4in.    74  pages.    25c. 

Fool  for  Lc-v'e  (A).  By  Francis  Lv-''.i.  The 
Bobbs-MerriU  Co.,  Indianapolis.  5x7  i';..  2M  pages. 

Get  Next.  By  Hugh  McHugh.  G.  W. 
Oillingharo  Co.,  New  York.  Illustrated.  4x7  in. 
Ill  pages.    75c. 


Greater  Waterloo  (The).  By  Robert  Rich- 
ardson. The  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York. 
5Kx7)iin.    270  pages.    »l30. 

Leading  Cases  in  the  Bible.  By  D.  W. 
Amram.  J.  H.  Greenstone,  Philadelphia.  Sx7K 
in.    220  pages. 

Minerva's  Manoeuvres.    By  Charles  Battel! 

Loomls.    Illustrated.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 

York.  5x7>4  in.  415  pages.  »1  JO. 
The  story  of  a  "  return  to  nature "  by  two 
young  people  and  their  negro  cook.  The 
uitter,  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  city,  finds 
it  hard  to  adapt  hereelf  to  her  new  environ- 
ment. The  difficult  task  is  finally  accom- 
plished, however,  after  many  more  or  less 
amusing  happenings. 

Muses'  Libraiy  (The).  Twenty-five  volumes. 
(Coleridge,  Carew,  Vaughan,  Patiaore,  Poa, 
Marvell,  Procter,  Browne,  Blake,  Wallar, 
Keats,  Doane,  DrummoDd,  Herriek,  Oajr,  John- 
•oo,  Ooldamltb,  and  Oray.)  With  Introductions 
by  Richard  Gamett,  Arthur  Vincent,  Canon 
Beeching,  Ahce  Meynell,  N.  H.  Dole,  G.  A.  Ait- 
ken,  A.  H.  Sullen,  W.  B.  Yeats,  Robert  Bndses. 


Bndses, 

— A  "TT-iA. 

Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    4x6  in. 


George  Saintsbury,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  and  T.  m! 
Ward.    E.  P.  r  *  "      "       "    "  - 

50c.  per  vol. 


It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  library  of  the 
poets  to  about  double  the  number  of  volumes 
here  offered ;  that  is,  to  make  the  set  in  all 
from  fifty  to  sixty  volumes.    The  laudable 
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potpoee  is  to  give  the  public  an  edition  of 
die  English  poets  in  convenient  form  at  a 
low  price,  and  with  introductions  and  notes 
of  r^  value.  An  examination  of  the  names 
of  the  authors  of  the  intioductions  as  pre- 
sented above  cannot  fail  to  show  that  the 
purchasers  of  the  series  have  secured  for  this 
important  service  writers  and  critics  of  rec- 
ognized authority ;  and  a  reading  of  the  in- 
troductions will  snow  that,  though  brief,  they 
possess  clearness  of  oudine  and  intelligent 
discrimination.  We  note  but  one  American 
poet  (Poe)  in  the  list  so  far  published,  and 
as  presume  diat  it  is  not  Ukdy  that  others 
vill  be  included.  It  is,  however,  quite  pos- 
sible now  to  obtain  the  collected  works  of 
our  great  American  poets  in  convenient  form 
and  at  moderate  price.  Within  its  limit  the 
hbrarv  is  widely  mclusive,  and  the  set,  when 
complete,  will  cover  its  chosen  field  pretty 
thoroughly.  In  appearance  the  volumes  are 
satisfactory  externally,  but  one  could  wish 
for  better  paper  and  type. 

Our  Phifippine  Problem.  Bv  Henry  Parker 
Willis,  Ph-D.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7}rin-  ■•Tg  pages.  »!.». 
As  a  statement  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
"anti-imperialists"  this  book  is  fairly  ade- 
quate. It  is  remarkably  free  from  the  vehe- 
mence which  the  upholders  of  a  minority 
opinion  often  seem  forced  into;  it  is,  in- 
deed, written  in  a  very  sober  and  colorless 
style.  It  is  evident  that  the  author,  to  his 
credit  be  it  said,  deliberately  exercises  re- 
stiunt  in  his  diction.  Some  of  his  criticisms 
are  well  taken.  Undoubtedly,  for  instance, 
the  administration  of  the  islands  is  more  ex- 
peosve  than  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  clear,  too, 
that  the  tariff  question  has  been  mismanaged. 
But  extravagance  and  tariff  monstrosities 
are  not  confined  to  the  Philippines.  The 
serious  defect  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  not 
what  it  purports  to  be.  It  is  termed  a 
"  study,"  a  "  review  of  our  experience  as  a 
nation  in  governing  the  Philippine  Islands." 
It  is  really  an  almost  unqualified  accusation 
against  the  American  Government^  not  only 
oTunfitiiess  and  failure,  but  of  prejudice,  in- 
sincerity, and  sordidness.  The  author,  with- 
out the  slightest  relaxation  of  his  gravity, 
says,  "  I  have  tried  to  avoid  bias."  Yet  he 
devotes  a  chapter  to  a  "  brief  review  of  the 
origin  of  the  Philippine  problem  "  which  is  as 
patently  partisan  as  any  account  could  be. 
The  Filipinos  who  abandoned  revolutionary 
eSorts  upon  American  acquisition  of  the 
islands  are  "selfish  mestizos j"  the  adjust- 
ment of  American  policy  to  new  conditions 
is  a  "  change  of  front ;"  torture  as  "  a  recog- 
nized method  "  is  charged  against  the  Amer- 
kan  army,  though  that  ch^e  was  repudi- 
ated and  was  never  substantiated.  So  it  is 
tiHoi^bout  the  book.  The  Civil  Service  is 
absurd,  local  government  a  failure,  ladrones 
»e  beneficent  protectors  of  the  people,  while 
the  constabulary  are  the  real  robbers ;  Amer- 
ican educatioiMi  methods  are  inmracticable 
aul  die  attempt  to  teach  English  futile; 
Mdal  conditions  have  been  Towered  by 
j       American  occupation,  and  the  chance  for 


material  development  by  American  agency 
is  small.  The  author  knows  all  about  the 
motives  of  America  in  occupying  the  PhiUp- 
pines,  and  they  were  commercisu ;  he  knows 
the  "real  inwardness  of  the  railway  situa- 
tion"— it  is  poUtical.  Political  activity  on 
the  part  of  American  teachers  on  one  side, 
the  author's,  is  commendable ;  on  the  other 
side  it  is  another  illustration  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's hollow  pretense.  Any  official  state- 
ment is.  of  course,  not  to  be  taken  at  its  face 
value ;  but  facts  based  on  the  assertions  of 
anonymous  insurrectionists  are  offered  to  the 
reader  as  indubitable.  "  To  sum  up — the 
islands  are  a  source  of  expense  and  trouble 
to  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  and  our 
occupation  thus  far  has  been  injurious  to  the 
native  inhabitants."  The  publishers  have 
perpetrated  a  bit  of  unconscious  humor — ^we 
cannot  venture  to  hope  it  was  deliberate — ^in 
announcing  that  this  volume  is  based,  among 
other  things,  on  the  author's  experience  as 
an  editoriaJ  writer  and  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  anti-imperialistic  newspapers. 
We  cannot  believe,  however,  their  statement 
that  the  discussion  is  also  based  on  his 
"  personal  investigations  in  the  Philippines ;" 
we  think  that  when  the  author's  experiences, 
like  the  facts  narrated  in  his  first  chapter, 
"  are  apprehended  in  their  chronological 
order,"  it  will  be  found  that  his  person^  in- 
vestigations are  a  part  of  the  superstructure. 

Parental  Hones^.  By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 
The  Vir  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia.  4Hx6  in. 
61  pages.   60c,  net. 

Principles  of  HerediQr.  By  G.  Archdall 
Reid.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5KX8M 
in.  359  pages.  13.50. 
While  possessing  large  and  varied  interest 
for  the  general  reader,  this  work  is  specially 
addressed  to  medical  men,  as  a  class  whom 
the  author  regards  as  both  needing  and 
neglecting  systematic  study  of  the  subject 
American  medical  degrees  are  viewed  with 
some  distrust  in  England ;  but  Dr.  Reid  (as 
he  would  be  called  here,  though  wearing  only 
the  degree  of  M.B.)  regards  the  intellectual 
status  of  the  profession  there  as  quite  unsat- 
isfactory, ana  needing  enlargement  both  in 
breadth  and  depth.  What  is  new  in  his 
work  is  mainly  drawn  from  evidence,  hitherto 
largely  unused,  concerning  heredity,  that  he 
has  found  in  the  study  of  disease,  especially 
of  the  zymotic  kinds,  and  also  of  narcotics. 
This  is  held  to  establish  conclusively  that 
parental  acquirements  are  never  transmitted 
to  offspring,  and  that  the  great  mass  of  vari- 
ation has  another  origin  than  that  of  the  action 
of  the  environment  on  the  germ-cells.  The 
theory  that  the  life  history  of  the  race  is  reca- 
pitulated in  each  individual  has  been  strong- 
ly doubted.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  recapitu- 
lation, but  it  is  never  complete.  Regression, 
or  reversion  to  an  ancestral  type,  constantiy 
occurs,  and  planes  away  useless  variations. 
This  is  the  factor  always  at  work  in  nature, 
along  with  natural  selection,  to  bring  every 
^>ecies  into  harmony  with  its  environment. 
To  recognize  both  of  these  forces  as  com- 
plementary to  each  other  is  to  dispel  the  i 
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doubt  that  has  been  cast  upon  them  sepa^ 
rately.  In  discussiiu;  theories  of  mental  evo- 
lution Dr.  Reid  holds  that  racial  mental  dif- 
ferences, such  as  those  between  French  and 
Chinese,  are  mainly  acquired  rather  than  in- 
bmn,  a  fact  set  down  by  other  writers  under 
the  term  "  social  heredity."  In  the  methods 
of  religious  and  scholastic  teaching  he  finds 
confirmation  of  the  principles  of  heredity 
that  he  has  expounaed,  and  also  matter 
for  the  sharpest  criticism.  He  writes  with 
a  warmth  of  conviction  that  is  stimulating;  to 
thoueht,  and  with  a  mastery  of  his  subject 
which  commands  attention.  Intelligent  read- 
ers will  indorse  his  plea  that  the  science  of 
public  health,  by  promoting  the  survival  of 
the  unfit,  emphasizes  the  need  of  stringent 
practical  applications  of  the  principles  of 
heredity. 

Real  Boys.  By  Henry  A.  Shute.  Illus- 
trated. G.W.  Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7M 
in.    257  pages.    »US. 

Mr.  Shute's  title  indicates  precisely  the  rea- 
son of  the  great  popularity  of  the  two  or 
three  volumes  he  has  already  published,  in 
which  a  New  England  boy  tells  of  his  fum 
adventures,  and  mischief  m  a  badly  spelled 
diary.  The  fun  is  really  not  in  the  bad  spell- 
ing, but  in  the  genuineness  and  boyishness 


of  the  incidents  and  characters.  Now  Mr. 
Shute  again  attempts  the  same  thing— that 
is,  to  present  real  boys  and  real  boyhood — 
but  in  another  way.  He  now  tells  the  stories 
in  his  own  person  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
fiction.  We  cannot  say  that  this  makes  his 
new  book  less  amusing  or  ^olly  titan  the 
others,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  receive 
an  equally  warm  reception. 

Rock-a-bye  Book  (The).  Children's  Lyrics 
by  William  S.  Lord.  The  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.    SHK7Kin.    55  pages.    SOc.net. 


Romance  of  Qentle  YnU  (The).  By  Clyde 
C.  Westo»er.  Neale  Publisliiiig  Co^  New  York. 
5x8  in.   297  pages.    USX. 

Rubiiydt   of  Solomon,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Amanda  T.  Tones.    Alden  Bros.,  New  York. 
Sx7}iin.    210  pages.    fl.2S. 

Representing  John  Marshall  ft  Co.  By  Earl 
Underwood.  Illustnted.  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co, 
New  York.   5x7Min.    171  pages.    fL 

Secret  Passage  (The).  By  Fergus  Hume. 
Illustrated.  6.  W.  Diningfaam  Co,  New  York. 
SxVUia.    Xn pages.    «!». 

Waxwing.  By  Caroline  A.  Mason.  The 
F.H.ReveU<:o.,  New  York.  5x7^  in.  48pages. 
30c. 

Yourie  Gardenin:  A  Russian  Character 
Study.  Anonymous.  Neale  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.    5Kx7Hin.   280  pages.    $IS>. 
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Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whaUver,  ittmst 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  be 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Not  a  Hypnotist 

[Readers  of  The  Outlook  will  remember 
Mr.  Haskell's  readable  article  not  long  ago 
about  Judge  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  Colorado, 
under  the  tide  "  The '  Kid  Judge '  of  Denver.'' 
As  we  happen  to  know,  not  a  few  of  our 
readers  have  been  surprised  at  a  sensational 
story  which  has  been  widely  published  to  the 
effect  that  Judge  Lindsey  intends  to  practice 
hypnotism  in  his  Juvenile  Court.  This 
story  was  prompdy  denied,  but  as  denials 
often  fail  to  overtake  misstatements,  we  are 
glad  to  have  from  Judge  Lindsey  the  follow- 
ing statement  about  this  matter.  —  The 
Editors.] 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  never  made  uie  statecnent  recently  attrib- 
uted to  me,  that  I  intended  to  practice  hyp- 
notism in  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Denver.  I 
have  been  very  much  annoyed  at  an  absurd 
story  to  this  effect  given  general  circulation 
throughout  the  country.  I  know  nothing 
about  hypnotism^  never  pretended  to  practice 
it,  and  have  no  intention  of  taking  it  up.  For 
several  years  our  Juvenile  Court  has  sent  the 
toughest  alleged  boy  criminals  the  police 
could  bring  us  to  the  reformatory  alone,  and 
a  certain  police  officer  in  Denver  gave  out 
the  story  that  they  must  have  been  hypno- 
tized.   From  this  absurd  statement,  wnich 


was  not  even  intended  seriously,  the  story 
seems  to  have  started.  I  distinctly  stated  to 
the  representative  of  the  newspaper  respon- 
sible for  the  story  given  such  wide  cuxulation 
that  I  had  no  intention  of  experimenting  in 
hypnotism.  I  did  admit  that  I  had  been 
interested  in  reading  the  littie  volume  of  Dr. 
John  Duncan  Quackenbos  upon"  Hypnotism 
in  Mental  and  Moral  Culture."  Dr.  Quacken- 
bos is  a  distinguished  scientist,  and  seriously 
advocates  the  use  of  hypnotism  in  extreme 
and  exceptional  cases  of  moral  depraviur. 
Because  of  his  high  standing  and  eminence  m 
his  profession  and  some  remarkable  experi- 
ments made  by  him,  I  admitted  to  the  reporter 
that  within  certain  restrictions  it  mi^ht  some 
day  be  recognized  among  preventive  meas- 
ures. From  these  natural  admissions  a  story 
was  manufactured  that  has  been  as  astound- 
ing to  myself  as  to  some  of  my  friends,  and 
because  of  hundreds  of  letters  received 
regarding  it  I  make  this  explanation.  The 
Associated  Pressdenies  any  responsibility  for 
circulating  the  story,  and  refused  to  publish 
ray  deniaL  Ben  B.  Lindsbt. 

Denver,  Colorado. 

A  Memorial  for  a  Beautiful  L4fe 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

There  appeared  in  a  May  number  of  The 
Outiook  a  letter  from  Dr.  H.  N.  Bamum,  of 
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Hamot,  Turkey,  stating  something  of  the 
woci  and  needs  of  diat  important  mission 
station  of  the  American  Bovd.  Since  that 
time  the  sad  news  has  come  telling  of  the 
caQ  to  "  higher  service  "  of  Mrs.  Anna  Tracy 
Riggs,  the  younc  wife  of  the  President  of 
Ei^orates  CoUcfe,  after  spending  less  than 
1  Tear  in  her  new  home.  Herself  the  daughter 
at  missionaries,  bom  in  Turkey,  and  fitted 
for  her  position  by  all  natural  graces  and 
tray  advantage  of  an  American  education, 
she  had  already  won  the  hearts  of  the  poor 
and  opfMressed  Armenian  women,  as  well  as 
odeared  herself  to  her  associates,  who 
looked  to  her  td  accomplish  a  great  work. 
act  jadging  so  much  from  what  she  had 
dooe  as  by  what  she  was — ^a  rare  and  lovely 


The  word  of  her  death  has  brought  sorrow 
into  many  homes  in  America  and  England 
as  well  as  Turkey,  for  to  know  her  was  to 
bre  her,  and  wherever  she  went  she  left 
warm  friends  behind  her.  To  one  of  these, 
«fao  has  always  known  her — and  through  her 
and  her  parents  the  needs  and  o{^x>rtunities 
for  missioa  work  among  a  wretched  and 
downtrodden  people — there  has  come  the 
tboi^t  of  a  way  her  friends  might  unite  to 
continue  her  work  and  perpetuate  her  name 
in  Turkey,  by  building  an  Anna  Tracy  Riggs 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Harpoot  It  is  in  the 
bope  of  reaching  all  her  friends,  and  possibly 
of  making  some  new  ones  for  her.  that  this 
letter  is  written.  For  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
site  can  be  purchased  and  a  buildiiK  erected 
and  propeny  equipped  to  accommodate  fifty 
beds.  Save  for  die  salary  of  the  physician  in 
charge — ^already  on  the  ground— and  a  nurse 
soon  to  be  sent  out,  a  hospital  there  will  be 
partially,  if  not  entirely,  self-supi>orting. 

The  need  for  sucn  an  institution  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  where  the  nearest 
one  is  six  days'  journey  from  Harpoot,  and 
this  is  a  region  with  fully  two  million  inhabit- 
ants. Will  iMt  the  fathers  and  mothers  who 
rod  this  give  a  moment's  thought  to  what  it 
would  mean  to  them  to  bring  up  a  family  in 
soch  a  land  ?  We,  who  live  within  telephone 
can  of  doctors,  driiggists,  nurses,  and  oper- 
ating-tables, can  scarcely  conceive  such  a 
conutioa.  We,  for  whom  so  much  care  and 
thought  are  expended  to  insure  public  safety, 
and  where  heaJth  boards  and  officers  supple- 
meot  our  private  efforts  to  maintain  sanitary 
oooditions  however  imperfect  they  are  as  yet ; 
we,  among  whom  the  death-rate  is  constantly 
decreasing,  owing  to  innumerable  ounces  of 
(invention — can  we  not  give  this  potmd  of 
ewe  to  a  people  whose  unmerited  wrongs 
trcatly  aggravate  their  physical  ailments.' 
Many  of  ^m,  in  the  effort  tp  lift  their  race, 
are  starving  their  bodies  in  order  to  feed 
their  miods.  Nor  will  this  minister  to  them 
alone.  Experience  has  proved  in  foreign 
ields,  as  in  our  own  land,  that  nothing  breaks 
down  racial  prejudice  more  surely  than  this 
heaHng  of  iriend  and  foe  alike.  And  in 
nodem  mission  work,  as  in  the  days  of  the 
Gteat  Physician,  healing  bodies  often  means 
healing  souls.    All  funds  for  this  purpose 


may  be  sent  to  the  Athens  National  Bank, 
Athens,  Pennsylvania,  and  will  be  receipted. 
Any  requests  for  further  information  will  be 
cheerfully  answered  by  Miss  Jessie  W.  Mur- 
ray, 735  South  Main  Street,  Athens,  Pennsyl- 
vania. J.  W.  M. 

"  Loose  Optimism  " 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

You  have  lately  printed  an  article, "  Pc^iti- 
cal  Signs  of  Promise,"  by  Mr.  William  AUen 
White,  that  seems  to  me  characteristic  of 
the  very  most  unpromising  symptom  of  the 
time.  If  I  am  right,  this  article  and  others 
like  it  inculcate  a  loose  optimism  very  dan- 

ferous  to  our  political  and  social  life,  which 
emands  a  protest 

There  is  a  personage  in  one  of  Charles 
Reade's  novels  who  goes  about  exclaiming, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  "  Courage,  mes 
amis,  U  diable  est  mart."  If  his  friends  be- 
lieved him,  he  was  leading  them  desperately 
astray.  The  devil  was  not  dead  then,  nor  is 
he  moribimd  now.  To  announce  that  he  is 
dead  when  he  is  very  much  alive  is  childish 
and  trivial.  In  so  far  as  the  announcement 
is  credited  it  is  harmful.  It  is  the  spirit  in 
which  such  announcements  are  too  often 
made  that  is  the  really  dangerous  thiiig. 

There  is  no  space  to  deal  here  with  Mr. 
White's  facts  and  interpretations  of  facts. 
He  has  summed  up  his  deductions  on  page 
670  of  The  Oudook  for  July  IS.  Permit  me 
to  quote  them  with  a  few  comments.  He 
says :  "  The  gist  of  it  all  is  this — that  as  the 
people  grow  honest  their  government  will 
grow  honest"  (most  true — the  question  at 
issue  is  precisely  this:  Are  they  growing 
honest  ?).  "If  civilization  in  the  United  States 
means  anything  "  (the  question  at  issue),  "  if 
popular  education  generates  moral  energy" 
(which  is  exacdy  what  many  sober  critics  of 
our  popular  education  are  doubting),  "if 
freeoom  of  speech  and  the  press  makes  a 
people  brave  and  wise  "  (which  is,  judging 
from  our  own  experience,  doubtful — for  dare 
we  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  Americans 
are  brave  and  wiser  and,  in  the  second,  that 
our  newspaper  press,  the  scandal  of  the 
times,  even  tends  to  make  us  so  ?),  "  if  an 
open  Bible  improves  the  actual  conduct  of  a 
people  "  (the  Bible  has  been  open  to  English- 
men since  1525,  and  it  is  at  least  a  question 
whether  the  improvement  in  our  conduct 
since  then  is  any  greater  than  the  correspond- 
ing improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  Latin 
peoples,  to  whom  the  Bible  has  not  been 
open),  "  then  the  American  people  should  be 
growing  more  nearly  honest  and  shrewder 
in  their  judgments  "  (again  the  question  is, 
Are  they  growing  more  honest?  More 
shrewd  they  nave  prrown,  and  it  is  precisely 
their  growth  in  political  and  business  shrewd- 
ness uiat  is  gnawing  our  vitals).  "  We  have 
indeed,"  says  Mr.  White,  "  not  yet  attained 
perfection,  we  are  not  living  under  the  best 
possible  government,  but  we  are  living  under 
the  best  possible  government  for  the  men  of 
to-day."  (Are  we  so  ?  It  is  at  least  permitted 
gravely  to  doubt  it,  and  here  again  ^H^t^g^^ 
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question  at  issue,  not  to  be  solved  by  mere 
asseverations  that  the  devil  is  dead  or  dying.). 

My  deepest  objections  to  such  conclusions 
as  Mr.  White's  are  not  to  the  alleged  facts ; 
but  to  the  loose  optimism,  the  trivial-minded- 
ness,  the  superficiality  of  the  spirit  that  leads 
him  and  millions  of  his  countrymen  to  live 
more  or  less  contentedly-satisfied  with  the 
murmurings  of  orators  and  writers  that  all 
is  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  Is  it  so?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary, 
a  fact  that  the  business  of  the  country  is 
thoroughly  corrupted  ?  Wherever  it  touches 
city,  State,  or  National  politics,  is  not  its 
touch  corrupting  ?  Our  spasms  of  political 
reform  come  only  when  taxes  and  other  bur- 
dens are  too  high  for  our  pockets.  When- 
ever business  does  not  touch  politics,  is  it 
not  sodden  with  a  kind  of  blackmail  in  the 
various  commissions,  concessions,  and  re- 
bates that  A  must  grant  to  B  before  C  can 
purchase  from  D  the  food  he  needs,  the 
clothes  he  wears — the  right  to  exist,  in  short? 
Are  we  so  certain  that  our  popular  education 
is  generating  moral  energfy,  as  Mr.  White 
declares?  Shrewdness,  smartness,  mental 
energy,  are  generated,  beyond  a  doubt,  but — 
moral  energ:y  ?  Are  not  superficial  boastings 
sapping  the  Nation's  respect  for  truth  of  all 
kinds,  injuring  its  whole  attitude  toward  ver- 
ity in  general  ?  To  take  one  example :  Since 
the  Spanish-American  War,  the  American 
people  is  satisfied  that  it  can  whip  all  crea- 
tion. Suppose  we  should  run  up  against  the 
Japanese  in  the  Philippines  some  fine  day — 
soon  ?  One  would  think  this  a  sobenng 
(question ;  but  let  it  be  put  to  the  first  Amer- 
ican you  meet,  and  hear  his  boasting  answer. 
His  easy-going  optimism  has  no  doubts,  nor 
will  it  have  till  the  guns  begin  to  speak,  until 
he  has  an  army  of  a  million  men  to  raise  and 
equip.     I  am  using  this  as  an  example  only. 

It  is  an  easily  defensible  position  that 
there  are  signs  of  promise  in  American  poli- 
tics and  in  American  society.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  comes  from  the  undoubted 
Tact  that  the  President  and  certain  others  in 
high  station  have  demonstrated  to  the  youth 
of  the  country  that  it  is  possible  to  "suc- 
ceed "  in  life  and  yet  to  be  yourself ;  that  it  is 
no  longer  essential  to  conform  slavishly  to  the 
most  commonplace  standards — not  essential, 
though  so  much  more  comfortable.  Millions 
of  young  men  now  believe  that — and  our 
youthful  President's  best  gift  to  the  country 
IS  their  new  faith.  Their  fathers  had  it  not. 
Results  will  not  flow  from  it,  however,  with- 
out courage  to  see  and  to  say  what  is  true, 
without  resolute  hearts  to  correct  National 
failings — boastfulness,  triviality,  inconse- 
quence, the  flouting  of  the  law — and  patient- 
ly to  reform  all  of  these  and  other  errors. 
When  each  one  of  us  has  reformed,  then, 
and  then  only,  all  will  be.  With  this  truism, 
which  seems  to  the  writer  more  fruitful  than 
the  sentences  he  has  but  just  quoted,  I  con- 
clude, asking  for  myself  and  for  my  country- 
men modesty  as  well  as  shrewdness,  humility 


as  well  as  competence,  a  reasonable  fore- 
sight rather  than  a  face  turned  to "''  th  ;  in-- 
stant  need  of  things,"  a  belief  in  the  validity 
of  general  principles  rather  than  »  practice 
of  temporary  expedients.    -  Q.  R.  Z. 

Chivalry  and  the  Reveiae 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  Spectator's 
recent  discussion  of  courtesy  in  tne  street- 
cars. I  am  constantly  meeting  instances  cMf 
courtesy  and  chivaky,  although  I  am  sorry 
to  say  mat  there  are  many  examples  of  the 
opposite.  I  was  impressed  during  a  recent 
trip  to  Philadelphia  with  the  uniform  con- 
sideration I  received  from  street  boys  in 
various  parts  of  that  city  whenever  I  needed 
to  ask  them  for  information.  I  wish  that 
you  had  come  out  a  little  stronger  on  the 
evidences  of  an  increase  of  chivalry  on  d>e 
part  of  our  young  women.  I  believe  that 
this  problem  is  coming  into  better  form,  and 
that  our  young  women  who  are  in  busmess 
are  developing  forms  of  courtesy  quite 
unknown  in  the  past  That  there  is  need  of 
conscious  effort  m  this  direction  is  evident 
from  specimens  of  the  "  woman  errant "  whom 
we  meet  I  have  recentiy  had  an  encounter 
with  one -Who  has  littie  sense  of  the  value  of 
other  people's  time  or  energy ;  who  wishes 
full  consideration  on  the  broad  basis  that  will 
apply  to  both  man  and  woman ;  then  de- 
mands added  consideration  because  she  is  a 
woman,  still  more  because  there  are  several 
people  depending  upon  her;  deplores  the 
lack  of  appreciation  atfforded  her ;  and  wishes 
my  help  in  securing^  her  a  position  where  she 
may  be  safe  in  writing  up  her  enemies  and 
dealing  with  them  according  to  her  standards 
of  justice.  M. 

The  Maria  Mitchell  Memorial 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  have  been  so  much  interested  in  The 
Oudook's  view  of  preserving  old  homes  that 
I  have  thought  you  may  care  to  know  of  the 
memorial  to  Maria  Mitchell  on  Nantucket 
It  is  p:aining  slowly  as  a  scientific  memorial, 
and,  if  we  can  believe  the  comments  of  its 
visitors,  is  well  worth  the  time  spent  by  tour- 
ists in  going  to  see  it  The  uphill  work  of 
accomplishing  this  with  moderate  fees  and 
few  donations  is  apparent,  but  the  growth  is 
steady  and  safe,  I  believe.  Miss  Mitchell's 
interest  in  nature  and  science  generally 
would,  I  believe,  have  led  her  to  sanction  the 
general  science  plan  of  the  memorial,  and  her 
nature  would  have  rebelled  at  a  storehouse 
for  mementos  only.  Therefore  we  have  active 
committees  working  for  certain  ends — flora, 
fauna,  and  especially  the  coast  lines  and  their 
geological  origin.  This  latter  is  e^>ecially 
appropriate  to  the  family  interests,  as  Miss 
Mitchell's  father  surveyed  for  one  of  the 
earliest  maps  of  the  island,  and  her  brother. 
Professor  Henry  Mitchell,  spent  his  life  in 
United  States  Coast  Survey  work,  in  all  of 
which  she  was  much  interested.      L.  S.  H. 
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r        JUST  THINK  WHAT 

WILL  DO! 


BY  DOING  Tonr  umal  dusting  with  a  cloth  moistened 
In  Liquid  Veneer,  your  Woodwork,  Piano,  Furniture 
and  Picture  Framee  will  take  on  a  briUlant  factory  new- 

neffl  that  will  a.stonish  you.  Rc-vamishiiiff  unnecessary, 
bticauso  scmtchcs,  stjiins  and  fly  ppccks  iustantly  disap* 
pear,  leaving  a  smooth,  brilliant  surface. 

THAT'S     IMOT    Al-I.. 

Your  little  girl  can  apply  Liquid  Veneer.  It's  not  work, 
but  a  plcjisurc  to  see  the  instant  change  from  dullness  to 
a  bright  cahinet-factory  newness.  It's  not  a  varnish,  but 
a  surface  food  that  is  absorbed  by  the  old  finish,  instantly 
restoring  the  latter  to  its  original  brightness  and  adding 
more  lustre  t>esides.    There's  no  delay,  it  dries  instantly. 

FURTHERMORn :  It  carries  away  dust,  dirt  and 
Bmokincss  ut  one  sweep  of  the  cloth,  destroys  disease 
germs,  and  leaves  your  home  sanitary,  pure,  sweet  and 
clean.  One  delighted  customer  writes  that  it  is  worth 
SlOO.OO  per  bottle.  The  price  is  only  60c.,  and  one  bottle 
IS  enough  tocompletelv  renovate  the  average  home.  Sold 
by  Grocers,  Dniggista,  hardware  and  Furuiture  dealers. 

FREE  SAMPLE  BOTTLE 

postpaid  to  anyone  Eu>ndtnR  as  their  dealer's 
name  and  address. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  CO.,  377  ElllcottSt.,  BUFFALO, N.Y. 


The  only  Odorless  and  Perfect  Dress  Shidd  made» 


Corvette 


%*d>nr  Adapted  Cir 
Stout  PetwMs. 


Absorbent 

9m  lh«.e  who  pctapir. 
freely. 


Zouave 

A  DeacfaaMe  DnM  and 
Conet  ShieU 
knd  Ventilated 


Out  of  Sight 


Absolutely  impervious. 
No  Rubber.    Can  be  Washed. 

Free  from  all  poUonouf   labiiance*   and   will   oot  irflute 
the  molt  delicate  akio. 
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The  ceremony  of  signing  the 
'^;.^^^  Treaty  of   Portsmouth  last 
week  was  simple  and  unos- 
tentatious.    Both  sides  wanted  to  avoid 
any  spectacular  features,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  both  realized  the  inevita- 
ble unpopularity  of  certain  provisions  of 
the  treaty  in  their  respective  countries, 
this  being  especially  true  of  Japan.    The 
Russo-Japanese  Treaty  was  signed  in  the 
gaunt,  bare  room  in  which  it  had  been 
prepared.     No  Americans  were  present 
save  the  official  hosts  of  the  embassies, 
namely,  Mr.  Peirce,  Third  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  as  the  personal  repre- 
sentative  of  the   President;   the   Hon. 
John  McLane,  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  Mr.  Marvin,  the  Mayor  of  Ports- 
mouth ;  Admiral  Mead,  the  head  of  the 
navy-yard,  and  the  commanders  of  the 
yacht  Mayflower  and  of  the  despatch- 
boat  Dolphin,  which  had  conveyed  the 
embassies  to  Portsmouth.     As  soon  as 
tbe  delegates  had  taken  their  seats,  Mr. 
Sato,  one  of  the  Japanese  secretaries, 
left  his  chair  and  went  to  Mr.  Witte's 
side   with   the   Japanese  copies  of  the 
treaty.     At  the  same  time  Mr.  Plan9on, 
rate  of  the  Russian  secretaries,  placed 
the  Russian  copies  before  Baron  Komura. 
Tbe  two  ranking  plenipotentiaries  then 
s^ned  their  names,  and  were  followed  in 
that  duty   by  their    colleagues.   Baron 
Rosen  and  Mr.  Takahira.     Up  to  this 
moment  no  word  had  broken  the  silence, 
nor  was  it  broken  as  Mr.  Witte  and  Baron 
Komura  arose,  and,  reaching  across  the 
table,  grasped  hands,  their  associates  all 
following    their    example.     That  silent 
moment  was  historic — the  Russian  and 
Japanese  delegates  with  hands  tightly 
clasped    across    the    conference  table. 
The  simplicity  of  the  deed  impressed  all 
hearts.     Baron  Rosen  was  the  first  to 
speak.     He  exclaimed  in  English  to  Mr. 
Takahira,  "  I  shake  hands  with  an  old 
friend  and  now  with  a  new  one  I"    That 
phrase  was  the  keynote  of  the  occasion. 


Then,  turning  toward  Baron  Komura, 
the  Russian  Ambassador  made  a  more 
formal  address,  but  one  which  came 
equally  from  the  heart  We  quote  it 
entire,  as  revised  by  Baron  Rosen  for 
The  Outlook: 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Witte  and  in  my  own 
name  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  We  have 
just  si^ed  an  act  which  will  have  forever  a 
'  place  m  the  annals  of  history.  It  is  not  for 
us  active  participants  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  treaty  to  pass  judgment  on  its  import 
and  signincance.  As  negotiators  on  behalf 
of  the  empire  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  em- 
pire of  Japan,  we  may  with  tranquil  con- 
science say  that  we  have  done  all  that  was 
in  our  power  in  order  to  brin^  about  the 
peace  for  which  the  whole  civilized  world 
was  lonsing.  As  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia, 
we  fulfill  a  most  agreeable  duty  in  acknowl- 
edging that  in  negotiating  with  our  hitherto 
adversaries,  and  from  this  hour  our  friends, 
we  have  been  dealing  with  true  and  thorough 
gentlemen,  to  whom  we  are  happy  to  express 
our  high  esteem  and  personal  regard.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  friendly  relations  between 
the  two  empires  will  henceforth  be  firmly 
established,  and  we  trust  that  his  Excellency 
Baron  Komura,  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  his 
country,  will  apply  to  the  streng^ening  of 
these  relations  the  wide  experience  and  wise 
statesmanship  he  so  conspicuously  displayed 
during  these  negotiations,  which  have  now 
been  so  auspiciously  concluded.    - 

In  his  turn.  Baron  Komura  declared 
that  he  entirely  shared  Baron  Rosen's 
views  and  that  the  treaty  just  signed  was 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  of  civili- 
zation. He  was  happy  to  believe  that 
it  would  bring  lasting  peace  between  two 
neighboring  peoples.  He  added  that  it 
would  always ,  be  a  satisfaction  for  him 
to  recall  the  high  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation which  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
invariably  received  from  the  Russian 
envoys  throughout  the  negotiations,  and 
finally  he  assured  the  plenipotentiaries 
that  it  would  be  his  duty  as  well  as  his 
pleasure  to  do  everything  in  his  power 
to  make  the  treaty  in  tstct  what  it  pro- 
fesses in  words  to  be,  a  treaty  of  peace 
and  amity.     At  the  conclusion  of  this 
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address  the  four  plenipotentiaries  retired 
to  an  adjoining  room  and  were  closeted 
for  ten  minutes.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  took  place  in  that  final 
conference.  While  it  was  in  progress 
the  secretaries  affixed  the  official  seals 
to  the  treaty^-four  seals  to  each  of  the 
four  copies.  Upon  their  return  the 
plenipotentiaries  signed  the  protocol  of 
their  last  meeting,  and  then  despatched 
appreciative  telegrams  to  President 
Roosevelt  at  Oyster  Bay.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the 
Russians  held  a  special  service  at  Christ 
Church,  Portsmouth.  Though  Episco- 
pal clergymen  have  taken  part  in  Russian 
ceremonies  and  priests  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Catholic  Church  have  been  pres- 
ent at  services  in  Protestant  Episcopal 
churches,  this  is  the  first  occasion,  we 
believe — and  may  it  not  be  the  last  1 — 
when  the  English  and  Russian  tongues 
have  been  heard  at  the  same  service  in 
an  American  church. 


The  Japanese  outbreak  in 
"^OuSSa*    Tokyo  last  week  was  the 

work  of  irresponsible  stu- 
dents, rowdies,  and  disreputable  classes. 
It  seems  that  these  had  been  expecting 
the  sudden  enrichment  of  their  country  by 
the  payment  of  a  large  indemnity  from 
Russia.  They  found  themselves  de- 
ceived. Their  resentment  was  reinforced 
by  the  ill-advised  editorial  utterances  of 
many  newspapers.  At  first  an  attempt 
was  made  to  hold  a  meeting  in  Hibaya 
Park  to  protest  against  certain  terms  of 
the  treaty.  The  police  refused  to  allow 
this  meeting  to  assemble  and  closed  the 
park.  Their  permission  would  probably 
have  acted  as  a  safety-valve;  their  re- 
fusal only  intensified  the  popular  resent- 
ment. A  mob  gathered  and  attacked 
the  office  of  the  "  Kokumin,"  the  Gov- 
ernment organ.  On  this  a  demonstra- 
tion was  made  before  the  residence  of 
Baron  Komura,  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  it  is  reported  that  the  house  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  Viscount  Yoshikawa, 
was  partly  burned.  Marquis  Ito,  who 
is  popularly  credited  with  having  in- 
sisted on  Japan's  startling  concessions 
in  the  terms  of  peace,  was  stoned  as 
be  was   driving   through  the  street?, 


Presumably  on  the  theory  that  the  Japa- 
nese envoys  had  been-  lured  into  a 
trap  by  President  Roosevelt,  and  Tiad 
signed  conditions  of  peace  unworthy  of 
the  nation's  efforts,  stones  were  also 
thrown  at  an  American  party  of  sight- 
seers in  Tokyo,  and  several  Christian 
churches.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  were 
burned.  On  this  the  Government  sent 
troops  to  guard  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish Legations,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history,  it  is  said,  proclaimed  martial 
law  in  the  capital.  While  the  police  are 
not  popular  in  Tokyo,  the  soldiers  are ; 
hence  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
created  a  good  impression.  No  heavy 
display  of  military  force  was  made,  but 
detailed  guards  maintained  order,  the 
main  garrison  of  reserves  being  left  in  the 
barracks.  In  general,  the  crowds  obeyed 
the  orders  of  the  soldiers;  they  had 
declined  to  obey  the  orders  of  die  police. 
All  this  humihating  disorder  might  have 
been  avoided,  we  think,  if  the  Japanese 
Government  had  been  wise  enough  to 
take  the  Japanese  people  into  its  confi- 
dence. Even  some  of  the  irresponsible 
rioters  may  have  been  made  to  under- 
stand that,  no  matter  how  much  an  in- 
demnity from  Russia  was  justified,  it 
coiild  not  be  collected  by  peace  negotia- 
tions and  only  by  a  very  long  war. 
Japan  was  fitted  to  continue  the  war  for 
some  months  ;  she  is  not  fitted  at  present 
to  undertake  a  war  lasting  a  number  olE 
years. 


Kishinev  is  in  the  Rus- 

The  Outbreak  in       *  e     -r^ 

Rumu  sian    provmce    of    Bes- 

sarabia ;  Baku  in  that  o£ 
Trans-Caucasia.  In  both  cities  rioting^ 
occurred  last  week.  The  Kishinev  dis>- 
order  was  occasioned  by  a  police  charg^ie 
on  a  procession  of  Jewish  workmen  who 
were  following  a  funeral.  Many  of  the 
workmen  were  wounded  and  fifty  of  them 
were  arrested.  Several  are  missing  and 
are  supposed  to  have  been  killed.  The 
officers  declined  to  give  any  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  the  attack  and  refused  to 
allow  sympathizers  with  the  wounded 
men  to  visit  them  in  the  Jewish  hospital 
which  is  now  surrounded  by  soldiers. 
Patrols  are  stationed  at  central  points  in 
the  town.    The  Baku  rioting  was  far 
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more  ragk  and  has  extended  to  all  the 
neighboring  region.  The  conflict  seems 
to  have  been  b^^n  by  the  Mohammedan 
Tartars,  who  set  fire  to  many  oil  wells, 
tanks  of  oil  and  naphtha,  and  refineries 
in  the  Baku  oil  region.  In  the  conse- 
quent fighting  over  a  thousand  persons 
were  killed,  so  it  is  reported,  and  several 
thousand  wounded,  while  there  are  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand  workless  fugitives. 
\lmost  the  whole  oil  industry  is  ruined, 
involving  a  vast  loss  in  this  year's  State 
revenue  from  excise.  The  principal 
fighting  was  not  so  much  in  Baku  itself 
as  at  Balakhan,  where  hundreds  were 
slain  in  a  desperate  attack  on  the  mili- 
tary camp  and  provision  de{)ots  there. 
Balakhan  was  completely  burned  put 
after  the  Muslim  Tartars  had  plundered 
it  of  everyth  ing  valuable.  The  condition 
of  things  in  Baku  is  better ;  the  con- 
sulates, banks,  and  Government  build- 
ings are  guarded  by  troops.  The  for- 
eigners have  taken  refuge  on  board  the 
Caspian  Sea  steamers.  The  troops  sent 
to  Baku  and  Balakhan  showed  them- 
selves incapable  of  coping  with  the  enor- 
mous numbers  of  armed  and  desp>erate 
rioters.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
tribesmen  from  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, attracted  by  prospects  of  loot, 
came  to  these  and  other  towns  and  aided 
in  the  work  of  death  and  destruction. 
Those  tribesmen  who  could  not  come 
organized  themselves  into  bands  against 
the  nobles,  and,  invading  the  domains 
of  the  latter,  have  been  seizing  firearms. 


Whatever  the  proxi- 
mate cause,  the  ultimate 
causes  of  the  outbreak 
in  Trans-Caucasia  are  two.  For  years 
Muslim  hatred  of  the  Armeniai4s  in  that 
province  has  been  smoldering.  The 
Armenians  have  the  upper  hand  in  indus- 
try and  commerce,  hence  they  have  been 
detested  by  the  Tartars  as  exploiters  of 
the  Caucasus  Mohammedan  populations. 
The  Russian  Government  has  had  great 
difficulty  during  the  past  few  years  in 
restraining  the  Tartars  from  bloody 
reprisals.  The  Czar's  good  intentions, 
however,  were  recently  frustrated  by  the 
liarsh  policy  of  Prince  Galitzin,  the  Gov- 
eiBor-General,  whic^  consisted  in  op- 


Ontbraak 


pressing  the  Armenians  and  in  confis- 
cating their  churches.  This  he  did  with 
the  aid  of  the  Tartars.  He  thus  stirred 
up  a  war  of  religion  as  well  as  of  race. 
The  Armenians  understood  the  situation, 
and  armed  themselves.  The  Baku  mas- 
sacre of  last  February  showed  how  well 
they  could  defend  themselves.  On  the 
persons  of  the  Mohammedans  who  at- 
tacked the  Armenians  last  week  were 
found  proclamations  headed  "  Long  Live 
Isl&m !"  Moreover,  the  Tartar  leaders 
wore  red  fezes,  as  if  proclaiming  them- 
selves warriors  of  the  Khalif  of  StambW. 
The  second  reason  for  the  outbreak 
dates  from  last  December,  when  the 
labor  organization  warned  the  employ- 
ers :  "  If  you  want  oil,  you  must  secure 
reforms."  The  employers  in  their  turn 
repeatedly  urged  the  Government  to  give 
heed  to  this  cry,  and  to  allow  refinery- 
owners  to  organize  militia  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property.  To  all  this  the 
Government  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The 
result  of  the  Government's  obstinacy  is 
the  temporary  ruin  of  one  of  Russia's 
most  important  industries. 


As  we  have  already  reported, 
'^R.UwSjT"  >"  1898  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment granted  to  an  American 
syndicate  a  concession  to  build  and 
operate  a  railway  from  Canton  about 
six  hundred  miles  to  Hankau  on  the 
Yangtse  River,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Hankau  River.  The  Americans  built 
some  thirty  miles  of  road.  No  further 
progress  was  made.  The  concession  has 
now  been  canceled,  to  the  satis&ction  of 
both  parties,  and  an  indemnity  has  been 
paid.  The  majority  on  both  sides  seem 
satisfied.  The  American  minority,  how- 
ever, surmises  that  the  Japanese,  strong 
in  trade  as  well  as  in  war,  may  be  behind 
the  cancellation,  since  they  have  a  con- 
cession from  the  Chinese  Government 
for  a  railway  running  from  Fuchau  to 
Hankau.  Though  their  line  reaches 
Hankau  from  a  pxsrt  several  hundred 
miles  from  Canton,  there  might  be  a 
great  advantage  in  connecting  with  and 
controlling  the  proposed  Hankau-Canton 
railway.  A  Japanese  official  of  distin- 
guished rank,  now  in  this  country,  in- 
forms us,  however,  that  the  real  reason 
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why  the  Chinese  Government  canceled 
its  concession  was  not  because  it  in- 
tended to  transfer  the  concession  to  the 
Japanese,  nor  even  because  of  Belgian 
purchases  of  stock  in  the  America-China 
Development  Company  and  a  conse- 
quent suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese that  a  concession  granted  to  one 
nation  might  become  the  property  of 
another  nation.  The  real  reason  actu- 
ating the  Chinese  Government  was  the 
anti-foreign  opposition  of  the  population 
of  the  great  province  of  Hunan,  through 
which  the  road  is  to  run.  The  people 
of  that  province  are  indeed  provincial. 
They  are  fiercely  Chinese.  When  let 
alone,  the  Hunanese  make  good  citizens. 
They  detest  foreigners,  however,  and 
modem  inventions.  With  this  as  a  custom- 
ary attitude,  the  recent  boycott  through- 
out China  of  American  goods  and  mer- 
chants has  intensified  the  long-standing 
resentment.  Rioting  occurred  on  the 
line  of  the  railway  already  finished,  as,  two 
years  ago,  it  had  occurred  in  connection 
with  a  party  of  American  surveyors  on  the 
proposed  line,  at  a  point  a  hundred  and 
forty  miles  from  Canton.  The  Americans 
were  warned  then  and  again  recently 
that  a  general  anti-foreign  rising  would 
take  place  if  they  dared  to  continue  the 
construction.  In  only  one  feature  of  their 
opposition  do  the  Hunanese  appear  to 
have  changed.  They  confine  their  opposi- 
tion to  foreigfners ;  they  no  longer  oppose, 
so  it  is  said,  the  railway  itself.  The 
Imperial  Government  was  concerned 
lest  a  repetition  of  the  Boxer  trouble 
should  occur.  Hence  it  was  anxious  to 
check  those  things  that  caused  anti- 
foreign  agitation.  The  presence  of  more 
Americans  and  foreigners  in  Hunan 
would  doubtless  bring  more  rioting  and 
perhaps  some  ugly  international  com- 
plications. As  the  Hunanese  had  with- 
drawn their  objection  to  the  railway  as  a 
railway,  the  Imperial  Government,  con- 
vinced of  its  desirability,  thought  that  it 
might  as  well  become  a  Government 
concern.  It  took,  therefore,  what  seewed 
to  it  the  only  wise  action :  it  exercised 
the  option  which  it  had  reserved  under 
the  concession,  by  canceling  the  con- 
cession and  by  paying  indemnity  to  the 
concessionaires,  of  ta^g  over  the  enter- 
prise as  a  Government  work. 


The    Chinese    boycott    of 
^Boywtt**    American  goods,  merchants, 

teachers,  and  missionaries 
has  been  further  emphasized  by  the 
action  of  a  meeting  of  students  of  the 
Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Fuchau.  To 
the  number  of  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
the  students  assembled  to  present  to  the 
American  Consul  at  Fuchau  their  pro- 
test against  the  way  in  which  our  Chinese 
Exclusion  Act  had  been  enforced  "at 
American  ports.  Generally,  the  protest 
declares  against  any  discrimination  be- 
tween immigrants  from  China  and  those 
from  other  lands.  Specifically,  it  com- 
plains of  the  methods  employed  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  Exclusion  Act :  (1) 
The  humiliating  form  of  the  physical 
examination ;  (2)  the  refusal  by  Ameri- 
can authorities  to  allow  the  Chinese  the 
aid  of  friends  or  counsel ;  (3)  the  un- 
warrantable delay  in  the  examination; 
(4)  the  wretched  shelter  afforded  the 
immigrants  while  waiting  for  examina- 
tion. It  also  demands  that  the  abuses 
be  abolished ;  that  the  range  of  excep- 
tions from  exclusion  be  so  extended  as 
to  include  laundrymen,  clerks,  miners, 
and  skilled  mechanics;  that  merchants 
having  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  capi- 
tal be  allowed  to  come  and  go  freely ;  and, 
finally,  that  registered  Chinese  be  secured 
in  all  their  rights  as  legal  citizens.  The 
Outlook  reaffirms  its  conviction,  already 
frequently  expressed,  that  the  United 
States  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to  exclude 
those  Chinese  immigrants  who  come  in 
under  such  contracts  that  their  labor  is 
really  a  servile  labor  such  as  is  prohib- 
ited by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 
and  that  it  ought  so  to  frame  the  law 
and  so  to  guard  its  execution  that  other 
Chinese — merchants,  professional  men, 
students,  tourists,  and  the  like — should 
have  free  access  to  our  country.  And 
we  have  no  doubt  that  this  discrimina- 
tion could  easily  be  secured  by  the 
organization  and  enforcement  of  a  proper 
passport  or  certificate  system.  We  hope 
for  the  establishment  of  a  better  under- 
standing between  China  and  the  United 
States  on  this  subject  as  a  result  of  the 
visit  of  Secretary  Taft  to  China.  He 
has  warned  the  Chinese  that  America 
will  insist,  on  the  full  observance  of  Arti- 
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de  XV.  of  the  Tientsin  treaty  of  18S8, 
which  provides  that  at  each  of  the  Chi- 
nese ports  open  to  international  trade 
American  citizens  shall  be  permitted 
to  import  and  export,  buy  and  sell,  all 
merchandise  of  which  the  importation 
or  exportation  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  Imperial  law.  At  the  same  time, 
and  coincidently  with  Secretary  Taft's 
visit  and  his  demand  upon  the  Chinese 
Government  to  protect  American  mer- 
chants from  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
boycott,  comes  the  American  acceptance 
of  the  Chinese  Government's  offer  to 
bay  back  the  Hankau  Railway,  an  action 
which  has  had  a  marked  effect  in  dimin- 
ishing anti-American  feeling.  The  con- 
cession of  the  railway  alone  might  have 
given  China  an  impression  that  the 
United  States  was  weak,  had  not  the 
Secretary's  vigor  and  frankness  made  it 
plain  that  the  concession  was  evidence  of 
nothing  less  than  good  will.  This  inci- 
dent confirms  the  opinion  we  have  ex- 
pressed that  the  trip  of  the  "Taft 
party "  is  to  have  large  influence  upon 
America's  relation  to  the  Far  East. 

9 

When  one  remembers  that  in 
^I^Jf   1902  the  city  of  Hamburg  lost 

nine  thousand  people  by  death 
from  cholera,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  recent  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
Germany  has  caused  serious  alarm  at 
that  port.  Nor,  when  we  remember  how 
many  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  immigrants  come  to  this  country  from 
Hamburg,  is  it  surprising  that  there 
should  be  a  demand  for  stringent  meas- 
ures, not  only  of  quarantine  at  New 
York,  but  to  prevent  any  possibly  in- 
fected persons  from  sailing  from  Ham- 
burg. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  German  sanitary  laws  are 
strict  and  well  enforced,  and  that  the 
epidemic  of  1902  was  the  direct  cause 
of  radical  sanitation  and  reconstruction 
of  the  infected  district  in  Hamburg  itself. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  cholera  was 
brought  into  West  Prussia  by  Russian 
agricultural  laborers,  many  of  whom 
come  across  the  border  at  this  time  of 
year  to  work  on  the  beet  crops.  There 
bave  been  reports  from  time  to  time  that 
cholera  existed  among  the  Russian  sol- 


diers in  Manchuria,  and  it  is  at  least 
probable  that  returning  soldiers  have 
carried  this  into  Russia,  whence  it  has 
slowly  worked  its  way  southward.  Up 
to  the  end  of  last  week  a  total  of  39 
deaths  and  123  cases  was  reported  in 
all  Germany.  The  district  north  of  the 
River  Oder,  extending  to  the  Russian 
border,  and  the  region  about  Posen  have 
suffered  most.  The  measures  taken  by 
the  authorities  have  been  prompt  and 
severe.  Immigrants  are  quarantined  for 
eight  days  in  order  to  make  perfectly 
sure  that  they  do  not  carry  the  infection. 
There  is  no  need  whatever  for  alarm  in 
this  country,  and  with  the  elaborate  pre- 
cautions taken  at  Hambui^  and  the  thor- 
ough system  of  examination  and  deten- 
tion enforced  by  the  health  officers  of 
New  York,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
even  a  few  sporadic  cases  should  appear 
in  this  country,  while  the  probabilities 
are  that  Germany  itself  will  not  suffer 
severely. 

The  most  signifi- 
Sir  Hich.«i  Hick.-Be.ch  ^^nt  Statements  in 

the  remarkably  out- 
spoken interview  on  the  {)olitical  situa- 
tion in  England  which  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  gave  to  a  Toronto  news- 
paper correspondent  concern  the  fate 
of  the  Tory  party  and  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  labor  representatives  in 
the  next  House  of  Commons.  The  ex- 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  was 
in  Toronto  en  route  for  Singapore, 
where  he  is  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  a 
dispute  between  two  English  trading 
companies,  has  no  expectation  that  the 
general  election  will  come  this  year. 
His  prediction  is  that  Mr.  Balfour 
will  meet  Parliament  as  usual  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1906;  that  he  will  reintroduce 
his  measure  for  equalizing  Parliamentary 
representation  in  England  and  Ireland ; 
that  he  will  fail  to  carry  this  bill,  and 
that  on  its  defeat  he  will  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment and  go  to  the  constituencies,  not 
on  the  question  of  fiscal  reform,  but 
on  his  redistribution  proposals.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  frankly  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  Mr.  Balfour  and  the 
Tories  will  be  defeated,  and  by  a  large 
majority ;  and  he  stated  with  equal 
frankness  that  he  expects  to  see  from 
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thirty-five  to  forty  labor  members  sit- 
ting on  the  Government  benches  in  the 

•  new  Honse  of  Commons.     He  believes 
;  that  this  largely  increased  representation 

■of  labor  will  have  its  influence  on  the 
policies  and  measures  of  the  Liberal 
Government ;  but  it  is  indicative  of  the 
change  of  attitude  towards  labor  rep- 
resentation that  Sir  Michael,  who  may 
be  regarded  as  a  typical  representative 
of  the  Tory  squirearchy,  expressed  no 
dread  of  this  coming  inroad  of  labor 
representatives  into  the  House  of  Com- 
.  mons.  It  is  not  quite  forty  years  since 
the  first  labor  member  took  his  seat; 
and  at  no~time  up  to  the  present  have 
there   been    simultaneously   more  than 

•  fifteen  or  seventeen  labor  men  in  Par- 
liament.    But  the   labor  leaders   have 

vcoihe  to  be  recognized  as  an  important 
and  permanent  factor  in  the  political, 

'  industrial,  and  social  life  of  the  country. 

''  As  regards  Imperial  policies,  the  ex-Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  may  be  taken  as 
expressing  the  desire  of  England  when, 
in  speaking  of  the  coming  revision  of 
the  Canadian  tariff,  he  urged  that  there 
should  be  a  special    tariff   for   Great 

-Britain  rather  than  a  general  preference 
such  as  was  enacted  in  1897.  Many  of 
the  concessions  in  the  general  prefer- 
ence, he  pointed  out,  are  of  no  value  to 
England  because  English  manufacturers 

-  cannot  compete  against  the  advantages 
which  American  manufacturers  enjoy  in 
trade  with  Canada  from  proximity  and 
similarity  of  climate  and  popular  taste 
in  the  two  countries.  What  Sir  Michael 
urged  is  special  reductions  on  those 
products  of  British  factories — quite  a 
numerous  and  varied  list — ^which  can  be 
sold  in  Canada  without  jeopardizing  any 
existing  Canadian  industries. 


A  Bishop'*  Tribute  I"  Manchester  Cathe- 
to  the  dral,  two  or  three  Sun- 

L«bor  Leader.         j^y^   ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^   ^j 

Hereford  paid  a  remar^ble  tribute  to 
the  English  labor  leaders — in  and  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons — for  their  work 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.  He  de- 
scribed them  as  "  men  of  temperate  hab- 
its, religious,  and  of  untiring  energry ;" 
and,  singling  out  John  Burns,  the  Dean 
added  that  "nothing  could  be  clearer 


than  the  pronouncements  of  the  great 
labor  leader  John  Bums  as  to  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  intemperance  amoi^  the 
workers  of  the  country."  The  day  befoie 
this  tribute  to  the  labor  leaders,,  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  speaking  at  a  con- 
ference at  Oxford,  urged  the  importance 
of  more  labor  representation  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  declared  that  there  was  a  need 
of  "  ten  Will  Crooks  "  in  die  House  of 
Commons.  Two  other  developments  in 
the  same  line  remain  to  be  noted.  The 
Bishops  of  Hereford  and  Oxford  voted 
in  favor  of  the  London  County  Council 
in  the  recent  contest  between  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  House  of  Lords  over  the 
scheme  of  the  Council  for  street-cars  over 
Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges; 
and  from  Mirfield,  Yorkshire,  there  is 
news  that  a  college  has  been  established 
there  especially  to  meet  the  needs  of 
young  men  not  from  well-to-do  families 
who  are  anxious  to  take  service  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Mirfield  is  not 
intended  as  a  short  cut  to  ordination  ; 
but  it  is  intended,  as  the  Bishop  of  Bir- 
mingham emphasized  in  his  address  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  collie  buildings, 
to  make  ordination  in  the  Church  of 
England  less  exclusively  than  hitherto  a 
privilege  of  the  well-to-do. 


The    Church    of 

The  New  Democnttic  spirit    ir„„t_„j  ;_   tu— ~ 

in  the  Bnciiah  Chord.     England  m  these 
opening  years  of 
the  new  century  is  obviously  making  a 
greater  effort  to  get  near  to  the  people 
than  it  has  done  at  any  time  since  the 
Reformation.     A    remarkable    feature 
about  this  movement  is  that  it  comes 
from    above    rather  than  from  below. 
The  bishops  have  had  the  most  promi- 
nent part  in  the  movement  as  its  develop- 
ments are  recorded  in  the  newspapers. 
Two  of  the  most  significant  departures 
have  been  made  by  the  Bishops  of  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool:  open-air  services 
held  by  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  on  the 
sands  at  Blackpool — the  great  popular 
seaside  resort  of  the  working  classes  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire — ^and  by  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  at  Douglas,  in   the 
Isle  of  Man,  another  seaside  resort,  which, 
next  to  Blackpool,  is  most  frequented  in 
the  summer  months  by  the  prosperous 
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working  classes  of  England's  two  great- 
est manufactaring  counties.    The  special 
services  on  the  sands  at  Blackpool  were 
held  every  day  for  two  weeks ;  and  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  preached  at  several 
of  these  open-air  meetings.     Associated 
with  Dr.  Knox  were  Dr.  Thornton,  of 
Burnley,  one  of  the  Bishop  of  Manches- 
ter's suffragan  bishops,  and  quite  a  band 
of  Oxford   and  Cambridge  undergrad- 
uates.    The  services  originated  in  Dr. 
Knox's  strong  belief  that  the  great  crowds 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  folk  who 
throng  Blackpool  during  the  summer  sea- 
son are  willing  to  listen  to  other  voices 
dun  those  of  pleasure.     "  I  and  my  cleri- 
cal brethren,"  the  Bishop  is  reported  by 
fte  Manchester  "  Guardian  "  as  saying, 
"would  be  missing  a  great  opportunity 
if  we  did  not  take  the  chance  of  reaching 
such  vast  congregations."     While  these 
special  services  were  in  progress  a  serious 
radustrial  crisis  was  pending  in  the  Lan- 
cashire cotton  trade,  due  to  a  dispute 
over  a  demand  by  the  workpeople  for  a 
five  per  cent,  advance  in  wages.     From 
Blackpool   the  Sshop   of    Manchester 
notified  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  that  he 
recommended  the  use  of  a  special  prayer 
on  the  two  Sundays  preceding  the  day 
on  which  the  crisis  in  die  cotton  trade 
was  to  be  reached.     The  Bishop  depre- 
cated any  reference  in  sermons  to  the 
pending  conflict;    but  in   issuing  the 
fonn  of  prayer  to  be  read  as  part  of  the 
service  on    these    Sundays    he    added, 
"  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than 
this  world  dreams  of."     By  concessions 
on  the  part  of  the  mill-owners  a  great 
and  devastating  strike  was  averted ;  and 
on  the  following  Sunday,  again  at  the 
instance  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester, 
there  was  a  thanksgiving  prayer  in  all 
the  churches  of  the  diocese  for  "  mercies 
vouchsafed  to  us  in  the  conciliation  be- 
tween employers  and  employed  in  the 
cotton  trade." 

The  announcement 
ll^r^^SS*   ^i"  made  last  week 

that  Mr.  Francis  B. 
Loomis  had  resigned  his  office  as  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  and  that 
Mr.  Robert  Bacon  had  been  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Bacon  is  a  Har- 
vard man  and  was  a  member  of  President 


Roosevelt's  class.  Until  recendy  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  He  displayed  remarkable 
qualities  for  so  young  a  man,  and  was 
generally  regarded  in  Wall  Street  as  the 
diplomat  of  the  great  banking  concern. 
It  may  be  remembered  that  in  the  setde- 
ment  of  the  coal  strike  Mr.  Bacon  aided 
Mr.  Roosevelt  from  the  company's  side 
of  the  question.  The  State  Department 
should  be  the  gainer  because  of  Mr. 
Bacon's  familiarity  with  questions  of 
finance  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
but  especially  in  the  Far  East,  togedier 
with  his  diplomatic  ability  in  handling 
many  tasks  of  a  delicate  nature.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Bacon  understands  and  is 
accustomed  to  the  application  of  very 
advanced  administrative  methods.  With 
these  qualities  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  name  has  been  favorably  considered 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  especially 
by  Secretary  Root  in  connection  with 
the  onerous  and  important  duties  which 
attach  to  the  position  of  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State. 


The  Printer*'  Fight  Chicago  scems  fated  to 
for  an  be  the  labor  storm-cen- 

EUfht-Hour  D.y  ter  of  the  country.  Just 
now  that  city  is  the  battle-ground  in  the 
contest  between  the  book  and  job  print- 
ers and  their  employers  over  the  eight- 
hour  day.  The  International  Typograph- 
ical Union,  covering  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  has  a  membership  of  about 
fifty  thousand,  somewhat  more  than  half 
of  whom  are  in  the  book  and  job  line. 
The  newspaper  printers  have  had  the 
eight-hour  day  for  some  time.  In  a  few 
instances  the  book  and  job  printers  are 
working  eight  hours,  but  for  the  most 
part  their  normal  working  day  is  nine 
hours.  After  considerable  discussion  of 
the  subject  in  conventions,  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  union  was  taken  about  a  year 
ago  upon  the  proposition  to  establish  an 
eight-hour  day  on  January  1, 1906.  The 
proposition  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
over  14,000  on  a  rather  light  vote,  the 
figures  being — For  the  eight-hour  day, 
19,483 ;  against  the  eight-hour  day, 
5,398.  It  was  part  of  the  proposition 
voted  on  that  in  each  instance  where  the 
eight-hour  day  may  be  refused,  work 
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shall  cease.  At  the  same  time  there  was 
submitted  to  a  referendum,  and  carried, 
a  proposition  to  create  a  defense  fund 
by  assessing  every  union  printer,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  dues,  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  his  weekly  wages.  The 
United  Typothetae  of  America  (as  the 
organization  of  employing  printers  is 
called)  met  this  action  with  the  declara- 
tion that  its  members  would  not  concede 
the  eight-hour  day,  and  this  organiza- 
tion, too,  proceeded  to  raise  a  defense 
fund  by  levying  an  assessment  on  its 
members,  based  on  the  amount  of  the 
pay-roll.  The  proposition  approved  by 
the  printers  on  a  referendum  vote  merely 
calls  for  the  institution  of  the  eight-hour 
day  on  January  1  next,  and  stipulates 
nothing  concerning  wages.  Wherever 
the  matter  has  come  up,  however,  the 
local  union  in  each  case  has  insisted  that 
a  reduction  of  the  working  day  from 
nine  hours  to  eight  hours  should  not  be 
followed  by  any  reduction  in  the  weekly 
wage  rate.  The  employers  contend  that 
they  cannot  stand  such  a  heavy  increase 
in  wages.  They  further  argue  that  in 
plants  where  the  eight-hour  day  prevails, 
as  it  does  quite  generally  in  the  building 
trades,  for  example,  there  is  no  large 
investment.  Consequently,  it  matters 
comparatively  little  to  the  employers  in 
those  lines  whether  the  men  work  eight 
hours  or  longer.  But  in  the  printing 
business  there  is  a  large  investment  in 
plant  which  must  lie  idle  for  another 
hour  during  the  day  if  the  time  is  re- 
duced to  eight  hours.  It  is  declared  to  be 
impracticable  to  overcome  this  objection 
in  the  job-printing  line  by  operating  the 
plant  with  two  shifts  of  men.  The  em- 
ployers also  claim  that  the  proposition  for 
an  eight-hour  day  was  carried  on  a  refer- 
endum vote  largely  by  the  activity  of  the 
newspaper  printers,  who  are  not  directly 
involved  in  the  controversy ;  that  the  book 
and  job  printers  themselves,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  failed  to  vote  on  the 
proposition  at  alL 


The  situation  New  York  was  one  of  the 
la  Cbicaco  first  cities  in  which  the 
•ad  siMwber.  adoption  of  the  eight-hour 
day  arose  for  discussion,  the  question 
of  a  new  contract  being  up  for  con- 


sideration there  the  first  of  this  year. 
The  issue  was  postponed  until  the  first 
of  next  year  by  the  adoption  of  a 
scale  calling  for  a  continuation  of  the 
nine-hour  day  at  a  slightly  increased 
wage  rate  for  the  year  1 90  S .  This  threw 
the  inauguration  of  the  fight  into  the 
Middle  West.  The  St.  Louis  union,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  ignoring  the  referendum 
mandate  of  the  International  Union, 
made  a  three-year  contract  with  the 
employers,  extending  the  ojjeration  of 
the  nine-hour  day  beyond  January  1 
next.  Thereupon  the  St.  Louis  union 
was  suspended  by  the  officers  of  the  In- 
ternational organization,  with  the  result 
that  the  nine-hour  contract  was  revoked 
in  order  that  the  St.  Louis  union  might 
be  restored  to  good  standing.  In 
Chicago  existing  contracts  expired  on 
July  1  last  The  union  demanded  the 
making  of  a  new  contract,  with  strong 
closed  shop  features,  on  the  eight-hour 
basis.  Negotiations  came  to  naught. 
The  employers  decided  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  wait  until  January  to  open  the 
fight,  so  they  announced  that  their  estab- 
lishments would  continue  to  run  on  the 
nine-hour  basis.  Many  of  the  offices 
posted  open  shop  notices  and  began  to 
take  on  non-union  printers,  without,  how- 
ever, discharging  the  union  members. 
This  action  was  met  in  each  case  by  the 
union  ordering  a  strike.  More  than  that, 
officials  of  the  Chicago  union  visited  the 
various  offices  to  learn  the  intentions  of 
the  proprietors  with  reference  to  the 
future,  and  where  the  answer  was  not  sat- 
isfactory the  union  printers  at  work  were 
called  out.  At  the  beginning  of  last  week 
the  men  on  strike  numbered  about  five 
hundred.  The  union  officials  claim  that 
at  least  eighteen  establishments  have 
given  assurances  that  they  will  concede 
the  eight-hour  day  without  friction  when 
January  1  arrives.  There  are  some  in- 
dications that  the  employers'  organiza- 
tion has  deliberately  selected  Chicago  as 
the  battle-ground  for  the  test  of  strength 
between  the  printers  and  the  proprietors 
over  the  eight-hour  day.  This  has  given 
rise  to  intimations  and  threats  that  the 
printers,  in  self-defense,  will  soon  spread 
the  strike  to  other  cities  in  the  Middle 
West  without  waiting  until  January  I, 
the  date  set  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
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eight-hour  day.  At  their  annual  meet- 
ing at  Niagara  Falls  last  week  the 
United  Typothetse  unanimously  adopted 
a  resolution  by  which  its  members  pledge 
themselves  singly  and  collectively  to 
resist  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union  to 
bring  about  an  eight-hour  day.  The 
resolution  as  adopted  maintains  the 
right  of  each  member  to  act  as  he  chooses 
on  the  op>en  shop  question.  The  fight 
promises  to  be  bitterly  contested  and 
long  drawn  out,  and  almost  of  necessity 
must  sooner  or  later  affect  the  entire 
country. 

One  of  the  problems  whose 
^^JJlJ^"   solution  is  attempted  by  the 

Massachusetts  Civic  League 
is  the  abolition  of  the  tramp  nuisance 
and  peril.  This  peril  is  the  subject  of 
a  leaflet  now  ready  for  distribution  by 
the  League  in  its  series  upon  different 
phases  of  local  improvement.  These 
points  are  made:  "Tlie  hand-out  creates 
the  tramp ;"  "  the  only  feasible  alternative 
ba  public  lodging-house  for  wayfarers 
in  every  town,  or  within  reasonable 
walking  distance  of  every  neighborhood 
where  tramps  apply ;"  "  it  must  be  clean 
and  decent ;"  "  work  must  be  required ;" 
**  there  must  be  no  alternative."  Joseph 
Lee,  author  of  the  leaflet  and  enthusi- 
astic worker  in  many  lines  of  civic  re- 
form, puts  the  case  in  verse  thus : 

"  Dirt  without  work 

Delights  the  shirk. 
The  tramp  or  hobo  flagrant ; 

Work  without  dirt 

Rewards  desert 
And  tsnifies  the  vagrant 

Then  let  us  stick 

By  spade  and  pick, 
By  hammer  and  macadam ; 

The  ancient  test 

Is  still  the  best 
The  Lord  applied  to  Adam." 

Thb  League  procured  the  passage  of  an 
important  law  this  year.  While  it  does 
not  compel  cities  and  towns  to  give  food 
and  lodging  to  tramps,  it  says  that  if  they 
do  so  they  "  shall  require  Uiem,  if  phys- 
ically able,  to  perform  labor  of  some 
kind  in  return  for  the  lodging  and  food 
furnished  tq  them ;  and  the  places  in 
which  such  persons  are  lodged  shall  be 


kept  in  such  order  and  condition  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health."  This  is  supplementary  to 
laws  passed  last  year  by  the  initiative  of 
the  League,  and  all  put  together  makes 
possible  the  weaving  of  a  strong  net 
around  the  vagfrant  class.  Under  the 
law  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  the 
chief  of  the  district  police  have  jointly 
framed  regulations  for  lodging-houses 
which  make  compulsory  thorough  ven- 
tilation, not  less  dian  300  cubic  feet  of 
space  per  person,  tight  construction  to 
prevent  infestation  by  vermin,  bedding 
which  will  not  harbor  vermin,  prohibi- 
tion of  sleeping  in  day  clothing  and  of 
smoking,  compulsory  use  of  shower-bath 
before  going  to  bed,  and  use  of  a  clean 
nightshirt.  Strict  enforcement  of  these 
conditions  has  already  operated  largely 
to  reduce  the  tramp  evil  in  towns  which 
had  been  perplexed  with  the  problem. 
Tramps  will  avoid  places  where  they  are 
required  to  work  and  be  clean.  One  of 
the  merits  of  these  regulations  is  that 
they  have  regard  to  the  few  honest 
tramps,  men  genuinely  looking  for  work 
— and  none  of  that  class  object  to  the 
enforced  cleanliness  and  work.  Tramps 
always  find  in  cities  pe  jple  enough  from 
whom  they  can  beg  or  steal  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  money  for  lodging.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  evil  can  be  driven 
from  its  strongholds.  But  the  new 
methods  have  already  produced  a  marked 
effect  in  all  places  except  the  large  ones. 
A  special  State  officer  helps  local  authori- 
ties. They  co-operate  cordially,  and  the 
tramp  evil  has  been  reduced  perceptibly 
this  year. 

As  we  have  already  pointed 
^inv.«i^r    out,  the  investigation  now 

being  carried  on  by  the 
Armstrong  Committee  in  New  York  City 
is  not  primarily  intended  to  discover  and 
punish  wrongdoers — this  is  the  work  of 
the  District  Attorney  and  the  Insurance 
Superintendent — ^but  to  gain  information 
which  shall  be  the  basis  of  intelligent 
legislation  for  the  future.  The  session 
of  last  week  followed  out  this  theory 
consistently.  The  methods  of  many 
of  the  large  companies  were  taken  up 
point  by  point;  and  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Committee  was  es|)ecially  clear 
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and  illuminating  in  that  the  practice  of 
the  different  companies  on  one  particular 
point  was  inquired  into  before  a  second 
was  entered  upon.  Thus,  the  investiga- 
tion took  up  first  the  size  of  salaries  paid 
to  high  officials ;  second,  the  election  of 
officers  ;  and,  third,  the  participation  by 
officers  and  directors  in  syndicate  oper- 
ations, and  the  ownership  by  the  com- 
panies of  controlling  interests  in  sub- 
sidiary trust  companies.  Officers  of  the 
Equitable,  the  Mutual,  the  New  York 
Life,  and  other  companies  testified  on  all 
these  subjects.  Much  that  was  put  in 
evidence  was  already  well  known,  but  is 
now  formally  and  officially  confirmed. 
It  was  shown,  for  instance,  that  even 
where  a  company  is  avowedly  mutual  in 
its  plans  and  not  owned,  as  is  the  £x]ui- 
table,  by  stockholders,  the  policy-holders 
really  do  not  participate  at  all  in  the 
election  of  directors;  that  it  is  not 
thought  worth  while  even  to  secure  the 
prdxies  of  many  policy-holders,  but  that 
the  officers  keep*  on  hand  the  proxies  of 
a  few  thousands  out  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  the  policy-holders  and  vote 
them  purely  as  a  matter  of  form.  An 
interesting  bit  of  testimony  was  that  the 
founder  of  the  Equitable,  the  late  Henry 
B.  Hyde,  publicly  stated  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  surplus  was  not  for  the 
stockholders  but  for  the  policy-holders, 
and  that  the  stock  should  be  worth  only 
about  what  was  represented  by  the  fact 
that  it  could  not  lawfully  pay  more  than 
a  seven  per  cent,  dividend.  That  other 
companies  besides  the  Equitable  were 
interested  in  syndicate  and  trust  com- 
panies was  shown,  but  the  witnesses 
were  inclined  to  insist  that  the  intricate 
and  elaborate  transactions  between  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  syndicates 
and  trust  companies  were  always  carried 
on  for  the  ultimate  benefit  and  profit 
of  the  insurance  companies.  The  real 
question  at  issue  here,  however,  is  not 
whether  the  insurance  companies  made 
a  profit  on  these  transactions,  but  whether 
they  made  a  smaller  profit  than  they 
would  have  made  if  their  own  officers 
(who  should  be  in  such  matters  acting 
solely  as  trustees  and  for  the  benefit  of 
their  policy-holders)  had  not  profited, 
through  their  interest  in  syndicates  or 
trust  companies,  from  these  transactions. 


This  subject  was  only  partly  discussed 
last  week,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
entered  into  more  fully.  Nothing  seems 
clearer  than  that  legislation  could  and 
should  be  framed  to  prevent  insurance 
officers  from  acting  in  the  dual  capacity 
of  lenders  and  borrowers  of  the  funds 
belonging  to  the  insured. 


The  city  of  Grand  R^ds 
city  Charter  passed  under  a  new  charter 

September  1.  The  old  char- 
ter, which  had  been  in  service  for  the 
fifty  years  of  the  city's  incorporated 
existence,  was  totally  discarded.  The 
new  code  of  laws,  sanctioned  first  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Council,  then 
by  the  Council,  then  by  the  State  Legist 
lature  and  the  Governor,  is  declared  by 
its  framers  to  be  the  model  charter  of 
America.  Two  years  of  careful  study 
were  devoted  to  its  drafting.  Charters 
of  other  cities  from  Maine  to  Oregon 
were  studied,  and  the  best  was,  it  is 
hoped,  taken  from  each  to  go  toward  the 
composite  whole  under  whida  this  Michi- 
gan city  of  100,000  will  now  live  and  be 
governed.  Two  ideas  stand  out  promi- 
nently in  this  model  charter.  The  first  is 
found  in  the  many  safeguards  provided  to 
guarantee  non-partisan  administration  of 
affairs.  The  second  is  the  "  home  rule  " 
theory  localized;  that  is,  the  reference 
of  all  exceptionally  important  matters  of 
government  direct  to  the  people  for  ex- 
pression. It  is  noteworthy,  also,  that  it 
tends  strongly  toward  municipal  owner- 
ship. To  secure  non-partisanship,  all 
public  departments — sparks  and  ceme- 
teries, police  and  fire  departments,  healdi 
and  poor  boards,  water-works  and  light- 
ing plant,  library  and  museum — are  put 
under  the  board  government  plan.  Each 
board  consists  of  five  members,  with  a 
five-year  tenure  of  office.  One  man  re- 
tires each  year.  AU  are  appointed  by 
the  Mayor,  save  library  commissioners, 
who  are  elected.  Administrations  change 
every  two  years.  Thus  it  is  impossible 
for  a  partisan  administration  to  secure 
control  of  a  board  within  one  term  of 
power.  In  addition,  however,  to  this 
safeguard,  it  is  furUier  provided  that 
only  three  members  of  a  board  may  be 
of  one  political  party.     For  the  purpose 
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of  holding  these  officials  strictly  to  ac- 
count, a  form  of  the  famous  "  recall  "  is 
provided,  permitting  the  removal  of  any 
elective  or  appointive  officer  for  cause. 
Here  department  employees,  however, 
will  hold  position  under  civil  service 
tenets,  again  defeating  partisan  aims. 
The  greatest  innovations,  however,  are 
apparent  in  the  sections  governing  the 
award  of  franchises  and  the  expenditure 
of  sums  of  money  exceeding  $10,000.  No 
fniBchise  can  be  awarded,  and  no  large 
general  contract  made,  without  a  referen- 
dnm  which  will  give  the  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  upon  the  issue  if  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  qualified  voters  petition  for 
such  reference  within  thirty  days.  No 
franchise  can  be  granted  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Every  franchise  must  pro- 
vide for  municipal  ownership,  optional 
at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  the  transfer 
value  to  he  determined  by  arbitration. 
Municipal  ownership  of  all  public  utilities 
— even  telephones — is  permitted.  The 
State  Constitution  has  been  held  to  pro- 
hibit municipqiides  from  owning  and 
operating  street-^r  lines.  This  ingen- 
ious charter  evades  this  provision  by 
permitting  municipal  ownership  of  the 
street-car  tracks. 

Many  persons  still 
"7o^K^"«°'   suppose  that  the  ad- 

ministration  of  our 
National  forest  reserves  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  communities  in  their  neigh- 
boriiood,  but  for  the  profit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  They  see  that 
the  reserves  are  patrolled  and  protected  at 
Government  expense  and  hence  suppose 
that  the  revenue  derived  from  them  goes 
into  the  general  fund  of  the  United 
States.  Such  erroneous  suppositions, 
we  are  glad  to  say,  are  deflnitely  set 
aside  by  the  publication  of  the  new 
forest  reserve  regulations.  They  have 
been  drafted  by  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
the  Government  Forester,  and  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  whose  department  the 
Forest  Service  is  included.  Mr.  Pin- 
chot's  first  paragraph  declares  that  our 
forest  reserves  are  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  a  perpetual  supply  of  timber 
for  home  industries,  preventing  the  de- 
struction ot  the  forest  cover  which  regu- 


lates the  flow  of  streams,  and  protecting 
local  residents  from  unfair  competition  , 
in  the  use  of  forests  and  ranges.    The 
maintenance   upon    the    reserves   of   a 
force  of  men  organized  to   serve  the  • 
public   interest    is    made   possible  by  . 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  adminia-  . 
tration  of  the  reserves.     Thus  this  reve-  . 
nue  does  not  go  into  the  general  fund  of, 
the  United  States,  and  die  adminis^ra- 
tion  of  the  reserves  is  therefore  not  indi-  - 
rectly  but  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the- 
people,  the  commimity,  the  home-builder. 
The  patrol  force  has  three  duties:   (I) 
to   protect   the    reserves    against    fire, 
(2)  to  assist  the  people  in  their  use,.: 
and   (3)  to  see  that  the  reserves  are 
properly  used.     The   new    r^^lations 
provide  for    special    occupancy  privi-  . 
leges.    Hotels,  stores,  shops,  mills,  siim-  _ 
mer  residences,  and  similar  establish- 
ments will    be    allowed    upon    reserve  . 
lands  wherever  the  demand  is  legitimate 
and  consistent  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  reserve.    The  law  already  specifi- 
cally provides  for  the  use  of  tracts  not 
to  exceed  two  acres  for  schools,  and  one 
acre  for  churches.    Timber  may  be  se- 
cured for  the  construction  of  school  and 
church  buildings.    The  law  gives  the 
Secretary  of   Agriculture  discretion  to 
allow  or  refuse  the  free  Use  of  forest 
reserve  timber  and  stone. 
® 
The  public  bar  in  New 
The  Failure  of  the    York   which    was    fash- 
Subway  T.vern      lorK  wnicn    was   lasn 

loned  somewhat  after 
the  English  public-houses  established  by 
Earl  Grey  has  encountered  such  finan- 
cial reverses  that  it  has  been  forced  out 
of  existence.  Its  departure  has  been 
mourned  by  but  few,  and  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  satisfaction  to  those 
who  gfreeted  its  establishment  with  des- 
rision.  The  end  of  the  Subway  Tavern, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  prove  that 
the  general  principles  upon  which  it  was 
established  are  wrong.  The  experiment 
was  not  altogether  a  failure.  In  the 
course  of  its  short  existence,  covering 
just  about  a  year,  it  has,  so  it  is  stated 
by  a  director,  killed  by  competition 
three  low<lass  saloons  in  its  vicin- 
ity. The  Tavern,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  founded  by  a  company  of 
men  who  believed  that  the  grave  abuses 
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surrounding  the  ordinary  saloon  could 
be  abolished  without  waiting  for  the 
abolition  of  the  saloon  itself.  Bishop 
Potter,  whose  name  has  been  associated 
with  the  enterprise,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  its  establishment,  though  he  gave 
his  approval  and  evinced  his  interest  in 
the  plan.  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson,  Jr.,  the 
President  of  the  Subway  Tavern  Com- 
pany, has  stated  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  reasons  for  its  failure.  Most  saloons, 
he  says,  seem  to  make  their  profit  from 
the  drinker  chiefly  after  he  has  drunk 
to  excess.  The  fact  that  the  Subway 
Tavern  refused  to  sell  to  a  man  who 
had  been  drinking  too  much  not  only 
deprived  the  Tavern  of  custom  just 
as  it  was  "about  to  become  profit- 
able," but  also  drove  away  custom  per- 
manently, since  "  a  man  once  refused 
a  drink  never  came  back."  The  high 
cost  of  pure  beers  and  liquors  also  made 
it  difficult  for  the  Tavern  to  compete  with 
saloons  that  had  no  compunction  about 
selling  adulterated  drink.  The  fact, 
moreover,  that  the  Subway  Tavern  obeyed 
the  law  deprived  it  of  hours  of  trade 
every  week  which  lawbreaking  saloons 
utilized.  When  the  Tavern  was  estab- 
lished, The  Outlook  pointed  out  the  con- 
ditions which  made  the  experiment  in 
some  really  important  particulars  very 
different  from  that  instituted  by  Earl 
Grey,  It  seems  evident  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  the  law-abiding  saloon 
which  attempts  to  be  honest  and  orderly 
cannot  compete  with  others.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  not  sure  that  a  similar 
tavern  carried  on  with  somewhat  more 
wisdom  would  meet  the  same  failure. 
The  jeers  and  derisive  wit  which  marked 
almost  every  newspaper  notice  of  the 
Subway  Tavern  were  invited  by  the  man- 
agement. When  a  special  brand  of 
cigars  and  a  special  kind  of  drink  were 
given  names  reminiscent  of  Bishop  Pot- 
ter's participation  in  the  opening  exer- 
cises, and  when  every  newspaper  gibe 
was  used  by  the  Tavern  as  a  medium  for 
advertising,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  press  and  the  public  accepted 
the  Tavern  as  an  apologetic  affair  which 
was  ready  to  make  half-humorous  excuses 
for  its  own  existence.  This  alone  seems 
to  us  to  be  sufficient  to  have  insured 
failure. 


The     Russo-Japanese 
Peace 

«  The  protests  against  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese peace  printed  on  another  page 
represent  a  widespread  spirit  of  discon- 
tent among  the  friends  of  Japan  in  this 
country.  If  Japan  had  good  reason  to 
expect  all  that  she  had  a  right  to  de- 
mand. The  Outlook  would  sympathize 
with  this  discontent  But  all  contracts 
between  parties  of  adverse  interest  are 
in  the  nature  of  a  compromise ;  and  a 
compromise  is  never  entirely  satisfactory 
to  either  party.'This  is  notably  true  when 
the  contracting  parties  are  nations  whose 
adverse  interests  have  been  so  great  as  to 
lead  to  war,  and  when  their  armies  face 
each  other  in  the  field,  each  eager  to  make 
a  new  trial  of  strength.  <.  Whatever  agree- 
ment is  made  under  such  circumstances 
is  sure  to  be  greeted  with  reluctant 
acceptance  by  many,  caustic  criticism  by 
some,  and  passionate  resentment  by  at 
least  a  few.  *•  The  violence  of  the  mob  at 
Tokyo,  and  the  grudging  and  grumblings 
acquiescence  of  autocratic  organs  at  St. 
Petersburg,  are,  therefore,  what  might 
have  been  expected.  *rhe  Outiook  do§s 
not  share  this  discontent,  and  it  certainly 
has  no  reason  to  feel  surprise  at  the 
terms  of  the  completed  treaty;  ;,'since 
they  correspond  so  fully  with  our  report, 
five  months  ago,  of  what  Japan's  ulti- 
matum would  be.  We  then  said  (April 
IS,  1905): 

There  is  very  good  authority  for  believing 
that,  while  the  details  of  a  possible  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  Powers  are  open  to  mod- 
ifications in  various  directions,  the  Japanese 
will  accept  no  conditions  which  do  not  giiar- 
antee  their  security  from  Russian  aggression 
for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  They  have  seen  the 
steady  advance  of  Russian  power  for  years 
past,  nave  made  every  effort  to  prepare  for 
the  struggle,  and  have  conducted  it  with 
supreme  skill  and  magnificent  courage,  and 
they  do  not  propose  to  renew  the  fight  except 
at  their  own  time.  They  will,  of  course,  ask 
for  an  indemnity,  but  indemnity  will  not  be 
the  chief  thing  for  which  they  will  strive 
The  supreme  thin^  will  be  terms  which 
will  make  it  impossible  for  Russia  to  move 
again  aggressively  until  Japan  has  had  a  long 
period  for  recovery  and  for  development. 
To  do  this  the  Japanese  will  undouDtedly 
insist  on  holding  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny  on 
the  terms  of  the  Russian  lease ;  they  wiU 
accept  nothing  short  of  a  protectorate  over 
Korea,  to  which  they  are  entided ;  they  will 
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insist  that  Manchuria  shall  be  restored  to 
Cliioa,  and  they  will  probably  ask  for  an 
mtemational  guarantee  of  its  integrity  as 
part  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  If  they  capture 
Vladivostok,  they  are  not  likely  to  insist  upon 
keeping  it,  but  they  will  not  g^ve  it  back  to 
the  Russians  unless  thev  receive  guarantees 
that  it  will  not  be  made  a  naval  base  and 
that  no  war  fleet  shall  assemble  there.  The 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway  they  will  probably 
surrender  to  its  owners  on  condition  that  it 
shall  not  be  protected  by  Russian  guards. 

We  had  no  right  to  state  then,  and  we 
have  no  right  to  state  now,  what  was 
the  "  good  authority "  on  which  this 
report  of  Japan's  ultimatum  was  based. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that,  with  but  two 
exceptions  of  any  practical  importance, 
this  ultimatiun  has  been  maintained. 
Japan  holds  Port  Arthur  and  Dalny ;  she 
maintains  her  protectorate  over  Korea  ; 
Manchuria  is  restored  to  China ;  there 
is  no  demand  on  Russia  for  Vladivostok ; 
an  peril  from  it  as  a  naval  base  is  effect- 
ually guarded  against  for  years  to  come  ; 
and  the  denpand  for  indemnity  is  waived. 
But — on  the  pne  hand,  Japan  acquires 
by  Russia's  assent  the  southern  half  of 
the  island  o£.Sa£^>alien,  and,  on  the  other, 
Russia  is  permitted  to  guard  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  in  northern  Manchuria. 
Are  ttyese  variations  from  her  ultimatum, 
as  stated  by  us  on  good  authority  last 
April,  inconsistent  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Japanese  to  "  accept  no  con- 
ditions which  4do  not  guarantee  their 
security  from  Russian  aggression  for  ten 
or  fifteen  years  "  ?     We  think  ufit- 

In  war  a  combatant  cannot  be  ham- 
pered by  considerations  of  either  econ- 
omy or  humanity.  It  must  spend  money 
with  a  lavish  hand  and  count  no  price 
too  high  to  pay  for  victory.  It  must  sac- 
rifice human  life  with  equal  prodigality, 
as  General  Grant  did  in  the  battles  of 
the  Wilderness.  But  in  determining  the 
question,  Shall  we  have  peace  or  war? 
both  economy  and  humanity  are  weighty 
considerations.  It  is  alike  a  duty  and  a 
necessity  to  count  the  cost.  We  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Seaman's 
prophecy  of  the  probable  results  of  a 
continuance  of  this  war.  General  Line- 
vich's  army  was  doomed  to  defeat,  though 
probably  not  to  annihilation.  If  this 
is  true,  then,  in  all  probability,  at  the 
end  of  another  year  Manchuria  would 
have  been  freed  from  Russian  domina- 


tion, Vladivostok  would  have  fallen, 
Japan  would  have  permanently  held  the 
entire  island  of  Saghalien,  the  mastery 
of  the  northern  Pacific  would  have  been 
secured  to  her.  "For  all  time"?  Of 
that  we  are  not  so  sure.  "  All  time  "  is 
a  long  whil^j^^  But  certainly  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Would  this  be  worth  so 
much  more  to  Japan  than  that  which 
she  has  secured  by  treaty  as  to  recom- 
pense the  awful  cost — cost  in  money, 
involving  a  terrible  burden  of  taxation 
for  years  to  come,  and  possibly  a  peril 
of  national  bankruptcy ;  ^  cost  in  men, 
who,  just  because  they  are  eager  to  offer 
their  lives  for  their  country's  salvation, 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  die  if  that  sal- 
vation does  not  require  their  death  ? 

We  answer  this  question  unhesitat- 
ingly in  the  negative. 

She  would  have  been  no  nearer  in- 
demnity then  than  now.  For  a  defeated 
nation  pays  indemnity,  not  because  of 
the  damage  she  has  inflicted  on  her  con- 
queror, but  because  of  the  damage  she 
fears  her  conqueror  will  inflict  on  her. 
Russia's  payment  of  any  indemnity  might 
easily  have  inflicted  an  irreparable  injury 
on  her  empire^  The  paym.ent  of  tribute 
as  a  condition  of  jjeace  would  be  re- 
garded by  all  Russia's  Asiatic  tribes  as 
an  evidence  of  her  subjugation  and  would 
certainly  weaken  and  perhaps  destroy 
Russia's  authority  over  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  the  Russians  expelled 
from  all  Manchuria,  the  whole  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  in  the  possession  of 
Japan,  and  Vladivostok  a  Japanese  port, 
and  so  Russia's  access  to  die  East  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  Japan,  there  would  have 
been  left  no  further  peril  to  her  empire 
from  which  she  would  have  been  forced  to 
escape  by  payment  of  an  indemnity. 

In  fact,  Japan  secures  an  indemnity  by 
abandoning  her  claim  for  it.  The  value 
of  naval  and  other  constructions  at  Port 
Arthur  and  Dalny  is  estimated  by  some 
authorities  at  two  hundred  millions,  the 
Russian  lease  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway  in  southern  Manchuria,  with  its 

'  It  is  true  that  of  lapui's  last  loan  »17O,n0O,00O  is  as 
vet  untouched ;  but  her  debt  is  almosta  thousand  mill- 
ion dollars.  Another  year  of  war  would  have  cost  at 
least  another  five  hundred  million,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  southern  Manchuria,  Korea,  and  southern 
SaKhalien  probably  five  hundred  million  more ;  most 
of  her  resources  are  already  mortgaged,  and  the  capac- 
ity of  her  people  for  taxation  would  be  by  further 
imposts  danigerously  tested. 
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unfinished  branch  to  Kirin,  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  two  to  five  hundred 
millions,  and  the  southern  half  of  Sa- 
ghalien,  with  its  undeveloped  mineral 
deposits,  naphtha  wells,  fish  fertilizers, 
and  salmon  fisheries,  at  three  to  six  hun- 
dred millions  more.  To  Russia's  vigor- 
ous affirmative,  "Not  a  kopeck  for  in- 
demnity," Japan  assents — and  receives 
from  Russia  approximately  a  thousand 
million  dollars — not  called  indemnity. 

Nor  would  Japan  have  been  more 
effectually  protected  from  Russian  ag- 
gression by  such  a  victory  of  arms  than 
she  is  by  the  present  treaty  of  peace. 
Manchuria  is  now  cleared  of  Russian 
military  control  by  diplomacy  instead  of 
by  conquest.  It  is  true  that  Russia 
retains  a  right  to  furnish  military  protec- 
tion to  the  railway  which  is  her  highway 
to  the  Pacific,  and  in  this  conceded  right 
is  some  peril  to  both  China  and  Japan. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  if  Japan  had 
driven  Russian  troops  from  Manchuria 
by  force  of  arms,  she  would  have  had  to 
protect  the  country  she  had  set  free,  and 
this  would  have  required  a  permanent 
army  of  no  insignificant  proportions, 
and  involved  a  constant  perW  of  a  new 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Vladivostok 
remains  a  Russian-Siberian  port.  But  its 
ice-bound  harbor  ojiens  on  a  sea  which, 
by  the  cession  of  the  southern  half  of 
Saghalien,  is  so  far  surrounded  by  Jap- 
anese territory  as  to  be  practically  a 
Japanese  lake,  and  is  thus  scarcely  more 
available  for  offensive  warfare  than  is 
Odessa  in  the  Black  Sea  while  the  Golden 
Horn  remains  under  Turkish  control. 
No  fleet  can  gather  at  Vladivostok  witE^ 
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coast,  just  south  of  Vladivostok,  are  the 
territories  contiguous.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  international  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  of  Manchuria  as  a  part  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  ;  but  Japan  has  secured 
what  is  far  better  than  such  an  interna- 
tional guarantee.  Her  new  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  signed  at  Westminster 
contemporaneously  with  the  signature  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  treaty  at  Portsmouth, 
constitutes  part  of  one  and  the  same 
chapter  of  international  history.  By  this 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  if  its  terms  are 
correctly  reported,  Japan  and  Great  Brit- 
ain have  agreed  to  unite  in  maintaining 
the  status  quo  in  the  E^st  from  nearly 
the  western  boundary  of  Persia  eastward 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  so  that  if  that  status 
quo  is  attacked  by  any  Power,  both 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  will  unite  to 
defend  it.  Thus  Great  Britain  becomes 
a  quasi-guarantor  that  Russia  will  fulfill 
her  part  of  the  Russo-Japanese  treaty. 

Comparing,  then,  the  ultimatum  of 
April  with  the  treaty  of  August,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  all,  and  more  than  all, 
that  Japan  demanded  she  has  obtained. 
She  has  proved  herself  asfar-seeing  in  the 
council  chamber  as  in  campaigning,  and 
by  her  diplomacy  has  achieved  results  of 
which,  happily,  the  blinding  passions 
of  the  short-sighted  mob  cannot  deprive 
her.  The  conditions  which  now  exist 
secure  her  from  Russian  aggression  more 
effectually  than  she  could  have  been 
secured  by  further  victories  over  her 
enemy.  By  denying  herself  territorial 
ambitions  and  resolutely  insisting  on 
China's  territorial  integ^ty,  she  has  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  lasting  alliance  with 
China,  whose  leader,  in  the  new  life  on 
which  that  Empire  is  entering,  Japan  is 
destined  to  be.  By  not  seeking  to  Tiu- 
miliate  her  enemy  she  has  increased  the 
esteem  which  her  treatment  of  Russian 
prisoners  had  already  won  for  her  from 
Russian  liberals,  and  so  opened  the  way 
for  the  establishment  of  amicable  rela- 
tions which  there  is  very  good  authority 
for  thinking  will  result  at  an  early  date 
in  a  close  commercial  treaty  between  the 
two  empires.  By  the  self-restraint  of  her 
statesmen  she  has  enhanced  the  respect 
which  the  valor  of  her  soldiers  and 
sailors  had  won  for  her  from  Europiean 
Powers ;  and  she  has  sectired    a  new 
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treaty  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
which  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  to  her 
than  any  indemnity. V  With  the  British 
and  Japanese  fleets  united  on  the  sea, 
and  with  China  organized  as  a  military 
power  under  Japan's  leadership  upon 
Ibe  land — and  this  result  will  not  be 
long  delayed,  thoi^h  all  Russian  Oriental 
aspirations  may  not  be  relinquished,  and 
why  ^ould  they  be  ? — ^Japan,  China,  and 
the  world  may  rest  assured  that  for  at 
least  the  next  quarter-century  there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  realize  those  aspirations 
by  military  aggression. 

For  these  reasons  The  Outlook  is  not 
able  to  share  the  disappointment  felt  by 
some  friends  of  Japan  at  the  terms  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  treaty.  We  believe 
that  by  her  moderation  Japan  has 
achieved  at  Portsmouth  and  at  Westmin- 
ster— and  the  two  treaties  to  be  compre- 
hended must  be  read  together — a  result 
as  advantageous  to  herself  and  as  benefi- 
cent to  the  cause  of  civilization  as  those 
dut  she  has  von  by  her  valor  on  sea 
and  land. 

« 

On    the    Educational 
Firing  Line 

Those  who  read  the  article  on  "  Edu- 
cation in  the  Philippines"  in  The 
Outlook  for  August  5  may  have  won- 
dered what  part  is  taken  in  the  organ- 
ized educational  campaign  by  the  eight 
hundred  American  teachers  who  have 
received  appointments  under  civil  serv- 
ice regulations  and  are  maintained  in 
the  archipelago  on  liberal  salaries.  The 
printed  extracts  from  an  address  by  Dr. 
Barrows,  the  General  Superintendent  of 
Education,  on  "  The  Supervising  Teach- 
er," which  have  just  reached  the  United 
States,  furnish  a  partial  answer  to  this 
query.  The  address  b^ns  with  the 
declaration  that  the  ideals  kept  before 
those  who  are  administering  public  edu- 
cation in  the  Philippines  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  giving  of  ordinary 
classroom  instruction  in  the  common 
English  branches.  Those  ideals  include 
rather  "  a  large,  general  purpose  to  raise 
the  spiritual  character,  the  industrial 
efficiency,  and  the  political  capacity  of 
the  entire  pe<^le." 


It  is  only  as  this  broader  purpose  is  kept 
in  view  that  the  work  of  the  American 
district "  supervising  "teacher  in  the  Phil- 
ippine school  system  has  its  true  signifi- 
cance. For  the  American  district  teacher 
has  relations  not  only  with  the  pupils  and 
the  native  teachers  of  the  schools,  but  with 
the  people  of  his  district,  individually 
and  collectively.  "  He  must  consult  tact- 
fully and  helpfully,"  says  the  circular 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
"  vrith  the  municipal  president  and  coun- 
cil, represent  the  school  needs  of  the 
locality  to  this  body,  and  obtain  their 
co-operation  and  municipal  support. 
His  relationship  with  the  people  of  the 
town  must  be  kind,  helpful,  and  above 
reproach."  He  is  frequently  the  only 
American  resident  in  his  district,  which 
may  embrace  several  municipalities  and 
outlying  territory  equal  to  one  of  our 
counties. 

In  this  administrative  area  our  super- 
vising teacher  has  under  him  a  corps 
of  from  six  to  thirty  native  teach- 
ers. New  schools  are  organized  from 
time  to  time  in  the  smaller  villages 
under  his  direction.  In  a  typical  dis- 
trict described  by  Dr.  Barrows  in  his 
address  there  are  two  central  pueblo 
schools,  six  miles  apart,  one  employing 
five  Filipino  teachers  and  the  other 
three ;  there  are  fourteen  small  schools 
scattered  about  among  the  barrios^  or 
hamlets.  The  entire  district  covers  an 
area  of  about  sixty  square  miles  and  has 
a  population  of  26,000.  Much  of  the 
time  of  the  supervising  teacher  is  neces- 
sarily spent  in  the  saddle.  His  routine 
of  work,  as  outlined  by  Dr.  Barrows,  is 
something  like  this : 

He  visits  nine  of  his  barrio  schools  each 
week,  spending  about  an  hour  in  each  one. 
Twice  a  month  he  visits  the  mountain  barrias, 
and  at  equal  intervals,  unless  the  sea  is  too 
roueh,  he  visits  the  school  on  the  little  island 
off  the  coast.  Every  afternoon  from  3:30  to 
5  he  has  a  teachers^  training  class  attended 
by  nearly  all  the  central  and  barrio  teachers 
and  by  six  aspiranles,  or  apprentice  teachers, 
who  are  serving  without  pay.  These  teach- 
ers receive  regular  graded  instruction  in 
English  branches  and  are  drilled  in  methods 
of  school  work  and  school  or|^ntzation. 
Three  evenings  a  week  he  has  a  night  school 
from  T:30  to  9,  attended  by  about  twenty-five 
adults  of  the  town,  including  several  of  the 
town  officials.  About  once  a  week  there  is 
a  meeting  of  the  Town  Board,  which  he  f re- 
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quently  attends  to  lay  before  this  Council  the 
needs  of  the  schools. 

But  to  fill  this  position  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  Phil- 
ippine school  system  it  is  not  enough 
that  the  ordinary  duties  of  school  super- 
vision and  administration  be  faithfully 
performed.  It  is  expected  of  the  super- 
vising teacher  that  he  shall  study  the 
geography  and  sociology  of  his  district 
and  "  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
all  of  its  life  and  activities,  with  its  people, 
its  difficulties,  and  its  wrong^."  In  some 
districts  it  is  customary  for  almost  any 
member  of  the  community,  however 
humble,  to  go  to  the  American  resident 
teacher  for  advice  and  help.  It  is  through 
such  service  as  this  that  the  American 
university  man  may  contribute  most 
effectively  to  the  uplifting  of  a  less  for- 
tunate race.  Not  even  to  the  English 
colonial  administration  has  such  an  op- 
portunity come.  It  is  gratifying  to  leam 
that  the  university  graduates  who  are 
now  at  the  front  in  the  Philippine  cam- 
paign are  a  credit  to  American  manhood 
and  womanhood. 


Music  in  America 

In  1850  Thoreau  wrote  in  his  journal 
(as  it  appears  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  " 
for  last  March),  *'  I  am  much  indebted 
to  my  neighbor  who  will  now  and  then 
in  the  intervals  of  his  work  draw  forth  a 
few  strains  from  his  accordion.  Though 
he  is  but  a  learner,  I  find,  when  his 
strains  cease,  that  I  have  been  elevated." 
And  the  next  year  he  moralized  upon  an 
organ-grinder  "  thrilling  the  street  with 
harmony,"  disregarding  the  philanthropic 
offer  of  a  rich  woman,  but  nevertheless 
"  feeding  her  ears  with  melody  unasked 
for ;"  and  Thoreau  gravely  adds :  "  It 
is,  after  all,  perhaps  the  best  instrumental 
music  that  we  have  "  1 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  for  a 
man  of  Thoreau's  standing  to  commit 
himself  to  such  a  standard  of  taste  to- 
day. The  accordion  and  hand-organ 
still  entertain  thousands,  but  they  hardly 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  poetical  reflection. 
No  one  who  has  education  enough  to 
write  good  English  would  now  venture 
the  opinion,  without  a  trace  of  humor, 


that  either  of  these  soul-scraping  ma- 
chines represents  in  America  the 
heights  of  achievement  in  instrumental 
music.  Thoreau  describes  the  organ- 
grinder  as  "  loosening  the  very  paving- 
stones  and  tearing  the  routine  of  life  to 
rags  and  tatters."  Even  in  this  humble 
and  strenuous  occupation  the  organ- 
grinder,  poor  man,  has  lost  his  suprem- 
acy. What  chance  has  he,  now  that 
American  audiences  can  listen  to  the 
orchestral  works  of  Richard  Strauss  ? 

The  fifty  years  and  more  since  Tho- 
reau wrote  his  naive  musical  confessions 
have  brought  about  a  g^eat  change  in 
the  status  of  music  in  America.  The 
year  before  the  Hermit  of  Walden  made 
the  first  of  those  two  entries  in  his  jour- 
nal, William  Mason  set  sail  for  Bremen 
to  study  music.  He  became  personally 
acquainted  with  Schumann,  Meyerbeer, 
Moscheles,  Wagner,  Liszt,  Brahms ;  he 
breathed  music  in  the  air ;  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  its  standardis  not  only  by 
grueling  labor,  but  also  subconsciously 
by  association  with  those  to  whom  hi^ 
standards  in  music  were  commonplace. 
He  has  g^ven  in  his  "  Memories  of  a 
Musical  Life  "  an  account  of  his  experi- 
ences. Just  fifty  years  ago  he  settled 
down  in  America  to  teach.  His  influ- 
ence as  teacher  and  guide,  as  a  pianist, 
and  as  a  director  or  promoter  of  con- 
certs has  been  no  small  force  in  pro- 
ducing the  change  in  musical  standards 
from  that  of  Thoreau's  accordion  and 
hand-organ  to  that  of  the  great  orches- 
tras of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg,  and  Chicago.  The  story  of 
that  change  can  be  gathered  from  the 
record  to  be  found  in  the  sumptuously 
published  "  History  of  American  Music," 
by  Louis  C.  Elson. 

It  is  not  alone,  however,  that  we  in 
America  have  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
European  music.  America  is  beginning 
to  create  a  music  of  its  own  and  to  de- 
velop its  own  distinctive  musical  traits. 
Of  course  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  manufac- 
turing out  of  negro  melodies  and  Indian 
songs  a  new  kind  of  musical  style ;  it 
means  simply  that  the  same  traits  of 
unconventionality  and  boldness,  of  free- 
dom and  cosmopolitanism,  thathave  char- 
acterized the  American  way  of  reading 
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and  writii^  literature,  and  of  viewing 
and  painting  pictures,  are  also  beginning 
to  characterize  the  American  way  of 
hearing  and  of  composing  music.  Some- 
times these  traits  are  seen  in  a  blemish, 
sometimes  in  an  achievement  of  high 
artistic  value ;  but,  whether  for  the  roaJc- 
ing  or  the  marring  of  art,  it  will  be  by 
these  and  other  National  traits,  not  by 
any  sophisticated  treatment  of  some  non- 
Earopean  folk-song,  that  American  music 
will  be  made  distinctive.  American 
civilization  is  but  European  civilization 
transplanted,  though  changed  somewhat 
in  the  transplanting.  So  American  music 
is  and  always  will  be  transplanted  Euro- 
pean music,  though  it  is  gathering  new 
qualities  out  of  the  new  soil. 

The  natural  impulse  is  to  look  for 
these  distinctive  traits  in  the  works  of 
American  composers.  For  more  than 
one  reason,  it  is  in  musical  compositions 
dut  these  traits  are  slowest  to  appear. 
The  conditions  under  which  music  is 
performed  in  America,  to  suggest  but 
one  reason,  make  music  slower  to  respond 
to  National  traits  than  even  literary  art. 
Nevertheless,  American  traits  are  not 
wanting  in  American  compositions.  In 
the  recently  published  "  Songs  by  Thirty 
Americans,"  in  "The  Musicians'  Li- 
brary," there  is  one  which  epitomizes 
the  American  spirit  in  music :  Harvey 
Worthington  Loomis's  song,  "In  the 
Foggy  Dew,"  is  an  Irish  lilt;  but  in 
the  boldness  and  zest  with  which  the 
melody  is  sustained  and  in  the  directness 
and  candor  with  which  the  apt  harmony, 
however  unconventional,  is  chosen,  the 
American  origin  of  the  composition  is 
disclosed.  It  is  after  this  fashion  that 
American  music  will  become  distinctive ; 
not  by  the  affectation  of  an  American 
mannerism,  but  by  the  unconscious  ex- 
pression of  American  temperament. 

Such  an  expression  of  the  American 
temperament  is  to  be  found  even  more 
clearly  in  the  way  in  which  Americans 
study  music.  As  American  superficiality 
b  displayed  unfortunately  in  the  way 
we  make  sky-scrapers  transparentiy  imi- 
tate the  architecture  of  the  classic,  the 
Godiic,  and  the  Renaissance  periods,  so 
it  is  odiibited  in  innumerable  "piano 
lessons"  and  even  in  public  school 
music  classes.     Better  American  traits, 


however,  are  beginning  to  show  them- 
selves in  some  places  where  music  is 
taught.  "  Melodia,"  by  Mr.  Samuel  W. 
Cole  and  Professor  Leo  R.  Lewis,  which 
is  designed  for  instruction  in  sight-sing- 
ing, indicates  how  readily  and  wisely 
the  American  can  abandon  tradition ; 
and  Professor  Walter  R.  Spalding's  very 
able  and  refreshingly  unpedantic  text- 
book, "  Tonal  Counterpoint,"  proves  that 
scholarly  knowledge  of  this  intricate  but 
fundamental  branch  of  musical  technique 
can  be  freed  from  the  trammels  of  scho- 
lasticism by  an  American  love  of  gen- 
uineness and  an  American  disregard  of 
inherited  but  useless  conventions. 

The  future  progress  of  music  in  Amer- 
ica, however,  will  depend  less  on  the 
composers  of  music  or  the  teachers  of 
musical  technique  than  on  the  existence 
of  an  intelligent  and  discriminating  body 
of  hearers.  The  art  of  listening  to  music 
is  a  necessary  complement  to  the  art  of 
composing  music,  and  can  be  had  only 
by  some  sort  of  training.  For  a  certain 
emotional  enjoyment  of  music  no  educa- 
tion, of  course,  is  necessary.  Thoreau 
was  doubtiess  quite  as  genuinely  enter- 
tained by  his  accordion  and  hand-organ 
as  the  most  appreciative  listener  at  the 
performance  of  a  Brahms  concerto ;  but 
if  Americans  were  all  Thoreaus,  we 
should  be,  perhaps  not  materially  un- 
happier,  but  surely  immeasurably  poorer. 
To  be  able  to  recogfnize  as  well  as  enjoy 
good  music,  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  it  and  the  bad,  and  to  be  able  to 
understand  in  some  degree  why  it  is  good, 
is  to  help  make  good  music  current  and 
thus  add  to  the  artistic  riches  of  the 
country.  Every  sign,  therefore,  that 
there  are  intelligent  and  discriminating 
listeners  to  music  in  America  is  a  prom- 
ise of  American  musical  advancement 
That  the  body  of  such  listeners  is  grow- 
ing is  shown  by  the  increasing  number 
of  books  designed  to  answer  their  nat- 
ural inquiries  or  to  stimulate  and  direct 
their  taste,  and  especially  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  book  of  such  serious  and 
illuminating  musical  criticism  as  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason's  "  Beethoven  and  His 
Forerunners."  Like  his  companion  book, 
"  From  Grieg  to  Brahms,"  it  has  charm 
of  style,  it  is  unobtrusively  analytic,  and 
it  traces  musical  development  to  a  suc- 
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cession  of  musical  personalities  of  whom 
the  music  is  an  expression.  Here  again 
American  traits  present  themselves  in  the 
freshness  of  view,  the  love  of  reality,  the 
freedom  from  scholasticism,  and  the 
rapid,  confident,  and  efficient  progress 
of  the  argument  from  beginning  to  end. 
These  books  are  signs  of  the  times, 
and  they  all  point  in  one  direction.  They 
all  show  that  music  in  America,  once 
exotic,  is  becoming  indigenous,  that,  once 
hardly  more  than  a  means  of  amusement 
in  America,  it  has  already  become  a 
widely  honored  and  appreciated  art,  and 
that  it  is  sharing  the  experience  of  other 
immigrants,  and,  while  modifying  the 
character  of  the  country,  is  itself  becom- 
lig  American. 


A  Medical    Estimate    of 


Prayer. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  a  tectimony 
was  given  to  the  therapeutic  value  of 
prayer  which  should  be  recorded  over 
against  the  skeptical  views  of  some  sci- 
entists. Dr.  Theodore  B.  Hyslop,  Su- 
perintendent of  Bethlem  Royal  Hospital, 
has  a  reputation  as  a  specialist  in  neu- 
rology and  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
disease  which  adds  weight  to  his  words : 
"As  an  alienist  and  one  whdse  whol^ 
life  has  been  concerned  with  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  mind,  I  would  state  that  of 
all  hygienic  measures  to  counteract  dis- 
turbed sleep,  depressed  spirits,  and  all 
the  miserable  sequels  of  a  distressed 
mind,  I  would  undoubtedly  give  the  first 
place  to  the  simple  habit  of  prayer."  It 
matters  not,  in  Dr.  Hyslop's  view,  what 
are  one's  theological  conceptions — an- 
thropomorphic or  rationalistic — of  the 
infinite  environment  with  which  prayer 
attempts  to"  commune  ;  the  effect  is  the 
same:  "Let  there  but  be  a  habit  of 
nightly  communion,  not  as  a  mendicant 
or  repeater  <)f  words  more  adapted  to 
the  tongue  of  a  sage,  but  as  a  humble 
individual  who  submerges  or  asserts  his 
individuality  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
greater  whole.  Such  a  habit  does  more 
to  clean  the  spirit  and  strengthen  the 
soul  to  overcome  mere  incidental  emo- 


tionalism than  any    other   therapeutic 
agent  known  to  me." 

Mediaeval  superstition,  connecting 
medical  art  with  magic  supposed  to  be 
learned  from  evil  spirits,  used  the  prov- 
erb, "  Ubi  duo  mediei,  tres  alhei."  In 
some  quarters  this  stigma  is  not  yet 
entirely  effaced,  and  medical  men  are 
perhaps  not  fully  free  of  responsibility 
for  whatever  of  it  lingers.  On  the  back- 
ground of  such  a  history  Dr.  Hyslop's 
testimony  before  an  audience  of  special- 
ists is  highly  significant  of  the  trend  of 
scientific  thought  away  from  materialistic 
conceptions  of  mind  and  of  religion. 
"  I  believe  it,"  said  he, "  to  be  our  object, 
as  teachers  and  physicians,  to  fight 
against  all  those  influences  which  tend 
to  produce  either  religious  intemperance 
or  indifference,  and  to  subscribe,  as  best 
we  may,  to  that  form  of  religfious  belief, 
so  far  as  we  can  find  it  practically  em- 
bodied or  effective,  which  believes  in 
'the  larger  hope,'  though  it  condemns 
unreservedly  the  demonstrable  supersti- 
tion and  sentimentality  which  impede  its 
progress." 

Not  many^rears  ago  Professor  Tyn- 
dall's  challenge  of  the  religious  world  to 
try  a  prayer-test  on  a  selected  number 
of  hospital  patients  was  deemed  by 
many,  upon  its  being  declined,  to  have 
refuted  the  claim  of  a  healing  power  in 
prayer.  As  a  physicist,  Tyndall  was, 
on  this  subject,  not  within  his  own 
province,  as  Hyslop,  a  psychologist,  is. 
Religious  men,  to  be  sure,  have  made 
extravagant  claims,  and  scientific  men 
also  have  shot  beyond  the  mark.  But 
Dr.  Hyslop's  competence  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  science  is  unquestionable, 
and  what  he  affirms  as  a  discovery  of 
medical  science  is  identical  with  th^ 
immemorial  faith  of  religion,  that  there 
is  a  place  for  prayer  in  the  very  nature 
of  things.  Not  only  does  he  find  this 
place  to  be  foremost  among  restorative 
agents.  Of  the  religious  enthusiasm 
which  the  nature  of  prayer  is  to  feed 
and  sustain  he  affirms  that  it  "  embodies 
the  most  healthy  and  preservative  devel- 
opment of  our  social  forces."  Among 
the  many  notable  utterances  in  which 
science  is  now  evincing  herself  to  be  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  these,  the  most 
recent,  are  as  memorable  as  any. 
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THE  Slav  nature  is,  psychologi- 
cally, nearer  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  than  is  the  Latin.  It  is 
shown  in  both  language  and  literature." 
So  spoke  Baron  Rosen,  Russian  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington  and  one  of  the 
peace  plenipotentiaries  at  Portsm4i^. 

"An  Englishman  thinks  he* under- 
stands a  Frenchman,"  the  Baron  con- 
tinued, "  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
understands  him  only  so  far  and  no  far- 
ther. This  is  also  true  of  a  Frenchman's 
understanding  of  an  Englishman.  The 
English  and  Russian  languages  are  pli- 
able, flexible.  The  French  language,  on 
the  contrary,  is  a  fixed  quantity.  You 
cannot  well  translate  your  English  thought 
into  French.  In  order  to  speak  or  write 
French,  you  must  first  think  in  French. 
When  your  English  thought  has  become 
precise  and  defined,  as  is  the  French 
language,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can 
you  fully  express  it  in  that  language: 
Now,  English  and  Russian  thought  is 
often  elastic,  incompressible.  Hence 
it  needs,  as  a  medium  of  expression,  not 
the  crystallized  French,  but  the  uncrystal-- 
lized  English  or  Russian  language. 

"  Not  only  in  language,  but  also  in 
literature — ^and  they  lie  at  the  base  of 
everything — the  Slav  is  socially  nearer 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  than  either  is  to 
the  Latin.  Look  at  the  miserable  trans- 
lations of  Shakespeare  in  French.  Look 
at  the  admirable  translations  in  Russian. 
1  was  interested  the  other  day  by  a  con- 
firmation of  this  from  your  Mr.  Howells, 
who  takes  issue  witli  Mr.  Henry  James 
at  the  latter's  glorification  of  Balzac  in 
.a  recent  number  of  the '  Adantic  Month- 
ly.' To  Mr.  Howells,  Russian  authors 
like  Ivan  Turg^nev  and  Lyof  Tolstoy, 
with  their  elastic_  altruism,  are  not  only 
higtier  types,  but  are  far  closer  to  your 
Anglo-Saxon  nature  than  is  the  Latin 
Honor^  de  Balzac,  who  in  his  way  is  a 
capital  type  of  the  mor£  precise  but 
perhaps  more  selfish  French  nature." 

This  is  certainly  an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  a  better  Russo-Anglo-American 
racial  understanding.    The  peace   con- 


ference has,  I  think,  also  contributed  to 
a  better  understanding,  by  each  of  the 
three  nations  represented  he^e,  Russia,  <» 
Japan,  America,  of  the  modes  of  self" 
expression  characteristic  of  the  pthfrs. 
The  Russian,  brilliant  and  roasteii)i1, 
relies  on  inspiration;  the  Oriemal, 
slower  but  apparentiy  more  permanently 
powerful,  relies  on  exactness  of  ^owl- 
edge  and  preparation.  Take,  for  a  Slav 
>  example,  Sergius  Witte,  the  Cranking 
Russian  plenipotentiary  hei^  He  is 
not,  like  Baron  Rosen,  a  di^lcnnat  pure 
and  simple.  "  Witte  is  hetore  every-  /' 
thing  a  man  of  afi^irs,"-$aid  a  member 
of  the  Russian  embassy^o  me  the  other 
day.  "  A  Finance  Minister  if  you  will, 
and  the  greatest  that  Russia  has  ever 
known,  but,*  after  all  and  always,  a 
hustler,  a  promoter,  a  man  impatient  of 
details.  To  such  an  offhand  man  many 
papers  and  much  preparation  seem 
superfluous.  Instantly  he  weighs  and 
analyzes  an  argument,  and  quickly  and 
bluntly  he  states  his  case.  In  the  con- 
ferences— and  I  know  whereof  I  speak — 
Mr.  Witte  would  apparently  carry  all 
before  him.  But  in  those  conferences 
Baron  Komura,  as  ranking  Japanese 
envoy,«Witte's  opponent  in  argument — 
would  not  argue  I  Komura  would  only 
read  his  proposition  from  a  paper  before 
him. .  Then  he  would  repeat  it,  as  often 
as  any  one  wished,  but  he  rarely,  like 
Witte,  got  off  his  guard.  If  Komura 
ever  dared  to  wander  from  the  straight 
path,  he  knew  that  the  marvelous  Rus- 
sian would  very  likely  have  him  at  a 
disadvantage.  Komura's  plan  was  first 
to  fortify  himself  with  encyclopaedic 
knowledge.  One  day,  in  conference, 
the  Russians'  talk  turned  on  the  dis- 
tance from  Chita,  on  the  Trans  Siberian 
Railway,  to  Harbin.  None  of  them  knew 
how  far  it  was.  So  Komura,  with  his 
characteristic  quietness  and  exactness, 
supplied  the  information  concerning  the 
Russians'  own  territory.  Again,  Ko- 
mura always  forecast  as  far  as  possible 
any  coming  discussion.  He  wrote  out 
the  questions,  the  replies,  and  the  prob- 
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able  final  solution.  In  this  exact,  well- 
nigh  painful  preparation  the  otherwise 
great  Witte  is  no  particular  adegt  The 
two  methods,  inspiration  of  the  moment 
and  slow  preparation,  are  characteristic 
of  the  Slav  and  the  Japanese." 

It  was  interesting  to  contrast  the  two 
envoys  after  the  epoch-making  event  of 
August  29,  when  peace  terms  were  finally 
arranged.  As  was  anticipated,  the  talk 
on  both  sides  was  freer  after  that  date. 
The  Slav,  as  represented  by  Sergius 
Witte,  was  all  emotion,  touch-and-go,  a 
splendid  show  of  feeling.  The  Oriental, 
as  represented  by  Baron  Komura,  re- 
mained to  outsiders  courteous  but  cryp- 
tic, polished  but  impenetrable  ;  to  those 
near  him,  more  than  ever  full  of  vivacious, 
spiritual,  exquisite  charm.  Mr.  Witte 
confessed,  as  did  others :  "  Last  week 
I  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the  Japa- 
nese. Their  final  yielding  to  my  insist- 
ence was  a  joyful  surprise  to  me."  It 
was  no  surprise  to  those  who  saw  that 
Japan  could  get  no  indemnity  by  peace 
terms,  and  could  not  collect  it  by  war 
measures.  Then  why  persist  in  its  de- 
mand, no  matter  how  justified  the  prin- 
ciple ?  Mr.  Witte  continued :  "  I  was  im- 
portuned on  every  hand  to  make  conces- 
sions. Some  of  your  countrymen,  some 
of  my  own,  advised  me  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity. But  I  would  not  give  a  penny. 
And  we  have  won."  Sergius  Witte  may 
be  said  to  be  the  winner  of  Russia's  only 
victories  during  the  past  eighteen  months. 
He  is  certainly  justified  in  adding,  ex- 
ultingly:  "I  have  saved  my  country 
money  and  I  have  made  peace.  The 
peace  is  honorable  to  both  sides.  The 
war  is  at  an  end.  I  thought  it  must  go 
on.  I  had  no  hope.  Instead,  we  are  to 
have  peace.  It  seems  incredible.  It 
has  been  brought  about  here  in  this  old 
town,  and  it  is  the  greatest  pride  in  my 
life  that  I  had  a  hand  in  it.  I  wish  also 
to  say  that  your  President  has  been  ^ 
tremendous  help.  I  am  delighted,  over- 
joyed. Russia  and  Japan  can  now  con- 
sider other  problems."  In  that  consid- 
eration, however,  Mr.  Witte's  "diplomatic 
victory "  will  probably  be  found  to  be 
slight  in  comparison  with  the  moral  as 
well  as  material'  victory  achieved  by 
Baron  Komura. 

The  night  before  Baron  Komura  left 


the  hotel  he  gave  a  public  reception  to 
offset,  as  he  said,  the  reticence  which 
hitherto  he  had  been  bound  to  observe. 
It  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  the  frater- 
nizing of  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
and  their  secretaries,  but  it  was  espe- 
cially interesting  to  contrast  Serg^ius 
Witte  and  Jutaro  Komura.  The  first  has 
a  hearty  hand-grasp,  a  naive  appreciation 
of  popular  approval,  an  apparent  oblivi- 
ousness of  his  own  rank,  an  absence  of 
condescension,  but  an  unwieldy  phy- 
sique which  ill  accords  with  the  pene- 
trating expression  of  his  fine  eyes.  De- 
spite his  towering,  massive  bulk,  matching 
his  well-earned  fame  as  Russia's  greatest 
statesman,  he  somehow  leaves  you  with 
an  impression  of  world-wearine^^  In 
comparison,  his  host,  the  tiny  Japanese 
Baron,  seemed  physically  tinier  than 
before,  but  his  modesty  and  restraint 
seemed  the  more  alluring,  his  manner 
only  the  more  vivacious,  entertaining, 
captivating,  the  glow  and  gleam  of  his 
expression  and  conversation  with  its 
flashes  of  optimism  like  diamond  cut 
diamond.  One  might  almost  think  him 
the  John  Hay  of  Japjtj. 

Before  he  left  New  England  Baron 
Komura  did  three  things.  First,  he  gave 
a  thousand  dollars  to  the  Hotel  Went-' 
worth  servants.  Next,  he  handed  to 
Governor  McLane  a  check  for  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  to  be  divided  among  the 
benevolent  institutions  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, an  act  followed  three  days  later  by 
a  similar  gift  from  the  Russians.  Final- 
ly, Baron  Komura  visited  Harvard,  his 
old  Alma  Mater,  and  the  place  where 
he  once  pored  over  books  of  law  and 
history,  spending  his  evenings  with  his 
four  favorite  authors — Bacon,  Milton, 
Emerson,  Scott.  As  he  said,  "Those 
were  days  of  simple  living  and  high 
thinking.    They  were  happy  days." 

"  No  happier  than  these  later  days, 
when  you  signed  treaties  with  England 
and  Russia  ?"  was  my  query. 

"  Those  things  are  only  the  results," 
he  replied ;  "  the  preparation  for  them  is 
the  real  pleasure." 

The  signing  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
treaty  reminds  one  of  the  renewal  three 
weeks  ago  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty, 
but  on  broader  terms.  The  first  treaty 
was  signed  on  January  30, 1 902,  and  pub- 
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Hshed  fourteen  days  later.  "  Such  an 
immediate  publication  gave  to  it,"  as  a 
member  of  the  Japanese  embassy  here 
claims,  "a  unique  distinction  among 
treaties.  Its  force  formed  the  backbone 
in  Japan  for  the  war  now  ended.  Without 
it  the  war  could  not  have  been  fougtjj." 

"Why?"  I  inquired.  "You  have 
shown  that  you  could  whip  Russia  single- 
handed.  Do  you  think  that  any  Power 
would  have  joined  Russia  but  for  the 
Anglo-Japanese  treaty  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly,"  he  replied. 

"  What  Power  ?     France  ?" 

"You  have  said  it,"  he  declared. 
"  The  Power  which  for  months  harbored 
Rojesvensky's  fleet  at  Madagascar  would 
have  finally  aided  Russia  by  force  of 
arms  had  it  not  been  for  the  treaty." 

"  But  the  fleet  off  Madagascar  lay 
outside  the  three-mile  limit,"  I  persisted, 

"  That  is  true,"  he  answered,  "  yet  it 
did  not  hinder  the  Russians  from  con- 
tinually receiving  provisions  from  the 
shore  by  means  of  small  boats.  In  addi- 
tion, the  French  violated  neutrality  when 
the  Russian  fleet  lay  off  the  Franco- 
Asiatic  coast,  and  only  the  protests  of 
odier  neutral  nations  brought  them  to 
their  senses.  They  tried  to  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  that  it  was  the 
local  authorities'  fault,  that  the  home  gov- 
ernment's attitude  had  been  correct." 

"  You  feel,  then,  that  the  Anglojapa- 
nese  treaty  really  saved  the  situation." 

"  Well,  rather,"  replied  my  friend.  "  It 
saved  it  for  us.  In  its -new  form  it  may 
save  it  for  England." 

"  You  refer  to  India  and  Persia  ?" 

"  Exactly,"  said  he. 

Later  I  asked  a  Japanese  ofHcial, 
"  How  was  China's  request  to  take  part 
in  the  conference  regarded  in  Japan  ?" 

"So  far  as  Korea  is  concerned,"  he 
replied,  "the  fate  of  that  country  no 
longer  disturbs  China.  By  the  treaty  of 
Shimonoseki,  China  renounced  her  own 
claim  to  suzerainty.  But  so  far  as  the 
&te  of  Manchuria  is  concerned,  China 
certainly  had  a  right,  not  to  demand 
admittance  into  a  purely  Russo-Japa- 
nese conference,  but  to  demand  that  her 
authority  be  restored.  Now,  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  went  to  war.  We 
won  our  point,  and,  what  is  more,  China's 
intereftj^e  safe  in  our  hands." 

'habo,  at 


"  How  about  any  reimbursement  to 
China  ?"  I  inquired. 

"Reimbursement!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Long  before  fighting  beg^n  China  had 
virtually  abandoned  the  administration 
of  large  portions  of  Manchuria.  It  was 
in  these  portions  that  the  flghting  took 
place.  But,  this  aside,  rest  assured  that 
China  will  reap  a  hundredfold  from  what 
Japan  has  done  for  her." 

"  How  about  the  open  door  ?" 

"  Our  first  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  ex- 
plicitly declared  one  of  its  chief  objects 
to  be  the  maintenance  of  China's  inde- 
pendence and  of  her  territorial  and  com- 
mercial integrity.^  You  will  find  that 
clause  repeated  ui  the  second  treaty. 
Moreover,  you  may  remember  that  in 
the  negotiations  two  years  ago,  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Baron  Komura 
telegraphed  to  Mr.  Kurino,  our  Minister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  'Japan  objects  to 
Russia's  permanent  occupation  of  Man- 
churia, because  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  would  thereby  be  annulled.' 
Furthermore,  in  his  first  formal  note  to 
the  Russian  Government  outlining  a 
settlement  of  the  disputes  regarding 
China  and  Korea,  Baron  Komura  asked 
for  'a  mutual  engagement  to  maintain 
the  principle  of  equal  opportunity  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations ;' 
in  other  words,  for  the  recognition  of 
the  '  open  door '  principle.  Your  great 
Mr.  Hay  spent  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  battling  for  this  recognition.  We 
early  declared  for  it.  We  have  now 
secured  it  from  Russia.  The  Slavs  and 
the  Orientals  will  now  meet  on  a  common, 
mutually  profitable  ground,  for  they  need 
our  manufactures  and  we  need  their  raw 
products.  Thus  our  triumph  is  also  yours. 

"  In  this  we  have  received  litde  help 
from  China.  And  yet  it  was  emphati- 
cally in  her  own  interest  to  lend  us  every 
help.  If  God  helps  only  those  who 
help  themselves,  it  is  certainly  difficult 
for  man  to  help  those  who  will  not  help 
themselves.  Moreover,  during  the  war 
now  happily  ended,  China  has  often 
failed  to  maintain  her  own  neutrality. 
What  she  has  done,  she  has  done  only 
because  she  knew  that  the  neutral 
nations  were  swinging  a  club  over  her 
head.  Differ  as  we  may  in  other  re- 
spects, the  Slav  and  the  Japanese  under- 
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stand  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  on 
with  China — to  swing  the  club.  Mind, 
I  do  not  say  that  one  should  not  dis- 
guise the  club.  One  should  assuredly 
exhaust  all  resources  of  diplomacy  and 
kindness.  But  in  the  ultimate  analysis 
only  the  club  counts.  Look  at  your 
present  trouble  with  the  Chinese  boycott. 
I£  I  were  Secretary  Root,  J  would  simply 
call  attention  to  your  treaty  with  China, 
signed  in  1858,  by  which,  at  any  Chinese 
port  open  to  international  trade,  Ameri- 
can citizens  are  allowed  to  import  and 
export  any  merchandise  of  which  the 
importation  is  not  forbidden  by  Impe- 
rial law.  Let  the  Chinese  also  under 
stand  that  your  Secretary  of  State  and 
your  Secretary  of  War  are  working  to- 
gether. They  will  come  down  from  their 
high  horse,  despite  the  unjust  application 
of  your  too  drastic  exclusion  law."  This 
is  exactly  what  Secretary  Taft  has  done 
at  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shanghai. 

When  the  Russians  made  their  first 
conces«ons  to  the  Japanese,  there  was 
unrest  in  St.  Petersburg.  When  the 
Japanese  made  their  first  concessions  to 
the  Russians,  there  was  unrest  in  Tokyo. 
When  the  final  concessions  were  made, 
a  demonstration  was  made,  in  front  of 
Baron  Komura's  own  house,  and  also  in 
front  of  the  house  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  thus  showing  that  the  mob's 
anger  was  directed  towards  the  Govern- 
ment's home  control  as  well  as  its  foreign 
policy. 

Regarding  this,  Mr.  Sato,  Secretary  of 
the  Japanese  Embassy,  said :  "  We  have 
rough  characters  in  Tokyo,  as  you  have  in 
New  York.  That  class  of  people  pick  out 
a  chance  to  create  disturbance  whenever 
any  public  question  is  before  the  masses. 
I  Uiink  by  the  time  we  get  home  all  this 
local  disturbance  will  have  blown  over. 
But  the  Japanese  populace  were  expecting 
large  sums  of  money,  which  we  at  Ports- 
mouth realized  could  not  be  obtained. 
Tht  peace  terms  do  not  seem  to  satisfy 
the  people,  but  then  the  people  are  not 
always  the  best  judges  of  what  is  best 
for  the  country.  They  do  not  always 
understand.  The  peace  which  has  been 
arranged  is  a  permanent  one  and  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  Japan.  The  great 
mass  of  the  people'received  the  news,  I 
learn,  without  joy,  but  with  resignation, 


as  a  man  in  your  country  accepts  his 
mother-in-law  I" 

"  Will  the  Katsura  Ministry  fall  ?"  I 
asked  one  of  Mr.  Sato's  colleagues. 

"  Of  course,"  he  exclaimed.  "  It  ought 
to  have  gone  two  years  ago,  when  it  was 
defeated  in  Parliament  on  an  adverse 
vote.     Now  it  will  surely  go." 

"Will  the  popular  feeling  against 
Baron  Komura,  as  Foreign  Minister,  be 
strong  enough  to  end  the  Ministry  ?"    , 

"  I  fear  so,"  said  he ;  "  but,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  Premier,  Count  Kat- 
sura, may  be  permanendy  retired  and 
Baron  Komura  only  temporarily." 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  Because  Baron  Komura  is  non-j>arti- 
san.  He  belongs  to  neither  of  our  great 
parties.  Liberal  or  Progressive.  For  the 
moment  popular  feeling  may  be  against 
him,  judged  from  the  '  Nichi  Nichi's  ' 
remarks.  That  paper,  however,  and 
the  Tokyo  mob  had  better  realize,  as 
they  soon  will,  that  their  conduct  criti- 
cises the  Emperor's  lofty  and  far-sighted 
statesmanship.  Now,  no  Japanese  may 
criticise  his  Emperor.  Not  only  the 
personality,  but  the  unshakable  position 
and  the  supreme  power  which  our 
Mikado  has  enjoyed  for  twenty-five  hun- 
dred years  are  assured  to  him,  so  far  as 
treaty-making  is  concerned,  by  our  Con- 
stitution, and  that  Constitution  says: 
'  The  Emperor  declares  war,  makes  peace, 
and  concludes  treaties.'  His  power  in 
this  is  unrestricted.  He  has  decreed 
the  treaty  just  made.  Let  him  who  daj^ s 
criticise  him,  by  criticising  what  he  and 
the  Czar  have  decreed  and  will  ratify — 
the  Peace  of  Portsmouth." 

Proud  little  Portsmouth  1  Proud  be- 
cause of  Paul  Jones,  proud  becalise  of 
the  Spanish  prisoners,  proud  becaiise  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  conference.  Sep- 
tember 5,  1905,  will  be  a  memorable 
date  in  international  history,  and  will 
ever  be  connected  with  the  name  of 
quaint,  quiet,  delightful,  colonial  Ports- 
mouth. No  wonder  that  the  General 
Storage  Warehouse  at  the  Portsmouth 
Navy- Yard  has  become  known' as  "The 
Peace  Building."  For  there  was  ham- 
mered out  that  first  treaty  signed  between 
two  foreign  Powers  on  the  American 
continent — the  Peace  "of  Portsmouth  I 

^  ~  ^^.  ' 
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By  Louis  L.  Seaman 

The  approval  with  which  the  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan  has  been  received  in  this 
country  is  by  no  means  unanimous.  The  Outlook  publishes  herewith  two  protests  against 
the  terms  of  that  peace  by  writers  who  speak  on  this  subject  with  authority.  Professor 
Paul  S.  Reinsch,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  known  to  students  of  modern  history 
by  his  thoughtful  volumes  on  "  World  Politics "  and  "  Colonial  Government."  Major 
Seaman  has  just  returned  from  Manchuria,  and  writes  after  a  careful  investigation  upon 
the  ground,  not  only  of  military  conditions,  but  of  varying  trends  of  opinion.  His  article  ijL 
The  Outlook  last  winter  on  the  "  Sanitary  and  Medical  Work  in  the  Japanese  Army  "  was 
one  of  the  notable  fruits  of  his  field  investigations.  The  opinions  of  such  men  oii  the 
complicated  questions  involved  in  the  Russo-Japanese  Treaty  are  entitled  to  great  weight. 
Our  reasons  for  dissenting  from  their  conclusions,  while  fully  recog^nizing  the  truth ' 
embodied  in  their  contributions,  will  be  found  in  our  editorial  pages. — The  Editors. 


WHILE  the  world  from  Occident 
to  Orient  is  ringing  with  the 
praises  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  for 
his  activity  in  the  negotiations  between 
Russia  and  Japan  just  culminated  at 
Portsmouth,  it  may  seem  out  of  harmony 
to  stiilce  another  chord;  but  the  Man- 
cfaurian  problem  is  a  complicated  one, 
and  in  differing  from  the  conclusions  so 
generally  accepted  the  writer  is  but  re- 
fiecting  the  sentiment  of  many  who  have 
participated  in  the  great  coiliiict,  and 
who  believe  that  the  verdict  of  history 
will  reverse  this  opinion.  While  regarding 
the  moral  victory  of  Japan  as  complete, 
they  consider  the  physical  conditions 
attending  it  as  of  the  gravest  moment. 
To  them  it  seems  as  though  the  splenai3 
magnanimity  of  the  Japanese  has  not 
been  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  intended,  but  is  taken  as  an  indi- 
cation of  her  weakness,  and  will  be  so 
interpreted  to  the  great  masses  of  Rus- 
sia's more  ignorant  population,  and  that 
in  the  moment  of  her  overwhelming 
victory  Japan  had  signed  an  agreement 
that  is  not  a  declaration  of  peace,  but 
merely  an  extended  armistice.  To  them 
it  seems  that  neither  side  was  ready  for 
peace.  The  Japanese,  with  their  magnifi- 
cent army  of  600,000  on  the  firing  line, 
extending  over  a  hundred  miles  from 
wing  to  wing,  was  in  the  finest  physical 
condition,  and  its  units,  like  leashed  dogs, 
stood  ready  to  annihilate  its  adversary. 
Its  artillery,  a  large  amount  of  which 
was  captured  from  the  Russians  at  Muk- 
"haho,  and  Liaoyang,  was  superior 


to  any  the  Japanese  have  ever  had . 
before,  while  a  superb  troop  of  cavalry 
stood  ready  to  cut  the  railway  behind 
the  army  of  Linevich  as  soon  as  the 
battle  opened,  so  that  there  would  have 
been  no  more  "masterly  advances  to 
the  north  in  perfect  order,"  i  la  Kuro- 
patkin.  As  a  single  evidence  of  the 
perfection  of  detail  exercised  by  this 
army,  it  may  be  stated  that  62,000  empty 
beds  stood  waiting,  with  plenty  of  attend- 
ants, ready  to  receive  the  wounded  from 
the  battle  which  it  was  thought  would 
throw  the  record  of  Mukden  in  the  shade. 
Linevich,  with  his  army  of  between  350,- 
000  and  400,000  men,  with  overcrowded 
hospitals,  with  infectious  diseases  in  his 
ranks,  the  units  of  which  were  mostly 
Finns  and  Poles,  was  in  an  almost  des- 
perate position,  as  were  the  autocrats  in 
St.  Petersburg  who  controlled  him,  and 
who  are  now  claiming  that  he  stood  on 
the  verge  of  victory.  The  truth  is  that 
this  whole  autocracy  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  seen  that  entire  army 
used  as  cannon  fodder  by  the  Japanese 
rather  than  to  have  it  return  to  Russia, 
where  each  unit  would  become  a  sepa- 
rate source  for  the  spread  of  sentiments 
antagonistic  to  the  present  regime.  Had 
this  battle  occurred,  it  would  have  settled 
for  all  time  the  question  of  the  mastery  of 
the  northern  Pacific.  Naturally,  Vladi- 
vostok would  have  fallen,  with  the  whole 
coast  to  the  Behring  Straits,  and  Russia 
would  have  been  forced  to  relinquish 
her  Oriental  aspirations,  and  so  a  per- 
manent peace  would  have  been  secured.^ 
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Then,  indeed,  Japan  might  have  relin- 
quished her  claim  for  indemnity,  for  she 
would  have  won  the  peace  to  which  the 
splendid  sacrifices  of  her  army  and  her 
people  entitle  her — a  peace  which  would 
mean  security  for  the  future,  disarma- 
ment and  the  welding  of  the  sword  into 
the  pruning-hook  and  the  plowshare,  the 
opportunity  to  develop  her  industries 
and  upbuild  her  universities,  her  arts, 
and  her  sciences. 

Now  her  future  must  be  devoted  to 
the  maintenance  of  this  armament  for 
her  protection.  But  Russia  herself  will 
be  the  one  to  suffer  most  through  this 
unfortunate  outcome.  To  her  it  will 
mean  that  the  emancipation  of  her  peo- 
ple, which  seemed  almost  within  their 
grasp,  has  been  postponed  a  century.  It 
will  mean  that  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the*  sufferings  and  sacrifices  and 
defeats  of  this  terrible  campaign  will  be 
lost.  It  will  mean  the  throttling  of 
liberty  and  the  strengthening  of  autoc- 
racy within  her  realms,  the  crucifixion 
of  progress  and  the  restoration  of 
mediaevalism.  It  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand why  aHarge  part  of  the  world  rings 
with  delight  at  this  solution.  Germany 
is  naturally  "  overjoyed  "  at  the  prospect 
of  supplying  more  Krupps  to  both  coun- 
tries and  of  the  strengthening  of  the  autoc- 
racy and  dynastic  institutions.  France  is 
delighted,  and  congratulates  herself  6n 
the  prospect  of  recuperating  her.depleted 
finances,  while  England,  with  her  new 
alliance  with  Japan,  congratulates  her- 
self that,  come  what  may,  she  has  an 
ally  upon  whom  she  may  place  depend- 
ence to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  her  in  case  of  future  hostilities.  One 
more  smashing  defeat  would  have  freed 
Russia  from  the  brutal  conditions  under 
which  she  now  exists  and  would  have 
loosened  the  shackles  of  countless  thou- 
sands for  all  time.  The  temporary  bene- 
fits of  peace  are  in  no  way  comparable 
to  the  issues  which  have  been  sacrificed 
in  its  purchase.  War,  as  Sherman  says, 
may  be  hell,  but  there  is  a  peace  that  is 
worse  than  hell — the  peace  which  com- 
pels its  millions  to  waste  their  energies 
in  the  creation  of  machines  for  human 
destruction  and  prevents  its  votaries  from 
enjoying  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 


i( 


The  splendid  policy  of  the  late  lamented 
Secretary  Hay  has  had  another  blow  in  r 
the  release  by  the  Americans  of  the  con-  ^ 
cession  granted  by  the  Chinese  for  their 
Hankow  Canton  Railway,  resulting  from/ 
the  shocking  duplicity  of  the  stock-gam- 
bling syndicate  who  obtained  the  orig^iiwl 
concession  and  afterwards  sold  its  con-., 
trolling  interest  to  the  Belgians,  the  tools 
of  the  wary  Muscovite.  Those  familiar 
with  this  deal  know  that  the  Russo- 
Chinese  Bank  financed  the  scheme,  and 
that  China  was  perfectly  justified  in^wr 
recent  cancellation  of  its  privileges,  whiteh 
were  granted  only  on  condition  that  they 
remain  in  American  hands.  A  repetition 
of  this  kind  of  double  dealing,  together 
with  the  iniquitous  manner  in  which  the 
exclusion  laws  are  enforced,  will  soon 
neutralize  the  splendid  work  that  Mr, 
Hay  so  successfully  inaug^urated  by  his 
open-door  policy.  The  attempt  to  foist 
upon  the  community  the  idea  that 
China  is  antagonistic  to  American  in- 
terests and  American  influence  is 
another  injustice  to  China.  It  is  time 
that  the  world  recognized  that  in  the 
great  race  of  civilization,  and  in  the 
greater  race  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
the  nation  that  has  preserved  the  integ- 
rity of  its  government  over  six  thousand 
years,  that  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  civilizations  of  Chaldea,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  that  can  claim  the 
discovery  of  the  compass,  gfunj>owder, 
the  game  of  chess,  and  the  printing- 
press,  whose  citizens  have  proved  them- 
selves the  most  trusted  accountants  in 
the  banking  houses  of  the  Orient,  win- 
ning their  way  from  poverty  to  wealth 
through  habits  of  law-abiding,  peaceful 
industry,  economy,  and  perseverance,  is 
more  to  be  feared  for  its  virtues  than  its 
vices.  That  China  is  rapidly  awakenings 
to  an  appreciation  of  her  surroundings 
and  to  an  emancipation  from  her  former 
condition  is  evidenced  by  the  reforms 
she  is  now  making.  Within  a  very  recent 
period  public  schools  for  modem  educa- 
tion have  been  established,  one  in  each 
district,  and  a  higher  school  in  each  pre- 
fect, with  a  college  or  university  in  each 
province,  for  the  successful  operation  of 
which  the  local  Governor  is  held  respon- 
sible. To  enforce  this  edict  issued  by 
the  £knperor,  several  roa^^stiates  hav«. 
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been  censured  or  removed  for  foiling  to 
cany  out  its  mandates.  Instead  of  con- 
ferring degrees  on  successful  literati  in 
public  examinations,  where  for  past  cen- 
turies a  knowledge  of  the  classics  of 
Confucius  was  accepted  as  the  standard 
of  schobrship,  the  places  of  honor  and 
privil^e  are  now  awarded  to  students 
holding  certificates  from  these  modem 
colleges,  or  who  have  been  educated 
abroad.  An  army  of  thirty  thousand 
strong  is  to  be  created  in  each  of  the 
twenty-three  provinces  of  China,  and  to 
be  drilled  and  commanded  by  officers 
who  have  studied  in  military  colleges 
abroad.  China  is  adopting  the  same 
methods  of  studying  the  institutions  of 
foreign  countries  that  were  pursued  by 
Japan,  and  it  is  the  hope  of  her  influential 
men  of  tcnday  that  ere  long  it  will  lead 
to  her  political  regeneration  and  the 
establishment  of  a  Parliament     Espe- 


cially grateful  is  she  to  John  Hay,  who 
preserved  her  integrity  from  the  hungry 
vultures  of  Europe,  and  no  influence  is 
more  welcome  in  her  borders  than  that 
of  America.  Three  thousand  Chinese 
students  are  now  in  the  universities  of 
Japan,  and  many  also  in  those  of  Ger- 
many and  England  ;  but  as  an  evidence 
of  the  desire  of  the  Chinese  for  greater 
participation  by  Americans,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  influential  men  of  her  Gov- 
ernment do  not  wish  America  to  return 
the  Boxer  indenmity  offered  them,  but 
would  prefer  that  its  millions  should  be 
expended  in  the  education  of  Chinese 
students  in  American  universities,  so 
that  on  their  return  they  might  be  ap- 
pointed to  positions  of  rank  and  honor 
under  the  Government  to  balance  the 
effect  of  the  students  from  other  lands 
and  to  reflect  the  influence  of  American 
institutions. 


An  Unfortunate  Peace 

By  Paul  S.  Reinsch 

Professor  d  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin 


IT  is  to  be  feared  that  the  moral 
effect  of  the  war  has  been  sadly 
impaired  by  the  diplomatic  defeat 
of  Japan.  Russia  is  as  arrogant  as 
ever,  and  woe  to  the  liberals  and  other 
political  nonconformists  in  Russia,  now 
that  the  autocracy  feels  itself  vindicated, 
ootwithstanding  its  utter  fiasco  during 
die  war.  Much  as  we  must  desire  peace 
at  all  times,  we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  such  a  peace  at  this  time 
was  unfortunate,  ay  it  immediately  re- 
vives all  the  dangerous  ambitions  of 
Russia,  and  gives  the  autocracy  the 
power  to  re-establish  its  police  rule  and 
hold  fast  to  its  reactionary  traditions. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  the  question'.  How 
was  such  a  peace  possible,  after  such 
nninterrupted  successes  and  decisive 
victories  on  the  part  of  Japan  ?  the  only 
possible  explanation  is  tiiat  in  the  hour 
of  need  Russia  was  powerfully  backed 
by  her  friends,  especially  by  the  German 
Government,  while  the  allies  and  friends 
of  Japan  were  lukewarm  in  their  sup- 
port   The    German    Government  evi- 


denUy  realized  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  strengthen  its  power.  Germany  is 
dependent  upon  Russia  as  her  chief 
market ;  her  interests  in  Asia  Minor 
would  be  threatened  should  Russia  be 
entirely  defeated  jA  the  Far  East  and 
concentrate  her  energies  nearer  at  home, 
and  the  German  Emperor  above  all 
wishes  to  avoid  a  domestic  revolution 
against  the  Czardom  on  account  of  its 
danger  to  his  own  position.  So  at  the 
critical  time  he  has  supported  Russia; 
and,  as  he  succeeded  in  frightening 
France  in  the  Morocco  matter,  so  now 
Great 'Britain  has  conclusively  proved 
the  utter  incapacity  of  her  foreign  policy 
by  yielding  to  his  plans,  and  allowing 
Japan  to  lose  the  advantages  of  her  vic- 
tory. 

KA.ad  what  shall  we  say  of  the  manner 
in  which  American  newspapers  and  their 
readers  readily  took  up  with  the  Russian 
view,  and  utterly  forgot  the  justice  of 
the  case,  forgot  what  Russian  autocracv 
had  been  doing  at  home  and  in  the  Far 
East  ?    Does  it  not  show  the  demoralize 
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ing  effect  of  the  desire  for  something 
new,  something  sensational  ? — we  were 
tired  of  the  monotonous  success  of 
Japan :  give  us  the  Russians  for  a  while 
to  patronize  and  coddlg.  So  Japan  was 
practically  deserted  byner  friends,  and, 
in  order  to  avoid  utter  isolation,  was 
forced  into  a  peace  that  dims  the  glory 
of  her  achievements. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  peace 
is  inconclusive.  So  many  loopholes  are 
left  for  the  recrudescence  of  Russian 
intrigue  in  China  (the  northern  Man- 
churian   railway  remains   Russian,   the 


status  of  Mongolia  is  not  touched)  that, 
with  its  notorious  arrogance  and  unscru- 
pulousness,  Russia  will  soon  be  acting 
in  the  Far  East  as  if  nothing  had  hap>- 
pened.  And  Japan,  who  has  fought  our 
battle  as  well  as  her  own,  will  have  to 
continue  her  struggle  which  ought  to 
have  been  ended  by  this  war.  At  Ports- 
mouth, as  the  result  seems  to  me  to  be, 
those  were  punished  who  deserved  to 
succeed,  and  only  those  who  deserved  to 
be  utterly  discredited  by  this  war,  the 
autocratic  party  of  Russia,  carried  off 
the  advantage. 


Art  is 

By  H.  W. 

MY  aunt  lives  at  a  family  hotel 
just  across  the  way  from  the 
Panhaimonic  Academy.  I 
chanced  to  sit  at  table  with  her  the 
other  night  in  the  spacious  but  snuffy 
dining-room,  in  which  former  experience 
had  taught  me  that  it  was  possible  to 
get  a  very  decent  dinner  rather  in- 
decently served.  The  table  appoint- 
ments were  neat  but  not  elegant ;  and 
the  same  remark  had  to  be  made  of  the 
waiters.  Our  fellow-diners  were,  my 
aunt  assured  me,  all  nice,  resp>ectable 
people ;  and  I  saw  no  reason  to  doubt 
it,  unless  what  seemed  to  me  an  untimely 
use  of  the  harmless,  necessary  toothpick 
were  considered  evidence  in  point.  For 
the  rest,  they  appeared  to  be  more 
worthy  than  interesting;  and  I  did  not 
exult  when,  on  this  occasion,  with  the 
fish,  a  little  man  whom  I  had  not  seen 
before  came  to  our  table  and  took  his 
place  at  my  side.  My  aunt  introduced 
him  as  Mr.  Otto  Weber ;  he  was,  it  ap- 
peared further,  head  violin  master  at  the 
Panharmonic.  He  had  been  in  Arnerica 
some  years,  and,  like  most  Germans  un- 
der the  circumstances,  had  a  fair  com- 
mand of  English  idiom  and  an  atrocious 
pronunciation.  He  turned  out  to  be  an 
incessant  and  discursive  talker,  and  at 
the  end  of  a  half-hour  I  was  getting 
rather  tired  of  his  volubility  when  he 
happened  to  tell  me  this  story,  and  I 
foigave  him.  I  use  his  words  as  well  as 
I  can  remember  them ;   imagine  them 


Long 

Boynton 


spoken  with  the  accent  of  the  Rogers 
Brothers : 

Yes,  they  are  a  great  people,  those 
Japanese.  They  work  and  they  wait  and 
they  wait  and  they  work  ;  and  you  can- 
not tire  them,  you  cannot  discourage 
them.  No.  And  usually,  when  the  time 
comes,  they  know  what  to  do.  Oh,  yes. 
You  will  be  sneezing  at  them  for  igno- 
rant Asiatics  with  the  wrong  kind  of  eyes, 
and  at  once,  while  you  are  looking  away, 
they  will  be  beating  you,  somehow,  at 
your  own  games.  They  can  make  any- 
thing you  can — yes,  even  if  you  are  a 
German — and  a  good  many  things  you 
cannot  make  at  all.  They  can  fight  as 
well  as  you  can — ^perhaps  better — ^how 
do  you  know  ?  Have  you  ever  tried  of 
lately  ?  What  ?  They  have  taste  also, 
they  have  poetry,  they  have  a  painter's 
art  that  your  Whistlers  must  study.  .  .  . 
Oh,  yes,  that  is  the  Japanese. 

Well,  then,  have  you  ever  thought  that 
there  is  one  thing,  one  thing  only,  these 
Japanese  cannot  have,  these  Japanese 
cannot  learn — in  which  they  cannot 
equal,  how  less  defeat,  us  Western 
peoples?  Music,  I  mean,  yes,  musici 
It  is  not  for  them,  it  is  not  in  them ; 
they  cannot  adopt  it  like  our  machines 
and  our  uniforms.  No.  Music  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  adopted ;  it  must  be  o(  your 
own  flesh  and  blood,  it  must  be  of  your 
own  spirit,  or  it  is  nothing,  nothing  at  all. 

Yes.  .  .  .  There  is  a  little  Japanese 
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boy  comes  to  roe  now  four  years  ago. 
He  has  played  the  fiddle  in  the  Imperial 
Orchestra  at  Tokyo,  and  by  and  by  the 
inarch  of  civilization  has  come  around  to 
him.  One  day  an  American  gentleman 
tells  him  he  is  no  good,  no  good  what- 
ever, and  he  must  come  to  America  to 
team  to  play  the  fiddle  right.  Some  day 
I  would  like  to  meet  that  American 
gentleman.  .  .  .  Well,  anyhow,  that  lit- 
tle Japanese  boy  packs  up  his  fiddle  and 
comes  right  along  to  America.  He  has 
a  little  money,  and  after  a  while  pres- 
ently he  gets  to  New  York.  That  is  be- 
cause he  has  a  cousin  in  New  York  who 
keeps  one  of  those  little  Japanese  shops. 
You  know  those  little  Japanese  shops  ? — 
where  you  can  buy  anything  from  a  one- 
cent  fsin  (that  fan  will  be  a  pretty  one, 
too)  to  an  embroidered  screen  that  will 
cost  you  maybe  two,  three  thousand 
dollars.  Well,  he  has  got  a  little  job  in 
that  little  Japanese  shop,  and  he  comes 
to  me  to  learn  to  play  the  fiddle  right. 

It  is  one  evening  that  I  am  alone  in 
my  studio,  and  he  comes  to  me.  You 
know  how  those  Japanese  look ;  well,  he 
looks  like  that,  but  one  size  smaller, 
maybe.  He  can  speak  English,  but  it 
iss  kvee,  around  the  comer,  a  little  down- 
side-up — not  like  us.  .  .  .  Well,  he 
smiles  and  he  bows  very  low,  and  he 
says,  "  Ees  thees  most  distinguished  Mr. 
Weebcr  ?" 

"  Herr  Otto  Weber,  at  your  service," 
I  say,  trying  to  remember  all  those  man- 
ners I  have  heard  of  once. 

"  Revered,"  he  says,  very  softly,  "  I 
go  to  study  violin,  and  you  shall  be  so 
gracious  to  teach." 

"  Ah,"  I  say,  "  this  would  doubtless 
be  a  great  pleasure  for  me.  But,  you 
see,  I  am  a  very  busy  man.  Yes,  .  .  . 
I  have  time  to  teach  only  the  advanced 
pupils." 

"  Good,"  he  says,  smiling  all  the  time 
— you  know  how  those  Japanese  can 
smile — "good:  I  have  honor  to  be  of 
diat  advance  pupil." 

"  Oh,"  I  say  (maybe  I  was  beginning 
to  foiiget  those  manners — manners  are 
only,  as  you  say,  knee-deep  anyhow), 
"then  why  didn't  you  bring  your  fiddle  ? 
If  you  play  to  me  three  minutes,  then  I 
know  what  I  can  say  to  you." 

"Yes,"  he  says,  and  backs  into  the 


anteroom.  Then  he  brings  in  a  bag 
with  a  fiddle  in  it.  It  is  not  such  a  bad 
fiddle,  a  German  one  it  is  easy  to  see, 
with  plenty  of  dents  knocked  in  it,  and 
plenty  of  dirt  fastened  in  with  varnish, 
to  make  it  look  like  an  old  Italian  fellow. 
Still,  it  didn't  hurt  much,  the  fiddle.  .  .  . 

What  do  you  think  he  played? — I 
don't  know  myself;  I  stop  him  after 
three,  maybe  five  bars.  Something /r«- 
tissimo  it  was;  he  wiggles  his  fingers 
very  fast  and  saw  his  bow-arm  like  a 
crazy  walking-beam  on  a  toy  steaming- 
boat.  I  cannot  bear  it,  and  I  stop  him 
quick.  Yes.  "  My  dear  sir,"  I  say  to 
him,  "  you  play  too  well ;  you  play  like 
the  devil.  I  can  teach  you  nothing. 
You  are  too  much  advanced,  doubtless. 
Good-day." 

Well,  the  little  Jap  does  not  go. 
Oh,  no.  He  just  smiles,  and  he  looks 
along  the  ceiling,  and  he  says,  "  I  go  to 
study  the  violin,  and  you  will  be  so  gra- 
cious to  teach." 

Then  I  begin  to  look  at  him  a  little 
more,  but  there  is  nothing  in  his  face. 

"  Maybe,"  he  says,  "  you  not  like  me 
go  fas'.    I  go  slow — lento,  andante,  largo." 

And  then  he  makes  what  you  might 
call  a  whack  at  Handel.  I  don't  know 
which  I  was  maddest  at — ^what  he  did  to 
me  or  what  he  did  to  Handel.  Anyhow, 
I  reached  over  and  took  his  bow  away 
in  a  minute.  I  couldn't  stand  it  Oh, 
yes,  he  was  hitting  the  notes,  he  was 
hitting  them  all  over. 

"  No  1"  I  said,  pretty  sharp,  I  guess. 
"  It  is  enough  I  it  is  enough  1  You  can- 
not play ;  you  will  never  be  able  to  play. 
The  fiddle  is  a  difficult  instrument ;  but 
that  is  not  all.  No.  The  fiddle  is  for 
playing  music ;  and  you  have  no  music, 
no  music  at  all.  .  .  .  Did  you  perhaps 
ever  hear  anybody  make  music  with  a 
violin  ?  Listen  I"  So  I  picked  up  my 
fiddle,  and  I  played  for  him  that  largo. 
I  am  not  a  virtuoso,  you  understand, 
but  I  can  play  music.  Yes,  surely  I  can 
do  that.  And  the  little  Japanese  boy 
sits  there,  very  respectful,  very  patient, 
as  if  he  was  listening  to  a  lecture  or 
getting  orders  from  a  physician. 

Well,  I  had  to  teach  that  little  Japa- 
nese boy.  I  did  all  I  could  t0  get  rid 
of  him,  but  it  was  no  good.  I  told  him 
he  would  be  just  wasting  his  time  and 
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mine,  and  it  would  be  costing  him  five 
dollars  a  lesson.  No  matter,  he  has 
plenty  of  money,  he  says.  Afterwards 
I  find  out  he  was  making  ten  dollars  a 
week  by  his  little  job.  Half  of  it  came 
to  me.  Yes.  I  didn't  care  at  first.  I 
thought  maybe  a  little  sense  mig^t  be 
starved  into  him. 

After  that  he  studies  with  me  it  is 
now  four  years.  He  did  not  learn  to 
play  music ;  nobody  could  teach  him 
that.  But  it  was  not  hard  for  him  to 
learn  the  superficial  technique  of  the 
fiddle,  for  there  was  no  work  he  would 
not  do.  He  could  make  the  notes  as 
well  as  a  good  many  fiddlers,  but  it  was 
impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  a  vio- 
linist. He  could  play  on  the  key  as  well 
as  a  piano,  he  could  follow  tempo  ;  but 
the  use  of  the  true  sharp  and  the  true 
flat,  the  sense  of  rhythm,  the  fine  modu- 
lations— ^above  all,  the  rich  marvel  we 
call  tone — ^never,  never.  It  was  not  in 
him.  It  could  not  be  put  into  him. 
Sometimes  I  get  very  angry  with  him ; 
but  always  he  is  patient,  patient.  I  call 
him  names,  I  insult  him,  and  it  is  to  him 
all  a  part  of  the  lesson  ;  only  there  will 
be  a  look  somewhere  in  the  back  of  his 
face  of  an  old  man  who  is  listening,  a 
little  tired,  a  little  amused,  to  the  ill- 
temper  of  a  child.  That  is  all.  Then  I 
get  angry  with  myself. 

This  year  he  wishes  ensemble  prac- 
tice, and  I  let  him  come  once  in  a  while, 
with  three  other  pupils  of  mine  who  can 
really  play  a  little.  He  can  play  a  little 
himself  sometimes,  when  you  give  him 
music  which  is  hard  in  any  meaning  of 
that  word;  and  with  the  second  fiddle 
part  he  was  not  likely  to  do  so  much 
harm.  But  the  other  day — it  might  be 
two,  three  weeks  ago — I  get  mad.  They 
are  doing  pretty  well  in  a  Haydn  quartet 
till  there  comes  along  a  melodious  solo 
passage  for  second  violin,  and  he  does 
it  as  if  he  was  doing  scroll-work  on  a 
jig-saw.  Yes,  like  that.  Well,  you  know 
how  easy,  and  how  without  excuse,  it  is 
to  make  Haydn  sound  foolish.  That 
little  Japanese  boy  was  playing  notes 
like  clockwork,  and  making  nonsense  of 
a  very  fine  piece  of  music.  So  I  got 
mad.  I  was  not  thinking  of  manners,  I 
was  not  thinking  of  morals,  maybe  I  was 
not  thinking  much  of  music,  I  was  just 


mad.  Four  years,  and  so  much  work 
for  him  and  for  me,  and  this  racket  was 
possible.  I  forgot  about  how  hard  he 
had  worked,  I  forgot  about  those  other 
pupils,  and  I  said: 

"Listen,  you  young  Tokyo  person. 
I  don't  like  you.  I  won't  have  you.  I 
can't  stand  you  any  more.  No.  Hear 
what  you  have  been  doing ;  I  am  going 
to  teU  you  all  about  it  You  come  to 
me,  it  is  now  four  years  ago,  and  you 
say  you  are  going  to  study  the  violin, 
and  you  ask  me  to  have  you  for  a  pupiL 
I  hear  you  play,  and  I  tell  you  it  is  no 
good.  Did  I  not?  Do  you  sit  there 
with  your  smile  and  say  I  did  not  ? 
What  ?  No.  You  don't.  You  haven't 
the  face — not  even  you.  .  .  .  But  you 
would  not  hear,  you  would  not  believe, 
you  must  insist  that  I,  Otto  Weber,  head 
violin  master  at  the  Panharmonic  Acad- 
emy, New  York,  try  to  teach  you  what 
I  knew  you  never  could  learn.  I  try  to 
scare  you  off,  I  tell  you  it  is  a  mistake, 
I  charge  you  my  full  price,  and  you  pay 
it — yes,  I  hate  you  for  that  also — you 
pay  it  every  week,  like  a  machine.  You 
will  not  accept  of  the  instruction  for 
nothing.  That  would  have  been  a  trifle 
less  ridiculous.  You  make  a  child  and 
a  mountebank  of  me,  and  you  fee  me  like 
a  servant.  Me  1  Never  have  I  been  so 
insulted,  never  have  I  so  wasted  myself. 
And  for  four  years.  It  is  enough.  It 
is  over.  Now  go  away,  and  never  come 
back.  I  have  taught  you  how  to  make 
some  kinds  of  noises  on  the  fiddle.  Go 
back  to  Tokyo,  go  back  to  your  Imperial 
Orchestra,  and  there  make  all  the  noises 
you  like,  and  when  you  have  made 
them,  say, '  That  is  the  way  Otto  Weber 
does  it.'  All  right,  never  mind,  only 
go." 

Well,  by  this  time  one  of  the  girls  was 
crying,  the  other  was  looking  ashamed, 
and  the  boy  that  played  the  'cello  was 
giggling  behind  his  nose.  As  for  the 
little  Japanese,  you  would  think,  if  there 
was  anything  left  of  him,  he  would  run 
out  of  that  room  and  buy  a  ticket  for 
Tokyo,  would  you  not  ?  What  ?  Noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  No.  He  sits  there 
and  looks  around  smiling,  and  when  I 
get  through,  he  waits  a  few  minutes  for 
not  to  interrupt.  Then  he  says,  very 
soft: 
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"Do  you  think,  Herr  Weeber,  that 
if  I  study  five  years  longer,  I  can  of 
a  possibility  learn  to  play  the  violin 
right?" 

Well,  by  this  I  have  got  all  through 
being  mad,  and  I  just  feel  sorry  for  him. 
So  I  told  him,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
people  in  the  world — one  kind  that  can 
conceivably  leam  the  violin,  and  one 
kind  that  unmistakably  cannot.  "  And 
you,  my  dear  boy,  are  of  the  kind  that 
cannot.  Tell  me  now  —  have  sense: 
do  you  think  all  this  trouble  is  worth 
while  ?" 

He  looks  at  me,  and  he  looks  at  the 
two  girls    and  the  boy,  and  he   looks 


along  the  ceiling,  and  smiles,  and  then 
he  says :  "  Yes." 

Two  days  later  comes  the  hour  for  his 
regular  lesson,  and  in  he  comes  at  the 
exact  moment,  as  usual.  He  sits  down, 
and  takes  his  fiddle  out  of  the  bag ;  then 
he  looks  up  and  says,  very  quiet : 

"  I  think  I  should  tell  you,  Herr  Wee- 
ber, that  I  have  decide  to  give  seven 
years  longer  to  the  study  of  the  violin." 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  peo- 
ple like  that  ?  They  work  and  they  wait, 
and  they  work  ,some  more ;  and  they 
fail,  maybe.  But  you  cannot  tire  them, 
you  cannot  discourage  them.     Oh,  no. 


The  Russo-Greek  Church  and  the  World's 

Progress 

By  William  Elliot  Griffis 

Antbor  of  "  The  MOodo's  Empire,"  "  Korea,  the  Hermit  Nation,"  etc. 


A  MERICANS,  believing  that  Japan 
/-\  was  "  the  under  dog,"  have  sym- 
•^  ■*-  pathized  with  the  islanders  as 
against  the  continentals.  If  they  dis- 
cover themselves  mistaken,  there  will  be 
a  revulsion  of  sentiment.  In  these  days, 
when  the  world  has  a  nervous  system  of 
electric  wires  and  cables,  sentiment 
means  something — even  in  the  money 
maiket 

As  soon  as  the  thunder  of  the  war 
captains  b  over,  humanity  will  re-read 
history.  Armies  will  melt  away,  but 
deep  racial  and  religious  affinities  are 
mighty  factors.  Our  people  will  ask 
which  nation  and  civilization  (including 
its  religions)  has  done  most  for  the  race. 
£e}-ond  the  Russia  of  court  and  bureau- 
cracy, with  pockets  full  and  breasts 
smeared  with  gold  and  jewels,  are  the 
poor  villag^e  pastor  and  the  missionary. 
Their  quiet  work  lasts  when  the  killing 
business  is  over. 

In  this  article  I  shall  speak  only  of 
what  ministers  to  Russia's  heart  and 
soul,  the  Eastern  Church,  and  ask 
whether  there  be  any  missionary  spirit 
in  her.  We  condone  neither  political 
crime,  nor  military  blunders,  nor  Kishi- 
nev.    We  are  inquiring  of  history. 


It  is  discreditable  to  American  scholar- 
ship that  so  little,  and  that  chiefly  from 
hostile  critics,  is  known  of  modem 
Christianity  in  Russia.  What  a  lonely 
scholar,  in  this  regard,  was  my  teacher, 
Philip  Schafl  I  With  all  his  learning,  he 
evinced  genuine  surprise  when  his  pupil 
gave  him,  from  eyesight  testimony,  tiie 
other  sides — Asian  and  missionary. 

It  is  unfair  to  ascribe  all  the  glory  of 
the  Christianization,  and  thus  of  the 
progress,  of  the  world  to  the  Western 
Church,  Roman  or  Reformed.  It  is 
bigotry  to  dub  Greek  Catholic  Christian- 
ity a  "  fossil."  If,  besides  a  noble  his- 
tory, the  Oriental  Church  has  a  present 
missionary  spirit  and  progressive  ele- 
ment, then  we  must  all  take  heart. 

If,  in  the  race  the  goal  and  prize  of 
which  is  the  conquest  of  this  world  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Christianity  lead  the  van,  while 
the  competitor  who  started  out  first  of 
all  has  been  distanced  and  left  behind, 
we  must  examine  all  the  facts  before 
deciding  that  lack  of  victory  is  because 
of  lack  of  fceal  to  win.  We  must  make 
due  allowances  for  race,  geographical 
position,  conditioning  and  environing 
influences.     But  can  we  do  this  in  a 
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brief  article?  My  own  belief,  fonned 
long  ago  on  Russo-Greek  missionary 
ground,  is  that,  of  Oriental  Christian 
churches,  the  Russian  is  the  most  hope- 
ful and  progressive. 

The  Grseco-Oriental  Church  is  the 
mother  of  us  all.  Leaders,  scriptures, 
theology,  language,  and  ritual  were  all  at 
first  Greek,  not  Roman.  All  the  pioneer 
missionary  work  was  done  by  the 
Oriental  Church,  which  created  Christen- 
dom. The  Nicene  Creed^antedating 
"  the  Apostles'  "  Creed  by  centuries — 
was  formed  in  a.d.  325 ',  but  already  in 
the  lands  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church 
and  the  toleration  edict  of  Constantine, 
Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  Turkestan,  south- 
em  Russia,  missionaries  were  at  work. 
Even  at  the  Nicaean  Council  there  sat 
men,  brawny  of  limb,  with  light  hair  and 
blue  eyes,  from  the  north  of  Europe  and 
from  the  far  west  in  Spain. 

The  credit  of  Christianizing  the  Teu- 
tonic races,  whence  Protestantism  sprang 
and  was  nurtured,  is  given  to  the  Roman 
Church.  She  deserves  it.  Yet  she  did 
but  enter  into  the  labors  of  the  elder 
sister.  The  Oriental  Church  nobly  at- 
tempted the  task  first,  and  failed  only 
because  of  the  barbarian  invasions  that 
destroyed  the  Western  Empire.  Had 
she  succeeded,  the  world's  face  would 
have  been  changed.  Why  ?  Because 
she  put  the  Word  of  God  in  a  language 
"  understanded  of  the  people."  The 
mission  of  the  Greek  Ulfilas  to  the 
Goths  was  based  on  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vernacular.  From  this  principle — ■ 
the  Bible  read  by  the  people — the  Ori- 
ental Church  has  never  departed.  Her 
failure  in  western  Europe  was  a  noble 
one. 

"  The  world  that  credits  what  is  done 
Is  cold  to  all  that  might  have  been." 

But  God,  who  is  more  than  the  world, 
with  eternal  memory,  has  (in  the  Japanese 
poet's  word)  "  forgotten  to  forget,"  and 
history  is  part  of  God's  memory, 

Down  to  the  time  of  Clovis,  all  of 
Teutonic  Christianity  was  of  Eastern 
origin.  The  "barbarians"  who  de- 
stroyed Rome  were  more  Christian  than 
those  in  the  city.  The  floods  of  war 
swept  away  the  work  of  Ulfilas.  The 
Roman  Church  (the  very  word  is  Greek) 
stepped  in,  converted  Northern  barba- 


rism from  heresy  and  paganism,  and  has 
the  glory  of  Christianizing  Europe.  But 
would  victory  have  been  achieved  with- 
out the  propsdeutic  of  the  Eastern 
Church  ?  Is  not  half  the  credit  due  to 
Oriental  Christianity?  Indeed,  during 
many  centuries  the  areas  of  the  two 
Churches  overlapped. 

Roman  and  Western  theology,  founded 
on  Roman  law,  developed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  anthropology.  Under  the  am- 
bition of  the  Popes,  the  idea  of  Rome 
was  to  efface  nationality.  The  theolc^ 
of  the  Eastern  Church  was  developed 
out  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  Besides 
nurturing  nationality,  the  Greek  Church 
always  stood  for  the  Scriptures  in  the 
people's  language.  As  "the  Word  of 
God  is  not  bound,"  this  principle  is  yet 
to  win  the  world.  Indeed,  are  not  the 
"  change  of  emphasis  "  in  the  modem 
Church  and  the  revival  of  sacred,  leam- 
ing,  in  our  day,  virtually  the  renascence 
of  Greek  theology  ? 

How  different  the  task  and  environ- 
ment of  each  Church,  in  the  East  and 
West  of  Europe,  during  the  Middle 
Ages  I  In  the  Occident  the  field  was 
virgin.  With  no  danger  from  the  rear, 
the  work  was  all  in  front.  The  one 
hostile  religion  was  classic  paganism, 
with  which  the  Oriental  Christians  had 
also  to  contend.  The  Teutonic  barba- 
rians, already  partially  Christianized  by 
the  Greek  Church,  had  but  a  passive 
mythology,  which  sat  lightly  on  their 
minds.  When  converted,  they  turned 
missionary.  In  short,  in  the  West,  all 
was  new  and  fresh — new  blood,  new 
vigor,  fresh  Ufe,  and  nascent  power,  with 
no  youthful  and  aggressive  faith,  like 
Islam,  to  oppose  Christianity,  to  make 
proselytes  from  her  household,  and  to 
carry  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Church. 
The  task  of  the  Western  Church  was 
that  of  the  laborer  called  at  the  eleventh 
hour  to  receive  full  wages. 

In  the  East  how  different!  The 
faithful  one  has  already  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  day,  yet  receives 
"likewise  a  penny."  With  old  blood, 
old  races,  wom-out  institutions,  and  no 
new  stimulus  save  from  within,  while 
surrounded  by  decaying  civilizations,  the 
task  of  the  Oriental  Church  was  to  put 
"  a  soul  of  life  under  the  ribs  of  death," 
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to  fight  for  life  against  a  fresh,  powerful, 
relentless  faith  and  foe.  Islam  knew 
bat  one  idea — propagation  by  the  sword. 
It  allowed  no  alternative  but  acceptance 
aitd  existence,  or  subjugation  and  death. 
As  in  a  prairie  wave  of  fire,  the  Eastern 
Churches  in  Africa,  Asia  Minor,  S}Tia, 
Arabia,  etc.,  were  engulfed  and  either 
lost  or  stifled.  The  Koran  overlaid  the 
Greek  Testament.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, growth  would  have  been  a 
miracle  of  history,  and  even  continued 
existence  was  a  wonder. 

Nevertheless,  during  this  frightful 
period  the  missionary  spirit  lived.  While 
scimitars  flashed  and  the  domes  of 
mosques  rose  like  bubbles  on  the  horizon, 
the  Church  cast  her  eyes  on  the  vast 
plains  of  Russia,  achieving  a  victory 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  over  the  Ger- 
manic barbarians.  Some  day  the  world 
will  see  and  appreciate  this.  In  a.d. 
956  the  first  Christian  church  rose  at 
Kiev,  and,  like  our  Saxon  Others,  the 
Slavs  were  baptized  in  hosts  at  the 
river's  brim.  Steadily  the  tide  of  Chris- 
tianity has  rolled  over  eastern  Europe, 
northern  Asia,  and  Alaska,  and  into  the 
Japanese  archipelago. 

Contrast  the  storm  and  stress  of  the 
Church  in  the  East  with  the  compara- 
tively easy  task  of  Western  Christendom. 
On  the  south,  the  struggle  was  for  life 
against  the  relentless  Turk  in  the  strong- 
est pwriod  of  his  career.  On  the  east, 
as  by  a  fiery  wave  from  Tartarus,  she 
was  struck  by  the  Mongol  hordes,  and 
under  their  brutality  was  crushed  for 
over  two  hundred  years.  Then  fiercely 
oppressed  by  the  Poles  (now  indeed 
subjugated,  but  once  the  fanatical  as- 
sertors  of  Romanism  in  its  most  politi- 
cal and  least  spiritual  form),  the  Slavic 
people  held  their  own,  kept  their  creed, 
and  rose  to  nationality.  With  whatever 
spirit  we  view  the  facts,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  Russia^  never  in  the  Crusades, 
was  untouched  by  one  of  the  three  great 
movements  which  have  molded  modem 
Europe — ^the  Renaissance,  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  the  French  Revolution.  Who, 
then,  can  wonder  that  flat  Russia,  moun- 
tainless  and  sealess,  is  where  she  seems 
to  be  to-day  ? 

"  Two  voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountain;  each  a  mighty  Voice : 


In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice, 
They  were  thy  chosen  music.  Liberty !" 

Wordsworth's  poetry  is  also  the  science 
of  history.  Asiatic  mountains  may  yet 
make  a  new  kind  of  Russian.  Yet  all 
the  world,  thus  far,  with  voice  of  soldiers 
and  cannon,  has  said  to  Russia,  "  Ypu 
shall  have  no  seaport  which  winter  can- 
not lock  up."  For  centuries  the  beating 
of  her  mighty  heart  has  been  for  the 
freedom-giving  ocean.  Can  the  world 
wholly  repress  that  yearning?  Time 
will  tell. 

Our  special  task  is  to  inquire  whether 
the  Russo-Greek  Church  is  truly  Chris- 
tian and  also  missionary.  If  it  is,  the^i 
neither  man  nor  devil  can  hold  her  back. 
To  the  question  itself,  no  student,  with 
an  inside  view  and  on  the  missionary 
ground,  can  hesitate  to  sound  an  afiirma- 
tive  even  more  emphatic  than  that  of 
Stanley,  Neander,  Dollinger,  and  SchafL; 
and,  shall  we  add,  of  our  own  Grosvenor, 
Wright,  and  F.  E.  Clark,  whose  books 
tell  of  genuine  work  done  in  Siberia  by 
noble  Russian  priests  ? 

Of  Russia's  area  of  8,500,000  square 
miles,  two-thirds  is  land  in  Asia  which 
white  men  have  occupied  only  since  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  landed.  While  the 
Anglo-Saxons  marched  westward  in 
America,  Yermak  and  hb  Cossacks 
moved  eastward.  Hence  the  real  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church 
is  within  her  own  borders.  Neverthe- 
less, obedient  to  Christ,  as  well  as  with 
good  common  sense,  her  sons  go  also  to 
"the  ends  of  the  earth."  In  Siberia, 
unknown  and  unoccupied  before  1600, 
the  missionaries  and  churches  are  every- 
where. After  the  British  and  Ottoman 
Empires,  Russia  has  the  next  greatest 
number  of  Mohammedans  and  pagans 
inside  her  realm.  The  twenty-three  mill- 
ion serfs  of  a  generation  ago,  now 
become  over  forty  million  freedmen, 
have  had  noble  missionary  work  done 
among  them,  with  churches,  schools,  and 
teachers.  Not  only  among  her  own 
people  but  ampng  the  various,  one  might 
almost  say  the  innumerable,  races,  there 
have  been  parallels  with  Western  in- 
stances of  a  revived  missionary  spirit  in 
this  vast  colonial  empire.  Superb,  in- 
deed, are  the  lives  and  works  of  many 
a  missionary  priest,  archimandrite,  and 
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bishop,  some  of  whom  I  have  met  and 
of  others  have  heard  by  report  of  eye- 
witnesses. Innocent,  Archbishop  of 
Kamchatka,  traveling  with  sledge  and 
reindeer,  did  a  noble  work  in  the  long 
chain  of  pagan  islands  uniting  the  north- 
em  portion  of  the  two  continents  of 
America  and  Asia.  Who  that  knows 
anything  of  scholarship  in  Chinese  or 
Korean  can  forget  the  work  and  writings 
of  Palladius  in  China  ?  In  the  Caucasus, 
in  Turkestan,  Russia  not  only  abolished 
man-stealing,  bringing  order  in  the  quon- 
dam paradise  of  the  robber  and  ending 
the  golden  age  of  the  oppressor,  but 
the  Church  has  sent  her  missionaries  and 
teachers  wherever  her  children  go.  In 
every  capital  of  Europe,  in  the  cities  of 
America,  the  Russian  Church  cares  for 
her  people,  while  in  Japan  we  behold 
one  of  the  brightest  missionary  records, 
I  will  not  say  of  modem  times,  but  of 
all  Christian  history.  Virtually  the  work 
of  one  man  is  that  of  Bishop  Nicolai,  my 
neighbor  in  Tokyo,  whose  forty-five  thou- 
sand Christians  have  a  single  Russian 
pastor  and  bishop,  the  most  imposing 
edifice  in  Japan  (built  by  private  Mus- 
covite subscription),  and  the  best  vocal 
music  in  the  Japanese  Empire. 

I  do  not  forget  or  condone  Kishinev — 
in  which  economics  and  social  and  po- 
litical as  well  as  religious  elements  en- 
tered— any  more  than  I  do  St.  Barthol- 
omew, or  die  Inquisition,  or  the  cremation 
of  Servetus,  or  some  modem  American 
heresy  trials.  I  would  not  minimize 
Russian  atrocities  of  any  sort.  I  hate 
the  deviltry  that  masks  itself  under  either 
Reactionism  or  Liberalism,  paganism  or 
Christianity.  Yet  I  take  hope,  because 
in  the  main  Russia  has  been  free  from 
the  curse  of  persecuting  intolerance. 
Bad  as  contemporary  Russia  controlled 
by  the  war  gang  is,  there  have  never  been 
"the  bloody  tribunals  of   orthodoxy" 


such  as  Spain  created,  or  the  persistent 
hounding  of  nations  and  peoples  by 
prelacy,  as  in  the  Western  Church. 
After  a  restudy  of  the  history,  the  trials, 
the  policy,  and  the  creeds  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church  (especially  the  Longer 
Catechism  of  1839),  despite  what  is 
phenomenal  in  the  newspapers,  present 
clouds  of  war,  or  despotism,  or  bureau- 
cracy, and  the  long  hiding  of  spiritual 
power,  I  am  confirmed  in  the  judgement, 
formed  thirty  years  ago,  that  while  Rus- 
sia is  still  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  prin- 
ciples of  progress — most  of  all  in  the 
open  Bible — are  greater  than  the  ele- 
ments of  repression,  and  are  ultimately 
to  prevail.  Indeed,  with  increasing  edu- 
cation making  the  Scriptures  more  real 
and  potent,  with  science  dispelling  ficti- 
tious miracle,  improved  art  lessening 
superstition,  the  morning  of  Russia's  new 
day  is  already  dawning. 

As,  with  the  Shintoist,  I  have,  during 
my  adult  lifetime,  prayed  for  the  Mikado 
and  Japan,  so,  with  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tian, I  pray  for  the  Czar  and  Russia, 
that  both  they  and  their  people,  islanders 
and  continentals,  may  keep  step  with 
the  File  Leader  of  salvation — theirs  and 
ours. 

However  wars  or  diplomacy  may  suc- 
ceed or  fail,  the  purely  conventional 
terms  "  Orient "  and  "  Occident "  are 
waxing  old  and  are  ready  to  pass  away, 
for  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  met.  The 
once  Far  East  is  now  the  Near  West. 
One  cycle  of  the  world's  history  is  com- 
plete. In  spite  of  the  fighters,  and  all 
who  love  war  and  thrive  upon  it,  the 
world's  opinion  is  stronger  than  cannon 
or  powder.  Humanity  (until  there  can 
be  dreamed  or  thought  out  something 
better)  will  have  but  one  civilization — 
the  Christ's — and  the  nation  and  king- 
dom that  will  not  serve  therein  shall 
surely  perish. 
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The  Tactful  Art  of  Tipping 


By  Ames  Higgins 


THE  Head,  Second,  and  Side 
Waiters*  National  Benefit  Asso- 
ciation of  America  recently  held 
its  annual  Convention  in  Philadelphia. 
At  the  Convention,  among  other  topics, 
there  came  up  for  discussion  that  hardy 
perennial,  the  tipping  question.  Diver- 
gent views  were  expressed.  Some  were 
in  favor  of  abolishing  the  practice  alto- 
gether, believing  that  by  so  doing  a 
uniform  living  wage  would  be  more  easy 
of  attainment.  Others  defended  the 
custom  on  the  ground  that  the  compara- 
tively meager  wages  paid  by  restaura- 
teurs made  it  necessary  for  waiters  to 
seek  tips  in  order  to  m^e  their  income 
commensurate  with  their  needs.  Still 
others  deplored  the  uninformed  methods 
of  the  average  giver  of  gratuities,  and 
advocated  the  establishment  of  a  scale 
for  his  guidance. 

This  last  suggestion  is,  in  a  measure, 
in  accord  with  a  one-time  writer  on  the 
subject,  who  declared  that  "  it  is  high 
time  that  the  proper  method  of  giving 
tips  should  be  defined,  its  laws  codified, 
its  many  possibilities  of  error  guarded 
against,  and  some  system  set  forth 
i^ereby  the  tipper  may  give  the  great- 
est satisfaction  to  the  tipped  at  the  most 
moderate,  if  not  the  least,  outlay  in  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  realm."  The  trouble 
with  the  American  is  that  he  doesn't 
know  the  exact  amount  to  give,  and  that 
bothers  him  and  causes  him  to  curse 
the  CTistom  in  choice  and  varied  lan- 
guage. If  some  writer  would  get  out  a 
book  entided,  say,  "  The  Right  Tip,"  or 
"  Tuppence  on  the  Shilling,"  giving  ex- 
actly the  correct  sum  to  pay  on  all  occa- 
sions, Americans  would  buy  out  the 
whole  edition  and  bless  the  author. 

Now,  I  have  no  intention  of  holding 
forth  as  a  teacher  of  the  tactful  art  of 
tipping,  nor  do  I  advocate  any  hard 
and  fast  rules  for  getting  the  most 
ibr  one's  "bawbee."  I  believe  it  pos- 
sible, however,  that  American  readers 
may  take  some  interest  in  a  partial 
chronicle  of  some  of  the  curious  customs 


to  which  the  practice  of  giving  gratui- 
ties has  led. 

I  may  say,  without  much  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  to  Ameri- 
cans the  tip  is  the  nuisance  par  excel- 
lence. Our  country  is  rather  young, 
however,  to  have  nursed  the  gratuity  to 
its  point  of  highest  development.  For  a 
really  comprehensive  acquaintance  with 
the  custom,  therefore,  one  must  go 
abroad.  So  let's  all  take  our  vacations 
in  £urop>e  and  make  a  little  study  of  this 
heritage  of  the  ages. 

We  will  take  the  southern  route  in 
the  spring,  landing  at  Naples  and  work- 
ing north  as  fancy  dictates.  After  a 
more  or  less  pleasant  voyage,  which  will 
include,  of  course,  an  enthusiastic  two 
days  on  the  blue  Mediterranean,  we 
shall  drop  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Naples 
and  prepare  to  disembark.  Now  comes 
our  introduction  to  the  ubiquitous  Euro- 
pean tipping  custom. 

We  find  that  we  have  made  greater  or 
less  demands  upon  the  deck  steward,  the 
room  steward,  the  table  waiters,  and  the 
bath  steward.  The  fee  for  the  table  waiter 
is  usually  about  ten  shillings  ($2.50). 
The  same  amount,  or  possibly  a  little 
less,  should  be  given  the  room  steward. 
The  deck  steward  is  usually  remem- 
bered with  about  five  shillings  ($1.25), 
while  the  customary  fee  for  the  bath 
steward  is  about  four  shillings  ($1).  If 
those  amounts  seem  more  than  we  can 
afford,  we  may  give  less.  Something  is 
expected  of  us,  but  we  shall  encounter 
no  grumbling  if  the  amount  is  a  reason- 
able one  for  the  services  performed. 

Once  on  shore,  we  shall  be  met  on  all 
sides  with  the  outstretched  hand  and 
the  insinuating  smile.  Services  we  do 
not  need,  and  which,  in  fact,  we  would 
prefer  to  do  without,  will  be  showered 
upon  us;  Doors  will  be  opened  which  we 
are  quite  capable  physically  of  opening  for 
ourselves.  If  we  attempt,  in  good  inde- 
pendent fashion,  to  put  on  our  own  over- 
coats, we  shall  be  pounced  upon  by  a 
liveried  flunky  who  insists  upon  assisting 
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us,  probably  to  the  detriment  of  the  fit 
of  the  coat  and  our  own  tempers.  If 
we  start  out  for  a  particular  point  which 
we  well  know  how  to  reach,  we  shall  be 
almost  certain  to  encounter  some  one 
who  is  confident  that  he  knows  much 
more  about  our  intentions  and  destina- 
tion than  we  do,  and  he  will,  as  a  rule, 
insist  on  proffering'his  services  as  guide. 
All  this,  of  course,  is  wearing  on  the 
nerves  and  tends  to  fret  the  independ- 
ent spirit  of  the  man  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  doing  things  for  himself.  He 
may  insist  in  all  the  civilized  languages 
of  the  globe  that  he  is  perfectly  capable 
of  taking  care  of  himself — that  he  knows 
more  about  his  personal  intentions  than 
the  would-be  guide  possibly  can,  and 
that  he  will  be  exceedingly  obliged  if 
the  insistent  person  will  kindly  remove 
himself  and  his  services  to  some  other 
realm — but  all  this  will,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, be  met  by  a  non-comprehensive 
shake  of  the  head  and  renewed  offers  of 
undesired  assistance.  The  inability  of 
the  European  to  comprehend  when  he 
does  not  wish  to  comprehend  is  astonish- 
ing and  impenetrable. 

The  curious  part  of  this  tipping  busi- 
ness is  that  it  is  so  all-comprehensive. 
There  are  occasions  when  one  must  pay 
for  services  ranging  all  the  way  from 
ordinary  civilities  to  most  elaborate 
courtesies.  To  an  American,  accus- 
tomed to  pointing  out  cheerfully  a  de- 
sired building  or  direction,  the  Conti- 
nental demand  for  baksheesh  for  a  like 
service  is  most  trying.  I  well  remem- 
ber our  first  experience  of  the  kind. 

I  had,  in  company  with  some  friends, 
taken  a  carriage  drive  into  the  country 
from  Naples.  The  day  was  perfect. 
Overhead  was  the  blue  sky  of  the  south- 
land, the  air  was  filled  with  the  songs 
of  birds,  and  the  sun  gleamed  on  the 
dancing  waters  of  the  bay.  Along 
the  roadway  ragged  little  urchins,  with 
mischief  flashing  from  their  wonderful 
brown  eyes,  turned  somersaults  for 
"  soldi."  Little  girls  trotted  by  the  side 
of  the  carriage,  chanting  their  monoto- 
nous song — "  Bella  signora,  give  me  a 
penny  I  Bella  signora,  give  me  a  penny  I" 
As  we  wound  along  by  the  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  we  could  look  out  across 
the  blue  waters  and  see  Capri  in  the 


distance.  Over  yonder,  too,  was  Vesu- 
vius, with  his  moiMter  head  hidden  in  a 
mass  of  clouds. 

As  we  passed  through  Pazuoli  and 
turned  again  toward  the  city,  we  remem- 
bered that  we  had  been  told  of  an  old 
Colosseum  which  lay  not  far  from  there, 
where,  it  is  said,  Nero  used  sometimes 
to  come  to  watch  over  the  punishment 
of  some  of  his  unruly  subjects.  Telling 
the  driver  to  walk  his  horses,  we  set  out 
on  foot  to  cover  the  fe\<  hundred  yards 
which  lay  between  us  and  the  ancient 
structure.  No  sooner  had  we  done  so 
than  we  were  reminded  that  we  were  in 
Italy,  the  land  of  prompt  offers  of  un- 
desired services.  A  seedy-looking  indi- 
vidual approached  and  insisted  on  act- 
ing as  our  guide.  His  appearance  was 
not  attractive.  He  limped,  one  of  his 
eyes  was  bad,  and  the  other  was  set  at 
such  an  angle  that  he  seemed  ever  to  be 
gazing  out  over  his  shoulder.  His  serv- 
ices were  declined.  He  refused  to  take 
"  no  "  for  an  answer,  however.  Seeing 
that  we  were  started  properly,  he  set  out 
ahead  of  us.  Every  few  moments  he 
would  roll  this  curious  eye  back  over 
his  shoulder  with  an  air  of  proprietor- 
ship to  make  sure  that  we  were  follow- 
ing. Protests  were  of  no  avail.  Going 
straight  to  the  spot  for  which  we  were 
headed,  he  pointed  to  the  sight  we  were 
seeking,  brushed  the  dust  from  our 
clothes  with  a  rather  dirty  hat,  and — 
held  out  his  hand. 

One  of  the  most  trying  and  most  com- 
mon situations  in  which  one  finds  him- 
self in  Europe  is  that  of  the  necessity 
for  worming  one's  way  past  the  staff  of 
employees  of  the  hotel  from  which  one 
is  about  to  depart.  It  is  an  ordeal 
which  begins  with  the  very  door  of  one's 
room,  and  which  must  be  passed  through 
again  and  again  as  one  moves  from 
city  to  city. 

There  is,  to  start  with,  the  waiter  who 
brings  one's  coffee  each  morning,  the 
maid  who  has  taken  care  of  one's  room, 
and  the  boots.  Once  free  of  these  en- 
cumbrances, one  encounters  the  elevator 
or  "  lift "  man.  Upon  descending  to 
the  office  one  will  be  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  concierge,  who  may  be  counted 
upon  to  extend  greetings  with  out- 
stretched hand  and  trustful  smile.     Oh, 
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the  concierge,  what  should  we  do  without 
him  I  In  his  frock-coat  and  white  waist- 
coat he  bears  the  air  of  a  college  profes- 
sor, and  he  will  soothe  your  nerves  in 
any  language,  as  well  as  sell  you  stamps. 
At  first  blush  it  seems  almost  an  affront 
to  offer  money  to  so  dignified  a  person- 
age, but — in  the  language  of  the  dis- 
gnintled  traveler  in  England — one  may 
"  tip  anybody  below  the  rank  of  Bishop." 
So,  reassured  by  the  radiant  smile  of  the 
concierge,  we  shall  doubtless  cheerfully 
acquiesce  in  many  an  assault  upon  our 
puree. 

Once  past  this  personage,  we  may 
count  upon  seeing  drawn  tip  in  line 
what  will  seem  to  be  the  greater  portion 
of  the  hotel  staff.  It  is  remarkable  with 
what  unerring  instinct  the  average  hotel 
employee  will  scent  a  departure.  Few 
things  are  certain  in  this  world,  we  are 
tdd,  with  the  exception  of  death  and 
taxes.  As  certain  as  either  of  these, 
however,  is  it  that  the  departing  guest 
viH  find  awaiting  him  at  the  door  a 
formidable  line  of  attaches.  Certain  it 
is,  too,  that  he  must  be  a  man  of  marvel- 
ous coun^;e  to  pass  that  line  with  head 
in  air.  So  surely  as  he  dares  to  do  so, 
he  wiU  find  his  baggage  marked  with 
little  cabalistic  signs,  which  have  the 
same  properties  as  red-hot  coals,' in  that 
the  person  picking  them  up  is  certain  to 
drop  them.  For  the  hotel  employees  of 
die  Continent  seem  to  have  perfected  a 
sjrstem  of  signs  as  perfect  as  that  of  the 
infamous  "  yegg  "  men  of  this  country, 
which  describe  in  none  too  flattering 
terms  the  exact  degree  of  meanness  of 
the  person  capable  of  refusing  fees  to 
the  downtrodden  of  servant-land. 

Better,  then,  to  pass  the  line  with  hand 
in  pocket,  often  withdrawing  it  full  and 
returning  it  empty.  To  be  sure,  when 
you  have  gotten  past  the  interminable 
Hoe  of  porters,  hall-boys,  and  the  like, 
you  wUl  feel  that  you  have  squandered 
a  fortune.  The  currency  of  many  of  the 
Continental  countries,  with  the  principal 
coin  (worth  twenty  cents  or  thereabouts) 
divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  this  sort  of  thing, 
however,  and  one  may  give  away  what 
seems  one's  entire  letter  of  credit,  only 
to  find,  on  converting,  the  amount  into 
its  American  equivalent,  that  he  has  dis- 


sipated something  like  five  cents.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  Italy,  where  one 
can  satisfy  the  most  insistent  clamors 
with  but  small  outlay.  Hence  the  sug- 
gestion that  "in  tipping,  you  should 
always  begin  with  the  coppers.  Then, 
if  the  recipient  is  not  satisfied,  you  can 
add  two  cents  and  send  him  away  happy." 
Another  biped  with  whom  one  wiD 
have  constant  dealings  is  the  waiter. 
This  individual  has  been  described  some- 
where as  one  who  has  drc^pcd  down  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  in  an  attitude  of 
receptivity  and  with  an  appreciative 
palm.  Usually  he  may  be  satisfied  with 
a  tip  amotmting  to  about  one-tenth  of 
one's  bill.  In  some  countries  one  will 
find  the  custom  to  be  to  give  a  little 
more,  and  in  others  the  tips  will  average 
much  less.  In  Italy,  for  example,  the 
average  fee  for  each  person  is  twenty 
centesimi  (four  cents).  This  is  regarded 
by  the  waiters  as  liberal,  and  one  tender- 
ing the  amount  is  looked  upon  as  a 
gentleman.  On  the  other  hand,  curious 
to  relate,  should  one  be  betrayed  by  a 
good  dinner  into  an  attitude  of  good 
will  toward  mankind  in  general,  an4 
allow  this  benevolence  to  induce  him  to 
give  an  excessive  tip,  the  consequence 
may  be  somewhat  unpleasant.  I  re- 
member witnessing  an  exhibition  caused 
by  this  very  act.  The  servitor,  who  had 
performed  his  duties  quickly  and  cheer- 
fully, suddenly  changed.  Raising  his 
two  hands  toward  heaven,  he  burst  forth 
into  a  perfect  torrent  of  abuse,  varying 
his  highly  uncomplimentary  remarks 
with  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  vituper- 
ation of  which  the  Italian  lang^uage  is 
capable.  The  wrath  of  all  the  gods, 
pagan  and  domestic,  was  called  down 
upon  the  innocent  head  of  the  benevo- 
lent gentleman.  The  interesting  per- 
formance was  brought  suddenly  to  a 
close  when  the  gentleman,  turning  quickly 
upon  the  waiter,  seized  from  his  out- 
stretched palm  the  entire  amount  he  had 
given,  and  turned  upon  his  heel.  Im- 
mediately the  attitude  of  the  waiter 
changed,  and  he  humbly  followed  his 
former  benefactor,  meekly  suing  for  a 
return  of  the  amount  he  had  received. 
The  explanation  of  the  scene  was  that 
the  waiter,  having  received  so  liberal  a 
fee,  had  seen  in  his  good  fortune  still 
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greater  possibilities,  and  had  endeavored 
by  abuse  to  secure  a  greater  amount. 

The  waiters  of  Russia  and  Germany 
possess  another  characteristic.  This  is 
a  surpassing  great  dignity  which  passeth 
understanding.  In  their  apparent  su- 
periority to  their  environment  they  im- 
press one  as  might  a  coterie  of  bank 
presidents  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
a  chance  holiday  to  see  something  of 
another  business  than  their  own,  and  had 
decided  early  in  the  day  that  the  calling 
was  not  to  their  liking,  and  that  the 
patrons  of  the  place  were  but  poor  sticks 
anyway.  The  hauteur  of  the  Russian, 
however,  is,  as  a  rule,  productive  of 
more  liberal  fees  than  that  of  the  Ger- 
man. To  the  former  one  dispenses 
silver ;  to  the  latter,  coppers. 

In  France  and  England  one  encoun- 
ters two  distinct  classes — ^the  one  boast- 
ing the  (to  him)  matchless  accomplish- 
ment of  an  ability  to  speak  twolanguages, 
and  the  other  possessing  a  wonderful 
knowledge  of  just  what  is  and  what  is 
not  good  for  one  to  eat.  In  the  matter 
of  tips,  however,  they  are  unanimous. 
Fortunately,  the  usual  ten  per  cent,  will 
Satisfy  them. 

Instead  of  the  one  waiter  who  serves 
food  and  wine  and  receives  pa>'ment  for 
the  bill,  one  finds  in  Austria  and  Hungary 
persons  charged  with  each  distinct  duty. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  sounds  to  be 
heard  in  the  public  restaurants  is  a  call 
of  "  Zahlen  "  (equivalent  to  "  Bring  me 
my  bill "),  and  the  answering  call  of 
"  Bitte,"  or  "  Immediately,  sir."  Then 
appears  an  individual  called  the  "  Zahl- 
kellner,"  or  pay-waiter.  As  it  seems  to 
the  uninitiated,  his  sole  duty  consists  of 
asking  you  what  you  have  had  and  tak- 
ing your  word  for  it,  jotting  down  a  few 
figures,  and  handing  you  your  bill.  For 
this  service,  if  there  be  one  or  two  per- 
sons dining,  he  receives  a  tip  of  forty 
hellers  (eight  cents).  The  man  who 
brought  the  food — the  "  Speisetraeger  " 
— is  given  twenty  hellers,  and  the  little 
chap  that  carried  in  the  beer  or  wine — 
the  "  Bierjunge  "  or  "  Piccolo  " — is  usu- 
ally left  about  six  or  eight  hellers.  In 
a  restaurant  ranking  above  the  aver- 
age these  amounts  are  doubled,  and  in 
a  fine  dining-room  they  are  usually 
trebled.     For   more  than  two  persons 


the  amounts  are  increased  proportion- 
aUy. 

The  reason  for  giving  to  the  2^ahlkeU- 
ner  so  much  more  than  the  others  is  that 
he  is  obliged  to  keep  track  of  every  arti- 
cle of  food  served  at  all  the  tables.  He 
must  know  exactly  what  is  brought,  and 
is  responsible  for  everything,  so  he  must 
be  constantly  on  the  lookout.  Even 
then  he  betrays  a  surprising  amount  of 
confidence  in  human  nature,  for  he  will 
invariably  take  one's  word  as  to  the 
amount  of  wine  or  beer  one  has  drunk 
and  the  number  of  pieces  of  bread  one 
has  eaten. 

One  becomes  accustomed  to  the 
Italian  practice  of  purchasing  entrance 
tickets  to  the  theater  (at  a  lira  apiece) 
in  addition  to  the  seat  tickets,  to  feeing 
the  usher  for  pointing  out  one's  place, 
and  to  paying  for  one's  progranune 
prices  ranging  from  ten  centesimi  (two 
cents)  in  Italy,  to  threepence  (six  cents) 
in  London.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  learn 
that  an  Austrian  cabby  expects  a  crown 
tip  (twenty  cents)  if  he  drives  two  beasts, 
or  sixty  hellers  (twelve  cents)  if  he  drives 
one.  We  shall  recover  from  our  sur- 
prise at  learning  that  the  attendants  in 
the  government  buildings  are  allowed 
to  accept  fees.  Moreover,  a  two  weeks' 
residence  in  Berlin  will  render  us  quite 
callous  to  our  first  astonishment  on 
hearing  the  estimate  that  every  third 
passenger  tips  the  street-car  conductor 
for  being  so  gracious  as  to  take  his  fare. 

It  requires  rather  more  than  the  usual 
American  supply  of  sang-froid,  however, 
to  accept  with   calm  complacency  the 
system  of  tips  which  has  been  developed 
in  the  social  world  of  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary.    Let  us  imagine  ourselves  making 
a  social  call  in  one  of  those  countries. 
The  door  will  be  opened  by  a   man. 
One  will  then  be  assisted  in  the  removal 
of  his  outer  garment  by  a  maid.     On 
one's  departure   he   will  again  receive 
the  maid's  assistance  in  donning  his  coat, 
and  will  once  more  pass  through    the 
door  held  open  by  the  man.    To  each 
of  these  it  is  customary  to  give  a  crown 
(twenty  cents).     Should  we  take  dinner 
at  a  private  house,  the  proper  things  is 
to   hand  a  florin    (forty  cents)  to    the 
butler,  one  to  the  maid  assisting  hira 
and  to  send  another  to  the  chef. 
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This  rather  savors  of  carrying  a  prac- 
tice to  extremes.  The  height  of  tipping, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  reached  in 
another  direction.  For  it  is  claimed 
that,  both  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  per- 
sons have  been  known  to  alight  from 
dieir  carriages  and  fee  their  own  drivers, 
whom  they  were  paying  to  care  for  their 
horses. 

One  of  the  oddest  of  the  Austrian 
customs  is  the  result  of  legislation.  Ac- 
cording to  law,  every  house  must  be 
closed  from  ten  o'clock  at  night  until  six 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  During 
that  time  each  house  is  in  charge  of  an 
attendant  known  as  the  "  Hausbesorger," 
or  caretaker.  In  large  apartment  build- 
ings this  Hausbesorger  is  usually  a 
aniformed  porter.  Every  person  enter- 
ing the  house  between  ten  at  night  and 
six  in  the  morning  must  pay  to  the  Haus- 
besorger twenty  hellers  (four  cents). 

This  gives  rise  to  a  curious  condition. 
Naturally,  the  man  who  comes  home  at 
early  hours  need  not  necessarily  pay 
an>-thing,  while  the  man  who  habitually 
gets  in  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning  is 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Hausbe- 
soiger's  bank  account.  Inquiry  of  the 
Hausbesorger  concerning  Mr.  A.  may 
result  in  the  startling  information  that 
he  is  a  most  disreputable,  mean  sort  of 


man,  while  the  night-hawk,  Mr.  B.,  will 
undoubtedly  be  lauded  as  a  splendid 
fellow,  of  excellent  reputation.  As  a  con- 
servator of  the  public  morals,  therefore, 
the  Hausbesorger  can  hardly  be  called 
a  success. 

Perhaps  by  the  time  we  have  acquired 
so  much  information  regarding  the  tip 
we  shall  be  rather  weary  of  the  whole 
thing,  and  we  may  begin  to  long  for 
some  restful  spot  in  the  backwoods  of 
our  own  country  where  such  a  thing  as 
a  gratuity  has  never  been  heard  of.  We 
fear,  however,  that  the  discovery  of  such 
a  place  would  require  a  much  longer 
journey  than  we  have  already  taken. 
The  tip  seems  to  have  come  to  stay. 
Probably  the  only  change  that  will  ever 
be  made  in  the  custom  will  be  in  the 
broadening  of  the  territory  infested  by  it. 

In  this  connection  we  are  reminded  of 
the  bit  of  warning  given  by  a  certain 
witty  gentleman  who  undertook  to  offer 
advice  regarding  the  necessary  things  to 
take  with  one  on  a  vacation.  He  con- 
cluded somewhat  as  follows : 

"  Pack  up,  like  the  rest  of  the  summer  re- 
sorters. 

More  dollars  and  dimes,  and  more  halves 
and  more  quarters ; 

For,  walking  or  riding,  or  eating  or  sipping, 

Or  reading  or  writing,  you  have  to  keep  tip- 
ping.''^ 
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XI Ii^ — Present  Day  Evidences  of  Christianity* 

By  Lyman  Abbott 


JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  had  believed 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  who  had 
come  to  deliver  Israel.  But  time 
went  on  and  Israel  was  not  delivered, 
and  John  in  prison  began  to  wonder  if 
he  had  not  been  mistaken.  He  still  had 
h\\h  in  Jesus,  and  sent  two  of  his  disci- 
pies  to  ask  him, "  Art  thou  he  that  should 
oosie  ?  or  look  we  for  another  ?"  Jesus 
bade  them  stay,  see  what  he  was  doing, 
and  then  report  what  they  saw  to  John, 
and  let  John  decide  for  himself. 

Now,  as  then,  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity are  the  things  we  see  and  hear. 
They  are  present-day  evidences.     They 

Luk»Tii.I9-2}. 


require  for  their  study  no  linguistic  or 
historical  scholarship ;  they  only  require 
observation  and  an  open  mind.  If  there 
are  no  such  evidences,  it  is  in  vain  to 
search  the  past  for  them.  If  Christ  is  a 
living  Christ,  we  should  see  the  evidences 
of  his  life  in  what  is  going  on  about  us. 
If  there  are  no  such  evidences,  it  is  not 
very  material  to  inquire  whether  he  rose 
from  the  dead  nineteen  centuries  ago. 
He  has  told  us  what  he  came  to  do: 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me, 
because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
glad  tidings  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent 
me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach 
deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recover- 
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ingof  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty 
them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord."  Is  he 
doing  this — now  ?  If  he  is,  those  who 
believe  in  him  have  no  need  to  look  for 
any  other  evidence  to  commend  their 
faith  to  others.  If  he  is  not,  no  other 
evidence  will  suffice.  The  testimony  of 
a  dead  past  is  no  adequate  basis  for  a 
living  faith  in  the  present. 

What  is  the  Church  of  Christ  doing  in 
the  community  ?  What  is  it  'doing  to 
proclaim  glad  tidings  to  the  poor  ?  what 
to  comfort  the  broken-hearted  ?  what  for 
liberty  ?  what  for  education  ?  what  for 
charity  toward  the  sick  and  the  suffering  ? 
Is  this  village  better  or  worse  for  having 
a  church  of  Christ  in  it?  Better  or 
worse  for  a  Sunday  with  its  cessation 
from  business,  its  comparative  quiet,  its 
home-coming  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  such 
questions  as  these.  The  churches  are 
the  sources  and  springs  of  a  thousand 
benevolences.  They  started  and  they 
still  support  the  hospitals  ;  they  are  the 
springs  of  charity  for  the  poor;  pop- 
ular education  was  begun  by  them ;  in . 
endowed  schools  and  collies  it  is  still 
carried  on  by  churches  or  by  the  men 
and  women  who  have  received  their  edu- 
cation from  the  churches.  The  hospitals 
on  Hospital  Week  receive  more  from  the 
churches  than  from  all  other  sources 
combined. 

I  admit  all  that  my  critical  friend  has  to 
say  in  criticism  of  the  churches.  They 
are  not  unworldly ;  they  lack  the  sense 
of  proportion ;  they  sometimes  lay  em- 
phasis on  minor  points  of  doctrine  or 
ritual  instead  of  the  gfreater  matters 
of  temperance  and  righteousness  and 
true  godliness ;  the  sermons  are  some- 
times dull  and  sometimes  too  long ;  the 
music  is  sometimes  more  for  the  glory 
of  the  singers  than  for  the  glory  of  God. 
Nevertheless,  the  churches,  widi  all  their 
faults,  are  the  inspirers  of  a  higher, 
purer,  better  life  in  the  community. 
They  make  for  higher  ideals,  for  honesty 
in  business,  for  purity  in  government, 
for  p>eace  and  happiness  in  the  homes. 
And  so  T  believe  in  the  Church ;  not 
because  it  has  descended  from  the  Apos- 
tles, not  because  Moses  gave  it  the  law 
on  Mount  Sinai,  or  Peter  preached  to  it 


on  Pentecost;  but  because,  wherever  it  is, 
it  does  something  to  give  glad  tidings  to 
the  poor,  comfort  to  the  sorrowing,  lib- 
erty to  the  enslaved,  enlightenment  to 
the  ignorant.  The  world — our  world — 
is  the  better  for  its  mission  and  its  mes- 
sage. 

But  Christianity  Is  more  than  Chris- 
tianity. It  is  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the 
spirit  of  Christ  is  not  confined  within 
church  walls  nor  expressed  only  in  church 
creeds  and  rituals.  It  is  the  spirit  which 
illumines  the  Four  Gospels,  which  makes 
radiant  the  portraiture  of  Jesus  Christ 
It  is  the  spirit  of  reverence  toward  God 
and  good  will  toward  men  ;  it  is  the  sfMrit 
of  pity  toward  the  unfortunate,  mercy 
toward  the  erring  and  the  sinful,  service 
toward  all  men.  To  believe  in  Chris- 
tianity is  to  believe  in  this  spirit — not 
merely  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  history 
of  Christ's  life  in  the  Four  Gospels,  but 
also  as  it  is  manifested  in  the  hospitals, 
schools,  social  settlements,  penitentiaries, 
and  various  philanthropies  of  to-day.  I 
believe  in  the  Apostles|  Creed ;  but  I  be- 
lieve in  Christianity  not  because  I  believe 
in  the  Apostles'  Creed ;  I  believe  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed  because  I  believe  in 
Christianity. 

I  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson 
River.  I  believe  in  the  existence  of  that 
majestic  stream  because  I  see  the  sun- 
shine gleaming  from  it,  the  shadows 
creeping  over  it,  the  commerce  borne 
upon  its  bosom.  I  do  not  have  to  go 
back  to  its  sources  in  the  Adirondacks 
to  be  sure  that  it  exists.  But  when  I 
ascend  to  its  upper  waters,  I  see  that 
originally  it  was  pure  and  limpid,  and  I 
know  that  the  impurities  which  make  it 
the  unpellucid  stream  it  is  in  the  High- 
lands are  accretions  added  to  it  from 
the  country  through  which  it  has  passed. 
So  I  live  in  Christendom.  I  believe  in 
Christianity  because  I  see  what  the 
Christ  spirit  is  doing  for  mankind,  what 
it  has  done  and  is  doing  for  me  ;  and  if 
I  trace  this  purifying  stream  back  to  its 
source  in  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  I  see  that  the  defects  and  imper- 
fections in  the  currents  of  thought  and 
feeling  in  Christendom  to-day  are  due, 
not  to  its  primal  source,  but  to  what  has 
been  imparted  to  it  but  does  not  truly 
belong  in  it — imparted  by  the  community 
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tfaroogfa  which  it  flows,  and  which  it  is 
purifying. 

Oar  summer  vacation  is  over.  Our 
series  of  Summer  Vesper  Sermons  is 
ended.     If  we  believe  in  the  spirit  of 


Christianity,  let  us  bring  back  to  our 
homes  a  new  endowment  of  that  ^iiit ; 
if  we  believe  in  what  the  Christian 
Church  is  trying  to  do,  let  us  give  to  it 
our  cordial,  unstinted,  and  uncritical 
support 


A   History  of  the  House  of  Lords' 


IT  is  not  often  that  a  historical  study 
of  serious  interest  commends  itself 
as  an  example  of  really  entertain- 
ing light  literature,  but  of  such  an  order 
is  Mr.  Kosmo  Wilkinson's  "  The  Per- 
sonal Story  of  the  Uppier  House,"  an 
account  of  the  evolution  of  the  House  of 
Lords  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  with,  as  the  title  implies,  special 
attention  to  the  traits  and  policies  of  its 
leading  members.  As  history  the  value 
of  the  work  is,  to  be  sure,  of  rather  a 
negative  character,  for  the  reader  is 
obliged  to  reckon  constantly  with  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  patent  admiration  for  the 
peerage,  an  admiration  which  occasion- 
ally leads  him  to  support  indefensible 
positions.  At  the  same  time,  due  ex- 
ception being  entered  to  statements  en- 
gendered by  partisanship,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  his  delving  through  the 
annals  of  the  past  has  resulted  in  throw- 
ing a  heightened  light  on  events  and 
personages  associated  with  the  House  of 
Lords  during  its  long  career,  and  on  the 
place  in  history  of  the  House  of  Lords 
ttsell  In  other  words,  when  read  with 
the  necessary  critical  caution,  his  book 
will  be  found  useful  in  supplying  a  cor- 
rective of  the  too  conmion  tendency  to 
leave  accomplishment  out  of  the  calcu- 
lation in  measuring  the  p>ersonnel  and 
influence  of  the  British  Senate. 

Admitting  that,  legally  speaking,  the 
Upper  House  can  be  said  to  have  ex- 
isted only  from  late  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  the  two  deliberative  bodies 
began  to  occupy  separate  chambers,  Mr. 
Wilkinson  finds  it, in  embryo  in  the  court 
<4  William  the  Conqueror,  and  in  more 
than  embryo  in  the  curia  regis  of  Henry 
L,  and  in  the  St.  Paul's  Council,  which 
formed  "  the  full-dress  rehearsal  of  the 

'.TTke  Personal  Story  ef  the  Vptir  House.    By 
.WUkiason.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Runnymede  performance."  One  of  his 
main  contentions  being  that  the  nation 
as  a  whole  had  been  represented  by  the 
peers  "  for  generations  before  represen- 
tation and  legislation  by  the  popular 
House  had  become  even  a  dream  of 
visionaries,"  he  naturally  declines  to 
accept  the  view  suggested  by  Dean 
Hook,  and  elaborated  by  a  more  recent 
commentator,  that  Magna  Charta,  so  far 
from  being  the  palladium  of  the  nation's 
liberties,  was  an  exquisite  piece  of  class 
legislation  designed  by  the  barons  in 
their  own  interest  Stephen  Langton  is 
thus  given  rank  not  only  as  first  in  the 
long  line  of  ecclesiastics  to  direct  the 
policies  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  as 
its  founder  as  a  "  popular  "  assembly. 
Nevertheless,  the  writer  grants  that  it 
was  not  until  the  Oxford  Parliament  of 
1258  that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  were 
induced  to  look  upon  the  barons  as  the 
representatives  of  the  nation.  Entire 
credit  for  this  is  awarded  to  Leicester, 
whose  portrait,  as  here  drawn  from  con- 
temporary sources,  is  remarkably  clearly 
defined : 

Outside  the  circle  of  contemporary  states- 
men [writes  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  closing  his 
sketch .  of  the  doughty  Earl  Simon]  there 
were  thoivhtful  observers  who  reflected  in 
the  rugged  prose  and  ruder  verse  of  the  age 
what  may  be  called  the  popular  feeling  on 
the  series  of  transactions  whose  closing 
scene  was  Evesham  Field.  These  comments 
derive  impressiveness  from  a  dim  sense  on 
the  part  of  those  who  make  them  that  only 
generations  as  yet  unborn  can  enter  into  the 
heritage  of  Leicester's  labor,  or  can  even 
tell  what  shape  the  work  is  finally  to  bear. 
For  the  thoughtful  writers  of  those  times 
two  things,  however,  were  enough.  Their 
universal  testimony,  borne  with  varying  de- 
grees of  explicitness,  is,  first,  that  Leicester 
summed  up  m  his  own  person  and  career  the 
best  aspirations,  social  or  political,' and  the 
highest  patriotism  of  the  age ;  secondly,  that 
he  had  impressed  his  own  personality,  not 
merely  upon  events  generally,  but,  in  a  spe- 
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cial  sense,  upon  the  body  into  which  he  was 
born  and  the  Council  in  which  he  was  pre- 
eminent. 

From  this  point  the  dominating  note 
of  the  book  is  Jhe  personal — ^gossip, 
anecdote,  and  brief  character  studies 
enlivening  and  illuminating  the  story  of 
the  struggles  between  the  peers  and  the 
crown  ;  of  the  co-operation  and  the  con- 
flicts between  the  peers  and  the  com- 
moners ;  of  the  establishment  of  parlia- 
mentary principles  and  procedure;  of 
the  displacement  of  the  Upper  by  the 
Lower  House  both  in  popular  esteem 
and  as  the  working  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and,  finally,  of  the  forces  con- 
joining to  bring  the  former  body  in  the 
twentieth  century  into  what  is  here  de- 
scribed as  "  a  stronger  position  than  at 
any  period  since  the  establishment  of  a 
limited  and  constitutional  monarchy." 
Some  of  the  gossip  and  a  few  of  the 
anecdotes  might  well  be  spared,  and  it 
could  be  wished  that  less  precipitation 
had  been  shown  in  passing  from  one 
topic  to  another.  But,  with  diis  reserva- 
tion and  these  exceptions,  the  collected 
memorabilia  afford  a  host  of  instructive 
glimpses  of  men  and  manners,  and  mir- 
ror, not  simply  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  the  cultural  devel- 
opment of  England. 

One  or  two  quotations  must  suflice  to 
indicate  the  deftness  with  which  Mr. 
Wilkinson  combines  information  and  en- 
tertainment. In  the  first  of  two  chap- 
ters studying  the  composition  and  status 
of  the  Upper  House  during  the  Georgian 
era,  the  following  description  of  Lord 
Chesterfield  finds  place : 

The  mere  name  of  Chesterfield  suggests 
associations  of  grace,  elegance,  symmetry, 
and  polish.  With  these  nothing  can  be  m 
less  attractive  contrast  than  the  personal 
reality  of  the  man  as  depicted  by  nis  con- 
temporaries of  pen  and  brush.  The  trunk  of 
a  giant  on  the  legs  of  a  dwarf,  limbs  so  ill- 
shapen  as  narrowly  to  escape  deformity,  a 
countenance  only  redeemable  from  unsight- 
liness  by  the  play  of  an  intellectual  expres- 
sion over  the  unlovely  features.  Such  in  the 
flesh  seems  to  have  been  the  man  who  was 
the  cynosure  of  his  own  generation  and  in 
whom  posterity  has  agreed  to  see  the  glass 
of  fashion  and  the  mold  of  form  for  all 
time.  The  fastidiousness  of  his  taste,  the 
systematic  inunorality  of  his  ideas,  the  keen- 
ness of  his  wit,  the  unpitying  hardness  of  his 
worldly  wisdom,  proclaim  him  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  an  age  which  saw  in  honesty 


merely  a  mode  of  hypocrisy,  and  which 
despised  virtue  as  a  mixture  of  feebleness 
and  folly.  In  a  modem  club  or  drawing- 
room  he  would  not  have  been  tolerated  for 
half  an  hour.  Without  the  excuse  of  being 
in  his  cups,  he  babbled  indifferently  to  men 
or  women  concerning  his  feminine  conquests. 
.  .  .  Such  was  the  surface  of  the  man.  The 
airs  of  the  fribble  and  the  affectations  of  the 
profligate  were  the  outer  covering  of  the  real 
philosopher  of  the  world,  of  uie  consum- 
mately able,  the  variously  experienced,  and 
the  exceptionally  successful  statesman.  No 
single  peer  did  so  much  towards  the  creation 
of  a  House  of  Lords  style,  different  from 
that  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  enduring 
to  the  present  day.  No  being  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  still  less  any  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  seen  so  much,  and  dur- 
ing so  long  a  space,  of  life  in  courts,  in  capi- 
tals, in  cabinets  and  senates.  .  .  .  He  was 
bom  in  the  reign  ot  George  I.  George  IIL 
had  come  to  the  throne  when  the  town  was 
talking  of  the  witty  exit  from  existence  made 
by  the  brilliant  earl.  George  Selwyn's  de- 
light was  in  the  mysteries  of  the  chamd- 
house.  "  If,"  said  the  dying  Chesterfield, 
"Mr.  Selwyn  calls  again,  snow  him  up; 
should  I  be  alive,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him ; 
if  I  am  dead,  he  will  be  interested  in  seeing 
me."  But  before  that  second  visit  was  pai^ 
if  paid  at  all,  absolutely  the  last  words  hao 
been  spoken,  "  Give  Dr.  DayroUes  a  chair," 
only  to  excite  the  physician's  comment, 
"  Superb !  that  man's  breeding  does  not  de- 
sert him  in  death." 

Recalling  Wellington's  resignation  of 
the  commandership-in-chief  of  the  army 
on  becoming  Prime  Minister,  and  his 
declaration  that  he  would  never  again 
interfere  in  army  matters,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
observes : 

The  soldier,  however,  never  merged  him- 
self in  the  statesman.  In  1S29,  when  he  had 
decided  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  Macau- 
lay,  then  a  youth,  talking  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
wondered  how  Wellington  would  win  over 
the  peers  to  a  policy  which  they  had  so  of  tea 
differed  from  the  commons  in  opposing.  "  It 
will  be  easy  enough,"  was  the  answer ;  "  the 
Duke  will  simply  say, '  My  lords,  attention  I 
right  about,  march.' "  This  was  scarcely  a 
caricature  of  the  g^eat  man's  oratorical  man- 
ner on  such  occasions.  As  a  speaker,  how- 
ever, he  seldom  reached  the  literary  level  of 
those  despatches  that  give  him,  as  a  military 
writer,  a  place  not  much  below  Napier  or 
Cxsar  himself.  Exaggeration  and  tautology 
were  the  two  besetting  faults  that  grew  upon 
him  with  age.  He  had  no  fluency ;  for  the 
most  part  ne  spoke  slowly^  his  impressive- 
ness  was  due,  apart  from  nis  personality,  to 
an  emphatic  and  vehement  manner  of  rap- 
ping out  his  sentences. 

To-day,  in  the  historian's  opinion,  the 
Upper  House  is  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
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name  the  legislative  paitner,  not  the 
political  rival,  of  the  Lower,  co-operating 
vith  it  to  facilitate  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business  and  sharing  with  it  the 
confidence  of  the  masses.  For  this  hap- 
pier condition  of  affairs  several  causes 
are  discerned.  One  is  that  the  House 
of  Ix>rds  "  has  become,  nominally  by 
the  sovereign's  favor,  instead  of  by  a 
committee's  selection,  the  meeting-ground 
of  men  belonging  to  all  classes  and  all 
schools  of  thought,  quaUfied  for  admis- 
sion into  it."  Another  is  the  influence 
exercised  by  individual  and  strikingly 
representative  peers.  But  the  chief 
agency,  Mr.  Wilkinson  does  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  is  "  the  emphatic  lesson  of  ex- 
perience that  the  modem  descendants 
of  the  men  who  came  forth  conquerors 
from  the  long  struggle  against  kingly 
despotism  in  the  thirteenth  century  are 


still  the  most  national  among  our  historic 
growths.  They  are  also  found  to  be  the 
most  universally  useful.  .  .  .  The  public 
has  had  more  inducements  than  formerly 
to  acquaint  itself  with  the  transactions 
of  the  Upper  House.  It  realizes  the 
truth  of  a  remark  once  made  by  an  Eng- 
lish statesman  (Lord  John  Russell)  whose 
popular  sympathies  never  permitted  him 
to  forget  his  patrician  descent.  Russell's 
words  were  as  follows :  '  When  a  great 
question  arises  which  requires  a  display 
of  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, of  specially  accurate  learning,  of 
constitutional  wisdom  particularly  prac- 
tical and  sound,  what  is  wanted  can  be 
found  nowhere  in  greater  perfection 
than  on  the  episcopal  bench,  among 
the  peers  of  three  centuries  of  nobility, 
and  the  recent  occupants  of  the  Wool- 
sack.' " 


Principles  of  Industrial   Peace' 


THIS  volume  assumes  as  its  basic 
principle  the  division  of  society 
into  two  classes — ^tool-owners 
and  tool-workers.  It  is  because  industry 
has  become  so  far  differentiated  as  to 
create  a  distinct  class  of  workmen  di- 
TOrced  from  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production  that  there  has  been  indus- 
trial war,  or  even  that  organization  of 
labor  and  capital  out  of  which  industrial 
war  has  grown.  The  author  does  not 
discuss  the  question  whether  such  a  dif- 
ferentiation is  desirable  or  not  He  does 
not  consider  any  of  the  various  plans 
which  have  been  proposed  to  put  an  end 
to  this  industrial  division.  Socialism 
and  so-called  Socialistic  reforms  he  does 
not  discuss.  His  book  is  pre-eminently 
practical,  a  book  of  immediately  applica- 
ble counsel  on  the  often  immensely  dif- 
ficult problem  how  to  promote  and  main- 
tain industrial  peace  between  the  two 
classes — the  tool-owners  and  the  tool- 
vockers — while  that  division  exists.  The 
questions  he  considers  are  such  as  these : 
How  shall  a  normal  wage  be  ascertained  ? 
How  shall  the  unavoidable  wage  fluctua- 
tions be  provided  for,  and  how  great 

*  PHiuitUs  and  Melhodi  of  Industrial  Peact.  By 
A.  G.  P«oa,  M  JC,  F.S.S.  The  Hacmillan  Co.,  New 
Vcrk. 


fluctuations  in  wages  are  to  be  expected  ? 
Should  the  employer  recognize  and  deal 
with  the  union  ?  Should  he  concede  a 
preferential  treatment  to  unionists,  and, 
if  so,  under  what  circumstances  ?  Should 
he  concede  exclusive  employment  to 
unionists — ^that  is,  the  principle  of  the 
closed  shop  ?  How  far  may  we  look  for 
conciliation  to  settle  labor  disputes  ? 
When  is  arbitration  legitimate,  and  how 
should  the  arbitral  tribunal  be  consti- 
tuted? Is  compulsory  arbitration  ever 
legitimate,  and,  if  so,  what  conditions 
justify  it  ? 

We  make  here  no  attempt  to  epitomize 
the  conclusions  and  counsels  of  the 
author.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  his 
spirit  appears  to  us  throughout  fair,  hb 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
point  of  view  of  both  parties  to  the 
industrial  conflict  remarkable,  and  his 
advice  generally  to  be  both  based  on 
sound  principles  and  practical  of  appli- 
cation. It  is  a  good  book  for  all  reason- 
ably open-minded  employers  of  labor  to 
read.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  some 
such  discussion  of  these  themes  made  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  in  all  technical 
schools.  For  we  are  persuaded  that  the 
most  common  causes  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs are  ignorance  and  prejudice,  per- 
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haps  we  should  say  the  ignorance  of 
prejudice,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
this  ignorance  is  quite  as  often  to  be 


found  in  the  foreman  of  the  shop,  if  not 
in  the  president  of  the  corporation,  as  in 
the  leaders  of  the  labor  union. 
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Adolphe.  By  Benjamin  Constant  (Les 
Cfassiques  Fnncais.;  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.    3KX6H  in.    184  pages. 

This  edition  is  charmingr  in  form.    The  book 

is  considered  by  French  critics  a  classic  of 

style. 

At  the  Sign  of  the  Jack  o'  Lantern.  By 
Myrtle  Reed.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x8  in.  353  pages.  *1.S0,  net 
Printed  and  decorated  in  the  same  dainty 
and  pretty  style  as  was  used  with  the 
author's  "  Lavender  and  Old  Lace "  and 
other  popular  books.  We  do  not  find  this 
tale  altogether  successful  in  its  alternating 
attempts  at  sprightliness  and  sentiment.  The 
characters  nei£er  act  reasonably  nor  talk 
naturally. 

Book  of  Daniel  Unlocked  (The).    By  W.  S. 

Auchincloss,  C.E.    The  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  New 

York.  5x8  m.  134  pages. 
A  novel  variation  of  the  traditional  view  of 
Daniel  as  predicting  the  future  is  given  here. 
Mr.  Auchincloss  holds  that  the  predictions 
extend  only  to  the  great  events  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  and  were  fulfilled 
in  these,  the  finale  being  in  the  bestowment 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Gentiles  (Acts 
X.  44,  45)  "  June  7,  a.d.  39."  On  ceruin  as- 
sumptions of  the  symbolic  significance  of 
numbers  the  concurrence  of  the  events  with 
the  predictions  is  figured  out  with  great  pre- 
cision. The  volume  contains  the  text  of 
Daniel  interspersed  with  comments  in  red. 
It  has  a  handsome  appearance,  and  is  an 
interesting  specimen  of  mgenious  exegesis. 

Child  and  ReUgion  (The).  Eleven  Essays. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Stephens.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  5x7K  m.  371  pages.  $1.50,  net. 
"  This  book,"  the  British  editor  tells  us,  "  is 
the  outcome  of  a  friendly  discussion,  at  a 
deacons'  meeting,  on  the  place  of  the  child 
in  the  Christian  Church.^'  Its  component 
essays,  one  of  which  is  by  Professor  Ladd, 
of  Yale,  deal  with  the  principles  at  the  root 
of  the  subject,  and  the  practices  in  which 
they  are  applied  by  various  religious  bodies. 
Thus,  Canon  Henson  writes  upon  the  relig- 
ious training  of  the  child  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  Dr.  R.  F.  Horton  writes  upon  it 
as  conducted  in  the  Free  Churches.  What 
it  is  among  the  Baptists,  in  the  New  Church 
(Swedenbor^ian),  and  among  the  Jews,  is 
similarly  exhibited  by  representatives  of  those 
denominations.  The  introduction  quotes  the 
views  of  a  somewhat  larger  group  upon  a 
question  formerly  discussed  more  hotly  than 


at  present — "  the  child's  status  before  God, 
and  its  need  of  conversion."  Those  who 
are  grappling  with  practical  problems  will 
find  in  these  essays,  written  from  various 
points  of  view,  much  that  is  suggestive  and 
helpful. 

Coming  of  Billy  (The).  By  Margaret  West- 
rup.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x7M  in-  fi.25. 
Billy's  coming  will  be  a  pleasure  to  readers 
of  all  ages,  for  Billy  is  a  delightful  addition 
to  the  real  small  boys  of  fiction.  His  parents 
send  him  from  India  to  Rose  Cottage,  Ei%- 
land,  where  he  is  a  source  of  continuid  sur- 
prises, not  always  agreeable  to  his  maiden 
aunts.  He  takes  a  hand  in  the  love  affairs 
of  the  "  youngest  and  prettiest "  Miss  Prim- 
rose. 

Elements    of  Rhetoric    and    Compo«itiaD 

(The).  By  Ashley  H.  Thomdike,  Ph.D.  The 
Century  Company,  New  York.  6Mx8  in.  340 
pages. 

Evolution,  Racial  and  Habitudinal.    By  the 

Rev.  John  T.  Gulick.  Published  by  The  Cam^ie 
Institution  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 
7xlOMin.    269  pages. 

Freethinker's  Catechism  (The).  By  Edgar 
Monteil.  Translated  from  the  French  by  F.  W. 
Mitchell.  The  Troth  Seeker  Co.,  New  York. 
3Mx5}4  in.    197  pages.    35c. 

A  different  ideal  of  Christianity  from  that 
which  prevails  here  has  been  current  in 
France.  What  is  called  free-thinking  there 
diflEers,  accordingly,  from  the  American  type ; 
eg.,  "  Q.  Does  the  Church  admit  marriage  ? 
A.  It  admits  it,  but  it  detests  it."  A  cate- 
chism of  this  sort  seems  hardly  worth  trans- 
lating. 

Heart  of  Catholicity  (The).  By  Frank  N. 
Westtott.  The  Vcung-Churchman  Co.,  MUwao- 
kee.    5Hx7Kin.    215  pages.    >1,  net. 

The  author's  standpoint  is  that  of  the  high 
Anglo-Catholic,  to  whom  the  term  "Prot- 
estant" is  obnoxious,  and  the  Protestant 
churches  are  only  schismatic  sects.  "  The 
heart  of  Catholicity  "  he  defines  as  "  the  love 
of  the  Son  of  God  for  man."  This  is  a  dis- 
tinctively moral  concept  Contrariwise  to 
this,  his  conception  of  catholicity  in  the 
Church  is  distinctively  intellectual,  as  condi- 
tioned on  the  acceptance  of  certain  forms  of 
doctrine,  worship,  and  organization.  The 
spirit  of  the  author  is  Christian,  devout,  and 
fraternal  toward  all  Christians  individually 
regarded,  but  its  manifestation  is  impeded 
by  his  fallacious  conception  of  cadicuicit)-. 
According  to  this,  public  worship  as  con- 
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ducted  hj  Protestants  generally  has  so  lost 
'  its  distinctively  Christian  character  "  that 
00  intelligent  and  loyal  Churchman  can  take 
part  in  it  The  Church  was  instituted,  he 
tells  us, "  to  represent  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Miod  to  men."  The  Pauline  account  of  it 
seems  to  take  a  different  view. 

Histoiy  of  Old  Pine  Street  (A).  By  Hughes 
Otiplnnt  Gibbons.  Ulustrated.  The  John  C. 
Winston  Co.,  PhiUdelphia.  5^x8^  in.  %6pages. 
Piue  Street  Church  in  Philadelphia,  the 
tUrd  Presbjrterian  church  founded  in  that 
dty,  is  the  only  one  dating  from  colonial 
times  still  on  its  original  site.  In  the  church- 
vard  some  three  thousand  lie  interred,  includ- 
ing many  Revolutionary  officers  and  soldiers. 
It  has  been  served  by  a  succession  of  re- 
markably able  ministers.  As  represented  by 
tbem,  it  has  been  on  the  right  side  in  times 
of  crisis,  whether  in  the  Civil  War,  or  in  the 
vindication  of  such  men  as  Albert  Barnes 
aod  L][man  Beecher  when  assailed  by  ultra 
Cahrinists.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
advance  of  moral  standartb  in  recent  times 
that  the  money  needed  to  erect  the  building 
Has  raised  by  lottery.  Originally  in  a  fash- 
ionable center,  now  in  a  slum  neighborhood 
■hence  twenty  other  churches  have  removed, 
it  remains  there,  consecrated  by  its  history 
and  pledged  by  its  endowment  to  a  perpetu- 
ity of  service  in  its  changed  environment. 
This  handsome  and  finely  illustrated  volume 
is  1  worthy  memorial  of  seven  generations  to 
many  more  to  come. 

In  Soabia-Land  (Wiirtemberg) :  An  Appre- 
dMioa.  By  Laun  Maxwell.  (Litmrr  of  the 
Gnat  Wocld.)  Honeyman  &  Co..  Plainfield,  New 
)cn«T-    4x6V4in.    lOO  pages. 

Man  of  the  Hoar  (The).  By  Octave  Thanet. 
Bobts-Memll  Comianr,  Indianapolis.  Illastrated. 
SxTMin.   477  paces.    $l.SO. 

Fine  in  spirit  and  thoroughly  readable  also 
as  a  story  of  character  aikd  incident  The 
book  b  concerned  with  the  labor  problem, 
but  it  is  not  a  novel  of  purpose  in  tlie  sense 
that  argument  is  substituted  for  entertain- 
ment There  are  several  flesh-and-blood 
characters  and  a  considerable  infusion  of 
humor.  The  "  hero  "  is  the  child  of  a  hard- 
headed  manufacturer  of  New  England  blood 
and  of  a  Russian  Princess  who  is  leagued 
with  Nihilists.  The  two  strains  curiously 
conflict  in  him ;  on  the  one  hand,  he  has  his 
""Other's  yeamiiig  to  help  the  oppressed  and 
the  failures  of  lift ;  on  the  other,  his  father's 
shrewd  common  sense  and  belief  that  in  the 
long  run  justice  is  better  than  charity. 
"Johnnie"  or  "  Ivan"  works  out  his  own 
personal  problem  while  he  is  learning  by 
oard  kooclcs  from  both  sides  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  issues  between  unions  and  capi- 
talists. The  author  has  in  some  way  ob- 
tained a  true  inside  view  of  labor  disputes, 
and  shows  us  with  equal  fairness  the  dis- 
honest labor  agitator,  the  honest  unionist, 
the  employer  who  means  to  be  and  is  a 
tyrant,  ana  the  employer  who  has  both  firm- 
WB  and  sympathy.  There  is  a  pleasing 
''?'*story.  In  several  ways  this  story  is  de- 
odedly  worth  reading. 


Marriage.  By  Jane  Dearborn  Mills.  The 
Nunc  Licet  Press,  Philadelphia.  454x6)4  in.  82 
pages.    SOc. 

Masters  of  Old  Age.  By  Colonel  Nicholas 
Smith.  The  Young-Churchman  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
SMx7Min.  280 pages.  >lJS,net 
Two  classes,  in  one  or  the  other  of  which  are 
nearly  all  readers,  will  find  this  book  decid- 
edly interesting — ^those  who  hope  to  live  long, 
ana  those  who,  having  lived  long,  hope  to 
live  longer.  Personal  memoranda  and  memo- 
rabilia abound  concerning  those  who  have 
mastered  the  secret  of  a  really  good  old  age ; 

I)ractical  and  proverbial  philosophy  scintil- 
ates  continually,  and  attention  is  gripped  to 
the  end.  As  a  record  of  the  victories  over 
old  age  and  bodily  infirmity  won  by  men  and 
women  of  many  sorts  this  book  has  a  tonic 
quality  both  of  physical  and  moral  efficacy. 

Modem  India.    By  William  Eleroy  Curtis. 

The  F.  H.  Revell  Co-  New  York.    Uhistrated. 

6x9  in.  513  pages.  $2,  net 
Like  Mr.  Curtis's  earlier  books  of  travel,  this 
volume  is  made  up  of  sketches  written  pri- 
marily for  newspaper  publication,  and,  like 
them,  it  is  lively,  gossipy,  and  entertaining. 
It  also  has  claims  to  serious  consideration. 
Mr.  Curtis  appears  to  have  journeyed  through 
the  peninsula  with  an  open  mind,  and  to  have 
maoe  excellent  use  of  his  unusual  facilities 
for  observation.  As  a  result  his  book  con- 
veys much  information  helpful  to  those  who 
would  understand  the  India  of  to-day.  At 
the  present  moment,  of  course,  special  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  comments  on  Lord 
Curzon'S  administration,  which  Mr.  Curtis 
unreservedly  declares  to  have  been  "  not  only 
a  conspicuous  but  a  remarkable  success. 
Although  he  has  been  severely  criticised  for 
his  administrative  policy  and  many  of  his 
official  acts  have  been  opposed  and  con- 
demned, the  sources  from  which  the  criti- 
cisms have  come  often  corroborate  the 
wisdom  and  confirm  the  success  of  the  acts 
complained  of."  A  feature  of  particular 
value  to  Americans  is  the  exposition  of  the 
activities  of  their  countrymen  in  the  relieious, 
educational,  economic,  and  social  life  of  India. 
The  book  is  liberally  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs. 

Only  a  Grain  of  Sand.  By  Charles  M.  Tay- 
lor. Illustrated.  The  John  C.  Winston  Co., 
Philadelphia.    6x8  in.    ^,  net 


Passion  for  Souls  (The).  By  J.  G.  Jowett, 
M.A.  (Second  Edition.)  The  F.  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York.    4)4x6}4  in.    127  pages.    50c.,  net. 

Pastor  Hsi  (of  North  China) :  One  of  China's 
ChriatiaDs.  By  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor  (n^e  Ger- 
aldine  Guinness).  Seventh  Edition.  Illustrated. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7%  in. 
401  pages.    »1. 

Pipetown  Sandy.  By  John  Philip  Sousa.  Il- 
lustrated. Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis.  5x7H 
in.  »1.25. 
A  book  for  boys,  with  enough  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, and  fisticuff  play  in  it  to  claim  boyish 
attention ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can 
be  of  any  real  value.  It  caiuiot  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  an  exalted  taste  in  litera- 
ture; and  a  boy  with  a  good  taste  already 
lorroed  would  not  care  much  for  it    It  con- 
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tains  bits  of  village  wisdom,  humor,  and 
anecdote  which  might  justify  its  existence  if 
the  bod^r  of  the  1x>ok  matched  them.  Its 
chief  point  of  interest  to  some  will  be  the 
author  s  name. 

RecollectionB  of  a  Confederate  Staff  OCBcer. 
By  General  G.  Moxley  Sorrel.  The  Neale  Publish- 
ing Co.,  New  York.   i}(x>Siim.   31 S  pages.    «2. 

Roman  d'un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre  (Le).  By 
Octave  Feuillet.  (Les  Classiques  Francais.)  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  mx6H  in.  253 pages. 

An  exceedingly  pretty  pocket  edition  of  a 

famous  French  story  familiar  to  generations 

of  boarding-school  girls. 

Saint  Cecilia  of  the  Court.    By  Isabella  R. 

Hess.    The  F.  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.    lUus- 

trated.  5x8  in.  212  pages,  fl.25. 
Touches  portraying  the  gjenerosity,  loyalty, 
and  cheerfully  borne  privations  of  the  poor  are 
the  best  feature  of  this  story  of  New  York 
tenement  life  j  and  Jim,  the  shoemaker,  is  a 
character  worthy  our  acquaintance ;  we  have 
met  his  like  in  fiction  until  we  feel  that  he  is 
an  old  friend  whom  we  are  always  glad  to 
encounter  afresh.  "  Saint "  is  a  nickname  of 
the  small  heroine  who  dwells  with  her  inebri- 
ate mother  in  a  downtown  court. 

Sonnets  and  Song^.  By  Helen  Hay  Whit- 
ney. Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  5x8  In.  81 
pages.    $1.20,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Speeches  and  Addresses :  Political,  Literary, 
and  Religious.  By  John  Charlton.  Portrait. 
Morang  £  Co.,  Toronto.  5Jix9  in.  499  pages. 
f2. 
Prominent  for  many  years  in  the  public  life 
of  Canada  and  favorably  known  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Charlton  is  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  country 
he  has  served  so  well,  and  American  read- 
ers should  welcome  this  collection  of  his  par- 
liamentary and  platform  speeches  for  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  resources,  problems, 
and  aspirations  of  the  Dominion.  They  will 
also  find  it  of  direct  interest,  for  in  addition 
to  incorporating  addresses  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, George  Washington,  and  "American 
Humor,"  Mr.  Charlton  recounts  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  a  number  of  episodes  in  our 
recent  political  history.  These  are  chiefly 
connected  with  the  campaign  for  reciprocity, 
in  which,  as  is  well  known,  he  has  long  been 
active,  and  to  which  he  here  devotes  consid- 
erable space.  As  may  be  imagined  by  those 
acquainted  with  his  unfaltering  faith  in  the 
destiny  both  of  Canada  and  of  the  entire 
continent,  he  likewise  dwells  on  the  measures 
Canada  should,  in  his  opinion,  take  to  meet 
her  growing  needs  and  accommodate  the 
immense  population— 50,000,000  to  60,000,000 
— which  he  predicts  wiU  inhabit  her  territory 


one  hundred  years  from  now.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  that  for  the  continent  at  the 
close  of  the  same  period  he  predicts  a  popu- 
lation of  not  less  than  375,000,000  English- 
speaking  people.  And,  as  the  speeches  on 
Canada^  transportation  problem  and  on  her 
fiscal  relations  make  very  evident,  the  speak- 
er's optimism  is  based,  not  on  sentiment,  but 
on  economic  considerations,  which  are  pro- 
pounded concisely  and  with  vigor.  Besides 
the  subjects  already  mentioned,  the  volume 
contains  si>eeches  and  addresses  on  "  The 
South  African  War,"  "  Sabbath  Observ- 
ance," "  Presbyterian  Theological  Colleges," 
"  A  Layman's  View  of  Christian  Evidences," 
"  Irredeemable  Currency,"  "  Political  Cor- 
ruption," "Conditions  of  Success  in  Life," 
and  "  David  Livingstone." 

Village  Artist  (The).  By  Adeline  M.  Peskey. 
Illustrated.  The  F.  H.  Rovell  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7}iin.    216  pages.    $1. 

With  kind  and  pretty  thoughts,  words,  and 
deeds  for  implements,  this  "  Artist "  works  in 
real  life  instead  of  in  paints  and  oils  or  in 
clay.  She  tries  to  bring  out  her  ideals  of 
beauty  in  her  own  life,  the  lives  of  her  neigh- 
bors, her  home,  her  garden,  the  school 
grounds,  the  church,  the  village  common. 
"  The  divine  image  is  somewhere  in  that  boy, 
and  I  am  training  my  eye  to  see  it,"  she  said 
of  Ben  Leith,  the  village  ne'er-do-weel,  when 
"painting  him  up."  A  wholesome  book 
about  the  "glories  of  the  commonplace," 
but  at  times  a  little  wearying. 

Why  is  Christianity  True  ?  By  E.  Y.  Mul- 
Iins,  D.D.,LL.D.  Illustrated.  Christian  Culture 
Press,  Chicago.    5}4  x8  in.    450  pages. 

Fresh  treatises  on  apologetics  abound  to-day, 
as  is  to  be  expected  in  a  transitional  period, 
when  fresh  knowledge  requires  restatement 
of  traditional  beliefs.  Dr.  Mullins's  _arp;u- 
ment  is  laid  out  four  square :  the  Christian 
view  of  the  world,  Jesus  Christ  the  evidence 
of  Christianity,  the  evidence  of  Ciuistian 
experience,  and  the  evidence  from  Christian 
history  constitute  its  four  sides.  He  writes 
with  vigor  and  keenness  from  a  strictly 
orthodox  standpoint,  rejecting  idealistic 
monism,  and  adhering  to  a  dualistic  view  of 
the  world.  Biblical  critics  will  hardly  be 
content  with  his  facile  use  of  staple  proof- 
texts,  but  he  lays  desirable  stress  on  ethical 
arguments,  ana  recognizes  the  interest  of 
Christianity  in  economic  and  industrial  as 
well  as  religious  freedom.  He  is  often  elO' 
quent,  and  to  many  a  wavering  mind  will  be 
convincing. 

Young  Man  with  a  Program,  and  Other  8er< 

moo*  to  Young  Hen  (The) .  By  George  P.  Eck' 
man,  D.D.  Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  5x7K 
in.    142  pages. 
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LttUrs  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  mmst 
w  ail  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  bt 
Published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
r  eJiUniai,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Righteous  Indignation 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

What  object  can  you  have  in  publishing 
uch  a  shameful  and  brutal  story  as  "  A  Cos- 
ack  Practical  Joke,"  in  the  September  2 
asue,  without  commenting  adversely  on  such 
mchristian  acts  ?  Perhaps  you  think  it  was 
I  Rood  joke.  Only  cowards  would  torment 
1  homan  being  in  such  a  manner,  and,  judg- 
CR  by  history,  it  seems  much  safer  for  Rus- 
.'ans  to  kin  aefenseless  Jews  than  fight  the 
ittle  Japanese.  J.  S^  D.D. 

[The  indig^nation  you  feel  at  the  incidents 
■elated  in  Mr.  Poole's  true  story  (for  in  these 
iketcbes  of  Russian  life  Mr.  Poole  is  narrat- 
ng  what  he  actually  sees  and  hears)  is  in 
txli  an  answer  to  your  question.  It  is  to  make 
>eople  indignant  because  such  things  exist 
hat  The  Outlook  has  printed  Mr.  Poole's 
leries  of  descriptions  of  men  and  things  as 
•hey  actually  are  in  Russia  to<lay.  We 
supposed  it  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
Dsanncr  in  which  the  story  is  told  that  it  was 
ix  author's  intention  to  hold  the  brutality 
:p  to  execration. — The  Editors.] 

The  Baldwin-2iegler  Polar  Expedition 
7>  tJU  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  editorial  paragraph  of  August  19 
ihout  the  return  of  the  Arctic  expedition  to 
r^nz- Josef  Land  under  the  auspices  of  the 
late  Mr.  William  Ziegler  has  been  called  to 
nr  attention.  In  the  interest  of  fair  play  I 
ted  compelled  to  correct  the  following  errors : 

First,  the  party  recently  rescued  did  not 
'  sustain  themselves  without  serious  suffering 
\r;  recourse  to  stores  left  in  the  vicinity  by 
(lie  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  and  by  the  Andree  relief  expedition  " 
ticue,  but  also  by  use  of  the  chain  of  stations 
built  by  the  Baldwin-Ziegler  expedition  of 
1  *A-1.  These  were  located  as  follows : 
Kventeen  and  a  half  tons  of  condensed  foods 
lequiralcnt  to  eighty-five  tons  of  ordinary 
foods),  especially  paclced  and  sorted  for  my 
cnateinplated  Polar  dash  from  Toeplitz  Bay, 
htitude  81"  45' ;  two  and  a  half  tons  of  con- 
densed foods  near  Cobure  Island,  latitude 
i''.'34' ;  a  portable  house  filled  with  stores  on 
>  newly  discovered  island  (Kane  Lodge,  lati- 
lEde  80°  50',  Greely  Island) ;  a  boat  and  small 
cache,  latitude  about  SO"  W  north,  on  Neu- 
stadt  Island,  lying  to  the  east  of  Liberty  Isl- 
laod  (discovered  and  explored  by  myself  and 
party) :  two  houses  and  a  shed,  one  of  which 
bo-jses  was  filled  with  stores,  besides  a  large 
q'^antity  in  the  shed  at  East  Camp  Ziegler ; 
)  (.acbe  at  West  Camp  Ziegler  ;  and  caches 
at  Capes  Dillon  and  Armour  and  at  minor 


points.  Well  do  I  recall  the  cheering  of  my 
party  when  the  last  package  had  Iwen  de- 
posited at  the  depot  at  Toeplitz  Bay,  in  the 
spring  of  1902 ;  and  is  it  too  much  to  suppose 
that  the  shipwrecked  party  of  1903-4  were  not 
grateful,  secretly  so  at  any  rate,  when  they 
found  those  priceless  stores  safe  and  sound  ? 

Second,  the  reference  to  my  expedition  as 
a  "  fiasco  "  has  no  foundation  whatever,  and 
does  gross  injustice  to  the  faithful  and  effi- 
cient service  of  my  party.  Apropos,  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  letters  received  by 
members  of  my  party : 

From  Herman  J.  Andree,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
November  29, 1903: 

I  saw  your  articles  in  the  "  Wide  World  Magazine," 
and  thought  the  account  of  the  trip  very  good.  I  sup- 
pose a  longer  account  will  be  written  later ;  but  I  think 
that  when  it  is  written  it  will  be  written  with  the  idea 
of  giving  very  little  credit  to  the  first  trip,  and  placing 
the  greater  credit  on  the  second  trip,  if  it  is  at  all  suc- 
cessful. As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  I  cannot  look  at 
the  first  year's  work  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  suc- 
cess ;  we  have  this  in  our  favor— not  a  single  expedi- 
tion that  attempted  to  reach  the  North  Pole  left  any- 
thing to  in  any  way  help  another  expedition  to  reach 
it ;  and  they  have  all  come  back  practically  crushed, 
while  your  expedition  returned  after  having  done  an 
immense  amount  of  the  work  necessary  to  reach  the 
goal,  and  with  the  expectation  of  finishing  the  work 
later. 

From  Professor  E.  DeKoven  Leffingwell, 
Knoxville,  Illinois,  December  IS,  1903: 

I  send  under  separate  cover  a  copy  of  the  "File 
Cross,"  which  contains  the  article,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
in  a  favorable  light  for  you.  You  will  notice  that  I 
gave  as  the  reason  for  our  return  [1902]  as  being  foolish 
to  start  on  a  SOO-mile  race  with  a  100-mile  handicap, 
and  also  for  laclc  of  cool  and  provisions,  etc. 

From  Carl  L.  Sandine,  New  York,  Octo- 
ber 3, 1902: 

When  I  arrived  on  the  Majestic  a  week  ago,  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  meet  Mr.  Ziegler  and  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  his  generosity,  at  the  same 
time  telling  him  that  I  thought  you  had  given  to  each 
one  of  us  according  to  our  merits,  etc.  Did  not  all 
our  work  go  on  like  clockwork  f  The  crew  and  the 
Russians  were  accustomed  to  hard  work ;  we  were 
not,  and  yet,  to  speak  the  truth,  they  admired  us,  for 
every  one  of  the  American  boys  represented  America 
splendidly  in  that.  .  .  .  You  gave  us  credit  for  it. 
Why  do  they  reward  you  in  this  the  meanest  way  ? 
...  I  spoke  generously  and  hopefully  about  giving 
you  all  right  and  honor,  speaking  about  Mr.  Ziegler's 
generosity,  and  that  I  knew  you  will  some  day  go 
back  and  return  triumphantly.  I  met  many  friends  of 
the  Swedish,  and  was  happy  to  tell  them  that  a  better 
expedition  there  never  was,  asking  them,  as  I  asked 
all  newspaper  men  swarming  about  me,  just  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  the  expedition,  for  this  was  only  its 
first  year.  Lieutenant  Bergendahl  (our  mate)  came 
over  to  Copenhagen,  and  he  confessed  that  he  a<t 
mired  you,  the  American  boys,  and  the  work  done, 
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and  so  does  Loth.  [A  few  days  later  Mr.  I>oth  wrote 
me  in  terms  of  loyalty  making  ^ipUcation  to  return 
with  me  the  second  year.] 

From  the  foregoing  and  other  evidence  in 
abeyance  it  is  dear  that  the  only  "  fiasco " 
discoverable  is  among  our  critics. 

Evelyn  B.  Baldwin. 

[1.  The  statements  as  to  the  use  of  pro- 
visions were  repeated,  as  was  evident,  from 
the  despatches  sent  by  the  Fiala  expedi- 
tion, in  which  there  was  no  mention  of 
using  the  Baldwin  caches.  If  such  use  werv 
made,  and  as  we  understand  Mr.  Baldwin 
he  believes  that  this  must  have  been  the 
case,  credit  for  it  should  certainly  be  given 
by  Mr.  FiaJa.  2.  The  word  fiasco  was  em- 
ployed, perhaps  not  with  exactness,  simply 
to  mean  that  tne  Baldwin-Ziegler  expedition 
entirely  failed  in  its  main  object — as  have 
many  other  Arctic  expeditions. — ^The  Ed- 
itors,] 

Are  Children  Studying  Too  Much? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  The  Outloolt  for  August  19  there  is  a 
letter  under  the  title  "  Are  Children  Study- 
ing Too  Many  Hours?"  Because  I  hear  m 
imagination,  as  I  have  too  often  in  reality 
heard,  a  chorus  of  voices  in  assent.  I  am 
moved  to  speak.  I  leave  to  others  the  task 
of  deciding  what  shall  be  taught,  although 
many  of  us  would  be  glad  had  we  learned 
earlier  that  trees  are  oeautiful  in  winter ; 
that  there  are  birds  in  America  besides  the 
English  sparrow,  and  that  even  he  has  mo- 
ments when  one  is  almost  persuaded  that  he 
is  a  bird  and  not  "  a  little  beast."  The  prob- 
.  lem  which  confronts  the  parents  is  a  serious 
one.  They  see  their  sons  and  daughters  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  years,  and  those  in  col- 
lege as  well,  anaemic,  emaciated,  writh  nervous 
systems  preparing  for  breakdowns.  What 
can  they  do  about  it?  The  family  physician 
will  tell  them  that  until  the  tenth  year  the 
child  must  have  ten  or  eleven  hours'  sleep ; 
from  the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  year  nine 
hours  is  the  minimum,  not  as  much  as  the 
child  needs,  but  the  least  his  body  demands 
when  it  is  obtained  regularly.  The  adult 
may  be  able  to  maintain  health  on  seven  or 
eight  hours,  but  when  hard  work  is  done 
more  sleep  is  required  to  restore  mental  and 
physical  vigor. 

If  the  children  in  the  school-room  are 
asked  how  many  of  them  get  nine  hours' 
sleep  each  night,  they  reply  that  they  have 
to  study.  Are  the  children  who  are  acquir- 
ing irritable  nervous  systems  going  to  bed  at 
half-past  nine  during  the  summer  when  they 
are  expected  to  wake  at  seven?  Are  the 
college  students  asleep  from  ten  to  half-past 


six  ?    Yet  those  hours  would  give  a  minimum 
for  each. 

At  the  end  of  a  period  of  three  months, 
when  the  paths  through  their  braiitcells 
leading  to  accnirate  thmking '  and  correct 
doing  have  become  grass-grown,  suffering 
from  loss  of  sleep,  students  in  school  ana 
college  go  back  to  take  up  work  where  it 
was  left  off.  Of  course  they  bring  their 
books  home,  of  course  they  study,  and  the 
debt  to  sleep  is  increased  the  first  night  and 
each  ni^ht  thereafter. 

Weariness  interferes  with  accurate  or 
rapid  work.  If  die  time  spent  in  studying 
over  hours  were  given  to  sleep,  health  would 
be  uninjured  and  time  saved  by  the  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  work  gained  during  wiaking 
hours. 

Study  is  not  the  only  element  causing  lacli 
of  sleep  and  nerve-strain.  In  the  society  col 
umnoi  the  papers  in  any  city  small  enough  tc 
have  personal  mention  made  of  average  indi- 
viduals it  will  be  seen  that  "  Miss  Ellen  Jon« 
entertained  at  cards  in  honor  of  her  four 
teenth  birthday."  Twenty  years  ago  Nellie 
Tones  would  have  celebrated  her  fourteentt 
birthday  with  her  friends  in  the  apple 
orchard,  and  -  the  newspapers  would  hav« 
known  nothing  of  it 

There  are  not  only  entertainments,  bul 
engagements  with  the  music-teacher,  th< 
dressmaker,  the  dancing-master,  the  gym 
nasium,  the  King's  Daughters,  the  Boys 
Brigade,  all  of  them  good  but  each  adding  tc 
the  pressure  and  the  nerve-strain  always  con 
sequent  upon  a  series  of  appointments  whicl 
must  be  met  at  a  definite  time.  This  is  tnii 
in  both  school  and  collie.  Neither  stud] 
nor  social  engagements  need  tax  streng^  il 
sufficient  sleep  is  taken.  Because  there  i; 
nd^^me  for  all  three,  sleep  is  n^lected 
Pa^ts  must  choose  for  the  children  whicl 
shall  be  had. 

My  experience,  including  four  years'  resi 
dence  as  physician  in  a  school  for  girls,  lead; 
me  to  say  that  if,  during  school  years,  Un 
students  sleep  as  many  hours  as  will  enabl< 
them  to  waken  refreshed,  good-natured,  an( 
ready  for  the  day,  making  up  the  sleep  los 
for  an  occasional  festivity ;  if  they  havi 
moderate  exercise,  much  fresh  air,  and  suffi 
cient  good,  simple  food  ;  if  they  are  not  coir 
pelled,  outside  of  school,  to  meet  appoin' 
ments  in  numbers  to  bewilder  the  nervou 
system  of  a  social  leader,  physical  develo[ 
ment  may  and  will  keep  pace  with  ments 
development,  the  percentages  in  school  risin 
with  increased  physical  vigor,  the  course  c 
study  as  now  found  in  most  of  our  school 
and  colleges  remaining  unchanged. 

Elkanora  S.  Everharo,  M.D. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 
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The  testimony  of 
'~'"^'^''*''°'    last  week  before  the 

New  York  Legisla- 
tive Committee  by  such  officials  of  the 
great  insurance  companies  as  Mr.  Crom- 
well, the  Treasurer  of  the  Mutual  Life, 
and  Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  New  York  Life, 
was  of  the  highest  importance,  not  only 
in  showing  the  relations  of  the  great 
companies  to  syndicate  operations,  joint 
accounts,  and  subsidiary  trust  companies, 
but  also  because  tliis  evidence  disclosed 
the  attitude  taken  by  insurance  com- 
panies, which  handle  in  the  aggregate 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
trust  funds,  towards  their  duty  to  the 
public  and  dieir  policy-holders.  Without 
attempting  to  examine  in  detail  the 
intricacies  of  the  involved  operations 
described  by  these  witnesses,  this  may 
be  stated  as  their  main  contention : 
Insurance  companies  have  evolved  from 
the  early  stage  when  they  offered  merely 
life  insurance  to  a  stage  where  they 
solicit  money  for  investment  and  thus 
accumulate  enormous  sums  which,  as 
they  allege,  can  be  profitably  managed 
only  by  the  companies'  engaging  in  the 
vast  financial  schemes,  such  as  the  flota- 
tion of  large  loans  on  the  market,  made 
possible  by  the  modem  system  of  co- 
operation in  finance  which,  as  Mr.  Per- 
kins declares,  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
eld  system  of  competition.  It  would  be 
a  perfectly  simple  thing  for  an  insurance 
company  dealing  with  thousands  of 
stockholders  to  calculate  very  closely 
what  money  it  would  need  to  pay  off 
policies  as  deaths  occur ;  the  life  tables 
used  by  actuaries  are  now  based  on  long 
experience  and  an  immense  number  of 
individual  facts  bearing  on  vital  statistics, 
and  the  percentage  of  payments  for 
losses  to  receipts  from  premiums  varies 
little  from  year  to  year  in  these  large 
companies.     It  is  totally  unnecessary, 


therefore,  for  a  company  to  keep  two  or 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars  as  sur- 
plus if  the  payment  of  insurance  claims, 
strictly  speaking,  is  alone  considered. 
But  far  the  largest  part  of  the  money 
paid  by  policy-^iolders  nowadays  is  not 
for  insurance  but  for  investment.  The 
Mutual  Life,  for  instance,  is  now  widely 
advertising  under  the  catchword  "  Make 
the  Mutual  Life  your  Savings  Bank." 
Whether  this  turning  of  insurance  com- 
panies into  savings  banks  is  or  is  not 
right  in  principle,  it  is  clear  that,  if  an 
insurance  company  is  to  be  a  savings 
bank,  it  should  be  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions and  limitations  as  to  investment 
placed  upon  savings  banks.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  legislation  in 
this  direction  will  be  recommended  by 
this  Committee.  Again,  it  appears  from 
the  evidence  that  all  the  great  insurance 
companies  have  taken  part  in  syndicate 
operations  and  joint  accounts  in  which 
these  companies  have  acted,  for  their 
own  interest  to  be  sure,  but  also  for  the 
special  interest  of  the  syndicate  or  the 
partner  in  the  joint  account,  on  the 
avowed  ground  that  to  make  diese  out- 
side corporations  or  individuals  richer 
will  inure  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of  the 
insurance  companies.  The  officers  of 
the  New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  Life 
maintain  with  apparent  sincerity  and 
earnestness  that  these  things  are  neces- 
sary because,  under  modem  financial 
conditions,  the  investment  of  hundreds 
of  millions  cannot  be  safely  carried  out 
by  direct  operations  with  brokers.  They 
maintain  also  that  as  individuals  they  do 
not  mean  to  profit  by  these  syndicate 
operations,  although  it  is  admitted  that 
sometimes  they  have  incidentally  done 
so.  Mr.  Cromwell,  for  instance,  evidently 
regarded  the  sum  of  $26,000  which  had 
accrued  to  him  in  a  few  years  in  this  way 
as  trivial  and  incidental. 
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We  do  not  question 
'""'"c'Sti""^"'"'  the  honor  of  either 

Mr.  Cromwell  or  Mr. 
Perkins,  and  we  can  understand  how  the 
practice  which  they  defend  has  insen- 
sibly grown  up.  But  as  a  practice  it 
cannot  on  principle  be  defended.  When 
the  same  mien  have  controlling  influence 
as  officers  and  directors  in  an  insurance 
company  and  also  as  members  of  a  syn- 
dicate which  sells  to  that  company,  they 
are.  legally  and  in  fact  lenders  and  bor- 
rowers in  the  same  transaction.  If  such 
a  state  of  things  is  allowed,  there  must 
be  danger  of  underhand  practices  and 
the  taking  of  personal  profit  in  dealing 
with  trust  funds.  To  prove  this  one 
need  only  remember  the  disclosures  re- 
specting the  Equitable,  and  need  not 
even  insist  that  the  same  thing  has  been 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  Life 
and  the  Mutual.  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins 
is  doubtless  perfectly  honest  in  believing 
that  he  can  be  an  official  of  the  New 
York  Life  who  aids  in  deciding  what 
investments  shall  be  made  and  at  the 
same  time  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.,  which  wishes  to  sell 
securities  to  the  New  York  Life;  he 
testifies  that  he  carefully  calculates  his 
share  of  personal  profit  as  a  partner  in 
the  Morgan  firm  from  transactions  with 
the  New  York  Life,  and  pays  it  back 
into  the  treasury  of  the  New  York  Life  ; 
he  testifies  also  that  his  motive  in  advis- 
ing the  unfortunate  investment  of  the 
insurance  company  in  the  International 
Marine  Syndicate  flotation  was  single 
in  the  interest  of  the  New  York  Life. 
But,  fully  accepting  his  assertion  of 
scrupulousness,  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
temptation  to  double  dealing  (that  is, 
dealing  at  the  same  time  with  double 
interests  naturally  opposed)  ought  not 
to  be  put  in  the  way  of  financiers  gen- 
erally. Neither  should  corporations 
which  are  trustees  for  many  thousands 
of  poor  people  be  permitted  to  carry 
on  secret  and  blind  accounts  through 
which  large  payments  may  be  ordered 
by  the  President  of  the  company  with 
absolutely  not  a  line  on  the  official 
books  of  the  company  to  explain  its 
purpose.  This  was  admittedly  done  by 
the  New  York  Life,  and  appears  to  be 
the  same  kind  of  transaction  that  was 


involved  in  the  famous  Equitable  Life 
account  of  $685,000  which  President 
Morton  rightly  refused  to  recognize  be- 
cause it  was  not  on  the  books.  Probably 
the  item  of  evidence  last  week  which 
excited  the  most  attention  was  such  a 
semi-concealed  payment  of  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $50,000  by  the  New  York 
Life,  which  it  was  imp>ossible  to  explain 
from  the  books,  but  which  Mr.  Perkins 
promptly  and  frankly  declared  was  a 
payment  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  the  last  Presidential  elec- 
tion. An  equal  amount  had  been  paid 
in  each  of  the  two  previous  Presidential 
elections,  and  Mr.  Perkins  justified  those 
payments  by  declaring  that  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley  campaigns,  at  least,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  New  York  Life's  directors, 
the  financial  interests  of  the  company 
and  of  dieir  policy-holders  were  at  stake. 
At  the  same  time  he  declared  that  the 
practice  of  payments  for  p)olitical  cam- 
paigns by  insurance  companies  was  bad 
and  should  be  prohibited  by  law.  In 
our  ju(^^ent,  such  a  law  should  apply 
not  merely  to  insurance  companies  but 
to  all  corporations.  Another  secret  pay- 
ment of  $100,000  is  under  investigation 
as  we  write,  and  is  by  some  newspapers 
alleged  to  have  been  used  at  Albany  to 
influence  legislation.  Whether  this  is 
so  or  not,  and  whether  political  contri- 
butions by  insurance  companies  are  jus- 
tifiable or  not,  one  thing  is  incontroverti- 
ble— namely,  that  what  these  saving  and 
investment  institutions  (for  such  they 
really  are)  may  do  or  may  not  do  should 
be  definitely  fixed  by  law,  and  that  their 
books  and  accounts  should  be  complete, 
intelligible,  and  open  to  inspection. 


The  favorite  pun  in  the 
*  w'^^t'"'  New  York  press  last  week 

consisted  in  a  play  on  the 
words  "  fusion  "  and  "  confusion."  The 
three  ingredients  in  the  anti-Tammany 
mixture  have  refused  to  unite,  and  the 
Citizens'  Union  has  withdrawn  from 
conference  with  the  other  two  bodies. 
It  was  not  a  very  congenial  assemblage 
at  the  best — a  National  party  machine, 
a  group  of  not  widely  trusted  radicals 
under  thoroughly  distrusted  leadership, 
and  an  organization  of  professedly  dis- 
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interested  citizens.  The  reason  which 
the  Citizens'  Union  gave  for  withdrawal 
was  that  the  other  bodies  were  unneces- 
sarily causing  delay  in  the  search  for  a 
cancUdate.  The  Republicans  think  they 
have  discovered  other  and  more  com- 
pelling reasons  for  the  secession.  In 
short,  each  side  seems  at  present  occu- 
pied in  ascribing  to  others  the  cause 
of  the  present  weakness.  There  is  very 
little  evidence  that  in  the  anti-Tammany 
forces  there  is  either  strength,  courage, 
or  prevailing  conviction.  Whether  it  is 
wholesome  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  a 
political  contest  is  not  unlike  war.  The 
fatal  defect  in  a  political  body,  like  the 
fotal  defect  in  an  army,  is  weakness. 
Unless  the  forces  which  are  opp)osed  to 
Tammany  become  not  only  stronger  but 
also  more  efficiently  directed  than  they 
are  now,  they  will  be  ill  prepared  for  the 
battle  in  November.  For  some  reason 
the  people  of  New  York  are  strangely 
blind  to  the  portentous  resultwhich  hangs 
upon  the  issue  of  that  battle.  Under  the 
coming  administration  the  great  network 
of  new  subways,  which  The  Outlook  has 
already  described  in  its  issue  for  Au- 
gust 12,  will  be  begun,  and  the  question 
of  granting  new  franchises  for  lighting 
the  city  must  be  decided.  In  other 
words,  the  people  will  have  to  depend 
upon  the  next  municipal  government  to 
determine  the  conditions  under  which 
diey  will  for  a  generation  have  trans- 
portation and  illumination.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  moneyed  interests  which 
at  present  control  these  necessities  of 
the  people  are  altogether  content  to  see 
disorder  in  the  ranks  of  the  anti-Tam- 
many forces. 


A  Ltar  Ported 


The   "Petit    Parisien"   of 


Paris  printed  a  pseudo  in- 
terview of  one  of  its  correspondents, 
which  was  promptly  cabled  back  to 
•\merica,  in  which  the  President  was 
represented  as  saying  something  about 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  the  peace 
of  Portsmouth  which  it  would  certainly 
have  been  very  undiplomatic  for  him  to 
say.  The  reported  interview  was  signed 
by  the  name  Legadfere  ;  the  only  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Petit  Parisien  "  whom 
the  President  saw  was  M.  Gaston  Richard. 
On  the  day  when  the  reported  interview 


appeared  in  the  American  newspapers 
the  following  caustic  and  characteristic 
telegram  was  sent  to  M.  Richard  from 
the  President's  private  secretary  • 

Gaston    Richard,   Hotel    Lafayette,   New 
York,  N.  y.  : 

The  President  directs  me  to  say  to  you 
that  the  alleged  interview  with  him  published 
in  this  morning's  papers  is  not  only  an  abso- 
lute fabrication,  wholly  without  basis  of 
truth,  but  that  your  conduct  in  obtaining 
permission  to  see  him  under  false  pretenses 
is  thoroughly  dishonorable. 

When  you  came  to  see  the  President  you 
informed  nim  that  you  were  the  grandson  of 
Marshal  Augereau:  that  you  had  been  at 
the  Battle  of  Mukden  with  the  Russian 
army  and  with  the  Japanese  army  afterward; 
that  you  understood  thoroughly  that  you 
could  have  no  interview  of  any  kind,  and 
that  you  simply  wished  to  pay  respects  to 
him.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Presi- 
dent received  you  and  listened  to  your 
account  of  your  experiences  with  the  Jap- 
anese and  Russians,  and  spoke  to  you  also 
of  the  deeds  of  Marshal  Augereau  and  of 
N^wleon's  other  generals. 

The  President  had  no  conversation  with 
you  about  the  terms  of  peace,  and  your 
account  of  your  alleged  interview  with  him 
is  a  fabrication  from  beginning  to  end,  with- 
out any  foundation  in  fact,  and  both  your 
untruthfulness  and  your  obtaining  permission 
to  see  him  under  false  pretenses  the  Presi- 
dent considers  highly  dishonorable. 

William  Loeb,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


This  incident  suggests  four 
"o'S.S    reflections.     (1)  A  liar  is  no 

less  a  liar  because  he  prints 
his  lie  in  a  newspaper.  Of  all  liars, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  liar 
for  hire  is  the  most  despicable.  He 
ought  to  be  dubbed  a  liar  and  excluded 
from  the  society  of  all  honorable  men. 
And  the  journal  which  wittingly  and 
habitually  prints  lies  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  all  honorable  homes.  If  the  re- 
ceiver of  stolen  goods  is  as  bad  as  a 
thief,  the  willing  listener  to  lies  is  an 
accessory  of  the  liar.  (2)  Lying  as  a 
fine  art  is  not  confined  to  American 
newspapers;  the  patronizing  of  liars  is 
not  confined  to  American  society.  Mr. 
Witte  suffered  from  lying  reports  of  in- 
terviews in  the  Russian  press.  Baron 
Komura  is  suffering  now  from  malicious 
partisan  liars  in  the  Japanese  press. 
The  false  interview  in  the  "  Petit  Pari- 
sien "  is  not  the  first  instance  of  the  kind 
in  the  Parisian  press.     There  are  simi- 
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lar  chronic  offenders  in  England  and 
Germany.  (3)  The  careless  reader  in 
the  presence  of  such  an  incident  as  this 
is  apt  to  say  in  his  haste  -that  all  report- 
ers are  liars.  This  is  not  true.  To 
read  with  credence  all  journals  is  indis- 
criminating.  To  condemn  all  journals 
as  unworthy  of  reading  is  equally  in- 
discriminating.  Sir  Donald  Wallace's 
"  Russia "  is  to-day  the  first  authority 
on  Russia ;  and  Sir  Donald  Wallace  is 
a  newspaper  correspondent.  So  is  Pro- 
fessor Dillon,  whose  articles  on  Russian 
life  in  the  English  reviews  have  attracted 
such  wide  and  deserved  attention.  So 
is  George  Kennan,  whose  painstaking 
investigation  would  have  given  him  a 
high  place  among  scientists  if  he  had 
devoted  his  life  to  science,  and  whose 
judicial  temper  would  have  entitled  him 
to  a  place  on  the  bench  had  he  been 
trained  for  the  bar.  The  writing  of 
contemporaneous  history  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult task,  and  the  men  who  achieve  suc- 
cess in  this  art  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  mere  gossipmongers,  still  less 
with  the  unscrupulous  liars,  who  degrade 
journalism  into  a  market  for  all  sorts  of 
adulterated  and  counterfeit  goods.  (4) 
It  is  just  to  the  great  body  of  reporters 
to  note  the  fact  that,  while  the  President 
is  accessible  to  newspaper  men  and 
talks  to  them,  as  he  does  to  every  one, 
with  extraordinary  freedom,  this  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  any  reporter  has 
taken  advantage  of  these  conditions  to 
foist  upon  the  President  a  fictitious  in- 
terview ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable, 
in  no  case,  we  believe,  has  any  journalist 
violated  the  President's  confidence  by 
reporting  to  the  public  sentiments  uttered 
in  private  and  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion. 


Mr.  Bryan  is  to  be 
th.  "diJSi2°i^bi.m  reckoned  with  as   a 

National  force  wheth- 
er or  not  he  ever  again  becomes  a  Na- 
tional candidate.  Two  recent  speeches 
of  his,  as  reported,  show  him  occupying 
the  position  of  a  leader  on  industrial 
questions.  In  his  Chicago  address  be- 
fore the  Jefferson  Club  he  opposed  the 
giving  of  charters  to  corporations  by 
the  Federal  Government,  but  advocated 


securing  Federal  control  over  great  cor- 
porations.   He  said : 

The  Democratic  National  platform  of  1900 
proposed  a  National  remedy  for  the  trusts 
entirely  consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
State  remedies.  It  sugg^ested  a  license  sys- 
tem— the  license  to  permit  a  corporation  to 
do  business  outside  of  the  State  of  its  origin, 
upon  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
license,  but  the.  license  would  not  permit  it 
to  do  business  in  any  other  State  except 
upon  compliance  with  the  conditions  pro- 
vided by  the  State.  In  other  words,  it  would 
be  such  a  license  as  is  now  granted  for  the 
sale  of  liquor.  When  a  Federal  license  is 
issued  for  the  sale  of  liquor,  it  does  not  carry 
with  it  any  immunity  from  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  license  is  in  force. 

Substantially  this  plan  was  advocated 
by  Mr.  James  R.  Garfield  in  his  report  to 
the  President  last  year,  and  seems  to  us 
to  have  some  great  advantages  and  to 
be  worthy  of  greater  attention  than  it 
has  yet  received  from  either  Congress 
or  the  press.  In  his  other  address,  at 
Omaha,  Mr.  Bryan  urged  a  measure 
which  The  Outlook  has  heretofore  urged, 
which  has  been  adopted  with  good  results 
in  some  of  the  States  and  in  Canada, 
and  to  which  only  opponents  of  every 
form  of  govenunental  interference  in 
labor  troubles  are  likely  to  object.  Mr. 
Bryan  said : 

There  oujght  to  be  in  every  city,  in  every 
State,  and  in  the  Nation  a  permanent  arbi- 
tration board  with  power  to  investigate  and 
report  on  any  labor  trouble.  The  compul- 
sory investi^tion  of  a  labor  trouble  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  compulsory  en- 
forcement of  the  finding  of  the  board.  It  is 
far  more  important  that  the  investigation 
shall  be  compulsory  when  either  partv  desires 
it  than  that  the  finding  shall  be  binding, 
because  public  opinion  will  surely  enforce 
a  fair  ana  impartial  finding. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  President 
urge  Congress  at  its  next  session  to  con- 
fer such  power  of  compulsory  investiga- 
tion on  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  upon  a  plan  modeled  after  that 
of  Canada,  so  that  the  Bureau  should 
have  a  right  to  investigate  any  labor  dif- 
ficulty of  National  proportions,  and  a 
duty  to  conduct  such  an  investigation 
on  the  request  of  either  of  the  parties 
or  of  the  third  party — ^the  public.  The 
existence  of  such  power  in  the  Depart- 
ment would  go  far  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  labor  difficulties  in  the  coal 
field.     If  they  do  reciu-,  it  will  be  because 
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neitlier  the  operators  nor  the  miners 
recognize  any  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  public  have  now  absolutely 
no  means  of  holding  them  to  such  re- 
sponsibility. Public  opinion  cannot  be 
effectively  appealed  to  because  the  pub- 
lic have  no  other  means  of  ascertaining 
the  tacts  than  the  public  press,  and  the 
press  shares  the  party  prejudices  engen- 
dered by  the  conflict 


The  Commissioner 
pJi^.JlwSr*DS5.r.  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue has  ordered 
that  after  December  1  any  one  who 
sells  so-called  "  patent  medicines  "  "  com- 
posed chiefly  of  distilled  spirits,  or  mix- 
tures diereof,  without  the  addition  of 
drugs  or  medicinal  ingredients  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  change  materially  the 
diaiacter  of  the  alcoholic  liquor,"  must 
be  licensed  as  a  retail  liquor  dealer. 
*'The  same  ruling,"  says  the  Commis- 
sioner, "  ai^lies  to- every  alcoholic  com- 
pound labeled  as  a  remedy  for  disease, 
and  containing,  in  addition  to  distilled 
spirits,  only  substances  or  ingredients 
whidi,  however  large  their  quantity,  are 
not  of  a  character  to  impart  any  medici- 
nal quality  to  the  compound."  This 
additional  statement  seents  to  forestall 
manufacturers  of  such  drugs  from  cir- 
cumventing the  ruling  by  adding  com- 
paratively harmless  ingredients.  Here- 
tofore the  sworn  statement  of  a  manufac- 
turer has  been  accepted  as  the  official 
description  of  the  contents  of  each  com- 
pound. Hereafter  this  will  be  supplanted 
bytbe  independent  analysis  of  the  depart- 
ment chemists.  This  order  will  interfere 
seriously  with  the  habits  of  those  who, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  have  be- 
come habitual  users  of  alcohol  as  the 
result  of  taking  patent  medicines.  Such 
a  cas«  as  that  which  recendy  came  to 
our  knowledge,  in  which  a  clergyman 
who  called  in  a  i^ysician  was  discovered 
to  be  suffering  trom  alcoholism  through 
the  use  of  a  widely  advertised  proprietary 
article,  will  be  rarer  than  it  is.  That 
clergyman  would  not  have  bought  the  stuff 
if  be  had  had  to  go  to  a  licensed  liquor 
dealer  to  get  it  What  is  still  more  im- 
portant, inothers  who  now  give  alcohol 
disguised  in  drug  bottles  to  their  chil- 


dren will  have  at  least  a  chance  of  un* 
derstanding  better  what  they  are  doing. 
The  practice  of  implanting  in  little  chil- 
dren an  appetite  for  alcohol  and  opiates 
is  one  which  curses  this  land  to  an 
alarming  extent  It  creates  annually  no 
one  knows  how  many  habitual  drunkards. 
The  man  who  takes  his  whisky  over 
the  open  bar  knows  what  he  is  doing ; 
but  the  child  to  whom  alcohol  or  an  opiate 
is  given  is  subjected  to  peril  without 
knowing  it.  The  manufacturers  of  these 
disg^uised  stimulants  and  narcotics  have, 
unfortunately,  strong  allies  in  a  large 
part  of  the  newspaper  press,  which  finds 
their  advertisements  a  source  of  great 
profit  City  dailies,  country  weeklies, 
and  denominational  oi^ns  are  about 
equally  offenders  against  this  aspect 
of  the  public  welfare.  We  hope  that 
the  order  of  Commissioner  Yerkes  will 
shame  the  press  into  excluding  from 
their  columns  advertisements  of  such 
articles  and  will  help  to  arouse  a  healthy 
public  opinion  against  the  surreptitious 
use  of  stimulants. 


However  guilty  of  negligence 
^^SJSrter     °^    recklessness    motorman 

and  signalman,  or  both,  may 
have  been  in  the  fri^tful  accident  on 
the  elevated  road  in  New  York  City 
last  week,  by  which  eleven  passengers 
were  k.Ued  and  forty  or  fifty  seriously 
injured,  the  mani^ment  of  the  road 
cannot  plead  the  gai\t  of  their  employees 
as  an  excuse  for  their  own  remissness. 
The  comer  of  Ninth  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
third  Street,  where  the  disaster  took 
place,  has  long  been  known  to  all  as  a 
danger  spot — one  of  three  or  four  where 
unguarded  short  curves  make  the  turn  a 
difficult  one  even  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed 
for  the  seven-car  electric  trains  now  in 
use  on  the  elevated  lines.  From  the 
Fifty-ninth  Street  station  Ninth  Avenue 
trains  run  south  direcdy  past  the  Fifty- 
third  Street  comer,  while  Sixth  Avenue 
trains  are  switched  eastward  into  Fifty- 
third  Street  Nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  for  either  train  to  approach 
this  comer  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  is  in 
the  highest  degree  reckless  and  criminal. 
Yet  general  observation  and  the  admis- 
sions of  the  railway  officials  show  that  it 
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has  been  the  general  practice  of  Ninth 
Avenue  motormen  to  pass  this  comer  at 
a  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  and  to 
rely  entirely  upon  the  switch-tender  (or 
towerman)  to  see  that  their  south-bound 
track  was  open.  A  mistake  by  the  signal- 
man might  well  mean,  not  merely  the  over- 
throwing of  one  car  into  the  street,  as  in 
this  case,  but  of  a  whole  train.  Probably 
in  last  week's  accident  the  signalman 
(or  a  substitute  who  took  his  place  for  a 
moment)  mistook  the  Ninth  Avenue  train 
for  a  Sixth  Avenue  train  and  set  the 
switch  and  sigpial  accordingly,  while  the 
motorman,  assuming  without  looking  that 
his  track  was  right,  dashed  at  full  speed 
into  the  curve,  with  the  inevitable  result. 
But  the  lives  of  passengers  should  not 
by  any  possibility  be  put  at  the  mercy 
of  a  single  act  of  stupidity  wherever  the 
danger  exists — and  it  exists  wherever 
one  track  crosses  another  or  one  line 
branches  off  by  a  switch  from  another — 
that  a  train  may  take  a  curve  too  fast  or 
collide  with  another.  Whether  at  these 
danger  spots  on  the  elevated  a  change 
of  grade  is  requisite — so  that  the  trains 
may  run  on  different  tracks,  one  over 
the  other ;  whether  or  not  automatic  ap- 
pliances can  be  found  to  make  accident 
impossible  ;  or  whether  there  should  be 
a  fixed  rule  forbidding  motormen  to 
pass  such  a  point  without  coming  nearly 
or  quite  to  a  standstill — these  are 
questions  for  experts  and  the  State 
Railway  Commission.  But  the  pub- 
lic has  a  rig^t  to  demand  that  some 
effective  plan  to  this  end  be  put  in  oper- 
ation without  delay.  The  risk  is  known, 
and  has  been  known  for  years ;  that 
such  disasters  have  not  happened  before 
is  far  more  remarkable  than  that  a  single 
employee  should  in  one  instance  lose  his 
presence  of  mind. 


The  Araericaa  Board: 
The  Story  of  the  Year 


The  reports  pre- 
sented at  Seattle 
blend  light  and 
shadow.  The  light  is  on  the  foreign 
field,  the  shadow  is  here  in  the  slowness 
of  the  churches  to  respond  to  unprece- 
dented opportunities.  A  noteworthy  fea- 
ture of  the  foreign  work  is  the  part 
borne  by  the  people  themselves  among 
vbom  the  work  goes  on.    In  eastern 


Tuikey,  swept  by  massacres  and  spoli- 
ation but  a  few  years  since,  two  dollars 
are  contributed  by  the  natives  for  every 
dollar  put  in  by  the  Board.  In  India 
and  Ceylon,  where  the  average  day's 
wage  of  laborers  is  but  ten  cents,  the 
contributions  of  the  people  amounted 
last  year  to  over  $34,000  in  gold.  Over 
one-fourth  of  the  churches  under  the 
care  of  the  Board  are  already  self- 
supporting.  Seventy-five  millions  of 
people  occupy  the  various  territories  of 
its  scattered  field,  which  includes  the  en- 
tire Turkish  nation,  nearly  one-fourth  of 
Japan,  vast  districts  of  China  and  India, 
with  a  thousand  Pacific  islands,  and 
whole  tribes  in  Africa.  In  North  China 
the  Boxer  devastations  in  1 900  have  been 
followed  by  a  wonderful  renaissance, 
immense  audiences,  and  multiplied  con- 
verts. In  western  Turkey  the  hostile 
attitude  of  the  Government  has  relaxed, 
and  the  prospect  now  is  that  the  demand 
of  American  institutions  for  the  liberty 
accorded  to  those  of  France  and  other 
Powers  will  be  respected.  In  Moham- 
medan lands  educational  work  through 
colleges,  schools,  and  literature  is  ti^e 
leading  line.  In  India,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  found  necessary  to  empha- 
size industry  as  well  as  learning,  and  six 
or  seven  strong  mdustrial  schools  have 
been  established.  The  little  mission  in 
intolerant  Austria  has  borne  remarkably. 
Among  its  fruits  are  thirteen  Bohemian 
pastors  and  preachers  in  several  of  our 
States,  besides  theological  students, 
Bible  readers,  colporteurs,  and  deacons 
of  churches,  who  were  gathered  in  by 
American  missionaries  in  their  home 
land.  A  solitary  note  of  apprehension 
comes  from  South  Africa,  where  the 
British  Government's  suspicion  of  the 
movement  of  "  Ethiopianism,"  asserting 
that  Africa  is  the  black  man's  coun- 
try, has  hampered  our  missions  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  feels  that  "  justice 
and  righteousness  are  at  stake."  Else- 
where all  along  the  line  a  jubilant  note 
is  sounded. 


The  American  Board ; 
The  Support  of  It*  Work 


On  the  field,  says 
Dr.  Patton,  ap- 
pears "a  situatioQ 
to  call  forth  an  army  of  volunteers  and  a 
plethora  of  gifts."    Here,  however, "  th« 
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Prudential  Coininittee  find  themselves 
forced  to  exert  their  greatest  energy  in 
cutting  down  the  work  and  refusing 
appeab."  It  would  appear  from  the 
Treasurer's  report  that  "  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  pew "  needs  waking  up. 
The  women  have  done  well,  their  three 
auxiliary  boards  having  contributed 
rather  more  than  two-thirds  as  much  as 
has  come  from  "churches  and  indi- 
viduals." Sixty-one  new  missionaries 
have  been  sent  out  during  the  past  two 
years,  but  the  supply  is  still  short  of  the 
demand  for  reinforcements.  In  short, 
the  success  met  with  abroad  has  been 
embarrassing;  its  pace  has  not  been 
kept  up  with  in  the  home  field.  Next 
year  comes  the  centennial  of  the  memora- 
ble "  haystack  "  prayer-meeting  at  Will- 
iamstown,  when  Samuel  J.  Mills  and 
other  coU^e  students,  taking  shelter 
from  a  shower,  originated  the  movement 
out  of  which  four  years  later  grew  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  the  first  on 
.\merican  soil.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
commemoration  of  such  an  anniversary 
will  witness  a  quickened  enthusiasm  for 
the  great  work  so  humbly  begun,  and  do 
away  with  the  reason  for  regret  at  the 
stinted  supplies  of  men  and  means  to 
enter  open  doors.  The  past  year  has, 
indeed,  shown  an  increase  of  tiiese,  but 
far  from  enough,  and  the  Board,  though 
receiving  a  sum  but  twice  exceeded  in 
its  history,  closed  the  year  with  a  heavy 
debt  Whatever  discouragement  of  gifts 
may  have  arisen  from  the  debate  con- 
cerning "  tainted  money  "  has  probably 
been  removed  by  the  decisive  action  of 
the  Board,  which,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  10, 
laid  on  the  table  Dr.  Gladden's  reso- 
lution affirming  that  "  the  ofiicers  of  this 
society  should  neither  solicit  nor  invite 
donations  to  its  funds  from  persons 
whose  gains  are  generally  believed  to 
have  been  made  by  methods  morally 
reprehensible  and  socially  injurious." 
This  action  probably  ends  the  hot  debate, 
at  least  for  the  present,  and  certainly 
leaves  the  Committee  free  not  only  to 
accept  but  to  solicit  funds  in  all  quarters, 
provided  neither  the  acceptance  nor  the 
solidtation  is  accompanied  by  conditions 
which  imply  an  indorsement  of  the  donor 
or  the  methods  by  which  the  money  has 
been  acquired. 


While  part  of  his  suite 
*"*^^^**   left  for  Japan  last  week, 

Baron  Komura,  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister  and  ranking  envoy  at 
the  recent  Portsmouth  conference,  was 
unable  to  accompany  it,  owing  to  sudden 
and  severe  prostration  by  illness.  This 
physical  misfortune  has  called  forth  the 
immediate  and  sympathetic  solicitude  of 
the  American  jjeople.  As  we  go  to  press 
it  is  announced  that  Baron  Komura  is 
better,  and  that  he  may  be  able  to  sail  for 
his  home  in  October.  The  past  week  has 
apparently  brought  forth  only  pro-Amer- 
ican expressions  in  Japan,  and  even  in 
China.  In  his  report  of  an  investigation 
into  the  burning  of  a  few  Christian 
churches  by  the  Tokyo  mob  the  week 
previous,  an"  American  missionary  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  attacks  on 
the  churches  were  not  premeditated,  but 
were  simply  incidental  to  the  general 
excitement.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  violence  against  Christian  pastors, 
and  littie  against  foreigners.  Evidence 
would  indicate  that  the  trouble  was  not 
instigated  by  hatred  either  of  foreig.iers 
or  Christianity.  In  a  reported  interview, 
Marquis  Ito,  formerly  Prime  Minister 
and  now  one  of  the  Elder  Statesmen, 
declared  that  some  of  the  Japanese  were 
undoubtedly  dissatisfied  with  the  peace 
terms,  but  that  there  was  only  one  senti- 
ment regarding  President  Roosevelt's 
action — namely,  sincere  appreciation  of 
his  noble  and  disinterested  exertions  on 
behalf  of  peace  and  humanity.  The 
Marquis  emphatically  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  ill  feeling  ag^ainst  America,  much 
less  against  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  a  speech 
before  the  Provincial  Governors  last 
week  Premier  Katsura  said : 

The  peace  negotiations,  brought  about 
through  the  good  offices  of  President  Roose- 
velt, have  been  concluded.  .  .  .  Your  earnest 
and  efficient  efforts  in  guiding  the  people  of 
your  respective  localities  are  fuMy  recog- 
nized. ...  It  is  highly  re^ettable  that  dis- 
turbances have  occurred  in  the  capital,  but 
we  hope  that  your  localities  will  remain  at 
peace.  ...  In  enforcing  restrictive  measures 
over  the  press,  promulgated  by  an  urgency 
ordinance,  you  are  required  to  be  guided  by 
moderation.  .  .  .  We  hope  that  under  your 
experienced  guidance  the  nation  will  fully 
realize  the  fruits  of  its  victory. 

The  press  censorship  referred  to  was 
made  necessary  by  revolutionary  and 
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treasonable  sentiments  to  which  a  certain 
class  of  sensational  and  unscrupulous 
Japanese  newspap)ers  had  given  utter- 
ance. While  it  is  gratifying  to  see  the 
nation  assert  itself,  it  is  not  gratifying  to 
Japanese  lovers  of  law  and  order  that  the 
violence  of  an  irresponsible  mob  and  the 
ravings  of  low-grade  newspapers  should 
be  considered  symptomatic  of  the  sober 
second  thought  of  the  people. Asa  re- 
sult of  the  boycott  in  China,  some  Chinese 
students  have  left  the  schools  in  which 
Americans  were  employed  as  teachers 
or  where  American  text-books  were  used. 
In  one  case  the  students  tore  the  map  of 
the  United  States  from  the  wall.  Last 
week's  report,  however,  indicates  not 
only  a  general  weakening  of  the  boycott, 
but  also  that  a  number  of  Atnerican  in- 
stitutions— notably  St.  John's  College  at 
Shan^ai  and  St.  James  Hospital  at 
Nganking — ^were  entirelyunaffected.  We 
also  leam  from  a  despatch  last  week 
from  Mr.  Sammon,  our  Consul  at  Niu- 
chuang,  that  a  large  amount  of  Ameri- 
can goods  piled  up  unsold  in  the  Shang- 
hai warehouses  are  likely  to  find  a  ready 
market  in  Niuchuang,  where  the  boycott 
has  never  been  powerful,  and  also 
throughout  Manchuria,  now  that  the 
Japanese,  with  characteristic  far-sighted- 
ness, have  removed  the  restrictions  on 
river  shipments  into  the  interior. 


Japan's  greatest  single 
"^'Muii     '     "aval     loss    has    taken 

place  after  the  war  has 
ended.  Admiral  Togo's  flag-ship,  the 
battle-ship  Mikasa,  was  destroyed  in 
Sasebo  harbor  on  September  11,  with  a 
loss  of  nearly  six  hundred  men.  It  was 
this  vessel  from  which  Admiral  Togo 
displayed  at  the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan  the  signal,  "  The  destiny  of  our 
empire  depends  upon  this  action.  You 
are  all  expected  to  do  your  utmost;" 
and  in  the  engagement  that  followed  the 
Mikasa  approached  nearer  the  Russian 
line  than  any  other  battle-ship,  and  had 
the  heaviest  losses  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  latter  statement  is  also  true  of  the 
Mikasa  in  the  battle  of  August  10  off 
Port  Arthur,  and  no  other  proof  is  needed 
that  Admiral  Togo  is  a  fighting  Admiral 
^s  well  as  an  org:anizer  and  strategist 


Just  how  the  terrible  calamity  at  Sasebo 
took  place  is  not  altogether  clear,  for  the 
Japanese  reports  are  characteristically 
brief.  It  is  said  that  the  fire  started  at 
midnight  of  September  10,  and  spread 
rapidly  until  it  reached  the  magazine 
aft,  which  exploded,  with  the  result  that 
a  hole  was  blown  in  the  port  side  of  the 
ship  below  the  water  line.  It  is  thought 
possible  that  imperfect  electric  insula- 
tion  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  fire. 
Admiral  Togo  was  not  on  board.  The 
Mikasa  was  a  first-class  battle-ship  of 
over  15,000  tons  displacement,  with  a 
speed  of  ei^teen  knots.  She  carried  a 
crew  of  935  men  and  officers,  and  had 
four  twelve-inch  and  fourteen  six-inch 
gans,  besides  many  smaller  ones  and 
four  torpedo  tubes. 


_  ,.-._.-  Just  before  sailing  for  Eu- 
Concctdon*  Tope  last  Week  Mr.  Witte 
announced  that  the  Rus- 
sian retaliatory  duties  on  American 
goods,  imposed  in  1901,  were  laid  in 
consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
treaty  interpretation,  and  that  henceforth 
our  products  would  be  admitted  at  the 
rates  now  levied  on  the  products  of  other 
countries.  In  addition  to  other  duties 
on  sugar,  the  Dingley  Act  imposes  a 
countervailing  duty  to  offset  any  export 
bounty  granted  by  a  foreign  Govern- 
ment. The  Russian  Government  has 
laws  which  r^^late  the  production  and 
sale  of  sugar  and  stimulate  its  export. 
The  number  of  Russian  refineries  is 
restricted  by  law  and  the  output  con- 
trolled. On  stigar  for  the  Russian  mar- 
ket the  Government  assesses  a  tax  of 
I  ^  rubles  (about  eighty  cents)  on  ea<A 
36  pounds,  and  twice  as  mudi  on  any 
amount  beyond  that  quantity.  When 
this  was  proved,  our  Treasury  experts 
held  that  Russian  sugar  was  really  botmty- 
fed  and  thus  subject  to  the  additional 
tax.  This  opinion  was  also  eagerly  in- 
sisted on  by  Russia's  competitors  in 
sugar  production.  They  protested  that 
they  were  practically  being:;discriminated 
against  in  favor  of  Russia,  and  urged 
that  a  countervailing  duty  be  imposed, 
on  the  ground  that  Russia  really  paid  a 
bounty,  a  view  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  Brussels  Sugar  Conference.     Rus- 
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sia  of  course  declared  diat  no  bounty 
wcs  directly  paid.  However,  Mr.  Gage, 
tben  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  imposed 
the  countervailing  duty.  The  importers 
of  Russian  sugar  appealed  from  this 
decision  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Court  held  that  the  Treasury  regulation 
conformed  with  the  existing  statute. 
Russia  retaliated  by  imposing  on  certain 
American  schedules  her  penalty  tariff, 
increasing  by  thirty  per  cent,  the  rates 
on  our  iron,  steel,  tin,  and  zinc  manu- 
factures. Four  months  later,  for  the 
sanie  reason,  a  countervailing  duty  was 
imposed  by  us  on  a  cargo  of  Russian 
lubricating  oil.  Russia  promptly  replied 
by  imposing  penalty  duties  on  American 
bicycles  and  naval  stores.  As  a  result, 
our  exports  to  Russia  during  the  past 
four  years,  though  increasing  as  to  total 
value,  have  suffered  so  far  as  the  above- 
mentioned  schedules  are  concerned. 
England's  similar  manufactures  have 
been  benefited  proportionately.  This 
latter  fact  may  have  occasioned  some 
chagrin  in  Russia,  since  she  would  be 
least  apt,  we  suppose,  to  favor  England.,, 
Our  welcome  to  Russia's  frank  abandon- 
ment of  retaliation  towards  us  is  the 
more  emphatic  because  Mr.  Witte  has 
felicitously  timed  it  to  occur  immediately 
after  the  signing  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
Treaty. 

The  grievances  of  Russian 
"^^l^  *■    students  in  regard  to  purely 

academic  conditions  have  at 
last  been  dealt  with  by  an  imperial  ukase, 
published  last  week.  Pending  the  elab- 
oration oi  permanent  regulations  it  g^rants 
a  surprisingly  large  measure  of  autonomy 
to  the  universities.  It  places  the  elec- 
tion of  rectors  and  deans  of  the  univer- 
sities in  the  hands  of  the  university  pro- 
fessors themselves,  thereby  making  the 
rectors  and  deans  truly  representative  of 
university  life.  They  have  not  been  so 
hitherto.  They  have  been  appointed  by 
die  Minister  of  Education,  and  hence 
were  not  unnaturally  regarded  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  hated  bureaucratic 
class.  Furthermore,  the  duty  of  seeing 
that  academic  life  follows  a  normal  arid 
ordinary  course  is  intrusted  to  profes- 
sorial councils,  to  which  has  been  con- 
nded  all  jurisdiction  as  r^;ards  offenses 


by  students.  Finally,  the  heartily  dis- 
liked university  inspectors,  a  kind  of 
secret  police,  are  no  longer  responsible 
to  the  Ministry,  but  to  the  university 
rectors,  thus  removing  a  cause  of  many 
misunderstandings  between  universities 
and  the  authorities.  These  reforms  are 
considered  as  insuring  the  opening  of  the 
universities  at  the  beginning  of  the  scho- 
lastic year,  resuming  the  educational  life 
of  Russia,  which  has  been  at  a  standstill, 
as  regards  the  higher  institutions,  since 
the  middle  of  last  winter.  The  reform 
already  promises  well  for  the  progress 
of  Russia,  since,  at  the  University  of 
St  Petersburg,  the  professors  immediate- 
ly elected  an  executive  council  of  four 
members,  three  of  whom  are  prominent 
liberals,  and  at  the  University  of  Mos- 
cow Prince  Troubetskoy,  perhaps  the 
foremost  liberal  in  Russia,  was  prompt- 
ly elected  Rector,  and  Professor  Manui- 
lov,  also  a  liberal,  was  elected  Pro- 
Rector.  These  are  the  first  persons  to 
be  elected  to  the  headship  of  a  Russian 
university  since  1880,  when  the  Govern- 
ment assumed  the  rig^t  of  nomination. 
The  other  demands  of  the  students  are 
not  academic  but  political  in  their  na- 
ture— the  right  of  assembly,  free  speech, 
etc.  These  the  ukase  fails  to  grant. 
All  friends  of  free  education,  however, 
may  well  be  thankful  for  the  degree  of 
self-government  now  attained. 


The  RuuUa  Duma 


The  popular  desire  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of 
free  speech,  meeting,  and  publication 
was  emphasized  a  fortnight  ago  at  a 
large  assemblage  in  the  Moscow  Town 
Hall.  A  resolution  was  adopted  which 
declared  that,  while  great  value  was  to  be 
attached  to  the  Czar's  scheme  for  a  Duma, 
or  Parliament,  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
participation  of  the  people  in  legislation,  a 
truly  national  government  was  impossible 
unless  the  people  had  all  civil  rights, 
including  inviolability  of  person,  freedom 
of  speech,  of  meeting,  and  of  the  press. 
In  our  opinion,  a  fundamental  defect  of 
the  Czar's  scheme  lies  in  the  absence  of 
personal  guarantees.  It  would  seem  as 
if  now,  more  than  ever,  at  least  a  par- 
tial concession  of  these  requests  were 
desirable,  so  that  the  mujiks,  or  peas- 
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ants,  might  be  taught  the  meaning  of 
their  new  privilege.  In  the  latest  plan 
for  a  Duma  the  people  elect  electors, 
and  these  elect  the  members  of  the 
Parliament.  The  mujiks  are  said  to 
have  altogether  over  twenty-five  hundred 
electors,  as  against  hardly  two  thousand 
from  the  landed  proprietors  and  much 
less  than  fourteen  hundred  from  the 
burgesses.  While,  for  all  Russia,  this 
gives  to  the  latter  classes  toge'ther  an 
aggregate  preponderance,  in  the  east- 
em  provinces  peasant  electors  predom- 
inate and  probably  will  elect  mujiks 
only.  The  Czar  has  intrusted  the 
arrangement  of  differences  in  local  and 
provincial  organizations  to  a  commission 
under  Count  Solsky.  That  commission 
favors  permitting  public  assemblies  of 
urban  voters  to  be  held  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions  by  candidates 
for  the  Duma.  But  the  commission  does 
not  favor  granting  a  similar  permission 
to  country  voters.  Is  this  designed  to 
prevent  a  campaigpi  of  education  among 
the  peasantry?  While  the  agricultural 
class,  the  mujiks,  is  to  have  representa- 
tion, the  industrial  class,  the  workingmen 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  seems  to  be,  by 
the  property  qualification,  shut  out  from 
representation.  Hence,  Moscow,  with 
over  1,000,000  inhabitants,  will  provide, 
it  is  said,  only  1 1 ,000  voters,  while  St 
Petersburg,  with  1,500,000  population, 
has  but  9,500. 


Trant-Caucatia 


Last  week  the  outbreak  in 
•ad  Piauad    Trans-Cauacsia  diminished 

in  the  cities  and  increased 
in  the  country.  The  Baku  oil-producers 
severely  criticised  the  Government  for  its 
incapacity  in  dealing  with  the  situation. 
The  absence  of  in>.dlligent  and  energetic 
Government  administrators  was  the  prox- 
imate cause  of  the  outbreak.  Owing  to 
the  helplessness  of  the  police,  the  oil-pro- 
ducers had  long  since  been  compelled  to 
purchase  safety  from  the  bandits  by  peri- 
odical payments  of  laige  sums  of  money ; 
otherwise,  the  whole  oil  region  would 
have  suffered  from  depredations.  As  is 
often  the  case  in  similar  circumstances, 
a  time  arrived  when  the  blackmailers 
turned  on  their  victims.  In  the  country 
the  religio-racial  character  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  Tartars  and  the  Arme- 


nians is  more  than  ever  evident,  since 
the  former  have  now  proclaimed  a  "  holy 
war. "  Last  week  the  Tartars  slaughtered 
the  Armenians,  without  distinction  of  sex 
or  age.  The  Tartars  have  now  been 
joined  by  several  thousand  of  their 
brethren  who  have  crossed  the  border 
from  Persia.  The  effect  of  the  outbreak 
is  evident,  not  only  in  Trans-Caucasia, 
but  in  the  provinces  bordering  the  Volga 
River  and  its  tributaries.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  fuel,  many  factories  in  those  re- 
gions have  been  closed.  In  consequence, 
the  workmen  are  excited.  Thus  there 
has  been  added  an  additional  cause  of 
unrest  among  populations  already  rest- 
ive under  the  strain  of  famine  and  the 
cessation  of  field  labor.  The  distress 
from  famine  is  particularly  acute  in  these 
very  provinces — Samara,  Saratov,  Penza, 

Tambov,  Tula,  and  Viatka. Russian 

unrest  has  also  again  manifested  itself  in 
Finland,  where  the  people  seem  to  have 
resolved  that  they  can  make  their  dis- 
content felt  by  other  means  than  by 
fruitless  petitions  to  the  Czar.  Two 
events  of  last  week  were  sigpiificant — the 
first,  of  the  Government's  intention ;  the 
second,  of  Finnish  resistance.  The  first 
was  the  breaking  up  by  troops  at  Hel- 
singfors  of  a  meeting  of  some  eight  hun- 
dred delegates  from  all  parts  of  Finland, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
political  situation.  The  meeting  was 
orderly,  and  was  attended  by  many  of 
the  best  Finns.  The  Government's  ac- 
tion so  well  fanned  the  flames  of  dissat- 
isfaction among  the  lower  classes  that 
the  Governor-General,  Prince  Obolensky, 
was  warned  to  beware  of  their  bombs. 
The  second  event  of  last  week  was  no 
less  significant.  After  landing  a  por- 
tion of  her  cargo  of  rifles  and  ammu- 
nition on  an  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  a  steamer  was  fired  and  sunk 
by  her  Finnish  crew,  who  had  been  sur- 
prised by  a  Government  customs  serv- 
ice boat.  The  crew  escaped.  Divers 
who  examined  the  vessel  say  that  there 
are  over  a  thousand  more  rifles  on  board. 
This  might  indicate  an  intention  to  start 
a  revolutionary  military  organization  in 
Finland.  If  so,  such  a  movement  may 
well  be  regarded  as  of  a  graver  charac- 
ter even  than  the  events  in  Trans-Cau- 
casia already  related. 
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Last  week  the  Hunga- 
5^£^°°c^^   rian    Cabinet,    headed 

by  the  Premier,  Baron 
Fejer>'ary,  resigned  office.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  resolution  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Hungarian  Parliament  by  the  united 
opposition,  a  majority  there,  impeach- 
ing Premier  Fejervary  on  the  ground 
diat  the  Government,  without  Parlia- 
ment's consent,  had  expended  public 
money,  concluded  commercial  treaties 
with  other  countries,  and  otherwise  in- 
fringed Hungarian  autonomy.  The  House 
adjourned  amid  confusion  intensified  by 
a  great  crowd  outside,  nimibering  eighty 
thousand  workmen,  who  had  marched 
to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  make 
a  demonstration  in  favor  of  an  extension 
of  the  suffrage.  Although  it  sang  the 
"  Marseillaise  "  and  waved  red  banners, 
the  crowd  was  orderly,  a  circumstance 
which  added  immense  moral  weight  to 
its  petition  signed  by  half  a  million  per- 
sons. The  President  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  replied  to  the  deputa- 
tion in  a  conciliatory  manner.  In  case 
s(nne  of  the  opposition  leaders  still  per- 
sist in  feeling  that  the  time  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage  has  not  yet  arrived, 
it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Em- 
peror himself  should  propose  it.  Indeed, 
he  has  already  made  tentative  overtures 
in  this  direction.  We  shall  comment 
more  fully  on  the  situation  next  week. 


n*  Japaacac  "  Peril 
.  ia  Australia 


At  the  very  time  that 
Japan  is  in  desperate 
conflict  with  the  Co- 
lossus of  Europe  her  statesmen  have 
been  giving  attention  to  the  status  of  the 
Japanese  in  Australia.  Japan  needs  an 
oudet  for  her  surplus  population.  She 
cannot  expect  to  find  very  much  of  an 
outlet  in  Korea,  because  that  land  is 
already  thickly  populated ;  and  Man- 
churia will  hardly  be  any  more  service- 
able in  that  respect.  A  natural  outlet 
would  be  to  the  southward  in  Austral- 
asia. In  the  island  continent  itself  there 
is  a  territory'  little  less  in  size  than  the 
United  States,  peopled  by  only  about 
four  millions.  Japanese  statesmen,  with 
an  annual  increase  of  half  a  million  to 
provide  for,  are  casting  longing  eyes 


toward  the  {>eninsula  which  stretches 
up  into  the  tropics  toward  them.  They 
see  cane-fields  going  to  waste,  land  whose 
fertility  is  almost  incredible  lying  unused, 
and  marvelous  mineral  resources  hardly 
scratched,  within  the  boundaries  of  this 
country.  But  it  is  to  them  a  forbidden 
country.  By  its  immigration  restriction 
act  Australia  has  excluded  every  one 
who  has  a  colored  face.  As  soon  as 
this  act  came  into  force  the  immigration 
of  Hindus,  Chinese,  Kanakas,  Japanese, 
and  other  colored  races  ceased  at  once. 
The  Kanakas,  being  indentured  laborers, 
are  all  to  be  deported.  The  others  can- 
not be  expelled,  but  as  very  few  of  them 
are  women,  they  are  expected  ultimately 
to  disappear.  The  sparse  white  popula- 
tion of  Australia,  one-quarter  of  which 
is  to  be  found  in  two  large  cities,  is 
holding  this  island  continent  against 
the  myriads  of  Asia.  Now  that  Japan 
has  risen  to  a  high  place  among  world 
powers,  she  will  be  heeded  if  she  makes 
a  protest  against  this  condition.  If  the 
Japanese  Government  has  not  already 
laid  the  matter  before  Lord  Lansdowne, 
the  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  doing 
so.  But  Britain  has  really  no  control 
over  Australian  affairs ;  she  simply  sup- 
plies six  Governors,  a  Governor-General, 
and  the  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  Royal 
assent  required  to  make  a  bill  a  law  is 
merely  a  formal  matter.  All  the  British 
Government  can  do  is  to  refer  Japan's 
request  to  the  Federal  Ministers  of  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  the  Australian,  not  the 
British,  Government  that  passed  the  bill 
excluding  Japanese  ;  but  it  is  the  British 
Government,  not  the  Australian,  that  is 
responsible  to  Japan.  Great  Britain  can- 
not satisfy  Japan,  because  it  cannot 
coerce  Australia.  Considerable  numbers 
of  Australians,  however,  view  the  possi- 
bility of  Japan's  insisting  on  entrance 
with  equanimity.  They  think  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  Australia's  develop- 
ment that  labor  should  be  plentiful  and 
cheap.  They  realize  that  the  wall  exclud- 
ing laborers  cannot  be  thrown  down 
without  some  tremendous  pressure  from 
outside.  Such  Australians  as  these  do 
not  believe  in  the  policy  of  "  a  white 
Australia "  which  the  present  Federal 
Government  is  maintaining. 
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The     Fight     of    Three 
States 

By  winning  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion as  candidate  for  the  State  Senate, 
Mr.  Everett  Colby,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
attained  a  position  of  National  eminence. 
Mr.  Colby's  achievement,  we  imagine, 
is  unprecedented.  He  has  become  a 
National  figure,  not  by  gaining  a  Federal 
office,  not  even  by  election  to  a  State 
office,  but  simply  by  becoming  a  party 
candidate  to  the  upper  branch  of  a  State 
Legislature.  The  explanation  of  his 
success  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  he 
has  broken  the  power  of  a  party  boss, 
though  he  has  done  that.  That  the 
explanation  lies  deeper  than  this  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
party  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
indorsing  his  nomination  and  thus  assur- 
ing him  of  an  almost  unanimous  election. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  inflicted  a  defeat  upon 
the  forces  of  corruption.  It  does  not 
matter  that  the  battlefield  was  circum- 
scribed or  that  the  officer  who  led  the 
troops  against  the  enemy  was  of  subor- 
dinate rank.  The  foe  of  popular  liberty, 
even  where  firmly  intrenched,  is  proved, 
just  the  same,  to  be  vulnerable. 

To  some  people  it  may  seem  extrava- 
gant to  say  that  Mr.  Colby,  in  contend- 
ing against  corporate  influence  in  New 
Jersey,  has  been  fighting  the  same  enemy 
against  which  honest  men  in  Delaware 
have  pitted  themselves  for  the  past 
decade  and  a  half,  and  against  which  in 
Maryland  Mr.  Bonaparte  has  directed 
his  well-aimed  shafts.  It  is  the  same 
enemy,  however.  In  the  history  of  the 
Second  Calendar  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments,"  the  genie  who  contests 
with  the  princess,  the  Lady  of  Beauty, 
changes  from  lion  to  scorpion,  from 
eagle  to  cat,  from  worm  to  pomegranate 
seed,  from  fish  to  flame.  With  each 
metamorphosis  the  princess  has  recourse 
to  some  new  device  for  the  defeat  of  her 
foe.  Nevertheless,  whatever  the  form 
of  the  struggle,  whether  serpent  fights 
scorpion  or  fire  combats  fire,  the  contest- 
ants remain  the  same — the  princess  on 
one  side,  the  genie  on  the  other.  The 
implacable  enemy  of  popular  liberty  is 


corruption.  Like  the  genie  in  the  Mos- 
lem tale,  it  seeks  strat^c  advantage  in 
disguises.  It  is  not  always  a  raging 
lion;  it  is  sometimes  a  beneficent-look- 
ing seed. 

In  Delaware  political  corruption  has 
been  brazen.  For  years  before  Addicks 
arrived  in  the  State  politicians  made 
merchandise  of  voters,  and  since  then 
Addicks  has  continued  the  open  and 
unblushing  attempt  to  buy  power.  He 
has  taken  an  obscure  man  from  private 
life,  given  him  money,  and  put  him 
into  the  Senate.  With  his  wealth  he 
has,  after  this  fashion,  purchased  a 
following.  He  has  induced  voters  to 
barter  their  ballots  for  dollars  and 
cents.  He  has  made  civil  liberty  a 
thing  to  be  sold.  Now  that  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  losing  his  money,  now  that 
the  lion  is  losing  his  teeth,  the  forces  of 
corruption  there  seem  to  be  weakening ; 
but  the  fight  is  not  yet  ended.  People 
who  for  sixteen  years  have  been  trained 
to  believe  that  a  vote  has  a  price  can- 
not be  regenerated  by  the  fall  of  a 
single  boss.  Corruption,  even  in  the 
unmistakable  form  of  boodle,  will  not  be 
so  quickly  banished  from  the  State.  For 
years  to  come,  even  if  Addicks  is  driven 
from  power,  Delaware  will  still  be  fight- 
ing the  corruptionists.  Popular  govern- 
ment in  Delaware,  however,  has  not  been 
altogether  unfortunate,for  its  enemy  there 
has,  like  Csesar,  been  frankly  a  bringer 
of  slavery. 

In  Maryland  popular  liberty  faces  the 
same  foe  but  in  a  different  form.  No 
longer  a  lion,  it  has  become  a  hidden 
scorpion.  The  oiganization  of  which 
Senator  Gorman  is  the  real  director  is 
seeking  to  obtain  the  same  sort  of  politi- 
cal despotism  as  that  which  Addicks  has 
sought  for  in  Delaware ;  it  is  in  the 
same  army  of  corruption,  but  it  wears  a 
different  uniform.  The  weapons  with 
which  it  hopes  to  beat  down  political 
freedom  are  not  composed  of  money,  but 
of  fear  and  prejudice.  Indeed,  it  pre- 
tends to  be  fighting  on  the  side  of  lib- 
erty, not  against  it  The  Gonnan  ma- 
chine, as  our  readers  know,  has  carried 
through  the  Legislature  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Constitution  for  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  State  requirements  for  the 
franchise.    Under  the  pretense  of  elimi- 
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natiiig  the  ignorant  negro  vote,  it  has 
skillfully  formulated  provisions  by  which 
it  can  be  sure,  if  successful,  of  deter- 
mining just  who  shall  and  who  shall  not 
vote  in  Maryland.  According  to  these 
pnnrisions  a  male  voter,  after  complying 
with  the  usual  requirements  regarding 
residence,  must,  in  order  to  register,  be : 

1.  A  person  able  to  read  any  section  of 
the  Constitution  of  this  State  submitted  to 
him  by  the  officers  of  reg:istration  and  to 
give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  the  same ; 
or,  if  unable  to  read  such  section,  able  to 
nodeistand  and  give  explanation  thereof 
when  read  to  him  by  the  registration  officers ; 

Off 

2.  A  person  who  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  or  prior  thereto,  was  entitled  to 
vote  under  the  laws  of  this  State  or  of  any 
other  State  of  the  United  States  wherein  he 
dienrended;  or, 

3.  Any  male  lineal  descendant  of  such 
last-mentioned  person  who  may  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  or  over  in  the  year  1906. 

It  ought  to  be  perfectly  clear  to  every 
intel%ent  voter  in  the  State  that  this 
amendment  threatens  his  franchise.  It 
gives  power  to  iq'esponsible  party  hench- 
men to  decide  who  understands  the 
Constitution  suiiiciendy  well  to  vote. 
Under  the  pretense  of  excluding  igno- 
rant, shiftless  negroes,  the  Gorman  ma- 
chine is  planning  to  get  the  power  of  ex- 
dudii^  any  man,  white  or  black,  shiftless 
or  thrifty,  ignorant  or  intelligent,  unless 
either  he  or  his  parents  were  entitled  to 
vote  a  generation  ago.  ■  As  Secretary  Bo- 
naparte has  said,  this  scheme  is  nothing 
but  the  revival  of  the  old  Know-Nothing 
policy  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
State  of  Delaware  into  the  grasp  of  an 
unscrupulous  political  ring.  The  Gor- 
man faclioa,  like  the  Addicks  faction,  is 
plotting  to  wrest  from  a  State  its  civic 
freedom  ;  the  only  difference  being  that 
whereas  Addicks  offers  money  in  ex- 
change, Gorman  offers  a  sop  to  prejudice. 
Corruption  in  New  Jersey  could  have 
00  success  if  it  appeared  openly  buying 
votes  by  wholesale,  as  in  Delaware,  or  ar- 
bitrarily disfranchising  voters,  as  in  Mary- 
land. It  has  adapted  itself  to  circum- 
stances, and  uses  much  subtler  methods. 
Instead  of  purchasing  friendly  voters  or 
annihilatii^  unfriendly  ones,  it  has  tried 
Id  render  the  voters  powerless.  Monop- 
olistic powers  have  soothed  the  voters 
and  allayed  their  suspicions  by  asserting 


their  claims  as  bringers  of  material  wel- 
fare. Because  the  State  has  received 
money  for  granting  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, because  commerce  is  nurtured  by 
railroads,  because  real  estate  is  enhanced 
in  value  by  trolley  lines  and  gas  plants, 
by  electric  light  plants  and  water  systems, 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  have  remained 
passive.  They  have  let  a  railroad  dom- 
inate their  Legislature ;  they  have  let  a 
public  service  corporation  dominate  their 
city  councils ;  they  have  given  up  their 
highways  into  the  control  of  private  com- 
panies; and  they  have  permitted  the 
moneyed  interests  to  decide  who  their 
candidates  for  office  shall  be.  Some  of 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  have  not  been 
content,  however,  to  let  their  rights  be 
thus  bartered  for  this  sort  of  pottage. 
They  have  been  unreasonable  enough 
to  think  that  the  public  highways  should 
remain  public,  that  parkways  should  not 
be  conveyed  gratis  to  any  private  com- 
pany, that  no  monopoly  should  be  able 
to  determine  what  rates  the  people  should 
pay  for  light,  and  that  they  themselves 
oug^t  to  have  some  chance  to  determine 
how  they  should  be  taxed.  It  is  of  these 
people  that  Mr.  Colby  has  been  the 
spokesman.  He  has  spent  the  summer 
in  putting  the  facts  before  the  people  of 
his  district  The  party  machine  first 
disdained  him  and  tried  to  make  him 
ridiculous,  then,  backed  by  the  money 
of  the  monopolies,  undertook  to  defeat 
him  at  the  primaries.  Mr.  Colby's  vic- 
tory, in  the  face  of  such  opposition,  means 
a  victory  for  p)opular  rights. 

Each  of  these  three  States,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  New  Jersey,  is  a  type. 
The  Delaware  form  of  corruption  used 
to  be  more  prevalent  than  it  is  now; 
but  it  flourishes  in  most  of  our  big 
cities.  The  Maryland  form  of  corrup- 
tion flowered  in  the  period  of  Recon- 
struction, but  its  seed  still  sprouts  in 
parts  of  the  South.  The  New  Jersey 
form  of  corruption,  just  because  it  is  the 
most  disguised,  is  the  most  prevalent 
and  the  most  dangerous.  It  is  to  the 
power  of  that  form  of  corruption  that 
the  people  of  New  York  City  seem  in 
danger  of  surrendering  with  scarcely  a 
struggle  this  fall.  But  corruption  is 
corruption,  no  matter  what  its  form.  It 
is  the  supreme  issue  wherever  it  appears. 
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There  is  only  one  enemy  that  can  over- 
come it — aggressive  honesty. 

Mr.  Colby  has  been  doing  in  New 
Jersey  what  Mr.  Folk  has  done  in  Mis- 
souri, what  Mr.  Deneen  has  done  in 
Illinois,  what  the  Municipal  Voters' 
League  has  done  in  Chicago,  what  we 
hope  Mayor  Weaver  will  succeed  in 
doing  in  Philadelphia,  and  what  honest 
and  fearless  men  in  America  are  needed 
to  do  in  every  community.  The  fight  of 
these  three  States  is  the  perpetual  war 
in  which  the  whole  Nation  is  engaged. 


Russia's   Opportunity 

The  evils  which  follow  in  the  train  of 
war.  have  been  the  theme  of  many  a 
homily  in  press  and  pulpit,  and  tiiey 
cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  But  the 
aftermath  is  not  all  evil.  Out  of  the 
carcass  of  the  lion  comes  forth  sweet- 
ness; out  of  the  carnage-enriched  soil 
of  Waterloo  comes  forth  food  for  the 
sustenance  of  man.  One  of  the  not  in- 
frequent after  blessings  of  war  is  a  stable 
and  enduring  peace.  Strange  that  so 
fair  a  child  should  be  bom  of  such  a 
Medea-like  mother — but  so  it  is.  Our 
own  National  history  illustrates  the  truth. 
In  the  decade  which  preceded  the  Civil 
War  the  North  despised  the  South, 
whose  threats  of  secession  it  regarded 
as  the  vaporings  of  a  braggadocio ;  the 
South  despised  the  North,  whose  com- 
promising spirit  it  regarded  as  the  truck- 
ling of  commercial  cowards  who  would 
never  fight.  The  terrible  conflict  between 
South  and  North  proved  to  each  the 
manly  courage  of  the  other;  contempt 
was  vanquished,  and  a  mutual  respect 
established  which  became  the  foundation 
for  a  union  far  more  true,  because  so 
founded,  than  the  country  had  ever  known 
before.  The  country  had  been  a  con- 
federacy, bound  together  by  a  constitu- 
tion ;  despite  the  bitterness  engendered 
by  the  reconstruction  period,  it  is  now 
a  Nation,  bound  together  by  mutual 
esteem. 

In  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan 
one  Power  represented  the  Orient,  the 
other  the  Occident.  Hitherto  the  world 
has  been,  not  a  sphere,  but  two  hemi- 
spheres.  The  people  of  neither  half  have 


comprehended  Ae  people  of  the  other 
half.  The  West  has  despised  the  yellow 
men  of  the  East  as  uncivilized  pagans  ; 
the  East  has*  repaid  the  contempt  with 
compound  interest.  The  Chinese  Wall 
has  been  a  physical  symbol  of  a  very 
real  and  spiritual  separation.  Even 
religion,  which  should  be  a  unifier,  has 
intensified  the  mutual  hostility.  It  is 
only  recently  that  a  study  of  comparative 
religions  has  beg^un  to  induce  the  leaders 
of  thought  in  each  section  to  recognize 
the  reality  of  reverence  and  conscience 
in  the  other. 

But  all  the  world  respects  power ;  and 
all  the  world  respects  courage.  There- 
fore war  between  honorable  combatants 
breeds  mutual  respect,  a  respect  which 
outlasts  the  short-lived  passions  that 
war  also  generates.  The  courage  that 
attacks  and  the  patience  that  endures  re- 
ceive like  meed  of  applause.  The  siege 
of  Port  Arthur  was  an  episode  crowded 
with  horrors ;  but  the  Japanese  could  not 
refuse  honor  to  the  stem  endurance  of 
their  imprisoned  enemy,  nor  the  Rus- 
sians to  the  self-sacrihcing  audacity  of 
their  assailants.  The  naval  battle  of  the 
Sea  of  Japan  was  a  dramatic  tragedy ; 
but  there  is  something  altogether  ad- 
mirable in  the  courage  of  the  Russian 
sailing  half-way  round  the  globe  to  find 
an  enemy  in  waters  of  his  enemy's 
choosing;  something  altogether  admi- 
rable in  the  patient  waiting  of  the  Jap- 
anese until  the  predestined  moment,  then 
sailing  out  to  a  battle  on  the  issue  of 
which  the  destiny  of  his  nation  depended. 
On  land  and  on  sea  Japanese  and  Rus- 
sian have  learned  to  respect  each  other 
as  they  never  respected  each  other 
before.  And  the  lesson  they  have, 
learned  they  have  also  taught  the  world. 
Our  own  country  has  acquired  from  this 
one  year  of  war  a  respect,  not  merely 
for  the  Japanese,  but  for  his  kinsman  the 
Chinaman,  such  as  we  have  not  acquired 
from  years  of  commercial  intercourse. 
As  the  war  was  a  war  of  races,  so  the 
peace  is  the  peace  of  races..  When,  at 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
Witte  and  Komura  shook  hands,  it  was 
the  West  shaking  hands  with  the  East. 

These  facts  give  Russia  her  oppor- 
tunity. She  has  prided  herself  upon 
being  a  bulwark  for  the  West  against  the 
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possible  incursion  of  the  East.'  She  can 
now  become  the  mediator  between  the 
two,  because  the  interpreter  of  each  to 
the  other.  Five  national  characteristics 
call  her  to  fulfill  this  office  : 

Her  geographical  position.  Midway 
between  E^t  and  West,  she  belongs  to 
both.  England  is  a  foreigner  in  India ; 
Russia  is  geographically  a  citizen  of 
Asia. 

The  heterogeneity  of  her  population. 
No  European  nation  is  so  composite  in 
her  population  as  Russia ;  no  European 
nation,  therefore,  has  the  same  natural 
capacity  to  comprehend  men  of  all 
races,  and  so  interpret  men  of  different 
races  to  one  another. 

Her  political  currents.  Government 
in  the  East  is  autocratic ;  in  the  West, 
democratic.  Autocracy  cannot  compre- 
hend democracy:  it  seems  necessarily 
anarchic.  Democracy  cannot  compre- 
hend autocracy:  it  seems  necessarily 
tyrannical.  In  Russia  autocracy  and 
democracy  are  striving  together  for  the 
mastery,  in  an  instinctive  endeavor  to 
secure  that  ordered  freedom,  that  com- 
bination of  authority  and  liberty,  which 
is  the  aspiration  of  all  peoples  and  as 
yet  the  perfected  achievement  of  none. 

Her  intellectual  currents.  She  pos- 
sesses in  her  Church  the  mystical  faith 
of  the  East ;  in  her  universities  the  sci- 
entific rationalism  of  the  West.  Geo- 
graphically, racially,  politically,  intellect- 
ually, she  is  h6th  Eastern  and  Western. 

Finally,  the  treaty  just  signed  at 
Portsmouth  leaves  little,  perhaps  noth- 
ing, to  prevent  a  good  understanding  in 
the  future  between  Russia,  which  is  the 
most  eastern  of  Western  Powers,  and 
Japan,  which  is  the  most  western  of 
Eastern  Powers.  Japan  is  not  robbed 
of  the  fruits  of  her  valor,  as  she  was 
after  her  war  with  China.  Russia  is  not 
humiliated,  as  was  France  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  Thus  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  completion  of 
that  commercial  treaty  between  Japan 
and  Russia  which  there  is  good  author- 
ity for  sapng  is  already  in  process  of 
n^otiation. 

Under  these  conditions  Russia  has  the 
opportunity  to  become  the  interpreter  of 
the  East  to  the  West,  and  of  the  West  to 
the  East,  and  so  the  recqnciler  of  the 


two.  She  has  the  opportunity ;  has  she 
the  statesmen  to  see  that  opportunity 
and  take  advantage  of  it  ?  If  so,  she 
may  do  much  to  help  the  world  to  realize 
that  human  brotherhood  of  which  Tol- 
stoy, her  great  poet-prophet,  has  been 
so  supreme  an  interpreter. 


"Where  Does  God  Come 
In?" 

Where  shall  we  draw  the  line  between 
experiences  that  may  be  either  supernatural 
or  psychological  in  their  nature?  When  I 
pray  and  find  peace  of  mind,  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  condition  can  be  accounted  for 
simply  bv  mental  processes.  A  man  con- 
quers a  bad  appetite  through  prayer:  the 
mind  will  do  that.  His  whole  life  is  changed 
through  his  religious  convictions :  his  mmd 
will  do  that.    Where  does  God  come  in? 

F.  A.  B. 

Where  does  God  come  in  ?  Every- 
where. When  ?  Always.  Between  the 
faith  that  perceives  God  in  all  history, 
in  all  phenomena,  in  all  experience,  and 
the  unfaith  that  perceives  him  in  none, 
we  can  see  no  middle  ground.  He  is 
in  the  earthquake  which  shattered 
Lisbon  no  less  truly  than  in  that  which 
destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the 
cloud  which  hid  the  escaping  American 
army  from  their  pursuing  foe  after  the 
battle  of  Long  Island  no  less  than  in  the 
cloud  which  hid  the  escaping  Israelites 
from  the  pursuing  Egyptians  at  the  Red 
Sea.  His  presence  makes  the  pines  of 
our  White  Mountains  as  sacred  as  it 
made  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  It  is  as 
true  now  as  when  the  One  Hundred 
and  Fourth  Psalm  was  written  that — 

He  sendeth    the  springs  into  the  valleys, 
which  run  among  the  hills, 

He  watereth  the  hills  from  his  chambers. 

He  causeth  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle. 
And  herb  for  the  service  of  man. 

And  as  he  is  in  all  physical  phenom- 
ena, so  he  is  in  all  human  exp>erience. 
He  is  in  the  prophets  of  the  twentieth 
century  after  Christ  as  truly  as  in  the 
proi^ets  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  cen- 
turies before  Christ.  He  who  inspired 
Bezaleel  with  wisdom  and  understaridbg 
and  knowledge  and  all  manner  of  work- 
manship to   adorn  the  Temple  of  the 
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Israelites  was  the  inspirer  of  Michel- 
angelo and  Christopher  Wren.  The 
God  of  the  plowman  whom  Isaiah  praised 
because  he  "  doth  instruct  him  aright, 
and  doth  teach  him,"  is  no  less  the  com- 
panion of  the  American  fanner.  It  is  as 
true  now  as  when  the  book  of  Deuteron- 
omy was  written  that  the  word  of  God  is 
not  in  heaven  that  we  should  ascend  up 
after  it,  nor  beyond  the  seas  that  we  should 
go  afar  for  it,  but  is  "  very  nigh  unto  thee, 
in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou 
mayest  do  it."  If  God  were  not  in 
America  to-day,  it  would  be  of  little  serv- 
ice to  us  that  he  was  in  Palestine  twenty 
centuries  ago.  He  is  either  all  and  in 
all,  or  he  is  not;  he  is  everywhere  or 
nowhere.  He  is  the  Force  that  is  in  all 
forces,  the  Life  that  is  in  all  life.  All 
the  natural  is  supernatural. 

There  is  the  same  evidence  of  God  in 
humanity  that  there  is  of  God  in  nature ; 
for  there  is  as  true  a  unity  of  design  in 
the  one  as  in  the  other.  History  is  not 
a  number  of  involved  and  unrelated 
events.  "  Through  the  ages  one  increas- 
ing purpose  runs."  History  is  the  evo- 
lution of  a  new-created  world  out  of  a 
chaos  of  contradictory  and  conflicting 
purposes.  Humanity  is  an  orchestra 
playing  at  a  great  composition  under  the 
lead  of  one  Master  Mind.  The  musicians 
are  stupid  and  cannot  read  the  score ; 
willful  and  will  not  read  the  score.  And 
yet  there  is  harmony  now,  and  progress 
toward  a  better  harmony  in  the  future ; 
and  this  is  sufficient  to  make  clear  to  the 
thoughtful  observer  that  there  are  a  score 
and  a  Leader ;  by  and  by  there  will  be 
a  completed  symphony.  In  this  epoch, 
which  is  but  a  rehearsal,  every  note 
played  aright  is  a  divine  note;  every 
aspiration  toward  harmony  is  a  divinely 
inspired  aspiration  ;  every  noble  discon- 
tent is  a  divinely  ordered  dissonance. 
The  desire  for  peace  is  divine,  and  the 
peace  that  follows  is  divine ;  the  prayer 
is  divine  and  the  answer  is  divine  ;  the 
noble  resolve  is  divine  and  the  effective 
achievement  is  divine.  "  The  mind  will 
do  that "  ?  Yes.  But  what  the  mind 
does,  God  does  ;  for  man  has  no  power 
apart  from  God,  in  whom  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being. 

This  is  not  new  theology ;  it  is  very 
old  theology.     Power,  says  the  Hebrew 


Psalmist',  belongeth  unto  God :  and  he 
giveth  power  to  his  people.  The  elec- 
tric currents  are  his,  but  he  intrusts  to 
men  their  direction.  The  nerve  currents 
are  equally  his,  and  equally  their  direc- 
tion he  intrusts  to  men.  All  activity 
has  but  one  dynamo — God.  Man  is 
allowed  to  direct  the  current  Blessed 
is  the  man  who  knows  that  he  is  living 
in  a  divine  world  and  uses  the  divine 
forces  of  the  world,  of  society,  and  of  his 
own  soul  in  divine  fellowship  and  to 
divine  ends. 

Information  Wanted 

Pittsburg,  Sept  13. — ^The  All^heny  Coun- 
ty Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
has  appointed  a  committee  which  will  put 
the  following  question  to  President  Roose- 
velt: "  Did  you  receive  sixty  bottles  of  beer 
from  a  brewers'  association,  and  did  you  or 
your  representatives  send  the  brewers  a  letter 
of  thanks  on  White  House  stationery  for  the 
same  package,  and  what  became  of  the  sixty 
bottles  of  beer?"  The  meeting  was  aU 
worked  up  to-day  over  the  fact  that  members 
of  the  union  read  clippings  from  newspapers 
reciting  the  facts  referred  to  in  the  question. 
"  We  will  give  the  President  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  until  the  charge  is  sifted,"  declared 
the  woman  who  presided. — Special  to  the 
New  York  Times. 

The  Outlook  would  like  to  answer, 
this  question  Yankee-fashion  with  an- 
other addressed  to  these  ladies  of  the 
inquiring  mind.  Saint  Paul  especially 
declares  that  women  should  not  be 
adorned  "  with  broidered  hair,  or  gold, 
or  pearls,  or  costly  array."  Have  you 
purchased  during  the  past  year  any  gold 
trinkets  or  pearls  ?  If  so,  what  did  they 
cost  you  ?  And  what  have  been  your 
dressmakers'  and  milliners'  bills  ?  And 
what  are  your  husbands'  incomes,  and 
what  is  the  relation  of  your  bills  for 
dresses  and  bonnets  to  those  incomes  ? 
Please  also  send  the  receipts,  that  the 
public  may  know  whether  you  are  paying 
your  workingwomen  promptly  (see  Deut 
xxiv.  1 5),  and  whether  you  are  running 
your  husbands  into  debt  (see  Romans  xiii. 
8).  We  are  very  much  worked  up  over 
the  fact  that  clippings  from  the  news- 
papers charge  that  extravagance  in 
dress  is  a  common  feminine  failing  in 
America,  and  that  many  women  do  not 
pay  promptly  their  dressmakers*  and 
milliners'  bills.   We  will  give  the  women 
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the  benefit  of  the  doubt  until  the  charge 
b  sifted. 

We  do  not  know  whether  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Allegheny  County  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  invite  a  clergyman  to  preach. 
If  so,  we  venture  to  suggest  as  an  ap- 
propriate text  for  their  next  meeting: 
"  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to  do  your  own 
business." 

The  Spectator 

"SpeeichI  Speeich  I"  The  Spectator 
was  embarrassed  by  the  familiar  words 
with  the  unfamiliar  twist  in  them.  They 
were  uttered  by  women  and  girls  who 
crowded  a  large  double  parlor  in  an  old- 
fashioned  residence  that  had  once  been 
on  a  fashionable  street.  The  residence 
was  unchanged,  but  the  street's  glory  had 
departed  these  many  years.  The  Spec- 
tator's embarrassment  was  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
house.  He  had  inadvertently  intruded 
upon  a  "  mothers'  party  "  in  a  neighbor- 
hood house,  and  the  mothers  had  thought 
it  a  good  joke  to  keep  him  for  a  wlule 
and  to  let  him  win  a  prize  in  one  of  the 
games  and  then  to  call  on  him  for  a 
speech.  The  game  was  this :  A  large 
number  of  uncooked  white  beans  had 
been  secreted  in  the  room  in  various 
I^aces — behind  the  chairs  and  sofas, 
under  the  rugs,  back  of  the  picture- 
frames,  among  the  books  and  papers  on 
the  tables — ^wherever,  in  fact,  one  would 
not  diink  of  looking  for  beans  in  a  well- 
conducted  household.  At  a  g^ven  signal, 
everybody  began  to  look  for  these  beans. 
The  Spectator  thought  he  was  doing 
inetty  well  in  discovering  half  a  dozen 
of  the  hidden  legumes,  but  on  asking  a 
little  Jewish  maiden  how  she  was  getting 
on  in  the  search,  he  found  that  she  had 
seventy-five.  Another  had  had  still 
greater  luck,  and  when  the  club's  presi- 
dent called  for  a  show  of  hands  it  was 
found  that  the  Spectator  had  the  fewest 
of  any.  So  he  got  a  prize.  The  other 
went  to  a  smart-looking  girl  who  had 
secured  several  hundred  of  the  beans. 


The  Spectator's  speech  was  short.   He 
9aid  that  when  be  first  found  himself  one 


of  the  party,  an  uninvited  guest,  he  felt 
sorry  and  wanted  to  go;  now  that  he 
had  seen  what  good  fun  they  were  hav- 
ing, he  felt  glad  and  hoped  they  would 
let  him  stay.  Their  bright,  happy  faces 
had  driven  dull  care  away  from  his 
clouded  brow ;  he  would  be  very  g^ood 
if  they  would  allow  him  to  stay  and 
take  a  little  more  of  the  same  kind  of 
medicine,  etc.,  etc.  The  mothers  and 
daughters  laughed  and  clapped  and  said 
they  would.  Then  they  played  a  game 
that  made  everybody  get  acquainted  with 
everybody  else.  A  large  number  of  pic- 
tures from  the  magazines  and  illustrated 
weeklies  had  been  cut  into  irregular  sec- 
tions. These  were  mixed  up  and  handed 
out,  one  to  each  person,  and  the  recipient 
had  to  search  among  the  company  until 
she  found  her  match.  That  gave  her  a 
partner  for  a  dance.  The  Spectator's 
partner  proved  to  be  a  pathetic-looking 
girl  who  wore  a  peculiar  red  cap  all  the 
evening,  though  every  one  else  was  bare- 
headed. After  the  dance,  which  was  of 
the  Virginia  reel  variety,  the  Spectator 
was  told  that  the  reason  his  partner  wore 
this  head-covering  was  that  she  had  met 
with  an  accident.  She  had  worked  in  a 
factory  where  there  was  much  exposed 
machinery,  and  a  year  or  two  before,  the 
poor  girl's  hair  had  been  caug^ht  in  the 
belting  and  her  scalp  partly  torn  off. 
The  Spectator  had  heard  of  such  things, 
but  dancing  with  a  victim  of  unprotected 
machinery  made  him  wish  that  he  was  a 
legislator  and  could  do  something  to 
save  other  girls  from  a  similar  fate.  If 
only  the  members  of  our  State  Legisla- 
tures could  go  to  mothers'  parties  in  the 
congested  districts  once  in  a  while,  some 
things  might  happen. 


The  Spectator  heard  a  noise  at  one  of 
the  front  windows.  It  sounded  like 
"  Get  off  me  back  1"  He  looked  up. 
It  was  a  hot  summer  evening,  and  the 
large  windows  were  open  at  the  top,  the 
sash  being  pulled  all  the  way  down. 
These  windows  he  now  perceived  to  be 
full  to  overflowing  with  boys.  They  had 
climbed  up  there  on  the  outside  and 
crowded  their  heads  and  shoulders  in, 
two  or  three  deep,  to  see  the  party. 
They,  too,  were  uninvited  guests.    The 
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Spectator  felt  that  he  had  a  soft  place  in 
his  heart  for  them.  They  had  been 
very  quiet  all  along,  fearful  lest  any  dis- 
tuibance  on  their  part  might  result  in 
their  dislodgpment.  The  Spectator  asked 
a  mother  about  them.  "  Yas,"  she  said, 
"  dose  boys  aind  got  no  place  to  go,  so 
dey  comes  around  here.  We  maybe 
gifs  dem  some  ice-cream  if  dere  is  anys 
left  after  a  while."  The  Spectator  was 
not  sure  whether  this  referred  to  the 
boys  or  the  ice-cream,  but  kept  a  dis- 
creet silence.  One  of  the  "  workers  " 
afterwards  told  him  that  they  had  tried 
to  take  care  of  the  boys  for  a  while,  but 
that  when  they  opened  classes  and  clubs 
for  them  the  neighborhood  simply  rained 
boys,  and  they  had  reluctantly  been 
compelled  to  confine  their  efforts  largely 
to  the  mothers  and  girls.  When  they 
got  their  new  house  built —  The  worker 
was  called  away,  and  the  Spectator  in- 
ferred that  the  boys  might  have  a  chance 
in  the  good  time  coming  when  that  house 
is  built.  Meanwhile  they  crowd  the 
windows,  looking  wistfully  on  at  the 
good  times  their  mothers  and  sisters  are 
having. 


When  the  Spectator  becomes  Czar — or 
Mikado — ^he  is  going  to  have  a  big  house 
(he  will  call  it  the  Welfare  House,  or  the 
Ward  House)  in  every  ward  of  every 
g^eat  city,  which  shall  be  a  public  social 
center  for  the  neighborhood.  Play- 
rooms, club-rooms,  a  gymnasium,  a  lec- 
ture hall,  shall  be  included.  Something 
of  this  kind  is  now  being  carried  on  in 
connection  with  some  of  our  public 
schools.  But  the  Spectator  would  put 
the  emphasis  on  providing  rational 
amusement  and  occupation  for  the  older 
boys — ^perhaps  also  the  g^rls.  Boys  of 
fourteen  to  twenty  are  peculiarly  open  to 
temptation,  and  they  ought  to  be  taken 
care  of,  the  Spectator  believes.  They 
must  have  some  scope  for  their  physical 
activities.  Let  it  be  in  those  athletic 
pursuits  in  which  g^rowing  boys  delight, 
and  they  will  thus  be  saved  to  society 
and  themselves.  An  East  Side  worker 
told  the  Spectator  that  the  only  way  he 
could  interest  the  average  boy  was  by 
organizing  a  boxing  club.  He  could 
smuggle  various  good  things  into  such  a 


club.  But  athletics  had  to  be  the  foun- 
dation among  a  certain  class  of  boys. 
Let  the  public  recognize  this,  says  the 
Spectator,  and  provide  gymnasiums  and 
recreation  centers  for  the  boys  instead 
of  reform  schools  and  penitentiaries. 


Some  of  the  boys  on  the  East  Side, 
however,  are  interested  in  things  intel- 
lectual. They  are  often  Jew*.  The 
Spectator's  friends  among  the  public 
school  teachers  tell  him  that  their  Jew- 
ish pupils  are  frequently  their  best  stu- 
dents. "They  seem,"  said  one  of  these 
teachers,  "  determined  to  get  their 
money's  worth  out  of  the  schools — ^per- 
haps their  racial  instinct  for  getting  a 
good  bargain.  They  seem  to  hoard  facts 
and  ideas."  The  Jewish  boys  are  am- 
bitious to  become  professional  men,  and 
they  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  learn  how  to  speak  in  public.  The 
Spectator  heard  a  debate  not  long  ago 
by  a  club  of  these  boys.  It  was  on  a  live 
theme — "  Should  Immigration  be  Re- 
stricted ?"  Both  debaters  and  audience 
were  intensely  interested.  The  boys  dis- 
cussed the  pros  and  cons  with  great  vigor 
of  speech.  One  of  them  had  been  to  the 
Astor  Library  and  had  procuied  some 
statistics  showing  how  many  criminals 
were  found  among  immigrants.  His 
argument  made  a  strong  impression.  In 
rebuttal  his  smart  little  antagonist  said, 
with  an  air  of  assured  triumph  that 
brought  applause,  "  We  also  have  gone 
to  the  libraries  to  see  the  book  men- 
tioned by  the  other  side.  £u/  we  got  a 
later  edition  of  the  book,  and  we  find  the 
figures  were  wrong  and  have  been 
changed.  The  right  figures  are  " — and 
so  on.  The  decision  was  finally  given 
for  the  debaters  who  had  secured  the 
up-to-date  edition.  The  defeated  side 
received  the  announcement  with  a  seri- 
ousness that  almost  went  to  the  length 
of  tears.  "  Never  mind,  you  made  a 
good  argument,"  said  the  Spectator,  con- 
solingly, to  one  of  the  downcast  ones. 
"  Yes,  but  we  got  licked,"  was  the  answer, 
"  and  our  mothers  and  fathers  was  here 
too."  Earnestness  such  as  this  will 
eventually  carry  some  of  its  possessors 
from  the  Ghetto  to  the  Capitol,  in  this 
land  of  representative  government. 
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NEW  MEN   IN  THE 
SENATE 

BY  ROBERT  LINCOLN  O'BRIEN 

ILLUSTRATED  WITH   PORTRAITS 


NO  aspect  of  each  Congress  as  it 
opens  is  so  important  in  its 
promise  for  the  future  as  the 
personnel  of  the  newly  admitted  class 
of  Senators.  They  are  like  the  fresh- 
men of  a  collie,  except  that  they  are 
destined,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  a 
protracted  term  in  the  Senate's  senior 
class — periiaps  to  remain  in  it  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  The  Constitutional 
plan  of  electing  Senators  for  six  years, 
dividing  the  total  number  among  the 
three  Cong^sses  which  make  up  that 
period,  not  only  has  given  the  Senate 
continuity  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government,  but  brings  with  each  bien- 
nial election  a  new  reflection  of  popular 
feeling. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  new 
Congress  will  be  more  strongly  Repub- 
lican in  the  Upper  House  and  less  so  in 
the  Lower,  or  vice  versa,  than  the  preced- 
ing Congress.  This  is  outwardly  anoma- 
lous when  it  is  considered  that  the  same 
votes  which  elected  the  members  of  the 
National  House  chose  the  Legislatures, 
in  most  cases,  that  were  to  elect  the 
Senators.  Both  bodies  would  respond 
to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  same  party 
tide,  were  it  not  that  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  contrast  is  with  that 
of  two  years  before,  while  each  class  of 
newly  elected  Senators  contrasts  with 
those  of  six  years  preceding.  For  ex- 
ample, the  House  chosen  in  1898  had  a 
much  smaller  Republican  majority  than 
that  of  1896.  The  Senate,  however, 
increased  in  Republicanism,  because  the 
class  of  Senators  then  coming  into 
public  life  was  heavily  Republican,  as 
against  a  class  elected  on  the  Cleveland 
tidal  wave  of  1892. 

Last  year,  such  was  the  strength  of 
the  Roosevelt  ticket  that  both  Houses 
will  l)e  more  Republican  in  the  coming 


Congress  than  they  were  in  the  Fifty- 
eighth.  This  indicates  that  the  Repub- 
lican tide  rose  higher  throughout  the 
country  in  1904  than  it  had  done  in  1898, 
carrying  more  States,  and  also  that  it 
was  stronger  than  in  1902.  The  Upper 
House  thus  represents  in  its  political 
complexion  certain  long-distance  tenden- 
cies of  our  political  system.  A  wave  of 
party  power  may  spend  its  force  on  the 
House  in  a  single  two  years,  and  the 
succeeding  House  go  over  to  the  opposi- 
tion. The  Republican  party  may  control 
the  Presidency  for  but  a  single  term,  but 
in  the  Senate  the  present  Roosevelt  tide 
will  show  itself  until  March  4,  1911. 
Until  that  time,  at  least,  the  members 
soon  to  beg^n  real  work  will  have  votes. 

But  there  are  larger  considerations  for 
thoughtful  Americans  to  weigh,  as  each 
new  class  of  Senators  enters  our  great 
college  of  statesmanship,  than  its  bearing 
on  party  majorities,  however  interesting 
this  may  be.  A  Senatorship  is  almost  a 
life  position,  and  such  is  the  overshadow- 
ing influence  of  the  Senate  in  all  affairs 
of  government  that  the  election  of  a  man 
to  it  makes  him  a  trustee  of  the  country's 
interests.  Though  Senators  represent 
States,  they  belong  to  the  Nation. 

Of  the  thirty  Senators  of  the  class  of 
March  3,  1911,  seventeen  have  been  re- 
elected, and  so  may  be  rated  as  having  a 
place  in  the  permanent  senior  class. 
These  are  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island, 
Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  Burrows,  of  Michi- 
gan, Clapp,  of  Minnesota,  Clark,  of  Wy- 
oming, Culberson,  of  Texas,  Daniel,  of 
Virginia,  Depew,  of  New  York,  Dick,  of 
Ohio,  Hale,  of  Maine,  Kean,  of  New 
Jersey,  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  McCum- 
ber,  of  North  Dakota,  Money,  of  Missis- 
sippi, Proctor,  of  Vermont,  Scott,  of  West 
Virginia,  and  Taliaferro,  of  Florida.  Of 
the  remaining  thirteen  places  one  remains 
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vacant,  due  to  the  Addicks  complication 
in  Delaware ;  three  are  filled  by  men 
who  are  returning  to  public  life  after 
some  interruption.  Thomas  H.  Carter, 
of  Montana,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Conmiittee  in  1892, 
^had  been  Commissioner  of  the  Land 
'  Office,  and  between  1895  and  1901  was 
a  United  States  Senator,  returns  to  his 
favorite  field  of  activity.  His  State  was 
carried  over  by  the  Democrats  on  free 
silver,  but  has  gone  back  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  on  the  wool  tariff  and  the 
popularity  of  President  Roosevelt.  George 
Sutherland,  who  comes  to  the  Senate 
from  Utah,  served  a  single  term  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  few  years 
ago,  making  an  excellent  impression. 
Isidor  Rayner,  who  now  comes  to  the 
Senate  from  Maryland,  has  served  six 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
These  are  thus  old  men  with  a  new 
start. 

Those  Senators  who  are  entering  the 
freshman  class  new  to  its  work  include 
Frank  P.  Flint,  of  California,  William 
Warner,  of  Missouri,  Elmer  J.  Burkett,  of 
Nebraska,  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  of  Wis- 
consin, and  George  S.  Nixon,  of  Nevada. 
With  these  should  be  included  three 
men  of  this  class  whose  appoii<tments 
followed  a  death  in  office  during  the 
Fifty  eighth  Congress:  Joel  B.  Frazier, 
of  Tennessee,  who  succeeds  William  B. 
Bate ;  Philander  Chase  Knox,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  successor  of  Mr.  Quay ;  and 
Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  of  Connecticut,  who 
followed  General  Hawley. 

Three  other  new  Senators,  although 
assigned  to  different  classes  from  that 
expiring  in  1911,  who  deserve  to  be 
included  in  any  summary  of  new  men, 
are  Winthrop  Murray  Crane,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  took  Senator  Hoar's  place 
in  the  class  of  1907  ;  Frank  B.  Brande- 
gee,  of  the  class  of  1 909,  who  succeeds 
Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut ;  and 
James  A.  Hemenway,  of  Indiana,  who 
also  enters  the  class  of  1 909.  He  takes 
the  place  laid  down  by  Mr.  Fairbanks, 
who  did  what  so  few  men  are  ever  will- 
ing to  do  in  exchanging  a  seat  in  the 
Senate,  with  a  vote,  for  a  seat  without 
one,  in  exchang^ing  a  six  years'  term  for 
four  years,  and  an  office  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  long  tenure  for  one  to  which  no 


man  has  been  re-elected  since  John  C. 
Calhoun.  Mr.  Fairbanks  must  have  had 
something  else  in  mind  besides  the  Vice- 
Presidency  when  he  made  it  possible  for 
Representative  Hemenway  to  be  one  of 
the  new  men  of  the  Senate. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  of 
the  thirty  places  in  the  class  of  1911, 
Republicans  fill  twenty-three,  the  Demo- 
crats six,  while  on  the  vacancy  in  Dela- 
ware the  Republicans  hold  a  mortage 
if  they  can  succeed  in  foreclosing  it. 
The  class  elected  in  1898,  who  went  out 
of  office  last  spring,  stood  twenty-three 
to  seven  ;  the  Republicans  gained  Mon- 
tana and  Missouri,  and  lost  Maryland. 
The  class  elected  in  1892  contained 
fifteen  Democrats,  ten  Republicans,  one 
Populist,  and  three  vacancies,  showing 
how  "times  have  changed,"  politically 
speaking. 

The  positions  from  which  these  new 
Senators  come  would  surprise  "  the 
fathers."  Knox  went  from  the  Cabinet, 
a  direction  in  which  all  men  like  to 
move,  while  few  will  consent  to  make  an 
opposite  change.  Mr.  Sherman  twice 
left  the  Senate  to  go  to  the  Cabinet,  but 
his  experience  was  exceptional.  The 
Senate  to-day  contains  several  men  who 
left  the  Cabinet  to  accept  seats  there, 
but  the  Cabinet  no  ex-Senators.  The 
House  of  Representatives  furnishes 
Hemenway,  Burkett,  and  Brandegee. 
The  gubernatorial  office  in  the  States 
was  the  stepping-stone  for  Frazier,  of 
Tennessee,  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin.  Upon  the 
latter  the  office  has  such  a  hold  that  at 
the  date  of  writing  it  is  somewhat  in 
dispute  whether  he  will  go  to  the  Senate 
or  not,  making  perhaps  the  first  instance 
in  recent  years  where  a  man  regarded  the 
Senatorial  office  as  of  less  consequence 
than  the  gubernatorial.  This  is,  how- 
ever, in  line  with  the  theories  of  the 
founders.  In  several  instances  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  as  Henry 
Sherman  Boutelle  showed  at  his  Chapel 
Hill  address,  men  left  the  Senate  to 
accept  the  Governorship  of  their  State, 
and  in  the  official  order  of  precedence 
in  Washington  to-day  a  Governor  ranks 
a  Senator.  But  for  a  man  actually  to 
prefer  the  Governorship  to  a  Senatorship 
is  so  extraordinary  that  Mr.  La  Follette's 
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course  has  attracted  wide  attention. 
David  B.  Hill,  for  a  time,  held  both 
offices,  for  political  reasons, 

The  other  Senators  come  from  private 
life,  although  in  several  instances  they 
have  held,  or  were  holding,  minor  offices 
at  home. 


would  leave  such  a  place  of  leadershiii 
in  one  to  become  a  mere  freshman  in 
the  other. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  whose  fortune  had  been  lost 
through  indorsing  bad  papers,  it  fell  to 
James  \.  Hemenway  to  assume  re.spon- 


COPrmOHT,  1t04,  BV  J.  C.  STRAUSS 

THE   HON.  KOIIKKT    M.    I. A    KOI.I.KTTK 

Senstor  troiii   W'i^nmsm 


James  A.  Hemenway,  of  Indiana,  is 
one  of  the  new  men  likely  to  make  for 
himself  an  important  place.  He  goes 
over  to  the  Senate  with  the  prestige 
which  the  chairmanship  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee — ^year  in  and  year 
out  the  best  in  the  House — gives.  If 
the  two  bodies  were  co-ordinate,  as  the 
Constitution     intended,    few    members 


sibility  as  head  of  his  mother's  house- 
hold, and  for  her  large  family  of  younger 
children  he  never  failed  to  provide.  He 
visited  his  grandmother's  brother,  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Hall,  an  eminent  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  of  Iowa,  and,  wisely 
advised,  found  employment  in  a  drj- 
goods  store.  Its  manager  said  to  young 
Hemenway :    "  Pull  off  your  coat    and 
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plunge  in."  To  do  this  has  ever  been 
a  characteristic  of  his.  There  he  re- 
mained eighteen  months,  sending  back 
to  the  family  at  Boonville  all  his  earn- 
ings except  the  minimum  necessary  for 
his  own  support.  With  an  elder  brother 
he  next  took  up  land  in  Kansas,  toiling 


tier,  making  a  living  in  that  way  for  the 
family  at  home.  In  the  year  that  Gar- 
field was  elected  President,  young  Hem- 
enway  returned  to  Boonville,  Indiana, 
where  he  has  lived  ever  since.  He 
worked  first  in  a  livery  stable,  and  later 
in  a  tobacco  factory.     While  doing  this, 


THE   HON.   FRANK   B.   BRANOEGEE 
Senator  from  Connecticut 


diligently,  only  to  have  their  first  good- 
sized  crop  withered  by  a  hot  blast  of 
the  prairies.  But  for  this  sirocco,  Hem- 
enway  would  probably  be  a  prosperous 
farmer  of  Kansas  to-day,  instead  of  a 
United  States  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  two  boys  next  utilized  their  team 
of  horses  and  yoke  of  oxen  to  haul  meal 
from  Wichita  to  the  settlers  on  the  fron- 


Judge  George  Rhinehard,  now  Dean  of 
the  Indiana  Law  School,  urged  the  young 
man  to  study  law,  and  helped  him  in  it. 
The  Senator's  eldest  son  bears  the  name 
"George  Rhinehard  Hemenway." 

The  young  law  student  was  chosen 
public  prosecutor  before  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  As  the  district  was  Demo- 
cratic, the  Republicans  put  Hemenway's 
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name  on  the  ticket  to  fill  it  out ;  but  he 
was  elected,  and,  as  it  proved,  re-elected. 
His  success  was  due  to  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, and  to  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  community. 

At  thirty-four  Hemenway  was  elected 
to  Congress,  where  he  served  five  terms, 


ciency  in  revenues  is  not  more  taxes  but 
less  outlay.  He  criticises  the  manner 
in  which  public  buildings  are  scattered 
all  over  the  country,  and  alludes  to  the 
astonishing  number  of  new  scientific 
projects  which  are  constantly  urged  upon 
the  Government.     One  reform  put  into 


COPvmOHT  BV  EtHER  CHICMERINQ 

THE    HON.    W.   MURRAY   CRANE 
Senator  from  Massachusetts 


md,  on  Mr.  Cannon's  promotion  to  the 
Speakership,  took  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  It  is 
not  strange  that  a  person  of  practical 
t^rience  in  life  should  be  somewhat 
restive  under  present  tendencies  in  Gov- 
ernment appropriations,  and  Senator 
Hemenway's  latest  interview  asserts  em- 
phatically that  the  remedy  for  the  defi- 


force  during  his  short  term  at  the  head 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  came 
in  the  enactment  of  a  stringent  provision 
of  law  against  the  exi)enditures  of  money 
by  any  departmental  officer  in  excess  of 
the  appropriation.  He  found  that  the 
practice  had  g^own  up  for  bureau  officers 
to  ask  for  a  certain  sum,  but  if  they 
obtained  less  than  that  from  Congress, 
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they  would  go  ahead  and  spend  what 
they  had  originally  asked  for,  seeking 
from  Congress  a  deficiency  item ;  or  at 
least  they  would  make  the  money  move 
at  such  a  rate  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year  that  this  addition  would  be  necessary 
unless  the  wheels  of  government  were  to 
stop. 

"  How  does  it  happen  that  you  have 
been  spending  money  so  much  faster 
this  year  than  the  appropriation  per- 
mitted ?"  the  Chairman  asked. 

"  I  told  you  we  should  need  as  much 
as  we  have  been  sjiending,"  answered 
the  bureau  officer.  "  We  have  been  spend- 
ing it  no  faster  than  that.  The  appro- 
priation was  not  all  that  we  wanted." 

Mr.  Hemenway  made  up  his  mind 
that  Congress  was  to  have  something  to 
say  regarding  expenditures,  and  so  he 
wrote  into  the  statute-books  a  few  lines 
which  created  considerable  worry  among 
the  department  officers  during  the  last 
few  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  .\lthough 
he  presents  forcefully  and  vigorously 
whatever  he  has  to  say,  he  is  not  a  great 
speaker.  He  is  es.sentially  a  modest 
man,  quiet  and  una.ssuming,  but  trained 
in  the  Indiana  school  of  politics,  and  not 
unmindful  of  the  political  effects  of  what- 
ever Congress  thinks  of  doing. 

More  visitors  to  the  galleries  of  the 
Senate  will  want  to  have  Robert  M. 
La  Follette  pointed  out  than  any  other 
new  member  of  that  body.  He  has  been 
a  picturesque  character  from  his  first 
appearance  in  Congress,  when  only 
twenty-nine  years  old,  and  about  his  head 
of  late  has  centered  one  of  the  bitterest 
controversies  that  any  State  has  known. 
Into  the  merits  of  that  dispute  this  article 
will  not  attempt  to  go.  Curiosity  now 
concerns  itself  chiefly  as  to  whether 
John  C.  Spooner  will  e.scort  his  young 
colleague  to  the  desk  to  receive  the  oath 
of  office,  according  to  custom,  or  leave 
(Jovemor  La  Follette  to  pick  out  some- 
body else  as  next  friend. 

Mr.  Spooner  is  one  of  the  great  leaders 
of  the  Senate.  His  name  attaches  to 
several  conspicuous  measures.  Wiscon- 
sin people  are  naturally  proud  of  him, 
and  they  org^anized  "  Spooner  Clubs  "  at 
the  time  his  re-election  to  the  Senate 
was  threatened.  But  for  Spooner's  per- 
sonal influence.  La  Follette 's  sweep  would 


have  been  even  more  complete  than  it  is, 
although  the  young  man  has  little  to 
complain  of,  for  he  was  originally  nomi- 
nated for  Governor  by  a  State  organization 
that  did  not  like  him,  largely  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way.  He  had  been  hammer- 
ing on  the  door  so  loudly  and  emphatic- 
ally, in  the  name  of  certain  reforms,  that 
the  dominant  leaders  thought  the  easiest 
course  was  to  give  him  a  couple  of  terms 
as  Governor,  when  it  was  assumed  that 
his  political  race  would  be  over.  But 
they  found  in  his  head  "many  a  Marius," 
as  the  Roman  said  in  sparing  the  youth- 
ful Julius  Cssar. 

La  Follette  has  had  three  elections  to 
the  Governorship,  in  the  face  of  large 
defections  from  his  party,  notably  in 
1904,  when  it  was  openly  split  in  two. 
But  such  is  his  popular  hold  that  enough 
Democrats  have  always  rallied  to  his 
support  more  than  to  make  good  any 
Republican  los.ses.  La  Follette  is  a  Presi- 
dential possibility  to-day  in  the  sense 
that  any  man  of  his  abounding  energy, 
decided  gifts  of  oratory,  and  powerful 
personality  need  .set  no  limits  on  his 
own  ambition. 

Most  of  the  young  men  who  write  for 
the  magazines  and  the  great  dailies  who 
have  gone  into  Wisconsin  promptly  be- 
came partisans  of  the  Governor.  He 
is  clearly  "  doing  things,"  and  the  world 
likes  a  fighter.  It  should,  however,  be 
acknowledged  that  he  has  alienated  from 
the  Republican  party  of  that  State  a 
body  of  men  of  such  respectability  and 
worth,  intellectual  and  moral,  that  their 
defection  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over, 
or  wholly  explained  as  a  piece  of  capi- 
talistic manipulation.  La  Follette  has 
been  a  tireless  agitator  in  behalf  of  direct 
primaries  in  distinction  from  the  caucus 
and  convention  system.  He  has  wanted 
better  control  over  the  railroads  of  the 
State  as  to  their  freight  rates  and  also 
their  share  in  public  taxation.  He  was 
pursuing  the  insurance  companies  long 
before  the  Equitable  affair  was  heard  of. 
His  enemies  call  him  a  "demagogue." 
while  his  friends  regard  him  as  the  great- 
est champion  of  the  rights  of  the  com- 
mon people  that  this  generation  has  seen. 
His  delegates  were  excluded  from  the 
last  Republican  National  Convention 
almost  without  dissent,  and  those  of  the 
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Spooner  faction  given  the  seats.  But 
the  campaign  had  not  progressed  far 
before  National  Chairman  Cortelyou 
found  it  expedient  and  necessary,  after 
a  decision  by  the  courts,  to  recc^fnize 
the  La  Follette  organization  as  the  Re- 
publican party  of  Wisconsin. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  La  Follette  are 
graduates  of  the  State  University,  and 
both  were  educated  for  the  law.  For  a 
time  the  s^n  "  La  Follette  &  La  Fol- 
lette "  hung  over  their  law  office.  The 
young  man  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1884,  and  served  three  terms,  reaching 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on 
which  he  was  associated  with  Major 
McK-inley  in  the  preparation  of  the 
tariff  bill  of  1890.  Visitors  who  look 
for  La  Follette  will  see  a  .short,  stout 
man,  with  a  high  forehead,  and  eyes  of 
the  "  search-me-th rough  "  variety,  quick 
in  his  movements  and  emphatic  in  all 
his  utterances.  Either  the  Senate  will 
prove  his  Waterloo,  as  it  has  of  so  many 
persons  who  have  gone  to  it  with  a  local 
reputation  as  reformers,  or  he  will  be- 
come a  pre-eminently  interesting  figure 
in  that  body. 

Decidedly  in  personal  contrast  with 
La  Follette  stands  Mr.  Crane,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  is  sure  to  prove  a  great 
Senator.  Yet  he  makes  no  speeches, 
hardly  even  enjoys  public  life,  and  has 
been  brought  to  the  front  by  a  series  of 
events  with  the  shaping  of  which  he  had 
little  to  do.  -V  man  of  great  industrj-. 
abounding  common  sen.se,  and  of  the 
highest  character,  in  an  age  when  sharp 
practices  dismally  overhang  public  life, 
his  coming  to  the  Senatorial  stage  is 
highly  welcome.  He  made  the  best 
Governor  Massachusetts  has  had  in  re- 
cent years.  His  accomplishments  in 
settling  up  business  affairs  of  the  State 
which  had  long  been  vexatious  .seemed 
phenomenal.  His  associations  as  a  rich 
paper  manufacturer  and  large  investor 
in  telephone  properties  were  with  the 
leaders  of  high  finance,  but  in  his  adjust- 
ment of  the  railroad  relations  to  the 
Commonwealth  he  never  swerved  from 
the  course  of  absolute  justice  which  he 
marked  out  for  himself,  and  with  rare 
tact  brought  to  pass  the  settlements 
upon  which  he  had  decided. 

Mr.  Crane  is  a  prominent  member  of 


the  Congregational  Church,  and  has 
been  one  of  the  officers  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  He  is  a  man  of  great  liberal- 
ity and  public-spiritedness,  although  he 
lives  at  his  Dalton  home  in  exceptional 
simplicity.  His  relations  with  his  em- 
ployees have  ever  been  pleasant.  Not 
long  ago  an  aged  workman,  informed 
that  his  services  would  not  longer  be 
needed,  was  much  distressed  in  mind, 
only  to  find  on  Saturday  night  that  his 
pay-envelope  carried  the  usual  sum,  as 
it  has  continued  to  do  ever  since.  For 
miles  around,  throughout  the  hill  coun- 
try of  western  Massachusetts,  the  name 
Crane  has  been  held  in  high  r^ard  for 
generations,  and  never  more  so  than 
now.  It  is  as  a  great  business  Senator, 
in  all  those  questions  demanding  talent 
in  administration  and  courage  in  the 
adjustment  of  affairs,  that  Mr.  Crane  will 
chiefly  figure.  And  public  affairs  are 
more  than  ever  demanding  business 
.sense  and  common  honesty. 

Philander  Cha.se  Knox  proved  so 
agreeable  a  change  from  Matthew  S. 
Quay,  when  the  news  of  his  selection 
came  to  the  countrj',  as  to  suggest  that 
it  was  too  good  to  be  true.  Pennsyl- 
\'ania  now  has  a  Senator  who  is  destined 
to  take  a  place  in  the  first  rank  in  that 
body.  The  time  had  come  when  the 
great  business  interests  of  the  State  felt 
the  need  of  a  high-class  spokesman 
in  the  Senate,  and  they  arranged  with 
the  organization  to  bring  this  to  pass, 
for  which  the  country  should  be  pro- 
foundly thankful.  Mr.  Knox  had  been 
persuaded  to  accept  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eralship fas  a  matter  of  public  duty,  a 
place  which  he  filled  with  great  dignity 
and  ability;  his  peculiar  part  in  the 
Senate  will  doubtless  be  in  dealing  with 
much  the  same  sort  of  legal  questions 
with  which  Mr.  Spooner  and  the  late 
Orville  H.  Piatt,  of  Connecticut,  have 
been  acknowledged  masters. 

Mr.  Knox  is  in  his  fifty-third  year,  but 
looks  much  younger.  His  father  was  a 
banker  who  gave  his  son  the  advantages 
of  a  good  education.  While  still  an  under- 
graduate in  Mount  Union  College,  he 
met  William  McKinley,  at  whose  Cabinet 
table  he  eventually  sat.  In  1 875  Mr. 
Knox  was   admitted    to   the  Allegheny 
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County  bar,  and  was  shortly  after  made 
Assistant  District  Attorney  for  the  West- 
em  District  of  Pennsylvania,  the  only 
office  he  ever  held  until  confirmed  as 
Attorney-General.  His  success  at  the  bar 
has  been  marked,  chiefly  as  a  counselor. 
The  new  Senator  knows  how  to  play 
as  well  as  to  work.     He  is  an  enthusias- 


mon  oversight  of  treaties,  and  in  the 
ratifying  of  nominations  to  office.  It  is 
possible,  however,  to  exaggerate  the 
President's  relation  to  the  Senate,  as  do 
the  persons  who  are  now  writing  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  asking  him  to  exclude  Reed 
Smoot  from  the  Senate,  or  to  forbid  his 
taking  the  oath.     Fortunately,  with  all 


THE   HO.N.   ISIUOR   RAYNER 
Senator  from  Maryland 


tic  golfer,  an  adept  at  fishing,  and  is  very 
fond  of  horses,  of  which  he  has  a  well- 
filled  stable. 

Although  President  Roosevelt  was  re- 
luctant to  lose  Mr.  Knox  from  the  Cabi- 
net, he  was  only  too  glad  to  have  another 
friend  of  this  caliber  in  the  Senate,  for 
the  relations  of  that  body  to  the  Presi- 
dent are  very  close,  through  their  com 


his  other  duties,  Mr.  Roosevelt  does  not 
have  to  serve  as  Committee  on  Admis- 
sions to  the  United  States  Senate. 

Frank  B.  Brandegee  is  a  fortunate 
young  man.  At  the  age  of  forty-one, 
after  a  short  and  necessarily  inconspicu- 
ous service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, he  has  been  elected  to  the  Senate 
from  the  land  of  steady  habits,  which 
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will  probably  retain  him  in  that  place  for 
the  rest  of  his  life,  as  the  successor  of 
Orville  H.  Piatt.  If  the  example  of  a 
great  predecessor  counts  for  anything, 
Mr.  Brandegee  should  prove  a  strong 
Senator,  since  he  takes  the  place  of  one 
of  the  most  genuinely  useful  men  that 
the  United  States  Senate  has  ever  known. 


Yale  in  the  class  of  1885,  traveled  ex- 
tensively, studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  which  his  father,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  Congress  from  that  district, 
was  the  head.  Brandegee's  first  impor- 
tant office  was  that  of  Corporation 
Counsel  of  New  London.     He  was  also 


THE    HON.  I'HILANDER   C.  KNOX 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania 


Mr.  Brandegee  is  a  more  finished  speaker 
than  was  his  predecessor,  possessing,  in 
fact,  distinct  oratorical  talent,  particularly 
as  a  master  of  epigram.  This,  and  a 
large  share  of  native  wit,  have  given  rise 
to  the  notion  in  some  quarters  that  he 
is  cynical.  All,  however,  recognize  his 
ability. 
Young  Brandegee  was  graduated  from 


made  a  member  of  the  Republican  State 
Central  Committee,  and  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention  which  nominated 
Harrison.  The  year  that  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature,  and  in  1897  became  its 
Speaker.  The  country  will  expect  to 
hear  from  him  in  the  Senate. 

Isidor  Rayner's  election  was  a  nota- 
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ble  victory  for  the  independent  Demo- 
cratic newspapers  of  Baltimore  and  the 
more  liberal  element  of  the  party.  His 
fight  was  essentially  that  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  his  victory  showed  the  room 
there  was  in  Maryland  for  old-fashioned 
oratorj'  and  editorial  appeals.    The  large 


of  middle  ground  between  the  r^;ular 
organization  and  the  independents.  His 
prominence  before  the  public  has  been 
that  of  a  man  who  appealed  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  from  the  rostrum,  and  who  made 
his  mark  in  Congress  as  a  speaker  on 
the  floor.     He  has  been   a  great  cam- 
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Senator  from  InHtana 


Jewish  element  in  Baltimore  also  con- 
tributed something  to  this  result,  not 
only  affirmatively,  but  because  the  Demo- 
crats of  other  faiths  did  not  like  to  neg- 
lect this  opportunity  of  winning  their 
favor. 

Mr.  RajTier  had  never  been  a  straight- 
out  fighter  against  the  Gorman-Rasin 
machine,  but  instead  has  occupied  a  sort 


paigner,  having  participated  in  twenty- 
five  campaigns,  in  only  seven  of  which 
was  he  a  candidate  for  office.  Of  the 
four  times  that  he  ran  for  Congress  he 
was  thrice  successful.  He  did  not  sup- 
port Bryan  in  1896,  but,  having  been 
elected  Attorney-General  in  1899  on  the 
regular  ticket,  threw  in  his  strength 
for  the  Democratic  candidate  in   1900. 
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jfiving  most  of  his  attention  to  the  anti- 
imperialistic  issue.  Mr.  Rayner  came 
before  the  public  conspicuously  in  the 
Schley  trial,  in  which  he  was  counsel  for 
the  Maryland  Admiral.  He  will  not 
prove  "  a  bump  on  a  log  "  in  the  Senate, 
or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter.  He 
always  has  views,  and  expresses-  them 
vigorously. 

.Vfter  a  prolonged  legislative  fight 
which  threatened  to  result  in  no  choice, 
and  led  persons  no  less  conspicuous  in 
the  Republican  party  than  Secreiar>- 
Root  to  express  the  wish  that  Missouri 
would  disregard  politics  and  send  Mr. 
Cockrell  back  to  the  Senate,  the  honor 
fell  to  William  Warner,  the  first  Repub- 
lican Senator  elected  from  Missouri 
since  reconstruction  days. 

Mr.  ^^'amer  is  a  typical  product  of 
the  Middle  West.  When  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  he  was  teaching  a  countrj- 
school  in  Wisconsin.  Telling  the  pupils 
not  to  come  back  unless  another  teacher 
could  be  found,  he  went  to  the  front, 
and  ser\-ed  until  the  close  of  hostilities, 
when  he  was  mustered  out  as  a  major 
in  the  Forty-fourth  Wisconsin  Regiment. 
He  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  Grand 
.\rmy.  and  in  1888  was  elected  its  Na- 
tional Commander. 

Major  Warner  was  elected  City  -Allor- 
ney  when  Kansas  City  was  new,  and 
later  became  its  Mayor.  He  was  de- 
feated for  the  Governorship  of  Missouri 
by  William  J.  Stone,  now  hi.s  Senatorial 
colleague.  He  has  served  as  United 
States  District  .Vttorney  under  four 
Presidents,  and  was  a  member  of  t'on- 
gress  for  two  terms,  and  was  twice  offered 
the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Pen- 
sions. President  Roo.sevelt  did  this 
when  Eugene  F.  Ware  retired,  and  Pres- 


ident Harrison  had  made  a  similar  ten- 
der sixteen  years  before.  The  President 
eventually  found  another  Warner,  Ves- 
pasian by  name,  to  accept  that  office. 

An  effective  speaker,  and  possessed 
of  great  geniality.  Major  Warner  will 
make  himself  felt  in  the  Senate,  although 
he  begins  too  late  in  life  to  have  the 
promise  of  the  greatest  career  ;  the  fur- 
ther liability  of  Missouri's  going  Demo- 
cratic at  any  time  contributes  in  the 
same  direction. 

This  new  cla.ss  also  includes  Klmer  J. 
Hurkelt.  of  Nebraska,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  the  House  for  six  years,  and 
who  last  year  had  the  unusual  honor  of 
a  nomination  from  his  district  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  from  the 
.State  Convention  for  the  Senate.  Sam- 
uel H.  Piles,  of  Seattle,  is  another  new 
man  who  comes  direct  from  the  law  office. 
Frank  P.  Flint,  California's  contribution 
to  the  class  of  1911,  was  born  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  has  risen  rapidly  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  received  an  appointment  as 
United  States  Di.strict  Attorney  for  the 
.Southern  District  of  California,  but  on 
the  expiration  of  his  term  Senator  Bard 
would  not  recommend  him  for  reappoint- 
ment. Flint  turned  his  attention  to  law 
and  banking,  and  at  the  end  of  Bard's 
term  succeeded  in  displacing  him,  backed 
by  the  regular  organization. 

Ten  years  from  now  it  will  be  possible 
to  make  a  much  better  estimate  of  the 
worth  of  these  new  Senators.  Most  of 
them  will  be  in  office  then,  if  the  prece- 
dents of  the  day  prevail,  and  they  will 
have  made  history  for  their  country  as 
well  as  for  themselves.  ( )n  the  whole, 
it  looks  like  a  rather  strong  entering 
class,  to  continue  its  analog)'  to  academic 
halls. 
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SAUERKRAUT   ROW,   PHILADELPHIA 
An  early  example  of  Mr.  PennelVs  work,  done  about  1S82 

JOSEPH  PENNELL 

ETCHER,    ILLUSTRATOR,    AUTHOR 

BT    FREDERICK    KEPPEL 


AMONG  producers  of  fine  pictures 
of  various  kinds  it  is  the  able 
and  original  illustrator  who  most 
quickly  wins  recognition  and  fame,  and 
of  all  artists  it  is  he  who  is  the  most 
necessary  and  most  beneficial  to  civil- 
ization. Literature  is  certainly  the  enor- 
mous power  for  good  that  we  know,  but 
many  books  and  periodicals  would  be 
maimed  and  incomplete  if  unaided  by  an 
illustrator  of  the  right  sort.  For  exam- 
ple, what  a  loss  it  would  have  been  if 
that  familiar  little  masterpiece,  Lewis 
Carroll's  "  Alice  in  Wonderland,"  had 
been  originally  printed  and  published 
without  the  admirable  illustrations  of  Sir 
John  Tenniel  I 

Unfortunately,  this  happy  unity  be- 
tween author  and  artist  is  none  too  gen- 
eral, and  many  contemporary  illustra- 
tions, although  not  necessarily  bad  as 
pictures,  are  nevertheless  "■from  the 
purpose,"  as  Hamlet  says,  and  actually 
fight  against  and  weaken  the  text  which 
they  attempt  to  elucidate  and  emphasize. 
Next  after  the  illustrator  it  is  probably 
die  really  able  origfinal  etcher  to  whom 
fame  comes  quickly ;  and  after  him,  in 
a  descending  scale,  come  the  portrait 


painter,  then  the  painter  of  other  sub- 
jects, and,  last  of  all  in  order  of  quick 
promotion,  the  sculptor.  His  statue  or 
group  cannot  easily  be  multiplied,  is 
difHcult  to  move  from  place  to  place, 
and  for  these  reasons  must  long  remain 
comparatively  unknown,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  picture  of  the  illustrator  is 
examined  by  thousands  of  people  in 
thousands  of  different  places  from  the 
very  day  of  its  birth. 

Of  the  many  famous  painters  who 
thus  won  early  recognition  by  means  of 
etching  or  illustrating,  or  through  both, 
I  may  mention  Whistler,  Sir  John  Everett 
Millais  (late  President  of  the  London 
Royal  Academy),  the  Frenchmen  Meis- 
sonier  and  Charles  Jacque,  and  one  of  our 
famous  Philadelphians,  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
R.A.  In  company  with  these  eminent 
names  we  may  place  the  name  of  Mr. 
Pennell.  If,  unlike  the  others,  he  is  not 
yet  famous  as  a  painter,  it  is  solely  be- 
cause the  publishers  and  the  public  have 
not  hitherto  allowed  him  the  time  neces- 
sary for  the  making  of  paintings  in  oils, 
water-colors,  and  pastels ;  but  he  has 
produced  a  few  beautiful  pictures  of 
these   kinds,  although  he  has  not  yet 
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exhibited  them.  Moreover,  he  is  still  a 
young  man. 

Joseph  Pennell — ^like  Whistler,  Abbey, 
and  other  famous  artists  of  American' 
birth — has  won  name  and  fame  in 
Europe  before  American  recognition 
came  to  him.  He  comes  of  good  old 
Quaker  stock,  and  was  bom  at  Philadel- 
phia on  the  fourth  of  July,  1860.  He  is 
the  son  of  the  late  Larkin  Pennell,  who 
was  an  eminent  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  whose  first  American 
ancestor  came  to  our  shores  in  company 
with  William  Penn  when  the  latter  made 
his  second  voyage  from  England  to  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  think  that  pictorial  art — like  music, 
rich  dress,  and  certain  other  artistic  but 
worldly  vanities — was  disallowed  by  the 
sternly  conscientious  first  followers  of 
George  Fox ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may, 
Joseph  Pennell  from  his  early  boyhood 
was  resolved  to  become  an  artist,  and 
that  indomitable  "  backbone  "  which  dis- 
tinguishes him  as  a  man  must  have  made 
difficult  things  easy  to  him  as  a  boy. 

His  training  began  at  the  Philadelphia 
Industrial  Art  School,  and  was  continued 
and  completed  at  tl&  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  This  was  dur- 
ing the  years  when  that  admirable  man, 
the  late  James  L.  Claghom,  was  its  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Claghom  belonged  to  the  very 
best  type  of  American  citizenship ;  one 
of  those  essentially  "  big  "  and  forceful 
men — ^president  of  this,  chairman  of  that, 
trustee  of  the  other  public  institution, 
but  withal  thoroughly  democratic  and 
quite  devoid  of  all  pretense  or  self- 
importance.  This  was  the  man  who  first 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
Joseph  Pennell,  who  was  not  then  twenty 
years  old,  and  I  well  remember  the  glow 
of  pride  on  Mr.  Claghom's  handsome 
face  as  he  showed  me  certain  etchings 
representing  street  scenes  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  his  remark,  "  This  is  original 
work  by  one  of  our  own  boys ;  now  what 
do  you  say  to  thatr 

These  first  essays  of  the  '"prentice 
hand  "  were  little  more  than  the  prophecy 
of  what  the  master  hand  was  to  do  later, 
and  yet  they  were  full  of  good  augjury. 
Some  of  the  essential  qualities  were 
already  manifest — such  as  the  unerring 
<^ye  for  the  picturesque,  and  also  that 


instinct  for  good  drawing  which  we  may 
compare  to  the  delicate  natural  ear  for 
music  which  renders  it  almost  impossi- 
ble for  its  happy  possessor  to  sing  a  note 
out  of  tune.  In  both  cases  competent 
instructors  can — and  indeed  must — de- 
velop and  educate  the  gift  which  is  in- 
born in  a  true  artist ;  but  if  this  gift  is 
not  there,  the  teachers  can  never  create  it 

In  the  vital  quality  of  appropriateness, 
as  contrasted  with  irrelevancy,  Mr. 
Pennell's  illustrations'  are  certainly  un- 
surpassed ;  and  it  would  be  as  difficult  to 
find  among  them  a  picture  which  does 
not  materially  aid  the  text  as  it  would  be 
to  find  one  which,  in  itself,  is  not  a 
veritable  work  of  art  But  besides  his 
acknowledged  power  as  a  draughtsman 
for  illustration,  his  technical  knowledge 
of  reproductive  processes  gives  him  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  most  of  his  con- 
freres, so  that  his  drawing  is  pretty  sure 
to  "  print "  well  in  the  page  of  a  mag- 
azine or  book,  because  he  knows  so  well 
how  to  make  his  picture  with  that  par- 
ticular end  in  view. 

Another  rare  endowment  is  his  pecu- 
liar faculty  for  giving  to  each  one  of  his 
pictures  its  owm  true  local  aspect,  so  that 
there  is  no  mistaking  an  American  for  an 
English  scene  or  a  Spanish  for  an  Italian 
view.  Very  few  artists  possess  this 
faculty  of  discarding  their  own  particular 
national  point  of  view  and  of  absorbing 
the  changed  character  of  different  foreigpi 
countries — no  two  of  which  are  alike. 
The  opposite  condition  is  strongly  felt  in 
the  case  of  the  portraits  of  Americans 
whom  we  know,  and  which  are  painted 
here  by  visiting  foreign  artists  of  con- 
siderable reputation;  such  pictures  may 
display  all  the  brilliant  cleverness  of 
the  modem  French  school,  and  may  even 
be  good  as  likenesses,  yet  we  are  sure  to 
suffer  from  the  "  Frenchy  "  flavor  which 
the  foreign  artist  has  unconsciously 
superadded. 

But  all  this  while  we  are  leaving  Joseph 
Pennell  as  a  promising  young  art  stu- 
dent in  peaceful  Philadelphia,  whereas 
his  fame  was  to  be  won  a  thousand 
leagues  from  his  native  city.  We  must 
follow  him  to  Europe,  whither  he  went  in 
the  year  1884  ;  but,  if  we  let  him  go  there 
alone,  this  chronicle  would  be  so  incom- 
plete as  to  be  quite  worthless.     Another 
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good  Philadelphian  must  go  with  him,  so 
inseparable  for  the  last  twenty  years  is 
the  work  of  the  two,  although  die  one 
never  does  the  particular  work  of  the 
other. 

I  well  remember  hearit^  that  man  of 
genius,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  say  in  a 
seraion,  "  When  God  gives  a  man  a  good 
wife,  that  man  will  thereafter  have  little 
need  to  pray  to  his  Creator  for  other 
blessings."  We  all  know  of  the  beauti- 
ful union  between  Robert  Browning  and 
bis  wife  Elizabeth ;  but  this  historic  intel- 
lectual partnership  was  not  more  com- 
plete than  that  between  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell. 

The  parallel  is  not  without  diver- 
gences. As  poets  the  Brownings  were  (in 
a  noble  way)  "two  of  a  trade,"  while 
Mrs.  Pennell  never  makes  a  picture — 
although  she  understands  pictures  so 
well ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Pennell 
sometimes  writes  a  book  or  a  detached 
article,  and  this  is  the  particular  province 
of  his  wife.  Another  divergence  from 
the  parallel  is  that,  while  Mrs.  Browning 
was  strong  in  her  intellect,  her  physical 
health  was  wretchedly  feeble,  whereas  I 
verily  believe  that  Mrs.  Pennell  hardly 
knows  what  it  is  to  be  tired  either  in 
mind  or  body,  or,  if  she  does,  she  never 
shows  it. 

The  many  Americans  who  have  ex- 
perienced her  charming  and  simple  h  )s- 
pitality  in  London  would,  I  am  sure,  like 
to  have  me  go  on  and  on  with  this  part 
of  noy  subject,  and  it  is  with  an  effort 
that  I "  keep  my  mouth  as  with  a  bit  and 
bridle,"  and  shorten  all  that  I  would  like 
to  say  in  my  enthusiasm  for  Mrs.  Pennell. 
We  all  know  her  books  and  magazine 
articles,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known 
that  she  is  the  writer  of  the  widely  read 
London  letters  of  art  criticism,  signed 
"  N.  N.,"  which  for  years  have  regularly 
appeared  in  the  New  York  "  Evening 
Post"  and  in  the  "Nation."  To  me 
these  articles  are  the  best  of  their  kind ; 
at  least,  I  have  learned  more  from  them 
than  from  the  writings  of  any  other  of 
the  excellent  writers  of  contemporary 
art  criticism,  for  not  only  is  their  author 
endowed  with  "  the  pen  of  the  ready 
writer,"  and  thoroughly  equipped  with 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  her 
subject,  but  she  also  takes  the  pains  to 


gather  and  then  distribute  definite,  timely, 
and  accurate  information  concerning  art 
and  artists.  Her  latest  book,  as  yet  ufi- 
published,  is  the  biography  of  her  own 
uncle,  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  whose 
"Hans  Breitmann  Ballads"  made  him 
famous  a  generation  ago,  and  whose 
books  on  the  Gypsies  are  so  well  known. 
A  much  thinner  disguise  than  Mrs.  Pen- 
nell's  "  N.  N." — which  is  simply  two 
letters  taken  from  the  middle  of  her  sur- 
name— is  in  the  case  of  the  ubiquitous 

"  J ,"  a  gentleman  who  figures   so 

interestingly  in  her  books  of  travel ;  but 
intelligent  readers  will  have  small  diffi- 
culty in  guessing  the  identity  of  this 
mysterious  "  J "  I 

Thus  it  was  that  this  bright  and  enthu- 
siastic young  couple  left  Philadelphia 
and  settled  in  London ;  and  thus  began 
their  notable  artistic  and  literary  work  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  To  illustrate  their 
position,  let  us  consider  the  familiar 
case  of  new  and  intelligent  tenants  tak- 
ing possession  of  an  old  house.  The 
former  tenants  may  have  been  intelligent 
also,  but  they  had  grown  so  used  to 
their  surroundings  that  they  never  once 
thought  of  the  many  improvements  which 
were  obvious  enough  to  the  newcomers. 
It  was  with  the  spirit  of  these  new  ten- 
ants, then,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell 
came  to  "  discover  "  Europe  in  the  year 
1884.  Things  and  scenes  which  were 
ordinary  matters  of  course  to  the  native 
Londoners,  or  the  natives  of  other  parts 
of  Europe,  were  to  the  young  American 
couple  intensely  interesting  novelties; 
and  it  was  thus  that  they  saw  and  felt 
them,  and  thus  that  they  described  them 
in  picture  and  book. 

Some  of  the  earlier  books  or  single 
articles  which  Mr.  Pennell  illustrated  in 
Ekirope  were  written  by  his  wife.  The 
first  of  these  books  was  "  Our  Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage,"  published  in  1885. 
Then  followed  "Two  Pilgrims'  Prog- 
ress" (1886),  and  "Our  Sentimental 
Journey"  (1887).  Later  came  Mrs. 
Pennell's  charming  book  "  In  Gypsy- 
land,"  which  leads  the  reader  through 
untrodden  ways  in  southeastern  Europe. 
In  1889  appeared  "Our  Journey  to  the 
Hebrides,"  and  in  1890  "  The  Stream  of 
Pleasure,"  which  was  jointly  written  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell,  as  was  also  that 
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important  book  "  Lithography  and  Li- 
thographers "  (1898). 

Of  books  written  entirely  by  Joseph 
Pennellwe  have  "  Pen  Drawing  and  Pen 
Draughtsmen"  (to  which  I  shall  devote 
a  separate  paragraph  later  on) ;  "  Mod- 
em Illustration"  (1895);  "The  Illus- 
tration of  Books"  (1896),  being  the 
course  of  lectures  delivered  by  him  at 
the  Slade  Art  School ;  and  "The  Work 
of  Charles  Keene"  (1897).  He  has 
also  edited  "  Pablo  de  S^govie" — the  edi- 
tion containing  the  beautiful  illustrations 
by  Daniel  Vierge — and  "  Some  Poems 
by  Tennyson,"  which  was  done  for  the 
sake  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  illustrations 
which  appeared  in  Moxon's  edition  about 
forty  years  ago. 

Next  comes  the  list  of  Mr.  Pennell's 
illustrations  to  the  writings  of  various 
other  eminent  authors.  In  1884  was 
published  "Tuscan  Cities,"  by  W.  D. 
Howells ;  the  notable  series  of  illustra- 
tions to  the  "  English  Cathedrals  "  of 
Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer  appeared 
from  1887  to  1890;  "The  Saone,"  by 
P.  G.  Hamerton  (1888) ;  the  reprint  of 
Washington  Irving's  "  Alhambra,"  with 
an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Pennell  (1897); 
"  A  Little  Tour  in  France,"  by  Henry 
James  (1899);  "Italian  Journeys,"  by 
W.  1).  Howells  (1901);  "  East  London," 
by  Sir  Walter  Besant  (1901);  "Castil- 
ian  Days  "  (1903),  by  John  Hay  (whose 
recent  death  is  mourned  by  others  be- 
sides our  whole  Nation) ;  Andrew  Lang's 
"Edinburgh;"  S.  R.  Crockett's  book 
on  his  own  Scottish  countrj' ;  several 
books  of  the  "  Highways  and  Bywaj-s" 
series;  Maurice  Hewlett's  "  Road  in  Tus- 
cany "  (1904);  and  "English  Hours," 
by  Henr>-  James  (1905).  Mr.  Pennell 
also  directed  the  illustrating  of  John 
Morley's  "  Life  of  Cromwell,"  besides 
contributing  to  it  many  illustrations  of 
his  own  ;  and  he  has  also  finished  the 
drawings  for  two  forthcoming  books  of 
spKjcial  importance — one  of  these  is  on 
the  inexhaustible  subject  of  London,  and 
the  other  is  Marion  Crawford's  book  on 
Venict'.  Most  of  us  have  learned  that 
when  Mr.  C^rawford  writes  on  an  Italian 
subject  he  is  at  his  verj-  best. 

Truly  this  is  an  honorable  record. 
But  in  addition  to  Mr.  Pennell's  illustra- 
tions for  books  by  these  distingfuished 


authors  he  has  found  time  to  write  at 
least  one  book  of  prime  importance — 
seeing  that  it  was  the  first  book  on  a 
new  and  significant  subject, "  Pen  Draw- 
ing and  Pen  Draughtsmen"  (1889),  a 
large  and  costly  work  which  has  already 
gone  through  three  editions.  Thirty 
years  ago  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  such  a  book,  for  before  that 
period  the  illustrator  drew  his  design 
upon  a  piece  of  boxwood  and  handed  it 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wood- 
engraver  ;  often  the  engraver  spoiled  the 
beauty  of  the  artist's  design,  but  whether 
he  spoiled  it  or  not  he  always,  in  en- 
gn^ving  it,  had  to  annihilate  the  actual 
picture  which  the  artist  had  drawn.  But 
with  the  invention  of  what  is  vagfuely 
called  "  process "  reproduction  of  a 
drawing  all  this  is  changed,  and  to-day 
the  first-class  illustrator  is  in  a  position 
to  belie  the  old  adage  that  "  you  can't 
eat  your  cake  and  have  it  too;"  these 
artists  can  eat  their  cake  but  still  have 
it.  What  they  do  is  to  sell  to  the  pub- 
lisher, not  their  drawing,  but  only  the 
right  to  reproduce  it.  When  this  is 
done,  by  means  of  photography  and 
"  process  "  work,  the  original  drawing  is 
handed  back,  intact,  to  the  artist,  and  he 
has  then  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 
pleases. 

This  revolution  in  reproductive  meth- 
ods for  the  illustrating  of  books  and 
periodicals  has  caused  (as  all  revolu- 
tions are  sure  to  cause)  widespread  suf- 
fering to  innocent  persons.  The  wood- 
engraver  for  about  four  centuries  had 
been  indispensable  because  his  was  the 
only  kind  of  picture  which  could  be  raf>- 
idly  printed  on  a  machine  press  along 
with  the  type  which  printed  the  pages  of 
the  book ;  and  it  may  here  be  added  that 
the  American  school  of  engravers  on 
wood  had  become  the  most  artistic  and 
expert  in  the  world.  Then  it  was  that 
the  new  "process"  method  was  jjerfected. 
and  thereafter  wood-engraving'was  killed. 
The  new  method  was  found  to  yield  an 
unerring  reproduction  of  the  artist's  pic- 
ture just  as  he  had  drawn  it,  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  what  John  Ruskin 
calls  "the  noble  human  labor  of  the 
engraver "  got  its  death-blow,  and  the 
world  got  one  more  demonstration  of 
"  the  survival  of  the  fittest." 
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Mr.  Pennell's  forthcoming  book, 
"  American  Illustration  and  Engrav- 
ing," is  awaited  with  special  interest. 
The  efficient  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  as  chairman  of  the 
International  Jury  of  Awards  for  Illus- 
tration, Etching,  and  Engraving  at  the 
St  Louis  Exposition  warrants  us  in 
expecting  an  important  book,  the  more 
so  as  his  earlier  work,  "  Modem  Illus- 
tration," shows  what  he  can  do  when 
writing  on  this  subject. 


an  original  painter-etcher;  for  it  is  in 
etching  that  he  is,  perhaps,  at  his  best. 
A  French  writer  has  wisely  said  that 
while  artists  work  daily  at  painting,  it  is 
only  on  their  good  days  that  they  etch. 
Another  French  authority  tells  us  that  no 
one  can  do  a  thing  thoroughly  well  unless 
he  can  do  it  with  ease.  Both  of  these 
conditions  apply  to  Mr.  Pennell  as  an 
etcher.  The  quality  and  volume  of  his 
work  as  an  illustrator  we  know  ;  but  yet, 
throughout  these  busy  twenty  years  and 
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Besides  these  writings  on  art  subjects, 
there  are  others  which  record  the  prow- 
ess of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell  as  bicylists 
throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe  and 
even  over  the  Alps.  Mrs.  Pennell's 
book, "  Bicycling,"  appeared  in  1885,  and 
quite  recently  Mr.  Pennell  revisited  the 
Alps  on  a  motor  cycle  and  made  the 
record  of  being  the  first  man  thus  to 
traverse  eleven  of  the  difficult  passes  in 
a  single  week.  Still  another  of  his 
activities  is  represented  by  the  public 
lectures  which  he  has  delivered  before 
certain  art  societies  in  England. 

Let  us  now  consider  Mr.  Pennell  as 


more,  it  is  evident  that  when  an  extra 
"  good  "  day  came  to  him  he  was  pretty 
sure  to  make  an  etching,  and  that  etch- 
ing was  pretty  sure  to  be  full  of  the 
painter-etcher's  prime  quality,  namely, 
spontaneity  and  freshness.  Speaki  ng  on 
this  subject,  the  great  landscape  etcher 
Sir  Seymour  Haden  has  said  to  me : 
"An  etching  which  occupies  the  artist 
for,  say,  three  days,  is  in  fact  the  work 
of  three  different  men  ;  the  artist's  mood 
is  one  thing  on  Monday,  another  on 
Tuesday,  and  still  another  on  Wednesday; 
but  the  freshness  and  unity  of  an  etching 
cannot  be  maintained  unless  the  artist 
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knows  exactly  what  he  intends  to  do  and 
then  does  it  at  once."  And  in  Sir  Sey- 
mour's pamphlet.  "  About  Etching,"  he 
writes :  "  The  painter,  by  overlaying  his 
work,  may  modify  and  correct  it  as  he 
goes  on.  Not  so  the  etcher.  Every 
stroke  he  makes  must  tell  strongly  against 
him  if  it  be  bad,  or  prove  him  a  master 
if  it  be  good.  In  no  branch  of  art  does 
a  touch  go  for  so  much.  The  necessity 
for  a  rigid  selection  is  therefore  con- 
stantly present  in  his  mind.  If  one  stroke 
in  the  right  place  tells  more  for  him  than 
ten  in  the  wrong,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  that  single  stroke  is  a  more  learned 
stroke  than  the  ten  by  which  he  would 
have  arrived  at  his  end."  "  The  faculty 
of  doing  such  work  supposes  a  concen- 
tration and  a  reticence  requisite  in  no 
other  art." 

Whistler  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and 
although  it  was  not  his  habit  to  praise 
the  work  of  his  brother  artists,  yet  in 
London,  when  Mr.  Pennell  made  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  own  lithographs.  Whistler 
contributed  to  the  catalogue  the  follow- 
ing characteristic  little  note  of  introduc- 
tion :  "  There  is  a  crispness  in  their 
execution,  and  a  lightness  and  gayety  in 
their  arrangement  as  pictures,  that  belong 
to  the  artist  alone."  I  may  add  that 
Mr.  Pennell's  work  in  lithography  well 
deserves  to  be  treated  in  a  separate 
article. 

This  impromptu  spontaneity  of  his 
method  involves  one  little  drawback — if 
it  be  a  drawback  at  all :  it  is  that  in  his 
architectural  etchings  what  the  French 
call  the  orientation  is  reversed ;  west 
takes  the  place  of  cast,  and  south  of 
north.  But  in  this  he  follosvs  the  prect- 
dent  of  Rembrandt.  Whistler,  and  Sey- 
mour Haden.  The  sole  preotcupalion 
of  these  masters  was  to  make  an  artistic 
picture,  and  they  cared  nolhinji  at  all 
for  ob.ser\-ing  the  points  of  the  compass. 
The  printing  of  course  re\cTses  the 
de.sign  as  seen  on  the  ctchi-d  i<ip|xT 
plate. 

To  have  seen  Mr.  Pennell  at  work 
etching  a  plate  is  a  thing  to  remember. 
He  loves  to  depict  the  towering  buildings 
of  crowded  city  streets.  .Most  etchers  of 
such  subjects  would  make  a  preliminary 
sketch  on  the  spot  and  afterward  toil 
laboriously  over  the  copper  plate  in  the 


retirement   of   their   studios ;    but   Mr. 
Pennell  takes  a  far  more  direct  course, 
and  one  which  would  disconcert  almost 
any  other  artist.     He  chooses  his  place 
in  the  crowded  street,  and  stands  there 
quite  undisturbed  by  the  rush  of  jwissers- 
by  or  by  the  idlers  who  stand  and  stare  at 
him  or  at  his  work.    Taking  quick  glances 
at  the  scene  he  is  depicting,  he  rapidly 
draws  his  lines  with  the  etching-needle 
upon  the  copper  plate  which  he  holds  it) 
his  other  hand,  and,  what  to  me  seems 
an   astonishing  tour  tie  force,  he  never 
hesitates   one  instant   in    selecting  the 
exact  spot  on  his  plate  where  he  is  about 
to  draw  some  vital  line  of  the  picture, 
each  line  of  it  being  a  "  learned  stroke  " 
such  as  Sir  Seymour  Haden  insists  upon. 

Of  late  he  has  become  the  printer  of 
his  own  plates.  The  fastidious  Whistler 
was  forced  to  do  the  same.  It  is  a 
troublesome  operation,  but  when  an 
etcher  prints  his  own  proofs  (provided 
that  he  knows  how  to  do  it),  we  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  each  proof 
is  exactly  what  the  artist  intended  it  to 
be.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Pennell's  etched 
copper  plates,  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  he  has  already  destroyed  most  of 
them,  including  all  the  earlier  ones.  This 
is  a  wise  thing  for  an  etcher  to  do  just 
as  soon  as  his  plate  shows  the  first  signs 
of  deterioration  from  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  printing-press. 

.\s  a  controversialist  in  matters  con- 
cerning art  and  artists  Mr.  Pennell's 
earlier  years  in  London  were  stormy 
ones,  and  he  certainly  .succeeded  in 
making  several  more  or  less  sleepy  crit- 
ical dignitaries  ••  sit  up  "  in  amazement 
and  indignation  at  his  audacit}'.  One 
of  them,  a  really  eminent  critic,  said  to 
me  on  this  subject :  "  How  dare  this 
rash  young  American  upset  our  accepted 
theories,  and  attack  men  of  established 
reputation  I"  yul.  little  by  little,  a  chan^pe 
came  about,  and  these  .solemn  conserva- 
tive folk  awoke  to  the  discovery  that 
when  Jo.seph  Pennell  published  some 
revolutionary  opinion,  he  was  very  apt  to 
be  in  the  right !  The  truth  is  that  to  his 
stern  Quaker  conscience  there  is  only- 
one  law  —Right  is  right,  and  must  be 
upheld  :  wrong  is  wrong,  and  must  be 
denounced,  no  matter  who  may  be  hurt 
or   who   may  be   offended.     Moreover, 
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his  criticisms  can  be  constructive  as  well 
as  destructive.  It  was  he  who  discovered 
and  first  proclaimed  the  extraordinary- 
talent  of  Aubrey  Beardsley,  and  it  was 
he  who  recalled  from  partial  neglect  the 
merit  of  the  illustrations  of  such  great 
artists  as  Charles  Keene  and  Daniel 
Vierge. 

Mr.  Pennell's  attitude  in  his  contro- 
versies gave  him  a  great  advantage  as 
compared  with  the  attitude  of  his  own 
divinity  and  intimate  friend,  the  great 
Whistler.  In  Whistler's  controversies 
the  unpardonable  sin  of  his  opponent 
was  always  committed  against  the  per- 
sonality of  the  great  man  himself,  whereas 
Mr.  Pennell,  though  hating  the  sin, 
continued  to  love  the  sinner.  I  remem- 
ber a  quaint  demonstration  of  this,  at  a 
time  when  controversies  were  being 
waged  rather  furiously.  Being  at  his 
house,  I  quoted  to  him  the  remark  of 
Lady  Teazle  to  her  husband.  Sir  Peter, 
in  Sheridan's  "  School  for  Scandal,"  "  I 
vow  I  bear  no  malice  against  the  people 
1  abuse  I'"  "  No  more  do  I."  was  Mr. 
Pennell's  rejoinder;  "personally  they 
are  very  decent  fellows." 


Apart  from  the  steady  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  his  pictures  (and  that 
he  is  twenty-five  years  older  than  when 
I  knew  him  first),  I  can  perceive  no 
change  in  Joseph  Pennell.  A  positive 
personality,  he  was  himself  from  the 
beginning,  and  he  will  remain  so  to  the 
end.  His  intercourse  of  twenty  years 
with  many  distinguished  people  in  Lon- 
don has  not  imparted  to  his  speech  even 
a  trace  of  the  London  accent,  nor  have 
the  more  ornate  and  ceremonious  man- 
ners of  his  British  and  Continental 
friends  changed  him  in  the  least  from 
the  simple  and  kindly  young  Philadel- 
phian  whom  I  first  knew.  .\s  I  write  I 
can  almost  see  him  in  his  London  home 
taking  his  ease  in  his  library  and  com- 
fortably '•  dumped  "  down  in  his  low- 
seated  wicker  armchair.  It  was  in  this 
unceremonious  but  characteristic  pose 
that  Whistler  made  his  portrait — knees 
and  elbows  being  well  in  evidence.  An 
outsider  seeing  him  thus  would  think 
(begging  his  pardon)  that  he  was  a  very 
lazy  man.  Joseph  Pennell  a  lazy  man  ! 
.•\ny  one  who  thinks  so  still  has  evi- 
dently not  read  the  preceding  pages. 


Let   Us    Take    Leave   of  Haste 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

Let  us  take  leave  of  haste  awhile, 

.\nd  loiter  well  content 
With  little  pleasure  to  beguile, 

.\nd  small  habiliment — 

Just  a  wide  sweep  of  rain-washed  skj-, 
.\  flower,  a  bird-note  sweet ; 

.Some  easy  trappings  worn  awr\- ; 
Loo.se  latchets  for  our  feet  ; 

A  wheaten  loaf  within  our  scrip ; 

For  drink  the  hillside  spring. 
And  for  true  heart-companionship 

The  love  of  loitering. 

We  want  .so  much,  and  yet  we  need 

So  very  slight  a  store. 
But  in  the  age's  grip  of  greed 

We  hurry  more  and  more. 

The  woodland  weaves  its  gold-green  net ; 

The  warm  wind  lazes  by  ; 
Can  we  forego  ?  can  we  forget  ? 

Come,  comrade,  let  us  tr\-  I 
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A  WOMAN'S  WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

IN  ITALY 

BY    ELBERT    F.    BALDWIN 

ILLUSTRATED   FROM    PHOTOGRAPHS 


THE  grass  stands  high  in  the 
meadows.  Poppies  and  daisies 
bloom  there  by  the  billion. 
Vines  hang  from  tree  to  tree  and  the 
vineyards  slope  to  the  sea.  White  and 
smooth  stretches  the  hard  road;  wild 
roses  and  morning-glories  clamber  over 
die  low  walls  on  either  side ;  poplars 
and  plantains  shade  us. 

In  front  is  a  great  plain — ^the  most 
populous  agricultural  district  in  Italy. 
The  district  is  rich  not  only  in  soil,  but 
in  air,  and  in  this  sun-steeped  air  it  is 
doubly  blessed,  for  the  nearness  of  both 
mountain  and  sea  are  apparent  in  the 
invigorating  breezes  that  blow  over  these 
fields.  Nowhere  are  there  more  evi- 
dences of  fecundity  than  in  this  land, 
bearing  many  crops  of  many  kinds. 

To  the  north  and  east  the  plain  is 
bounded  by  the  Camic  and  Julian  Alps. 
About  seven  miles  from  either  range  is 
the  hill  on  which  we  stand.  From  our 
vantage-point  we  can  well  appreciate  the 
fact  that  these  ranges — rocky,  steep, 
snow-capped — form  the  natural  northern 
and  eastern  boundary  of  Italy. 

Of  course  the  mountains  look  as  they 
did  when  Trajan  and  Attila  traversed 
them.  Nor  can  the  plain  have  changed 
much,  even  though  the  Roman  Utina 
became  the  Friulian  capital  Udine  and 
dien  a  favored  Venetian  stronghold; 
even  though  proud  old  Byzantine  Aqui- 
kia  down  there  on  the  coast  was  snuffed 
out  by  Attila  nearly  fifteen  centuries  ago; 
even  though  pagan  temple  architecture 
has  been  supplanted  by  that  of  Christian 
churches  with  their  bell-towers  of  perfect 
proportions,  detached  from  the  main 
stracture,  as  is  the  custom  throughout 
Venetia. 

Church  and  tower  crown  many  of 
diese  long  hills,  which  plunge,  promon- 
tory-like, into  the  plain.  One  such 
church  with  its  campanile  rises  just  be- 
hind us  as  we  stand  on  this  hill  of  Santa 


Margherita,  eight  hundred  feet  above 
the  Adriatic.  The  oldest  part  of  the 
church  dates  from  the  very  early  Chris- 
tian centuries  and  formed  the  first  feudal- 
ecclesiastical  stronghold  to  the  north 
established  by  the  Patriarchs  of  Aquileia. 

Yet,  despite  feudalism,  the  Friuli  must 
always  have  been  a  fairly  independ- 
ent folk,  as  becomes  those  who  reside 
in  this  sheltered,  favored  comer  of  the 
earth,  and  as  becomes  those  who  for 
centuries  were  under  republican  rule. 
We  are  prone  to  think  of  the  Venetian 
Republic  as  confined  mostly  to  the 
Island  City,  the  residence  of  its  Doge. 
Yet  the  people  who  lived  throughout  the 
Veneto,  within  a  radius  of  a  hundred 
miles  of  its  capital,  were  inspired  and 
are  still  largely  inspired  by  republican 
sentiments ;  indeed,  they  have  some- 
thing of  the  Swiss  about  them.  Politi- 
cally and  socially  they  are  republicans 
and  democrats  rather  than  monarchists 
and  aristocrats.  They  are  apt  not  to 
start  with  the  title  of  any  one  about 
whom  they  may  be  talking,  but  with  the 
personal  pronoun.  For  instance  :  "  He 
is  a  good  man  and  a  real  Venetian — the 
Pope."  "  That  gentleman — Count  di  M. 
^ — said  so  and  so."  With  them  title 
seems  an  incident.     The  man's  the  thing. 

This  tall  tower  of  Santa  Margherita 
behind  us  marks  not  only  the  noteworthy 
Past,  but  also  the  noteworthier  Present. 
It  marks  the  location  of  two  institutions, 
interesting  as  evidences  of  social  and 
educational  uplift. 

The  first  is  a  lace  school.  One  enters 
a  long,  low  building.  A  hundred  small 
chairs  line  the  walls  of  the  large,  cool, 
brick-paved  room  where  we  stand.  Little 
gfirls  from  seven  years  upwards  are  the 
pupils.  At  this  time  of  the  year  many 
are  needed  in  the  fields,  but  they  can 
often  manage  to  come  for  an  hour  or  an 
hour  and  a  half  a  day.  Once  a  poor 
little  maiden  only  four  years  old  wanted 
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to  come,  too,  but  the  rules  were  against 
taking  any  one  so  young.  Nothing 
daunted,  she  begged  some  pins  and  bob- 
bins and  persuaded  the  lace  pupils  to 
give  two  or  three  yards  of  their  thread 
to  her.  And  so  she  began.  The  littlest 
laborers  are  of  course  set  to  work  by  the 
teachers  at  simplest  designs,  and  it  is  a 
pretty  sight  to  see  the  tiny  tots  at  their 


establish  others  in  the  Friuli,  and  she 
has  done  so  in  half  a  dozen  othervillages. 
Other  women  in  other  parts  of  Italy  have 
now  established  similar  endeavors,  until 
at  present  thousands  of  girls  are  under 
this  capital  industrial  influence. 

But  the  lace  school  has  been  doubly 
useful.  It  has  taught  the  peasants 
throughout  Italy  that    the  coin  of  the 
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tasks  out-of-doors  rather  than  indoors. 
The  teachers  receive  from  S4  to  $8  a 
month.  The  best  lace  pupils  make  from 
$40  to  $60  a  year,  not  an  inconsiderable 
sum  in  this  land  of  low-cost  living  towards 
the  .support  of  the  girl's  parents  or 
towards  her  own  dowry. 

The  lace  .school  is  thus  a  distinct 
economic  gain  to  the  peasants,  and  has 
naturally  become  popular  both  with 
parents  and  children.  They  urged  its 
founder.  Countess  Cora   di   BrazzJi,  to 


realm  is  not  the  only  money.  Time  is 
also  money.  When  a  storm  comes,  the 
farm  hands  go  to  shelter  and  do  nothing. 
The  girls  have  been  working  in  the  fields 
as  busily  as  the  men.  The  latter  are  apt 
to  be  lazy,  but  the  former  take  up  thei  r 
lace  labor  at  home.  They  make  about 
two  cents  an  hour,  more  in  proportion 
than  they  would  be  getting  if  working 
in  the  fields  at  seventeen  cents  a  day — 
and  a  very  long  day  at  that. 

Thirdly,   the  lace  school  has  taug-ht 
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cleanliness  to  everj' 
family  and  village 
represented.  The 
school's  first  pupils 
were  disgfustingly 
filthy  in  their  per- 
sons and  habits ; 
now,  the  rule  of  the 
white  apron  and  the 
white  sleeve,  to- 
gether with  indus- 
trial training,  has 
made  them  at  fif- 
teen to  eighteen 
clean  as  well  as  ca- 
pable, and  not  a 
little  insistent  upon 
the  same  qualities 
in  the  members  of 
their  families  and 
in  their  suitors. 

Finally,  the  lace 
school  is  a  school 
of  morals.  Prize- 
day  is  the  great  day 
of  the  year.  Here 
in  the  Friuli,  for  forty  miles  around,  the 
children  gather  in  the  park  at  Brazzh. 
not  faraway  from  us.  The  spirit  under- 
lying the  whole  endeavor  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  certain  moral  qualities  are 
rewarded  before  mere  proficiency  in 
lace-making  is  noticed.  Thus,  the  first 
prize — a  golden  three-leafed  clover  on  a 
gold  chain — is  given  for  the  three  virtues 
of  seIf<ontrol,  order,  and  truthfulness. 


THE 


The  second  prize 
rewards  the  co-op- 
erative spirit,  and 
goes  to  the  girl  who 
has  taught  the  most 
to  her  companions. 
Every  step  in  these 
schools  is  co-opera- 
tive. When  a  little 
girl  has  learned  one 
or  two  stitches,  she 
must  teach  the  sec- 
ond stitch  to  her 
companions  before 
.she  herself  learns 
the  third.  Now  that 
morale  has  been 
emphasized,  the 
last  prize,  a  fully 
equipf)ed  cushion, 
is  given  to  the  girl 
who  has  done  the 
best  work. 

The  sale  of  laces 
shows  that  middle- 
men managed  to 
make  large  profits  between  the  price 
paid  to  the  girls  for  their  product  and 
that  paid  by  the  merchant  for  it.  To 
do  away  with  this,  thus  benefiting  both 
producer  and  consumer,  the  founder 
of  the  lace  schools  started  a  society 
under  the  name  "  Le  Industrie  Fem- 
minili  Italienne,"  a  national  co-operative 
association  for  women's  arts  and  crafts, 
a  central  clearing-house.  In  the  few  years 
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of  its  existence  this  society  has  had  a 
notable  success.  After  paying  four  per 
cent  on  its  stock  as  well  as  allowing  a 
discount  to  stockholders  on  their  pur- 
chases, the  association  ameliorates  the 
condition  of  its  contributors  by  dis- 
tributing among  them  its  profits  in  pro- 
portion to  the  work  sold.  It  does  more 
than  merely  to  open  markets  to  women's 
work ;  it  has  given  a  marked  artistic  de- 
velopment to  their  production,  and  it  has 
also  revived  ancient  handicrafts  which 
had  almost  become  extinct.  For  not 
only  may  any  woman  send  her  lace  to  the 
association's  shop  in  the  Via  Marco 
Minghetti  at  Rome  for  sale,  but  any  artist 


crafts  represented  in  Le  Industrie  Fem- 
minili  Italienne  open  some  other  employ- 
ment to  peasant  women  besides  that  of 
the  field  or  the  factory. 

The  creator  of  these  admirable  social 
engineries  has  this  year  established  a 
third.  It  is  international  and  educa- 
tional in  character.  It  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  summer  school.  Women  from 
any  country,  bearing  acceptable  refer- 
ences, may  there  find  a  home  and  op- 
portunities for  study  while  enjoying  good 
food  and  lodging  at  reasonable  rates,  a 
peculiarly  healthful  climate,  beautiful 
surroundings,  and  agreeable  companion- 
ship.    Instruction  at  low  charges  is  given 


.SOME   OF   THE    SCHOOLS    WORK 
Detail  of  ubledoth  in  hand-woven  linen  and  an  imitation  of  Genoese 
fifteentlKentury  lace  made  by  the  "  lace  children  "  for  Queen  Marsheriu 


or  craitswoman  or  group  of  women  in 
Other  departments  may  send  in  their 
work.  The  society's  domain  now  in- 
cludes laces,  embroideries,  knitting, 
linens,  and  textiles;  work  in  leather, 
wood,  lava,  coral,  tortoise  shell,  ivory 
and  mosaic,  paintings,  engravings  and 
designs  on  glass,  paper,  stuffs,  porcelain, 
enamel,  etc. 

Among  the  society's  most  active  pa- 
trons are  the  King,  Queen,  and  Queen- 
mother.  They  care  about  this  work 
because,  as  they  have  said,  it  is  a  home 
conserver.  Whereas  women,  going  to 
work  in  field  or  factory,  have  been  apt 
to  leave  their  children  at  home  to  run 
wild,  lace-making  and  the  other  arts  and 


in  the  languages,  music,  painting,  arche- 
ology, folk-lore,  and  ag^culture.  The 
school  remains  open  until  November  1 1 . 
The  post-office  address  of  this  Santa  Mar- 
gherita  Summer  School  is  at  Torreano 
di  Martignaccio. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  this  endeavor  is 
not  that  of  a  commercial  undertaking, 
where,  in  exchange  for  so  many  dollars, 
so  many  ounces  of  solid  information 
about  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  are 
to  be  given.  The  aim  is  to  bring  to- 
gether women  from  various  countries, 
breaking  down  barriers  of  prejudice 
between  nation  and  nation,  giving  them 
a  broader  international  and  individual 
outlook. 
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The    People's    Symphony   Concerts    and 

their   Founder 

By  Rodman  Gilder 


CONVINCED  that  a  musical  atmos- 
phere in  America  is  what  our 
students  of  music  are  most  in  need 
of,  Franz  X.  Arens,  founder  and  con- 
ductor of  the  People's  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, is  striving  to  create  such  an  atmos- 
phere in  New  York.  It  was  in  1900 
that  he  conducted  the  first  People's 
S>Tnphony  concert,  but  he  had  then  had 
the  plan  in  mind  for  ten  years,  and  he 
was  fitted  for  the  task  before  him  by  the 
whole  experience  of  his  life. 

Franz  X.  Arens  became  an  American 
at  the  age  of  eleven.  He  reached  Castle 
Garden,  in  company  with  his  father,  who 
was  a  Rhenish  school-teacher  and  organ- 
ist, his  mother,  and  a  brother,  after  a  voy- 
age of  thirty-three  days  from  Bremen. 
This  was  in  October,  1867.  The  assets 
of  the  family  consisted  of  one  Prussian 
dollar,  worth  to  the  unappreciative  New 
V'orker  to  whom  it  was  offered  just 
seventy  cents.  This  sum  was  immedi- 
ately expended  uf)on  coffee,  a  luxury  the 
.\rens  family  had  not  tasted  for  the 
thirty-three  days  of  their  crossing. 

Within  a  short  time  they  had  joined  a 
brother  of  Arens,  Sr.,  a  farmer  who  lived 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Young  .\rens 
spent  the  next  few  years  in  this  neighbor- 
hood, attending  school  in  winter  and 
doing  farm  work  in  the  summer-time. 
Here  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
physical  force  which  is  characteristic  of 
him  to-day.  Meanwhile,  under  his  father's 
instruction,  he  was  pegging  away  at  his 
music.  At  fifteen  he  took  charge  of  a 
country  school,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
a  country  church  choir  and  organ. 

As  soon  as  he  had  .saved  enough  to 
co\-er  his  exp)enses,  he  took  a  course  at 
a  Wisconsin  Normal  School,  and  later 
became  a  teacher  and  organist  in  Mil- 
waukee. He  was  able  to  spend  a  .solid 
year  in  study  and  then  was  appointed 
teacher  of  music  at  St.  Canisius  College, 
Buflfalo,  where  he  taught  nearly  every- 
thing pertaining  to  music,  and  directed 
a  students'  orchestra  and  brass  band. 


After  a  few  years  of  this  work  he 
spent  three  years  in  Germany,  two  at  the 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  Munich  and 
one  at  Dresden.  He  took  back  to  Amer- 
ica a  prize  diploma  from  the  Dresden 
Conservatory,  and  became  conductor  of 
the  German  Singing  Society  and  the 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Cleveland. 
Five  years  later  he  went  abroad  again ; 
studied  singing  with  Professor  Julius 
Hey,  of  Berlin  ;  and  conducted  orchestral 
concerts,  devoted  to  American  composers, 
in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Hamburg,  Sonder- 
hausen,  Leipzig,  Weimar,  and  Vienna. 

Returning  to  this  country,  he  speat 
the  next  five  years  in  Indianapolis,  as 
director  of  the  May  Music  Festivals,  and 
later  as  president  of  the  newly  founded 
Metropolitan  School  of  Music.  He  then 
removed  to  New  York. 

Mr.  .Vrens  thus  had  every  opportu- 
nity to  observe  the  relative  advantages 
of  the  student  of  music  here  and  in 
Germany.  .Vs  a  student — and  a  mighty 
impecunious  student^at  Munich  and 
Dresden,  he  was  privileged  to  attend  the 
opera,  free  of  charge,  and  to  hear  all 
concerts  at  reduced  rates. 

'•  I  came  to  the  conclusion,"  said  he 
recently,  "that  many  a  music  student 
cannot  go  to  Europe  and  that  many 
others  should  not.  From  this  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  concerts  at  reduced 
rates  for  students,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  for  them  a  musical  atmosphere, 
in  quest  of  which  most  of  them  go 
abroad.  As  the  best  professional  musi- 
cians usually  spring  from  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  the  scheme  included 
the  people  of  these  classes,  the  mothers 
and  fathers  of  the  coming  .\merican 
musicians.  Hence  the  name  '  People's 
Symphony  Orchestra  for  Students  and 
Wage-F^arners.'  " 

In  1900  Mr.  .Vrens  organized  the 
Orchestra,  and  gave  the  first  concert  in 
Cooper  Union.  The  programme  included 
Bach's  Suite  in  I)  minor  and  Haydn's 
Symphony    in    E   major.      The   critics 
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were  divided  between  praise  of  the 
music  and  astonishment  at  the  atten- 
tion and  appreciation  of  the  audience. 
The  price  of  seats  was  from  five  to  fifty 
cents  each. 

Before  each  number  Mr.  Arens  gave 
a  brief  and  remarkably  clear  description 
of  the  composition  to  be  performed. 
This  plan  has  been  kept  up  through  the 
five  years  of  the  concerts,  and  is  one  of 
their  most  useful  features. 

The  inevitable  deficit  was  made  good 
this  first  season  by  the  conductor  him- 
self, and  in  the  following  year  several 
persons  who  had  become  imbued  with 
his  enthusiasm  virtually  carried  the 
project  through.  As  Mr.  Arens  was 
unable  to  sacrifice  another  season  to 
the  Orchestra,  five  well-known  conduct- 
ors, receiving  a  small  payment  for  their 
services,  were  engaged  to  lead  the  five 
concerts.  Mr.  Arens  was  one  of  these 
conductors. 

From  the  Betty  Loeb  Musical  Foun- 
dation the  Orchestra  received  in  1902 
an  endowment  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  which  enabled  the  Orchestra  to 
create  the  office  of  Musical  Director. 
The  office  was  established,  and  Mr. 
Arens  appointed  to  fill  it.  The  financial 
burden  of  the  Orchestra  is  still,  how- 
ever, upon  those  who  subscribe  annually 
to  its  fund. 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Arens  organized 
the  People's  Symphony  Auxiliary  Club, 
the  concerts  of  which,  six  in  number,  are 
devoted  to  chamber  music  and  to  song, 
violin,  'cello,  and  piano  literature.  Sea- 
son tickets,  costing  $1  (recently  raised  to 
$1.50),  are  sold  to  the  number  of  1,500. 

Owing  to  municipal  regulations,  the 
orchestral  concerts  could  not  be  given 
in  Cooper  Union  last  year  and  were 
moved  uptown  to  Carnegie  Hall.  It 
was  feared  that  the  change  would  hurt 
the  popularity  of  the  concerts,  but  this 
proved  not  to  be  the  case.  In  the  com- 
ing season  three  or  four  of  the  concerts 
will  be  given  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Cooper 
Union  will  have  six  concerts,  which  will 
be  repeated  at  the  People's  Palace  on 
Lexington  Avenue. 


For  the  fifth  anniversary  concert,  to 
be  celebrated  this  fall,  a  prog^mme  has 
been  arranged  to  include  works  of  the 
three  greatest  composers,  contrapuntal, 
symphonic,  and  dramatic.  The  numbers 
are  Bach's  Prelude  and  G  minor  Fugue, 
Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony,  and  Wag- 
ner's Overture  to  Meistersinger. 

Mr.  Arens  declares  that  in  the  con- 
certs the  better  the  music  is  the  better  it 
is  Uked,  and  takes  great  satisfaction  in 
the  fact  that  his  audiences  consist  of 
laborers,  mechanics,  shop-girls,  students, 
high  school  children,  and  not-well-to-do 
lovers  of  music  of  every  variety.  Hun- 
dreds of  tickets  were  sold  last  year  to 
the  employees  of  department  stores. 

"  This  is  not  a  plan  for  reclaiming  the 
East  Side,"  he  says.  "  It  is  an  educa- 
tional project,  an  attempt  to  create  a 
musical  atmosphere  for  the  people  and 
students  of  New  York,  the  natural  music 
center  of  this  country.  Hence  the  move- 
ment is  of  almost  National  importance 
and  has  unlimited  possibilities.  If  rightly 
developed,  it  should  do  more  for  music 
in  America  than  all  the  importation  of 
singers,  pianists,  violinists,  and  conduct- 
ors combined.  These  come  and  go, 
playing  and  singing  for  only  the  favored 
few  who  can  afford  to  hear  them,  without 
leaving  any  perceptible  impress  on  the 
National  musical  life.  This  life  bears 
within  itself  untold  p>ossibilities  because 
of  the  inevitable  amalgamation  of  the 
various  musical  people  who  gather  on 
these  hospitable  shores,  the  Russians, 
Hungarians,  Poles,  Norwegians,  Italians, 
French,  Germans,  and  the  rest.  Once 
this  amalgamation  shall  have  taken  place, 
I  hesitate  not  to  predict  that  America 
will  become  a  great,  perhaps  the  great- 
est, factor  in  the  world's  musical  prog- 
ress. But  this  cannot  be  unless  the 
budding  talents  find  here  that  musical 
atmosphere  which  is  as  essential  to  their 
unfolding  and  fruition  as  sun,  air,  and 
soil  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants. 
To  create  this  atmosphere  for  those  who 
do  not  know  even  what  the  word  sync- 
phony  means  should  ever  be  the  mission 
of  the  People's  Symphony  Concerts." 
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Flowers  in  the  City 

By  Katharine  C.  Budd 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    THE    AUTHOR 


WE  may  walk  through  many  miles 
of  streets  in  the  residential 
quarters  of  our  cities  without 
finding  one  well-cared-f  or  plant  to  relieve 
the  stony  monotony.  Where  foreigners 
congregate,  in  the  tenement  districts  for 
instance,  almost  every  house  can  boast 
of  a  few  flowers,  perhaps  only  a  geranium 
in  a  tin  can,  a  morning-glory  climbing 
around  the  window-frame,  or  a  cheery 
sunflower  on  the  fire-escape,  but  even 
these  humble  specimens  lend  interest 
that  is  lacking  elsewhere. 

Abroad,  where  people  are  not  handi- 
capped as  we  are  by  extremes  of  tem- 
perature outdoors,  or  by  dry,  artificial 
heat  within,  we  notice  many  a  pictur- 
esque arrangement  of  flowers.  Vines 
drip  through  the  iron  railings  of  the 
balconies,  and  gay  flowers  peep  over  the 
top.  Pots  are  hung  by  heavy  hooks  to 
the  rail  or  to  the  sides  of  the  window. 
The  bright  spots  of  color  add  beauty  to 
the  old  buildings,  the  rich  green  cling- 
ing lovingly  to  the  gray  stone  or  the  red 
brick.  All  classes  buy  flowers  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  to  be  sure,  flowers  are 
not  expensive,  a  large  bouquet  costing 
but  a  sou,  a  whole  armful  of  plants  one 
franc.  Venders  are  to  be  seen  at  every 
comer,  with  straw  trays  filled  with  fresh 
blossoms,  which  they  can  afford  to  sell 
cheaply,  their  sales  being  so  large.  The 
flower  market,  one  of  the  sights  "starred  " 
by  the  guide-books,  is  familiar  to  every 
one,  as  an  endless  number  of  artists  have 
chosen  to  paint  the  long  lines  of  booths 
and  masses  of  flowers  radiant  with  color 
in  the  brilliant  sunlight 

It  is  the  custom  abroad  to  live  as 
much  as  possible  out-of-doors  in  favor- 
able weather,  and  the  streets  are  lined 
with  caf^s  and  restaurants  where  one  can 
linger  for  hours  at  one  of  the  little  tables 
under  the  trees.  Until  very  recently, 
almost  the  only  people  who  followed 
this  pleasant  fashion  were  the  German 
beer-sellers,  who  served  their  customers 
with  beer  in  their  yards,  or  on  the  side- 
walk, behind  a  screen  of  ivy  or  a  hedge 


of  privet.  Nowadays  the  very  best  res- 
taurants reserve  a  balcony  or  terrace 
where  favored  guests  eat  on  hot  summer 
nights.  The  rows  of  showy  flower-boxes 
bordering  the  terrace  and  the  gayly 
striped  awnings  stretched  over  are  very 
attractive.  Still  handsomer,  though  less 
gaudy,  are  the  boxes  and  shrubs  that 
adorn  the  principal  club-houses,  to  make 
them  pleasant  in  the  summer  for  business 
men  whose  city  houses  are  closed. 

We  can  get  many  hints  from  the 
treasured  flower  windows  to  be  found  in 
old  country  houses.  In  an  old  house 
in  Newburyport  the  sitting-room  is  bor- 
dered, next  the  ceiling,  with  English  ivy, 
which,  growing  year  after  year,  has  crept 
all  the  way  around,  making  a  graceful 
cornice  above  the  delicate  green  of  the 
walls.  The  old  mahogany  chairs  and 
tables,  the  rugs  braided  of  faded  green 
and  g^ay,  the  quaint  silhouettes  and 
daguerreotypes,  form  part  of  a  picture 
that  is  completed  by  the  flowers  always 
in  bloom  at  the  window.  We  all  know 
similar  rooms,  distinctively  American, 
yet  as  artistic  as  those  the  old  masters 
loved  to  paint.  One  homely  old  room 
has  been  beautified  by  that  very  clumsy 
plant,  the  rubber-tree.  Eighteen  years 
of  tranquil  existence  have  formed  a  great 
plant  that,  after  growing  to  the  ceiling, 
as  all  good  rubber-trees  do,  has  been 
trained  to  run  across  horizontally  like  a 
vine,  the  branches  having  been  tacked 
up  at  intervals  by  strips  of  green  muslin 
matching  the  color  of  the  leaves.  For- 
tunately, the  room  is  large  and  rather 
rough  in  finish,  or  the  effect  of  a  heavy 
"vine"  thirty  feet  long  would  be  en- 
tirely out  of  place. 

In  the  country,  too,  good  farmers' 
wives  search,  early  in  the  season,  for 
the  roots  of  the  first  spring  flowers, 
which,  brought  into  the  warmth  of  the 
house,  blossom  long  before  their  sisters 
in  the  woods  have  put  forth  a  leaf.  A 
request  to  one  of  these  people  would 
bring  a  box  generously  filled  with  par- 
tridge-vine, anemones,  violets,  and  many 
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another  wild  flower,  which,  planted  in  a 
saucerful  of  damp  sand  under  a  glass 
shade,  would  give  much  pleasure  while 
the  snow  is  yet  on  the  ground. 

In  some  cities  houses  are  built  with 
the  entrance  opening  directly  on  the 
street,  the  main  floor  being  at  the  street 
level,  but  in  New  York  the  majority  of 
the  houses  are  raised  up  eight  or  ten 
feet  above  the  curb,  standing  back  so 
that  a  space  intervenes  between  the  wall 


charge  of  this  one  scrap  of  city  soil 
than  of  an  acre  or  two  in  the  country. 
Around  a  few  of  the  older  houses  the 
grass  is  still  kept  in  velvety  order,  with 
shrubs  well  trimmed,  and  sometimes 
beds  of  gay  flowers  in  which  crocuses 
or  hyacinths,  daisies,  pansies,  or  the 
sturdy  geraniums  follow  one  another  in 
rapid  succession.  Sometimes  the  beds 
are  shaped  into  marvelous  designs,  but, 
even  so,  the  sight  of  the  fresh  spring 


A  FLOWER  ALCOVE 
This  plant-window  has  be«n  arranged  in  a  nondescript  little  room  connecting  the  library  and  dininc-room  of  a  house  over 
looking  the  Riverside  Drive.  The  general  scheme  of  decoration  for  the  house  had  been  carried  out.  yet  this  room  remained, 
stiff  and  useless.  Ordinary  furniture  looked  out  of  place.  Many  doubts  were  expressed  when  it  was  proposed  to  convert 
this  place  into  a  flower-room.  but  it  is  now  the  most  livable  comer  of  the  house.  Here  people  drop  in  for  afternoon  tea, 
here  is  served  the  after..dinner  coffee,  the  seals  at  the  sides  are  a  favorite  lounge,  and  the  book-shelves  above  hold  the  tran- 
sient literature  and  the  periodicals  that  in  summer  bestrew  the  piaiza.  A  window-box  has  been  fastened  at  the  sill  line  to 
shut  off  an  ugly  stable  which  was  deemed  undesirable  for  the  "  immediate  foreground  of  the  picture.*'  Above,  near  the 
top  of  the  three  high  windows,  nins  a  narrow  shelf  on  which  is  placed  a  row  of  golden  narcissus,  pmk  and  white  Chinese 
primroses,  or  crimson  azaleas,  according  to  the  season.  Half  a  dozen  plants  make  a  brave  shovvinK  between  the  vines  that 
frame  the  windows;  Knglish  and  (rcrman  ivy,  rose-colored  ix-y  geraniums,  etc..  follow  the  mouldings,  around  the  alcove. 
Under  the  window  a  green  marble  slab  with  a  long  fringe  of  large  green  glass  beads  screens  the  ugly  radiator,  without 
impeding  the  current  of  warm  air.  Birtls  are  hung  in  the  midst  of  the  flowers,  whence  they  welcome  visitors  with  friendly 
chirps.  The  woodwork,  like  most  of  the  furniture,  is  of  dark  mahogany,  the  walls  being  covered  with  Japanese  grass-dotli 
of  soft,  glistening  green.  The  chairs  are  upholstered  in  green  or  in  soft  brocades  of  rich  tints.  The  curtains  and  portieres 
arc  of  green  velvet,  embroidered  in  gold. 


and  the  sidewalk.  Formerly  this  was 
sodded  or  planted  in  some  way.  But 
the  greater  part  have  of  late  years  been 
flagged  over  by  owners  who  do  not 
care  to  bother  with  the  constant  neces- 
sitj-  for  having  the  grass  cut,  feeling  that 
more    trouble    is    involved    in    taking 


blossoms  framed  by  the  rich  green  of 
the  bit  of  lawn  is  good  for  one  exhausted 
by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  great 
city.  One  area,  that  of  a  comer  house, 
has  been  filled  with  closely  clipped  box 
that  retains  its  deep  color  during  the 
winter.     Evergreens  beside  the  steps. 
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and  box,  bay,  and  ivy  at  the  windows, 
have  been  widely  adopted  by  the  hotels 
and  apartment-houses. 

Front  yards  should  be  studied  so 
that  they  may  correspond  with  the 
houses,  a  Gothic  house  needing  pictur- 
esque treatment,  while  a  building  of 
Renaissance  architecture  requires  a  form- 
al garden.  The  nondescript  building 
that  makes  up  the  greater  part  of  our 
cities  is,  more  than  any  other,  improved 


always  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  badly 
cared  for  flowers  are  never  attractive ; 
and  even  the  hardiest  will  sufEer  without 
a  little  daily  care.  Good  taste  in  selec- 
tion is  also  absolutely  necessary,  as  with- 
out it  vulgar  effects  result  even  with 
flowers. 

In  New  York,  where  windows  are 
heavily  screened  by  curtains,  the  display 
of  flowers  is  far  less  than  in  Boston  and 
some  of  our  smaller  cities,  where  a  walk 


A   PLANT  SHELF  IN    A   BAY   WINDOW 

Tins  sketch  shows  a  shallow  bay  in  an  apartment  hotel,  with  a  flower^shelf  fitted  across  the  top,  above  the  eye-line  yet  low 
caooch  to  bring  the  plants  within  easy  reach.  The  middle  window  frames  in  a  lovely  view  of  the  river  and  distant  hills, 
OT«r  Ibc  spires  and  chimney-tops  far  below.  The  narrower  ones  At  the  sides  (which  look  directly  into  adjoining  rooms)  are 
hipt  (fiacrectly  screened  by  full  curtains  of  sheer  white  muslin  hanging  in  straight  folds  from  a  rod  below  the  shelf  to  the 
aOL  Above  the  shelf  short  curtains  of  similar  material  are  shirred  at  the  top  of  the  window,  extending  down  to  the  shelf. 
Confortable  seats  with  wide  arms  have  been  built  in  at  the  sides,  adding  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  small  room.  The 
faor^nch  shell  is  supported  about  five  feet  above  the  floor  by  an  ogee  bracket  on  each  mulllon.  It  is  stained  a  bronze-green 
to  Batch  the  rest  of  the  room.  At  the  ends  and  on  each  muUion  stand  pots  of  ivy,  trained  to  trail  and  cHmb  around  the 
opcninc.  Between  are  a  few  pink  geraniums,  a  begonia  with  waxy  red  flowers,  a  fern  with  widc-spreading  fronds,  occasion. 
Ally  a  glass  bowl  full  of  roses,  or  a  blue  and  white  jar  of  narcissus.  This  very  simple  arrangement  can  easily  be  carried  out 
m  any  window. 


by  a  judicious  selection  of  plants  and 
vines.  Sometimes,  when  the  house  has 
undergone  that  ordeal  known  as  "  being 
made  into  an  American  basement,"  the 
defects  in  the  architecture  are  entirely 
lost,  hidden  behind  hedges  and  box 
gardens. 

Decorations  are  more  effective  if  they 
can  be  massed,  around  an  entrance,  or 
in  a  front  yard.    Special  emphasis  should 


down  one  of  the  principal  thoroughfares 
is  interesting  on  account  of  the  endless 
variety  of  well-grouped  plants,  petted 
favorites,  sharing  the  sunniest  places 
with  the  family. 

The  recent  unprecedented  growth  of 
vines,  ampelopsis,  wistaria,  and  ivy  has 
concealed  many  an  ugly  building.  Our 
poor  maltreated  streets  are  left  to  the 
mercy  of  every  contractor  who  wishes  to 
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A  1.1  ITLE  CON.SEKVATOKV 
Thi*  %kimlow  is  a  miniature  conservatory.  Outside  the  window  a  light  tneul 
frainrxxork  has  t>een  fitted,  alluwins  about  three  feet  of  siiace  betwxen  it  and  the 
in-'uie  w.ill  of  llic  nnmi.  where  swimrinc  casements  are  hunif  in  place  of  the 
usual  stuiiiiK  sa<li.  The  outvide  is  KUzed  with  htavy,  corruKated  K«ass,  with 
IMiuTt  at  the  ttM»  tint  i>i'en  t«ir  xcntiljtitm.  At  the  bottom  a  coil  of  steam-pipe, 
iiiulcr  a  tray  ti;k^l  with  wjler.  provi.ics  a  nioi>t  hc.it.  (>lass  shehes  hold  the 
p*»ts,  the  fnst»,  er.tcefvil  in^-xncr\-  Ix-inj:  all  that  is  xi^ihle  on  enferinjr  the  room. 
The  t\iH«sure  to  the  notth  is  well  suUf«l  to  deliiate  fem<  and  trailinp  vines,  which 
KTow  hixunantlv.  -A  wmiiim  ot  th:s  kind  can  be  cUfcd  with  the  lirism  class  which 
Trtiat  ts  h*:lit  into  dark  comers  of  the  room.  ,'^\-eral  such  windows  were  lately 
pUictl  mal>eaulilul  Uui-r\Htni  uptown.  Krt-allvaddmB  to  the  liitht,  which  had  been 
sriittu'.l\  d,mini>heil  h>  adu^rilt  liljtii  buiidine^. 


disfigure  them  by  lopping 
limbs  from  the  trees,  or, 
worse  still,  by  burying 
leaky  gas-pipes  to  fill  the 
ground  with  poison.  If 
he  removes  a  tree,  it  is 
never  properly  replaced. 
Look  at  the  upper  part 
of  Broadway  above  the 
Subway  1  In  some  of  our 
cities  ignorant  contract 
ors  are  not  permitted  to 
follow  their  own  sweet 
will  without  restriction, 
but  in  none  do  we  find  the 
elaborate  precautions  for 
guarding  the  health  of 
the  trees  that  are  in  force 
abroad.  The  four  rows 
of  stately  trees  that  shade 
the  principal  thorough- 
fares there  are  at  stated  in- 
tervals regularly  trimmed 
down  to  make  the  foliage 
thick  and  heavy.  Gangs 
of  men,  with  high  ladders 
and  elaborate  apparatus, 
spend  weeks  of  the  win- 
ter sawing  off  the  top 
branches.  It  seems  a  pity 
to  sacrifice  limbs  over  a 
foot  thick,  but  the  result 
proves  the  wisdom  of  the 
procedure.  Should  a  tree 
die  or  even  become  sick, 
it  is  removed  at  once  and 
replaced  by  a  full-grown 
tree  set  by  derricks 
and  machinery  powerful 
enough  to  clutch  and 
transport  it  without  in- 
juring roots  or  branches. 
Some  great  cities  have  a 
"  tree  hospital "  where 
sick  trees  are  nursed  back 
to  hea!th,  and  later  re- 
planted in  the  parks  or 
avenues. 

It  is  rather  foolish  to 
attempt  to  leave  flower- 
boxes  in  the  deserted 
house  to  be  looked  after 
by  the  caretaker  through 
the  summer.  Our  plants 
miss  us,  persistendy  re- 
fusing to  thri\-e  under  the 
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alien  hand.  It  is 
best  to  plant  the 
healthy  ones  in  the 
back  yard,  or  even 
to  send  them  to  the 
florist's,  while  we 
are  away.  If  our 
object  is  to  add  our 
quota  to  the  decora- 
tion of  the  streets 
(and  there  be  some 
who  are  sufficiently 
unselfish  to  take 
this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject I),  by  all  means 
let  us  donate  flow- 
ers or  money  to 
some  institution, 
such  as  a  day 
nursery  or  hospital, 
where  the  sick  and 
helpless  can  see  and 
enjoy  them  through 
the  hot  season. 

If  we  are  ham- 
pered with  a  house 
front  that  is  hope- 


A    PRISM   GLASS    WINDOW 

This  shows  how  a  window  like  the  one  on  the  opposite 
paxe  may  be  fitted  with  prism  glass,  malting  the  whole  room 
l>righter. 


most  people  expect 
their  flowers  to 
thrive  under  most 
uncomfortable  con- 
ditions. The  condi- 
tions are  uncomfort- 
able for  every  one ; 
for  plants  occupy 
the  lower  part  of 
the  windows  and  no 
one  can  see  out,  the 
boxes  being  in  the 
way ;  or  perhaps  the 
plants  themselves 
suffer,  growing  thin 
and  losing  leaves 
and  blossoms  be- 
cause they  cannot 
endure  the  dust, 
gas,  and  the  dry 
heat  of  our  mod- 
em houses.  These 
things  may  be  bad 
for  the  health  of 
human  beings ;  they 
are  death  to  our 
floral  friends.   If  it 


lessly  bad  in  design,  that,  on  account  of 
the  expense,  we  are  unable  to  change,  it 
is  well  to  see  what  can  be  done  by  judi- 
cious planting  to  soften  the  most  glar- 
ing faults.  In  this  connection  there  is 
a  good  story  told  of  a  lady  who  was 
extravagantly  admiring  a  building  of 
very  poor  design.  Said  her  daughter : 
"  What,  mother,  do  you  see  to  admire  ? 
Not  the  style,  I  am  sure ;  and  the  general 
proportions  are  very  bad." 

"  Yes,  I  know  that." 

"  You  certainly  cannot  approve  of  the 
stonework,  and  I  know  you  think  the 
detail  ugly  and  the  color  hideous  ;  what 
is  there  left  ?" 

After  much  questioning,  it  developed 
that  she  liked  the  red  geraniums  at  the 
windows  I 

In  this  country  the  love  for  nature  is 
daily  on  the  increase.  Each  year  more 
time  is  spent  at  the  summer  home  among 
trees  and  green  fields,  and  most  of  us 
appreciate  a  garden.  With  a  little  care 
and  thought  it  is  easy  to  prolong  this 
pleasure  through  the  winter,  a  window 
garden  full  of  bloom  being  more  precious 
when  the  ground  outside  is  incrusted 
with  deep  snow.    The  trouble  is  that 


is  impossible  to  protect  them,  only  the 
hardiest  plants  should  be  chosen,  espe- 
cially  in  the  beginning,  when  a  natural 
feeling  of  timidity  increases  the  discour- 
agement caused  by  repeated  failures.  A 
flower  responds  to  petting  as  quickly  as  a 
dog  does.  This  petting,  this  constant 
affectionate  attention  to  details,  is  the 
secret  of  success.  One  should  have  the 
"  gardener's  hand,"  for  the  happy  posses- 
sor of  that  valuable  member  need  never 
fear  bad  luck.  We  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  permitting  children  to  dabble  in 
the  dirt,  but  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that 
such  work  is  excellent  for  the  grown-ups, 
that  our  tired  nerves  would  be  the  better 
for  an  hour  a  day  spent  in  vigorous  pot- 
tering over  our  flowers. 

A  good  beginning  is  vastly  encourag- 
ing ;  failures  make  us  timid ;  after  some 
experience,  caring  for  flowers  is  an  easy 
matter.  Let  us  therefore  attempt  at  first 
only  the  things  that  are  extremely  sim- 
ple, reserving  more  extended  efforts  for 
a  future  occasion  when  we  have  all  in 
good  running  order.  If  we  do  succeed, 
our  example  is  sure  to  be  followed  by 
others  who  wish  to  emulate  our  success. 

The  true  flower-lover  is  not  content 
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to  buy  her  roses  and  azaleas  in  full 
bloom,  to  be  heartlessly  cast  out  in  the 
ash-cart  as  soon  as  the  buds  have  fallen. 
She  cherishes  her  plants  as  she  does  her 
friends.  I  say  "  she,"  for  it  is  usually 
the  woman,  the  home-maker,  who  is  most 
anxious  to  have  plants  around  her. 

The  public  buys  plants  at  exorbitant 
rates  from  a  florist,  or,  perchance,  selects 
from  the  stock  of  the  peddler  who  drives 
from  house  to  house  with  a  wagon-load 
of  geraniums  and  pansies,  or,  in  still 
more  prosaic  fashion,  patronizes  the 
department  store  1  What  a  sad  contrast 
to  the  picturesque  flower  mart  we  fre- 
quent abroad  I 

If  a  florist  possesses  that  rare  quality, 
good  taste,  we  can  accept  his  advice 
with  the  certainty  that  the  result  will 
harmonize  with  the  rest  of  our  belong- 
ings. Unfortunately,  as  tasteful  people 
are  rare,  we  shall  probably  be  thrown  on 
the  mercies  of  the  "  man  on  the  next 
block,"  who  has,  it  is  true,  beautiful 
flowers,  but  who  is  so  eager  to  dispose 
of  his  wares  that  he  sells  us  unsuitable 
plants  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  does 
not  care  if  we  do  lose  a  few  ;  that  will 
mean  another  sale  for  him  I  If  one  dif- 
fidently remarks  that  the  plants  "  seemed 
to  be  a  little  delicate,"  he  hints,  with 
pitying  scorn,  at  the  "general  lack  of 
proper  attention  to  flowers  "  1  After  a 
conversation  with  one  of  these  men,  one 
might  imagine  that  the  care  of  flowers 
involved  some  weird  and  occult  rites, 
instead  of  being  one  of  the  simplest 
things  in  our  rather  complicated  life. 

If  we  offer  to  pay  him  for  the  care  of 
our  flowers  by  the  month,  the  case  is 
quite  different ;  then  we  receive  fine 
hardy  specimens  selected  from  among 
the  many  varieties  suitable  for  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  our  overheated  houses. 
From  time  to  time,  as  they  wither,  he 
replaces  faded  ones  by  those  fresh  from 
the  greenhouse.  This  is  a  capital  scheme 
for  those  who  are  too  busy  to  devote 
sufficient  time  to  their  care.  One  is 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  caring  for 
them,  but  in  this  strenuous  life  another 
care  is  sometimes  out  of  the  question. 

The  average  florist  prefers  to  employ 
gauzy  bows  and  majolica  "  jardiniferes  " 
in  the  decoration  of  his  great  show  win- 
dow, to  the  neglect  of  the  wealth  of  floral 


material  at  his  disposal.  Luckily  for 
the  public,  some  artistic  folk  have  taken 
up  the  business.  This  summer  in  par- 
ticular their  windows  show  refreshing 
originality.  Naturally,  as  the  whole 
flower-buying  world  is  in  the  country, 
the  arrangement  is  simple  and  inexpen- 
sive, studied  to  give  a  lasting  effect  with 
but  little  trouble.  One  window  has  a 
capital  copy  of  an  old  garden,  with  a  pool 
surrounded  by  dwarf  trees  and  delicate 
ferns,  rocky  hillocks  covered  with  sprout 
ing  grass  seed,  all  of  vivid  green.  Many 
a  passer-by  is  the  better  for  a  glimpse 
into  the  cool,  shady  nook  on  a  hot  day. 
Another  Avindow  has  palms  and  ever- 
greens well  massed  to  make  the  most  of 
the  rather  limited  space,  the  plants  being 
at  the  sides,  leaving  the  center  free  except 
for  one  palm  that,  dipping  far  over, 
touches  the  water  below.  The  flowerless 
green,  placed  there  for  reasons  of  econ- 
omy, seems  the  most  beautiful  thing  that 
could  pKsssibly  be  used,  and  is  suggestive 
for  the  arrangement  of  other  shady  win- 
dows. 

The  characteristic  Japanese  trees  are 
very  fine  in  a  window.  Of  course,  when 
these  are  used,  no  other  plants  should 
be  placed  near.  They  are  to  be  found 
in  shops  devoted  to  the  sale  of  Japanese 
goods  and  also  at  some  of  the  florists', 
planted  in  artistic  little  Japanese  pots. 
As  these  odd  plants  have  been  inured  to 
privation,  they  thrive  under  conditions 
that  would  kill  our  own  plants. 

Societies  for  the  improvement  of  the 
poor  are  trying  to  spread  experience  and 
encourage  love  for  flowers  by  distribut- 
ing window  gardens  early  in  the  spring, 
giving  prizes  for  the  best  results  in  the 
autumn.  A  visitor  from  the  society 
goes  from  house  to  house  to  give  ad- 
vice and  encouragement.  The  initial 
expense  of  sending  out  these  boxes  is 
not  great,  as  many  contributions  are 
sent  from  private  conservatories,  and 
even  florists  enter  into  a  friendly  rivalry 
by  donating  model  boxes. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  people 
who  receive  one  of  these  boxes  for  the 
first  time.  Some,  not  content  with  one, 
are  eager  to  get  three  or  four.  One 
little  girl  ambitiously  applied  for  enough 
to  put  in  "  all  the  windows  of  the  house 
in   which  she  lived."     A  boy  who  re- 
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CONSERVATORY    AND   WINDOW   SEAT 

This  window,  recently  added  to  an  old-(uhioned  house  on  Fifth  Avenue,  has  doubled  the  value  of  the  long,  narrow  library. 
The  height  of  the  ceiling  permitting  an  unusually  hish  opening,  the  lower  part  of  the  window  has  been  fitted  with  cushions, 
as  a  comfortable  loungring-place.  The  little  window's  throw  ligrht  directly  on  the  book  of  any  one  reading  there.  The  lower 
shelf  f>i  the  small  conservatory  above  is  high  enough  not  to  interfere  with  the  head  of  a  person  sitting  below,  yet  low 
enough  to  bring  the  flowers  within  easy  reach.  The  bay  window  was  constructed  of  copper  and  plate  glass,  heavy 
cikoogh  to  protect  from  frost.  Inside,  shades  are  rolled  down,  close  to  the  gbss.  for  additional  protection  on  cold  nights. 
Tht  lower  port  is  fitted  with  a  watertight  lead  tray,  two  inches  deep,  with  a  pipe  attached  to  drain  off  surplus  water.  A  hose 
can  be  attached  to  the  faucet  at  the  side  for  sprinkling  the  plants.  In  the  little  aquarium,  a  jet  of  water,  bubbling  up  like  a 
fountain,  keei>«  all  in  healthy  condition.  The  coloring  of  this  room  tones  in  with  the  fine  bindings  of  the  books;  the  walls 
above  the  bookcases,  covered  with  stamped  leather,  accord  with  the  shelving  and  trim  of  plain  walnut.  The  windows  are 
glazed  with  diamond  panes  of  leaded  glass,  in  pale  yellow  and  white;  the  rug  is  an  old  one  of  restful  brown  ;  the  comfortable 
chadrs  are  upholstered  in  leather.  The  lamps  and  all  hardware  are  wrought  by  hand,  of  copper  and  iron.  The  sun  shining 
through  the  rich  greens  of  the  ferns,  the  gay  colors  of  the  flowers  and  of  the  aquarium,  brighten  the  dull  old  library 
srondcrfullr.    Before  the  alteration  the  room  was  at  times  rather  dreary. 


luctantly  accepted  the  box  allotted  to 
him  told  his  teacher  a  month  later  that 
his  father  had  made  copies  of  the  box, 
filling  them  with  corn,  tomatoes,  and 
okra  to  remind  him  of  the  days  when  he 
ran   barefoot  on  the   farm.     "  I  never 


knew  before  that  my  father  had  lived  in 
the  country,"  said  the  child.  One  box 
disappeared  completely.  After  much 
investigation,  it  was  discovered  on  the 
grave  of  the  baby  sister  who  "  died  dur- 
ing that  hot  spell."    The  majority  of  the 
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boxes  are  well  cared  for,  giving  pleasure  actually  spliced  long  poles  together  and 

to  families  whose  lives  are   dull  and  fished  for  more  until  the  whole  garden 

colorless  enough.  was  ruined.     Now  it  is  restored,  but  a 

When  these  people  are  trained  to  ap-  high  sheet  of  metal  lines  the  railing. 


A   SIMPLE   WINDOW   SHELF 

This  shelf  may  be  readily  worked  out  by  any  intelliKent  carpenter,  as  the  construction  is  accurately  drawn  to  scale.  It 
extends  across  a  group  of  three  windows  in  a  library.  The  simply  curved  brackets  on  which  it  rests  are  clearly  indicated. 
Under  the  window  is  a  wide  seat  over  the  long,  low  radiator,  heated  air  passing  freely  from  the  bronze  grille  in  front  to 
that  on  top  near  the  sash.  The  ends  of  the  bookcases  on  each  side  of  the  window  are  curved  out  to  form  arms,  or  seat-ends. 
The  flowers  are  Chmese  primroses  and  pink  begonias  in  pots,  and  a  handful  of  red  roses  in  a  glass  bowl,  with  much  German 
ivy  trained  around  the  trim. 


preciate  beauty,  there  will  be  less  of 
that  vandalism  that  deters  the  rich  from 
throwing  open  their  grounds  to  the 
general  public.  One  generous-hearted 
woman  who  had  insisted  on  having  the 
grounds  in  front  of  her  palatial  mansion 
exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  public  was 
appalled  at  the  sweeping  destruction 
wrought  by  rough  boys,  who,  not  satis- 
fied with  snatching  flowers  and  break- 
ing branches  through  the  iron  railings, 


shutting  in  the  beautiful  landscape  work, 
hiding  it  from  the  eyes  of  the  innocent 
passer-by  as  well  as  from  those  of  the 
guilty  hoodlum.  In  no  other  country 
could  we  find  such  an  offense  against 
law  and  order.  Let  us  therefore  seek  to 
train  our  boys  by  providing  the  poorer 
districts  with  decorations  equal  to  those 
near  our  own  homes.  A  club  started 
recently  for  the  decoration  and  improve- 
ment of  a  city  block  had  so  much  dif- 
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ficulty  with  a  gang  of  this  kind  that  it 
attempted  to  influence  them  through  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  the  vicinity. 
The  priests  gave  valuable  assistance, 
the  poor  children  being  provided  with  a 
vacant  lot  in  which  to  do  their  own  gar- 
dening, setting  out  with  much  interest  the 
seeds  and  various  plants  given  by  the 
committee,  and  watering  and  weeding 
industriously  all  summer. 

Neighborhood  clubs  for  the  encourage- 
mentof  plant  decoration  should  be  started 
in  the  better  quarters  of  the  city,  where 
window  gardens  are  scarcer  than  among 
the  tenements.  Flowers,  cut  from  plants 
grown  by  others,  we  have  in  plenty, 
but  few  of  us  care  to  undertake  what 
they  fear  will  prove  to  be  the  irksome 
responsibility  of  caring  for  growing 
plants.  A  club  of  this  kind  should  be 
started  in  a  very  simple  way,  or  there  is 
danger  of  all  the  enthusiasm  dying  out  in 
idle  talk,  which  tends  to  make  a  neigh- 
borhood ridiculous,  especially  when,  as 
d^metimes  happens,  reporters,  hungry 
for  a  "  story,"  write  it  up  at  great  length 
in  the  Sunday  papers.  The  public,  on 
the  watch  for  remarkable  achievements, 
after  seeing  the  inevitable  failures,  is 
apt  to  make  jeering  remarks.  A  club 
of  this  kind  ought  to  b^n  by  securing 
as  much  useful,  practical  information 
as  possible  by  the  exchange  of  ex- 
periences. Some  have  fortnightly  or 
monthly  meetings  when  "  talks "  are 
given  on  different  subjects  connected 
with  nature  study  and  plant  decora- 
tion. Photographs  are  always  on  ex- 
hibition, sometimes  also  practical  de- 
signs for  boxes  and  pots.  The  members 
are  careful  to  have  good  photographs 
taken  of  the  most  successful  "  gardens  " 
in  the  neighborhood  before  they  fade, 
exchanging  them  for  similar  views  taken 
in  distant  cities.  In  one  such  club  in- 
teresting stereopticon  views  have  illus- 


trated suggestive  lectures  on  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French  gardens.  One  night 
an  old  Scotch  nursery  gardener  was 
invited  to  give  practical  hints.  One 
charming  talk  on  "  bulbs "  mentioned 
the  beautiful  scheme  of  a  well-known 
writer,  who  each  spring  holds  in  her 
Boston  home  a  "  sale  "  of  bulbs,  her 
sunny  drawing-rooms  being  filled  to 
overflowing  with  hyacinths,  crocuses, 
daffodils,  lilies,  etc.,  in  full  bloom,  all  of 
which  she  herself  has  grown  in  the 
house,  and  which  always  in  this  manner 
net  a  round  sum  for  the  Fresh  Air 
Fund. 

Many  possibilities  are  before  one  of 
these  clubs.  A  gardener,  at  the  service 
of  all  the  members,  would  be  a  g^eat  help 
to  go  from  house  to  house  as  needed  to 
assist  members.  A  common  greenhouse 
for  seedlings  and  cuttings  might  also  be 
arranged  for  with  the  cooperation  of 
some  obliging  florist  willing  to  rent 
part  of  his  greenhouse. 

The  preliminary  drawings  for  a  house 
should  include,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a 
balcony,  spaces  for  window-boxes,  and, 
if  possible,  a  small  conservatory.  These 
are  generally  included  in  expensive 
houses,  but  they  are  equally  necessary 
in  more  modest  homes.  The  day  will 
come  when  we  shall  know  that  these  are 
necessary,  when  we  will  economize  on 
some  of  the  fine  furnishings  that  shut 
out  the  wholesome  light  and  air,  and 
demand  a  space  for  flowers,  as  we  now 
insist  upon  having  a  kitchen.  Where 
many  cut  flowers  are  to  be  cared  for  in 
a  house  a  "  flower  pantry  "  is  frequently 
added,  where  vases  can  be  rinsed  and 
filled  each  day,  where  are  kept  the 
simple  tools,  scissors,  knives,  etc.,  with 
bottles  of  ammonia,  the  salt,  charcoal, 
etc.  The  labor  of  caring  for  flowers  is 
changed  to  a  pleasure  if  all  is  thus  con- 
veniently arranged. 
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The  Strand   from  Above 

From  the  Danish  of  Johannes  Jbrgensen,  by  Jacob  A.  Riis 


THE  sun  rose  on  a  bright  Septem- 
ber morning.  A  thousand  gems 
of  dew  sparkled  in  the  meadows, 
and  upon  the  breeze  floated,  in  the  wake 
of  summer,  the  shining  silken  strands  of 
which  no  man  knoweth  the  whence  or 
the  whither. 

One  of  them  caught  in  the  top  of  a 
tree,  and  the  skipper,  a  little  speckled 
yellow  spider,  quit  his  air-ship  to  survey 
the  leafy  demesne  there.  It  was  not  to 
his  liking,  and,  with  prompt  decision,  he 
spun  a  new  strand  and  let  himself  down 
straight  into  the  hedge  below. 

There  were  twigs  and  shoots  in  plenty 
there  to  spin  a  web  in,  and  he  went  to 
work  at  once,  letting  the  strand  from 
above,  by  which  he  had  come,  bear  the 
upper  corner  of  it. 

A  fine  large  web  it  was  when  finished, 
and  with  this  about  it  that  set  it  off 
from  all  the  other  webs  thereabouts, 
that  it  seemed  to  stand  straight  up  in 
the  air,  without  anything  to  show  what 
held  it.  It  takes  pretty  sharp  eyes  to 
make  out  a  single  strand  of  a  spider- 
web,  even  a  very  little  way  off. 

The  days  went  by.  Flies  grew  scarcer, 
as  the  sun  rose  later,  and  the  spider  had 
to  make  his  net  larger  that  it  might 
reach  farther  and  catch  more.  And 
here  the  strand  from  above  turned  out 
a  great  help.  With  it  to  brace  the  struc- 
ture, the  web  was  spun  higher  and  wider, 
until  it  covered  the  hedge  all  the  way 
across.  In  the  wet  October  mornings, 
when  it  hung  full  of  shimmering  rain- 
drops, it  was  like  a  veil  stitched  with 
precious  pearls. 

The  spider  was  proud  of  his  work. 
No  longer  the  little  thing  that  had  come 
■  drifting  out  of  the  vast  with  nothing  but 
its  unspun  web  in  its  pocket,  so  to 
speak,  he  was  now  a  big,  portly,  opulent 
spider,  with  the  largest  web  in  the  hedge. 

One  morning  he  awoke  very  much  out 
of  sorts.     There  had  been  a  frost  in  the 


night,  and  daylight  brought  no  sun. 
The  sky  was  overcast ;  not  a  fly  was  out. 
All  the  long  gray  autumn  day  the  spider 
sat  hungry  and  cross  in  his  comer. 
Toward  evening,  to  kill  time,  he  started 
on  a  tour  of  inspection,  to  see  if  any- 
needed  bracing  or  mending.  He  pulled 
at  all  the  strands ;  they  were  firm  enoi^h. 
But  though  he  found  nothing  wrong,  his 
temper  did  not  improve ;  he  waxed 
crosser  than  ever. 

At  the  farthest  end  of  the  web  he 
came  at  last  to  a  strand  that  all  at  once 
seemed  strange  to  him.  All  the  rest 
went  this  way  or  that — the  spider  knew 
every  stick  and  knob  they  were  made 
fast  to,  every  one.  But  this  preposterous 
strand  went  nowhere — that  is  to  say, 
went  straight  up  in  the  air  and  was  lost. 
He  stood  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  stared 
with  all  his  eyes,  but  he  could  not  make 
it  out.  To  look  at,  the  strand  went  right 
up  into  the  clouds,  which  was  nonsense. 

The  longer  he  sat  and  glared  to  no 
purpose,  the  angrier  the  spider  grew.  He 
had  quite  forgotten  how  on  a  bright  Sep- 
tember morning  he  himself  had  come 
down  this  same  strand.  And  he  had 
forgotten  how,  in  the  building  of  the 
web  and  afterward  when  it  had  to  be 
enlarged,  it  was  just  this  strand  he  had 
depended  upon.  He  saw  only  that  here 
was  a  useless  strand,  a  fool  strand,  that 
went  nowhere  in  sense  or  reason,  only 
up  in  the  air  where  solid  spiders  had  no 
concern  .  .  . 

"  Away  with  it  1"  and  with  one  vicious 
snap  of  his  angry  jaws  he  bit  the  strand 
in  two. 

That  instant  the  web  collapsed,  the 
whole  proud  and  prosperous  structure 
fell  in  a  heap,  and  when  the  spider  came 
to  he  lay  sprawling  in  the  hedge  with  the 
web  all  about  his  head  like  a  wet  rag. 
In  one  brief  moment  he  had  wrecked  it 
all — because  he  did  not  understand  the 
use  of  the  strand  from  above. 
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A    DOUBTFUL    FOOTING 
By  F.  G.  R.  Roth 


The  Wild   Animal  in  Art 

By  Bertha  H.  Smith 


ONE  day,  about  a  dozen  years  ago, 
the  wild  animal  woke  up,  yawned, 
stretched  his  toes,  and  found 
himself  famous.  Over  night  he  had 
become  a  recognized  factor  in  literature 
and  in  art.  Before  that  there  could  not 
have  been  found  in  America  enough 
paintings  of  wild  animals  to  fill  the  prongs 
of  an  elk  antler.  Now  and  then,  in 
exhibitions,  one  came  upon  a  Landseer 
or  Rosa  Bonheur  elk  or  a  Briton  Riviere 
lion,  before  which  j)eople  paused  a 
moment,  read  the  signature,  and  walked 
on.  In  sculpture  there  was  nothing  wilder 
than  a  Texas  pony  or  an  Indian  in  war- 
bonnet,  unless  we  pass  as  sculpture  sun- 
dry stone  lions  couchant  guarding  city 
doorways,  or  the  stucco  fawns  standing 
stark  on  grassy  slopes  of  private  lawns 
and  public  parks.  American  artists  did 
not  paint  and  model  wild  animals,  be- 
cause no  one  seemed  to  want  them. 
People  bought  Madonnas,  good  and  bad, 


and  questionable  plaster  Venuses,  fat 
little  Cupids  dancing  skirtless  skirt 
dances  in  azure  skies,  bold  bronze  war- 
riors, carrots  and  cabbages  on  deal 
tables,  and  marble  busts  of  Cleopatra 
and  Shakespeare,  but  not  elephants, 
lions,  and  moose.  Exlward  Kemeys,  of 
Washington,  with  whose  animal  bronzes 
in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  and  gjoups 
on  public  buildings  and  in  Fairmount 
and  Central  Park  many  are  familiar,  was 
about  the  only  artist  of  the  old  school  in 
America  who  ventured  to  do  animal 
work  before  the  wild  animal  came  into 
popular  favor. 

American  taste  in  art  has  been  cast  in 
the  French  mold,  and  the  French  are 
not  animal  lovers.  Among  all  her  artists 
Rosa  Bonheur  is  the  one  name  that  stands 
out  boldly  as  that  of  a  painter  of  animals. 
Gerome  did  a  few  notable  animal  pieces, 
but  his  greater  fame  rests  on  other 
things.     Among  French  sculptors  there 
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is  but  a  trio  of  animal  men — Barye,  Fr^- 
miet,  and  Gardet.  In  Germany  the  wild 
^  animal  has  always  had  a  prominent  place, 
but  German  influence  on  American  art 
has  never  been  marked,  and  few  in 
America  have  even  heard  the  name  of 
Friese,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  animal 
painters,  or  of  a  half-score  more  of  nota- 
ble German  animal  men.  The  only  well- 
known  English  signatures  are  those  of 
Landseer,  Briton  Riviere,  John  Swan, 
and  Arthur  Wardell. 

Not  having  been  tutored,  then,  in  a 
taste  for  the  wild  animal  in  art,  it  re- 
mained for  the  impulse  to  be  projected 
from  an  unwonted  source.  So  it  chanced 
one  day  that  Kipling  wrote  his  Jungle 
Books  and  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  came 


sheep,  human  figures-^-anything  that  any 
one  would  buy.  Another  was  painting 
landscapes  in  his  Paris  studio ;  and  the 
fourth,  a  woman,  and  the  only  woman 
who  models  animals  exclusively,  was 
practicing  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day 
on  the  violin  and  by  way  of  recreation 
trying  to  coax  some  animal  form  out  of 
the  lumps  of  clay  picked  up  in  a  sculp- 
tor sister's  studio. 

But  the  tide  came  that  was  fo  lead  the 
waiting  artists  on  to  more  or  less  of  fame 
and  fortune.  The  Jungle  Books  furnished 
a  direct  opportunity  to  Will  H.  Drake, 
who  thus  became  the  pioneer  among 
animal  illustrators  of  the  new  school, 
unless  that  distinction  belongs  by  natu- 
ral  right   to  Mr.  Seton,  who,  however. 


A    MATER.NAL  CARESS 
By  Eli  Harvty 


along  and  introduced  us  to  some  wild 
animals  he  had  known,  and  of  a  sudden 
people  found  a  keen  new  interest  in  their 
brother  beasts. 

While  Kipling  was  writing  his  books 
and  Mr.  Seton  was  getting  acquainted 
with  the  wild  animals  of  America,  a  group 
of  American  artists  who  were,  all  uncon- 
sciously, awaiting  the  tide  were  variously 
engaged.  One  was  designing  stained-glass 
windows ;  one,  a  young  German,  who 
was  to  become  identified  with  American 
art,  was  painting  horses  and  cows  be- 
tween his.  terms  of  ser\'ice  in  the  German 
army ;  another  was  tramping  Europe 
copying  the  works  of  old  masters,  while 
another  was  earning  a  living  in  a  taxi- 
dermist's shop. 

Of  the  American  sculptors  who  now 
devote  all  their  time  to  wild  animal 
studies,  two  were  then  modeling  horses, 


confined  his  illustrations  to  his  own 
books.  Just  at  this  time  Charles  R. 
Knight  was  recovering  from  an  attack  of 
nervous  prostration  brought  on  by  too 
close  application  to  his  work  in  a  stained- 
glass  factory.  He  took  out  and  dusted 
off  the  animal  sketches  that  expressed 
his  hitherto  unprofitable  preference,  and 
began  to  illustrate  animal  stories  in 
magazines,  which  were  quick  to  respond 
to  this  new  appreciation,  and  in  text- 
books, which  are  replacing  with  the  work 
of  artists  the  weird  little  woodcuts  that 
were  about  as  lifelike  as  the  Noah's  ark 
animals  we  loved  and  ate  the  paint  off 
of  in  our  baby  days.  That  Mr.  Knight 
has  become  the  foremost  of  .American 
animal  painters  is  a  fulfillment  of  the 
prophecy  made  at  that  time  by  one  of  the 
best  of  modem  French  artists.  With  a 
bundle  of  drawings  under  his  ann,  Mr, 
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Knight  was  introduced  by  an  American 
sculptor  then  in  Paris  to  G^rome.  After 
looking  over  the  drawings  Gerome  said, 
"Without  flattering  you  in  the  least, 
these  are  the  most  remarkable,  the  most 
perfect  drawvng^  of  animal  life  I  have 
ever  seen.  Have  you  shown  them  to 
my  friend  Fr^miet  ?" 

On  being  told  that  he  had  not,  Gerome 
said  :  "  Go  at  once  to  Fr^miet  and  tell 
him  it  is  on  my  part  that  you  come." 

Fr^miet  was  even  more  enthusiastic. 
He  looked  at  one  or  two  of  the  draw- 
ings, and,  in  surprise  at  their  correctness, 
asked.  "  You  do  these  from  photo- 
graphs ?"  And  when  Mr.  Knight  assured 
him  that  they  were  done  after  nature, 
he  said,  "  Do  you  swear  that  ?"  Then, 
rich  as  the  French  language  is  in  adjec- 
tives, it  was  inadequate  to  express  his 
opinion  of  the  young  artist's  work. 
"  You  are  an  honor  to  your  country,"  he 
said.  "  But  will  you  have  time  and 
money  to  give  your  own  time  to  study 
without  having  to  do  magazine  work  ?" 
When  Mr.  Knight  told  him  that  he  hoped 
to  be  able  to  do  both.  Fremiet  replied, 
regretfully.   '•  You  have  for  years  been 
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studying  to  do  things  to  please  us,  the 
artists.  Now  it  seems  you  will  have  to 
do  something  to  please  the  public — and 
the  public  are  fools." 

In  spite  of  Fremiet's  fear,  however, 
Mr.  Knight  has  not  worked  down  to  a 
public  that  does  not  know,  but,  instead, 
has  help>ed  to  give  the  public  an  appre- 
ciation of  what  he  knows.  This  is  pos- 
sible where  magazines  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  right  to  reproduce  the  best  work 
of  the  best  artists  as  art  works  pure  and 
simple,  and  not  tor  illustrative  purposes. 

Mr.  Knight  has  painted  almost  every 
animal  but  a  horse,  which  is  the  one  he 
seems  not  to  understand.  To  him  a 
horse,  with  its  smooth  hair,  docked  tail, 
and  cropp)ed  mane,  always  immaculate, 
has  no  more  character  than  a  piano. 
Nor  does  he  like  to  paint  well-bred  dogs, 
though  one  of  his  recent  pictures  is  of 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  prize  collie.  He 
holds  that  all  animals  lose  in  character 
as  they  gain  in  breeding,  and  he  would 
rather  paint  a  bronco  than  a  race-horse, 
or  a  wolf  rather  than  the  prize-winner  of 
a  bench  show.  His  favorite  subjects 
are  the  large  felines,  which  are  not  po- 
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seurs  as  are  elk  and  deer,  but  just  the 
great  stupid,  styleless,  unspirited  beasts 
Nature  made  them. 

About  the  time  when  Mr.  Knight  was 
showing  his  drawings  to  G^rome  in 
Paris  a  young  German  came  to  America 
for  a  hunting  trip  in  the  Maine  woods. 
His  name  was  Carl  Rungius,  and  he  had 
been  commissioned  to  accompany  the 
German  Emp)eror  on  his  annual  hunt  that 
year  to  make  paintings  of  the  game  cap- 
tured by  the  Imperial  party.  But  this 
trip  into  the  Maine  woods  changed  the 
artist's  plans,  and  he  determined  to  settle 
down  in  America  and  paint  American 
big  game  animals — moose,  caribou,  and 
wapid. 

In  his  first  years  of  study  he  had 
attended  a  school  of  applied  arts,  and 
while  he  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  class 
for  decorative  fresco  work  he  was  away 
at  the  zoological  gardens  sketching  lions, 
or  out  in  some  pasture  drawing  horses 
and  cows.  Later  he  studied  in  the 
Berlin  Academy,  where  within  a  half- 
year  he  won  the  prize  for  a  lion's  head 
in  the  exhibition.  In  that  time  he  seemed 
to  have  got  all  that  his  teacher  could  give 


him,  and  he  found  that  to  make  the  most 
of  his  art  he  must  work  it  out  alone. 
He  studied  by  himself  until  he  was 
called  to  do  service  in  the  German  army. 
This  took  him  away  from  his  work  for  a 
year,  and  for  two  months  of  two  succeed- 
ing years.  But  in  the  time  that  was  his 
own  he  continued  painting  cat  animals, 
horses,  and  cows,  always  with  a  preference 
for  hoof  animals.  But  Mr.  Rungius, 
who  is  a  sportsman  as  well  as  an  artist, 
has  cast  his  lot  with  the  big  game  animals 
of  this  country,  and  become  the  fore- 
most painter  of  them  in  America. 

From  three  to  five  months  of  every 
year  he  spends  in  the  woods,  now  in 
Maine,  now  in  Wyoming,  and  again  in 
Alaska.  Returning  from  one  of  these 
trips,  his  mind  is  always  vividly  alive  to 
conception,  and  more  pictures  form 
themselves  there  than  he  can  get  time 
to  put  on  canvas,  though  he  is  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  often  sketching  far  into 
the  night.  His  canvases  are  remarkable 
for  the  absolute  correctness  of  detail  in 
the  landscape.  In  this  he  shows  himself 
every  inch  a  German.  Those  who  follow 
the  French  school  have  the  French  dis- 
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dain  of  detail  in  every- 
thing but  the  main  ob- 
ject; but  Mr.  Rungius 
puts  each  animal  in  its 
own  particular  habitat. 
To  do  this  he  always 
brings  back  from  his 
trips  scores  of  oil 
sketches  with  which  to 
refresh  his  memory.  An- 
imals he  always  draws 
without  reference  to 
sketches  he  may  have 
made  while  hunting, 
feeling  that  from  mem- 
ory he  gets  bolder  out- 
lines and  greater  free- 
dom of  pose  and  action 
than  if  constrained  by 
copying  from  a  sketch. 
Mr.  J.  M.  Gleeson 
had  waited  longer  than 
these  other  men  for  the 
opjKjrtunity  to  indulge 
his  preference  for  wild 
animals.  Being  the  son 
of  a  Rhode  Island  farm- 
er, but  without  an  in 
herited  bucolic  tenden- 
cy, he  learned  early  that 


PERFORMING    BEAR 
By  F.  G.  R.  Roth 


art  exacts  much  and 
entails  many  privations 
and  hardships.  But  he 
also  learned  that  there 
is  no  hill  too  hard  to 
climb  if  you  want  to 
reach  the  top  badly 
enough.  He  fought  his 
way  to  Munich,  and  had 
been  in  the  art  school 
there  but  a  short  time 
when  he  found  that  the 
zoological  gardens  fur- 
nished the  most  inter- 
esting subjects  for  his 
pencil  and  brush.  But 
cavaliers  with  plumed 
hats  and  big-eyed  pick- 
aninnies brought  the 
best  prices,  so  he"  paint- 
ed these  while  he  con- 
tinued his  studies  in 
Germany,  Paris,  and 
later  in  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  America  he 
found  the  wild  animal 
craze  at  its  height,  and 
he  was  thus  enabled  to 
indulge  his  preference. 
A  series  of  paintings  for 
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the  hall  of  a  club-house  has  a  motif  ixom 
the  Jungle  tales,  and  in  these,  as  in  his 
"  Leopards  of  the  Jungle  "  and  "  Song  of 
Wough,"he  has  shown  his  versatility  by 
a  highly  decorative  treatment  of  animal 
subjects. 

An  artist  of  the  very  first  rank  in  the 
decorative  treatment  of  wild  animals  is 
Charles  Livingston  Bull.  Mr.  Bull  is 
the  youngest  of  this  group  of  animal 
artists,  and  was   the   last   to  "arrive." 


was  to  be  an  animal  trainer  in  a  circus. 
At  ten,  however,  his  ambition  took  an- 
other turn.  One  day  in  hunting  animal 
pictures  in  a  magazine  he  came  across 
one  of  Briton  Riviere's  wonderful  lion 
pictures,  "The  Night  Watch."  The  great 
beasts  pacing  among  the  Roman  ruins 
in  the  lonely  night  impressed  the  child 
mind  as  nothing  had  done  before,  and 
he  said  to  himself,  "  That's  what  I  must 
do — paint  animals,  not  train  them."    And 


FREDERICK  G.  R.  ROTH    WORKI.Nfi   ON    A  POLAR 
BEAR       GROl'P       I.N       HIS       BRUSSELS      STUDIO 


Four  years  ago  no  one  had  ever  heard 
his  name.  He  came  to  New  York 
direct  from  a  taxidermist's  table.  At 
sixteen,  when  he  had  to  face  the  prop- 
osition of  making  his  own  living,  he 
chose  taxidermy.  Bull  had  always  loved 
animals.  At  the  age  of  four  he  cut  out 
every  animal  picture  he  saw  in  book  or 
paper.  He  owned  rabbits  and  guinea- 
pigs,  dogs  and  white  mice,  as  soon  as  he 
was  old  enough  to  swap  marbles  and 
tops  for  them.     His   earliest   ambition 


he  had  not  changed  his  mind  when,  at 
sixteen,  he  went  into  a  taxidermist's  shop. 
He  arranged  with  his  employer  for  two 
afternoons  a  week  that  he  might  take 
drawing  lessons,  and  he  continued  study- 
ing when,  later,  he  worked  for  a  year  in 
the  taxidermy  department  of  the  National 
Museum  at  Washington,  where  he  was 
discovered  by  a  fellow-artist  who  roused 
him  to  a  knowledge  of  his  possibilities. 

He  left  Washington  and  went  to  his 
home  in  RochcstiT,  where  he  stayed  just 
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long  enough  to  prepare  a  big  bunch  of 
drawings  for  his  attack  upon  New  York. 
Strangely  enough,  the  very  first  editor 
to  whom  he  showed  his  drawings  saw 
their  value  and  wanted  to  contract  with 
him  for  a  year's  work.  This  gave  him 
confidence,  and  he  refused  to  bind  him- 
self to  any  one.  He  showed  his  work 
to  other  editors,  who  saw  that  here  was 
something  entirely  new  and  original, 
something  all  the  man's  own  both  in 
conception  and  technique.  Animal 
stories  that  had  yellowed  in  their  desks 
for  lack  of  adequate  illustration  were 
taken  out  and  given  to  Mr.  Bull,  and 
almost  immediately  he  was  engaged  to 
illustrate  "  Kindred  of  the  Wild,""  Earth's 
Enigmas,"  and  "  Watchers  of  the  Trails," 
by  C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  Jack  London's 
"  Call  of  the  Wild,"  and  Frank  T.  Bul- 
len's  "  Denizens  of  the  Deep."  At 
present  he  is  at  work  on  books  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  L.  Frank  Baum,  and  E.  C. 
Litsey.  Only  of  late  has  Mr.  Bull  ven- 
tured to  work  with  color,  and  this  has 
given  a  new  impetus  to  his  endeavor. 

There  are  four  sculptors  who  have 
won  a  distinct  place  by  their  animal 
work  alone.  These  are  A.  Phimister 
Proctor,  Eli  Harvey,  Frederick  G.  R. 
Roth,  and  Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt. 

Mr.  Proctor's  work  is  a  natural  out- 
come of  his  early  environment.  Although 
bom  in  Canada,  all  his  early  life  was 
spent  in  the.  Rocky  Mountains,  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  he  was  a  hunter 
almost  from  the  time  he  was  big  enough 
to  shoulder  a  gun.  It  was  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  that  Proctor  killed  hisfirst  grizzly, 
and  in  his  portfolio  are  rough  pencil 
sketches  of  every  part  of  that  grizzly, 
from  his  bare,  blunt  muzzle  to  his  hind 
toes.  But  even  before  this,  Mr.  Proctor 
declares,  there  had  been  "  indications  of 
the  malady."  The  first  symptoms  came 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  drew  quite 
wonderful  pictures  of  battles  and  hunt- 
ing scenes,  which  may  or  may  not  have 
had  something  in  them,  according  to  the 
Proctor  of  to-day.  "  I  don't  believe  in 
infant  prodigies  in  art,"  he  says,  "  espe- 
cially in  sculpture.  You've  got  to  leam 
that  job.  No  matter  how  much  talent 
you  have,  you  must  do  a  lot  of  work. 
Work  won't  do  it  all,  but  you  must  have 
the  work." 


And  so  Mr.  Proctor  worked,  sketch- 
ing and  dissecting,  during  months  spent 
in  the  mountains  without  the  sight  of  a 
human  face,  when  every  living  creature 
he  met  forced  the  issue  of  killing  or 
being  killed.  He  worked  on  when,  later, 
he  went  to  New  York  and  to  Paris  to 
study,  and  he  is  working  yet.  For  he 
believes  that  the  man  who  grows  satis- 
fied with  what  he  does  and  ceases  to  feel 
the  need  of  effort  has  come  to  a  stand- 
still in  his  art  Mr.  Proctor  long  ago 
gave  up  hunting  to  kill,  whether  because 
he  has  lost  that  savage  lust  for  killing 
which  seems  a  natural  instinct  with  the 
young,  or  because  art  has  had  a  civiliz- 
ing influence,  he  hardly  knows.  He  still 
takes  his  vacations  in  the  woods,  stalking 
deer  and  watching  wild  animals  in  their 
unconscious  movements ;  but  his  gun 
and  shooting-coat  adorn  his  studio  walls 
as  relics  of  a  past  savagery. 

One  of  his  most  important  commissions 
has  been  the  four  heroic  lions  for  the  base 
of  the  monument  to  be  erected  at  Buf- 
falo in  memory  of  President  McKinley. 
He  executed  a  number  of  large  groups 
for  the  Columbian  Exposition — jaguar, 
moose,  elk,  and  lions — but  in  the  later 
expositions  he  has  taken  less  interest 
In  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn,  are  two  of 
his  pumas,  and  the  colossal  lions  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Frick  building  in  Pitts- 
burg are  of  his  later  work. 

At  all  laige  exhibitions  there  has  been 
a  division  of  honors  for  animal  sculpture 
between  Mr.  Proctor  and  Eli  Harvey. 
Mr.  Harvey  started  out  to  be  a  painter, 
but  after  a  course  at  the  Cincinnati  Art 
School  he  went  to  the  Academic  JuHen 
in  Paris,  and  though  his  canvases  won 
honors  in  the  Paris  Salon,  i>ainting  never 
seemed  to  give  full  expression  to  his  art 
impulses.  On  his  return  to  America 
Mr.  Harvey  abandoned  color  for  clay. 
He  had  inherited  a  strong  mechanical 
turn,  and  there  is  so  mudi  of  the  me- 
chanical involved  in  sculpture  that  he 
believes  he  found  his  own  when  he 
turned  from  painting  to  sculpture.  This 
change  was  simultaneous  with  the  awak- 
ening of  interest  in  wild  animak  in  diis 
country,  and  on  his  return  home  he  began 
to  study  animals.  He  received  a  com- 
mission to  execute  the  lions  which  are  a 
feature  of  the  lion  house  at  the  Bronx 
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Zoological  Park,  and  at  both  the  Buffalo 
and  St.  Louis  Expositions  his  animal 
work  had  prominent  place.  By  special 
invitation  he  sent  an  elk,  a  Texas  steer, 
and  four  large  felines  to  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  EJcpKDsition.  One  of  his  most 
recent  works  is  a  life-size  elk,  modeled 
from  the  best  animal  of  this  species  at 
the  Bronx  Park. 

An  inborn  love  of  animals  and  a  great 
admiration  for  Barye's  animal  bronzes 
led  Frederick  (1.  R.  Roth  to  confine  his 
work  to  animals.  From  early  childhood 
he  has  felt  the  al- 
most magnetic  in- 
fluence which  so 
many  people  expe- 
rience in  the  pres- 
ence of  wild  ani- 
mals, e.specially  the 
big  felines.  .And 
while  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  work 
he  chose  miscella- 
neous subjects,  the 
past  ten  years  have 
Ijeen  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  animal 
sculpture.  Mi. 

Rolh  has   luodilid 
many  different  ani- 
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mals,  but  of  late  has  made  a  more  in- 
timate study  of  sea  lions  and  bears. 
His  latest  group  represents  two  polar 
bears  on  an  icecovered  rock  during  the 
short  Arctic  spring.  Some  of  his  small 
bronzes  show  a  distinctly  humorous 
treatment. 

The  youngest  and  latest  recruit  to  the 
group  of  animal  sculptors  is  Miss  Anna 
Vaughn  Hyatt.  Miss  Hyatt  would  have 
been  a  musician  had  her  health  been 
equal  to  the  exactions  of  a  musical 
career ;  but  even  while  studying  music 
she  seems  to  have 
caught  the  infec- 
tion of  the  plastic 
art  from  a  .sculptor 
sister,  and  when  she 
had  to  give  up  the 
violin  her  artistic 
nature  foimd  ready 
expression  in  clay. 
Horses  had  always 
been  a  passion  with 
her  from  the  pina- 
fore days  when  she 
sat  in  the  stall  be- 
tween the  fore  feet 
of  the  family  horse 
to  learn  how  he  ate 
his  food,  on  through 
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the  days  of  a  scrap-book  full  of  pictures 
of  race-horses,  which  she  knew  so  well 
that  visitors  often  amused  themselves 
covering  all  of  a  picture  but  a  nose  or 
uil  or  hoof,  to  hear  the  child  tell  the 


fact,  Miss  Hyatt  is  the  one  American 
sculptor  who  has  never  made  any  but 
animal  studies. 

While  studying  in  Boston,  Miss  Hyatt 
went  daily  to  the  Bostock  show,  where 
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name,  pedigree,  record,  and  past  ac- 
complishments, always  unerringly,  to  the 
time  when  she  became  a  fearless  horse- 
woman and  cross-country  rider.  It  was 
quite  natural,  then,  that  she  should  be- 
ffin  by  modeling  horses  and  dogs.     In 


she  sat  in  the  audience  with  her  model- 
ing stand  making  notes  and  .sketches  in 
clay  of  the  jungle  beasts  in  action.  And 
it  was  in  the  stall  of  one  of  the  Bostock 
elephants  that  Miss  Hyatt  very  nearly 
lost  her  life,  the  unfriendly  brute  having 
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struck  her  with  his  trunk  and  hurled  her 
a  dozen  feet  outside  the  stall. 

In  spite  of  this  and  several  other  narrow 
escapes,  Miss  Hyatt  is  absolutely  without 
fear  of  animals,  her  love  for  them  being 
too  strong  to  admit  of  fear.  Wherever 
animals  are,  there  she  will  be  found  with 
her  modeling  stand  sooner  or  later.  Now 
it  is  in  the  buffalo  range  at  the  Bronx, 
again  at  the  Sportsman's  Show  or  the 
circus  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  the 
bull  pasture  of  a  Jersey  farm,  or  among 
the  goats  of  Central  Park — for  at  one 
time  or  another  she  has  modeled  not 
only  all  domestic  animals  but  all  the 
wild  animals  that  she  has  been  able  to 
see  in  the  flesh.  Some  of  her  best-known 
groups  are  "  Winter,"  showing  two  horses 
huddling  together  in  a  storm  ;  "  A  Steep 
Grade ;"  "  Treading  at  the  Pickets  "  and 
"  Peanuts,"  two  elephant  groups ;  "  Do- 
mesticity," a  lion  group ;  "  Tiger  Hunt- 
ing," and  several  buffalo  groups. 

All  these  artists  are  not  only  honest 
with  themselves  but  with  their  public, 
and  with  less  necessity  than  almost  any 
other  class  of  artists.  Every  one  can 
judge  figure  work  and  landscapes,  but 
there  is  nothing  of  which  people  know 
so  little  as  of  the  form  and  structure  of 
wild  animals.  For  the  artist  who  is  seri- 
ous in  his  work  it  is  not  too  much  to  walk 
a  mile  or  two  every  morning  for  weeks,  at 
a  certain  hour,  to  watch  a  lion  feed  or 
see  him  roar.  Nor  is  the  risk  of  jwr- 
sonal  danger  a  deterrent.  More  dian 
one  of  these  artists  has  had  the  coat  torn 
from  his  back  and  his  work  ruined  when, 
absorbed  and  forgetful  of  himself,  he  has 


ventured  within  reach  of  a  tiger's  claws 
or  an  elephant's  trunk. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
these  artists  as  to  the  necessity  of  seeing 
wild  animals  in  their  haunts  to  know 
them  well  enough  to  paint  and  model 
them.  Mr.  Proctor,  who  was  a  hunter 
before  he  was  a  sculptor,  believes  that 
only  one  who  has  known  the  wild,  free 
life  of  the  mountains  and  forest  as 
the  beasts  themselves  know  it  can 
transmit  this  spirit  to  his  clay  or  his 
canvas  as  a  positive  force.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  men  who  have  never  been 
hunters  believe  that  careful  study  of 
captive  animals,  supplemented  by  knowl- 
edge gained  from  explorers  and  hunters 
and  by  their  own  imaginations,  will 
enable  them  to  picture  animals  truly, 
even  though  they  have  never  shot  them. 
Mr.  Gleeson  painted  animals  before  he 
ever  saw  one  in  the  woods ;  and  now, 
after  several  seasons  in  the  Canadian 
forests  and  a  trip  to  Africa,  he  feels 
almost  handicapped  by  this  new  relation 
with  his  subjects.  With  Mr.  Rung^us 
perhaps  more  than  with  the  others  trips 
to  the  wilds  are  a  necessity.  Moose, 
caribou,  and  wapiti  will  not  live  in 
captivity,  and  so  few  students  of  natural 
history  visit  them  in  their  native  haunts 
that  facts  concerning  them  are  verj- 
meager.  At  first,  like  Mr.  Gleeson,  Mr. 
Rung^us  felt  that  perhaps  too  much 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.  But 
after  repeated  trips  he  began  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  and  to  make  his 
new  knowledge  a  part  of  his  own  thought 
and  feeling. 
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Her  rain-kissed  face  is  fresh  as  rain. 
Is  cool  and  fresh  as  a  rain-wet  leaf ; 
She  glimmers  at  my  window-pane. 

And  all  my  grief 
Becomes  a  feeble  rushlight,  seen  no  more 
WTien  the  gold  of  her  gown  sweeps  in  my  door. 
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Great  blurs  of  woodland  waved  with  wind 
Gray  paths,  down  which  October  came, 
That  now  November's  blasts  have  thinned 

And  flecked  with  fiercer  flame, 
Are  her  delight.     She  loves  to  lie 
Regarding  with  a  gray  blue  eye 
The  far-off  hills  that  hold  the  sky  : 
And  I — I  lie  and  gaze  with  her 
Beyond  the  autumn  woods  and  ways 
Into  the  hope  of  coming  days, 
The  spring,  that  nothing  shall  deter, 
That  puts  my  soul  in  unison 
With  what's  to  do  and  what  is  done. 
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Wild  grapes  that  puqale  through 

Leaves  that  are  golden  ; 
Brush-fires  that  pillar  blue 
Woods,  that,  enfolden 
Deep  in  the  haze  of  dreams, 

In  resignation 
Give  themselves  up,  it  seems, 

To  divination  : 
Woods  that,  ablaze  with  oak, 

That  the  crow  grew  in. 
Gaze  through  the  brushwood  smoke 
On  their  own  ruin, 
And  on  the  countenance  of  Death  who  stalks 
Amid  their  miles. 
While  to  himself  he  talks 
And  smiles ; 
Where,  in  their  midst.  Noon  sits  and  holds 
Communion  with  their  grays   and  golds, 
Transforming  with  her  rays  their  golds  and  grays. 
And  in  my  heart  the  memory  of  dead  days. 
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Wrought-iron  hues  of  blood  and  bronze, 

Like  some  wild  dawn's, 
Make  fierce  each  leafy  spire 

Of  biackberr)-  brier. 
Where,  through  their  thorny  fire, 
.She  goes,  the  Afternoon,  from  wood  to  wood. 
From  crest  to  oak-crowned  crest 
Of  the  high  hill-lands,  where  the  Morning  stood 
With   rosy-ribboned   breast. 
Along  the  hills  she  takes  the  tangled  path 
llnto  the  quiet  close  of  day. 
Musing  on  what  a  lovely  death  she  hath — 
The  unearthly  golden  berjl  far  away 
Banding  the  gradual  west. 
Seen  through  cathedral  columns  of  the  pines 
And  minster  naves  of  woodlands  arched  with  vines  ; 
'I'he  golden  couch,  spread  of  the  setting  sun. 
For  her  to  lie,  and  me  to  gaze,  upon. 
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The  winds  awake, 

And,  whispering,  shake 
The  aster-flower  whose  doom  is  sealed ; 

The  sumach-bloom 

Bows  down  its  plume ; 
And — blossom-Bayard  of  the  field — 

The  chicorj-  stout 

To  the  winds'  wild  rout 
Lifts  up  its  ragged  shield. 
Low  in  the  west  the  Evening  shows 

A  ridge  of  rose ; 
And,  stepping  earthward  from  the  hills. 

Where'er  she  goes 
The  cricket  wakes,  and  all  the  silence  spills 
With   reed-like  music  shaken  from  the  weeds  : 

She  takes  my  hand 
And  leads 
Softly  my  soul  into  the  Fairyland, 
The  wonder-world  of  gold  and  chrysolite 
She  builds  there  at  the  haunted  edge  of  ni<;ht. 
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Autumn  woods  the  winds  tramp  down, 

Sowing  acorns  left  and  right, 

Where,  in  rainy  raiment.  Night 

Tiptoes,  rustling  wild  her  gown 

Dripping  in  the  moon's  pale  light. 

In  the  moonlight  wan  that  hurries, 

Trailing  now  a  robe  of  cloud. 

Now  of  glimmer,  ghostly-browed. 

Through  the  leaves  whose  wildness  skurries 

And  whose  tatters  swirl  and  swarm 

Round  her  in  her  stormy  starkness ; 

She  who  takes  my  heart  that  leaps, 

That  exults,  and  onward  sweeps, 

Like  a  red  leaf  in  the  darkness 

And  the  tumult  of  the  storm. 
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"  My  mind  impels  me  to  write  on  places  where  I  have  been 
and  on  some  of  the  people  whom  I  have  seen  in  them  " 

FOURTH   PAPER 

Massachusetts 


IT  has  been  said  already  in  these 
papers  that  if  you  want  to  know  any- 
thing you  had  better  go  and  see  it 
yourself.  That  is  their  text.  Personal 
presence  moves  the  world,  as  my  dear 
old  friend  Eli  Thayer  either  said  or  did 
not  say.  I  have  always  referred  the 
remark  to  him  because  he  lived  up  to 
die  principle.  This  is  true,  that  you 
remember  what  you  have  seen  as  you  do 
not  remember  what  you  hear,  as  I  think 
Horace  says  before  me. 

So  it  is  that  I  shall  And  myself  advis- 
ing this  Gentle  Reader  to  see  Massachu- 
setts as  I  have  seen  it.  It  is  as  a  spider 
living  on  the  hub  of  his  wheel  adventures 
out  upon  this  spoke,  upon  that,  or  upon 
another.  Here  am  I,  bom  on  the  slope 
of  Beacon  Hill,  if  you  please;  as  old 
writers  would  have  said,  "  as  the  roadway 
goes  down  from  Shelbume's  to  the  water." 
Now  just  above  the  place  where  I  was 
bom,  not  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
is  the  State  House  of  Massachusetts,  widi 
a  gold  pineapple  upon  the  top.  This  is 
what  Dr.  Holmes  audaciously  called  the 
"  hub  of  the  solar  system,"  and  the  Bos- 
ton people  to  this  hour  chuckle  because 
he  said  it,  thinking  in  their  own  hearts, 
dear  souls,  that  it  is  true. 

What  is  curious  is  that  by  great  good 
fortune  the  Capitol  of  Massachusetts  is 
so  placed  that  within  five  miles  of  this 
pineapple  is  the  statistical  center,  census 
after  census,  of  the  population  of  the 
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State.  There  are  so  many  more  people 
in  those  great  manufacturing  towns  which 
have  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  sea- 
board that  when  the  statistical  people 
do  their  best  to  find  a  mathematical  cen- 
ter for  all  these  hundreds  of  thousands, 
it  proves  that  the  State  House  has  put 
itself  within  a  few  miles  of  that  center. 

For  me,  since  in  this  chapter  I  am  to 
talk  more  or  less  about  myself,  birth  in 
Boston  meant  Radiation  in  one  direction 
or  another.  My  father  saw  very  soon 
that  the  great  canal  system  of  New 
York  and  the  States  to  the  south  and 
westward  could  not  be  made  to  work  in 
New  England,  though  many  people 
thought  it  could.  He  "  caught  on  "  to 
the  railway  system  invented  in  England, 
and  while  people  thought  he  was 
crazy,  he  foresaw  the  lines  of  it  in  his 
own  State.  It  must  have  been  in  1826 
that  as  I  sat,  a  little  boy  four  years 
old,  on  a  little  yellow  box  provided  for 
me  in  his  "  chaise,"  he  took  my  mother 
out  with  her  little  boy  sitting  thus  at 
their  feet,  and  we  came  to  the  line  of  the 
Quincy  Railway,  the  first  railway  built  in 
the  United  States.  He  gave  her  the 
reins  ;  he  alighted  from  the  chaise ;  he 
struck  the  flat  iron  rail  with  his  foot  to 
see  how  closely  it  was  spiked  on  the 
timber  below;  he  returned  into  the 
chaise  and  explained  to  me  what  the 
railway  was.  This  is  one  of  the  first 
memories  of  my  life. 

From  that  time  nearly  to  his  death 
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problems  of  engineering  occupied  him  as 
they  referred  to  railroads  or  to  water 
supply.  When  I  write  my  successful 
novel,  and  The  Outlook  relieves  its  bank 
account  by  sending  me  a  check  for  half 
a  year's  royalties,  I  am  going  to  ask  Mac- 
monnies  to  make  an  equestrian  statue  of 


and  as  they  went  westward,  I  and  my 
older  brother  Nathan,  who  explained  all 
things  in  life  to  me,  were  apt  to  be  out 
with  the  parties  of  engineers  anywhere 
between  Boston  and  Worcester.  Among 
other  things,  those  years  meant  for  us 
and  my  two  sisters  that  we  used  to  color 


<iE<)RGE   FRISBIE   HOAR 
**(io  to  Worcester,  and  they  will  tell  you  where  Seiutor  Hoar  lived** 


my  father  with  his  binocular  in  his  hand. 
This  statue  is  to  be  placed  without  other 
pedestal  on  a  rock  which  is  half  porphyr>', 
in  Wellesley,  Massachusetts.  For  this 
rock  parts  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad,  which  he  built,  from  the  great 
Cochituate  water-pipes,  which  he  laid 
there  to  give  life  to  Boston. 

.\s  the  sur\'eys  for  the  railroad  began. 


maps  of  eastern  Massachusetts  so  that 
the  townships  might  be  clearly  distin- 
guished. 

In  that  household  we  were  a  unit ; 
where  one  went  all  went,  and  so  the 
year  I  was  four  years  old  we  all  went 
down  Caj)e  Cod.  A  year  or  two  after- 
wards, in  a  great  open  barouche,  we  all 
circumnavigated  Cape  Ann,  Fullum  driv- 
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ing  with  the  assistance  of  myself  and  my 
brother.  One  of  those  hot  summers  we 
went  on  the  canal-boat  General  Sullivan 
to  Lowell,  taking  only  a  day  for  the 
journey,  which  now  requires  forty-five 
minutes.  On  that  day  I  saw  my  first  tad- 
pole.    Joy  of  joys,  in  just  such  a  ba- 


the other  day  that  a  man  had  been  in 
every  township  of  Massachusetts,  I  won- 
dered whether  I  had  not  been  in  every 
township  of  Massachusetts,  not  on  a 
bicycle,  as  he  went,  but  mostly  in  these 
earlier  expeditions. 

I  first  settled  down  in  life  in  Worces- 


HENRV    LAURENS    DAWES 
"  Here  waA  one  man  who  understood  the  Indian  problem" 


rouche,  as  soon  as  the  school  vacation 
came  round,  every  year  if  possible,  we 
were  all  taken  to  the  family  altar  at 
Westhampton,  where  my  father  was  bom, 
a  journey  of  nearly  three  days,  the  route 
varying  as  he  liked  to  trace  one  valley 
or  another.  So  soon  as  railroads  were 
built  of  course  we  went  everywhere  upon 
them.    And  so  it  is  that  when  I  read 


ter,  which  with  good  reason  calls  itself 
the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth.  The 
seal  of  the  city  is  a  heart,  because  the 
people  there  are  fond  of  this  name.  Now, 
Worcester  is  another  excellent  radiating 
point.  You  can  take  your  friend  in  your 
buggy  early  in  an  afternoon,  and  you 
can  cross  waters  which  flow  into  the 
Merrimac  on  the  north,  into  Narragan- 
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sett  Bay  and  the  Thames  River  on  the 
south,  into  the  Connecticut  on  the  west, 
and  return  to  your  Worcester  home  be- 
fore supper. 

The  old  township  system  of  New 
England  holds.  There  is  great  pride  in 
almost  every  one  of  these  little  common- 
wealths, more  than  three  hundred  in 
number.  They  have  great  pride  in  their 
locality.  No  one  can  do  them  more 
good  Uian  by  nursing  this  pride  and  try- 
ing to  make  it  eternal.  Go  to  Westboro, 
and  they  will  tell  you  that  Eli  Whitney 
was  bom  here,  who  revolutionized  the 
industries  of  America.  Go  to  North- 
ampton, where  they  will  tell  you  that 
Jonathan  Edwards  preached  there,  and 
will  or  will  not  tell  you  that  they  turned 
him  out.  Go  to  Springfield,  and  you 
will  hear  that  Springfield  is  the  place 
where  the  National  Government  revolu- 
tionized the  business  of  the  manufacture 
of  small  arms.  Go  to  Quincy,  and,  be- 
sides the  railway  described  above,  they 
will  show  you  the  birthplace  of  John 
Adams,  who  practically  wrote  the  Con- 
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stitutions  of  almost  all  the  old  Thirteen 
States.  His  home  was  called  Braintree 
then.  Go  to  Amesbury;  it  was  Whit- 
tier's  home.  Go  down  the  river  to  By- 
field,  and  here  was  the  first  woolen  manu- 
facture in  America.  Go  to  Cambridge, 
and  you  see  the  statue  of  the  first 
printer.  Go  to  Williamstown,  and  here 
was  Mark  ^Hopkins's  slab  throne,  as 
Garfield  described  it.  Go  to  Hasten, 
they  will  tell  you  that  their  axes  are 
in  the  hands  of  men  blacker  than 
any  you  ever  saw,  under  the  equator  in 
Africa.  Go  to  Nantucket,  and  they  say 
that  Burke  was  talking  about  them  when 
he  told  the  House  of  Commons  whom 
he  envied.  Go  to  Sheffield,  and  they 
say  Orville  Dewey  was  bom  here.  Go 
to  Pittsfield,  and  they  say  Henry  Dawes 
lived  here.  Go  to  Sturbridge,  and  they 
say  here  was  the  first  mine  wrought  in 
the  United  States,  which  has  been  kept 
in  operation  until  now.  Go  to  Glouces- 
ter, and  they  say  Massachusetts  pays 
for  her  breadstuffs  with  the  fish  she 
draws  out  of  the  sea.     PI)rmouth,  Con- 
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cord,  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill — Mr.  Web- 
ster says  the  world  knows  the  history  by 
heart.  Go  to  Worcester,  and  they  will 
tell  you  where  Senator  Hoar  lived.  Go 
to  Wrentham,  Helen  Keller  lives  there. 
Go  to  Natick  or  Newton,  and  in  each  of 
those  towns  people  will  tell  you  that 
John  Eliot  first  preached  to  the  Indians 
there.  Go  to  Marshfield,  and  it  is  where 
Daniel  Webster  lived  and  died.  Go  to 
Beverly,  here  was  the  first  cotton  manu- 
facture in  America.  Go  to  Newburyport, 
John  Lowell  lived  here,  the  great  Eman- 
cipator. Go  to  Concord,  and  hear  about 
Emerson  and  Hawthorne.     And  so  on 


and  so  on,  with  many  other  places  and 
men. 

Now  let  us  recollect  all  along  this 
charming  local  pride.  It  is  the  best 
thing  in  Massachusetts,  and  you  want  to 
find  it  wherever  you  can.  Here  are 
good  instances  of  it.  In  the  beginning, 
the  town  of  Paxton,  up  in  the  Worcester 
hills,  held  a  town  meeting  in  which 
they  declared  war  against  King  George  ; 
and  if  at  this  moment  the  town  of 
Reading  chooses  to  say  that  the  Widow 
Dorcas  in  her  home  shall  have  better 
water  than  the  President  has  in  the 
White  House,  and  that  her  sitting-room 
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shall  be  better  lighted  at  Christmas 
than  this  room  in  which  I  write,  why, 
the  town  of  Reading  lays  the  pipes  and 
the  town  of  Reading  makes  the  elec- 
tricity, and  asks  the  permission  or  the 
help  of  nobody  this  side  of  Our  Father, 
with  whom  she  works  in  such  exigencies. 
When  I  went  to  school,  the  custom  in 
teaching  geography  was  to  begin  with 
the  Arctic  Regfions  of  America,  and  work 
slowly  down  with  the  vague  hope  that 
some  day  you  would  arrive  at  New 
Zealand  as  a  sort  of  Z  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  But  in  practice,  what  with  change 


disagreeable."  These  facts,  and  no  others, 
I  think,  were  impressed  upon  the  youth- 
ful mind.  It  is  interesting  to  me  to 
remember  that  I  never  heard  of  an  east 
wind  spoken  of  till,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
I  had  to  learn  this  sentence,  and  I  asked 
at  home  if  this  were  true.  So  indifferent 
are  little  children  to  their  surroundings. 
I  was  twenty-three  years  old  before  I 
ever  saw  a  wheat-field.  Of  course  I  had 
never  seen  cotton-fields  or  rice-fields  or 
sugar  plantations.  But  in  college  I  had 
made  long  tramps  north,  west,  and  east 
in  studying  the  flora  of  Middlesex  and 


JOHN 
"  Go  to  Natick  or  Newton,  and  in  each  of  those  towns  people 

of  masters  and  of  text-books,  you  were  for- 
ever beginning  with  Greenland,  reading 
about  the  sea  seen  by  Mackenzie  and 
the  seas  seen  by  Mr.  Heame,  and  prob- 
ably never  traveled  far  beyond  the 
United  States.  I  think  I  never  studied 
at  school  any  geography  of  Asia  or  of 
.Africa,  and  I  will  say  in  a  whisper  that 
it  has  made  no  difference  whether  I  ever 
did  or  did  not.  But  we  did  advance  in 
my  boyhood  so  far  as  to  be  taught  that 
Massachusetts  was  "celebrated  for  its 
fisheries,  and  for  the  part  she  had  in  the 
Revolution."  It  was  also  stated  that 
the  climate  was  good,  but  that  "  in  the 
spring  easterly  winds  arise  which  are  very 


ELIOT 
will  tell  you  that  John  Eliot  first  preached  to  the  Indians  there" 

Essex  Counties,  and  a  healthy  interest  in 
botany,  instilled  by  my  dear  mother  when 
I  was  very  young,  had  given  a  half- 
scientific  interest  to  such  expeditions. 
At  the  end  of  my  freshman  year  I  and 
my  brother  took  a  long  expedition  on 
foot  to  see  for  ourselves  the  locality  of 
the  curious  Berlin  made,  a  crystal,  I  sup- 
pose it  would  be  called,  which  exists 
nowhere  else  in  the  world.  From  that 
hour  to  this  I  have  been  telling  my  young 
friends  that  the  true  way  to  travel  is  to 
travel  on  foot.  Next  best  to  this  is  a 
horseback  ride ;  next  to  this  is  a  journey 
on  a  canal.  It  is  only  far  down  in  the 
scale  that  you  come  to  carriages  and 
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stage-coaches,  and  to  bicycles  and  auto- 
mobiles let  us  hope  never.  Wise  Eliza- 
beth says  that  we  do  not  take  an  auto- 
mobile, because  "our  object  is  not  to 
get  to  this  place  or  that  place,  but  to  see 
what  happens  as  we  go." 

I  was  veiy  much  laughed  at  among  my 
near  friends  a  generation  ago  for  saying, 
in  a  little  guide-book  which  I  wrote  for 
New  England  travelers,  that  the  best  way 
to  go  from  Providence  to  Newport  is  a 
voyage  in  a  friend's  yacht  I  still  hold 
to  that  instruction,  though  it  may  give  one 
a  slightly  exaggerated  sense  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country.  Thus,  the  first 
time  I  ever  went  along  the  Cape, 
my  cosmopolitan  friend,  Mr.  Freeman 
Cobb,  took  me  with  his  four-in-hand 
barouche  over  the  admirable  highroads 
of  Cape  Cod.  We  were  deprived  by 
accident  of  the  company  of  a  very  dis- 
tinguished French  traveler  who  was 
"  doing  "  America.  And  I  have  de- 
lighted myself  ever  since  with  imagining 
what  his  description  of  Cape  Cod  would 
have  been  if  he  had  gone  with  us  on 
that  day's  outing.  For  I  am  afraid  from 
that  time  to  this  time  no  four-in-hand  has 
been  driven  over  those  sands,  certainly 
none  by  a  more  accomplished  or  agree- 
able guide. 

Of  course  the  Gentle  Reader  may  be- 
gin where  he  likes.  I  should  not  be 
sorry  if,  hiring  a  cottage  at  Nahant  or 
Marblehead  Neck  or  on  the  Beverly 
Shore,  quite  early  in  June,  he  made  Will 
iam  and  Edward,  if  those  were  the  names 
of  his  groomsmen,  keep  up  the  horses  in 
good  condition  till  Thanksgiving  time, 
and  from  these  centers  if  he  and  Madam 
and  the  older  children  made  excursions, 
a  week  at  a  time,  into  the  different 
r^ons  of  Massachusetts.  But  possibly 
the  horses  may  be  sick  with  some  epi- 
zootic disease — possibly  William  and 
Edward  may  have  returned  for  the  sum- 
mer to  visit  Tipperary  or  Riigen,  and 
we  may  need  the  trolley,  steamboat,  or, 
best  of  all,  our  good  feet  In  that  case, 
Boston  is  still  the  best  center.  It  is  an 
exc«llent  watering-place.  There  is  my 
own  treatise  on  Picturesque  Massachu- 
setts, which  might  lie  on  the  table.  And 
if  it  were  only  a  trolley,  there  are  trolley 
rides  by  which  this  reader  may  sweep 
what  is  well-nigh  a  circle  of  fifty  miles 


radius.  For  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  takes  in  a  s^^ent  of  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  this  circle,  we  will  rely  on  the 
Othniel  or  Jathniel  or  any  other  of  the 
steam  yachts  of  our  friends,  or,  in  a  more 
democratic  fashion,  we  will  rely  on  the 
daily  excursion  steamer.  For  a  last  re- 
sort, at  least  we  can  invest  five  cents  in 
a  street-car,  and  go  to  the  South  Boston 
public  baths  or  to  Governor's  Island. 

You  may  cut  out  the  list  of  towns 
already  given,  and  go  to  each  and  all. 
But  to  try  geographical  order,  what  we 
really  want  to  see,  ranging  from  north 
to  south,  are,  first,  the  towns  north  of 
the  Merrimac  to  which  we  owe  the  name, 
now  National,  of  the  "Gerrymander." 
Under  Governor  Gerry's  reign  in  1811 
this  string  of  towns  made  the  neck  of  the 
monster  Gerrymander  who  has  gobbled 
up  so  many  majorities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  between  that  time  and  this.  In 
Newburyport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
the  fighting  frigates  of  the  Revolution 
were  built.  Think  of  their  names— the 
Marino  Falieri,  the  Protector,  the  Tyran- 
nicide, the  Oliver  Cromwell.  We  knew 
something  of  history  then.  And  you 
must  see  the  river.  Take  care  to  take 
the  steamer  at  Haverhill  some  day 
and  spend  one  of  the  pleasantest  days 
of  your  life  in  sailing  down  the  Merri- 
mac to  Newburyport.  You  will  have  an 
intelligent  captain  who  will  tell  you  of 
everything  from  the  eagles  in  the  sky  to 
the  shad  in  the  river.  The  first  woolen 
manufacture,  the  first  cotton  manufac- 
ture, first  caterpillar  bridge,  first  Bill 
of  Rights,  origin  of  the  Longfellows, — 
if  anybody  cares,  of  the  Hales,  certainly 
of  the  Lowells  and  the  Parsonses  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Essex  Junto,  if  anybody 
cares  for  history.  If  you  believe  that  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  is  the  one  great 
object  for  which  God  made  the  world, 
as  the  old  Economists  seemed  to  think, 
go  to  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and  delight 
in  the  conversation  of  those  very  spirited 
and  intelligent  manufacturers.  Or  is  it 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars  ?  Go  to  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  or  see  at  Salem 
where  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution 
was  drawn,  or  at  Arlington,  where  a 
black  man  commanded  a  company  of 
exempts  to  whom  we  owe  our  first  victory. 
Give  a  day  to  Marblehead,  where  you  can 
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still  find  some  old  salts  who  will  talk  to 
yoXi  of  the  Constitution  frigate,  or  you 
might  go  down  to  the  North  End  Park 
in  Boston  and  board  her. 

Harvard  College  ?  You  have  heard, 
perhaps,  of  that.  Go  and  see  it ;  tell 
them  you  read  in  The  Outlook  that  there 
was  such  a. place,  and  you  thought  you 
would  like  to  compare  it  with  your  own 
college  at  New  Padua.  You  could  not 
spend  a  week  more  pleasantly  than  I 
spent  one  once  on  the  Great  Brewster 
Island.  The  rest  of  the  world  knew 
that  Napoleon  III.  was  a  prisoner  of 
state  thirty-six  hours  before  I  did.  But 
I  do  not  see  but  that  I  am  as  happy  now 
as  I  was  then  for  all  that. 

Do  you  want  to  see  them  build  iron- 
clads ?  Go  to  Fore  River.  Or  will  you 
shed  tears  over  the  first  winter  in  Plym- 
outh? Shed  them  at  the  burying-place, 
which  is  very  like  what  it  was  then.  Is 
it  ropes  and  cordage  ?  Take  a  trolley 
from  the  burial-place  and  learn  all  about 
that.  Or  where  I  fired  my  first  gun? 
Sandwich. 

Recollect  now,  if  you  please,  that  you 
have  come  to  the  Old  Colony — ^three  coun- 
ties, Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  Barnstable. 
And  in  those  counties,  from  the  time 
when  old  John  Robinson  said,  "  There 
is  more  light  and  more  truth  yet  to  come 
out  of  God's  Holy  Word,"  there  has  been 
more  freedom  in  religion — let  one  say, 
reverently,  more  ijersons  have  enjoyed 
easy  access  from  the  child  to  our  Father 
who  is  in  heaven — than  in  any  other 
regplon  of  the  same  population  in  the  world 
into  which  his  kingdom  is  to  come. 

In  saying  this,  I  hope  the  imaginary 
student  whom  I  am  leading  will  spenu 
time  enough  on  Cape  Cod.  The  last 
time  I  visited  its  capital,  Barnstable,  I 
asked  my  wife  if  she  had  ever  gone  into 
a  jail.  It  proved  that  she  never  had, 
and  I  took  her  into  the  jail  of  this  coun- 
ty— what  in  New  England  we  call  the 
County  House,  because  it  is  both  jail 
and  house  of  correction  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  keeper.  We  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  the  accomplished  keeper 
and  his  friendly  wife  and  the  cells  of  the 
jail,  but  there  were  no  prisoners  there. 
I  tried  afterwards  to  make  the  clergy- 
man of  the  place  (he  would  be  called 
bishop  if  ours  were  an  effete  civilization) 


describe  the  social  influences  which  led 
to  such  a  result.  But  he  said  the  thing 
was  a  matter  of  course — there  could  be 
no  interest  in  any  such  discussion.  He 
said  I  had  better  write  the  book  myself 
which  I  have  never  had  time  to  do. 

In  our  day  you  can  take  an  excellent 
train  to  Provincetown,  and  you  can  stop 
and  see  the  cranberry  plantations  which 
have  proved  even  more  profitable  than 
the  deejKsea  fisheries  of  the  Cape.  You 
may  hear  traditions  upon  traditions  of 
the  wreck  of  the  Quidah  pirate  and  of 
the  Somerset  man-of-war.  You  will  find 
a  little  odd  remnant  of  the  recollections 
of  the  fisheries  and  privateering.  You 
will  come  back  glad  that  you  have  been 
to  Cape  Cod,  and  sorry  that  you  cannot 
stay  there  longer. 

Another  good  center  would  be  Worces- 
ter, "  the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth," 
as  I  said  just  now.  An  Englishman 
named  Samuel  Slater,  in  what  is  now 
Pawtucket  in  Rhode  Island,  really  es- 
tablished the  cotton  manufacture  of 
America.  In  time  the  Cabots  were  be- 
fore him  at  Beverly.  Slater  came  up  to 
Worcester  one  day,  it  must  have  been  in 
the  thirties  of  the  last  century,  and 
young  Pliny  Merrick  said  to  him,  "  We 
shall  never  have  any  large  factories  in 
Worcester,  because  we  have  but  little 
water-power  here."  Mr.  Slater  replied : 
"  Mr.  Merrick,  you  will  live  to  see  the 
day  when  Worcester  needs  all  the  water 
in  its  Mill  Brook  to  feed  the  steam-engines 
which  will  be  running  in  this  valley." 
His  prophecy  was  long  since  true,  for 
they  had  to  build  the  great  reservoir  up 
in  their  hills  to  feed  their  steam-engines, 
♦^'e  locomotives  among  the  rest 

I  have  said  twenty  times,  in  print 
and  elsewhere,  that  Worcester,  which 
was  once  my  home,  is  a  Western  town 
in  the  heart  of  New  England ;  and  this 
is  still  true.  Here  are  the  old  New 
England  dignities,  even  conventionali- 
ties and  etiquettes,  and  here  is  the  "  run- 
with-the-machine  "  and  "  get-out-of-the- 
way-boy  "  of  a  great  Western  city.  I 
do  not  think  they  know  themselves  how 
many  nationalities  are  here.  I  do  not 
say  how  many  Swedish  churches  there 
are,  because  they  will  build  another  while 
I  am  reading  the  proof.  Armenians?  YesI 
French  Canadians  ?    Oh,  yes,  of  course. 
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And  so  on  and  so  on.  But  still  the  old 
sturdy  Worcester  of  Isaiah  Thomas, 
when  after  the  Battle  of  Lexington  he 
put  his  printing-press  and  his  types  into 
wagons  in  Boston,  and,  arriving  three 
or  four  days  after,  printed  the  Mas- 
sachusetts "  Spy  "  in  Worcester,  which 
he  and  his  have  printed  from  that  day 
to  this  year.  Ah  1  there  were  many  of 
the  anti-slavery  years  when  the  "  Spy " 
was  as  another  gospel  to  these  Worces- 
ter County  farmers. 

You  must  let  me  stop,  Mr.  Editor,  for 
a  minute,  to  tell  how  the  town  came  to 
be  named  Worcester.  Governor  Andros, 
whom  we  all  hated  because  he  was  James 
the  Second's  man,  had  to  order  a  session 
of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts. 
So  they  came  together  and  they  meant 
to  do  something  before  he  prorogued 
them,  as  they  knew  he  would  do.  What 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  ?  Why,  here 
is  a  petition  from  some  settlers  by  Lake 
Quinsigamond  who  want  to  be  made  a 
township.  Yes,  we  will  charter  them. 
And  so  we  will  show  King  James  that 
we  can  create  a  town.  And  what  shall 
we  name  the  town  ?  We  will  name  it 
Worcester,  because  with  Worcester  in 
England  Charles  II.  got  his  worst 
thrashing,  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  his 
horse  would  carry  him,  for  his  exile  of 
nine  years.  Let  him  put  that  in  his 
pipe  and  smoke  it  There  js  a  good  deal 
of  that  sort  of  Worcester  left  It  is  to 
Worcester  that  CarsoU  Wright  has  been 
called  to  manage  the  academic  college 
in  Clark  University,  which  Stanley  Hall 
launched  and  directs.  And  from  Worces- 
ter, if  you  look  at  any  map  of  that 
county,  you  will  see  that  there  extend 
six  spider-webs  of  railroads,  which  will 
take  you  anywhere.  It  is  the  Worces- 
ter from  which  dear  Senator  Hoar  started 
when  he  went  to  Washing^n. 

When  I  lived  in  Worcester,  we  used 
to  laugh  about  the  street  comer  below 
Brinley  HalL  We  used  to  say  that  if 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
died,  a  few  of  the  Worcester  men  would 
get  together  on  that  comer  and  deter- 
mine who  was  his  proper  successor  from 
the  leaders  of  tiie  County  Bar.  Dr. 
Samuel  Haven,  one  of  our  modest  stu- 
dents of  history,  used  to  have  his  joke 
in   saying    that  Timothy   Ruggles,   of 


Worcester  County,  would  have  been  the 
proper  military  chief  in  the  Revolution, 
if  by  misfortune  he  had  not  been  a  Tory 
attached  to  King  George.  To  this  hour 
those  Worcester  Coimty  people  have  a 
fashion  of  thinking  a  good  deal  for  thenv- 
selves.  It  was  my  business  in  1888, 
analyzing  the  vote  of  Worcester  County 
after  the  election  of  the  younger  Harri- 
son, to  And,  to  the  confusion  of  people 
who  distrust  universal  suffrage  and  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  property  qualifica- 
tion, and  all  that,  the  somewhat  interest- 
ing fact  that  there  were  more  landhold- 
ers in  the  territorial  boundary  of  the 
city  of  Worcester  than  there  were  voters 
in  that  critical  election.  A  young  fel- 
low walks  into  a  bank  parlor  in  Worces- 
ter, shows  them  his  new  invention  in 
wood  or  in  horse-hair,  in  wool,  in  ivory, 
in  steel,  or  in  copper,  and  the  Worcester 
banker  sees  that  the  young  fellow  does 
not  drink,  nor  play  cards,  nor  swear, 
and  he  gives  him  a  discount  because  he 
was  bom  in  Worcester  County.  And 
then  the  young  fellow  goes  away,  and 
before  you  have  done  with  him  he  is  in 
business  correspondence  with  the  Sultan 
of  some  unexplored  region  in  Central 
Africa.  This  was  the  Worcester  of  my 
time,  and  I  fancy  it  is  the  Worcester  of 
to-day.  In  my  time  there  was  not  a 
manufacturing  corporation  in  the  city. 
Every  man  made  his  own  invention, 
took  out  his  own  patent,  drove  his  own 
steam-engine,  and  made  his  own  fortune. 
Another  charming  center  is  farther 
west  at  Pittsfield.  Here,  again,  two  lines 
of  railway  cross  each  other.  Here  are 
some  of  lie  most  intelligent  and  charm- 
ing people  in  the  world.  And  here  they 
have  been  since  the  place  was  called 
Wendellboro,  and  Dr.  Holmes's  ances- 
tors lived  here.  You  may  go  north  to 
Greylock,  determined  to  send  your  son 
to  Williams  College ;  you  may  go  south 
down  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic,  and 
make  a  call  on  Asaph  Hall,  the  great 
astronomer,  as  he  lives  among  the  shad- 
ows of  the  hills.  Here  lived  and  here 
died  our  honored  friend  Henry  Laurens 
Dawes,  who  maintained  the  good  name 
of  Massachusetts  so  long  in  the  Senate 
at  Washington.  Here  was  one  man 
who  understood  the  Indian  problem, 
and  while  be  held  the  reins  nobody 
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talked  of  dishonor  in  our  dealings  with 
the  Indians.  The  story  is  told  of  Charles 
Sumner  that  he  said  of  supposed  cor- 
ruption in  Washington  that  nobody  had 
ever  approached  him  with  a  dishonorable 
proposal.  We  Massachusetts  people 
boast  that  from  his  day  to  our  day  that 
story  could  be  applied  to  either  of  our 
Senators.  Just  before  he  died  Mr. 
Dawes  had  delivered  a  few  lectures  at 
Dartmouth  College,  and  perhaps  Will- 
iams College,  on  matters  connected  with 
government.  What  a  pity  that  he  could 
not  have  lived  for  a  generation  more,  if 
it  were  only  to  give  us  such  results  of 
his  experience  I 

I  will  not  send  this  sheet  away  till  I 
have  said  to  any  young  traveler  that  'I 
have  found  it  a  good  practice  wherever  I 
journey  to  see  the  people  who  make  the 
laws  of  a  country.  I  never  go  to  Lon- 
don but  I  ask  them  at  our  Legation  to 
give  me  what  passes  they  can  into  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
I  sit  there  night  after  night  to  see  how 
England  is  governed.  In  the  same  way 
I  have  sat  hours  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Chambers  at  Paris  and  in  the  elegant 
gallery  of  the  Parliament  of  Spain.  In 
traveling  in  America  I  always  try  to  go 
into  the  State  Capitol,  wherever  it  is,  and 
see  their  methods.  You  get  a  great  deal 
more  than  mere  information  as  to  l^s- 
lative  customs  and  laws ;  you  see  a  great 
deal  of  the  character  of  the  people.  So 
this  I  say  to  the  intelligent  traveler,  that 
in  either  of  these  States  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  he  may  get  good  lessons 
for  himself,  be  he  President,  Judge,  Sena- 
tor, or  sixteenth  assistant  in  the  Auditor's 
office  at  Washington,  if  he  will  go  into 
the  gallery  of  either  State  Legislature  and 
see  with  what  dignity  and  promptness 
these  legislators  address  themselves  to 
their  duties.  Just  now  I  am  reading 
Gladstone  to  see  with  amazement  how 
well  the  English  Parliament  goes  on  in 
the  hands  of  five  or  six  hundred  gentle- 


men in  England  who  take  uxmn  them- 
selves the  direction  of  that  empire.  And 
I  lay  down  that  book  with  a  certain 
American  pride,  that  when  you  send  two 
or  three  hundred  men  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature for  a  few  months,  taking  them 
from  mill,  foige,  fishing-boat,  counting- 
room,  pulpit,  garden,  farm,  quarry,  or 
whatever  other  range  of  life  you  choose, 
when  you  follow  them  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  to  the  Senate  of  their 
State,  the  whole  machinery  of  legislation 
moves  forward  with  absolute  dignity,  as 
if  each  man  were  trained  in  hereditary 
succession  to  make  laws  for  his  people. 
So,  indeed,  each  man  is,  if  he  have  the 
good  luck  to  be  bom  in  New  England. 

How  does  Massachusetts  show  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  ?  By  hook  or  by  crook, 
we  succeeded,  a  fair  majority  of  us,  in 
selecting  twenty-nine  names  for  Miss 
Gould's  list  of  heroes.  They  were  to  be 
the  names  of  Americans  by  birth  who 
had  died  more  than  ten  years  before  our 
selection.  Well,  out  of  the  twenty-nine, 
Massachusetts  had  fourteen,  if  you  will 
let  us  count  in  Channing,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Beecher,  and  Asa  Gray. 

She  had  John  Adams,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Daniel  Webster,  Joseph  Story, 
George  Peabody,  Eli  Whitney,  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse,  Asa  Gray,  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, Horace  Mann,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,  Henry  Longfellow. 

In  the  picture  gallery  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege we  have  three  Presidents — John 
Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Ruther- 
ford B.  Hayes,  because  he  was  at  our 
Law  School.  Hayes  was  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  boyhood  in  Ohio.  Still,  these 
will  do  for  our  fame  in  the  hall  where, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  we  could  not 
include  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams, 
Edward  Everett,"  Wendell  Phillips,  Will- 
iam Lloyd  Garrison,  Henry  Laurens 
Dawes,  and  George  Frisbie  Hoar.  Hall 
of  Fame  or  not,  they  are  dear  to  us. 
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By  Norman  Duncan 


Author  of  "  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Labrador,"  "  Dr.  Grenfell's  Parish,''  etc.,  etc 


WHEN  the  wheezy  little  mail- 
boat  rounded  the  Liar's  Tomb- 
stone— that  gray,  immobile 
head,  forever  dwelling  upon  its  forgot- 
ten tragedy — she  "  opened  "  Skeleton 
Tickle ;  and  this  was  where  the  fool  was 
bom,  and  where  he  lived  his  life,  such 
as  it  was,  and,  in  the  end,  gave  it  up  in 
uttermost  disgust.  It  was  a  wretched 
Newfoundland  settlement  of  the  remoter 
parts,  isolated  on  a  stretch  of  naked 
coast,  itself  lying  unappreciatively  snug 
beside  sheltered  water;  being  but  a 
congregation  of  stark  white  cottages 
and  turf  huts,  builded  at  haphazard, 
each  aloof  from  its  despairing  neighbor, 
all  sticking  like  lean  incrustations  to  the 
bare  brown  hills — ^habitations  of  men, 
to  be  sure,  which  elsewhere  had  surely 
relieved  the  besetting  dreariness  with 
the  grace  and  color  of  life,  but  in  this 
place  did  not  move  the  gray,  unsmiling 
prospect  of  rock  and  water.  The  day 
was  clammy  •  a  thin,  pervasive  fog  had 
drenched  the  whole  world,  now  damp  to 
die  touch,  dripping  to  die  sight;  the 
wind,  out  of  temper  with  itself,  blew 
cold  and  viciously,  fretting  the  sea  to  a 
swishing  lop,  in  which  the  harbor  punts, 
anchored  for  the  day's  fishing  in  the 
shallows  over  Lost  Men  grounds,  were 
tossed  and  flung  about  in  a  fashion 
vastly  nauseating  to  the  beholder.  .  .  . 
Poor  devils  of  men  and  boys  I  Toil  for 
them,  dawn  to  dark ;  with  every  reward 
of  labor — love  and  all  the  delights  of 
life — changed  by  the  '  unhappy  lot ; 
turned  sordid,  cheerless,  bestial.  .  .  . 

"Hal"  interrupted  my  chance  ac- 
quaintance, leaning  upon  the  rail  with 
me.  "I  am  ver'  good  business  man. 
Eh  ?  You  not  theenk  ?"  There  was  a 
saucy  challenge  in  this ;  it  left  no  escape 
by  way  of  bored  credulity ;  no  man  of 
proper  feeling  could  accept  the  boast  of 
this  ingratiating,  frowsy,  yellow-eyed 
Syrian  peddler.  "  Ha  1"  he  proceeded. 
"  You  not  theenk,  eh  ?     But  I  have  tell 


you — I — myself  I  I  am  thee  bes'  busi- 
ness man  in  Newf'un'lan'."  He  threw 
back  his  head ;  r^;arded  me  with  pride 
and  mystery,  eyes  half  closed,  "No? 
Come,  I  tell  you  1  I  am  thee  mos'  bes' 
business  man  in  Newf'un'lan'.  Eh  ?  No* 
so  ?  Ay,  I  am  the  ver'  mos'  bes'  business 
man  in  all  thee  worl'.  I — ^Tanous  Shiva — 
I — //"  He  struck  his  breast.  "  I  have 
be  thee  man.  An'  thee  mos'  fool — thee 
mos'  beeg  fool — thee  mos'  fear-ful  beeg 
fool  in  all  the  worl'  leeve  there.  Ay, 
zur ;  he  have  leeve  there — dead  ahead — 
t'  Skeleton  Teekle.  You  not  theenk? 
Ha  I  I  tell  you — I  tell  you  now — a  mos' 
won-dair-fui  fun-ee  t'ing.  You  hark? 
Ver'  well.  Ha  I"  he  exclaimed,  clasping 
his  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  "  How 
you  will  have  laugh  w'en  I  tell  I"  He 
sobered.  "  I  am  now,"  he  said,  solemnly, 
"  be-geen.     You  hark  ?" 

I  nodded. 

"  First,"  he  continued,  gravely  impor- 
tant, as  one  who  discloses  a  mystery,  "  I 
am  tell  you  thee  name  of  thee  beeg  fool. 
James  All — his  name.  01'  bach.  Ver' 
ol'  bach.  Ver'  rich  man.  Ho!  mos' 
rich.  You  not  theenk?  Ver'  well.  I 
am  once  hear  tell  he  have  seven  lobster- 
tin  full  of  gold.  Mygod  I  I  am  mos'  put 
crazy.  Lobster-tin — seven  I  An'  he  have 
half-bushel  of  silver  dollar.  How  he  get 
it  ?  Ver'  well.  His  gran'father  work 
ver'  hard ;  his  father  work  ver'  hard ;  all 
thee  gold  come  to  this  man,  an'  Ae  work 
ver',  ver'  hard.  They  work  fear-ful — in 
thee  gale,  in  thee  cold ;  they  work,  work, 
work,  for  the  gold.  Many,  many  year 
ago,  long  time  past,  thee  gold  be-geen  to 
have  save.  It  be-geen  to  have  save  many 
year  afore  I  am  bom.  Eh?  Fun-ee 
t'ing  I  They  work,  work,  work ;  but  / 
am  not  work ;  oh,  no ;  I  am  leetle  baby. 
They  save,  save,  save;  but  /  am  not 
save;  oh,  no;  I  am  foolish  boy,  in 
Damascus.  Ver*  well.  By-'n'-by  I  am 
thee  growed  man,  an'  they  have  fill  thee 
seven  lobster-tin  with  thee  gold.  For 
what  ?  Eh  ?   I  am  tell  you  what  for.   Ha  I 
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I  am  show  you  I  am  ver'  good  business 
man.  I  am  thee  ver'  mos'  bes'  business 
man  in  Newf  un'lan*." 

My  glance,  quick,  suspicious,  was  not 
of  the  kindest ;  and  it  caught  his  eye. 

"  You  theenJc  I  have  get  thee  gold  ?" 
he  asked,  archly.  "  You  theenk  I  have 
get  thee  seven  lobster-tin  ? ,  . .  Mygodl" 
he  cried,  throwing  up  his  hands  in  genu- 
ine horror.  "  You  theenk  I  have  steal 
thee  gold  ?  No,  no  1  I  am  ver'  hones' 
business  man.  I  say  my  prayer  all  thee 
*  nights.  I  geeve  nine  dollar  fifty  to  thee 
Orth'dox  Church  in  Washin'ton  Street 
in  one  year.  I  am  thee  mos'  hones' 
business  man  in  Newf 'un'lan' — ^an'"  (sig- 
nificandy),  "  I  am  vet"  good  business 
man." 

His  eyes  were  guileless.  .  .  . 

A  punt  slipped  past,  bound  out,  stag- 
gering over  a  rough  course  to  Lost  Men 
grounds;  the  spray,  rising  like  white 
dust,  drenching  the  crew.  An  old  man 
held  the  sheet  and  steering-oar.  In  the 
bow  a  scrawny  boy  bailed  the  shipped 
water — ^both  listless,  both  misshapen  and 
ill  clad.  Bitter,  toilsome,  precarious  work, 
this,  done  by  folk  impoverished  in  all 
things.  Seven  lobster-tins  of  gold  coin  I 
Three  generations  of  labor  and  cruel 
adventure,  in  gales  and  frosts  and  fam- 
ines, had  been  consumed  in  gathering 
it  How  much  of  weariness?  How 
much  of  pain  ?  How  much  of  evil  ? 
How  much  of  peril,  despair,  depriva- 
tion ?  And  it  was  true ;  this  alien  ped- 
dler, the  onlooker,  had  the  while  been 
unborn,  a  babe,  a  boy,  laboring  not  at 
all ;  but  by  chance,  in  the  end,  coming, 
covetous  and  sly,  within  reach  of  all  the 
fruit  of  this  maUorming  toil.  .  .  . 

«  Look  I" 

I  followed  the  lean  brown  finger  to  a 
spot  on  a  bare  hill — a  somber  splash  of 
black. 

"  You  see  ?  Ver'  well.  One  time  he 
leeve  there — this  grea'  beeg  fool.  His 
house  it  have  be  bum  down.  How? 
Ver'  well.  I  tell  you.  All  people  want 
thee  gold.  All  people— all— all  I  'Hal' 
theenk  a  boy.  '  I  mus'  have  thee  seven 
lobster-tin  of  gold.  I  am  want  buy  thee 
parasol  for  'Liza  Hull  nex'  time  thee 
trader  come.     I  mus^  have  thee  gold  of 


ol'  Skip'  Jim.  If  I  not,  then  Sam  Tom 
will  have  buy  thee  parasol  from  Tanous 
Shiva.  'Liza  Hull  will  have  love  him 
an'  not  me.  I  mus"  have  'Liza  Hull  love 
me.  Oh,'  theenk  he, '  I  mus"  have  'Liza 
Hull  love  mel  I  am  not  can  leeve 
'ithout  that  beeg  'Liza  Hull  with  thee 
red  cheek  an'  blue  eyel'  (Ver'  poor 
taste  thee  men  have  for  thee  girl  in 
Newf'un'lan'.)  'Hal'  dieenk  he.  «I 
mus'  have  thee  gold.  I  am  bum  thee 
house  an'  get  thee  gold.  Then  I  have 
buy  thee  peenk  parasol  from  Tom  Shiva.' 
Fooll  Ver' beeg  fool — that  boy.  Bum 
thee  house?  Ver' poor  business.  Mos' 
poor.  Bum  thee  house  of  ol'  Skip'  Jim  ? 
Pooh  I" 

It  seemed  to  me,  too — so  did  the  sly 
fellow  brisde  and  puff  with  contempt — 
that  the  wretched  lad's  directness  of 
method  was  most  reprehensible ;  but  I 
came  to  my  senses  later;  and  I  have 
ever  since  known  that  the  highwayman 
was  in  some  sort  a  worthy  fellow. 

"Ver'  well.  For  two  year  I  know 
'bout  thee  seven  lobster-tin  of  gold ;  an' 
for  two  year  I  make  thee  great  Men* 
along  o'  Skip'  Jim ;  thee  greates'  frien' — 
thee  ver'  greates'  frien' — ^for  I  am  want 
thee  gold.  Aiel  I  am  all  thee  time 
stop  with  Skip'  Jim.  I  am  go  diee 
church  with  Skip'  Jim.  I  am  kneel  diee 
prayer  with  Skip'  Jim.  (I  am  ver'  good 
man  about  thee  prayer — ^ver'  good  busi- 
ness man.)  Skip'  Jim  he  ^eenk  me 
thee  Jew.  Poohl  I  am  not  care.  I 
say,  'Oh,  yess,  Skip'  Jim;  I  am  mos' 
sad  about  what  the  Jews  done.  Bad 
Jew  done  that'  •  You  good  Jew,  Tom,' 
he  say;  'I  am  not  hoi'  you  to  thee 
'count  Oh,  no,  Tom ;  you  good  Jew,' 
he  say.  'You  would  not  do  what  the 
bad  Jews  done.'  '  Oh,  no.  Skip'  Jim,'  I 
say ;  •  I  am  ver'  good  man — ^ver',  ver* 
good  man.' " 

The  peddler  was  gravely  silent  for  a 
space. 

"I  am  hones'  man,"  he  continued. 
"  I  am  thee  mos'  hones'  business  man  in 
Newf'un'lan'.  So  I  mus'  have  wait  for 
thee  gold.  Ah,"  he  sighed,  "  it  have  be 
mas'  hard  to  wait  I  am  almos'  break 
thee  heart.  But  I  am  hones'  man — ver', 
ver'  hones'  man — an'  I  mus'  have  wait 
Now  I  tell  you  what  have  happen:  I 
am  come  ashore  one  night,  an'  it  is  thee 
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nex'  night  after  thee  boy  have  bum  thee 
house  of  Skip'  Jim  for  the  peenk  parasol. 

" '  Where  Skip'  Jim  house  ?'  I  say. 

" '  Bum  down,'  they  say. 

" «  Bum  down  I'  I  say.  '  Oh,  my  I  Tis 
sad.  Have  thee  seven  lobster-tin  of 
goldbelos'?' 

"  •  All  spoil,'  they  say. 

"I  am  not  theenk  what  they  mean. 
•  Oh,  dear  1*  I  say.   '  Where  Skip'  Jim  ?' 

"  '  You  fin'  Skip'  Jim  at  the  Skip'  Bill 
Tissol's  house.' 

"'Oh,  myl'  I  say.  •!  am  mos'  sad. 
I  am  go  geeve  thee  pit-ee  to  poor  Skip' 
Jim.' " 

The  fog  was  fast  thickening.  We 
had  come  close  to  Skeleton  Tickle  ;  but 
the  downcast  cottages  were  more  remote 
than  they  had  been — infinitely  more  iso- 
lated. 

"  Ver'  well  I  am  fin'  Skip'  Jim.  He 
sit  in  thee  bes'  room  of  thee  Skip'  Bill 
Tissol's  house.  All  thee  'lone.  God  is 
good  1  •  Nobody  there.  What  have  I 
see?  Gold!  Gold  I  The  heap  of  gold  I 
The  beeg,  beeg  heap  of  gold!  I  am 
not  can  tell  you  1"  The  man  was 
breathing  in  gasps ;  in  the  pause,  his 
jaw  dropped,  his  yellow  eyes  were  dis- 
tended. "  Ha  I"  he  ejaculated.  "  So  I 
am  thank  thee  dear,  good  God  I  am  not 
come  thee  too  late.  Gold  I  Gold  I  The 
heap  of  gold  1  I  am  pray  ver'  hard  to 
be  good  business  man.  I  am  close  the 
eye  an*  pray  thee  good  God  I  am  be 
ver'  good  business  man  for  one  hour. 
'  Jus'  one  hour,  O  my  God  I'  I  pray. 
'  Leave  me  be  ver",  ver',  good  business 
man  for  jus^  one  leet-tle  ver'  small  hour. 
I  am  geeve  one  hun'red  fifty  to  thee 
Orth'dox  Church  in  Washin'ton  Street, 
O  my  God,'  I  pray, '  if  I  be  mos'  ver' 
good  business  man  for  thee  one  hour  I' 
An'  I  shake  thee  head  an'  look  at  thee 
rich  ol'  Skip'  Jim  Jwith  the  ver'  mos' 
awful  sad  look  I  am  can. 

" '  Oh,  Skip'  Jim  I*  I  say.  « Fear-r-ful  I 
How  have  your  house  cotch  thee  fire  ?' 

•• » Thee  boy  of  Skip'  Elisha,'  he  say. 

"  •  Oh,  Skip'  Jim,'  I  say, '  what  have 
you  do  by  thee  wicked  boy  ?' 

••  •  What  have  I  do  ?'  he  say.  •  He  can 
not  have  mend  thee  bad  business.  Wnat 
have  I  do  ?  I  am  not  wish  thee  hurt  to 
thee  poor,  poor  boy.' 

"  There  sit  thee  beeg  fool — thee  ver' 


be^  fool — thee  mos'  fearful  fool  in  all 
thee  worl'.  01'  Skip'  Jim  All — thee  beeg 
fool  1  There  he  sit,  by  thee  'lone ;  an' 
the  heap  of  good  gold  is  on  thee  table ; 
an'  the  candle  is  bumin' ;  an'  the  beeg 
white  wheesk-airs  is  ver'  white  an'  mos' 
awful  long;  an'  thee  beeg  ban's  is  on 
thee  gold,  an'  thee  salt-sores  from  thee 
feeshin'  is  on  thee  ban's ;  an'  thee  tear 
is  in  thee  ol'  eyes  of  ol'  Skip'  Jim  All. 
So  once  more  I  pray  thee  good  God  to 
be  made  ver'  good  business  man  for  thee 
one  hour;  an'  I  close  thee  door  ver* 
tight. 

" '  Oh,  Tom  Shiva,'  he  say,  '  I  am 
rain'  I' 

" '  Ver'  sad,'  I  say.     '  Oh,  dear  1' 

" '  I  am  rain' — -"ruin'  I'  he  say.  *  Oh,  I 
am  rain'  I     What  have  I  do  ?' 

" '  Ver',  ver'  sad,'  I  say.  « Oh,  Skip' 
Jim,'  I  say,  '  'tis  ver'  sad  I' 

" '  Ruin'  I'  he  say.  'I  am  not  be  rich 
no  more.  I  am  ver'  poor  man,  Tom 
Shiva.  I  am  once  be  rich ;  but  I  am 
not  be  rich  no  more.' 

"  I  am  not  know  what  he  mean.  '  Not 
be  rich  no  more  ?'  I  say.  '  Not  be 
rich  no  more  ?' 

" '  Look  r  he  say.  '  Look,  Tom  Shiva  I 
Thee  gold  I  Thee  seven  lobster-tin  of 
gold  I' 

" '  I  am  see.  Skip'  Jim,'  I  say. 

" '  Ah,'  he  say,  in  thee  mos'  awful, 
thee  ver'  mos'  awful,  speak,  '  it  is  all 
spoil'  1    It  is  all  spoil'  I     I  am  rain' t' 

"  Then  I  am  pray  mos'  fearful  hard  to 
be  ver'  good  business  man  for  thee  one 
hour.  Ver'  well.  I  look  at  thee  gold. 
Do  I  know  what  he  have  mean  ?  God 
is  good  I  I  do.  Ver'  well.  Thee  gold 
is  come  out  of  the  fire.  What  happen  i 
Oh,  ver'  well  I  It  have  be  melt.  What 
ver'  beeg  fool  is  he  !  It  have  be  melt 
All  ?  No  I  Thee  gold  steek  together ; 
thee  gold  melt  in  two ;  thee  gold  be  in 
thee  beeg  lump ;  thee  gold  be  damage'. 
What  this  fool  theenk?  Ah!  Pooh  I 
This  fool  theenk  thee  gold  have  be  all 
spoil'.  Good  gold  ?  No,  spoil'  gold  I 
No  good  no  more.  Ruin'  ?  I  am  ver' 
good  business  man.  I  see  what  he  have 
mean.  Ah,  my  heart  I  It  jump,  it  swell, 
it  choke  me,  it  tumble  into  the  belly,  it 
stop;  it  hurt  me  mos'  awful.  I  am 
theenk  I  die.  Thee  good  God  have 
answer  thee  prayer.     '  O  my  God,'  I 
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pray  once  more, '  this  man  is  ver'  beeg 
fool.  Make  Tanous  Shiva  good  busi- 
ness man.  It  have  be  ver',  ver'  easy 
t'ing  to  do,  O  God  1' 

" '  Spoil',  Skip'  Jim  ?'  I  say. 

'"All  spoil', Tom  Shiva,'  he  say.  '  Thee 
gold  no  good.' 

"  '  Ver'  sad  to  be  ruin','  I  say.  '  Oh, 
Skip'  Jim,  ver'  sad  to  be  ruin'.  I  am 
ver',  ver*  sad  to  See  you  ruin'.' 

" '  Tom  Shiva,'  he  say, '  you  ver'  good 
man.' 

"  J  Skip'  Jim,'  I  say, '  I  have  love  you 
ver*  much.' 

"  '  Oh,  Tom  Shiva,'  the  beeg  fool  say, 
'  I  am  thank  you  ver'  hard.' 

" '  Oh,  yess.  Skip'  Jim,'  I  say,  •  I  am 
love  you  ver',  ver'  much.' 

"  He  shake  my  han'. 

" '  I  am  love  you  ver'  much.  Skip' 
Jim,'  I  say, '  an'  I  am  ver'  good  man.* 

"  My  han'  it  pinch  me  ver'  sore,  Skip' 
Jim  shake  it  so  hard  with  thee  beeg, 
black  han'  he  have.  Thee  han'  of  thee 
feesherman  is  ver',  ver'  be^,  ver'  strong. 
Thee  ver'  hard  work  make  it  ver"  beeg 
an'  strong. 

" '  Skip'  Jim,'  I  say,  '  I  am  poor  man. 
But  not  ver*  poor.  I  am  have  leet-tle 
money.  I  am  wish  thee  help  to  you. 
I  am  buy  the  spoil'  gold.' 

"  '  Buy  thee  gold  ?'  he  say.  '  Oh,  Tom 
Shiva.  All  spoil'.  Look  I  All  melt 
Thee  gold  no  good  no  more.* 

" '  I  am  buy  thee  gold  from  you,'  I 
say, '  Skip'  Jim,  my  friend.' 

" '  Ver'  good  friend,  you,  Tom  Shiva,' 
he  say, '  ver'  good  friend  to  me.' 

"  I  am  look  at  him  ver'  close.  I  am 
theenk  what  he  will  take.  '  I  am  geeve 
you,'  I  say, '  I  am  geeve  you,'  Skip'  Jim,' 
I  say — 

"Then  I  stop. 

" '  What  you  geeve  me  for  thee  spoil' 
gold  ?'  he  say. 

" '  I  am  geeve  you,'  I  say, '  for  thee 
spoil'  gold  an'  for  thee  half-bushel  of 
spoil'  silver,  I  say,  '  I  am  geeve  you 
sevent>'-five  dollar.' 

"  Then  hf  get  ver'  good  business  man, 
I  am  see  him  get  ver'  good  business 
man  in  the  eye. 

"  'Oh,  no r  he  say.  ' I  am  want  one 
hundred  dollar.' 

"  I  shake  my  head.  '  Oh,  Skip'  Jim  1' 
I  say.     '  Shame  to  have  treat  thee  friend 


sol  I  am  great  friend  to  you.  Skip' 
Jim,'  I  say.  '  But,'  I  say,  '  business  is 
business.  Skip'  Jim,'  I  say, '  let  us  have 
pray.' 

"  What  you  theenk  ?  What  you  theenk 
this  ver*  beeg  fool  do  ?  How  I  laugh 
inside  I  '  Let  us  have  pray,  Skip'  Jim,' 
I  say.  What  you  theenk  he  do  ?  Eh  ? 
Not  pray?  Ver'  religious  man.  Skip' 
Jim — ver',  ver*  religious.  Pray  ?  Oh,  I 
know  Aim.  Pray?  Vou  bet  he  pray! 
You  ask  Skip'  Jim  to  pray,  an'  he  pray — 
oh,  he  pray,  you  bet  I  '  O  God,'  he  pray, 
•  I  am  ver'  much  'blige'  for  Tom  Shiva. 
I  am  ver'  much  "blige'  he  come  to  Skele- 
ton Teekle.  I  am  ver*  much  'blige'  he 
have  thee  soft  heart  I  am  ver*  much 
'blige'  you  fix  thee  heart  to  help  poor  ol' 
Skip' Jim.  He  good  Jew,  O  God.  (Pooh! 
I  am  Syrian  man — not  Jew.  But  I  am 
not  tell,  for  I  am  ver'  good  business 
man.)  '  Forgive  this  poor  Tom  Shiya,  O 
my  dear  God  1' 

"  I  get  ver'  tired  with  thee  prayin*. 
I  am  ver'  good  business  man.  I  am 
want  thee  gold. 

"  '  Skip'  Jim  1'  I  whis-pair.  « Oh,  Skip' 
Jim  !'  I  say.  '  Thee  bargain  !  Fix  thee 
bargain  with  thee  dear  God.'  My  heart 
is  ver'  mad  with  thee  fear.  '  Fix  thee 
baigain  with  thee  good  God,'  I  say.  '  Oh, 
Skip'  Jim  I'  I  whis-pair.  '  Queek  I  I  am 
offer  seventy-five  dollar.' 

"Then  he  get  up  from  thee  knee. 
Ver'  obstinate  man — ver*,  ver'  obstinate 
man,  this  ol'  Skip'  Jim.  He  get  up  from 
thee  knee.  What  he  tfieenk  ?  Eh?  He 
theenk  he  ver'  good  business  man.  He 
theenk  he  beat  Tom  Shiva  by  thee  sin. 
Want  God  ?  Oh,  no  1  Not  want  God 
to  know,  you  bet  1 

" '  I  am  want  one  hundred  dollar,'  he 
say  ver'  cross,  *  for  thee  heap  of  spoil* 
gold  an'  silver.  Thee  God  is  bus-ee.  I 
am  do  this  business  by  thee  'lone.  The 
dear  God  is  ver*,  ver'  bus-ee  jus'  now. 
I  am  not  bother  him  no  more.' 

« i  Yer"  ^eii,'  I  say.  '  I  am  geeve  you 
eight)-.' 

"'Come,'  he  say;  'ninety  will  have 
do.' 

"'Ver'  well,'  I  say.  'You  are  my 
friend.     I  geeve  you  eighty-five.' 

" '  Ver'  well,'  he  say.  '  I  am  love  you 
ver'  much,  Tom  Shiva.  I  take  it  Ver* 
kind  of  you,  Tom  Shiva,  to  buy  all  thee 
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spoil'  gold  an*  silver.  I  am  hope  you 
have  not  lose  thee  money.' 

"  I  am  ver'  hones'  business  man.  Eh  ? 
What  I  say  ?  I  say  I  lose  thee  money  ? 
No,  no  I  I  am  thee  ver'  mos'  hones' 
business  man  in  Newf  un'lan'.  I  am  too 
hones'  to  say  thee  lie. 

" '  I  am  take  thee  risk,'  I  say.  '  You 
are  my  friend.  Skip'  Jim,'  I  say.  '  I  am 
take  thee  risk.  I  am  geeve  you  eighty- 
five  dollar  for  all  the  spoil'  gold  an' 
silver— half  cash,  half  trade.  ...  I  am 
have  mos'  wonderful  suit  clothes  for  ver' 
cheap.  .  .  ."• 

And  the  fool  of  Skeleton  Tickle  was 
left  with  a  suit  of  shoddy  tweed  and 
fifty-seven  dollars  in  unspoiled  gold  and 
silver  coin  ;  believing  that  he  had  over- 
reached the  peddler  from  Damascus  and 
New  York;  piously  thanking  God  for 
the  opportunity,  ascribing  gloiy  to  him 
for  the  success,  content  that  it  should  be 
so.  ,  .  .  And  Tanous  Shiva  departed  by 
the  mail-boat,  as  he  had  come,  with  the 
seven  lobster-tins  of  gold  and  the  half- 
bushel  of  silver  which  three  generations 
had  labored  to  accumulate ;  and  he  went 
south  to  St.  John's,  where  he  converted 
the  spoiled  coin  into  a  bank  credit  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  content  that  it  should 
be  so.  And  thereupon  he  set  out  again 
to  trade.  .  .  . 

The  mail-boat  was  now  riding  at 
anchor  within  the  harbor  of  Skeleton 
Tickle.  Rain  was  falling — ^thin,  pene- 
trating, cold,  driven  by  the  wind.  On 
the  bleak,  wet  hills  the  cottages,  vague  in 
the  mist,  cowered  in  dumb  wretchedness, 
like  men  of  sodden  patience,  who  wait 
without  hope.     A  punt  put  out  from 


shore — came  listlessly  toward  the  steamer 
for  the  mail.  .  .  , 

"Hoi  Tom  Timmsl"  the  Syrian 
shouted.  "That  you,  Tom  Timms? 
How  Skip'  Jim  All  ?  How  my  ol',  good 
friend.  Skip'  Jim  AU  ?" 

The  boat  was  under  the  quarter.  Tom 
Timms  shipped  his  oars,  wiped  the  rain 
from  his  whiskers,  then  looked  up — 
without  feeling. 

"  Dead,"  he  said.     . 

"  Dead  I"  The  man  turned  to  me. 
"  I  am  thank  thee,  good  God,"  he  whis- 
pered, reverently,  "  that  I  am  get  thee 
gold  in  time."  He  shuddered.  "Oh, 
my  Godl"  he  muttered.  "What  if  I 
have  come  thee  too  late  I" 

"Ay,  dead,"  Tom  Timms  repeated. 
"  He  sort  o'  went  an'  jus'  died." 

"  Oh,  dear  I  How  have  he  come  to 
die  ?  Oh,  my  poor  friend,  ol'  Skip'  Jim  I 
How  have  he  come  by  thee  death  ?" 

"  Hanged  hisself." 

"  Hanged  hisself  1  Oh,  dear  I  Why 
have  thee  ol'  Skip'  Jim  be  so  fearful 
wicked  ?" 

It  was  an  unhappy  question. 

"  Well,"  Tom  Timms  answered,  in  a 
colorless  drawl,  "he  got  a  trap-leader 
when  he  found  out  what  you  done.  He 
just  sort  o'  went  an'  got  a  trap-leader 
an'  hanged  hisself  in  the  fish-stage — 
when  he  found  out  what  you  done." 

The  Syrian  glanced  at  me.  I  glanced 
at  him.  Our  eyes  met :  his  were  steady, 
innocent,  pitiful ;  my  own  shifted  to  the 
closing  bank  of  gray  fog. 

"  Business,"  he  sighed, "  is  business." 

The  words  repeated  themselves  in- 
terminably— &  monotonous  diige.  Busi- 
ness is  business.  .  .  .  Business  is  busi- 
ness. .  .  Business  is  business  .  .  . 
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AU  About  Jmpan.  By  Belle  M.  Brain. 
Illustrated.  Ttie  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.  5x8!<in.  231  pages.  >1,  net 
Nowadays  every  one  is  interested  in  Japan. 
People  talk  familiarly  about  Dai  Nippon 
(the  Sunrise  Land),  its  jinrikishas,  its  earth- 
quake fish,  the  politeness  of  its  people,  and 
about  the  many  other  physical  or  popular 
characteristics  which  have  so  vividly  im- 
pressed themselves  upon  visitors.  People 
do  not  tajk  so  familiarly,  however,  about  the 
early  visitors — Marco  Polo,  Mendez  Pinto, 
and  Francis  Xavier — or  about  the  rulers  of 
old  Japan,  its  early  missions,  and  its  closing 
to  foreigners.  These  things  and  many  others 
concerning  old  and  new  Japan  are  entertain- 
ingly and  instructively  treated  in  this  delight- 
ful volume.  In  it  we  have  not  only  a  capital 
book  for  little  folks  but  a  welcome  volume 
for  their  elders. 

Asinette:  A  French  Stoiy  for  English  Chil< 
dren.    By  Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer.    Illustrated.    E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    Sx7  in.    212  pages. 
»1.25,  net. 
Raoul  and  Marguerite  are  as  mischievous 
and  spontaneous  and  restful  as  are  any  Eng- 
lish or  American  children.    One  does  not 
have  to  read  the  text  to  discover  this.    The 
two  hundred  pictures  are  sufficient  evidence. 
But  the  text  is  worth  any  one's  reading. 
While  "  Asinette  "  is  a  story  told  in  French 
for  English  children,  it  should  interest  chil- 
dren of  all  ages. 

Business  Mhn's  Pocketbook  (The).  By 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton, 
Pa.  (2d  Edition,  85th  Thousand,  7th  Impession.) 
International  Textbook  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
3Kx5H  in.    315  pages. 

Earl  of  Elgin  (The).  By  George  M.  Wrong, 
H.A.  Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  England.  5Kx9 
in.  300  pages. 
Dean  Stanley  once  said  that  the  Earl  of 
El^n  "  witnessed  the  successful  accommo- 
dation of  a  more  varied  series  of  novel  and 
entangled  situations  "  than  any  other  states- 
man of  his  time.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  two  biog^phies  of  Lord  Elgin  have 
already  appeared.  The  third,  now  before  us, 
is  more  comprehensive,  and  hence  more  satis- 
factory, than  either  of  these.  In  it  we  have 
practically  the  narration  of  a  large  part  of 
British  political  history  from  1847  to  1863,  in 
scenes  beyond  the  British  Isles.  During 
those  years  Lord  Elgin  spent  little  time  at 
home.  Instead,  he  occupied  important  ad- 
ministrative positions  abroad.  He  showed 
himself  an  administrator  and  diplomat  of 
high  rank.  He  was  the  first  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada  (1847-1854)  fully  to  accept 
the  principle  of  colonial  self-government 
Under  him  the  Canadian  differential  duties 
in  favor  of  Great  Britain  were  repealed  and 


a  reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States 
was  concluded.  Secondly,  Lord  Elgin  was 
the  first  English  ambassador  to  make  his 
way  to  Peking  (1857).  He  ratified  a  treaty 
there.  He  was  also  the  first  British  Ambas- 
sador to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Japan  (1858). 
Then  followed  his  second  mission  to  China^ 
and  then  the  viceroyalty  of  India.  He  died 
at  Dhurmsala,  high  up  in  the  Himalayas 
(1863).  As  Lord  Elgin's  biographer  says, 
surely  imperial  Britain  is  at  her  best  when 
she  sends  such  men  to  be  her  proconsuk 
in  distant  re^ons.  The  present  oiography 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  other  pFOCOnsuls, 
not  only  English  but  American. 

Expositor's  Bible  (The).  Complete  Index, 
Topical  and  Textual.  By  S.  G.  Ayres,  B.D.,  and 
General  Preface  by  W.  Robertson  NicoU.  MJ^., 
LL.D.  A.  C.  Armstrong*  Son,  New  York.  $x8 
in.  312  pages. 
The  valuable  work  which  this  Index  will 
make  more  valuable  has  been  before  the 
public  for  some  years.  It  is  of  unique  char- 
acter. First,  as  to  its  general  desi^,  it 
undertakes  to  exhibit  each  book  both  in  its 
general  teaching  and  in  the  specific  teaching 
of  its  several  sections.  Next,  as  to  the 
school  of  criticism  represented,  it  is  com- 
posite, some  of  its  volumes  representing  the 
older  and  others,  especially  in  some  Old 
Testament  books,  the  newer  school.  The 
present  Index  is  by  subjects,  texts,  and  au- 
thors quoted ;  there  are,  for  instance,  forty- 
eight  citations  from  Renan.  The  accompany- 
ing Introductions  present  an  appreciative 
and  discriminating  review  of  the  progress 
and  general  results  of  Biblical  criticism  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  (The).  By  Gregoire 
de  Wollant.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
the  Author,  with  the  Assistance  of  Madame  de 
Wollany.  The  Neale  PubHshing  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7)i  in.  401  pages. 
A  Russian's  estimate  of  Japan  is  interesting. 
It  is  especially  interesting,  as  in  the  present 
case,  when  it  is  given  Dy  a  cleverj  keen- 
sighted  Russian.  With  his  wife's  assistance 
the  author  has  translated  his  Russian  text 
into'  English-;  hence  we  feel,  in  reading  it, 
that  the  English  is  exacter  and  more  sympa- 
thetic than  IS  the  case  in  many  translations. 
We  are  first  instructed  by  a  survey  of  Japan's 
history.  This  is  followed  by  an  even  more 
readaole  part — z  description  of  personal  im- 
pressions. Another  part  has  to  do  with 
Japan's  economical  and  financial  situation, 
and  still  another  with  her  internal  and  foreign 
policy.  We  are  glad  that  the  treatment  of 
that  policy  also  includes  some  notice  of  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  precedent  to  the 
war.  We  have  confirmation  of  Baron  Ko- 
mura's  instructions  to  Mr.  Kurino,  Japanese 
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Iiflnister  to  St  Petersburg,  that  Korea  "  is 
the  outer  outpost  in  the  defense  of  Japan," 
and  that  Russia's  indefinite  occupation  of 
Manchuria  was  inspiring  the  gravest  appre- 
hension as  to  her  ultimate  intention  regard- 
ing Korea.  But  how,  inquires  the  author, 
could  the  occupation  of  Manchuria  by  Russia 
endanger  Japan's  existence?  "  When  has  it 
occurred  that  an  insular  power  of  such  force 
as  Japan  was  in  danger  of  being  conquered 
by  a  continental  power?  A  genius  like 
Napoleon  desisted  from  attacking  England. 
although  he  had  one  of  the  most  powerful 
armies  the  world  has  ever  known  and  he  had 
only  to  cross  the  Channel."  The  author 
denies  that  Korea  was  occupied  by  Russia. 
How  about  the  Russian  Yalu  Traaing  Com- 
pany's lands?  He  confirms  the  statement 
that  Russia  demanded  previous  notice  of 
any  despatch  of  Japianese  troops  to  Korea, 
and  refused  to  permit  Japan  to  use  anv  part 
of  Korea  for  strategical  purposes.  In  aeclar- 
ing  that  through  all  Baron  Komura's  diplo- 
matic correspondence  Japan  manifested  an 
intention  of  securing  and  maintaining  for  all 
time  a  control  over  Korea  amounting  to 
annexation,  he  also  charges  that  the  Japa- 
nese manifested  a  wish  to  exert  the  same  kmd 
of  influence  in  Manchuria.  This,  we  think, 
cannot  be  proved.  That  Korea,  not  Man- 
churia, was  the  real  bone  of  contention  is 
shown  by  the  statement  that  Russia  "  could 
not  allow  Japan  to  be  master  of  Korea,  build 
fortresses  in  that  country,  and  use  Korea  as 
a  fortified  camp,  as  that  would  mean  a  con- 
stant menace,  not  only  to  Manchuria,  but  to 
the  Amur  province."  By  a  treaty  signed 
since  this  book  was  written  that  "  menace  " 
has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  and  is 
accompanied  by  two  others — Japan's  occu- 
pation of  parts  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula 
and  the  island  of  Saghalien. 

Life  More  Abundant:  Scriptural  Truth  in 
Modem  Applicatton.  By  Henry  Wood.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Sbepard  Co.,  Boston.  tlJO,  net.  (Post- 
age, 10c.) 

Mr.  Wood's  intent  in  this  his  latest  volume 
is  the  recovery  of  the  Bible  from  the  mishan- 
dling to  which  the  literalism  both  of  be- 
lievers and  skeptics  has  subjected  it,  and  the 
exhibition  of  its  spiritual  truths  in  order  to  a 
larger  realization  of  spiritual  life.  The  suc- 
cessive chapters  cover  all  the  main  points  of 
recent  theological  and  critical  discussions. 
The  fundamental  thoughts  are  these :  Spirit 
is  the  great  reality;  the  world  is  divine,  as 
the  embodiment  of  the  Universal  Life  ;  life  is 
acontinualrenewiiig  and  creating;  the  latent 
and  legitimate  powers  of  the  soulhave  hardly 
be^un  to  be  discerned;  a  living  faith,  con- 
scious of  God,  is  the  crying  need  of  our 
time ;  the  essential  Christ  is  the  divine-human 
ideal,  eternal,  supremely  embodied  in  Jesus. 
The  supernatural  is  the  nigher  zone  of  nature, 
the  spiritual  as  above  the  physical ;  the  mirac- 
ulous is  a  relative  term  dependent  on  the 


vision  of  the  beholder;  among  the  health- 
giving  forces  available  by  us  the  "  prayer  of 
Faith"  has  a  legitimate  place  that  needs  to 
be  better  recognized  than  now.  The  con- 
structive aim  is  apparent  throughout  Writ- 
ten for  intelligent  laymen,  whether  believing 
or  doubting  the  essentiiil  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  appeals  to  spiritual  instincts  with  a 
clearness  and  cogency  in  the  setting  forth  of 
spuritual  truth  which  tends  to  the  resolving 
of  doubt  and  the  confirming  of  faith. 

Russia  and  Its  Crisis.    By  Paul  Milyoukov. 

Portrait.    University  of  Chicago  Piws,  Chicago. 

5J4x85<in.    589 pages.    »3,net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Self-Control :  Its  Kingship  and  Majes^. 
By  William  George  Jordan.  The  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.    192pages.  fi,net 

Things  as  They  Are:  Mission  Work  in 
Southern  India.  By  Amy  Wilson  CarmicliaeL 
Illustrated.  The  Fleniing  H.  Revell  Co.,  New 
York.   5x8  in.   304  pages,    fl. 

Tratado  de  Sociologfa.  Por  Eugenio  M. 
de  Hostos.  Bailly-B^llieie  t  Hijos.  Madrid. 
4}4x7in.    272  pages. 

The  Spanish  professor's  treatise  on  sociology 
comprises  both  the  inductive  and  deductive 
methods.  He  discusses  first  theoretic  soci- 
ology; next,  expositive  sociology.  This  is 
succeeded  by  a  recapitulation  and  by  an  in- 
teresting application  of  sociology  to  politics, 
economy,  art,  science,  philosophy,  and  relig- 
ion. Professor  de  Hostos  declares  the  indi- 
vidualistic theory  to  have  appeared  in  all 
social  sciences — economy,  .politics,  jurispru- 
dence, morals :  it  induces  one  to  believe  that 
the  individual  is  all  in  society  and  that 
society  is  nothing  save  in  so  far  as  it  is  for 
the  individual.  The  author  further  declares 
that  the  individualistic  theory  is  not  consid- 
ered historically  other  than  as  a  reaction 
against  the  socialistic  theory,  or,  better, 
a|^inst  the  practice  of  that  theory.  As 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  individualistic, 
the  socialistic  theory  affirms  the  contrary. 
For  it  society  is  everything ;  the  individual 
is  nothing.  The  author  cleverly  places 
beside  these  exclusive  theories  the  more 
judicially-minded  and  judicious  theory  of 
Auguste  Comte,  the  sociocratical  theory,  by 
which  the  French  philosopher  attempted  to 
unite  society  and  the  individual  into  a  com- 
mon working  plan  for  the  benefit  of  both. 

Valkyries  (The) :  A  Romance  Founded  on 

Wagner's  Opera.    By  E.  F.  Benson.   Illustrated. 
L.C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  5J<x8}4  in.  259  pages. 

This  volume  is  superbly  printed,  as  becomes 
its  text.  Mr.  Benson  calls  his  text  "  halting  " 
and  "homely."  It  does  not  deserve  these 
adjectives.  Sonorous  and  powerful  with 
passion,  it  breathes  only  the  spirit  of  genuine 
and  spontaneous  poetry.  Even  Wagner's 
monumental  text  hardly  describes  better  those 
elemental  forces  which  underlay  the  love  of 
Siegmund  and  Sieglinde. 
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Correspondence 


Letters  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  must 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  be 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Are  the  Peace  Terms  Just  to  Japan? 

[Our  readers  will  be  interested  in  these 
two  excerpts  from  private  letters  bearing  on 
the  question  indicated  in  the  title  above.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  while  both  correspond- 
ents are  especially  well  informed  on  this 
subject,  they  arrive  at  opposite  conclusions. 
— THE  Editors.] 

I  fear  that  the  American  influence,  which 
was  so  severely  used  in  urging  the  Japanese 
to  accept  such  meager  terms,  will  to  some 
extent  cause  the  undoing  of  the  fine  friend- 
ship between  Japan,  America,  and  England. 
There  are  a  great  many  people,  I  find,  who 
fear  we  did  too  much,  or  that  somebody  did 
too  much  (perhaps  the  President),  in  urging 

Japan  to  capitulate.  The  protest  from  the 
apanese  peot>le  is  no  surprise  to  me,  and  I 
find  that  my  views  are  shared  in  this  matter 
by  a  great  many  people,  including  some  of 
our  most  thoughtful  men.    I  fear  that  the 

f>eace  will  not  be  very  lasting,  as  the  terms 
eave  so  much  for  Russia  to  question  in  the 
future.  Please  do  not  think  me  a  pessimist 
I  know  that  you  like  to  have  all  points  of 
view.  No  doubt  the  atmosphere  of  Ports- 
mouth was  pro  Peace  and  pro  Roosevelt. 
That  is  not  the  condition  here  in  this  case. 
I  think  President  RooSevelt  is  one  of  the 
greatest  characters  and  most  capable  men 
u>at  we  have  ever  had  in  the  White  House, 
but  he  has  in  this  case  secured  considerable 
glory  at  the  expanse  of  Japan. 

•  •  * 

As  a  warm  friend  of  Japan  and  its  inter- 
esting people,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  they 
concmaed  a  very  honorable  and  wise  peace. 
To  have  continued  the  war,  after  gainmg  all 
that  they  went  into  it  for,  to  gain  gold,  would 
not  alone  have  been  unwise,  but  the  senti- 
ment of  their  friends  and  admirers  in  Europe 
and  America  might  have  been  turned  against 
them.  •  • 

Lightning-Rods 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  number  of  September  2  Dr.  J.  M. 
Whiton  refers  to  the  present  scarcity  of 
lightning-rod  men.  In  the  West  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  swindling  methods  pursued  by 
many  lightning-rod  men,  who  require  the 
signmg  of  an  ambiguous  contract,  under 
which  the  farmer  thinks  he  is  to  pay  out  five 
or  ten  dollars,  but  which,  considered  in 
another  light,  requires  him  to  pay  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars.  "  Entire  work  "  a  farmer 
supposes  to  mean  the  whole  bill,  but  is  forced 
380 


to  pay,  in  addition,  fabulous  prices  for  mate- 
rial, or  stand  a  lawsuit.  Most  of  them  pay  the 
bill.  A  few  compromise.  What  ought  to  be 
done  is  to  enlignten  the  public  as  to  the 
methods  used  by  the  railroads  at  their  sta- 
tion buildings  in  protecting  their  operators. 
The  telegraph  wires  especially  expose  an 
operator,  as  a  bolt  of  lightning  striking  a  long 
distance  away  may  be  carried  on  the  wires  to 
the  operator.  To  protect  from  this  danger, 
aU  the  railroads  in  the  West  (and  I  presume 
also  in  the  East)  have  a  ground  wire  on  the 
first  teleg^ph  pole,  each  side  of  the  station, 
running  about  two  inches  above  the  pole  and 
going  down  the  pole  about  five  feet  mto  the 
ground.  This  wire  passes  near  enougii  to 
the  telegraph  wires  so  that  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning coming  towards  the  station  will  jump 
the  short  distance  between  the  telegraph  wire 
and  the  ground  wire,  so  as  to  get  a  short  con- 
nection to  the  ground,  and  does  not  ^  on  into 
the  station  at  aU.  If  a  No.  9  galvanized  fence 
wire,  put  on  with  common  fence  staples,  pro- 
tects a  telegraph  office  with  so  many  wires 
running  into  i^  any  farmer,  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  dollar  or  so  for  wire  and  staples, 
and  a  few  hours'  time,  can  adequately  pro- 
tect all  the  buildings  on  his  place,  and  save 
expense  and  fussing  with  lightning-rod  men. 
Some  of  the  lightning-rod  men  will  doubtless 
tell  him  that  this  statement  is  not  true ;  but 
any  railroad  telegraph  operator  will  tell  him 
that  it  can  be  depended  upon.  J.  H. 

Ottawa,  Kansas. 

Help  for  Lepers 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

In  Summer  Vesper  Sermons,  VIII^ 
"  Saved  by  a  Touch,"  Dr.  Abbott  says:  "  I 
believe  that  this  touch  of  the  leper  was  the 
natural  expression  of  Christ's  sympathy.'* 
Just  this  is  what  has  accomplishea  so  much 
among  the  outcast  lepers  of  Surinam,  who 
live  so  happily  at  Groote  ChatillotL  The 
Rev.  Henry  T.  Weiss — a  Moravian  mission- 
ary— Mrs.  Weiss,  and  the  four  Moravian 
deaconess  sisters  live  among  the  lepers,  care 
for  them,  and  daily  wash  and  bind  up  their 
wounds.  They  do  not  shrink  from  touching 
them,  as  they  needs  must  do,  to  relieve  the 
lepers  of  their  sufferingrs.  Mr.  Weiss  is  in 
this  country  at  present,  as  ^20,000  are  needed 
to  open  a  second  leper  asylum.  Kindly  write 
to  Miss  Anna  E.  Scott,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bethesda  Leper  Home  Society  of  the  United 
States,  357  Pennsylvania  Street,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  for  full  particulars. 

H.  T.  Frueauff. 

Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  perfect  way  of  assuring  health  and  promoting 
comfort  in  your  home  is  by  installing  a  bathroom 
equipped  with  "StB«d«Rr  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware. 
A  "Sto»d««r  modern  bathroom  is  not  an  expense  but  a  wise  investment, 
paying  daily  interest  in  comfort  and  health,  as  well  as  increasing  the 
selling  value  of  your  property.  *5ta»daisl"  Porcelain  Enameled  Baths  and 
One-piece  Lavatories  are  made  in  one  piece,  free  of  cracks  or  crevices. 
The  surface  of  "SUadakT  ware  ii  snowy  white  and  non-porous.  Its  dura- 
bility and  the  perfection  of  the  Porcelain  enamel  finish  make  it  the  most 
beautiful,  useful  and  ornamental  equipment  you  can  secure. 

Our  Book,  "MODERN  BATHROOMS,"  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and 
arrange  your  bathroom,  and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive 
as  well  as  luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  approximate  cost  of  each 
fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many  hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It 
is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on  the  subject 
and  contains  100  pages.     FREE  for  six  cents  postage. 

The  ABOVE  INTERIOR,  No.  P-26,  costing  approximately  $101.00  at 
factory  —  not  counting  piping  and  labor  —  is  described  in  detail  among 
the  odiers. 

CAUTION:  Every  piece  of  genuine  'St—in^  Porcelain  Enameled  Ware  bears  oar  tttaiu^  "  Oreen  and  Gold " 
guarantee  lately  and  has  our  trade-mark  ^Stwdafd*  cast  on  the  exterior.  Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the 
tixtar€t  it  is  not  genuine  ^!W«»di«r  Ware,    Refuse  all  substitates — they  are  all  inferior  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 

Address      ^X&ndard  .Sanitary  T!)]^,  Co.  Dept.22.  Pittsburgh,  pa. 

Officn  ni  Showraomt  In  Kn  Torh :  'jtadwr  Bulldlne,  35-37  Wisl  3ttl  SI.     London,  England :   22  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.  C. 
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yust  Common  Sense  and 

ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  of  BEEF 

Will  solve  the  difficulties  of  many  nousekeepers,  cut  down  the  fuel  bill,  and  help  you  keep  a 
good  cook. 

First,  because  it  oSers  a  means  of  using  up  cold  roasts,  meats,  game,  and  vegetables  by 
replacing  the  juices  lost  in  the  first  cooking,  and  restoring  the  tempting  flavor  as  when  first 
served,  and  by  making  it  possible  to  add  one  or  two  dishes  to  your  menu  on  short  notice  simply 
by  the  use  of  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  OF  BEEF,  hot  water,  and  seasoning — say  a  bouillon  in 
cups,  soup,  a  sauce,  etc. 

The  use  of  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  OF  BEEF  reduces  the  fuel  bill  because  it  requires  no 
cooking — just  add  hot  water,  seasoning,  and  it's  ready.  A  soup  bone  requires  hours  of  cooking 
and  you  can't  get  the  flavor,  color,  and  body  you  do  with  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT. 

It  helps  keep  a  good  cook  because  they  know  its  advantages,  and  how  by  its  use  their  dishes 
are  easily  made  mexpensive  and  satisfactory. 

ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  OF  BEEF  is  the  concentrated  essence  of  good,  wholesome  beef, 
retaining  all  the  rich  beefy  flavor  of  the  meat.  It's  as  useful  in  the  sick  room  as  in  the  kitchen. 
Brings  appetite  and  strength  to  the  delicate.    Just  the  thing  for  school  children. 

"CULINARY  WRfNKLES"  tells  how  to  use  it.  Sent  on  receipt  of  meUl  cap  from  jar  or 
a  2-ccnt  stamp.    It  is  sold  by  all  grocers  and  druggists. 

Arxnour  ^  Compa^jr,  ChicaJ^3 
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THE  GREAT  INTERMEDIATE  ROUTE 

THE  EAST  AND  WEST 

Throiii;!!   Car  .Si.T\icc  is  ()))eratcil   Between 

NEW  YORK,  BOSTON      and     CHICAGO  and  ST.  LOUIS 

Ami   with  but  one  cbaiii;e  In 

KANSAS  CITY  and  OMAHA 

All  trains  are  served  by  Dinin.-;-  Cars  on  which  service  is  first-class    in 
every  particular. 

C.  S.  CRANE.  GenM  Pass.  &  TkJ.  A^t..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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HandkercUefs 

It  'TK  UHEM  sma." 

Kttiftmd 

Handkerchiefs  at  "The  t*****"^* 
Linen  Store"  means  Handkerchiefs  at 
their  very  best — it  means  every  desirable 
kind  of  Handkerchief  within  the  limits 
of  pure  Linen. 

Ladies'  Handkerchiefs^ 


laMUi^  25c.,  35c,  50c.,  «1jOO,  and  flSti 

each. 

PUUa  IhMHwM.  ISc.,  2Sc,  3Sc.,  50c,  fljOO,  tZjQOaadop. 
WHt  FlM  Eaknitojr,  >1.00,  (2.00,  *3X0,  (5.00,  and  (lOOO 

each. 
Bnl  Lan  Baaltankhta,  (2.50,  (SXX),  (lOiX),  (25.00  and  op. 

Men's  Handkerchiefs. 

PUa  llftMttrt.  25c.,  35c.,  50c.,  (IjOO,  (2X»  and  up. 
Baa*  EabnUcnd  UUIaU,  25c.,  40c.,  50c.,  and  (I.OO  each. 
Fnacfe  Houtltckid  Baadkcrchleb,  (1.00  to  (6J0  each. 


Even  at  this  early  date  we  suggest  that  orders  for 
lolidav  Handkerchi  '       '  ■  .       .     .  . 

required  be  placed  as 
delay  and  annoyance. 


Holiday  Handkerchiefs  where  special  embroidery  is 
]uired  be  placed  as  soon  as  possible.    This  may  savs 


James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  Street.  New  Yoik 
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HAVE  BEEN  ESTABLISHED 
MYEABS 

and  are  reeelring  mora  Vnf- 

orable  comments  to-day  trom  an  art- 

Istlo  itandpolnt  than  sU  other  maizes  eombbied. 

WB  CHALLENGE 
COMPARISONS. 

By  our  easypayment  plan  every  family  in  moderate 
circmnstances  can  own  a  VOSe  piano.  We  allow 
a  liberal  price  for  old  instruments  in  excliange,  and 
deliver  tbe  piano  in  your  bouse  free  of  expense. 
I  Ton  «aa  deal  with  ns  at  a  distant  point  the  same 
M  in  Boston.  Catalogue,  books, 
etc.,  giring  full  information 
mailed  free.  ' 

.vose   ft  SONS   PIANO  CO., 
Mi0  BojrUtoa  St,  Boiton,  Masi. 


lANOS 


Established  I  lU.  Assets  KSOO,000.00 


N 


INETEENTHRiyif 

East  57  th  Street. 

New  York, 

pays  in  the  Interest  Department 


4 


yQ  Compound  Interest. 


Deposits  Made  Before  October  5th 

Draw  Interest  from  October  1st. 
Deposit  ToKiay. 


Send  for  Pamphlet, 

Banking  By  Mail. 

Warner  H.  Van  Nonien, 

President. 


Williams' 
Shaving  Stick 

Stands  for  perfection 
in    Shaving    Soap. 

Williams' 
"Jersey  Cream" 

TOILET   SOAP 

OS  perfect  for  the  toilet  as  Williams'  Shaving 
Soaps  are  forahavingand  has  the  same  cream  v, 
soothing,  refreshing  qualities  that  have  made 
Williams'  Shaving  Soaps  so  famous. 


WILLIAMS' 

Swiss  Violet  Toilet  Water 

Exquisitely  delicate  and  refreshing. 

Violet  Talcum  Powder 

Possesses  uneaualed    sooth  ins,     heslins    and    anti-septic 
properties.    Tke  highest  meaical   authorities  indoiae   it. 


Sold  by  drugiists  *v*iywher* 
THE  J.   B.   WILLIAMS   CO.,    GusToiirarr.  Comi. 
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Two  months  and  a 
'^'c^'SJo^ci?'"  half  agoTheOutlook. 

in  commenting  on  the 
Federal  Grand  Jury's  indictments  of 
the  beef  packers  at  Chicago,  said  that 
while  the  evidence  against  the  corpora- 
tion charged  with  soliciting  rebates  from 
railroad  companies  was  specific  and  on 
its  face  convincing,  it  would  be  only  fair 
to  defer  judgment  until  the  defense  had 
been  heard.  No  one  not  in  the  secrets 
of  the  Government  prosecution  could 
have  divined  the  dramatic  ending  of 
that  case,  when  four  officers  of  the  com- 
pany stood  up  last  week  before  Judge 
Humphrey,  and,  having  through  counsel 
entered  pleas  of  guilty,  received  their 
sentences  under  the  Federal  statute  in 
such  case  made  and  provided.  These 
men  were  accused  of  unlawfully  combin- 
ing and  agreeing  to  solicit  rebates  for 
their  corporation  from  the  Michigan 
Central,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and 
Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk  Western,  the 
Lehigfa  Valley,  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
and  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroads.  It 
was  charged  that  the  defendants  con- 
spired with  one  another  in  presenting  to 
the  railroad  companies  pretended  claims 
for  damages  which  were  in  fact  claims 
for  rebates.  The  scene  in  the  court-room 
is  thus  described  by  the  New  York 
"  Tiroes  "  correspondent : 

The  scene  in  court  when  the  four  defend- 
ants entered  was  most  interesting.  All  the 
defendants  except  Weil  went  immediately 
before  the  bar,  the  center  of  the  gaze  of 
every  person  in  the  crowded  court-room.  The 
three  traffic  managers  are  young  men,  and 
they  showed  considerable  emotion.  Weil,  as 
he  entered  the  room,  slipped  into  a  seat  near 
the  door.  He  is  an  elderly  man,  weighing 
more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds. 
His  face  was  deeply  lined,  showing  the  suf- 
fering he  has  passed  through  since  he  was 
indicted.  .  .  . 

After  looking  steadilv  at  the  defendants 
for  a  moment,  the  Judge  began  speaking. 
The  other  men  looked  squarely  at  the  Judge. 

"  You  are  charged  with  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit an  offense  against  die  United  States 


laws,"  said  Judge  Humphrey.  "  Your  coun- 
sel have  entered  pleas  of  guilty,  and  if  you 
have  anything  further  to  say,  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  speak." 

The  three  younger  men  shook  their  heads ; 
Weil  continued  to  look  at  the  floor  and  made 
no  sign. 

"  Punishment  for  this  offense  as  fixed  by 
Congress  has  a  wide  range,  giving  the  Court 
unusual  latitude,  ranging  from  a  nominal  fine 
without  imprisonment  to  a  heavy  fine  and  two 
years*  imprisonment,  all  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Court  I  am  disposed  to  consider  this 
case  with  reasonable  moderation.  The  sen- 
tence of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  the  defend- 
ant Weil  will  be  a  fine  of  f  10,000  and  costs, 
and  commitment  to  the  county  jail  until  the 
fine  is  paid,  and  in  the  cases  of  Todd,  Skip- 
worth,  and  Cusey  a  fine  of  $SfiOO  and  costs, 
with  the  same  provision  in  regard  to  pay- 
ment." 

We  give  our  read- 

Penaltr  for  the  Past;  f,-      „r>rtrt   he 

WarBing  for  th«  Future   ^^^  "^'^   report    Oe- 

causeit  ntakesdear 
that  the  punishment  inflicted  was  not 
merely  the  fine;  that  probably  will  be 
paid,  if  it  has  not  been  already  paid,  by 
the  corporation.  But  no  corporation  can 
indemnify  the  culprits  for  the  disgrace 
involved  in  the  successful  criminal  pros- 
ecution of  them  as  violators  of  the  laws 
of  the  land.  In  fact,  it  was  because 
this  disgrace  had  already  so  affected  the 
health  of  one  of  the  defendants  that  the 
plea  of  guilty  was  accepted,  with  the 
proviso  that  the  penahy  should  be  a 
fine  not  accompanied  by  imprisonment 
Public  opinion  is  most  potent  both  as  a 
restraint  and  as  an  incentive  ;  and  this 
scene  will  do  much  to  crystallize  a  pub- 
lic opinion  against  the  practice  of  re- 
bates, which  has  hitherto  been  condoned 
as  necessary  or  applauded  as  "  smart." 
There  is  additional  warning  also  in  the 
fact  that  in  this  case  the  rebates  were 
cleverly  concealed  under  the  pretense  of 
being  paid  as  damages.  'Xhe  incident 
is  also  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  feare 
of  those  who  thought  that  the  failure  of 
the  Gov^^unent  to  prosecute  Mr.  Morton 
because  the  Santa  Fi  had  granted  re- 
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bates  practically  established  the  principle 
that  individuals  could  not  be  punished 
for  criminal  acts  perpetrated  in  the  name 
and  on  the  behalf  of  corporations.  In 
that  case  the  Government  refused  to 
prosecute  Mr.  Morton  because  there  was 
no  evidence  to  connect  him  with  the 
offense  other  than  the  mere  fact  that  he 
was  an  officer  of  the  corporation.  In 
the  beef  trust  case  the  Government  es- 
tablished such  evidence,  secured  an 
indictment,  and  has  pressed  it  through 
to  9,  successful  issue.  Combining  ti^e 
two  incidents,  their  lesson  may  be  thus 
stated :  The  fact  that  a  man  is  an  offi- 
cer of  a  corporation  is  not  of  itself 
evidence  that  he  is  guilty  of  complicity 
in  its  criminal  acts,  but,  when  evidence 
of  such  complicity  can  be  secured,  the 
fact  that  they  were  perpetrated  as  cor- 
porate acts  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
corporation  is  no  defense  and  will  not 
secure  his  escape. 


The  admission  by  President 
■^'.^^tr  McCall,  of  the  New  York 

Life  Insurance  Company, 
as  reported  in  these  columns  last  week, 
that  about  f  150,000  had  been  paid  by 
his  company  to  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  the  last  three  Presidential 
elections,  was  followed  by  the  assertion 
on  Mr.  McCall's  part  that  he  had  been 
urgently  solicited  for  campaign  contribu- 
tions by  the  Democratic  managers  in 
the  last  Presidential  election ;  that  such 
contributions  were  even  solicited  bv 
persons  who  now  denounce  the  whole 
system  of  corporation  contribution  to 
political  funds ;  and  that  Judge  Parker 
himself,  when  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Democratic  Campaign  Committee, 
never  wearied  in  soliciting  contributions. 
Judge  Parker  promptly  replied,  so  far 
as  Uie  last  National  campaign  is  con- 
cerned, by  asserting  that  he  neither  so- 
licited nor  countenanced  the  soliciting  of 
contributions  from  corporations,  but,  on 
the  other  band,  had  positively  directed 
his  campaign  managers  not  to  accept 
money  from  any  corporation.  So  far  as 
we  have  seen,  however.  Judge  Parker 
has  not  denied  Mr.  McCall's  chaise  with 
reference  to  the  State  Democratic  cam- 
paigns.   On  another  page  The  Outlook 


discusses  editorially  the  principles  in- 
volved ^d  the  l^^al  enactments  desir- 
able in  this  matter  of  political  contribu- 
tions from  corx>orations.  The  Committee 
next  took  up  the  payments  of  money  by 
the  New  York  Life  to  Mr.  Andrew  Ham- 
ilton in  Albany.  The  $100,000  referred 
to  in  our  report  last  week  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  McCall  said,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  real  estate  transaction ;  but 
it  was  shown  that  other  large  sums  were 
paid  to  him,  and  that  the  books  seemed 
to  show  ah  indebtedness  to  the  New 
York  Life  of  $235,000,  while  his  bank 
account  showed  a  balance  of  less  than 
$200.  Mr.  Hamilton  acts  for  the  com- 
pany in  matters  relating  to  "taxation 
and  legislation,"  and  spends  much  of  his 
time  in  Albany.  It  has  been  generally 
reported  by  the  press  that  he  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  interests  of  three  great 
insurance  companies  at  Albany,  and  that 
his  services  are  directed  to  the  end  of 
preventing 'hostile  and  injurious  l^sla- 
tion  rather  than  that  of  procudng  favor- 
able legislation.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  admitted  that  no  itemized  account 
exists  in  the  books  of  the  company  of 
the  amounts  spent  by  Mr.  Hamilton  in 
its  behalf,  nor  of  the  purposes  for  which 
these  sums  were  spent  Mr.  McCall 
declared  that  he  personally  audited  and 
passed  Mr.  Hamilton's  bills,  but  he  did 
not  give  a  complete  statement  of  what 
services  Mr.  Hamilton  had  rendered. 
The  latter  part  of  the  week  was  lai^gely 
spent  in  further  inquiry  into  the  ques- 
tion of  joint  accounts  and  syndicate  trans- 
actions, with  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins, 
of  the  New  York  Life  and  also  of  J.  P. 
Moigan  &  Co.,  as  the  principal  witness. 
The  main  attempt  by  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
Committee's  counsel,  was  directed  to 
show  that  the  officers  of  the  insurance 
companies,  sometimes  at  least,  were  too 
generous  in  their  treatment  of  tiie 
partner  in  the  joint  account  or  c^  the 
other  members  in  the  syndicate ;  that, 
though  the  insurance  companies  have 
profited  by  these  transactions,  the  prof- 
its were  sometimes  unfairly  divided; 
and  that  other  interests  thiin  those  of 
the  policy-holders  at  times  actuated  the 
directors  or  officers  of  these  companies. 
That  this  was  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Equitable  eveiy  well-informed  business 
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maq  now  believes — ^last  week,  for  in- 
stance. President  Morton,  of  die  Equi- 
table, announced  that  he  had  found  ^at 
|70O,OOO  had  been  paid  under  the  old 
i^lime  out  of  its  treasuiy  in  one  trans- 
action, withi  no  record  on  the  books, 
and  that  he  would  sue  to  recover. 
Nothing  equally  flagrant  has  been  shown 
in  the  case  of  the  other  large  companies, 
but  public  lielief  that  present  methods 
offer  opf)ortunity  and  temptation  in  this 
direction  has  been  confirmed.  There 
has  also  been  general  condemnation  of 
the  tricky  and  disingenuous  methods  in 
the  so-called  "  window-dressing  "  trans- 
actions in  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
unprofitable  International  Mercantile 
Marine  investment,  by  fictitious  sales  or 
loans,  the  New  York  Life  was  made  to 
appear  in  its  annual  statement  as  not 
the  owner  of  undesirable  securities  which 
were  really  and  morally,  although  not 
technically,  its  property. 


I  'f  Philadelphia  is  certainly 
^j^S^S*"   *>?  longer  corrupt,  but  we 


Tba  aitacllsa  W' 


will  have  to  wait  until 
after  election  to  see  whether  she  is  now 
contented."  So  declared  Mayor  Weaver 
in  an  address  last  week  to  the  Merchants' 
and  Travelers'  Association  of  Philadel- 
phia. During  the  summer  months  the 
wodc  oi  purging  the  Philadelphia  admin- 
istration from  corrupt  political  influences 
has  gone  steadily  forward.  It  took  the 
members  of  the  police  force  a  long  time 
to  realize  that  Director  Potter  meant 
what  he  said,  and  that  the  police  were 
expected  to  serve  the  city  and  the  city 
only.  It  required  a  good  many  hard 
knocks  and  a  very  considerable  number 
of  dismissals,  but  the  force  now  seems 
to  appreciate  that  efficient  police  duty  is 
Ae  only  duty  expected  of  it  Director 
Potter  has  just  issued  an  order  forbid- 
ding patrolmen  to  contribute  to  political 
funds  under  jsenalty  of  dismissal.  In 
other  departments  the  change  has  been 
equally  notable.  The  civil  service  sys- 
ton  has  been  completely  rescued,  and, 
under  fhe  admirable  direction  of  Secre- 
taiy  Riter,  has  been  honestly  and  rigfidly 
ojforced.  The  Mayor  has  supported 
Mr.  Riter  in  his  efforts,  and  a  number 
<if  important  appointments  have  been 


made  upon  a  strictly  metit  basis  without 
any  reference  to  politics.  The  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Highways  was  an  unknown 
man  so  far  as  Philadeli^ia  was  con- 
cerned, although  he  had  an  excellent 
record  in  the  Federal  service,  and  was 
appointed  because  he  passed  highest  in 
the  examination,  and  because  his  past 
record  was  found,  after  rigid  inquiry,  to 
be  a  good  one. 


The  issue  between  the 
^^uu    Republican  machine  and 

the  citizens  is  now  clearly 
drawn.  Frightened  at  the  extent  of  the 
popular  indignation,  the  Republican  City 
Committee  withdrew  its  candidates,  aU 
of  whom  were  exceedingly  vulnerable, 
because  typical  of  the  machine  and  its 
methods,  and  replaced  them  with  emi- 
nently respectable  candidates,  so  far  as 
character  and  past  record  are  concerned. 
The  citizens,  through  the  City  party,  have 
nominated  a  strong  ticket  composed  of 
men  who  have  been  actively  identified 
with  the  reform  movement,  and  the  head 
of  the  ticket,  Mr.  Wilson  H.  Brown,  has 
for  many  years  been  an  able  and  effi- 
cient Councilman,  with  a  record  for  good 
public  service.  He  was  the  first  to 
attack  the  gas  lease  in  Councils,  and 
before  and  since  has  been  bold  and 
unflinching  in  his  attacks  on  iniquitous 
measures.  The  City  Party  Convention 
held  on  September  20  was  one  of  the 
finest  bodies  of  men  ever  assembled  in 
political  convention  in  Philadelphia.  Jt 
represented  the  aroused,  intelligent  citi- 
zenship of  the  city,  and  was  characterized 
by  deep  earnestness  and  determination. 
On  the  floor  of  the  Convention  were 
many  leading  business  men,  like  John  H. 
Converse  and  Mahlon  N.  Kline,  and 
many  earnest  clergymen.  The  Demo- 
crats have  had  the  good  sense  for  once 
to  fall  in  behind  independent  sentiment 
and  have  adopted  the  entire  City  party 
ticket.  In  the  State  at  large  the  fight  is 
being  made  on  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion through  the  Lincoln  party,  which  is 
supporting  William  H.  Berry,  the  reform 
Mayor  of  Chester,  who  is  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  State  Treasurer.  The  Re- 
publican candidate,  J.  Lee  Plummer,  has 
'been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for 
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two  terms,  and  has  a  notorious  record 
as  a  subservient  messenger  of  the  bosses. 
The  defeat  of  personal  registration  in  the 
sessions  of  1903  and  1905  was  largely 
due  to  his  efforts.  Whether  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  are  so  thoroughly 
aroused  as  those  of  Philadelphia  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  ttiere  is  a  wholesome 
spirit  of  revolt  throughout  the  State. 


The  local  elections 
Frtw«i^i^hjri«.«~    now  taking  place  in 

Cuba  isre  prelimi- 
nary to  the  Presidential  election  of 
December.  All  the  indications  are  that 
President  Palma  will  be  re-elected  by  a 
substantial  majority.  Under  his  admin- 
istration Cuba  has  enjoyed  four  years  of 
peace,  security,  and  prosperity  such  as 
have  never  before  been  known  in  the 
history  of  the  island.  It  is  believed  that 
most  Cubans  of  intelligence  recognize 
this  and  are  heartily  in  favor  of  that 
orderly  and  conservative  self-government 
for  which  President  Palma  stands.  That 
there  should  be  a  party  of  political  op- 
position, however,  is  inevitable  and  even 
desirable,  and  it  b  Cuba's  misfortune 
that  political  opposition  with  the  extreme 
radical  element  is  likely  to  take  the 
form  of  incipient  revolution ;  for  in  Cuba, 
as  in  other  Spanish-American  countries, 
it  seems  to  be  instinctive  with  a  certain 
element  to  confuse  insurrection  with 
progress.  The  disturbance  of  last  week 
in  Cienfuegos  illustrates  this.  Enrique 
Villuendas,  a  supporter  of  Gomez, 
Palma's  rival  for  the  Presidency,  and  a 
leader  in  the  so-called  Liberal  party,  was 
killed  while  resisting  an  attempt  by  the 
police  to  arrest  him,  and  after  one  or 
more  of  the  police  had  been  killed.  It  is 
reported  that  his  house  was  found  to  be 
filled  with  arms  and  even  with  dynamite 
bombs.  The  incident  has  led  some 
American  papers  to  question  whether 
the  time  is  not  at  hand  when  the  United 
States,  under  the  guardianship  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  Piatt  Amendment,  should 
not  interfere  to  preserve  order  in  Cuba. 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Government  of  Cuba  is  not 
amply  able  to  enforce  order,  and  it  is 
axiomatic  that  interference  should  be 
based  on  something  more  than  single 


incidents  of  disorder  such  as  that  just 
described.  If  the  time  comes  when  fair 
political  opposition  is  suppressed  by 
force  in  Cuba,  or  when  the  Government 
feels  unable  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
revolutionaries,  the  United  States  will 
probably  act  promptly  and  effectively; 
but  no  such  condition  now  exists. 


A  year  ago  President 
Ha«a*  CoBfef«iic«    Roosevelt    promised  a 

delegation  from  Ibe  In- 
terparliamentary Union  to  endeavor  to 
bring  about  a  second  Peace  Conference 
at  The  Hague.  By  his  direction,  on 
October  30,  1904,  Secretary  Hay  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives in  the  capitals  of  the  nations 
signatory  to  the  first  Hague  Convention, 
instructing  them  to  invite  the  Govern- 
ments to  which  they  were  accredited  to 
send  representatives  to  a  second  Peace 
Conference.  Every  Power  thus  addressed 
responded  favorably,  with  one  excep- 
tion— Russia.  The  Ciat,  while  accept- 
ing the  principle  cf  the  Conference, 
declared  that,  so  long  as  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  lasted,  it  was  not  practica- 
ble for  Russia  to  enter  into  such  a  Con- 
ference, and  therefore  pointed  out  the 
propriety  of  postponing  it.  Japan  had 
already  consented  to  participate  in  the 
Conference,  provided  that  none  of  the 
questions  of  the  war  then  existing  should 
be  discussed.  The  announcement  last 
week  that  the  Czar  and  not  the  Presi- 
dent had  issued  the  call  for  a  second 
Conference  created  surprise.  It  was  clear 
that  the  step  could  not  have  been  taken 
without  a  previous  understanding  be- 
tween the  Czar  and  the  President,  and 
that  the  latter  had  relinquished  his  part 
in  it  to  the  former.  By  this  graceful  act 
of  self-abnegation  Mr.  Roosevelt  gains 
far  more,  morally,  in  international  coit- 
sideration  than  would  have  been  possibk 
had  he  himself  issued  the  call  for 
the  second  Conference.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  not  merely  effacing  himself 
as  a  compliment  to  the  originator  of  the 
Conferences:  every  observer  of  recmt 
events  will  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
triumphant  pacificator  is  vacating  his 
position  in  favor  of  a  vacillating  war- 
wager,   to    whom^    those    events    have 
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brought  harassing  huroiliation.  Though 
die  forthcoming  Conference  may  disap- 
prove by  implication  of  reoent  Russian 
acts — ^the  Red  Sea,  Dogger  Bank,  and 
Madi^^ascai  affairs,  to  mention  but  three 
—we  hope  tbat,througli  this  friendly  office 
from  America,  the  Czar  will  somewhat 
retrieve  the  imperial  prestige  so  greatly 
impaired  by  ei^teen  months  of  continual 
dinster. 


K^ttS  <**"»  ***«  ^g^  Commission- 
ers from  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way concluded  their  negotiations  regard- 
ing the  dissolution  of  the  union  which 
for  ninety  years  has  existed  between 
dw  two  countries.  The  Conmiissioners 
were,  for  Sweden,  Messrs.  Lundeberg,  the 
Premier;  Count  Wachtmeister,  Foreign 
Minister ;  Minister  of  Education  Ham- 
aurskjold,  and  Minister  Staaf,  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  without  portfolio.  For 
Norway  they  were  Premier  Michelsen, 
Foreign  Minister  Loevland,  President  of 
Ae  Storthing  Bemer,  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior  Vogt.  The  question  most  at 
issue  related  to  Sweden's  request  of 
Norway  to  raze  the  fortresses  along  the 
Norwe^an  frontier.  While  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  fortresses  close  to  the 
frontier  are  to  be  razed,  the  Norwegians 
t^tly  refused  to  abolish  those  further 
away,  the  historic  fortresses  of  Fredriks- 
sten  and  Kongsvinger.  At  first  Sweden 
refused  to  agree  to  an  arbitration  treaty. 
"U,"  as  die  Christiania  "Moigenbladet " 
jusdy  said,  "  Norway  is  prepared  to  dis- 
mantle her  new  fortifications  in  order  to 
dww  her  love  for  peace  and  desire  for 
a  settlement  with  Sweden,  not  a  gun  or 
a  stone  shall  be  moved  until  the  arbitra- 
tion treaty  is  signed."  Sweden's  fear  of 
Norwegian  fortresses  is,  ultimately,  a 
fear  of  Russian  aggression  by  way  of 
Norway.  For  the  Swedes  dread  the 
possible  foreign  alliances  which  might 
be  entered  into  by  Norway.  In  case 
pf  a  Russian  alliance,  Sweden  would 
indeed  be  between  two  fires.  The  pro- 
tocol, as  signed  by  the  Commissioners, 
is  now  subject  to  ratification  by  the 
Swedish  and  Norw^an  Parliaments. 
It  will  then  be  a  treaty.  Besides  settling 
the  questions  above  mentioned,  it  deals 
with  inter-traffic,  common    waterways. 


an4  reindeer  pastures.  It  also  provides 
for  compulsory  arbitration  before  the 
Hague  Court  of  all  disputes  except  mat> 
ters  of  vital  import.  Thus  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth  has  been  quickly  followed 
by  another  historic  event — the  Treaty  of 
Karlstad. 


Last  week,  at  Vienna,  fol- 
i?"°f"^  lowing  the  resignation  of 
the  Hungarian  Cabmet, 
the  Emperor-King  received  the  five  lead- 
ers of  the  Hungarian  Coalition  parties, 
Count  Julius  Andr&ssy,  Francis  Kossilth, 
Baron  Banffy,  Count  Zichy,  and  Count 
Albert  Apponyi.  Francis  Joseph  did 
not  yield  in  his  opposition  to  tiie  pro* 
posal  that  Hungarian  should  be  substi- 
tuted as  the  language  of  command  in 
the  Hungarian  contingent  of  the  Impe- 
rial army,  but  he  invited  the  Coalition 
majority  to  submit  proposals  for  the 
formation  of  a  Cabinet  on  the  following 
conditions :  (1)  that  the  foreign  Austro- 
Hungarian  missions  remain  united ;  (2) 
that  all  economic  questions  be  revised 
by  negotiations  between  the  two  States ; 
(3)  that  the  budget,  ordinary  contingents 
to  the  army,  commercial  treaties,  and 
the  sums  required  for  the  Hungarian 
expenditure  of  the  dual  monarchy  be 
immediately  voted  by  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  The  Emperor-King  pointed 
out  to  the  Hungarian  leaders  the  re- 
sponsibility whi(^  they  would  incur 
in  refusing  to  accept  the  concessions 
offered  by  him,  and  in  maintaining  their 
demands.  For  further  consultation, 
Ftancis  Joseph  referred  the  Hungarians 
to  Count  Goluchowski,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Now,  Count  Goluchow- 
ski is  an  Austro-Polish  statesman,  who 
has  long  bitterly  fought  against  the  Hun- 
garian opposition,  and,  so  the  Hungarians 
declare,  has  tmjustifiably  interfered  with 
their  State  affairs.  The  Hungarian 
leaders  obeyed  his  Majesty,  however, 
and  went  to  Count  Goluchowski ;  but 
they  handed  a  written  document  to  him, 
declaring  that  they  maintained  their 
demands  in  military  and  other  matters, 
and  that  the  Emperor's  programme  could 
not  be  made  to  accord  with  that  of  the 
Coalition.  They  added  that  they  de- 
sired to  confer  not  with  an  Austrian  but 
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widi  a  Hungarian  statesman,  as  bU 
Majesty's  representative,  since  only  a 
Hungarian  citizen  could  understand 
Hungarian  matters.  The  Emperor-King 
was  informed  of  this  decision,  and 
promptly  appointed  as  his  new  repre- 
sentative the  Chief  Marshal  of  his  Court, 
Count  Cziraky.  A  new  discussion  be- 
gan, but  so  far  the  negotiations  have 
unfortunately  proved  fruitless. 


Preparations  for  the  congress 
*Dumi!       of  zemstvoists  and  municipal 

representatives  at  Moscow 
this  week  are  attracting  less  attention 
than  that  given  to  previous  similar  af- 
fairs. Though  the  programme  for  dis- 
cussion is  extremely  important,  embrac- 
ing criticism  of  the  Czar's  plan  for  a 
Duma,  or  Parliament,  most  observers 
think  that  the  majority  of  the  delegates 
are  willing  to  accept  the  Duma  on 
the  present  lines  as  an  earnest  of  fur- 
ther reform.  This,  however,  will  prob- 
ably not  prevent  a  strong  minority  from 
presenting  its  criticism,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Duma  answers  neither  the  wishes 
nor  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  that 
elections  under  prevailing  conditions, 
without  freedom  of  assembly  or  of  the 
press,  are  impossible.  According  to 
Professor  Nuliukov,  who  was  released 
from  confinement  on  Saturday  of  last 
week,  the  political  education  of  Russia 
is  further  advanced  than  is  generally 
supposed.  As  evidence  he  cites  the 
growth  of  the  unions  among  professional 
men,  which,  despite  official  persecution, 
already  number  fifty  thousand  organized 
adherents,  and  the  Peasants'  Union, 
formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  by  fifty  peasants  and  now  also  with 
a  vast  number  of  members. 


From  Simla  comes  word 
Th.  D.^fjm..  of     jjjj^j  ^^^^  ^j„  ^  ^^^^ 

at  once  on  a  railway  from 
Peshawar  towards  the  Afghan  frontier. 
It  is  said  that  the  railway  will  run  past 
Michni  and  follow  the  north  bank  of  the 
Kabul  to  Loishilman  and  Khula.  From 
this  point  two  routes  are  available,  and  the 
Indian  Government  has  not  yet  decided 
of  the  two  will  be  followed,  this 


point  probably  being  left  to  be  taken  up 
after  arrangements  are  completed  widi 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  A  glance  at 
the  map  of  India  will  show  that  when 
the  new  line  is  completed  there  will  be 
direct  communication,  by  means  of  the 
Punjab  Northern  State  Railway  (which 
was  completed  practically  to  the  A%faan 
boundary  long  ago),  to  Lahore  and  Cal- 
cutta, thus  bringing  all  India  for  military 
purposes  within  striking  distance  of  the 
neutral  gpround  between  Russia  and  Eng- 
land, toward  which  both  have  been  mov- 
ing— Russia,  however,  much  the  faster — 
for  several  decades.  The  completion  of 
what  may  properly  be  called  this  military 
line  of  railway  to  the  Afghan  frontier  on 
the  Russian  side  is  a  natiu^  restilt  of 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Kitchener  as 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India.  Lord 
Kitchener  has  made  his  reputation  as  "  a 
railway  general,"  first  in  the  Soudan  and 
afterwards  in  South  Africa,  and  his 
advent  upon  the  scene  in  India  was 
promptly  followed  by  an  examination  of 
the  railway  system,  wilh  a  View  to  Im- 
perial defense,  and  especially  with  refer- 
ence to  defense  against  the  only  Power 
strong  enough  and  with  interests  g^eat 
enough  to  make  the  frontier  defense  of 
India  a  question  of  prime  importance. 
The  work  of  thoroughly  safeguarding 
the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  India  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  one  of  England's 
ablest  and  most  energetic  generals,  and 
the  practically  free  hand  he  has  been 
given  in  military  affairs  recently  by  the 
home  Government  is  sufficient  guaranty 
that  the  work  will  be  promptly  and 
thoroughly  done.  To  those  who  have 
not  followed  the  record  of  Russian  prog- 
ress through  Central  Asia,  especially 
within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  it 
might  seem  that  the  measures  Lord 
Kitchener  is  taking  to  defend  India,  if 
need  be,  are  unnecessary.  As  early  as 
1847  Russia's  advance  had  brought  her 
to  the  borders  of  the  Khanates  of  Khiva 
and  Khokand.  Khiva  was  added  to  the 
Russian  Empire  in  1873,  while  Khokand 
had  submitted  six  years  earlier,  when 
Russia  absorbed  Turkestan.  About  ten 
years  later  Merv  accepted  the  White 
Czar  as  her  lord,  and  since  that  time, 
slowly  but  steadily,  Russian  power  and 
influence  have  been  extended,  until,  by 
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the  construction  of  the  new  military  line 
from  Orenburg,  in  European  Russia,  to 
Tashkend,  and  the  extension  southward 
now  in  progress,  Russia  and  England 
are  practically  in  touch  and  neighbors 
in  Asiatic  dominion.  Lord  Kitchener 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  realize 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  to  pre- 
pare for  all  emergencies.  The  fact  that, 
itotwithstanding  the  war  in  the  Far  East, 
Russia  is  said  to-day  to  have  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  in  Central  Asia  on 
the  Ai^han  frontier  seems  to  be  sufficient 
ground  for  the  measures  Lord  Kitchener 
u  taking  for  the  defense  of  India. 


Canada  is  showing  a 
^wt«°  ^*'  commendable  interest  in 

her  North  Land,  and  is 
not  only  exploring  it  thoroughly,  but  is 
also  planning  to  make  its  resources  avail- 
able. Especially  is  this  true  of  the 
known  and  supposed  gold-bearing  lands 
in  the  Yukon  Territory,  and  scarcely  to 
a  less  degree  in  regard  to  Hudson  Bay 
and  the  g^eat  and  almost  unknown  re- 
gion about  it.  As  to  the  latter,  a  route 
is  now  being  explored  from  Manitoba 
for  the  proposed  Hudson  Bay  Railroad 
as  an  outlet  to  Europe  for  the  grain  and 
other  productions  of  Canada's  North- 
west The  Mounted  Police  Department 
of  the  Northwest  is  now  at  work  estab- 
lishing a  line  of  conununication  overland 
from  Winnipeg  to  Hudson  Bay  and 
along  the  coast  to  Cape  Fullerton.  By 
extending  a  branch  of  her  new  trans- 
continental railway,  which  is  now  taking 
shape,  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  establishing 
a  line  of  steamers  from  the  Bay  terminus, 
Canada  would  have,  during  a  few  months 
of  the  year  at  least,  an  alternative  route 
to  Europe  for  her  great  grain  fields. 
The  short  haul  from  Manitoba  would 
then  be  supplemented  by  a  sea  route  to 
Europe  shorter  by  about  eight  hundred 
miles  than  that  by  way  of  Montreal, 
Boston,  or  New  York.  Whether  such  a 
sea  route  really  is  practicable  is  as  yet  a 
doubtful  question  which  Canada  has 
resolutely  set  about  determining.  Last 
year  the  Dominion  Government  sent  out 
an  expedition  headed  by  Dr.  Low,  of  the 
Canadian  Geolc^cal  Survey,  and  the 
Neptune,  the   largest   and  best  of  the 


sealing  steamers  of  the  Newfoundland 
fleet,  was  chartered  for  its  use.  Visiting 
the  various  Eskimo  stations  and  villages 
in  Cumberland  Gulf  and  elsewhere  on 
the  shores  of  the  Bay,  the  expedition 
was  able  not  only  to  chart  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  coast  waters  but  also  to  learn 
much  of  the  resources  of  the  mainland. 
The  latter  abounds  in  caribou,  deer, 
polar  bears,  and  other  animals.  The 
waters  of  the  Bay  and  of  the  rivers 
emptying  into  it  abound  in  fine  varieties 
of  fish,  and  in  the  Bay  itself  whales, 
walruses,  and  seals  are  found  in  great 
numbers.  Altogether  the  year's  work 
included  1.175  miles  of  coast  line  sur- 
veyed, 91  miles  of  chain  and  micrometric 
surveys,  and  something  over  600  miles 
of  geological  investigation  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Bay  from  the  head  of  Ches- 
terfield Inlet  to  the  head  of  Wager  Inlet. 
In  all,  the  surveys  made  last  year  by  the 
Neptune  party  aggregated  about  2,041 
miles.  Another  expedition  in  the  same 
steamer  left  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
last  month  to  continue  the  explorations 
and  to  determine  finally,  if  possible,  the 
practicability  of  the  proposed  Hudson 
Bay  Route. 

Americans  may  well  take 
^•rtSr^".-  a   deep  interest  in  ti,e 

doings  of  the  great  Con- 
gress which  has  recently  held  its  seventh 
session  in  Budapest.  Founded  by  an 
American,  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  thirt>'-five 
years  ago,  it  has  now  for  the  first  time 
elected  an  American  President  for  the 
next  five  years,  and  it  will  hold  its  eighth 
session  in  Washington  in  1910.  Of 
even  more  interest  is  the  fact  that  this 
Congress  with  unanimity  adopted  reso- 
lutions approving  the  principles  which 
are  observed  in  several  American  States, 
notably  the  placing  of  children  in  fami- 
lies when  possible,  cottage  institutions 
when  institutions  are  needed,  daily  life 
and  work  in  groups,  with  separate  rooms 
only  at  night ;  and,  above  all,  the  estab- 
lishment of  juvenile  courts  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  good  probation  officers. 
To  the  uninitiated  these  matters  seem  to 
belong  rather  to  a  child-saving  society 
than  to  a  Prison  Congress.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  times  is  felt  intensely  in 
this  progressive  body  of  men  and  women 
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known  as  the  Congrfes  P^nitentiaire  In- 
ternational, and  more  stress  is  laid  on 
preventive  work  than  on  any  other  side 
of  the  penological  problem.  The  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  United  States  is  doing 
in  establishing  special  tribunals  for  chil- 
dren has  spread  surprisingly  in  Europe, 
thanks  to  papers  on  the  subject  which 
have  been  read  before  conferences  in 
Li^ge  and  other  places,  and  to  the  full 
report  on  Children's  Courts  prepared  by 
Samuel  J.  Barrows,  the  President-elect  of 
the  International  Prison  Congress,  which 
has  already  found  its  way  to  many 
countries,  and  abstracts  of  which  are 
being  translated  into  numerous  tongues. 
The  possibility  of  keeping  children  out 
of  mixed  court-rooms  and  giving  them 
a  semi-parental  as  well  as  judicial  ex- 
amination when  accused  of  crime  awak- 
ened great  enthusiasm  among  those  who 
heard  the  discussions.  There  was  also 
a  warm  expression  of  the  need  of  having 
all  children  who  are  brought  before  the 
courts  carefully  observed  and  studied 
by  medical  men,  trained  to  know  the 
action  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  func- 
tions of  the  body.  The  discussions  of 
these  important  subjects  were  not  a 
mere  beating  of  the  air,  but  the  practical 
men  and  women  who  took  part  in  them 
will  be  able  to  turn  these  ideas  into 
practice  in  the  various  countries  they 
represent,  from  Mexico  to  Russia,  from 
Cuba  to  Japtan.  For  while  the  peace 
propositions  were  under  consideration 
in  Portsmouth,  men  from  Japan  and 
Russia  were  considering  together  meth- 
ods of  justice  to  the  prisoner,  the  pro- 
tection of  society  from  crime,  and  the 
prevention  of  wrong-doing  in  the  young. 
Though  the  fourth  section  was  wholly 
devoted  to  considering  preventive  work, 
the  other  three  were  not  less  busy  in 
dealing  with  the  subjects  of  penal  law 
and  kindred  topics.  One  section  made 
an  excellent  report  on  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  prisoners  addicted  to  drink, 
the  decision  being  that  special  long-con- 
tinued treatment  in  institutions  for  that 
purpose  would  alone  fit  such  men  to 
remain  temperate  in  habit  after  their  dis- 
charge. There  is  a  widespread  belief 
that  intemperance  is  uncommon  in 
Europe,  but  the  experience  of  prison 
officials  there  is  like  that   of  men    in 


America — ^that  it  plays  a  large  part  in 
the  criminal  life  of  the  people,  and  that 
there,  as  here,  the  drink  evil  is  one  that 
has  to  be  fought  hand  to  hand. 


Among  the  host  of  institu- 
"rnSSns'*''  tioas  now  about  to  recom- 
mence their  annual  courses 
of  study  are  three  of  high  importance  as 
yet  but  little  known — the  Boston  School 
for  Social  Workers,  the  Chicago  Institute 
of  Social  Science  and  Arts,  and  the 
New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 
Their  common  purpose  is  scientific  train- 
ing for  social  and  philanthropic  work. 
In  1898  the  Summer  School  of  Philan- 
thropy, giving  a  six  weeks'  course  of 
such  training,  was  opened  in  New  Yoik 
by  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Commenting  upon  this  enterprise.  The 
Outlook  in  1901  strongly  indorsed  the 
plea  then  made  by  its  promoters  for  the 
means  to  offer  an  extended  and  thorough 
curriculum,  more  adequate  to  the  needs 
of  the  vast  and  diversified  field  to  be 
cultivated.  That  the  need  has  been  so 
soon  recognized  and  so  well  provided 
for  in  these  three  institutions,  now  offer- 
ing under  university  auspices  instruction 
and  practical  training  by  specialists  in 
ever>'  variety  of  social  work,  is  cause  for 
hearty  satisfaction.  The  Boston  School 
is  maintained  by  Simmons  College  and 
Harvard  University.  The  Chicago  In- 
stitute is  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  the  New  York  School  with 
Columbia  University,  as  well  as  in  close 
connection  with  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society,  whose  General  Secretary, 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  has  lately  ac- 
cepted a  professorship  in  Columbia. 
The  courses,  longer  and  shorter,  now 
open  are  attractive  to  a  wide  range  of 
interests.  On  one  hand  are  practical 
workers  of  many  kinds,  up  to  managers 
of  charitable  societies  and  directors  of 
public  institutions;  on  another  are  teach- 
ers, physicians,  theological  students,  and 
some  clergymen  wishing  enlightenment 
in  the  practical  methods  and  fundamental 
principles  of  an  intelligent  and  effective 
philanthropy.  Then  there  are  collie 
graduates  desiring  a  course  of  profes- 
sional training  in  such  a  line  that  will 
count  toward  a  post-graduate  degree.    In 
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view  of  the  public  good  likely  to  accrue 
from  the  opening  of  these  unprecedented 
opportunities  it  is  desirable  that  the 
widest  publicity  should  be  given  to  their 
announcement. 


The  resignation  of 
u  •  Miuiaa  BdJ^tor    Mr.     Frank     Dam- 

rosch  as  Director  of 
Music  in  the  public  schools  of  Manhat- 
tan and  the  Bronx  was  announced  re- 
cently. Since  1 897  he  has  rendered  great 
service  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
acceptance  of  his  resignation  is  due  only 
to  the  foct  that  his  new  duties  as  head 
of  the  recently  estSlblished  Institute  of 
Musical  Art  make  it  impossible  for  the 
city  to  retain  him.  Like  his  father,  the 
late  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch,  he  has  been 
conspicuously  a  musical  educator.  There 
are  many  teachers  of  music  in  America, 
but  the  men  who  have  educated  Ameri- 
can musical  taste  and  have  trained  the 
musical  abilities  of  the  American  people 
have  been  few.  Although  a  compara- 
tively young  man — scarcely  more  than 
forty-six  years  old — ^he  has  been  the 
leader  of  the  movement  to  create  in 
America  a  musical  democracy.  He  is, 
indeed,  the  founder  of  the  People's  Sing- 
ing Classes  which  in  New  York  have 
attained  under  his  direction  a  high  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  have  made  mu- 
sical appreciation  the  possession,  not  of 
the  aristocratic  few,  but  of  the  many. 
His  influence  has  been  all  the  greater 
because  of  his  inexorable  standards.  It 
is  he  who  is  the  Director  of  the  Musical 
Art  Society,  which  presents  every  year 
in  New  York  the  most  intricate  and 
beautiful  of  contrapuntal  choral  compo- 
ntions.  He  is  also  the  successor  of  his 
fatther  as  Director  of  the  Oratorio  Soci- 
ety. As  a  supervising  official  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system  he  has  been  a  musical 
educator  of  children.  As  leader  of  the 
People's  Singing  Classes  he  has  been 
the  educator  in  music  of  the  masses. 
As  Director  of  the  Musical  Art  Society 
he  has  been  the  educator  of  those  whose 
musical  taste  is  already  refined.  Al- 
though hii  success  as  a  conductor  has 
been  marked — for  in  the  concerts  of  the 
Musical  Art  Society  he  has  succeeded 
in  attaining  almost  perfection  in  choral 


singing — ^he  has  never  pven  evidence  of 
that  professionalism  which  disdains  any 
musical  performance  that  is  not  tech- 
nically without  blemish.  Like  the  true 
artist  that  he  is,  he  values  primarily  the 
soul  of  music,  and  only  secondarily  its 
husk  of  performance.  For  that  very  rea- 
son he  has  been  eminently  successful  as 
a  cultivator  of  musical  appreciation  in 
this  country. 

To  mark  the  twen- 

The  Christian  Badeavor  »,.  /-t^x,   ___:..«„__. 

Memoriid  Fund        ty-fifth  anniversary 

of  the  establishing 
by  the  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark  of  the  first 
Young  People's  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a 
memorial  fund  be  raised.  Like  a  Sun- 
day-school, a  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor is  a  local  organization  responsi- 
ble only  to  its  own  members  and  to  the 
church  with  which  it  is  connected.  It 
is,  indeed,  so  closely  connected  with  the 
church  that  it  might  be  characterized  as 
one  of  the  church's  departments.  Vari- 
ous Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  have, 
however,  from  almost  the  beginning 
formed  unions  among  themselves  for 
the  promotion  of  their  special  purposes. 
There  are  local  unions  comprising  soci- 
eties in  neighboring  communities,  and 
there  is  a  United  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor  which  serves  as  a  medium  of 
co-operation  between  all  the  societies  of 
the  country.  Indeed,  so  widely  has  the 
movement  spread  that  there  is  a  World's 
Christian  Endeavor  Union.  Unlike  the 
officers  of  many  other  interdenomina- 
tional organizations,  the  national  and 
international  officers  working  on  behalf 
of  the  Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor  are 
paid  no  salaries  by  their  constituencies. 
They  are  supported  altogether  by  outside 
labors.  Their  income  depends  on  such 
activities  as  publishing  an  organ  of  the 
movement,  printing  topic  cards  for 
prayer-meetings  and  other  devices  for 
the  use  of  die  societies,  managing  a 
book-store,  and  the  like.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  memorial  fund  be  used  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  to  be  used  as  inter- 
national headquarters.  It  is  expected 
that  a  large  enough  part  of  this  building 
can  be  rented  to  provide  an  income  at 
least  for  the  founder  and  international 
president,  This  suggestion  is  reasonable, 
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Dr.  Clark,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
Societies  of  Christian  Endeavor,  certainly 
deserves  what  any  man  in  his  position 
ought  to  receive,  an  adequate  income. 
Without  the  central  body,  powerless  as 
it  is  to  exercise  authority,  the  Societies 
of  Christian  Endeavor  would  be  mortally 
weakened.  Those  who  believe,  therefore, 
in  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  have 
now  good  occasion  to  show  their  faith 
by  their  works,  in  providing  for  this  es- 
sential central  body  adequate  permanent 
means  of  support  The  Christian  En- 
deavor movement  has  not  been  free  from 
defects,  but  it  has  done  what  nothing  else 
had  before  succeeded  in  doing — it  has 
revealed  to  the  churches  themselves  the 
force  they  possess  in  the  young  people 
among  their  congregations.  Other  young 
people's  societies  have  arisen  and  have 
succeeded,  but  the  Society  of  Christian 
Endeavor,  young  as  it  is,  was  the  pio- 
neer. No  one  can  tell  what  good  it  has 
wrought,  and  no  one  can  guess  how  it 
may  further  develop.  It  is  one  of  the 
typical  religious  movements  of  our  times. 
Upon  its  prosperity  and  wholesomeness 
depends  the  religious  life  of  multitudes 
of  young  people. 


Th«n..joh«  B.m«d.  ^cw  people  to^Iay 
realize  how  modem 
is  systematic  relief  of  dependent  chil- 
dren ;  indeed,  how  modem  all  intelligent 
effort  to  diminish  the  dependent  classes. 
Dr.  Thomas  John  Barnardo,  who,  like 
the  American  Charles  L.  Brace,  was  one 
of  the  earliest  to  promote  organized 
rescue  of  street  children,  died  last  week. 
Within  the  space  of  his  lifetime  England 
has  experienced  what  is  practically  a 
social  revolution,  and  Dr.  Bamardo's 
share  in  that  revolution  has  been  very 
large.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  Dr. 
Bamardo  himself  was  the  means  of 
revealing  to  Lord  Shaftesbury  the  condi- 
tions under  which  London  waifs  existed. 
Dr.  Bamardo  was  bom  in  Ireland  in 
184S.  An  extreme  and  passionate  Prot- 
estant, he  set  out  to  London  to  prepare 
himself  for  missionary  work  in  China. 
That  his  ideals  of  missionary  work  were 
then  humanitarian  as  well  as  doctrinal 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  as  a 
part  of  his  preparation  he  undertook  the 


study  of  medicine.    While  a  student  in 
the  English  metropolis  he  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  cholera  epidemic.     In- 
stead of  fleeing  the  city,  as  others  did, 
he  remained  and  began  his  missionary 
work  at  home  in  relief  of  the  sick.     This 
gave  him  a  knowledge  that  he  had  not 
had  before  of  the  conditions  of  the  poor. 
Like  other  medical  students,  he  had  long 
hours  of  work ;  but  his  two  "  free  nij^ts  " 
in  the  week  he  devoted  to  the  conduct 
of  a  "  ragged  school."    Incident  after 
incident  g^ve  him  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  destitution  of  thousands 
of  children  in  that  city.     Instead  of  go- 
ing to  China,  therefore,  he  remained  in 
Great  Britain,  and, -9s  a  result  of  his  life 
nearly  sixty  thousand  orphan  children 
have  been  taken  from  the  streets,  put 
under  wholesome  influences,  trained,  and 
given  a  chance  in  life.    This  means  not 
only  that  sixty  thousand  individuals  have 
been  aided,  but  that  a  threatening  social 
condition  has  been  relieved.     It  means 
that  the   army  of   parasites  has   been 
robbed  of  regiments,  and  that  the  army 
of  producers  has  been  reinforced.      In 
contrast  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Gov- 
emment  workhouses,  the  homes  estab- 
lished by  Dr.  Bamardo  have  had    an 
astonishing  record.   His  undertaking  has 
involved  an  enormous  amount  of  exec- 
utive work — the  conduct  of  trade  schcx>ls, 
the  administration  of  charities,  the  main- 
tenance of  hospitals,  the  dir«>ction    of 
excursions,  the  care  of  foundlings,  and  a 
scientific    management    of    emigration. 
The  present  tendency  in  the  relief  of 
desti^te  children  is  towards  providing^ 
them  with  homes   rather  than   puttin^^ 
them  into  institutions  ;  but  the  most  en- 
lightened   modem    methods  would    be 
to-day  impossible  had  they  not  been  pre- 
ceded by  Dr.  Bamardo 's,beneficent  work. 


Co.*.  ifacdooid  ^  '»  oyer  thirty  years 
smce  George  Macdon- 
ald  visited  this  country  and  won  appre- 
ciation by  his  clear-sighted  and  sjrmpa- 
thetic  lectures  on  the  great  English  poets. 
He  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  writer;  and  his  death  last 
week  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  and  after 
many  years  of  almost  complete  liter- 
ary inactivity  because  of  failing  health 
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anphasizes  the  fact  that  he  belonged,  in 
time  of  working  vigor  at  least,  to  a  group 
of  writers  of  the  past  rather  than  of  the 
contemporary  generation.  Indeed,  Mac- 
donald  was  several  years  younger  than 
Giarles  Kingsley,  with  whom  his  name 
has  sometimes  been  coupled  because  they 
were  equally  earnest  lovers  of  humanity, 
and  were  both  in  a  sense  didactic,  al- 
though two  writers  could  not  possibly 
differ  more  widely  in  style  and  literary 
method.  George  Macdonald's  first  three 
volumes  were  poems ;  and  in  all  he  did 
later  the  man  was  essentially  a  poet. 
Not  infrequently  he  drifted  into  mysti- 
cism, and  then  perhSps  a  strain  of  Celtic 
raptness  is  evident  As  a  rule,  however, 
his  imagination  was  kept  under  control ; 
but  it  was  always  present  and  always 
fine  and  sincere.  The  eagerness  with 
which  his  stories  were  read  by  an  audi- 
ence as  wide  as  the  English-speaking 
world,  and  one  almost  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  would  prove  condii- 
sively,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  in 
fiction  idealism,  pure  imagination,  and 
poetical  quality  have  their  place  as  well 
as  photographic  realism.  Yet  it  must 
be  added  that  Macdonald's  men  and 
women  are  flesh  and  blood,  not  types  or 
abstractions.  David  Elginbrod  (the  hero 
of  his  first,  and  many  think,  his  best  ro- 
mance) is  as  real  as  any  character  can 
be,  and  one  follows  his  soul-strivings 
and  personal  life-history  with  intense 
interest,  despite  the  book's  clumsiness 
<^  construction  and  paucity  of  plot  The 
same  is  true  of  Robert  Falconer  in  the 
story  of  that  name ;  while  "  Annals  of  a 
Quiet  Neighborhood "  abounds  in  true 
and  simple  hearts.  It  has  been  said 
that  some  of  his  books  are  now  unread- 
able as  fiction  because  of  their  excess  of 
theological  argument;  that  "young ladies 
do  not  nowadays  sit  beside  young  men 
on  sofas  and  ask  for  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Deity."  But  even  this  part 
of  Macdonald'9  writing  was  in  its  day 
almost  dramatic  in  its  intensity,  because 
it  voiced  the  terrible  struggle  against 
formalism  and  rigid  creed-interpretation 
of  a  man  afire  with  deep  and  genuine 
religious  terror,  a  nature  instinct  with 
spirituality.  Dr.  Macdonald  began  hii 
career  as  an  Independent  minister,  but 
many  of  hb  brethren  thought  his  novels 


not  merely  heretical,  but  almost  blas- 
phemous, and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 
The  acerbity  of  his  opponents  never 
greatly  ruffled  Macdonald's  temper,  and 
in  time  a  discussion  far  warmer  than  that 
which  later  followed  the  publication  of 
"  Robert  Elsmere  "  quietly  died  away. 
One  result,  however,  was  that  Macdon- 
ald resigned  his  pastorate  and  became 
a  lay  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  addition  to  the  three  books  already 
referred  to,  he  published  a  long  list  of 
works  of  varying  success;  among  the 
best  are  "  Alec  Forbes,"  "  Sir  Gibbie," 
"  St  Geoi^e  and  St  Michael  "  (a  tale 
of  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  originally 
pubUshed  in  this  journal),  and  two  capi- 
tal books  for  young  people,  "  Ranald 
Bannerman's  Boyhood "  and  "  At  the 
Back  of  the  North  Wind  " — ^both  stories 
wholesome  in  tone  and  abounding  in 
incident 


Ruskin  made  the  world 
"~^S^rt  ""*'•  familiar  with  the  beauty 

and  g^randeur  of  moun- 
tains, but  it  has  remained  for  the  invent- 
ive and  energetic  people  who  live  upon 
the  slopes  of  America's  great  Rocky 
Mountain  system  to  illustrate  on  a  grand 
scale  the  multiform  uses  to  which  moun- 
tains may  be  put.  By  harnessing  the 
streams  of  the  Sierras,  San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  half  a 
dozen  other  cities  of  -the  Pacific  slope 
now  run  their  street-car  systems  and 
light  plants,  while  by  hydroelectric 
energy  most  of  the  machinery  of  all 
kinds  is  propelled.  By  further  husband- 
ing of  the  mountain  streams  and  rivers 
vast  areas  of  what  until  within  recent 
years  were  known  simply  as  desert  lands 
have  been  reclaimed  to  the  uses  of  man 
and  civilization,  and  furnish  homes  for 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  One 
of  the  notable  but  by  no  means  the 
largest  of  these  irrigation  schemes  is  that 
now  approaching  completion,  by  which 
the  southern  part  of  Idaho  will  soon  be 
transformed  from  a  sage-brush  desert 
into  hundreds  of  farms  and  orchards  of 
apple,  pear,  peach,  and  other  trees.  This 
vast  Idaho  desert,  soon  to  be  awakened 
with  a  new  touch  of  life,  stretches  across 
the  entire  southern  border  of  the  State. 
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The  land  in  itself,  though  now  yielding 
only  a  sparse  growth  of  sage-brush,  is  as 
fertile  as  any  in  the  United  States,  and 
lacks  only  water  from  the  mountains 
now  going  to  waste  to  make  it  an  ideal 
home  for  man,  able  to  supp>ort  thousands 
of  .families.  The  National  Government, 
with  wise  forethought,  will  soon  supply 
this  agent  which  will  cause  towns  and 
cities  and  fruitful  farms  to  spring  up  as 
by  magic  along  the  Snake  River  Desert. 
The  irrigation  works  which  will  be  com- 
pleted in  a  few  months  will  cost  only  a 
little  more  than  a  third  of  a  million  of 
dollars,  but  these  are  only  part  of  a  vast 
system  which  will  cost  millions  and  add 
a  new  empire  of  fertile  lands  to  the  do- 
mains of  the  United  States.  The  Mini- 
doka dam,  so  called  from  the  town  of 
that  name  which  lies  about  six  miles 
north  of  it,  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  en- 
gineering feats.  It  consists  simply  of  a 
dam  built  across  the  Snake  River  at  a 
point  clearly  designated  by  nature,  by 
means  of  which  the  water  of  the  river 
will  be  raised  to  a  height  of  forty-seven 
feet,  when  a  large  part  of  the  flow  of  the 
river  will  be  diverted  to  the  north  and  the 
south  sides  of  the  present  channel,  and 
made  to  irrigate,  by  gravity  alone,  sixty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  land  which  is  now 
only  a  desert.  The  bulk  of  this  irrigable 
land  lies  to  the  north  of  Snake  River, 
having  a  length  of  fifteen  miles  and  an 
average  breadth  of  twelve  miles.  Almost 
an  equal  area  will  eventually  be  irrigated 
on  the  south  side,  but  the  Minidoka 
dam  is  intended  to  supply  water  for 
only  about  eight  thousand  acres  on  the 
south,  the  remainder  being  left  to  the 
completion  of  other  reclamation  works. 
The  land  reclaimed  will  be  divided  into 
farms  of  eighty  acres  each,  except  within 
a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  three  towns 
located  within  its  limits,  where  the  unit 
will  be  forty  acres.  Under  the  intensive 
culture  such  as  is  common  in  the  Great 
Yakhima  Valley  and  other  irrigated 
regions  of  the  West,  even  forty  acres 
makes  a  big  and  profitable  farm  where 
the  best  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be 
raised,  which  bring  fancy  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  East.  It  is  expected  that 
the  first  crop  on  the  Minidoka  reclaimed 
lands  will  be  harvested  during  the  com- 
ing year. 


Corporate  Campaign 
Contributions 

The  disclosure  of  last  week  that  the 
New   York   Life    Insurance   Company 
made  a  contribution  of  nearly  $50,000 
to  the  Republican  campaign  fund  in  the 
last  election  gives  not  the  least  warrant 
for  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou  that  he  was  securing  funds  from 
the  great   corporations  under  implied 
promises  of  reward  if  his  demands  were 
complied   with   and  implied  threats  of 
punishment  if  they  were  not.     It  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  advantage  the  Admin- 
istration  could  have  given,   nor   what 
injury  it  could  have  inflicted,  on  a  life 
insurance    company.      Mr.   Cortelyou's 
statement   last  November  that  "every 
part  of  this  fund  has  come  from  volun- 
tary contributions,  without  any  demand, 
importunity,  or  pressure,"  is  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McCall  in  this 
particular  case,  who  thus  explains  the 
reason  why  the  contribution  was  made  by 
the  corporation  of  which  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent.    "This  payment,"  he  said,  "  was 
made  after  very  careful  deliberation.    It 
was  paid  because  we  felt  that  the  assets 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany would  be  jeopardized  by  Demo- 
cratic success."     As  little  justification  is 
there  for  the  charge  made  by  the  Spring- 
field "  Republican."  This  money,  it  sa3rs, 
"  was  abstracted  unlawfully  from  a  trust 
fund — stolen,  taken  covertly  in  part  from 
the  pockets  of  men  who  never  in  the 
world  would  have  given  it  up  for  the 
purpose  it  was  made  to  serve."    Misuse 
of  language  by  a  newspaper  may  not  be 
as  culpable  as  misuse  of  funds  by  a  trus- 
tee, but  it  is  much  more  common  and  not 
more  justifiable.     There  can  be  no  crime 
without  criminal  intent.     And  when    a 
custom  has  grown  up  of  corporate  con- 
tributions to  political  campaigns,   and 
has  been  justified  to  the  conscience  of 
the  officials  on  the  groundthat  the  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  corporation  will  be 
disastrously  affected  by  the  triumph  of 
one  of  the  political  parties,  it  is  mon- 
strous to  dub   as   a   thief  the  specific 
official  who  acts  in  compliance  with  this 
custom  and,  as  he  believes,  for  the  best 
interests  intrusted  to  his  charge.     Tbis 
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is  to  ignore  moral  distinctions,  pervert 
the  English  language,  create  sympathy 
for  the  accused,  and  chill  and  check  the 
sentiment  for  moral  reform  which  it  is 
exceedingly  desirable  to  strengthen  and 
direct 

For  moral  refonn  is  greatly  needed. 
Corporate  contributions  to  political  cam- 
paigns ought  to  be  prohibited.  There 
are  three  reasons  for  the  prohibition  : 
(1)  The  coriwrate  funds  have  not  been 
intrusted  to  the  officials  for  this  purpose. 
There  is  justice  in  the  Texas  Democrat's 
criticism  of  this  action,  who  is  reported 
as  saying,  "  I  have  been  paying  premiums 
to  the  New  York  Life  for  ten  years,  and 
now  find  that  i^'has  been  using  my 
money  to  light  my  people  and  my  coun- 
try." (2)  Most  men  are  more  generous 
with  other  people's  money  than  with 
their  own.  Our  campaign  funds  are 
dangerously  laige.  They  would  be  ma- 
terially and  advantageously  curtailed  if 
they  came  wholly  out  of  the  pockets  of 
individual  subscribers.  (3)  Though  cor- 
porate contributions  are  not  necessarily 
for  corrupt  purxxjses,  and  corruption  is 
not  to  be  presumed  without  some  evi- 
dence, nevertheless,  so  long  as  they  are 
permitted  they  open  the  way  to  both 
blackmail  and  bribery,  and  are  sure  to 
create  a  widespread  suspicion  of  both. 
These  are  entirely  adequate  reasons  for 
a  public  opinion,  formulated  in  legislative 
action,  prohibiting  such  contributions. 

There  is  some  question  whether  Con- 
gress can  prohibit  corporate  subscrip- 
tions to  a  Presidential  election.  The 
President  is  elected  by  electors,  and  the 
electors  are  State,  not  National,  officers. 
But  this  question  is  purely  academic. 
For  the  Presidential  and  Congressional 
elections  always  take  place  simultane- 
ously ;  Congress  has  power  to  prohibit 
all  corporate  contributions  to  a  Congres- 
sional campaign ;  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable for  campaign  committees  to  main- 
tain two  separate  funds,  since  the  same 
literature,  the  same  meetings,  and  the 
same  processions  are  used  alike  for  both 
President  and  Congressmen.  Moreover, 
a  public  opinion  sufficient  to  secure 
Congressional  prohibition  would  be  suf- 
ficient, without  further  legislation,  to 
prevent  such  contributions  to  a  Presi- 
dential fund.     The  House  of  Represent- 


atives need  not  even  wait  for  the  con- 
currence of  an  always  insensitive  and 
slow-moving  Senate.  The  House  is  sole 
judge  of  the  election  of  its  own  mem- 
bers ;  and  it  can  by  general  resolution 
declare  that,  on  proof  that  funds  have 
been  contributed  by  a  corporation  to  the 
election  of  any  member,  he  shall  be  un- 
seated and  a  new  election  ordered. 

But  such  law  or  such  resolution  would 
be  only  partially  effective  unless  it  were 
accompanied  by  another  law  requiring 
all  National  political  committees  to  print 
and  publish,  and  put  on  file  in  some 
Department  at  Washington,  a  properly 
verified  statement  of  all  its  receipts 
and  expenditures.  Unpublished  finan- 
cial transactions  on  public  account  are 
always  mischievous.  Not  only  the  con- 
tributors, the  general  public  have  a  right 
to  know  where  campaign  funds  come 
from  and  to  what  purpose  tKey  are  put 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  pass  a  Federal 
law,  as  recommended  by  the  President 
in  his  last  annual  message,  "directed 
against  bribery  and  corruption,"  Any 
evidence  of  even  the  slightest  bribery 
and  corruption  should  be  here,  as  it  is 
in  England,  sufficient  to  invalidate  the 
candidate's  election;  and  the  opportunity 
for  bribery  should  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, by  bringing  all  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  every  campaign  out  into  the 
open.  On  this  matter,  happily,  the  lead- 
ers of  both  the  great  political  parties  are 
agreed;  President  Roosevelt  and  ex- 
Judge  Parker,  and  we  believe  Mr.  Bryan, 
have  spoken  to  the  same  effect ;  and  the 
honest  and  honorable  men  of  both  the 
great  political  parties  should  be  able, 
following  their  leaders,  to  frame  l^sla- 
tion  along  these  lines,  which  will  make 
political  corruption  in  America  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  has  been  made  in  England 
since  the  days  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 


The  Railroad  Juggernaut 

In  the  battle  of  Mukden  between  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  forces,  the  Rus- 
sian losses  were  said  to  amount  to  about 
90,000  men.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1904,  the  casualties  on  American 
railroads  amounted  to  exactly  94,20 1 .  Of 
these,  10,046  were  deaths  from  injuries. 
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Wh^t  does  this  mean  to  the  reader  of 
this  article  ? 

If  you  live  in  a  village  of  850  inhab- 
itants, you  may  be  reasonably  sure  that 
some  fellow-townsman  of  yours  will  be 
injured  by  a  railroad  during  the  year. 
If  your  town  contains  17,000  people,  it 
is  mathematically  certain  that  twenty  of 
them  will  meet  with  an  injury  before  a 
year  has  passed,  or  that  enough  other 
injuries  will  be  inflicted  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  make  up  the  quota  of 
your  community.  If  the  freight  train 
that  passed  you  the  other  day  had  a 
crew  of  nine  men,  in  nine  years  every 
one  of  them  will  have  been  injured ;  if 
riot,  then  their  -good  fortune  will  have 
been  gained  at  the  cost  of  exceptional 
misfortune  to  others. 

These  are  conservative  estimates. 
They  are  giv^n  on  the  assumption  that 
during  the  coming  year  accidents  will  be 
about  the  same  as  during  the  year  1 903-4. 
The  fact  is,  however,  Aat  risk  of  injury 
from  railroads  has  been  of  late  years 
steadily  increasing.  The  growth  of  travel 
accounts  for  part  of  the  increase  in  rail- 
road casualties,  and  the  extension  of 
railroad  mileage  accounts  also  for  a  part. 
The  railroads  have,  of  course,  rendered 
every  year  more  and  more  public  service. 
The  more  passengers  they  carry,  and 
the  farther  they  carry  them,  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  inflict  injuries.  The 
seriousness  of  the  present  situation  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  while  performing  five 
per  cent,  more  service  to  the  public,  the 
railroads  have  maimed  ten  per  cent, 
more  of  those  who  traveled,  and  killed 
twenty-four  per  cent,  more  of  them. 
The  public  service  may  be  measured  in 
passenger  mileage.  Thus,  if  one  pas- 
senger is  carried  four  miles,  or  four  pas- 
sengers one  mile,  or  two  passengers  two 
miles,  the  passenger  mileage  is  4.  In 
the  three  years  from  1901  to  1904  the 
passenger  mileage  increased  one-quarter; 
but  the  number  of  casualties  to  all 
classes  of  persons  increased  in  the  same 
period  not  one-quarter  but  one-half,  and 
the  injuries  to  passengers  increased  more 
than  three-quarters. 

Railroads,  of  course,  are  not  crippling 
and  killing  people  at  this  rate  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing.  There  is  no  deliberate 
malice  revealed  in  these  figures  gathered 


from  the  report  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission,  but  there  is  revealed 
reckless  disregard  of  human  life  and 
safety,  if  not  greed.  Every  accident  on 
a  railroad  costs  the  railroad  money. 
Destruction  of  rolling  stock,  expense  of 
removing  wrecks  and  repairing  tracks, 
lawsuits,  and  damages  paid  in  or  out  of 
court,  constitute  a  cost  which  the  rail- 
roads would  gladly  avoid.  But  safety 
appliances,  higher  wages  or  shorter 
hours  for  employees,  more  efficient 
superintendence,  also  constitute  a  cost 
to  the  railroads.  The  man  who  thinks 
solely  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  bal- 
ances these  two  sourfes  of  expense — 
accidents  on  this  hand,  improved  man- 
agement on  that  hand — against  each 
other  ;  and  if  he  finds  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  accidents  cost  less  than  die  improved 
management,  he  will  let  the  accidents 
continue.  He  will,  that  is,  unless  he  is 
prevented  by  law.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  royal  way  of  providing  that  the 
man  who  thinks  in  dollars  and  cents 
shall  never  control  a  railroad.  There 
is,  however,  a  way  of  preventing  the 
money-minded  man  from  bartering 
human  lives  for  money,  and  that  is  by 
making  human  lives  expensive.  So  long 
as  tne  American  people  hold  their  own 
lives  cheaply,  railroad  directors  and  ofiS- 
cials  will  do  so — and  no  longer. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  peo- 
ple's regard  for  their  own  safety  may  be 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
direct  and  manage  the  railroads.  One 
is  the  direct  way — by  patronage ;  the 
other  the  indirect  way — ^by  Government 
control. 

People  who  travel  want  to  be  comfort- 
able on  their  journeys,  and  diey  make 
their  desire  for  comfort  known.  The 
evidence  for  this  is  in  the  advertisements 
of  railroads  setting  forth  the  restful  and 
luxurious  appointments  of  their  trains. 
People  wish  to  travel  rapidly  and  reach 
their  destinations  promptly.  Competing 
roads  vie  with  one  another  in  putting  on 
"  flyers  "  and  in  arranging  convenient 
schedules.  When  people  demand  safety 
in  travel,  safety — like  comfort  and  speed 
— will  become  a  commodity  which  the 
railroads  will  value.  At  present,  how- 
ever, how  many  of  our  readers  choose 
one   route  over  another  because  it  is 
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known  to  be  safer,  more  cautiously  man- 
aged, equipped  with  a  better  block  sys- 
tem, served  by  a  more  carefully  disci- 
plined force  ?  Public  opinion  strong 
enough  to  direct  somewhat  the  currents 
of  travel  will  have  effect  upon  dividends 
and  can  therefore  in  a  measure  reduce 
the  danger  in  travel. 

This,  however,  can  be  only  measurably 
effective.  It  can  affect  competing  rail- 
road lines;  but  railroads  are  becoming 
more  and  more  consolidated,  and  less 
and  less  amenable  to  the  fear  of  rivals. 
Moreover,  public  opinion  thus  informally 
expressed  can  affect  the  safety  only  of 
passengers ;  but  the  casualties  to  passen- 
gers are  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
casualties  to  emftloyees.  In  order  to 
make  railroads  less  dangerous  to  human 
life,  public  opinion  must  express  itself 
formally  by  enactment  of  law.  In  other 
words,  for  self-protection  the  people  must 
secure'  a  larger  measure  of  Government 
control.  In  England,  when  a  railroad 
accident  occurs,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
a  national  body  corresponding  to  our 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
makes  an  investigation,  publishes  the 
facts,  and  fixes  the  blame.  A  national 
body  with  similar  function  and  powers  is 
needed  in  this  country.  Laws  prohibit- 
ing grade  crossings  and  dangerous  forms 
ot  the  switch,  regulating  hours  of  labor, 
requiring  more  safety  appliances,  and 
providing  for  the  serious  punishment  of 
n^ligence  not  merely  in  employees  but 
in  responsible  officials,  ought  to  be  in 
force  in  every  State.  The  people  should 
have  their  own  representatives  to  inspect 
these  iron  highways,  see  that  they  are 
prc^>erly  guarded  and  are  as  well  manned 
as  an  army  or  navy. 

The  ri^t  to  "life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  "  is  violated  because 
the  public  highways  are  operated  solely 
as  private  enterprises  and  for  private  in- 
terests. As  long  as  the  American  people 
thus  leave  to  others  the  control  of  these 
inter-State  roads,  so  long  they  must  take 
their  share  of  blame  for  the  neglect  that 
allows  an  unpardonable  yearly  increase 
in  accidents.  The  fact  that  railroads 
unsupervised  destroy  over  ten  thousand 
lives  of  American  citizens  in  a  year 
justifies  the  demand  for  Governmental 
supervision. 


Japan's  Opportunity 

TheChino-Japanese  Warin  1895  proved 
to  the  Chinese  Government  the  worth  of 
that  new  type  of  civilization  which  Japan 
had  definitely  adopted  two  decades  be- 
fore. It  was  not,  however,  until  the 
occupation  of  Peking  by  the  allies  in 
1900  that  the  Chinese  Government  really 
realized  how  ridiculous  was  its  military 
force,  known  as  the  "  Eight  Banners," 
with  their  antiquate<^  armor  and  their 
parasols.  Hence  the  Japanese  were 
asked  to  send  some  technical  instructors 
in  military  matters  to  advise  the  Chinese 
generals.  The  few  European  officers 
who  formerly  held  such  positions  now 
found  that  Uiey  could  do  so  no  longer, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  a  Japanese 
officer  in  China  is  satisfied  with  a  third 
of  the  pay  diat  an  Englishman  or  German 
would  demand.  Since  1900,  Chinese 
cadet  schools  have  been  created  in  many 
places,  and  instruction  in  them  is  given 
either  by  Japanese  or  by  Chinese  trained 
in  Japan.  China  counts  to-day  more  than 
three  thousand  officers  instructed  in  Jap- 
anese methods.  According  to  an  article 
by  M.  Pinon  in  the  latest  issue  of  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  the  drastic 
plan  suggested  by  the  Japanese  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Chinese  army  pro- 
vides for  480,000  men.  In  two  years, 
he  thinks,  the  Chinese  will  be  able  to 
put  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
soldiers  into  the  field.  The  powerful 
Yuan-Shi-Kai,  Viceroy  of  the  metropoli- 
tan province  of  Chili,  already  has  thirty 
thousand  men,  well  armed  and  drilled — 
Japanese  fashion. 

In  the  domain  of  education,  Japan's 
success  in  the  war  three  years  previous 
was  the  great  force  behind  the  Chinese 
Emperor's  attempted  reforms  in  1898. 
The  following  year,  Viceroy  Chang-Chi- 
Tung  at  Hankau  published  his  book, 
which  was  translated  into  English  under 
the  title  "  China's  Only  Hope  " — educa- 
tion. Now,  as  education  of  the  kind  he 
wanted  could  not  be  had  in  China,  he 
sent  his  young  men  to  Japan.  The  suc- 
cess of  diose  students  had  much  to  do 
with  the  ejwch-making  reform  promul- 
gated in  1902,  by  which  certain  worthy 
young  Chinese  were  to  be  sent  to  Japan 
for  study,  while  throughout  China  pri- 
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maiy,  secondary,  and  university  grades 
of  teaching  were  to  be  established.  As 
in  the  schools  the  lack  was  teachers,  not 
students,  it  is  significant  that  for  the 
normal  schools,  since  established,  all  the 
foreign  teachers  are  Japanese,  while  for 
the  provincial  colleges  (the  reorganiza- 
tion of  which  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  Japanese)  the  only  foreign  languages 
taught  are  Japanese  and  English.  A 
still  more  recent  and  startling  change 
was  also  inspired  by  the  Japanese.  By 
imperial  edict  the  system  of  literary 
examination  has  now  been  abolished. 
For  centuries  public  offices  of  all  grades 
have  been  filled  by  those  who  showed 
no  familiarity  with  the  duties  of  the 
positions  to  which  they  aspired,  but 
simply  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  clas- 
sics and  ability  to  write  abstruse  essays. 
The  influence  behind  this  change  was 
that  of  the  several  thousand  young  men 
who,  since  1902,  had  been  sent  by  the 
Chinese  Government  at  its  expense  for 
three  years  to  the  military,  mining,  rail- 
way engineering,  and  law  schools  in 
Japan.  As  was  expected,  the  year  1905, 
completing  the  end  of  the  course  for 
those  first  sent,  is  also  the  date  of  the 
opening  to  them  of  their  Government's 
civil  servide. 

Another  Chinese  reform,  unmentioned 
by  M.  Pinon,  and  also  inspired  by  the 
Japanese,  is  that  of  remodeling  the  old 
judiciary  and  adding  thereto  a  new  ju- 
diciary, decided  upon  a  year  ago.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  out  of  the 
enormous  total  of  about  five  thousand  Chi- 
nese students  in  Japan  (not  twenty-five 
himdred,  as  stated  by  M.  Pinon)  nearly 
seven  hundred  are  now  members  of  the 
I^w  School  of  the  Imperial  University 
at  Tokyo,  preparing  to  form  the  future 
judiciary  of  China.  The  Government 
of  that  country  is  naturally  desirous  of 
following  Japan's  example  in  its  self- 
emancipation  from  foreign  tutelage  and 
exterritoriality,  and,  by  establishing  a 
proper  and  competent  judiciary,  in  bring- 
ing all  foreign  subjects  domiciled  and 
doing  business  in  China  under  the  op- 
eration of  the  Chinese  law. 

Now,  in  the  army,  education,  the 
judiciary,  China  apparently  and  paradox- 
ically wants  to  remain  herself,  while  at  the 
same  time  she  wants  to  become  modem. 


Her  desire  to  take  lessons  of  Japan  in 
becoming  modem  is,  proximately,  be- 
cause Japan  can  present  modemity  in  an 
assimilable  form  and  so  as  not  to  betray 
its  real  American  and  European  origin. 
But,  ultimately,  China's  desire  to  leam 
modernity  is  probably  not  because  she 
wants  to  Occident^ize  the  Flowery 
Kingdom ;  on  the  contrary,  she  may  wish 
to  leam  how  to  fight  foreigners  with  their 
own  weapons,  so  as  finally  to  eliminate 
them  from  co-operating  in  China's  devel- 
opment. Nor  is  this  alarming.  It  may 
mean,  in  the  long  nm,  just  diat  praise- 
worthy spirit  of  genuine  nationalism — 
no  recrudescence  of  bigotry — ^which  Mr. 
Hay  hoped  to  evoke. .,  But,  whatever  the 
motive,  what  a  change  from  a  decade 
ago,  when  China  opposed  every  possible 
foreign  enterprise  1  To-day  she  goes  to 
school  to  the  foreigner.  America  and 
England  could  not  have  wrought  so  quick 
a  change.     Only  Japan  could,  because  of 

(1)  the  proximity  of  her  geographical  po- 
sition, emphasized  in  1 895  by  the  transfer 
to  her  of  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores ; 

(2)  the  racial  sympathy  between  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  and  the  marvelous 
adaptability  of  the  latter;  (3)  the  mili- 
tary victories  of  1895  and  especially  of 
1904—5,  showing,  as  the  Chinese  now 
see,  the  superiority  of  mixing  Oriental 
with  Occidental  methods ;  (4)  the  Mika- 
do's semi-divine  position,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  Chinese  Emperor ; 
(5)  the  Japanese  mixture  of  Shinto, 
Buddhist,  and  Christian  philosophies, 
not  unsympathetic  to  Chinese  Confu- 
cianists. 

If,  as  M.  Pinon  thinks,  all  the  Japanese 
reforms  in  China  only  lead  to  ultimate 
|>olitical  domination,  then  truly  the  times 
are  ripe  for  the  Emperor  William  to  paint 
another  picture  prophesying  the  Yellow 
Peril,  and  with  the  same  l^end :  "  Na- 
tions of  Europe,  guard  your  holiest  treas- 
ures." That  this  acute  imperial  observer 
has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  situation 
may  be  gathered  from  his  remark  to  an 
American  visitor  the  other  day  that 
"  Japan  indirectly  owns  China." 

So  she  does — but,  in  the  ultimate  an- 
alysis, morally  rather  than  materially. 
For  the  main  thing  in  Japan's  opportunity 
(so  far,  so  splendidly  used)  is  not  China's 
desire,  but  Japan's  spirit.    China's  desire 
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is  the  desire  of  a  half-awakened  child. 
There  is  little  if  any  evidence  that 
Japan's  spirit,  struggling  through  eco- 
nomic, military,  educational  penetration, 
is  only,  as  M.  Pinon  thinks,  the  spirit 
which  believes  that  bigness  and  force  pay 
best  There  is  little  if  any  evidence  that 
behind  Japan's  soldierly  samurai  spirit 
she  masks  the  predatory.  Hitherto  that 
samurai  spirit  has  meant  wisdom,  disci- 
pline, Spartan-like  endurance.  By  it  she 
has  gained  not  only  her  military  victories 
but  also  her  welcome  place  among  the 
nations.  She  is  not  likely  to  imperil  that 
place  by  misuse  of  opportunity.  On  the 
odier  hand,  she  is  likely,  we  believe,  to 
continue  to  impress  the  world  with  what 
she  calls  her  national  bushido  spirit — 
straightforwardness,  gentleness,  firm- 
ness, chivalry. 


Liberty  of  Prophesying 

The  question  so  vigorously  discussed 
on  anodier  page  by  Dr.  Edward  Abbott 
and  Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey,  both 
clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
interests  us  on  account  of  its  practical 
aspects.  There  are  scores  of  clergjrmen 
to-day  in  every  Christian  denomination 
who  are  perplexed  by  this  question. 
They  are  men  of  the  highest  honor,  and 
resent  imputations  upon  their  integrity. 
They  neither  wish  to  remain  in  a  com- 
munion where  they  are  not  wanted,  nor 
to  leave  a  communion  to  which  by  long 
association  and  by  spiritual  affinity  they 
are  devotedly  attached.  They  no  longer 
hold  the  theological  views  of  tiieir  youth. 
They  no  longer  hold  those  of  the  youth 
of  their  Church.  Has  their  Church  ex- 
perienced the  same  intellectual  develop- 
ment as  themselves  ?  Then  they  wish  to 
remain.  Does  it  continue  to  insist  upon 
doctrines  which  they  have  modified  ? 
Then  they  wish  to  withdraw.  They  are 
unwilling  to  remain  in  the  Church  if  they 
disbelieve  doctrines  on  which  it  insists. 
They  are  equally  unwilling  to  impute  to 
the  Church  beliefs  which  it  has  modi- 
fied and  a  dogmatism  which  it  would 
disown.  Many  a  minister  in  this  per- 
{dexity  remains  in  the  Church  and  keeps 
silent  upon  the  uncertain  doctrines ; 
others  shift  from  one  Church  to  another 


in  a  not  always  successful  endeavor  to 
find  in  a  new  pulpit  the  rest  of  a  larger 
freedom.  And  many  young  men  are 
kept  out  of  the  ministry  altogether  by 
the  dread  of  encountering  this  embar- 
rassment. 

The  perplexed  minister  cannot  find  an 
answer  to  this  question  by  recurring  to 
the  creed  of  the  Church.  For  faith  is 
vital,  mobile,  constantly  changing;  creeds 
are  unchanging,  save  as  a  new  meaning 
is  put  by  use  into  old  words.  The  Lord's 
Prayer  is  not  the  same  to  a  little  child 
that  it  is  to  the  mother  taught  by  years 
of  life's  experiences  the  meaning  of  for- 
giveness, temptation,  deliverance.  "I 
believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  " 
does  not  suggest  the  same  thought  to  the 
believer  in  the  twentieth  century  that  it 
suggested  to  believers  in  the  first  century. 
The  creed  is  like  a  garment.  The  body 
undergoes  changes  every  day ;  the  same 
garment  is  worn  for  months,  perhaps  for 
years.  Creeds  are  not  scientifically 
definite,  and  cannot  be  ;  for  language  is 
inadequate  to  express  spiritual  truth. 
What  is  meant  by  "  I  believe  ...  in 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  "  ?  Only  the  ex- 
perience of  the  believer  can  answer  that 
question,  and  the  experiences  of  forgive- 
ness are  far  from  identical.  Creeds 
are  not  always  unambiguous,  and  not 
always  intended  to  be  unambiguous. 
Our  readers  will  p>erhaps  remember  Lord 
Macaulay'scharacterizationoftheThirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  English  Church. 
To-day  it  is  hotly  disputed  by  distin- 
guished scholars  in  her  communion 
whether  she  is  Calvinistic  or  Arminian, 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  Dr.  Edward 
Abbott  cites  the  deacon's  affirmation,  in 
the  service  of  ordination,  of  his  unfeigned 
belief  in  "  all  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
of  Old  and  New  Testaments."  What 
does  this  mean  ?  That  they  are  all 
equally  infallible  and  inerrant  ?  Few  if 
any  scholars  in  that  Church  now  hold  that 
opinion.  That  the  general  teaching  of 
those  Scriptures  concerning  God  and  his 
relation  to  nature  and  to  man,  and  man 
and  his  duties  toward  God  and  his  fel- 
low-men, is  to  be  accepted  and  taught  ? 
No  man  who  disbelieved  that  would  de- 
sire to  remain  a  priest  in  that  Church. 

Under  these  conditions  we  can  see 
no  peace  or  power  for  the  Church  of 
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Christ  except  in  the  frank  and  full  ac- 
ceptance of  that  principle  of  toleration 
so  admirably  stated  by  Jeremy  Taylor  in 
his  "Liberty of  Prophesying:" 

In  this  world  we  believe  in  part  and  proph- 
esy in  part,  and  this  imperfection  shall  never 
be  done  away  till  we  oe  transplanted  to  a 
more  glorious  state.  Either,  then,  we  must 
throw  our  chances  and  get  truth  by  accident 
or  predestination,  or  else  we  must  lie  safe  in 
a  mutual  toleration  and  private  liberty  of 
persuasion,  unless  some  other  anchor  can  be 
thought  upon  where  we  may  fasten  our  float- 
ing vessels  and  ride  safely. 

Dr.  Crapsey  thinks,  apparently,  that 
the  two  commandments  of  the  law — the 
Lord's  Prayer  and  the  five  laws  of  right- 
eousness in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — 
constitute  the  basic  truths  of  Christianity. 
The  Outlook  has  already  said  that,  in  its 
judgment,  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  is  a  much  better  epitome  of  Chris- 
tianity. But  that  difference  furnishes 
no  reason  why  men  of  these  different 
opinions  should  not  remain  in  the  same 
Church,  and  one  preach  the  five  laws  of 


righteousness  and  the  other  the  Parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

In  our  judgment,  those  who  direct 
and  control  the  affairs  of  a  Christian 
Church  should  direct  and  control  them 
in  the  spirit  of  the  extract  above  given 
from  Jeremy  Taylor ;  and  those  who  are 
in  any  doubt  of  their  right  in  the  Church 
of  their  earlier  faith  should  assume  that 
this  spirit  animates  die  Church,  and 
should  count  themselves  safe  alike  from 
the  criticism  of  others  and  from  the 
reproaches  of  their  own  conscience  in 
their  "mutual  toleration  and  private 
liberty  of  persuasion,"  It  is  time  enough 
for  any  minister  who  doubts  whether  he 
belongs  in  the  Church  to  conclude  that 
his  more  traditional  or  more  orthodox 
associates  do  not  believe  in  this  tolera- 
tion and  liberty  when  they  attempt  to 
deny  it  to  him.  Until  they  do  so,  he 
should  assume  it  as  the  recognized 
spirit  of  the  Church,  and  alike  exercise 
it  toward  others  and  expect  that  it  will 
be  exercised  toward  himself. 


Impressions  of  a  Careless  Traveler 


AN  endiusiastic  friend  of  mine 
says  that  the  entire  State  of 
Maine  ought  to  be  purchased 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  set 
apart  for  a  National  park.  I  suppose 
he  would  allow  some  reservations  for 
permanent  inhabitants — such  as  Port- 
land, Lewiston,  and  Bangor — and  per- 
manent land  leases  on  conditions  regu- 
lating the  shooting,  fishing,  and  timber- 
cutting.  Certainly  the  State  has  some 
great  advantages  for  such  a  National 
park  without  being  bought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  dedicated  to  the  public. 
Its  woods  still  abound  with  game,  its 
lakes  and  streams  with  perch,  pickerel, 
and  trout  Its  innumerable  lakes — 
ponds  the  modest  inhabitants  call  them 
— furnish  ideal  camping  spots.  Its  vil- 
lages, even  as  one  sees  them  from  a  rail- 
road train,  charm  by  the  attractiveness 
of  their  freshly  painted  houses,  the  natu- 
ral untrimmed  lawns  which  surround 
them,  and  the  splendid  trees  which 
shade  them.  Only  old  England  sur- 
passes these  villages  in  the  beauty  and 
freshness  of  the  flowers  which  seem  to 


gfrow  spontaneously.  And  though  the 
roads  are  not  inviting  to  automobilists, 
and  are  frequently  stony,  often  dusty, 
and  sometimes  muddy — in  short,  are 
more  like  lanes  than  highways — ^they 
furnish  an  infinite  variety  of  scenic 
beauty  to  both  rider  and  driver. 

But  to  me  the  peculiar  charm  of  Maine 
is  its  coast  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  more  attractive  cruising  waters  in 
the  world  than  those  along  the  coast  of 
Maine.  I  have  cruised  in  Long  Island 
Sound  from  Stamford  to  Cape  Cod ;  I 
have  a  little  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  romantic  coast  of  Scotland  and  the 
blue  waters  and  the  picturesque  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  I  have  the 
measure  of  familiarity  which  three  or 
four  experiences  of  cruising  could  give 
me  with  the  coast  of  Maine  from  Portland 
on  the  west  to  Grindstone  Neck  and 
Winter  Harbor  on  Frenchman's  Bay  on 
the  east.  For  the  benefit  of  those  whose 
local  geographical  knowledge  is  limited, 
it  is  proper  to  add  parenthetically  that 
Grindstone  Neck  and  Winter  Harbor  are 
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the  eastern  boundary  of  Frenchman's 
Bay — the  bay  upon  which  the  cottages  at 
Bar  Harbor  look  out  from  their  hillside. 
Probably  to  the  "greater  number  of  sum- 
mer visitors,  who  camp,  or  cottage,  or 
board  at  some  of  the  numerous  hotels, 
the  cbiefest  attraction  of  Maine  is  its 
summer  climate.  The  nights  are  always 
cool — sometimes,  to  lovers  of  a  warm 
climate,  like  myself,  too  cool.  The  days 
are  generally  comfortably  warm,  but 
rarely,  very  rarely,  uncomfortably  hot 
To  those  who  want  a  stimulant,  not  a 
sedative,  no  climate  could  be  better  than 
the  admixture  of  mountain  and  sea  air 
which  in  different  proportions  offers  its 
invigorating  tonic  to  the  summer  so- 
journer along  this  coast.  The  varieties 
are  very  considerable.  Captain  White 
tells  me  that  in  winter  it  is  eight  degrees 
warmer  on  Long  Island,  the  outermost 
island  south  of  Bar  Harbor,  than  it  is  at 
Mount  Desert ;  and  comparing  the  soft- 
ened air  of  Fox  Island  Thoroughfare 
with  the  frosty  air  of  Camden  or  Mount 
Desert  in  August,  I  can  well  believe  him. 
Personally,  when  the  strenuous  work  of 
the  busy  winter  comes  to  its  close,  I  want 
for  a  time  a  sedative,  not  a  stimulant,  so 
I  rarely  go  to  the  coast  of  Maine  before 
August.  But  those  who  go  earlier  find 
the  invigoration  that  they  want  in  simply 
being  and  breathing.  They  sit  upon  the 
hotel  piazzas  and  read  and  smoke,  or 
sew  and  gossip,  according  to  their  sex ; 
or  they  ride  or  drive  or  follow  some  of 
the  numerous  trails  in  the  splendid 
woods;  or  they  climb  the  miniature 
mountains ;  or  diey  work  off  their  super- 
fluous energies  in  golf  or  tennis ;  or  per- 
haps they  take  a  rod  and  bring  home 
trout  for  supper,  or  go  out  with  a  fisher- 
man into  the  bay  for  cod  or  haddock. 
One  friend  tells  me  that  when  the  father 
and  sons  have  brought  home  no  fish  the 
day  before,  the  butler  steps  out  of  the 
front  door  on  the  rocks  and  in  the  early 
morning  catches  the  family  breakfast 

But  only  tfiey  who  enjoy  the  sea  get 
the  full  benefit  of  the  coast  of  Maine, 
and  they  are  evidently  in  a  minority. 
True,  there  are  many  scores  who  go  out 
sailii^  for  an  afternoon,  an  experience 
which  is  related  to  cruising  much  as 
riding  round  and  round  on  a  tan-bark 


circle  in  a  riding  academy  is  to  real 
horseback-riding  in  the  open  countiy  in 
a  riding  t  ip  of  a  week.  There  are  two 
forms  of  cruise.  I  suppose  the  million- 
aire who  fits  out  an  ocean  steamer  and 
follows  the  courses  which  the  regular 
steamers  mark  out  for  him  thinks  he  is 
cruising.  I  do  not  He  is  merely  trav- 
eling in  a  private  steamboat  But  a  rich 
man,  thoi^  not  a  millionaire,  may  own 
a  yacht  with  its  cabin  and  its  stateroom, 
its  sailing-master  and  its  seamen,  its 
steward  and  its  cook,  and  go  in  the 
water  highways,  and  anchor  where  the 
big  boats  anchor  and  the  big  hotels  are, 
and  live  as  luxuriously  on  the  sea  as  on 
the  land.  He  can  have  a  very  good 
time  even  so ;  I  know,  for  I  have  tried 
it  And  it  is  probably  as  near  the  per- 
fect thing  as  the  rich  and  luxurious  can 
get  But  it  is  not  the  perfect  thing. 
For  that  one  must  hire  a  fishing-sloop, 
with  a  moderate-sized  cabin  and  a  good- 
sized  cockpit ;  he  must  get  a  skipper 
who  knows  the  waters  and  can  run  into 
any  one  of  the  scores  of  little  harbors 
that  yachts  and  their  sailing-masters 
know  nothing  of ;  he  must  either  get  a 
skipper  who  can  cook  or  he  must  be 
able  to  cook  for  himself ;  he  must  live 
on  fish,  lobsters,  and  fresh  ^;gs,  eked  out 
with  a  moderate  supply  of  canned  vege- 
tables and  canned  soups,  fresh  v^^eta- 
bles  being  difficult  to  procure  ;  he  must 
have  charts  of  the  waters,  and  enjoy 
"  picking  up  "  the  buoys,  or  even  working 
his  way  into  little-known  harbors  that 
are  not  buoyed  out  at  all ;  and  he  must, 
above  all,  be  a  man  with  human  interests 
and  a  liking  for  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men.  The  cruise  that  stands  out 
most  clearly  in  my  recollection  was  one 
in  which  the  cabin  was  always  stu£^, 
and  smoky  if  the  wind  blew  in  the  wrong 
direction  when  the  skipper  was  cooking 
the  dinner,  so  that  we  slept  on  the  deck 
with  a  sailcloth  roof  rigged  over  the 
boom.  The  walk  in  the  evening  after  the 
day's  sail  was  ended,  through  the  pas- 
ture to  the  nearest  famvbouse  for  a  pail 
of  fresh  milk  and  a  ten-minutes'  gossip 
with  the  house-mother,  who  had  not  seen 
a  strange  face  perhaps  for  weeks ;  the 
chat  with  the  fisherman's  or  lobsterman's 
boy  who  sculled  out  to  our  boat  to  see 
who  we  were  and  to  make  a  call  on  the 
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strangers ;  the  row  in  the  harbor  after 
supper  under  the  starlight ;  the  yams  the 
skipper  reeled  off  to  us  over  our  simple 
supper  of  bread  and  butter,  fresh  lobster, 
and  cocoa — yams  which  he  told  so  often 
that  he  knew  as  little  as  we  how  much 
was  history  and  how  much  fiction — ^these 
are  the  elements  that  make  up  a  real 
craise.  The  air,  the  sleep,  the  diet,  the 
appetite,  the  exercise,  the  scenery,  and, 
above  all,  the  men  and  women,  genuine, 
sincere,  simple-hearted,  shrewd  minded, 
hospitable-souled,  combine  to  make  a 
whole  which  neither  the  novelist  nor  the 
dramatist  can  equal.  "  Captain  Eri  "  is 
an  interesting  story ;  but  reading  it  can- 
not be  compared  to  living  with  Captain 
Eri  for  a  week. 

These  islands  are  lacking  in  those 
institutions  on  which  we  are  apt  to  de- 
pend for  the  nurturing  of  our  higher  life. 
There  are  no  libraries,  no  book-stores, 
and  the  cheap  books  which  find  their 
way  hither  are  not  nutritive.  The 
schools  generally  are  in  session  for  short 
terms  and  with  constantly  changing 
teachers.  There  is  no  instruction  in 
hygiene  or  home-building  or  home  cul- 
ture. There  is  quite  generally  a  church 
building,  but  the  services  are  spasmodic, 
and  the  preachers  not  always  instructive ; 
sometimes  they  are  sectarians  more 
desirous  to  proseljrte  than  to  instruct  or 
inspire.  Two  years  ago,  cmising  among 
these  islands,  I  said  to  my  companion, 
"  I  should  like  to  hire  a  launch,  have  an 
advance  agent  to  make  arrangements, 
and  then  go  on  a  missionary  cruise  along 
this  coast,  preaching  or  lecturing  every 
night,  and  doing  what  little  I  could  in 
personal  conferences  by  day."  This  year 
I  found  that  what  I  had  idly  dreamed 
some  one  else  had  practically  realized. 
The  two  McDonald  brothers,  one  settled 
at  Seal  Harbor,  the  other  at  Bar  Har- 
bor, both  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  have 
created  a  Maine  Coast  Missionary  So- 
ciety. They  are  both  Congregationalists, 
but  the  Society  is  undenominational,  the 
various  Protestant  denominations  being 
represented  on  the  committee.  That 
they  have  better  business  standing  than 
some  ministers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  a  local  bank  has  loaned  Uiem  $550 
on  their  joint  note ;  with  this  loan  they 


have  bought  a  sloop  with  an  auxiliary 
motor.  From  local  collections  they  have 
raised  money  enough  to  start  a  local 
missionary  on  his  coast  tour.  I  joined 
him  and  Mr.  A.  P.  McDonald  for  a 
cmise  of  two  days  and  two  nights. 

Captain  H.  £.  White  is  one  of  those 
men  whom  you  often  meet  in  New 
England  and  rarely  anywhere  else.  He 
can  build  a  house,  make  a  boat,  repair 
an  engine,  drive  and  care  for  a  horse, 
milk  a  cow,  cook  a  dinner,  navigate  a 
ship,  preach  a  sermon,  organize  a  Sun- 
day-school— and  what  else  I  know  not. 
On  our  trip  we  landed  at  four  in  the 
afternoon  on  an  ou^ying  island,  and 
walked  through  the  village  inviting 
the  people  to  the  service.  The  key  of 
the  church  was  apparently  in  the  pocket 
of  a  skipper  who  had  gone  to  Bar  Har- 
bor, but  Captain  White  had  no  fear  but 
that  some  one  had  a  key  or  could  pick  the 
lock ;  and  his  confidence  was  justified 
by  the  result.  Finding  two  women  whose 
husbands  were  off  fishing  and  whose 
cows  had  strayed  away,  he  went  after 
the  cows,  brought  them  home,  did  some 
of  the  milking,  and  got  back  to  his  sloop 
in  time  for  a  hasty  supper :  result — the 
women  could  come  to  service.  The 
little  church  was  full,  with  a  large  pro- 
portion of  men,  among  them  half  a  dozen 
sailors  from  a  mackerel-fishing  schooner 
anchored  in  the  harbor.  The  pathetic 
story  which  a  lobster  fisherman  told  us 
next  morning  of  his  dyspepsia,  and  his 
experience  with  all  sorts  of  drugs,  lent 
emphasis  to  Mr.  McDonald's  desire  to 
get  a  woman  graduate  of  some  domestic 
science  school  to  go  there  next  summer 
and  give  some  lessons  in  cooking  and 
hygiene.  These  ministers,  whose  sala- 
ries are  very  small,  ought  not  to  be  left 
to  pay  for  that  sloop.  They  have  issued 
five  hundred  and  fifty  shares  of  stock  at 
one  dollar  each.  Two  hundred  shares 
have  been  taken.  If  any  of  my  readers 
want  some  stock  which  pays  no  divi- 
dends and  involves  no  Mesponsibilities, 
they  can  get  some  by  sending  their 
money  either  to  the  Rev.  A.  P.  McDon- 
ald, Seal  Harbor,  or  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
McDonald,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  I  think 
it  is  pretty  good  stock  to  have. 

L.  A. 
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THE  STORY  OF  PORT  ARTHUR' 

By  George  Kennan 

Specul  Comspmdeat  of  Tke  Oitlook  u  tke  Far  East 

XII. — The  Surrender  of  Port  Arthur 


Mr.  Kennan's  "  Story  of  Port  Author,"  here  concluded,  will  be  followed  immediately  by 
a  series  of  three  articles  on  **  Korea  and  Its  Futtire."  These  articles  are  the  result  of  a  study 
of  Korea  made  the  past  summer  by  Mr.  Kennan,  and  will  discuss  the  personality  of  the 
Emperor  of  Korea,  the  national  character  of  the  people,  and  Japan's  administrative  methods 
in  Korea.  Japan  is  now  the  predominant  power  in  that  country,  and  the  world  is  watching 
her  action  with  keen  interest  Mr.  Kennan  finds  not  a  little  to  criticise  in  the  Japanese 
course  in  Korea,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  mistakes  made  by  the  Japanese 
Government  Speaking  of  the  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  affairs  in  Korea,  Mr.  Kennan  in  a 
private  letter  says :  "  I  have  found  already  a  missionary  view,  a  diplomatic  view,  a  Japanese 
view,  a  liberal  Korean  view,  a  conservative  Korean  view,  a  foreign  commercial  view,  and 
two  or  three  others.  ...  A  more  unpromising,  not  to  say  hopeless,  people  to  make  any- 
thing of  I  have  never  yet  seen.  ...  If  the  Japanese  succeed  in  making  an  honest,  self- 
respecting,  half-civilized  people  out  of  them  in  a  generation,  I  should  feel  as  much  respect 
for  their  administrative  ability  as  I  now  have  for  their  military  capacity."  The  Korean 
series  will  in  turn  be  followed  by  a  series  of  articles  from  China,  where  Mr.  Kennan  will 
q>end  some  months  in  study  and  observation.  The  indications  are  that  Eastern  problems 
will  largely  center  in  China  in  the  near  future,  and  Americans  have  a  deep  interest  in  more 
ways  than  one  in  these  problems  and  in  the  future  of  China.— The  Editors. 


WHEN,  in  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1904,  it  became 
evident  that  Admiral  Rojes- 
vensky  was  making  a  serious  attempt  to 
reach  the  Far  Easteni  waters  with  the 
Baltic  Fleet,  the  Japanese  Government 
saw  at  once  that  die  destruction  of  the 
Russian  war-ships  in  the  harbor  of  Port 
Arthur  was  a  matter  of  immediate  and 
urgent  necessity.  So  long  as  those  ships 
remained  afloat  and  in  seaworthy  con- 
dition, Admiral  Togo  would  be  tied  to 
blockading  duty ;  and  it  was  extremely 
important  not  only  that  he  should  be 
liberated,  but  that  he  should  be  set  free 
in  time  to  dock  and  clean  his  ships, 
make  necessary  repairs,  and  put  his  fleet 
in  the  highest  possible  state  of  effi<;iency 
before  he  should  be  compelled  to  fight  a 
decisive  battle  for  command  of  the  sea. 
The  coming  o(  the  Russian  "  armada  " 
made  the  battle-ships  and  cruisers  in  Port 
Arthur  more  important  than  the  fortress 
itself,  and  to  these  vessels,  therefore,  the 
Japanese  turned  their  attention.  It  was 
theoretically  possible  to  destroy  them  in 
'  Copyrigbt,  1905,  bj  the  Ootiook  Companr 


two  different  ways.  General  Nogi  might 
take  the  city  by  assault  and  then  sink 
the  squadron,  or  drive  it  out,  by  gunfire 
from  the  forts,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
might  destroy  it  by  long-range  bombard- 
ment, leaving  the  city  apd  the  forts  to 
be  taken  later  by  sap  and  mine.  The 
latter  course  would  be  the  easier  one, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  Japanese  were  not 
in  possession  of  any  point  from  which 
they  could  see  the  ships  at  which  they 
were  firing,  and  consequently  they  could 
not  be  certain  that  their  shells  and  armor- 
piercing  projectiles  were  producing  the 
desired  effect.  The  laiger  Russian  ships 
were  all  lying  at  anchor  in  or  near  the 
small  basin  known  as  the  Eastern  Har- 
bor, where  they  were  hidden  from  Japa- 
nese observation  by  the  intervening  hill 
of  Peyushan,  and  although  it  was  pos- 
sible to  reach  them  by  high-angle  fire,  it 
was  not  possible  to  make  sure  of  their 
complete  destruction. 

On  the  Japanese  right  flank,  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  old  town 
of  Port  Arthur,  there  was  a  high,  isolated, 
double  peak  known  as  203-Meter  Hill, 
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from  which  an  observer  might  look  be- 
hind Peyushan  and  see  the  Russian 
ships  in  any  position  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  them  to  take.  This  peak, 
however,  was  held  by  the  Russians  in 
great  force,  and,  under  the  skillful  direc- 
tion of  General"  Smirnoff,  it  had  been 
so  strongly  fortified  with  bomb-proof 
chambers,  steel-roofed  trenches,  and  wire 
entanglements  that  it  was  almost  as  for- 
midable as  a  permanent  fort.  If  this 
hill  could  be  captured,  and  used  as  an 
observation  post,  the  destruction  of  the 
ships  in  the  harbor  might  be  made  easy 
and  certain  ;  but  it  had  been  assaulted 
several  times  without  success,  and  it 
probably  could  not  be  taken  without  a 
great  sacrifice  of  life. 

When,  late  in  November,  General  Nogi 
received  from  the  home  Government,  or 
from  the  Emperor  in  person,  an  intima- 
tion that,  in  view  of  the  approach  of 
Admiral  Rojesvensky,  it  was  time  to 
make  an  end  of  the  Port  Arthur  ships, 
he  decided  to  assault  again  the  forts  of 
the  eastern  sector,  and,  if  possible,  break 
through  the  line  and  capture  the  city. 
The  attack  was  made  on  the  26th  of 
November,  and,  as  I  have  shown  in  an 
article  entitled  "Saps,  Mines,  and  As- 
saults," it  completely  failed.  The  Japa- 
nese took  Sungshushan  and  £3irlungshan 
— the  strongest  forts  east  of  the  railway — 
but  they  were  unable  to  hold  them  un- 
der the  tremendous  concentrated  fire  of 
the  other  Russian  forts  and  batteries, 
and  before  dark  that  afternoon  they 
were  driven  out  with  great  loss.  At  9  p.m. 
General  Nakamura,  at  the  head  of  two 
thousand  picked  men,  made  a  last,  des- 
perate attempt  to  retrieve,  in  part,  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  by  capturing  the 
old  fort  of  Sungshushan  on  the  direct 
Port  Arthur  road ;  but  after  receiving  a 
severe  wound  and  losing  a  large  part  of 
his  force,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
the  trenches  of  the  Fifth  Division. 
Fighting  continued  at  intervals  through 
out  the  night,  but  the  Japanese  made  no 
progp-ess,  and  when  day  broke,  on  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  General  N<^,  who 
had  spent  twenty-four  hours,  without 
sleep,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  valley, 
became  convinced  thac  the  city  could 
not  be  taken  by  assault  at  that  time.  He 
therefore  determined  to  shift  the  point 


of  attack  to  the  right  wing  and  storm 
203-Meter  Hill.  In  the  general  plan  of 
the  siege  this  hill  had  no  particular  im- 
portance, for  the  reason  that  it  was  dis- 
tant three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  city 
and  was  a  mere  outwork  in  the  main 
line  of  defense.  It  had  great  value, 
however,  as  a  place  of  observation,  and, 
until  the  Japanese  should  obtain  posses- 
sion of  it,  they  could  not  direct  their  long- 
range  fire  accurately  against  the  ships, 
nor  make  sure  that  the  latter  were  so 
completely  disabled  as  to  be  practically 
useless. 

When,  on  the  28th  of  November,  the 
order  was  given  to  assault  203-Meter 
Hill,  and  to  take  it  at  any  cost,  the  Jap- 
anese probably  did'  not  realize  that  they 
were  entering  upon  the  bloodiest  and 
most  desperate  engagement  of  the  whole 
siege,*  but  such  it  proved  to  be.  The 
fight  lasted  eight  days,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  time  the  crest  of  die  hill  was  stormed 
by  the  Japanese  and  recaptured  by  the 
Russians  three  or  four  times  in  succes- 
sion. The  Japanese,  in  the  intervals 
between  their  attacks,  subjected  the  hill 
to  furious  bombardment,  and  in  a  single 
day  and  night  threw  seventeen  hundred 
laige-caliber  projectiles  into  an  area 
comprising  less  ^an  ten  acres.  Under 
this  storm  of  shot  and  shell  the  Russians 
clung  to  their  shattered  trenches  and 
earthworks  with  desperate  tenacity,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  5th  of  December 
that  the  Japanese  finally  succeeded  in 
establishing  themselves  securely  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill.  No  statement  of  their 
loss  has  ever  been  made,  but  one  of 
General  Nogi's  staff  officers  told  me  that 
in  the  assaults  between  November  26 
and  December  2  they  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  about  ten  thousand  men,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  this  number  was 
increased  to  at  least  twelve  thousand  as 
a  result  of  the  fighting  between  Decem- 
ber 2  and  December  5.  The  hill  was 
captured  at  last,  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  in  the  whole  history  of 
warfare  a  mere  observation  post  was 
ever  bought  at  so  high  a  price.  With 
this  lookout  in  their  jxMsession,  however, 
the  Japanese  soon  disposed  of  the  Port 

■  Port  Arthur  was  completely  invested  in  July,  bat 
siege  operations  did  not  Begin  until  after  the  August 
assaults— probably  about  September  1. 
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Arthur  fleet.  Having  extended  their 
wires  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  they 
were  able  to  direct  by  telephone  the  fire 
of  their  howit2er  batteries,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  five  days  they  sunk 
four  battle-ships,  two  cruisers,  one  gun- 
boat, and  a  nturiber  of  other  vessels,  and 
forced  the  only  remaining  battle-ship, 
the  Sevastopol,  to  take  refuge  outside 
the  harbor,  where  she  was  eventually 
sunk  by  torpedo-boats.  Admiral  Togo 
was  informed  by  wireless  telegraphy  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Russian  ships,  but, 
not  daring  to  take  the  testimony  of  others 
in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  he  landed 
in  a  small  boat,  climbed  203-Meter  Hill, 
and,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  glass, 
satisfied  himself  that  the  Port  Arthur 
fleet  was  no  longer  in  existence.  Every 
vessel  of  any  importance  was  resting  on 
the  bottom  of  the  harbor,  and  the  tide 
was  ebbing  and  flowing  through  the 
shattered  hulls  of  all.  With  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Russian  ships  ended  what 
may  be  called  the  203-Meter  Hill  epi- 
sode. It  had  no  bearing  whatever  upon 
die  fall  of  Port  Arthur,  and  was  virtually 
a  side  issue,  forced  upon  General  Nogi 
by  die  coming  of  the  Baltic  Fleet. 

As  soon  as  the  ships  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  Japanese  were  at  liberty  to 
prosecute  the  siege  in  accordance  with  the 
original  plan,  and,  turning  their  attention 
once  more  to  the  part  of  the  Russian 
line  which  lay  east  of  the  railway,  they 
began  digging  tunnels  under  the  walls 
of  Sungshushan,  Ehrlungshan,  and  the 
North  Fort  of  Keekwan.  The  resistance 
offered  by  the  Russians  was  compara- 
tively feeble,  and  on  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber General  Nogi's  engineers  exploded 
a  series  of  mines  under  the  escarp  of 
the  fort  last  named  and  made  a  breach 
in  the  parapet  wide  enough  to  admit  a 
storming  party.  The  Japanese  in  the 
advanced  parallels  at  once  rushed  into 
the  gap  and  tried  to  carry  the  fort  by 
assault,  but,  encountering  a  formidable 
wire  entanglement  inside  the  inclosure, 
they  were  brought  to  a  stand,  and  were 
finally  driven  out  by  the  fire  of  machine 
guns  which  the  garrison  had  placed 
behind  a  strong  traversing  wall  of  sand- 
bags. At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening 
General  Samajima,  dressed  in  a  new 
unifonn  and  wearing  all  his  crosses  and 


medals  in  expectation  of  death,  went  to 
the  front  and  took  command  of  the  troops 
in  person.  Another  assault  was  then 
made,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle 
which  lasted  more  than  four  hours  and 
cost  the  Japanese  five  hundred  and  forty- 
three  officers  and  men,  the  Russians 
were  finally  expelled  and  the  remnant  of 
the  assaulting  column  took  possession  of 
the  fort.  It  was  found  to  contain  nine 
rapid-fire  guns,  four  Maxims,  more  than 
a  thousand  artillery  shells,  and  sixteen 
thousand  rounds  of  ammunition  for 
machine  g^ns  and  rifles. 

As  the  capture  of  203-Meter  Hill  was 
the  first  decisive  victory  won  by  the 
Japanese  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  so 
North  Keekwan  was  the  first  of  the 
permanent  forts  that  they  succeeded  in 
taking  and  holding.  They  had  made 
three  general  assaults  without  breaking 
through  the  enemy's  line,  and  had  spent 
three  months  and  a  half  in  digging, 
sapping,  storming  outworks,  and  laying 
mines  ;  but  at  last  they  were  beginning 
to  gather  the  fruits  of  their  long  and 
patient  labor.  Just  a  week  after  the 
capture  of  North  Xeekwan,  the  engineers 
and  sappers  of  the  Ninth  Division  com- 
pleted the  excavation  of  five  tunnels 
under  the  parapet  of  Ehrlungshan,  and 
loaded  them  with  immense  charges  of 
dynamite.  Three  days  later  these  sub- 
terranean mines  were  fired  simultaneous- 
ly by  electricity,  and  the  tremendous 
explosion  that  ensued  filled  the  moat 
with  d^ris  and  completely  shattered 
the  front  wall.  As  soon  as  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  the  Japanese  charged  into 
the  breach ;  but  they  were  immediately 
checked  by  a  destructive  fire  from  ma- 
chine guns  which  the  garrison  had  placed 
behind  a  wall  of  sand-bags  on  the  goige 
of  the  fort.  Finding  it  impossible  to 
occupy  the  inclosure  in  the  face  of  this 
fire,  the  Japanese  telephoned  their  bat- 
teries on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  to 
support  them  by  means  of  a  bombard- 
ment, and  in  a  few  moments  the  howit- 
zers of  the  Ninth  Division  beg^n  throw- 
ing shelb  into  the  rear  of  the  fort,  over 
the  heads  of  the  assaulting  column. 
This  so  demoralized  the  Russian  gun- 
ners that  they  were  unable  to  prevent 
the  Japanese  from  obtaining  a  foothold 
and  intrenching  themselves  behind  sand- 
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bags  inside  the  inclosure.  This  prac- 
tically determined  the  result  of  the  en- 
gagement. The  garrison  fought  gallantly, 
and  held  the  rear  of  the  fort  for  nine 
hours  after  the  assaulting  column  entered 
the  breach  in  the  front  parapet,  but  they 
were  finally  driven  out,  and  at  half-past 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Japanese 
were  in  full  possession. 

Of  the  three  permanent  forts  in  the 
main  line  of  the  Japanese  attack  only 
one  remained  un taken,  and  that  one  was 
destined  to  fall  soon.  On  the  last  day 
of  1904  the  sappers  and  engineers  of 
the  First  Division  fired  a  series  of  mines 
that  they  had  laid  in  tunnels  under  the 
fort  of  Sungshushan.  The  explosion 
killed  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  gar- 
rison outright,  buried  one  hundred  and 
sixty  more  in  the  ruins  of  a  bomb-proof 
chamber,  and  so  breached  and  shattered 
the  front  parapet  that  a  storming  party 
was  able  to  force  an  entrance  and  take 
complete  possession  of  the  place  in  less 
than  an  hour.  The  close  of  the  year, 
therefore,  and  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  of  the  siege,  found  the  Japanese 
in  possession  of  ail  the  Russian  forts  in 
the  main  line  of  defense  from  Sungshu- 
shan to  East  Keekwan — a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Between  the 
besiegers  and  the  city  of  Port  Arthur 
there  lay  only  the  Chinese  wall,  two 
recently  constructed  earthworks  known 
as  H  Fort  and  the  New  Fort  of  Pan- 
lungshan,  and  the  fortified  hill  of  Wang- 
tai. 

There  was  still  time  for  the  Russians 
to  concentrate  their  whole  force  on  the 
naturally  strong  hill  of  Wangtai  and  to 
make  there  a  last  stand  in  defense  of 
the  city;  but  they  were  apparently  so 
disheartened  and  demoralized  by  the 
loss  of  Sungshushan  and  Ehrlungshan 
that  they  were  wholly  incapable  of  ra- 
tional thought  or  action.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  ascertain,  they  made 
no  attempt  during  the  night  of  the  3 1st 
to  reinforce  the  slender  garrisons  of  H 
Fort  and  the  New  Fort  of  Panlungshan, 
nor  did  they  try  to  strengthen  the  line 
of  the  Chinese  wall,  which  the  Japanese 
would  have  held  against  them  for  a 
fortnight.  They  simply  let  things  drift, 
and  were  no  better  prepared  to  resist  a 
further  Japanese  advance  on  the  morn- 


ing of  the  1st  than  they  had  been  the 
night  before.  Taking  advantage  erf  their 
adversaries'  irresolution  and  inaction,  the 
besiegers  made  a  breach  in  the  Chinese 
wall  soon  after  daybreak ;  stormed  H 
Fort  and  the  New  Fort  of  Panlungshan 
at  seven  o'clock ;  attacked  Wangtai  at 
nine ;  and,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  artil- 
lery fire,  captured  it  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  fee- 
bleness of  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
Russians  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  with  twenty-five  thousand  able- 
bodied  men  in  the  fortress  as  a  whole, 
they  left  only  twenty-four  dead  in  the 
Wangtai  intrenchments  when  they  aban- 
doned them  and  fled  to  the  city. 

Seeing  that  the  Japanese  were  in  a 
position  from  which  they  could  look  di- 
rectly down  into  the  Port  Arthur  streets, 
General  Stoessel,  without  calling  a  coun- 
cil of  his  general  officers,  decided  to 
surrender,  and  soon  after  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to 
the  Japanese  lines  in  the  Shuishi  valley 
with  the  following  note  to  General  Nogi : 

your  Excellency  : 

Judg^ing  from  the  general  situation  within 
the  area  of  fighting,  I  think  that  further  re- 
sistance is  needless.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
avoid  further  loss  of  life,  I  ask  you  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  terms  of  surrender.  Should  you 
accept  my  proposal,  you  will  appoint  a  com- 
missioner in  order  to  discuss  the  terms  and 
process  of  surrender  and  fix  a  place  of  meet- 
ing between  your  commissioner  and  ours. 
I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  highest  consideration.  Stoessel. 

The  Russian  proposal  was  accepted, 
commissioners  were  appointed,  and  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  at 
9:45  P.M.  on  the  2d  of  January.  There 
has  i)een  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
controversy  with  regard  to  the  question 
whether  the  surrender  of  Port  Arthur 
was  necessary  and  justifiable  or  not 
Dr.  Morrison,  of  the  London  "  Times," 
who  visited  the  city  and  the  fortifica- 
tions immediately  after  the  capitulation, 
declares  that  "  no  more  discreditable 
surrender  has  been  recorded  in  history," 
while  my  associate,  Mr.  Curtis,  who  was 
also  on  the  gp'ound  and  who  had  seen 
most  of  the  siege,  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Russians  were  forced  to  capitulate,  and 
that  even  if  they  had  continued  to  resist 
they  could  not  possibly  have  held  the 
city  for  a  longer  period  than  four  or  five 
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days.  As  I  was  compelled  by  illness  to 
return  to  Japan  in  December,  and  did 
not  see  the  last  act  in  the  great  drama 
of  the  siege,  I  am  unable  to  express  an 
opinion  based  on  personal  observation  ; 
but  I  am  familiar  with  the  topography  of 
the  country,  and,  in  the  light  of  the  in- 
formation that  is  now  accessible,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  form  a  trustworthy  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
case. 

Inasmuch  as  General  Stoessel  has  ex- 
pressly declared  that  he  surrendered 
"  without  consulting  anybody,"  and  that 
he  assumes  all  responsibility,'  it  is  only 
fair  to  hear  first  what  he  has  to  say  in 
his  own  defense.  In  an  official  report 
to  the  Czar  bearing  the  dates  December 
28  and  December  29  (just  before  the 
surrender)  he  made  the  following  state- 
ments :  *'  The  position  of  the  fortress  is 
becoming  very  painful.  Our  principal 
enemies  are  scurvy  and  the  eleven-inch 
shells.  0»/y  a  few  persons  remain  un- 
attackedby  the  scurvy,  which  mows  down 
men  and  spreads  despite  all  possible 
measures.  The  passive  endurance  of 
the  enemy's  eleven-inch  gun  bombard- 
ment, the  impossibility  of  reply  for  want 
of  ammunition,  the  outbreak  of  scurvy. 
the  loss  of  officers — all  these  have  caused 
a  daily  diminution  of  defense.  .  .  . 
Many  companies  are  commanded  by  en- 
signs, each  company  averaging  about  sixty 
men.  .  .  .  Hardly  any  ammunition  is 
left.  I  shall  take  measures  to  prevent 
carnage  in  the  streets.  The  scurvy  is 
weakening  the  garrison  sensibly.  Now, 
ten  thousand  men  are  under  arms ;  they 
are  all  ill.  .  .  .  We  beg  herewith  your 
Majesty's  pardon.  We  have  done  all 
that  human  power  can  do.  I  beseech 
your  Majesty  to  take  pity  on  us  and 
sympathize  with  our  position." 

On  the  1 9th  of  January  the  General 
said  to  a  reporter  of  the  "  North  China 
Daily  News,"  at  Shanghai,  that  "he 
could  have  held  out  only  for  three  or 
four  days,  at  the  outside,  if  he  had  not 
surrendered  when  he  did.  With  regard 
to  the  large  supplies  of  shells  found  in- 
side the  fortress  by  the  Japanese,  he 
stated  that  these  were  only  for  the  guns 
of  small    caliber.     The  large  guns  had 

'Interview  at  Aden  with  the  special  correspondent 
cf  the  Paris  "Matin." 


only  a  few  rounds  apiece  left,  and  the 
small-arm  ammunition  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  ward  off  one  Japanese  attack." 

At  Aden,  on  his  way  home,  the  Gen- 
eral said  to  a  special  correspondent  of 
the  Paris  "  Matin  :"  "  The  town  could,  at 
the  outside,  have  held  out  four  days 
longer.  The  ammunition  that  could  be 
used,  and  the  provisions,  were  almost  en- 
tirely exhausted.  It  is  true'that  there  re- 
mained six  thousand  common  shells  and 
a  few  hundred  high-explosive  shells,  and 
two  million  cartridges — that  is  to  say, 
next  to  nothing  against  the  eleven-inch 
guns  of  the  Japanese.  As  to  the  men  I  had 
left,  they  mustered  only  three  thousand, 
suffering  from  scurvy,  stricken  with  ill- 
ness and  fever,  obliged  to  fight  sitting  or 
lying  down  in  the  trenches,  where  the 
dead  could  no  longer  be  picked  up. 
Eighteen  thousand  men  were  in  the 
hospitals.  The  remainder  were  in  their 
graves.  For  several  months  my  men  had 
two  hundred  grammes  of  horse-meat  a 
week.  That  was  all  their  food,  and  to  cook 
it  we  were  obliged  to  give  them  machine- 
grease."  When  General  Stoessel  arrived 
in  Moscow,  a  reception  was  given  to  him 
by  the  municipality,  and  in  reply  to  the 
welcoming  address  of  the  Mayor  he  said : 
"  It  was  not  our  fault  that  Port  Arthur 
had  to  fall.  We  resisted  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. As  early  as  October  the  Japanese 
held  us  fast,  having  taken  all  the  im- 
portant forts  over  an  area  of  four  kilo- 
meters. They  were  in  a  position  to  force 
an  entrance  into  the  fortress  at  any 
moment,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  grief  I 
was  obliged  to  surrender  Port  Arthur, 
since  in  any  case  the  enemy  would  have 
taken  it  at  the  first  assault.  .  .  .  IVe 
hadjij  officers  killed  out  of68o,  and  all 
were  wounded — some  as  many  as  eight 
times.  Out  of  17,000  men,  only  4,000, 
including  the  wounded,  were  left.  We 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  for  want  of  food 
and  ammunition." ' 

If  the  statements  made  in  the  extracts 
above  quoted  are  true,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  surrender  of 
Port  Arthur  was  at  least  excusable. 
When  the  commander  of  a  fortress  has 
an  available  force  of  only  three  or  four 
thousand  men,  all  of  whom  are  sick; 
when  he  has  little  or  no  food,  and  is 
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unable  to  return  the  enemy's  fire  for 
want  of  ammunition,  he  cannot  be 
severely  blamed  if  he  decides  to  capitu- 
late. But  does  General  Stoessel  tell  the 
truth — or  anything  like  the  truth  ? 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  charac- 
teristics of  the  Japanese  in  time  of  war 
is  the  painstaking  accuracy  with  which 
they  tabulate,  and  enumerate  the  things 
that  fall  into  their  hands  on  the  battle- 
field, or  in  a  captured  fort.  As  soon 
as  they  were  able  to  do  so,  they  made 
a  full  classified  invoice  of  the  food, 
guns,  and  ammunition  that  they  found 
in  Port  Arthur,  and  a  complete  list  of 
the  able-bodied  prisoners  who  surren- 
dered. By  comparing  invoice  and  list 
with  General  Stoessel's  statements  we 
may  see  how  much  credence  should  be 
given  to  the  latter,  and  may  form  some- 
thing like  an  accurate  idea  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  Port  Arthur  when  the 
capitulation  agreement  was  signed. 

Take,  first,  the  number  of  able-bodied 
combatants.  In  his  official  report  to  the 
Czar,  General  Stoessel  declared  that,  at 
the.  time  of  the  surrender,  his  companies 
had  been  reduced  to  an  average  of  sixty 
men  each,  and  that,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  unwounded  officers,  many  of 
these  companies  were  commanded  by 
ensigns.  In  his  speech  at  Moscow  he 
said,  "We  had  317  officers  killed  out 
of  680,  and  all  were  wounded."  Gen- 
eral Nogi,  however,  reports  that  he  took 
as  prisoners  seventeen  generals  and 
thirteen  hundred  and  six  other  officers 
nrfio  were  neither  wounded  nor  sick. 
This  number  would  have  given  four  offi- 
cers to  every  company,  or  one  officer  to 
every  fifteen  men.  General  Stoessel 
says,  furthermore,  that  his  garrison  had 
been  reduced  from  17,000  to  4,000,  the 
latter  number  including  wounded.  Gen- 
eral Nop's  records  show  that  he  cap- 
tured 25,01 1  men  of  the  rank  and  file 
who  were  neither  sick  nor  wounded,  and 
whose  i^ysical  condition  was  such  that, 
soon  after  the  surrender,  they  marched 
fifteen  miles  from  the  fortress  to  the 
railway  station  of  Choreishi.' 

But  perhaps  General  Stoessel  came 
nearer  the  truth  in  the  matter  of  food. 

'  TM*  namber  includes  able^iodied  sailon  uid 
marines  from  the  shim,  but  does  not  include  non- 
combalantt,  many  of  whom  volunteered,  or  were  com- 
pelM  to  imdir  militarr  MTTic*. 


In  every  report  and  every  statement  that 
he  made,  from  Port  Arthur  to  Moscow, 
he  declared  that  his  "  provisions  were 
almost  entirely  exhausted,"  that  "  only  a 
few  persons  remained  unattacked  by 
scurvy,"  that  his  men  had  nothing  to 
eat  except  horse-flesh  and  machine- 
grease,  and  that  he  "  could  hold  out  no 
longer  for  want  of  food."  General  Nogi 
reports  that  he  found  in  the  fortress 
690,000  rations  of  flour,  666,000  rations 
of  hard-bread,  80,000  rations  of  split 
barley,  175,000  rations  of  tinned  beef, 
11,200  rations  of  com  meal,  1,125 
rations  of  rice,  33,000  pounds  of  sugar, 
583,000  pounds  of  salt,  and  horse- 
fodder  for  fifty-six  days.  Adding  these 
food  supplies  together,  we  find  that  the 
fortress  contained  provisions  enough  to 
last  an  army  of  41,000  men  thirty-nine 
days,  without  any  reduction  of  the  nor- 
mal ration.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  1 5,000  sick  and  wound- 
ed men  probably  would  not  eat  half 
their  allowance,  there  was  food  enough 
on  hand  to  last  them  and  the  25,000  able- 
bodied  combatants  at  least  two  months. 
But  25,000  men,  even  though  they  be 
able-bodied  and  well  fed,  cannot  fight 
without  ammunition ;  and  General  Stoes- 
sel expressly  said,  in  his  last  report  to 
the  Czar,  in  his  interviews  at  Shanghai 
and  Aden,  and  in  his  speech  at  Moscow, 
that  he  "  could  not  reply  to  the  enemy's 
fire  for  want  of  ammunition,"  that  his 
"  ammunition  was  almost  entirely  ex- 
hausted," and  that  "  the  large  guns  had 
only  a  few  rounds  apiece  left."  General 
Nogi  reports  that  he  found  in  the  fortress 
4,773  rounds  of  ammunition  for  cannon 
of  six-inch  caliber  and  upward,  62,640 
rounds  for  guns  of  three  to  six-inch  cali- 
ber, and  138,821  rounds  for  quick-firers, 
small  field-pieces,  and  Maxims.  This 
supply  would  have  enabled  the  Russian 
artillery  to  fire  about  3  500  rounds  a  day 
for  a  period  of  two  months.  Of  small- 
arm  ammunition  General  Stoessel  says 
he  had  "  barely  enough  to  ward  off  one 
Japanese  attack."  General  Nogi's  offi- 
cers, however,  found  5,436,240  rounds, 
or  enough  for  two  months'  consumption 
at  the  rate  of  90,000  rounds  per  day. 
The  fortress  also  contained  thirty-three 
tons  of  gunpowder,  l,Sii6  explosives 
(mines,  grenades,  etc.),  and  "  an  enor* 
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moos  amount  of  material  and  appliances 
intended  for  use  in  the  further  strength- 
ening of  the  forts."  The  mmiber  of 
cannon  remaining  in  a  state  of  efficiency 
was  five  hundred  and  twenty-eight. 

The  extraordinary  discrepancy  be- 
tween General  Stoessel's  statements  and 
General  Nt^'s  reports  is  susceptible  of 
two  explanations.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  Russian  commander  was  grossly 
ignorant  of  all  the  essential  facts  of  the 
situation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  he  knew  the  facts,  but  con- 
sciously and  deliberately  misrepresented 
them  in  order  to  excuse  his  own  weakness 
and  incompetence.  I  do  not  know  which 
of  these  suppositions  is  true ;  but  either 
of  them  is  fatal  to  General  Stoessel's  repu- 
tation as  an  officer,  and  the  second  one 
is  ruinous  to  his  character  as  a  man. 
Wherever  the  truth  may  lie,  so  far  as  he 
personally  is  concerned,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  Port  Arthur  might  have  been 
held  for  another  month — ^possibly  two 
months.  It  had  a  garrison  of  seventeen 
generals,  thirteen  hundred  other  officers, 
and  twenty-five  thousand  able-bodied 
men,  and  its  supply  of  food  and  ammu- 
nition, if  used  carefully  and  judiciously, 
would  have  lasted  at  least  sixty  days. 
I  am  unable,  however,  to  agree  with  Dr. 
Morrison  and  most  of  the  other  corre- 
spondents in  regarding  the  surrender 
itself  as  unnecessary  and  discreditable. 
After  the  Japanese  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Wangtai  Hill,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  gar- 
rison to  drive  them  back,  or  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  city.  It  would  have 
been  almost  as  difficult  to  do  so  as  to 
defend  the  city  of  Washington  with 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  after  a  hostile 
and  victorious  army  of  seventy-five  thou- 
sand had  captured  the  northern  hills 
from  Fourteenth  Street  to  Kalorama 
Heights.  The  Japanese  might  have 
accomplished  such  a  task,  but  for  the 
cowed,  dispirited,  and  badly  led  Rus- 
sians it  was  an  impossibility.  The  weak- 
ness, dierefore,  was  not  in  the  act  of 
surrender ;  it  was  in  the  management  of 
the  defense  during  the  last  two  months 
of  the  siege.  The  situation,  when  Gen- 
eral Stoessel  surrendered,  was  hopeless  ; 
bat  he  should  not  have  allowed  it  to 
become  hopeless. 


The  main  fight  for  the  defense  of  Port 
Arthur  ought  to  have  been  made  on  and 
after  the  30th  of  October,  when  the  Jap- 
anese first  obtained  a  foothold  on  the 
edges  of  the  moats.  They  were  then  in 
very  weak  force,  and  they  should  have 
been  dislodged  at  all  hazards  and  at  any 
cost.  A  capable  and  prudent  command- 
er, with  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
available  men,  five  hundred  guns,  and 
an  abundant  supply  of  ammunition, 
never  would  have  permitted  an  active 
and  resourceful  enemy  thoroughly  to 
establish  and  intrench  himself  in  posi- 
tions from  which  tunnels  could  easily  be 
carried  under  the  forts.  He  would  have 
tried,  at  least,  to  drive  the  assailants 
back,  and  never  would  have  ceased  to 
contest  that  ground  while  he  had  a  sol- 
dier that  could  fig^t  and  dig,  and  guns 
that  could  be  fired.  He  might  have  lost 
thousands  of  men,  and  mig^t  have  been 
overwhelmed  at  last,  but  he  would  not 
have  been  forced  to  surrender  in  Jan- 
uary, and  his  defeat  would  not  have  been 
attended  with  disgrace.  It  ought  to 
have  been  apparent  to  General  Stoessel 
that  if  he  allowed  the  Japanese  to  hold 
the  counterscarps  of  the  moats,  and  drive 
tunnels  under  the  parapets  of  the  forts, 
the  capture  of  the  latter  would  inevitably 
follow ;  but  on  the  days  when  I  went  to 
the  front,  or  watched  the  operations  from 
229-Meter  Hill,  he  was  doing  little  or 
nothing,  and  seemed  to  regard  General 
Nogi's  sapping  and  mining  operations 
with  indifference.  He  had  plenty  of 
ammunition  and  plenty  of  men,  and  yet 
he  allowed  the  Japanese  to  work  unmo- 
lested for  hours  and  days  at  a  time,  in 
open  pits  and  trenches,  less  than  a 
hundred  feet  from  the  parapets  of  his 
strongest  forts.  His  sorties  and  coimter- 
attacks  were  not  made  when  they  ought 
to  have  been,  and  were  seldom  pushed 
home  i  his  countermining  was  on  a  very 
small  scale;  and  his  bombardment  of 
the  advanced  Japanese  p>ositions  was 
weak,  desultory,  and  ineffective.  The 
place  to  defend  Port  Arthur  was  outside 
the  moats  of  Sung^hushan,  Ehrluiigshan, 
and  North  Keekwan,  not  on  the  slopes 
of  Wangtai.  If  the  Russians  bad  foi^lbt 
in  front  of  these  forts  as  they  fought  on 
203-Meter  Hill,  Port  Arthur  would  not 
have  fallen  when  it  did,  and  Marshal 
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Oyama  would  not  have  had  the  aid  of 
General  Nogi's  army  and  guns  in  the 
battle  of  Mukden.  In  my  judgment,  the 
surrender  on  the  1st  of  January  was  jus- 
tifiable, because  the  situation  was  then 
hopeless;  but  the  capture  of  the  forts 
which  made  it  hopeless  was  the  direct 
result  of  weakness,  lack  of  intelligence, 
and  lack  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the 
general  in  command  of  the  fortress. 
The  surrender  was  discreditable  only  as 
the  final  outcome  of  military  incapacity. 
The  Russian  soldiers,  as  a  rule,  fought 
with  a  courage  that  deserves  the  highest 
commendation ;  but  the  Russian  com- 
manders, with  the  exception  of  Kondra- 
chenko.  Folk,  and  Smimof,  were  wholly 
outclassed  by  the  Japanese. 

In  a  review  of  the  siege  as  a  whole, 
the  first  thing  that  deserves  attention 
and  comment  is  the  accuracy  and  effect- 
iveness of  the  Japanese  gun-fire.  It  was 
this  that  made  the  sapping  and  mining 
possible,  and  to  this  more  than  to  any 
other  single  agency  is  the  fall  of  the 
fortress  attributable.  General  Teshima, 
who  directed  the  work  of  the  siege  artil- 
lery, may  not  have  given  the  world  a 
lesson  in  the  art  of  mounting  and  serv- 
ing heavy  guns  in  the  field,  but  he  cer- 
tainly showed  conclusively  that  he  and 
his  subordinates  knew  all  that  the  most 
expert  ordnance  officers  of  the  world 
could  teach  them,  and  that  they  were 
fully  capable  of  adapting  and  applying 
their  knowledge  to  new  conditions.  The 
use  of  the  telephone  in  directing  the  fire 
of  big  guns  was  a  new  feature  in  warfare, 
and  it  was  carried  by  the  Japanese  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  may  perhaps 
be  equaled  in  future  sieges,  but  is  not 
likely  to  be  excelled.  The  eleven-inch 
howitzers,  which  determined  the  result 
of  the  si^e,  were  all  aimed  by  electricity 
from  lookouts  that  were  two  or  three 
miles  distant,  and  over  ranges  of  four 
thousand  meters  they  dropped  their  pon- 
derous shells  into  the  forts  by  day  and 
by  night  with  such  deadly  accuracy  that 
die  garrisons  could  make  no  effective 
reply.  I  cannot  remember  seeing  a 
dozen  shots  fired  from  Sungshushan, 
Ehrlungshan,  and  the  two  Keekwans 
in  die  course  of  six  whole  weeks.  This 
silencing  of  the  forts  against  which  the 
Japanese  were  conducting  siege  opera- 


tions greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  the 
sappers,  and  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  carry  their  trenches  to  the  counter- 
scarps of  the  moats.  The  big  Russian 
guns  were  not  served  with  anything  like 
this  accuracy,  and  four-fifths  of  the 
ammunition  used  by  them  was  wasted. 

Japanese  methods  as  compared  with 
the  methods  of  the  Russians  showed 
greater  care,  intelligence,  prevision,  and 
thoroughness.  The  Russians  mounted 
their  heavy  guns  in  the  field  on  more  or 
less  rickety  emplacements  of  wooden 
timbers,  while  liie  Japanese  set  their 
eteven-incii  howitzers  on  steel  turn- 
tables embedded  in  eight  feet  of  solid 
concrete.  The  Russians  distributed  all 
their  food  and  ammunition  by  means  of 
horses  and  carts,  while  the  Japanese 
carried  theirs  to  the  camps  and  gun 
positions  over  ten  or  twelve  miles  of 
narrow-gauge  tramway.  In  minor  strat- 
egy, and  particularly  in  the  small  arts  of 
concealment  and  deception,  the  Japanese 
were  far  superior  to  their  adversaries  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Russians 
showed  great  skill  and  ingenuity  in 
illuminating  the  scene  of  action  at  night, 
and  were  the  first  to  use  star  rockets, 
parachute  torches,  and  powerful  search- 
lights. Both  sides  employed  the  tele- 
phone, but  the  Japanese  system  of  elec- 
trical intercommunication  was  the  more 
extensive  and  useful.  The  Russians 
conceived  the  idea  of  protecting  their 
intrenchments  by  means  of  wires  changed 
with  a  high-tension  electric  current,  but 
in  practice  the  experiment  failed  to  meet 
their  expectations.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  their  subterranean  mines. 
They  buried  nearly  or  quite  one  thou- 
sand in  front  of  the  ten-mile  semicircle 
of  their  forts,  but  few  of  them  caused 
serious  damage,  and  after  the  surrender 
the  Japanese  dug  up  more  than  eight 
hundred  that  had  not  been  exploded. 

In  capacity  to  endure  severe  punish- 
ment for  the  ssike  of  a  compensating 
advantage,  the  besieged  were  far  inferior 
to  the  besiegers.  The  Russians,  with  a 
few  noteworthy  exceptions,  were  not 
willing  to  sacrifice  as  many  lives  as  were 
necessary  to  take  or  hold  an  important 
strategical  position,  while  the  Japanese 
never  flinched  at  any  loss  that  enabled 
them  to  score  a  point    This  was  shown 
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conclusively  in  the  holding  of  the  Pan- 
lungsban  hills  by  the  Japanese,  in  spite 
of  almost  incredible  suffering,  hardship, 
and  loss,  and  the  virtual  abandonment 
of  the  counterscarps  of  the  central  forts 
by  the  Russians,  after  a  struggle  that  was 
comparatively  insignificant. 

The  only  serious  mistakes  made  by 
the  Japanese  were  due  to  ignorance  of 
the  width  and  depth  of  the  Russian 
moats  and  the  nature  of  their  subter- 
ranean defenses.  As  a  result  of  this 
ignorance  they  made  assaults  which  were 
foredoomed  to  failure,  and  which  cost 
them  thousands  of  lives.  It  seemed  to 
me,  moreover,  that  they  erred  in  not 
carr3ring  their  trenches  aroimd  behind 
the  Russian  forts,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
latter's  supply  of  water,  ammunition,  and 
food.  If  they  could  hold  positions,  as 
they  did,  directly  in  front  of  the  forts,  as 
well  as  on  both  sides  of  them,  I  fail  to 
see  why  they  could  not  have  held  posi- 
tions behind  them  and  thus  have  pre- 
vented them  from  getting  water.  If,  for 
example,  they  could  have  carried  their 
saps  entirely  around  203-Meter  Hill,  so 
as  to  isolate  it,  hunger  and  thirst  would 
soon  have  compelled  the  g^arrison  to 
surrender.  The  men  in  the  trenches 
between  the  hill  and  Port  Arthur  would 
doubtless  have  been  compelled  to  with- 
stand a  desperate  attack,  but  it  could 
hardly  have  been  worse  than  the  attacks 
that  were  made  on  the  East  Panlungshan 
Hill  in  August  and  September,  and  the 
loss  certainly  could  not  have  been  greater 
than  that  sustained  in  taking  the  hill  by 
storm.  I  make  this  tentative  criticism 
with  hesitation,  because  full  considera- 
tion was  doubtless  given  to  the  subject 
by  General  Nogi's  engineers;  but  the 
same  idea  was  suggested,  independently, 
to  one  of  our  military  observers,  who 
went  carefully  over  the  ground  after  the 
surrender. 

In  the  early  part  of  November  I  re- 
ceived, from  a  retired  general  officer  of 
the  American  Civil  War,  a  suggestion 
diat,  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
hydraulic  engineering,  it  would  be  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  destroy  the 
Russian  forts  by  means  of  water.  To 
any  one  who  has  seen  hydraulic  mining, 
as  practiced  in  California,  and  who  is 
bmiliar  with   the  capacity  of  modem 


pumps,  this  suggestion  will  not  seem  to 
be  wholly  wild  or  visionary.  The  sea  was 
distant  only  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a 
half  miles  from  the  forts  of  the  eastern 
sector ;  there  were  near  it  high  and  shel- 
tered positions  where  the  Japanese  might 
have  made  a  reservoir  or  erected  a  stand- 
pipe  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  carry  the  water  through  the 
trenches  to  the  very  edges  of  the  Sung- 
shushan,  Ehrlungshan,  and  North  Keek- 
wan  moats.  Such  streams  of  water  as 
those  employed  by  hydraulic  miners  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  or  even  such  streams  as  those 
thrown  by  New  York  City,  fire-boats  and 
steam  fire-engines,  would  have  filled  the 
Russian  moats,drownedoutthe  men  in  the 
caponieres  and  subterranean  casemates, 
washed  away  the  parapets,  and  made  the 
forts  absolutely  untenable.  I  have  no 
expert  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  am 
unable  to  express  an  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  practicability  of  delivering  such 
streams  at  the  points  of  attack ;  but  I 
am  informed  that  the  hydraulic  method 
of  reducing  earthworks  had  received  the 
approval  of  General  Halleck,  and  was 
about  to  be  tried  at  Vicksbutg  when  the 
city  surrendered.  The  author  of  the 
suggestion  requested  me  to  submit  his 
letter  to  General  Nogi,  and  I  did  so ; 
but  at  that  stage  of  the  siege  it  was 
too  late  to  make  a  complete  change  of 
methods,  even  if  it  had  been  practicable. 
It  seems  to  me  probable,  however,  that 
water  will  yet  be  tried  in  sieges  where  a 
source  of  supply  is  accessible  and  where 
the  trenches  of  approach  have  been 
carried  within  fire-engine  range  of  the 
earthworks. 

The  oversights  and  mistakes  of  the 
Russians,  in  the  course  of  the  siege, 
were  many  and  great;  but  the  most 
inexcusable  and  fatal  of  them  were,  first, 
the  failure  to  make  a  desperate  and  pro- 
longed fight  in  defense  of  the  counter- 
scarps of  the  moats,  and,  second,  the 
foolish  attempt  to  save  the  ships.  I  have 
already  pointed  out  the  consequences  of 
the  first  error,  and  the  second  is  also 
worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  Japan  had  a  fleet 
which  was  very  weak  in  battle-ships,  and 
which  could  not  be  strengthened  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  while  Russia  had  a 
formidable   reserve  of  vessels  of  that 
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class  in  the  Baltic,  it  would  obviously 
have  been  good  play  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  what  a 
chess-player  would  call  an  exchange  of 
rooks  in  the  Far  Eastern  comer  of  the 
board.  The  Port  Arthur  fleet  was  ab- 
solutely useless  in  the  harbor,  and  if,  by 
sacrificing  it  to  the  last  ship  and  the 
last  man,  the  Russians  could  have  weak- 
ened Admiral  Togo's  strength  by  one- 
half,  they  would  have  had  at  least  a  fair 
chance  of  recovering  command  of  the 
sea  with  their  Baltic  reserve.  Every 
consideration  of  strat^;yand  expediency, 
therefore,  should  have  impelled  them  to 
go  out  with  their  whole  force,  fight  to  an 
absolute  finish,  and  sink  as  many  of  the 
enemy's  ships  as  possible  before  they 
perished.  The  Japanese  would  have 
been  capable  of  such  a  sacrifice,  and 
would  have  had  intelligence  enough  to 
see  the  necessity  for  it.  The  Russians, 
however,  tried  to  save  their  ships  by 
keeping  them  under  the  protection  of  the 
forts,  and  finally  lost  them  all  without 
obtaining  the  slightest  compensating 
advantage. 

The  siege  of  Port  Arthur  lasted  four 
months,  and  the  number  of  forts  and 
batteries  captured  by  the  Japanese,  or 
turned  over  to  them  on  the  day  of  sur- 
render, was  fifty-two.  The  loss  of  the 
Russians  in  killed  and  wounded  is  said 
by  General  Smimof  to  have  been  1 5,000. 
No  statement  of  the  Japanese  loss  has 
ever  been  made,  but  I  estimate  it  at 
45,000.  The  bloodiest  engagements 
were  the  August  assault  and  the  fight 
for  203-Meter  Hill. 

The  only  attempt  at  a  review  of  the 
si^e  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Rus- 


sian commander  is  to  be  found  in  the 
self-excusing  and  self-justifying  reports 
and  speeches  made  by  General  Stoessel 
between  Port  Arthur  and  Moscow,  roost 
of  which  I  have  already  quoted.  The 
view  taken  by  the  Japanese  commander 
is  set  forth  in  the  following  private  letter 
written  by  General  Nogi  to  the  Minister 
of  War  shortly  after  the  siu'render : 

"  I  wish  you  all  the  compliments  of 
the  season.  The  feeling  I  have,  at  this 
moment,  is  solely  one  of  anguish  and 
humiliation  that  I  should  have  expended 
so  many  lives,  so  much  ammimition,  and 
such  a  long  time  in  the  accomplishment 
of  thb  task.  General  Stoessel's  patience 
seems  at  last  to  have  become  exhausted, 
and  he  has  surrendered  the  fortress,  so 
that  in  this  part  of  the  field  a  settlement 
has  been  reached.  I  have  no  excuse  to 
offer  to  my  Sovereign  and  to  my  coun- 
trymen for  this  unscientific,  unstrategi- 
cal  combat  of  brute  force.  Our  prepara- 
tions are  now  complete,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  with  great  pleasure  to 
tasting  the  sweets  of  a  field  campaign. 
I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  kind  con- 
dolences on  the  death  of  my  sons,'  and 
I  beg  you  to  forgive  my  long  display  of 
military  unskillfulness." 

As  illustrations  of  spirit  and  character 
it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  utterances 
more  diverse  and  in  sharper  contrast 
than  the  reports  and  speeches  of  Gen- 
eral Stoessel  and  the  letter  written  by 
General  N<^,  at  the  end  of  one  of  die 
greatest  sieges  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
history. 

■  General  Nogi  has  been  left  childless.  One  of  his 
two  sons  was  killed  early  in  the  Hancfaurian  camp^gn 
and  the  other  at  the  storming  of  203-Meter  HUL 
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The  Duma  in   Russia 

By  E.  J.  Dillon 

Dr.  CmQe  Joseph  Dillon,  the  son  of  an  Irish  father  and  an  English  mother,  has  enjoyed 
a  remarkably  cosmopolitan  education,  having  been  a  student  at  the  College  de  France  at 
Paris  and  at  the  Universities  of  Innsbruck,  Leipsic,  Tubingen,  St  Petersburg,  Louvain, 
and  Kharkov.  At  St.  Petersburg  he  won  the  degree  of  Master  of  Oriental  Languages,  at 
Louvain  that  of  Doctor  of  Oriental  Lang^uages  and  Literature,  and  at  Kharkov  that  of 
Master  and  then  that  of  Doctor  of  Comparative  Philology  and  Classical  Languages.  With 
this  eminence  in  a  particular  department,  it  is  not  surprising  to  note  among  the  tides  of  Dr. 
Dillon's  publications  "  The  Place  Occupied  by  the  Armenian  Language  in  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean Family,"  "  The  Dualism  of  the  Zend  Avesta,"  "  A  Translation  of  the  History  of  the 
Armenian  Writer  Eliseus,"  and  "The  History  of  the  Scandinavian  Literature  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  all  first  published  in  Russian ;  "  The  Home  and  Age  of  the  Avesta," 
"  L' Alphabet  de  la  Langue  Bactrienne,"  and,  finally,  "  Die  Transkription  der  Eranischen 
Spracben."  Besides  these  learned  publications  in  philology  and  literature.  Dr.  Dillon  has 
also  entered  the  theol<^caI  list,  as  witness  his  "  Skeptics  of  the  Old  Testament,"  "  The 
Policy  of  the  Pope,"  and  his  articles  signed  "  Voces  Catholic*."  Appealing  to  a  still  wider 
audience  are  his  books  on  "  Russian  Characteristics,"  "  Maxim  Gorky,"  etc.  Dr.  Dillon  is 
a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  the  best  magazines,  and  among  the  hundred  and 
twenty  newspaper  correspondents  at  the  Portsmouth  Peace  Conference  no  one  was  more 
distinguished  than  this  scholar,  observer,  and  man  of  the  world,  who  reported  the  conference 
for  the  London  "  Daily  Telegraph."  Dr.  Dillon  is  a  great  traveler,  and  seems  equally  at 
home  in  Armenia,  Crete,  the  Far  East,  America,  or  in  any  country  of  Europe.  In  addition 
to  his  scholastic  predilections,  he  has  a  specially  intimate  knowledge  of  Russian  life,  for  he 
married  a  Russian  lady,  edited  a  Russian  paper,  has  become  professor  at  a  Russian 
university,  and  has  been  treated  with  marked  consideration  by  the  Russian  Government. 
He  is  thus  particularly  fitted  to  describe  Russian  social  and  political  conditions,  precedent 
to  the  Czar's  promulgation  of  a  Duma,  or  Parliament,  and  as  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
establishment  of  such  a  body. — The  Editors. 

RUSSIA  is  in  a  Medea's  caldron  wishes  and  local  needs  are  henceforward 

from    which    she    will     shortly  to  be  represented,  consulted,  listened  to. 

emerge   rejuvenated,   or   rather  They  have  received  a  charter, 

let    OS    say    wholly   r^enerated,   with  It  is  not  a  constitutional,  it  is  only  a 

much  of  the  dross  and  impurities  of  the  consultative,   assembly    that   will   meet 

scvcalled   Slavic  character  gone.     Out-  next  January  and  inform  the  Czar  what 

wardly  and  inwardly  she  is  undergoing  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  and  what 

a  radical  change.     To  her  foreign  policy  laws  should  be  made  or  repealed  in  the 

in  the  Far  East,  which  seemed  to  many  interests  of  the  nation.     But  the  name 

unbiased  observers  needlessly  aggpress-  is  immaterial ;  important  is  the  change 

ive,  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  has  put  involved  in  the  new  institution.     And  it 

an  end  perhaps  for  all  time,  certainly  •  is  truly  radical.     Never  before  have  the 

for  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Her  vital  common  people  had  a  voice  in  the  Gov- 

interests,  happily  for  herself,  are  now  emment  of  the  Empire  of  which  they  are 

bound  up  with  inner  development  rather  the  caryatides.     It  is  they  who  bear  the 

than    external   expansion ;    for  her  re-  weight  of  the  enormous  pyramid  known 

sources,  enormous  though  they  undoubt-  as  the  Russian  Empire,  they  who  furnish 

edly  are,  would  prove  utterly  inadequate  the  men   and   money  for  an   army  of 

to  both.     Internally,  too,  the  end  of  a  four  million  soldiers  and  a  navy  which 

historic  era  is  at  hand ;  the  one  hundred  down  to  last  year  was  the  fourth  in  the 

and  forty  millions  of  human  beings  who  world ;  and  it  is  they,  too,  who  display 

have  hidierto  been  governed  from  a  po-  the  moral  stamina  and  the  intellectual 

Stical  center  irrespective  of  their  own  fiber  which  constitute  Russia's  greatest 
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,  asset  in  the  world  of  literature  and  cul- 
ture. Yet  hitherto  they  have  been  tongue- 
tied  and  inarticulate. 

Autocracy,  theocracy,  absolute  govern- 
ment in  some  of  its  shapes,  may  be  theo- 
retically the  worst  or  the  best  way  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a  nation,  but 
in  the  concrete  case  of  the  contemporary 
Russian  people  the  conditions  have 
changed  forever  under  which  it  was 
desirable  or  even  feasible.  So  long  as 
the  peasant  was  childlike,  illiterate,  heed- 
less of  passing  events,  and  almost  indif- 
ferent to  material  comfort,  everything 
moved  smoothly  enough.  The  bureau- 
crats said  unto  one  man.  Come,  and  he 
came,  Go,  and  he  went.  Obedience  was 
as  natural  as  breathing.  There  is  a 
story  told  of  Peter  the  Great,  who,  when 
a  friend  of  his  in  western  Europe  was 
boating  of  the  devotion  of  an  old  and 
trusted  retainer,  beckoned  to  a  member 
of  his  own  suite,  pointed  to  the  open 
window,  and,  with  a  sweeping  movement 
of  his  hand,  silently  ordered  the  man  to 
throw  himself  out.  And  the  stalwart 
subject  of  the  Great  Czar  bowed  low, 
turned  sharply  round,  rushed  off,  and 
was  about  to  spring  headforemost  on  to 
the  street  below,  when  he  was  stopped 
in  the  nick  of  time  by  the  servants  of 
Peter's  host.  Although  only  a  legend, 
the  story  is  characteristic  of  a  time  the 
last  hours  of  which  are  slowly  passing 
away. 

During  that  epoch  the  governing 
classes  spoke  and  acted  for  the  nation. 
Their  good  and  bad  points,  and  more 
especially  the  latter,  were  stamped  as 
characteristic  of  the  great  Slav  people, 
and  in  this  way  a  picture  of  the  Russian 
race  was  drawn  which  is  very  little  better 
than  a  caricature.  One  has  but  to  open 
the  books  written  upon  Russia  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years  to  find  th^t  the 
good  qualities  which  characterize  the 
race  have  been  almost  uniformly  ignored, 
while  the  others  have  been  unduly  em- 
phasized. Hence  the  view  that  prevails 
almost  everywhere  to-day  respecting 
Russians  is  one-sided  and  erroneous. 

In  the  new  order  of  things  which  is 
now  about  to  begin,  all  that  would  seem 
destined  to  be  changed.  The  people,  as 
distinguished  from  the  privileged  classes, 
will  come  to  the  front;   individuals  as 


well  as  institutions  will  speak  and  act ; 
and  while  Russian  policy  will  not  cease 
to  be  national,  its  expression  will  become 
personal,  colored  with  the  humane  sym- 
pathies and  purified  by  the  ethical  striv- 
ings of  the  masses.  And  among  these 
tendencies  which  one  may  without  exag- 
geration term  national,  the  American  as 
well  as  the  West  European  will  note  with 
pleasure  and  perhaps  astonishment  a 
degree  of  idealism  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic aspirations  which  among  most 
civilized  peoples  of  the  globe  was  deemed 
to  be  extinct.  Nowadays  the  princii^e 
underlying  all  political  action  is  that  the 
leaders  of  the  nation  are  but  trustees  for 
the  people,  and  as  such  must  keep  them- 
selves well  within  the  bounds  of  national 
egotism.  Whatever  they  themselves  may 
think  or  feel,  the  business  of  the  country 
has  to  be  conducted  without  reference 
to  sentiments  or  emotions.  As  the  man- 
ager of  an  estate  would  at  all  times  bear 
the  interests  of  his  employers  in  mind, 
sacrificing  naught  to  generous  impulses, 
and  utilizing  every  opportunity  that 
offered,  so  must  the  foreign  secretary 
seek  to  further  the  interests  of  the  State 
without  swerving  in  the  direction  of 
kindliness  or  humanity.  "  No  maudlin 
sentiment "  is  the  watchword. 

Now,  nothing  could  well  be  less  Russian 
than  that.  Among  the  real  characteristics 
of  the  people  which  will  strike  the  for- 
eigner all  the  more  forcibly  that  they  are 
almost  entirely  unsuspected  is  altruism. 
In  every  walk  of  life,  in  every  social 
class,  that  idealistic  trait  of  which  the 
bureaucracy  would  seem  to  be  utterly 
devoid  is  operative  for  good.  Even 
during  the  absolutbt  era  which  is  now 
coming  to  a  close,  when  the  aspirations 
of  the  Russian  people  were  not  only  dis- 
regarded but  hardly  suppressed,  that 
noble  quality  more  than  once  forced  itself 
upwards  into  the  light  of  day,  slowly 
and  arduously,  like  the  seed  struggling 
towards  sunlight  and  warmth,  until  it 
finally  made  its  influence  felt  in  the 
highest  regions. 

It  was  thus  that,  in  the  seventies  of 
the  last  century,  the  masses  moved  the 
central  government  to  change  radically  a 
policy  which  was  distinctly  in  their  own 
interests  for  a  line  of  action  not  only 
humane   but  diametrically  opposed    to 
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diose  interests.  Prince  Gortschakoff's 
aim  and  resolve  was  to  let  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Balkans  smolder  out  or 
be  extinguished  by  Bashibazuks.  But 
Russia's  mission,  as  understood  by  the 
masses,  was  to  protect  the  Christians  of 
the  East,  whatever  the  cost  to  themselves, 
and  in  this  case  the  cost  meant  the  sacri- 
fice of  myriads  of  men  and  millions  of 
money,  as  well  as  the  postponement  of 
internal  reforms  upon  which  the  people 
had  set  their  heart.  Oddly  enough,  Uie 
Government  left  nothing  undone  to  stem 
the  altruistic  current ;  by  means  of  official 
(tmmunifuls  cold  water  was  thrown  upon 
the  anti-Turkish  movement,  newspapers 
«ere  punished  summarily  for  attempt- 
ing to  ian  the  flame  of  enthusiasm,  and 
popular  men  were  privately  informed 
that  their  agitation  would  be  ungently 
sui^essed.  But  the  altruism  of  the 
masses  carried  the  day,  and  Bulgaria 
was  freed  from  Ottoman  misrule.  And, 
desiHte  the  awful  sufferings  of  the  sol- 
diers, the  increased  taxation  of  the  na- 
tion, and  the  barrenness  of  the  campaign 
from  a  political  point  of  view,  no  war 
was  ever  so  popular  among  the  bulk  of 
the  Russian  people  as  diat  which  led  to 
the  resurrection  of  Bulgaria. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  altruistic 
^rit  occurred  this  very  year  at  the  con- 
gress of  the  zemstvo  representatives  in 
Moscow.  Indeed,  one  might  truly  affirm 
that  the  zemstvo  congresses  last  year 
and  thb  year  offer  a  long  series  of  object- 
lessons  in  Russian  selflessness.  To 
b^gin  with,  these  congresses  were  assem- 
blies of  members  of  the  nobility  for  the 
puipose  of  breaking  down  the  barriers 
that  had  subsisted  for  ages  between  the 
peasant  and  the  aristocracy,  the  disfran- 
chised and  the  privileged.  Here  were 
the  noblemen  of  Russia,  willing  and 
anxious  to  raise  the  ignorant  peasants  to 
the  same  political  level  as  themselves, 
and  resolved  to  effect  this  reform  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  their  own  personal  lib- 
erty. For  die  Government  had  forbidden 
the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  threatening 
to  arrest,  imprison,  and  otherwise  punish 
dKMe  who  should  disobey  the  prohibition, 
and  had  given  strict  orders  to  the  police 
to  carry  out  this  measure.  But  the  nobles 
met  as  they  had  promised,  risked  their 
freedom  as  they  had  risked  and  lost  it 


so  often  before,  and  passed  the  resolu- 
tions which  have  since  become  historical. 

At  that  Congress  there  were  only  two 
non-members  present — a  personal  friend 
of  mine  and  myself.  And  during  the 
debates  resolutions  were  enthusiastically 
adopted  by  the  members  which  ran  di- 
recdy  counter  to  their  own  class  inter- 
ests. I  remember  in  particular  one 
instance  which  made  a  deep  impression 
on  me.  The  question  before  die  Con- 
gress was  whether  indirect  suffrage 
would  not  be  preferable  to  universal 
and  direct  voting.  Some  of  the  speak- 
ers had  strongly  advocated  the  second 
alternative,  and  supported  it  by  arguing 
that  if  the  principle  "one  man  one 
vote  "  were  applied  in  Russia,  the  peas- 
ants of  each  electoral  district  would 
choose  local  men  of  no  importance  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  zemstvo  noblemen 
who  had  contributed  to  confer  upon  them 
the  right  of  universal  suffrage.  It  was 
then  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
reform  party,  Ivan  Petrunkievich,  arose, 
and  to  the  accompaniment  of  loud  cheers 
uttered' these  remarkable  words :  "Even 
though  one  and  all  we  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  new  representative  cham- 
ber by  the  peasants,  it  would  none  the 
less  be  our  duty  to  vote  for  universal 
and  direct  suffrage  if  that  seemed  to  us, 
as  it  apparently  does,  the  right  course. 
The  possibility  or  probability  that  the 
peasantry  would  prefer  men  of  their  own 
class  to  nobles  is  no  argument  against 
giving  them  direct  and  universal  suf- 
frage." It  was  in  just  the  same  way 
that  Shipoff  had  worked  and  suffered 
a  couple  of  years  ago  for  the  liberal 
zemstvos,  by  whom  he  was  now  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  his  more  radical  col- 
leagues. Now,  all  these  men  knew  full 
well  what  they  were  doing,  and  foresaw 
clearly  the  effect  of  their  intended  action 
upon  their  own  interests.  Yet  without 
a  moment's  hesitation  they  took  the  step, 
prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty  wholly  irre- 
spective of  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
affect  themselves.  No  better  illustration 
could  be  asked  for  or  given  of  Kant's 
ethical  maxim,  to  disregard  the  conse- 
quences of  acts  which  are  dictated  by  a 
principle  of  altruism. 

And  these  instances  might  be  multi- 
plied  at  will.     My  own  experience  is 
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full  of  them.  One  case  which  struck 
many  persons  at  the  time  produced  little 
effect  upon  me,  who  am  accustomed  to 
such,  ft  was  this :  One  of  the  principal 
champions  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
peasants  was  a  nobleman  named  N.  N. 
Lvoff,  whose  opponents  often  warned 
him  that  he  was  cutting  a  stick  to  beat 
his  own  back,  and  that  once  the  peas- 
ants obtained  more  elbow-room  they 
would  oust  him  and  his  class  out  of 
their  property  and  treat  the  nobles  as 
the  revolutionists  in  France  dealt  with 
the  upper  classes.  His  reply  was  like 
that  of  Petrunkievich  about  universal 
suffrage :  "  I  hope  they  will  not.  But  if 
they  do,  their  abuse  of  liberty  would  be 
irrelevant  as  an  argument  against  grant- 
ing liberty."  One  day  early  this  year 
the  prophecy  came  true.  The  peasants 
of  the  dbtrict  in  which  Lvoff's  property 
is  situated  rose  up  for  what  they  deemed 
their  rights,  took  possession  of  his  prop>- 
erty,  cut  down  a  vast  number  of  trees  in 
his  forests,  and  carted  them  away.  In 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  where  similar 
acts  of  violence  were  then  taking  place, 
the  landowners  generally  called  in  the 
Cossacks  and  had  the  peasants  "  firmly 
dealt  with."  And  Lvoff  was  now  urged 
by  his  friends  to  do  likewise.  But,  very 
far  from  acting  upon  the  suggestion,  he 


merely  removed  his  family  to  Moscow, 
and  remained  on  his  estate  without  a 
word  of  remonstrance  to  the  peasants  or 
a  breath  of  complaint  to  the  authorities. 
And  a  few  weeks  later  that  same  man 
risked  his  liberty  in  order  to  appear  at 
the  forbidden  Congress  of  Moscow,  and 
when  there  it  was  he  who  more  emphati- 
caUy,  more  suasively,  more  successfully 
than  the  rest  insisted  on  the  advisability 
of  bestowing  upon  the  peasants  the 
rights  enjoyed  by  the  nobles,  and  of  in- 
troducing universal  suffrage  into  Russia. 
Now,  these  are  some  of  the  benign 
influences  to  which,  as  I  believe,  the 
coming  imperial  Duma  is  about  to  give 
free  scope  for  the  first  time  in  Russian 
history.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  charter 
granted  by  the  Emperor  is  perfect  or 
even  adequate  ;  indeed,  I  hold  that  it  is 
merely  a  feeble  beginning.  But  it  really 
is  a  beginning,  it  is  the  Archimedean 
fulcrum,  the  breaking  of  the  ice.  The 
Duma  once  in  working  ordes,  everything 
else  is  sure  to  follow,  and  it  is  upon  that 
conviction  that  I  base  my  forecast  that 
the  new  era  of  internal  development 
which  has  been  inaugurated  simultane- 
ously with  the  Peace  of  Portsmouth  will 
bring  forth  changes  more  beneficent  and 
more  marvelous  than  the  most  sanpuine 
among  us  venture  to  anticipate. 


The   End  of  the   Feud 

In   Two   Parts — I. 
By  M.  C.  Skeel 


SHOESTRING  Valley  stretches  its 
narrow  length  along  the  foot  of 
Walden's  Ridge.  At  the  south- 
em  tip  of  the  string  once  stood  Luke 
Mallett's  store ;  somewhere  in  a  near-by 
ravine  was  hidden  a  Mallett  still,  and 
the  younger  generation  of  the  Malletts 
was  noted  for  liquor  and  lawlessness 
even  in  Shoestring  Valley. 

At  its  northern  end,  where  the  tip  runs 
up  on  the  ridge,  and  the  Shoestring 
River  bursts  from  the  hills  with  the 
force  of  its  hundred  springs,  the  Trafford 
mill  drew  gp-ain  from  valley  and  ridge 
alike.     Near  by  on  one  of  the  barretj 


hillside  farms  lived  Abram  Tnfford, 
owner  of  the  mill,  kin  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage to  half  the  people  of  the  township, 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  physical  strength  and 
domineering  disposition,  but  the  Traf- 
fords  were,  as  a  rule,  neither  aggressive 
nor  quarrelsome,  though  they  had  plenty 
of  fighting  blood,  and  were  fiercely  per- 
sistent when  once  involved  in  a  fray. 
They  appeared  in  force  at  the  "  big  meet- 
in's,"  and  furnished  frequent  candidates 
for  immersion  in  the  Shoestring.  Abram 
Trafford  accounted  for  this  peculiarity  in 
his  own  immediate  family  by  regretfully 
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temaHdng  that,  though  he  was  living 
with  his  diird  wife  and  had  four  sets  of 
children,  these  last  were  "mostly  gal 
critters." 

The  line  of  cleavage  made  by  the 
Civil  War  struck  square  across  Shoe- 
string Valley,  and  ranged  the  Malletts 
and  the  Traffords  on  opposing  sides.  If 
you  think  that  the  bitterness  then  en- 
gendered has  disappeared  with  the  lapse 
of  forty  years,  live  six  months  in  the  valley 
and  learn  better.  Nevertheless,  Time  is 
the  great  peacemaker.  In  the  early 
nineties  the  Malletts  sometimes  brought 
a  grist  to  the  Trafford  mill ;  the  Traf- 
fords  occasionally  patronized  the  Mallett 
store  and  still ;  there  were  even  inter- 
maniages  between  the  clans,  and  the 
heads  of  families  avoided  certain  sub- 
jects of  conversation  when  they  chanced 
to  meet 

Therefore  it  was  unfortunate  that 
Abram  Trafford,  returning  from  the  fu- 
neral of  a  former  comrade,  and  having 
imbibed  much  liquid  consolation,  should 
be  seized  with  a  desire  to  stop  at  the 
Hallett  store  on  his  way  home  and  de- 
scribe the  ceremony  to  its  proprietor. 

"  Luke  couldn't  say  a  decent  word  of 
Sam  Wilson,  jest  'cos  he  war  a  Unioner, 
but  I  bet  no  dead  Secesh  in  Sherrod 
County  ever  got  a  better  buryin',  and  I 
vant  him  to  know  hit." 

"Well,  Abe,"  Mr.  Mallett  greeted  his 
fonner  foe  with  perfunctory  civility, 
"been  to  the  Cove,  eh?  Found  the 
mud  shoe-moudi  deep,  didn't  ye  ?" 

The  visitor  was  in  a  disposition  of 
mind  to  dispute  any  statement  advanced 
by  the  Malletts.  He  sniffed  scornfully, 
and  essayed  to  sit  down  on  the  end  of  a 
box,  but  his  center  of  gravity  was  un- 
stable and  he  made  connections  with  a 
suddenness  that  brought  a  grin  to  the 
face  of  youngf  Bill  Mallett — commonly 
known  as  "  Luke's  Bill  "  to  distinguish 
him  from  other  members  of  the  family 
bearing  the  same  Christian  name. 

"  I  reckon  you-all's  done  foi^ot  that 
water  dreens  ofTn  the  rocks  in  the  Cove 
same's  it  does  off'n  a  duck's  back.  AH 
the  mud  I've  struck  is  right  down  yere." 
Catching  the  grin  on  young  Bill's  face, 
the  speaker  added,  severely : 

"  The's  always  mud  down  yere  if  the's 
mud  anywheres." 


Mr.  Mallett  took  occasion  to  kick  his 
son's  shin  by  way  of  caution,  and  the 
visitor  made  a  fresh  start.  "I  bin  to 
the  bi^est  and  finest  buryin'  that's  evei 
happened  in  this  yer  county — Corp'ril 
Samuel  Wilson's.  Yes,  sir ;  biggest  and 
finest  buryin'  ever  I  see." 

"  Sam  Wilson— Fat  Sam  ?  Well,  it 
got  ter  be  a  big  buryin'.  Old  Sam  must 
'a'  weighed  nigh  on  ter  three  hundred." 

"  Reckon  they  had  ter  scratch  hard 
ter  get  dirt  enough  off'n  them  rocks  to 
kiver  him,"  cackled  Bill,  and  old  Abram 
fixed  him  with  a  fierce  glare. 

"  They  is  folks,  not  a  thotising  miles 
from  yere,"  he  said,  impressively,  "that 
scratched  almighty  hard  to  kiver  him  and 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  up  nigh  thirty 
year  ago,  but  they  wa'n't  men  enough  to 
do  hit ;  no,  sir." 

At  this  juncture  Bill's  hound  invited  a 
visiting  dog  to  leave  the  store  porch. 
Bill  and  several  others  rushed  out  to  see 
the  result,  which  was  disappointing  be- 
cause of  the  visitor's  prompt  retreat. 
When  they  returned,  Mr.  Trafford  was 
in  the  full  tide  of  reminiscence. 

"  The  flag  he  fit  fur  war  ropped  round 
the  coffing — " 

"Ter  hold  hit  together,"  Bill  whis- 
pered, quite  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

"  And  ther  war  twenty  on  us  wearing 
buttings  like  this,"  tapping  his  coat, 
"  that  marched  two  an'  two  behind  hit." 

"  You've  seen  as  many  as  a  thousing 
of  the  same  fellers  goin'  lickety-split  in 
front,  hain't  ye,  dad  ?" 

Trafford  rose  to  his  feet  in  a  fury. 

"  He  could  'a'  seen  'em  times  a-plenty 
if  he'd  stopped  long  enough  to  look  be- 
hind him,  ye  sassy  whelp,  that  ain't 
never  been  licked  into  shape." 

"Look  hyar,  Abe,", interposed  the 
elder  Mallett,  pushing. in  between  the 
two,  "  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head 
or  clar  out.  We-all  ain't  honin'  ter  know 
whether  ye  stuck  Sam  Wilson  inter  the 
ground  head  first  or  feet  first." 

"  So's  ye  planted  him  ter  stay,"  added 
the  irrepressible,  and  Trafford  flung 
himself  from  the  store,  raging. 

He  stopped  several  times  on  his  way 
up  the  valley  to  recount  the  incident,  and 
^ach  recital  stimulated  his  wrath.  By  the 
time  he  reached  home  it  possessed  him 
body  and  soul. 
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In  the  doorway  sat  his  wife,  sorting 
rags  for  dyeing ;  she  was  a  thin,  sallow 
woman,  more  5>an  twenty  years  younger 
than  her  husband  and  looking  fully  as 
old.  On  the  log  which  did  duty  as  a 
step  to  the  sagging  porch  sprawled  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  so  intent  on  a  book 
lying  at  his  side  that  Traiford's  wrath 
surged  hotly  over  him. 

"Move  your  karkiss  out'n  the  way, 
'fore  I  break  hit  square  in  two,  ye  lazy 
loafer  1  I  don't  stand  no  Mallett  sass 
from  my  young-uns,  let  me  tell  ye  that." 

The  youth  pushed  the  book  hastily 
behind  him  and  sat  up.  "  What-all  the 
Malletts  been  a-doin',  paw  ?"  he  asked. 

Then  did  Mr.  Trafford  open  his 
mouth  and  curse  the  Malletts  root  and 
branch,  from  their  downsitting  to  their 
uprising,  and  enlarge  upon  their  uncivil 
treatment  until  the  son's  eyes  were  as 
fiery  as  the  Other's  speech. 

Mrs.  Traiford,  less  moved,  simply  com- 
mented :  "  You  hadn't  no  call  to  stop  at 
the  store  and  rile  Luke  'bout  Sam  Wil- 
son's buryin'.  The  Malletts  and  the 
Wilsons  hain't  never  hitched,  and  you 
know  hit." 

"  Twa'n't  so  much  Luke,"  snapped 
her  spouse ;  "  'twere  that  sassy  cub  o' 
hisn — youngest  and  meanest  of  the  hull 
bunch." 

"  Naw,  I  don't  guess  hit  could  'a'  been," 
said  Mrs.  Trafford,  reaching  out  to  hang 
a  "  hank  "  of  rags  on  a  nail  in  the  side 
of  the  cabin.  "The  youngest — that's 
Charle — 's  a-livin'  with  his  grandmam 
Mucker  over  t'other  side  of  the  mounting 
in  Gum  Gap.  I  reckon  'twere  Luke's 
Bill.     He  air  sassy." 

"  I'll  sass  him  if  I  ketch  him.  What's 
that  ye  say,  Al  ?  He's  a-drivin'  through 
our  woods  up  to  Clinch's  after  spoke 
timber?  By  the  Lord  Harry i  I'll 
give  him  a  trouncin'  that  he  won't  feigit 
in  on  one  while." 

"  You'd  best  be  keerful  how  you  stir 
them  Malletts  up,  Abram,"  urged  his 
wife.  Her  advice  did  not  receive  even 
the  courtesy  of  a  grunt.  Mr.  Trafford 
tipped  his  chair  back  against  the  cabin 
and  went  to  sleep,  while  Albert  once 
more  drew  out  the  book. 

Three  times  he  had  ridden  far  to 
borrow  it,  and  twice  returned  disappoint- 
ed.    It  was  the  only  book  of  its  kind 


in  that  end  of  the  valley — an  old  arith- 
metic that  had  been  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  for  years.  The  lettering  on  the 
covers  was  almost  illegible;  the  leath- 
ern binding  of  the  bade  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  strip  of  homespun  glued  on 
with  rye  paste.  Men  whose  hair  was 
turning  gray  had  learned  to  count  from 
it ;  their  children's  children  were  begin- 
ning to  copy  the  figures  in  rude,  childish 
scrawl.  Its  present  student  could  read 
by  spelling  the  hard  words,  could  write 
his  name  in  peculiar  hieroglyphics,  and 
add  on  his  fingers.  By  the  dwellers  in 
the  valley  and  on  the  ridge-side  this  was 
considered  a  fair  education. 

The  bar  sinister  marked  young  Al- 
bert's birth.  When  "  not  much  more'n 
a  yearlin',"  to  use  the  valley  phrase, 
Abram  Trafford  brought  him  to  the  cabin 
and  plumped  him  down  by  the  twin  girls, 
his  second  wife's  contribution  to  the 
household. 

"  He's  got  as  much  right  yere  as  they 
have."  It  was  all  the  explanation  vouch- 
safed then  or  ever.  The  second  Mrs. 
Trafford  accepted  the  babe  perforce; 
to  the  third,  he  was  simply  one  of  several 
stepchildren.  Her  own  proving  all  girls, 
and  the  lad  of  a  kind  disposition,  though 
with  a  temper  not  unlike  his  father's, 
quite  an  affection  had  grown  up  between 
them. 

From  far  up  on  the  edge  of  the  ridge 
a  clear,  soft,  jubilant  peal  rolled  echoing 
down  into  Shoestring  Valley.  Young 
Trafford  lifted  his  head;  the  senior 
rubbed  his  heavy  eyes  and  muttered, 
"  What's  that  ?" 

"I  reckon  hit's  the  school  die  Yan- 
kees air  startin,'  up  in  Fairview,"  the  lad 
answered,  his  gaze  fixed  on  the  high, 
bold  sky-line.  "  John  Casey  'lows  to  go 
up  thar  next  week." 

"He  do,  eh?  Whar'U  he  get  the 
money?  Old  Sam  can't  more'n  keep 
the  tribe  in  hog-meat." 

"John's  been  workin'  in  the  mines, 
savin'  on  purpose.  He  says  some  on 
'em'll  be  let  to  work  fer  their  keep." 

"  Well,  he's  a  dem  fool,  and  Casey's 
a  heap  foolisher — lettin'  him  waste  his 
time  thataway,  big  as  he  air.  S'posin' 
you  quit  wastin'  youm  and  hunt  the 
cows." 

His  word  was  law.    Albeit  put  die 
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book  carefully  away  on  a  shelf  in  the 
kitchen,  to  take  it  down  and  pore  over 
it  again  in  the  fading  daylight.  It  was 
tucked  into  the  bosom  of  his  shirt  in  the 
morning  when  he  went  to  the  woods  to 
watch  for  Bill  Mallett  and  incidentally 
to  cut  hoop-poles.  At  his  side  trotted 
his  two  little  half-sisters.  Once  more 
the  bell  sent  a  melodious  call  down  the 
mountain,  and  he  paused  in  his  upward 
climb  to  listen. 

"  Sounds  pretty,  don't  hit,  Al  ?"  asked 
one  of  the  little  girls. 

"Ves.  How'd  you-all  like  to  go  up 
thar  to  school  ?" 

"Naw,  naw,"  they  cried,  together. 
"Viige  Harris  says  them  Yankees'U 
knock  out  yore  eye-teeth  and  skin  yo' 
alive." 

Their  half-brother  burst  into  a  shout 
of  laughter.  "  I  low  Virge  kin  do  some 
pretty  ull  lyin',"  he  said. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  soft  forest 
murmurs  were  broken  only  by  the  peck- 
ing of  his  ax  and  the  chatter  of  the  little 
girls  as  they  played  about  him ;  then,  in 
the  distance,  a  raucous,  youthful  voice 
launched  itself  profanely  at  a  team  of 
stolid  mules.  Albert  waited  until  the 
wagon  had  climbed,  creaking,  past,  when 
he  called  to  the  elder  of  the  two  girls : 

"  Hunt  the  shack  now,  Ellen,  and  tell 
paw  that  Bill's  done  gone  by." 

The  two  sunbonnets,  nearly  on  a  level, 
bobbed  quickly  away  through  the  under- 
brash.  In  half  an  hour  the  elder  Traf- 
ford  joined  his  son,  and  proceeded  grimly 
to  cut  and  trim  several  stout  switches. 
With  Albert's  help  he  then  rolled  some 
logs  across  the  narrow  woods  road,  and 
afterward  concealed  himself  behind  a 
tree. 

The  wagon  returned,  heralded  by  pro- 
fanity and  blows.  Bill  sat  sidewise  on 
the  load,  with  his  hat  cocked  jauntily 
over  one  ear.  He  whacked,  spit,  and 
sang  by  turns,  until  the  mules  halted 
suddenly  before  the  improvised  barrier. 

Bill  inquired,  with  adjectives,  what 
they  were  stopping  for,  and  redoubled 
his  blows.  These  producing  no  effect, 
he  leaned  forward,  observed  the  barrier 
with  profane  surprise,  and  climbed  down 
to  investigate,  finding  himself  instantly 
clutched  by  "  ol'  man  Trafford,  with  the 
devil  in  him  big  as  a  whale,"  according 


to  Bill's  later  testimony.  The  captor 
shouted  to  his  son  to  "  Bring  them  gads," 
and  laid  the  same  on  without  mercy. 

"  Thar  1"  he  said,  flinging  away  the 
pieces  of  the  last  one,  "  mebbe  ye'U  lam 
to  speak  civil  to  men  that  fit  and  bled  fer 
their  country  before  ye  was  hatched." 
He  g^ve  the  lad  a  push  toward  the 
wagon,  while  Albert  dragged  away  the 
logs  from  before  it. 

Bill  answered  only  with  his  tears  until 
he  had  reached  a  saie  distance,  when  he 
hurled  back  a  storm  of  threats  and  curses 
at  which  old  Abe  only  chuckled. 

He  continued  to  chuckle  even  when 
word  reached  him  that  the  whole  lower 
end  of  the  valley  was  buzzing  like  a  bee- 
hive. 

"I  wisht  you  quit  Shoestring  fer  a 
while,  paw,"  pleaded  his  second  daughter, 
who  had  married  a  Mallett.  "  Dan  says 
he  can't  blame  his  uncle  Luke  fer  gittin' 
mad ;  you  shore  did  welt  Bill  black  and 
blue,  and  him  and  the  other  boys  claim 
they'll  shoot  ye  on  sight." 

"  Threatened  pups  lives  to  git  gray," 
scoffed  her  parent.  "  I  ain't  been  brung 
up  in  Trafford  woods  to  be  skeered  by 
Mallett  owls." 

Then,  while  the  tide  of  feeling  rose 
higher  and  higher,  election  day  came  on 
apace,  and  the  whole  surrounding  coun- 
try prepared  to  empty  itself  into  Boltville, 
the  county  seat. 

James  Trafford,  the  hectic-faced  young 
miller,  half  despised  by  old  Abram  be- 
cause of  his  poor  health,  usually  ran  the 
mill  through  the  forenoon  to  grind  the 
grists  of  those  who  stopped  on  their  way 
to  vote,  and  in  the  afternoon  performed 
his  duty  as  a  freeman.  But  the  mill 
stood  idle  all  of  that  particular  election 
day,  and  the  miller  rode  with  his  father 
and  brother  to  Boltville  long  before 
noon. 

"I  won't  be  of  much  account  if  it 
comes  to  fig^tin',  that's  shore,"  he  con- 
fided to  his  wife,  "  but  mebbe  I  can  keep 
paw  out'n  Mallett's  way  and  toll  him 
home  sorter  early.  If  he  and  Al  git 
to  drinkin'  hard,  one  on  'em's  too  old 
and  t'other's  too  young  to  have  much 
sense  left.  Paw  won't  keer  what  he 
says,  and,  drunk  or  sober,  the  Malletts 
don't  keer  a  dam  what  they  do." 

From  the  moment  of  dieir  entering 
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town  the  senior  Trafford  was  constantly 
greeted  with  "  Hello,  Abe  I  ain't  skeered 
of  no  Secesh,  be  ye  ?" 

"  I  don't  guess  I  be — I  don't  guess 
so,"  was  the  unvarying  reply,  followed 
by  an  invitation  to  refreshment  from  one 
comrade  or  the  other — invitations  which 
James  steadily  refused. 

"  It's  like  to  set  me  coughin',"  was  the 
reason  he  g^ve,  and  all  day  the  tall, 
stooping  figure  of  his  eldest  son  hovered 
about  Abram  Trafford — a  queer  guardian 
angel,  and  one  whose  care  would  have 
been  fiercely  resented  had  its  object 
suspected  it  With  ostentatious  scorn 
Trafford  had  left  his  revolver  at  home 
and  ordered  Albert  to  do  the  same. 

The  Malletts  were  on  hand  in  force, 
all  armed  and  drinking  heavily ;  the 
crowd  at  large  was  nearly  equally  divided 
as  to  sympathies,  both  social  and  politi- 
cal. Fortunately,  the  drinking-places 
frequented  by  the  opposing  factions  were 
at  different  ends  of  the  town  ;  and  the 
county  sheriff,  who  was  known  to  be  a 
man  of  exceptional  nerve,  had  announced 
his  intention  of  preserving  the  public 
peace  at  any  cost. 

Abram  refused  to  be  tolled  home  early, 
and  the  strain  of  watchfulness  bore  hard 
on  the  consumptive.  When,  late  in  the 
afternoon,  his  father  and  Samuel  Casey 
sat  down  to  talk  together  in  a  compara- 
tively quiet  part  of  the  town,  James  went 
into  the  house  of  a  friend  who  lived  near 
by  to  rest  "  Don't  let  paw  out'n  your 
sig^t,"  was  his  final  caution  to  Albert. 

The  elder  Trafford  and  the  elder 
Casey  were  on  the  porch  of  a  small 
store.  On  the  side  and  in  the  shade  of 
the  same  building  John  Casey  detailed 
his  exp>eriences  at  the  Fairview  Normal 
Institute  to  Albert,  a  deeply  interested 
listener.  The  comer  of  the  store  pre- 
vented their  seeing  the  approach  of  Bill 
Mallett  and  a  number  of  companions 
who  were  scuffling  boisterously  among 
themselves.  When  opposite  the  store. 
Bill  threw  a  tobacco  quid  at  one  of  the 
crowd ;  by  accident  or  design,  it  went 
wide  of  the  mark  and  struck  old  Abram 
on  the  knee. 

Trafford  bounced  to  his  feet  and 
rushed  toward  young  Mallett.  "  Ye  imp 
o'  Satan  I  Want  another  trouncing,  do 
ye  ?"  shaking  his  fist  in  the  lad's  face. 


The  group  halted,  and  Sam  Casey  cried, 
"  He  wa'n't  throwin'  at  you,  Abe ;  he  sure 
wa'n't    I  see  him." 

"  I  reckon  I  lamt  him  better,"  said 
Trafford,  turning  away  with  a  grim 
laugh.  Instantly  Bill  drew  a  pistol  and 
fired,  the  muzzle  almost  touching  Traf- 
ford's  body. 

"  You  hound,  to  shoot  me  in  the 
back  1"  gasped  the  wounded  man,  turn- 
ing half  round  and  falling  into  the  arms 
of  the  two  Caseys,  while  Albert  hurled 
himself  upon  Mallett,  bringing  him  to  the 
ground  and  stabbing  at  him  with  a  jack- 
knife.  One  of  the  bullets  now  flying 
freely  about  broke  the  avenger's  wrist 
but  as  the  knife  fell  Trafford  caught  it 
with  his  left  hand  and  drove  it  into  the 
murderer  again  and  again. 

Wounded  as  he  was,  it  took  the  united 
efforts  of  the  sheriff  and  two  deputies  to 
drag  the  lad  away.  To  the  last  he 
fought  them  fiercely,  and,  overpowered, 
spit  with  venomous  fury  at  his  prostrate 
foe. 

"Thar,  thar,  Al,"  said  the  sheriff, 
soothingly, "  that  ain't  bein'  a  man.  My 
God,  what  a  piece  of  work  1" 

Abram  Trafford  lay  dead  across  the 
knees  of  his  eldest  son,  whose  frantic 
haste  to  reach  the  scene  had  brought  on 
hemorrhage,  and  he  was  nearly  as  life- 
less as  his  father.  Besides  Bill  Mallett 
bleeding  from  a  dozen  stabs,  and  Albert 
Trafford,  three  others  had  been  badly 
wounded,  and  eight  men  were'  in  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies. 

James  Trafford  lived  three  weeks  after 
his  father's  death,  and  his  half-brother 
was  with  him  day  and  night  Wild 
stories  were  told  of  the  fearful  oaths 
with  which  the  elder  had  pledged  the 
younger  to  revenge ;  no  rest  nor  peace, 
it  was  said,  could  Albert  Trafford  know 
until  Mallett  lives  had  answered  for  his 
father's  death.  It  is  certain  that  the 
younger  brother  felt  himself  so  bound ; 
it  is  equally  certain  that  the  elder  never 
spoke  of  the  matter  until  the  end. 

That  came  one  evening  at  sunset, 
when  he  had  asked  to  have  the  cabin 
door  set  wide  open.  His  home  was  on 
the  ridge-side,  and  he  could  look  across 
the  valley  with  its  shining  thread  of  river 
f  o  the  misty  blue  of  mountains  far  beyond. 

It  was  toward  the  east  he  looked,  the 
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sky  glowing  with  reflected  splendor  from 
the  glory  behind  the  hilb.  Long  he 
gazed  in  silence ;  then,  with  slow  gather- 
ing of  his  feeble  powers,  he  murmured, 
"  Al,"and  again,  "Al." 
"What  is  it,  Jim?" 


"  It  seems — ^like — as  if — ^there'd  orter 
be  some  other  way." 

And  that  must  have  been  the  pledge 
of  vengeance  that  they  said  he  died  with 
on  his  lips,  for  he  never  spoke  again. 
[to  be  continukd] 


The   Friends  of  England' 


SOME  three  years  ago  Mr.  George 
Peel  published,  under  the  title  of 
"The  Enemies  of  England,"  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  during  the  past  eight 
hundred  years.  Attention  was  centered 
on  her  policy  in  Europe,  and  it  was 
argued  that  the  many  European  wars  in 
which  she  has  eng^ed  have  been  directed 
to  withstanding  the  attempts  of  certain 
powers  to  secure  dominion  over  the  Con- 
tinent, her  opposition  being  provoked  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  success  of  any 
one  of  them  would  involve  her  downfall. 
Mr.  Peel  has  since  undertaken  a  study 
of  England's  policy  in  the  world  outside 
of  Europe,  and  his  conclusions,  as  now 
expressed  in  a  work  entitled  "The  Friends 
of  England,"  are  of  interest  in  their 
advocacy  of  a  theory  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  views  commonly  entertained 
respecting  the  genesis  and  development 
of  the  British  Empire. 

As  is  well  known,  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject have  usually  aligned  themselves 
with  one  ot  two  distinct  schools  of 
thought  According  to  the  first,  the 
Empire  was  created  without  any  definite 
aim — in  a  fit  of  national  absent-minded- 
ness, so  to  speak.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
exactly  voiced  the  sentiments  of  this 
school  when  he  said,  in  a  recent  address 
to  his  fellow-countrymen,  "  We  have 
never  had  a  colonial  policy ;  but,  some- 
how or  other,  we  have  been  allowed  to 
blunder  into  the  best  parts  of  the  world." 
The  second  school,  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
cludes the  element  of  chance  and  regards 
the  Empire  as  the  fruit  of  deeply  calcu- 
lated design,  but  desigpi  having  rapacity 
for  its  animating  principle.  Mr.  Peel's 
contention  is  that  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  school  is  correct ;  that  the  Em- 
pire, in  brief,  was  organized  as  a  bulwark 

«  TAe  FritttJs  af  Enrland.     By  George   Pfel. 
E.P.DBttoaftCo.,NewYofk.  '        ■ 


against  the  forward  march  of  England's  I 
European  rivals.  "  On  the  gradual  open-  ' 
ing  up  of  the  continents  of  Asia,  Amer- 
ica, Australia,  and  Africa,  the  foremost 
powers  of  Europe  b^^n  to  appropriate 
those  regions  in  such  a  manner  that  our 
old  world,  so  iax  from  being  eclipsed  by 
the  new,  reproduced  itself  over  much  of 
that  immense  area,  and  became  gradually 
reincarnate  on  a  vasdy  wider  scale.  This 
evidently  constituted  a  change  of  the 
gravest  importance  for  ourselves.  Our 
statesmen  perceived  that  the  European 
powers  striving  to  become  dominant  in 
those  new  continents  might  eventually 
become  dominant  in  Europe,  thanks  to 
the  fresh  resources  thus  acquired ;  and, 
if  so,  then  destructive  of  our  security. 
Hence  our  old  domestic  European  danger 
now  rose  before  us  in  a  more  threatening 
shape  than  before.  We  who  were  ad- 
justing the  balance  of  Europe  must  now 
adjust  the  balance  of  mankind  or  perish ; 
and,  in  preserving  our  own  existence, 
must  defend  the  liberty,  not  of  a  conti- 
nent, but  of  a  world." 

This  theory  cannot  be  called  original 
with  Mr.  Peel;  but  it  has  never  been 
more  ably  propounded  than  in  his 
pages.  As  against  those  who  see  in  \ 
the  Empire  a  powerful  organization 
fqunded  in  greed,  he  points  to  England's 
tardiness  in  entering  into  the  race 'for 
territorial  acquisitiohs  in  the  New  Worid. 
This  tardiness  he  explains  as  due  to 
more  than  the  political  and  economic 
conditions  on  which  stress  is  usually 
laid.  "  Modem  eulogies  upon  our  in- 
nate colonizing  and  seafaring  proclivities 
are  misplaced,"  he  declares,  and  re- 
minds the  reader  of  Hakluyt's  observa- 
tion, penn^  nearly  a  century  after  the 
discovery  of  America :  "  I  both  heard 
in  speech  and  read  in  books  other 
nations  miraculously  extolled  for  their 
discoveries  and  notable  enterprises  by 
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sea,  but  the  English,  of  all  others,  for 
their  sluggish  security  and  continual 
n^lect  of  the  like  attempts."  A  few 
years  more  and  these  words  could  not 
have  been  written.  But  the  change  in 
spirit  was  due,  in  Mr.  Peel's  view  of  the 

I    case,  solely  to  the  sudden  awakening  of 

I    England  to  the  menace  of  the  growing 

I    ascendency  of  Spain. 

'  The  colonization  of  Virginia  is  thus 
interpreted  as  the  first  step  in  a  states- 
manlike plan,  credit  for  which  is  to  be 
divided  between  Raleigh  and  Cecil. 
Specific  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this 
interpretation  Mr.  Peel  finds  in  a  con- 
temporary state  paper  which  sets  forth 
that "  Virginia  being  inhabited  by  His 
Majesty's  subjects  will  put  such  a  bit  in 
our  ancient  enemy's  [Spain's]  mouth  as 
will  curb  his  haughtiness  of  monarchy." 
Similarly,  the  Cromwellian  expedition 
which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  a  part 
of  Spain's  New  World  possessions  is 
regarded  as  the  outcome  of  a  truly 
imperialistic  conception  having  its  origifi 
in  necessity,  the  expedition  being  di- 
rected, in  the  language  of  Cromwell's 
manifesto,  against  "  those  who,  without 
any  just  cause  or  provocation  at  all, 
cease  not  to  kill  and  slaughter,  nay, 
sometimes  in  cold  blood  to  murder,  the 
people  of  this  nation,  spoiling  their 
goods  and  estates,  destroying  their  col- 
onies and  plantations."  At  this  point 
the  writer  hastens  to  explain  that  he 
does  not  intend  to  claim  that  either 
Cecil  or  Cromwell  planned  the  struc- 
ture of  any  such  empire  as  has  since 
arisen.  His  argument  is  that,  "just  as 
we  in  our  day  annexed  East  Africa 
against  Germany  and  West  Africa 
against  France,  even  so,  with  equal  de- 
liberation and  for  a  similar  motive,  (lid 
Cecil's  contemporaries  annex  America, 
and  Cromwell  also  a  portion  of  the 
West  Indies,  against  the  power  of  Spain. 
It  is  by  this  series  of  annexations, 
made  on  this  principle  of  self-defense, 
that  the  Empire  has  reached  its  present 
extent" 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  chap- 

>  ters  in  which,  tracing  the  growth  of  the 
modern  Empire  from  its  beginnings 
under  Pitt  to  the  present  day,  Mr.  Peel 
elaborates  and  supports  his  theory ;  and 
pass  to  his  no  less  interesting  xiiscussion 


of  the  Empire's  future.  This  turns  on 
another  generalization,  likewise  sweep- 
ing in  character.  Just  as  the  Eknpire 
was  created  and  solidified  under  the 
pressure  of  European  rivalry,  so,  he 
afRnns,  the  moment  that  pressure  is 
relaxed  the  Empire  tends  to  disint^n^te. 
From  this  standpoint  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies  is  explained  as  due, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  inborn  senti- 
ments of  independence  carried  by  Eng- 
land's children  to  their  new  homes,  and 
nurtured  there  by  the  contradictory 
policy  adopted  by  England  in  granting 
them  free  institutions  but  exercising  an 
arbitrary  control  over  their  fortunes ;  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  temporary  eclipse 
of  France,  which,  in  succession  to  Spain, 
had  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the 
colonies  and  had  thus  served  to  prolong 
their  unwilling  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country.  On  the  strength  of  a  note  in 
Evelyn's  Diary,  Mr.  Peel  avers  that  so 
early  as  1761  the  disruption  of  the 
Empire  seemed  imminent,  and  insists 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence  of 
France  in  America  the  Navigation  Acts 
would  have  been  seized  upon  as  an 
excuse  to  effect  complete  political  in- 
dependence. "  The  real  cause  of  the 
American  Revolution  was  that  the  iimate 
desire  for  independence  among  the 
colonists  of  North  America  was  no 
longer  counteracted  by  the  knowledge 
that  France  was  on  their  flank  in  Can- 
ada. There  was  no  particular  dislike 
of  England  among  the  masses  of  the 
American  population,  and  all  the  events 
of  the  war  prove  this  to  have  been  the 
case."  In  the  reorganized  Empire  the 
same  tendency  to  separation  is  discerned 
as  respects  both  the  self-governing 
colonies  and  those — e.g.,  Egypt  and 
India — to  which  self-government  has 
been  denied.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
latter,  however,  this  tendency  is  held  to 
be  effectually  offset  by  the  certainty  in 
the  minds  of  the  populace  "  that  in  case 
of  our  retirement  our  civilization  would 
be  wrecked,  and  that  other  Europeans 
would  possess  themselves  of  India  and 
Egypt,  so  that  the  natives  would  not  be 
a  whit  happier  or  freer  than  before." 

To-day,  as  it  seems  to  Mr.  Peel,  Euro- 
pean conditions  are  such  as  to  cause,  ' 
under  the  action  of  the  law  laid  down 
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'  by  him,  an  increasing  solidarity  of  the 
Empire.  But  he  perceives  two  factors 
that  may  operate  to  bring  about  a  con- 
trary result  One  is  the  United  States, 
the  other  the  so-called  "Yellow  Peril." 
The  danger  from  the  former  chiefly 
applies,  it  appears,  to  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia ;  that  from  the  "  Yellow  Peril "  to 
"  our  peoples  of  alien  race  and  blood." 
In  neither  case  does  the  author  antici- 
pate losses  from  the  Empire  by  conquest. 
Rather,  he  discusses  the  possibility  of 
acquisitions  by  the  United  States  and 
Japan  through  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  peoples  of  Canada,  Australia,  India, 


etc.  But  his  analysis,  into  which  we 
cannot  enter  here,  leads  him  finally  to 
the  conclusion  that,  whatever  advantages 
may  be  gained  by  such  action,  sundry 
and  greater  disadvantages  will  accrue ; 
and  that  the  probability  is  that  the  peo- 
ples involved,  if  the  decision  be  left  to 
them,  will  elect  to  remain  members  of 
the  British  Empire. 

A  well-written  work,  Mr.  Peel's  book 
is  of  value  as  developing  a  theory  which, 
if  acceptable  only  with  obvious  limita- 
tions, will  assist  to  a  clearer  appreciation 
.of  some  broad  historical  movements  than 
has  generally  obtained. 
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Tkis  report  of  current  literature  is  supplemented  by  fuller  reviews  of  such  books  as  inr 
the  JHdgnuHt  of  the  editors  are  of  special  importance  to  our  readers.  Any  of  these  books 
will  be  sent  by  the  publishers  of  The  Outlook,  postpaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the 
Published  price,  with  postage  added  when  the  price  is  marked  "  net." 

Am^cui  Book-Plates:    A  Guide   to  their 

Study,    with    Example*.     By   Charles    Dexter 

AUen.    Illustrated.    The    MacmiUan    Co.,    New 

Vork.  5iix8tn.  435  pages.  $2.50. 
A  new  and  less  expensive  edition  of  this 
painstaking  guidebook  has  been  issued,  with 
a  bibliography.  The  author  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  presents  a 
large  collection  of  examples,  beginning  with 
the  importations  from  England  in  colonial 
days.  While  the  fashion  for  book-plate 
collecting  has  waned  somewhat,  there  is  still 
sufficient  interest  in  it  to  warrant  the  study. 
There  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  design  and  engraving  of  book- 
I^tes,  as  they  are  a  most  desirable  luxury 
to  the  book-lover.  Probably  the  fact  that 
ten  years  have  passed  since  "  American  Book- 
Plates"  was  first  printed  will  account  for 
some  omissions.  One  looks  through  it  in 
vain  for  the  exquisite  designs  made  by  E.  D. 
French,  over  two  hundred  of  which  are 
known.  Mr.  French  is  mentioned,  but  not 
illustrated.  A  list  of  American  book-plates 
is  given,  useful  to  the  reader,  but  not  offered 
as  complete,  that  being  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. The  list  of  mottoes  upon  early  plates 
and  the  list  of  signed  plates  add  value  to  the 
work. 

AppUed  Theology.  By  Rev.  F.  C.  Mont- 
fort,  D.D.  Montfort&  Co.,  Cincinnati.  454X7K 
in.    2J4  pages,     fl. 

BiUe  (The) :  Its  True  Character  and  Spir- 
itual lleaalnK.  By  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercer.  (Third 
Edition,  Rewritten  and  Enlarged.)  The  Nunc 
Licet  Press,  Philadelphia.    4x6in.    188 pages. 

Bloom  of  Girlhood  (The).  By  Pauline  Page. 
The  Vir  PablUhIng  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
4M  x6K  in.    47  pages.    60c.,  net. 

Book  of  Old   English    Love   Songs.    The 

Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    Sx7^in.    ISSpages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Boy  Craftsman  (The) :  Practical  and  Profit- 
able Idea*  for  a  Boy'*  Leisure  Hour*.  By  A. 
Neely  Hall.  Illustrated.  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston. 
554X8  in.    393  pages.    H2. 

Child's  Own  Magazine  (The) :  Seventy- 
second  Annual  Volume.  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 
London,  England.    b%  x8M  ui.    148  pages. 

Christian    Belief    Interpreted  by  Christian 

Experience.    By  Charles  Cuthbert  Hall.    (The 
Barrows  Lectures.)    Universityof  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago.    6x9  in.    255  pages. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Collected  Sonnets  of  Lloyd  Mifflin.  Revised 
by  the  Author.  Oxford  University  Press  (Amer- 
ican Branch),  New  York.  7x9>4  in.  369  pages^ 
»2.60,  net.    ( Postage,  20c.  extra.) 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Cities  of  Umbria  (The).  By  Edward  Hut- 
ton.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7)i  in.  303  pages,  f  2,  net. 
In  paper,  print,  illustrations  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  paintings),  and  binding  Mr. 
Hutton's  book  seems  to  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  text  is  well  written,  readable^ 
trustworthy,  clearly  put,  and  often  has  atmos- 
phere, but,  despite  not  a  few  clever  touches. 
It  seems  to  us  in  the  main  unoriginal.  As 
one  calls  to  mind  the  immortal  cham  of  cities 
which  lie  between  Rome  and  Florence — 
Narvi,  Trevi,  Spoleto,  .Spello,  Assisi,  Peru- 
gia, and  the  rest ;  as  one  calls  to  mind  those 
chiefs  of  the  Umbrian  school  of  painting, 
Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  Signorelli,  Mellozzo 
da  Forli,  and  the  others  ;  above  all,  as  one 
recalls  the  immortal  names  of  Umbria  and 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
that  this  book  voices  the  feelings  of  appre- 
ciative, {esthetic,  and  devout  travelers.  U  nder 
any  circumstances,  however,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  voice  those  feelings.  For  to  one 
with  an  instinctive  love  for  the  Italian  race, 
for  its  sunshine  and  its  nature,  for  its  art, 
above  all  for  the  sublime  fig^ure  in  its  medix-' 
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-val  relieion,  Umbria  seems  almost  beyond 
any  one^s  description. 

Colonel's  Dream  (The).  By  Charles  W- 
Chesnutt,  Ooubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York- 
5x8  in.  294  pages.  »1.50. 
It  has  not  been  an  infrequent  occurrence  in 
the  history  of  American  fiction  that  a  writer 
of  excellent  short  stories  fails  lamentably 
•when  he  attempts  to  write  a  novel.  Mr. 
Chesnutt  a  few  years  ago  printed  a  volume 
cf  short  stories  which  deserve  to  rank  very 
high  in  their  own  class  of  literature.  The 
present  book,  however,  is  loosely  constructed 
and  is  often  prolix  and  dull.  It  deals  with 
some  of  the  recent  problems  of  the  race 
<Iuestiou  in  the  South,  and  has  special  refer- 
ence to  the  peonage  system.  Some  of  the 
characters  are  fairly  well  drawn,  and  occa- 
sionally the  dialogue  is  clever  and  interest- 
ing ;  but,  taken  all  in  all,  the  book  is  not 
as  successful  as  one  could  wish,  and  cer- 
tainly is  distinctly  inferior  to  the  author's 
earlier  work,  as  seen  in  the  two  volumes 
called  "  The  Conjure  Woman "  and  "  The 
Wife  of  his  Youth." 

Con^plete  Works  of  William  Shakespeare, 
with  Glossary.  In  6  vols.  Vol.  I.  Tlionias 
Nelson  &  Sons,  New  York.  4x6K  in-  49J  pages 
tl2S. 

The  first  volume  ot  an  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, small  and  convenient  in  form,  per- 
fectly legible  and  readable  as  regards  type, 
and  bound  in  the  limp  leather  style  which  is 
so  pleasing.  The  entire  work  is  to  be  con- 
tained in  six  volumes.  That  before  us, 
through  the  use  of  thin  yet  fairly  opaque 
paper,  is  made  to  contain  seven  of  the  plays. 

Comprehensive  Bookkeeping:  A  First  Book. 
By  Artemas  M.  Bogle,  A.M.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    6^x9^  in.    142  pages.    90c. 

Corporations:  A  Study  of  the  Origin  and 
Development  of  Great  Business  Combinations 
•od  of  their  Relation  to  the  Authority  of  the 
State.  By  John  P.  Davis,  Ph.D.  In  2  vols. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    6x9  in. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Can  Monroe :  A  Story  of  Bunker  Hill.     By 

W.  O.  Stoddard.  (Revolutionary  Series.)  The 
Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  5x7K  m.  329 
pages.    t\2S. 

Dan  Monroe,  drummer-boy  of  the  Lexington 
Militia,  and  Nat  Harrington,  fifer,  appear 
under  their  real  names,  say  the  publishers,  in 
Mr.  Stoddard's  story,  according  to  which 
Dan  does  more  for  his  country  than  beat  a 
drum.  The  leading  figure,  however,  is  Ford 
Fenner,  the  quaint  Quaker  spy.  The  efforts 
<»£  the  colonists  to'  secure  ammunition,  the 
molding  of  bullets  by  women,  and  the  trou- 
bled, unorganized  beginnings  of  the  Revolu- 
tion at  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Boston  are 
pictured. 

Deserted  Village  and  Other  Poems  (The): 
Together  with  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  and  The 
Ooed-Natured  Mao.  Edited  by  Robert  N.  White- 
ford,  Ph.D.  (Pocket  American  and  English 
Classics.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
4x5Jiin.    190  pages.    25c. 

Dianr  of  a  Girl  in  Prance,  iSai  (The).  By 
Mary  Browne.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.    5Kx8in.    188  pages.    S2.50,  net. 

A  very  matter-of-fact  little  English  girl  went 


to  France  with  her  family,  and,  much  against 
her  wish,  stayed  there  during  the  summer  of 
1821.  Her  diary  is  amusing,  because  it  is  so 
childlike  in  attention  to  details,  and  is  per- 
vaded by  a  strict  and  severe  condemnation 
of  everything  that  is  not  English.  She  does 
give  the  French  credit  for  "  being  very  hon- 
est about  stealing,"  but  regards  their  taste 
in  dress  with  superior  horror,  and,  far  from 
finding  them  gay  and  amusing,  sets  them 
down  as  extremely  dull.  She  fills  her  diary 
with  quaint  drawings,  showing  the  costumes 
of  the  workpeople.  Her  comments  upon 
art  and  nature  are  delightful,  and  entirely 
devoid  of  the  faintest  sense  of  humor. 


English  Lakes  (The).  Painted  by  A.  Heaton 
Cooper.  Described  by  William  T.  Painter.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  6x9  in    231  pages.   $6. 


Here  is  another  of  an  interesting  series  of 
books  in  which  the  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  paintings  reproduced  in  color  ratlier  than 
upon  the  text.  Surely  no  region  could  so 
well  lend  itself  to  this  picturesque  method  of 
treatment  as  does  the  wonderful  English 
Lake  Country.  The  artist  has  been  more 
than  fairly  successful  in  rendering  in  color 
some  of  the  effects  of  mountain,  sky,  and 
lake,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  much  to  choose  between  the  pictures 
as  to  quality  and  color  scheme.  In  all,  there 
are  seventy-five  of  these  color  prints,  and 
combinedly  they  renew  most  charmingly 
one's  memories  of  Rydal,  Windermere,  Der- 
wentwater,  UUswater,  Coniston  Water,  and 
many  other  less  known  but  not  less  beautiful 
places.  Turning  from  pictures  to  text,  we 
find  that  Mr.  Palmer  has  written  with  taste 
and  with  commendable  reserve  in  distin- 
guishing between  poetic  feeling  and  senti- 
mentalism.  He  makes  good  use  of  the  liter- 
ary and  personal  associations  with  which  the 
English  Lake  Country  abounds. 

Essays  of  Elia  (The).  Edited  by  Helen  J. 
Robins.  (Pocket  American  and  English  Ciao- 
sics.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  AxSfi  in. 
403  pages.    25c. 

Five  Little  Peppers.   Vol.  10.   Ben  Pepper. 

By  Margaret  Sidney.  Illustrated.  The  Lothrop 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston.  5x7K  in-  474  paces. 
»1.50. 
Another  number  of  a  popular  series  of  books 
for  children.  The  hero  is  Ben,  Mother  Pep- 
per's first-bom,  her  "  steady-as-a-rock  boy." 
Christmas  shopping,  in  which  the  Little  Pep- 
pers take  a  lively  hand,  Christmas  philan- 
thropies, the  usual  quota  of  accidents  and 
pranks,  and,  finally,  Ben's  decision  as  to 
whether  he  will  ^o  to  college  or  enter  a  busi- 
ness oflSce,  "  beginning  at  the  very  bottora," 
are  the  features  of  this  story. 

Flight  of  Georgiana  (The).  By  Robert  Neil- 
son  Stephens.  Illustrated.  L.  C.  Pago  &  Co- 
Boston.    5x8  in.    339  pages.    »1J0. 

Here  is  a  prose  variation  of  "  Young  Lochin- 
var."  There  is  nothing  new  or  original 
about  the  story,  but  it  has  the  lightness  and 
grace  characterizing  predecessors  from  Mr. 
Stephens's  pen,  and  sword-play  to  spare.  The 
scene  opens  at  an  English  inn ;  the  Pretender 
has  failed  to  win  die  British  crown;   his 
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adherents  are  fleeing  for  their  lives,  but,  as 
they  fly,  pause  to  m^e  love. 

Osfdens  of  Italy  (The).  By  Charles  Latham. 
With  Dncriptions  bjr  E.  March  PhilUpps.  In  2 
vols.  Charin  Soibner's  Sons,  New  YorlT  11x17 
in.    >18,oet. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

a.    P.  Watts:    Remintecencea.     By   Mrs. 

Kassell  Bairington.    lUostrated.   The  Macmillan 
Co.,NewYocS.   7x10  in.   210  pages.    |S,  net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Qrappls  (The).  By  Grace  MacGowan  Cooke. 

L  C.  Pass  &  Co.,  Boston.   Sx7K  in.   41$  pages. 

$lSi, 
The  hero  of  this  novel,  Mark  Strong,  rises 
bom  the  ranks  of  miners  to  the  position  of 
mineK>wner,  and  finds  himself  opposed  by 
the  United  Mine  Workers,  of  which  body 
he  was  once  an  active  member,  because  he 
allows  non-union  men  to  work  in  his  mines. 
A  struggle  ensues  between  himself  and  the 
union,  and  his  life  and  property  are  in  periL 
From  first  to  last,  Stron^g  believes  in  the 
union,  but  will  not  "  allow  it  to  run  his  busi- 
ness for  him,"  and  takes  exceptions  to  its 
choice  of  meuiods  and  abuse  oi  power.  He 
holds  that  in  industrial  warfare  both  capital 
and  labor  are  in  error,  and  undertakes  to  say 
in  what  respects. 

Heart  of  a  Oirl  (The).  By  Ruth  Kimball 
GaidiDer.  Uastnted.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Sx7Min-  386  pages.  «1.5a 
The  strength  of  this  little  story  lies  in  the 
frequent  responses  it  calls  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader,  ii  that  reader  knows  girls.  M  argy 
passes  through  more  phases  of  mental  and 
moral  experience,  perhaps,  than  fall  to  the 
ordinary  girl,  but  not  one  of  them  all  is  un- 
real or  improbable.  Her  unconscious  accept- 
ance  of  her  home  life,  and  her  absolute 
absorption  in  her  school  companions  and 
affairs,  give  a  wonderfully  true  touch.  What 
woman  will  not  smile  appreciatively  when 
she  is  told  that  Matgy,  after  vainly  struggling 
with  arithmetic,  made  up  a  system  of  her 
own?  "  If  she  had  a  seven,  say,  to  add  to 
twentjr-five,  she  added  ten  first ;  and  seven 
bdi^  three  less  than  ten,  subtracted  three 
from  the  result  She  worked  always  with 
ten,  for  ten  was  the  number  of  her  fingers." 
She  had  a  sub-self  upon  which  she  depended. 
Her  fingers  remembered  and  played  the 
piano  if  left  to  themselves,  but  if  she  stopped 
to  think,  she  could  not  play  the  piece  throi4;h  I 
From  a  tiny  girl  sitting  on  the  gate-pos^  to 
the  triumphant  high  school  graduate,  we 
foOow  Margy  to  Margaret,  and  know  we  are 
always  with  a  real  giii,  inde^ndent,  faulty, 
sensitive,  and  eenerous,  imperious  among  her 
feOows,  yet  a  bcvotiu  and  Dom  leader. 

Hebrew    ProphiS*   (Jhe).     By   Loring  W. 

Battai,  Ph-xx;  S.T.D.   The  Macndllan  Co„  New 

Yak.  SXTHia.  351  pages.  fl.Sa 
ThoO^^t  is  forty  years  since  Dean  Stanley's 
lecttves  on  the  Jewish  Church  introduced 
Eufikh  traders  to  truer  conceptions  of  the 
Hateyr^tophets,  there  is  stiH  need  of  con- 
'  flnmiK  Ms  work  with  the  added  light  of  fresh 
kii9Mede«;  Dr.  Batten  has  done  this  with 
ut^^SftAog,  weH  digestiML    The  book  is 


popular  yet  critical,  neglecting  neither  the 
problems  of  scholars  nor  the  practical  appli- 
cations of  the  history.  The  Hebrew  prophets 
were  the  unique  element  by  which  their 
nation  was  distinguished  from  all  others; 
they  were  the  grandfathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  In  Dr.  Batten's  story  of  their 
development  from  stage  to  stage  of  enlighten- 
ment the  real  nature  of  the  inspiration  attrib- 
uted to  them  exhibits  itself  as  a  moral  insight 
and  energy  rather  than  an  intellectual  iner- 
rancy. Tbe  lesson  it  suggests  is  given  in 
Whittier's  line— 

"  We  need,  roethinks,  the  prapbethBro  still.» 

Historical  Sketches  of  Scodand  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  By  Hary  Leslie.  lUastrated.  The 
Bryant  Press,  Toronto.  6x9  in.    174  pages. 

Her  Memoiy  Book.  By  Helen  Hayes.  Il- 
lustrated. Harper  ft  Bros.,  New  York.  8x11  in. 
*2. 
A  highly  decorated  volume  intended  as  a 
present  for  a  gi-I,  to  be  used  for  pleasant 
recollections,  personal  and  social,  all  to  be 
recorded  in  me  ample  blank  pages. 

House  (The):  Its  Plan,  Decoration,  and 
Care.  Parts  I.  and  n.  Lesson  Paper  Prepsired  by 
Isabel  Bevier,  Ph.M.  Ilhistrated.  TheAmerican 
School  at  Household  Econoi^cs,  Cliicago.  5x8 
in.    Paper  bound. 

How   to   CoUect   Books.     By   J.  Herbert 

Slater.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5Mx8M 
in.   205paees.    »2.  ' 

This  volume  appears  in  a  series  of  valuable 
monographs  for  connoisseurs.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Slater  has  been  writing  upon  the  subject  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  is  reg^ded  as  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  in  England.  His 
annual  compilation  entitled  "Book  Prices 
Current "  b^^n  in  1887,  has  been  of  invalu- 
able assistance  to  the  amateur  as  well  as  the 
expert  His  annual  r^sum^  in  the  London 
"  Athenaeum  "  of  the  season's  sales  has  won 
for  him  a  position  of  high  authority.  The  book 
under  notice  might  better  be  called  a  Primer 
of  Book-Collecting.  Much  information,  inter- 
spersed with  illustrations,  is  crowded  into 
less  than  two  hundred  pages.  Mr.  Slater  is 
almost  too  positive  in  some  of  his  statements, 
according  to  our  view,  notably  as  to  the  value 
of  book-collecting  as  an  investment  If 
there  were  fewer  repetitions,  the  many  inter- 
esting facts  alluded  to  might  have  been 
profitably  elaborated.  With  these  slight  ex- 
ceptions, which  will  prove  almost  immaterial 
to  the  beginner  in  book-collectinr,  the  manual 
may  be  taken  as  a  most  reliable,  though  some- 
what dull,  guide  in  this  fascinating  pursuit 
The  many  illustrations,  facsimiles,  etc.,  are 
excellent  and  helpful. 

Hundred  Days  (The),    By  Max  Pemberton. 

Illustrated.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7H 

in.  389  pages.  *1.S0. 
Historical  novel ;  period  and  background  of 
real  events,  as  title  indicates,  Napoleon's 
return  from  Elba  to  his  fall  at  Waterloo; 
heroine,  a  fair  adventuress  in  uniform  who 
believes  in  the  star  of  Napoleon:  hero,  an 
Englishman  who  is  won  by  her  to  the  service 
of  the  Man  of  Destiny.  The  story  is  sth> 
ring  and  the  tale  is  picturesquely  told ;  the 
plot  is  hackneyed. 
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Imitation  of  Chiiat  (The) ;  With  the  Book  of 

the  Sacrament.  By  Thomas  1  KempU.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  by  John  Payne.  (Caxton 
Thin  Paper  Edition.)  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.   3Kx6K  in.   315  pages.    »1.25,net. 

iBdezing:  Principlea,  Rulea,  and  Bxamplea. 

New  York  State  Liljnry,  Melvil  Dewey.  Director. 

.     Bulletin  91    Ubrary  S^ool  19.    The  New  York 

f        State  Education  Department,  Albany,  New  York. 

•  ^x^in.  72 pages.  15c. 
This  pamphlet  |ives  in  a  few  pages  aa  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  the  best  methods  of 
making  an  mdex.  It  will  be  of  special  value 
to  practical  book-makers.  The  author  wisely 
states  that  it  is  not  possible  to  devise  rules 
which  will  secure  satisfactory  treatment  in 
all  cases,  and  that  to  suit  various  types  of 
books  and  periodicals  rules  for  index-making 
must  be  flexible.  The  rules  here  presented, 
however,  are  almost  wifnbut  exception  ex- 
tremely sensible,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
entire  subject  is  based  on  the  most  minute 
and  intelligent  study.  The  monograph  re- 
flects credit  on  the  State  Department  which 
issues  it. 

Jean-Prancoit  Millet  and  the  Barbixon 
School.  By  Arthur  Tomson.  Illustrated.  The 
Hacmillan  Co.,  New  York.  6x8H  In.  231  pages. 
^.25. 

This  volimie  will  inevitably  challenge  com- 

E arisen  with  Mrs.  Ady's  (Julia  Cartwright's) 
iography.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  one 
to  offset  the  other,  for  in  their  rewective 
directions  each  is  valuable.  Mr.  Tomson 
has  produced  a  biogp^phy  of  value  not  only 
to  students  of  Millet's  methods,  but  also  to 
students  of  the  Barbizon  school,  and,  indeed, 
of  French  contemporary  art.  We  confess  to 
a  feeling  of  disappointment,  however,  in  lav- 
in£[  down  Mr.  Tomson's  book.  It  is  a  weU- 
wntten  volume,  but  it  adds  litde  to  what  was 
known  already  concerning  Millet,  Rousseau, 
Diaz,  and  DupnS.  The  most  interesting  chap- 
ter, to  our  mind,  is  the  one  in  which  he  sum- 
marizes the  influence  of  the  French  romantic 
school.  The  summary  is  valuable  to  those 
who  would  understand  something  of  what 
lies  behind  the  pictures  of  such  variously 
contrasted  artists  as  Jacque,  Jules  Breton, 
Monticellif  Bastien-Lepage,  and  Lhermitte. 
The  selection  of  illustration  is  extraordinary. 
We  find  picture  after  picture  of  Diaz's  figure 
pieces,  not  one  of  his  forest  scenes,  and  yet 
It  was  in  the  latter  domain  that  he  excelled. 
.  It  is  unfortunate  also  that  the  many  pictures 
which  illustrate  the  text  are  of  such  execu- 
tion as  to  give  little  idea  of  the  quality  of  die 
paintings  they  are  supposed  to  represent 

Knock  at  a  Venture.  By  Eden  Phillpotts. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K  In.  353 
pages.    »1.50. 

Those  who  know  Mr.  Phillpotts  only  by  his 
grimly  tragic  tales  will  find  in  some  of  these 
short  stories  of  Dartmoor  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise, in  that  they  are  full  of  the  most  genial 
and  kindly  humor.  Others,  to  be  sure,  sound 
the  tragic  note ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
volume  leaves  a  delightful  impression  of 
quaint  character,  soft  dialect,  and  exuberant 
but  not  grotesque  fancy.  In  a  sense,  the 
stories  have  intimate  connection,  although  in 
another  sense  they  are  totally  distinct    At 


all  ev^ts,  tbey  together  put  the  country,  Uie 
people,  and  the  human  passion  that  underlies 
a  placid  exterior  into  a  harmonious  and 
effective  setting. 

Laada  of  the  Eaatem  Caliphate  (The).  By 
G.Le  Strange.  (Cambridge  Geogniiliicai  Scnes.1 
The  MacmDIan  Co.,  New  Yak..   5x8  in.    536 

A  description  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and 
Central  Asia  from  the  Muslim  Conauest  to 
Timur's  time  will  be  a  welcome  volume  to 
students  of  historical  geography.  Mr.  Le 
Strange  be^ns  with  the  early  Muslim  writers 
as  authorities  for  his  description,  and  con- 
cludes with  those  which  describe  the  Central 
Asian  lands  in  the  fifteenth  century — for  with 
that  century  the  mediaeval  period  in  Asia 
may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Mr. 
Le  Strange  is  right  in  thinking  that  if  Muslim 
history  is  ever  to  be  interesting  and  rightly 
understood,  the  historical  geography  of  the 
Near  East  during  the  Micrale  Ages  must  be 
worked  out  The  book  is  amply  supplied 
with  maps,  and  they  are  remarlably  clear 
maps,  too. 

Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  and 
Other  PhUeaophical  Lecture*  and  Baaave.  By 
the  Late  Henry  Sidgwick.  The  Maanilha  Co- 
New  York.  5KX9&.  475  pages.  »JJ$. 
The  late  Professor  Sidgwick,  a  masteriy 
critic,  left  unpublished  lectures  and  frag- 
ments which  occupy  the  larger  portion  of 
this  volume.  They  discuss  the  philosophical 
teachings  of  thinkers  so  widely  contrasted  as 
Kant,  Thomas  Hill  Green,  and  Herbert 
Spencer.  The  remainder  of  the  vohane  con- 
sists of  essays  reprinted  from  "  Mind  "  and 
the  "  Journal  of  Philolo^."  Of  the  fectmcs 
much  the  greater  part  is  devoted  to  a  vigor- 
ous criticism  of  Kant,  and  these  were  finisned 
to  their  lamented  author's  satisfaction,  whUe 
the  others  remain  less  complete. 

Life  of  St.  Patrick  and  His  Place  ia  Histocy 
mia}.  By  J.  B.  Bury,  MJi.  The  Maap«Hi 
Co.,  New  York.  $Mx9in.  ^Mpasn.  »U5. 
For  the  first  time  a  critical  biography  now 
exists  of  this  great  evangelist  With  a  pure^r 
historical  interest  Dr.  Bury  has  endeavored 
to  draw  from  thorough  study  of  the  original 
sources  of  information  whatever  of  &ct  they 
contain,  and  whatever  probability  they  point 
to  in  a  subject  confeMedly  invohred  m  con- 
troversy, conjecture,  and  obscurity.  The 
result  IS  a  work  whose  technical  merit  h 
commensurate  with  its  intrinsic  interest  A 
truly  historical  figure,  a  pioneer  of  civiliza- 
tion as  well  as  an  apostle  of  Christianity, 
St  Patrick  deserves  the  annual  commemo- 
ration he  receives.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century  he  organized  and  raised  to 
power  the  Christiamty  already  planted  in 
Ireland,  he  won  to  it  the  pagan  tnbes  of  the 
west,  he  laid  the  foiindation,  by  his  introduc- 
tion of  the  Latin  tongue,  for  the  schools  of 
learning  that  flourished  there  in  the  next  two 
centuries.  That  his  work  was  partly  tmdoite 
after  him  does  not  detract  from  his  desert  of 
honor.  The  legends  which  naturaBr  invest 
so  heroic  a  figure  are  stiO  worth  tcaHng  as 
told  here,  but  the  historic  reality  stands  Mrth 
in  all  distinctness.    Neariy  one^nU  of  the 
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volume  is  deroted  to  technical  discussions 
of  the  sources  and  material  of  the  history  in 
appendices  of  rich  value  to  the  critical  stu- 
dent. The  main  part  of  the  work  spreads 
before  the  gcaoal  reader  die  sif  tedresults  of 
historical  criticism. 

Love  Alone  is  Lord.  By  F.  Frankfort 
Moore^  G.  P.  FntaaB's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7M 
in.    iOSpagM.    HJO. 

A  novel  in  which  Lord  Byron  is  hero^  his 
cousin,  Mary  Chawortlu  heroine,  Lady  Caro- 
line Lamb  a  leading  ng:ure,  and  Miss  Mil- 
banke  an  incident,  the  story  ending  before 
Byron's  marriage  with  her.  The  play  is  not 
equal  to  the  caste.  It  is  too  much  to  expect 
any  novdist  to  |;ive  us  a  real  Byron.  If  the 
storv  follows  history  closely,  as  claimed,  the 
world  has  long  been  astray  m  its  conclusions 
as  to  why  Byron  and  Msu^  did  not  wed. 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb  is  vivid,  picturesque, 
and  the  most  attractive  bit  in  the  book, 
although  shown  in  some  repellent  attitudes. 
As  a  novel  the  book  has  vigor  and  interest ; 
as  a  presentation  of  Byron  the  poet  it  is  a 
failure. 

Lynchinc  of  Jesus  (The) :  A  Review  of  the 
Lwal  A«p<irt«  of  tli*  Trial  at  Chttat.  By  E.  T. 
WeUfonL  The  Franklin  Printinc  Co.,  Newport 
News,Vai.  Sx7V4io.  UOpa«es.  Forulebythe 
PresbvterUl  Committee  of  Publications,  Ricb- 
•,  Va.    50c.,  net    (Postpaid,  55c.) 


■aUnc  of  a  Man  (The).  By  Orison  Swett 
Mai3en.  The  Lothrop  PubUsnine  Co.,  Boston. 
5x7Min.  307  pages.  {l.25. 
The  cheerful  philosophy  which  Dr.  Marden 
has  preached  in  previous  books  he  insists 
upon  in  this,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
talks  eqpeciailly  intended  for  young  men. 
Examples  of  the  world's  heroes  are  cited, 
the  world's  leaders  of  thought  are  liberally 
quoted,  anecdotes  are  given ;  and  thus,  by 
precept,  ilhistration.  and  in  symposium  of 
opinions.  Dr.  Maraen  reinforces  his  own 
teachings  in  reg^ard  to  perseverance,  "  self- 
honor,"  coiwage,  self-control,  money,  success, 
"moral  daring,"  and  kindred  subjects. 

Maty  Queen  of  Scots:  Her  Life  Stoiy.  By 
A.  H.  Millar,  F.  S.  A.  Scot.  Illustrated.  Charles 
Scribnet's  Sons,  New  York.  4^x7  in.  227  pages. 
tlJi,atL 
There  is  probably  no  more  fascinating  sub- 
feet  for  historical  discussion  than  the  life 
and  fortunes  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
pteaeot  small  and  well-written  volume  is  the 
KCtmd  of  an  attempt  to  place  before  the 
leader  in  impartial  but  very  compact  form 
the  various  events  of  Mary's  checkered 
career.  The  biographer's  position  seems  to 
be  that,  before  coademning  Mary,  it  is  need- 
ful to  appredate  the  extremely  difficult  cir- 
ctmstaaces  in  which  she  was  placed.  Brought 
as  a  ruler  to  the  people,  from  whom  she  had 
been  absent  since  childhood,  and,  in  the  big- 
oted fashion  of  that  day,  trained  to  suspect 
all  Protestants,  she  found  only  too  late  that 
■any  of  tbe  ambitious  nobles  near  her  throne 
were  using  her,  and  desired  to  use  her,  only 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  selfish  plans. 
While  the  biographer  admits  that  her  misfor- 
tunes were  often  caused  by  her  own  willful- 
ness, aiul  that  tier  courage  sometimes  led 


her  into  deeds  of  daring  and  foolhardiness, 
his  just  conclusion  is  that  those  who  con- 
demn her  as  an  inexcusable  sinner  are  quite 
as  far  astray  in  their  estimate  as  those  who 
deem  her  a  faultless  saint.  Mr.  Millar  be- 
lieves, and  most  readers  will  believe,  that  the 
errors  committed  by  Mary  Stuart  were  more 
of  the  heart  than  of  the  head. 

Michel  de  Montaigne.  By  Edward  Dow- 
den,  LL.D.  (French  Men  of  Letters.)  TheJ.B. 
Liwincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x7Hin-  J8Jpa«cs. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Mrs.  Alderman  Casey.  By  Irene  Stoddafd 
Capwell.  Drawings  by  W.  Herbert  Dunton. 
R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York.  4x7«  in.  175 
pages. 

Mrs.  Radigan.  By  Nelson  Lloyd.  Charles 
Scribner's Sons,  New  York.    4Kx7in.    344pages. 

A  rather  clever  satire,  varying  from  the  obvi- 
ous to  some  delightfully  subtle  thrusts  at  mod- 
em American  society.  The  hazy  moral  prin- 
ciples and  the  questionable  methods  adopted 
to  secure  social  prominence  have  long  been  a 
target  for  ridicule  among  bright  writers,  yet 
this  sketch  has  a  certain  originality  and 
especial  timeliness  that  g^ves  it  effect  The 
titled  Englishman  appears,  looking  for  an 
heiress,  and  is  attenaed  by  a  knight  who 
makes  tactless  remarks  about  America  to 
his  hosts.  The  complaisant  Bishop  plans 
Utopian  schemes  for  purifying  the  race- 
track, and  the  motor-car  flasnes  through  the 
story  at  a  terribly  realistic  speed.  The  cotil- 
lon leader  marries,  and  subsides  from  com- 
fort in  his  bachelor  quarters  to  happine^  in 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  Yorkers  will  find 
amusement  in  this  record  of  an  energetic 
social  climber,  who  mounted  by  way  of  a 
real  estate  office  to  a  commanding  position 
as  the  husband  of  Miss  Pearl  VeaT 

Modem  English.  Book  II.  A  l^ractical 
Bnglish  Orammar  with  Exercisct  in  Cooipoei- 
tion.  By  Henry  P.  Emerson  and  Ida  C.  Bender. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K  in.  336 
pages.    60c. 

Oofy  True  Mother  Goose  Melodies  (The). 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
D.D.  Illustrated.  Lee  &Shepard,  Boston.  4Mx5'{ 
in.  103  pages.  60c. 
Dr.  Hale  furnishes  a  readable  introduction 
to  this  facsimile  of  an  ancient  edition  of 
"  Mother  Goose,"  first  published  in  1833  in 
Boston.  Many  elderly  people  will  remember 
having  this  book  as  children,  and  will  rejoice 
to  see  the  quaint  woodcuts  once  more.  Dr. 
Hale  supplies  some  interesting  topographical 
and  biographical  information  about  the  Bos- 
ton of  1833  and  the  origin  of  "  Mother 
Goose,"  and,  we  need  not  say,  does  this  in  a 
friendly,  cheerful,  and  agreeable  way. 

Poems  of  Gray  and  Collins  (The).  Pocket 
Classics.  (Caxton  Thin  Paper  Edition.)  Charles 
Scribner'sSons,  NewYork.  3}ix6Kin.  182pag«s. 
(1.25,  net. 

Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  I7C3-I77S. 

By  George  Elliott  Howard,  Ph.D.  (The  American 

Nation,  Vol.  8.)    Library  Edition.    With  Maps. 

Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.     5Kx8H  in.    559 

pages.    $2,  net. 
Few  periods  of  American  history  have  beer 
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BO  canvassed  as  that  of  the  Revolution,  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Dr.  Howard, 
whose  volume  deals  with  dte  years  of  debate 
immediately  precedinf;  the  appeal  to  arms, 
should  make  any  strikingly  oneinal  contribu- 
f  tion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  and 
earlier  phases  of  the  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. He  has,  however,  marshaled  the  facts 
in  such  wise  as  to  warrant  his  editor's 
belief  that "  this  fresh  study  of  the  evidence 
results  in  a  clearer  view  of  the  'difficulties  of 
the  imperial  problem,  and  brings  out  in 
sharper  relief  the  reasons  for  the  apparent 

J)aradox  that  the  freest  people  then  on  earth 
nsisted  on  and  deserved  a  larger  freedom." 
Developing  the  views  set  forth  in  earlier 
volumes  of  "  The  American  Nation,"  Dr. 
Howard  lays  stress  on  the  economic  aspects 
of  the  relations  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  finding  that  war  was  inevita- 
ble because  of  inherent  defects  in  the  British 
colonial  system,  and  that  the  mistaken  policy 
of  George  III.  and  his  advisers  is  accordingly 
to  be  resided  as  merely  the  exciting,  not 
the  primary,  cause  of  the  conflict.  N  e verthe- 
less,  he  does  not  incline  to  the  opinion,  now 

Saining  ground  in  certain  quarters,  that  the 
esire  for  independence  was  consciously 
nurtured  long  before  the  final  rupture  oc- 
curred. His  treatment  of  the  actors  and 
events  of  the  twelve  years  under  review  is,  as 
a  rule,  impartial  and  informing,  and  though — 
e.  g.,  in  his  discussion  of  the  significance  of 
the  Regulation  movement — the  presentation  is 
not  always  as  ample  as  might  be  desired,  his 
book  should  be  cordially  welcomed  by  stu- 
dents of  Revolutionary  history. 

PhyUi*  Burton :  A  Tale  of  New  England. 

By  Mrs.  S.  R.  Graham  Clark.  Illustrate<L  The 
Griffith  &  Rowland  Press,  Philadelphia.  5x7K 
In.    489  pages.    »1,  net.    (Postpaid,  il.14.) 

ProjpoMl  Under  Difficulties  (A).  A  Farce. 
By  John  Kendrick  Bangs.  Illustrated.  Harper  & 
Bros.,  New  York.    3J<x5K  in.    71  pages.    50c. 

Rape  of  the  Lock  and  Other  Poems  (The). 

Sy  Alexander    Pope.    Edited  by  Elizabeth  M. 

King.    (Pocket  American  and  English  Classics.) 

f         The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.   4x5H  in.   202 

pages.    25c. 

Reminitcences  of  the  Civil  War.  By  Gen- 
eral John  B.  Gordon.  With  Portraits.  Charles 
Scribner'sSons,  New  York.  5}4x8J4  in.  474page» 

A  new  and  moderate-priced  edition  of  one  of 
the  very  best  of  Southern  books  of  reminis- 
cence, written  by  a  famous  Southern  soldier. 

Revival  (The) :  A  Symposium.  By  Bishop 
William  F.  McDowell,  Rev.  Edward  B.  Craw- 
ford, President  Charles  J.  Little,  Rev  J.  H.  Mac- 
Donald,  Rev.  John  Thompson,  Rev.  W.  E.  Tilroe, 
p.p.,llev.  P.  H.  Swift.  D.D.  Collected  and 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  H.  MacDonald.  Eaton  & 
Mains,  New  York.  4J4X7K  in.  147  pages.  7Sc., 
net. 

Seven  addresses  before  the  Chicago  Preach- 
ers' Meeting,  designed  to  rouse  interest  in 
Jiromoting  a  reh'gious  revival,  are  included 
n  this  volume.  They  are  excellent  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  the  (Collection  as  a  wtiole  lacks 
completeness  and  proportion.  A  statement 
in  niw  nf  these  addresses  touches  a  side  of 
*  now  of  such  pressing  importance 


as  to  demaad  far  more  emphasis  dan  it 
receives  in  this  volume:  "Every  revival  pf 
consequence  has  originated  in  a  reactioa 
against  unrighteousness;  and, on  the  other 
hand,  every  revival  that  has  lowered  its  ddii- 
cal  demand  has  ended  in  spiritual  debility." 

Runaway  Dohkey  and  Other  Rhymes  for 

Children  (The).  By  Emilie  P^lsson.  Ukis^ted. 


The  Lothrop  Pul 
82  pages.    «T.50. 


sFou, 
>.,Ba 


hingCa,  Boston.   7Hx^in. 


Miss  Poulsson  here,  as  in  her  famous  "  Finger 
Tales,"  pleases  and  arouses  the  imagination 
of  little  children. 

Russia  ftom  Within.    By  Alexander  Ular. 

Henry  Holt  ft  Co.,  New  York.    SKx8  in.   290 

toges.    tl75,  net. 
Seserved  for  later  notice. 

Sir  Oeorge  Treasadv.  By  Mrs.  Hunrnhrr 
Ward.  TheMacmilLiCo.,NewYork.  SMxTM 
in.   3S2  pages.    |I. 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  Mrs.  Ward's  wellr 
known  novels, 

Songs  and  lorries  from  the  Dramatists, 
Z5»-I777.  Pocket  Classics.  (CaxtonTUn  Paper 
Edition.)  Charles  Saibner's  Sons,  New  York. 
3Hx(Him.   243 pages.    >1.25,net. 

Southern  Girl  in  'Ci  (A).  By  Mrs.  D.  Giraud 
Wright.  Illustrated.  Doubleday,  Vvk  &  Co., 
New  York.  6x9!<  in.  258  pages.  t275,  net. 
Another  in  the  series  of  reminiscent  volumes 
dealing  with  the  social  side  of  Secession 
times  which  seems  to  have  been  inaugurated 
with  the  appearance  in  1903  of  Myrta  Lockett 
Avary's  "  A  Virginia  Girl  in  the  Civil  War." 
The  present  contribution  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance as  coming  from  the  pen  of  the 
daughter  of  Louis  T.  Wigf all,  of  Texas,  who 
was  first  United  States  Senator,  then  Con- 
federate Senator,  and  who,  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  war,  stood  in  very  close  sym- 
pathy with  President  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
later  had  sharp  differences  with  him.  ^In 
dealing  with  these  differences  and  in  setting 
forth  tne  division  of  mind  in  Government  cir- 
cles concerning  General  Joseph  £.  Johnston 
— matters  that  nave  been  occasion  of  much 
discussion  among  students  of  Secession  War 
history — the  book  has  a  substantial  interest 
that  only  the  author  could  supply,  and  some 
of  the  correspondence  introduced  has  the 
value  of  historical  documents.  The  narra- 
tive begins  in  Texas,  continues  throusrh  the 
author's  child-life  in  Washington ;  ana,  dur- 
ing her  school  days  in  Boston,  carries  the 
thread  of  the  public  story  rather  than  her 
own,  reproducing  letters  showing  progress 
of  events  in  the  South.  She  reached  Kicb- 
mond  just  after  the  Batde  of  Manassas ;  her 
record  ends  with  Kirby  Smith's  surrender: 
prominent  men  and  women  are  introduced 
in  incident,  anecdote,  and  by  portrait 

Story  of  Edinburgh  (The).  By  Oliphant 
Smeaton.  Illustrated.  The  Macmulan  Co.,  New 
York.    4!ix7in.    415  pages.    (2. 

As  with  other  volumes  in  the  Mediievai 
Towns  Series,  this  volume  packs  an  amazine 
amount  of  information  in  small  compass,  and 
serves  it  up,  moreover,  with  commenaablc 
freedom  from  dryness  and  encyclopaedic 
mediod.    Perhaps  (he  present  book  tias  a 
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litde  more  of  archcoioeical  detail  and  a  little 
less  of  dramatic  story  Uian  some  of  the  other 
books  in  the  series,  bat  Edinburgh  has  in  its 
past  too  many  thiiUing  episodes  to  inak«  it 
poaaitiie  not  to  hear  die  clatter  of  swords  and 
&t  raUjring  of  factions  throughout  this  rec> 
ord.  The  pen«nd-ink  drawings  are  admira- 
ble, as  Bunit  be  assured  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  tniem  are  Herbert  Railton's.  The 
book  is  based  on  a  larger  volume  published 
by  Mr.  Smeaton  last  year,  but  has  been  made 
an  independent  work,  contains  new  matter, 
and  in  large  part  has  been  rewritten  as  well 
as  coodeiuea.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  else- 
where in  one  volume  of  moderate  compass 
w  satisfoctory  a  book  about "  The  Queen  of 
the  North." 

Study  of  Joiin  D.  Rockefeller  (A).    By  Mar- 

oa  M.Brown.    Publuhed  bv  the  Author,  Cleve- 
hiid,Obi<x    Sx7Hin.    liOpages. 

Tales  of  the  Road.  By  Charles  N.  Crewdson. 
Ulnstnted.  Thompson  &  Thomas,  Chkago. 
5x7Xin.    JS2  pages.    flJa 

The  author's  object  is  not  merely  to  tell 
amusbg  anecdotes  about  his  own  and  others' 
operiences  as  commercial  travelers,  or 
dnimmers — to  use  the  less  elaborate  and 
more  common  appellation— but  to  give  some 
pnctical  hints  and  suggestions  to  young  men 
wst  beginning  to  "  ^  on  the  road ;"  yet  the 
book  is,  after  all,  chiefly  a  collection  of  anec- 
dotes. Some  of  these  are  amusing;  others 
are  rather  tedious.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  book  takes  a  high  place  as  regards  style 
or  expression,  but  mat  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. Perhaps  it  may  most  aptly  be  com- 
pared with  such  a  book  as  "  Letters  from  a 
Self-Made  Merchant  to  his  Son,"  but  it  lacks 
the  originalitv  and  shrewd  homely  humor 
which  made  that  book  so  deservedly  popular. 

Trident  and  the  Net  (The).  By  the  Author 
of  *  The  Hartyrdom  of  an  Smpress."  Ilkistrated. 
Ranter  ft  Bros.,  Mew  York.  SMxSM  in.  550 
paies.   tlJO,itei 

It  is  not  surprisiiig  that  the  author  of  "  The 
Martyrdom  of  an  Empress  "  should  produce 
a  nOTcL  The  material  used  in  this  bit  of 
fiction  is  the  same  as  that  served  in  her  other 
Ixwks.  Opening  with  a  graphic  picture  of 
Brittany,  the  tMckground  lor  two  daring 
chUdro,  the  son  ana  daughter  of  a  vridowed 
Marquise,  the  scene  changes  to  America,  and 
closes  in  the  sordid  gloom  of  lodgings  in 
New  York.  LoYc,  the  heir,  of  wonaerful 
beauty  and  sphit,  is  ruined  by  circumstances 
uid  the  evil  maoagment  oi  his  capricious 
Brother.  The  profusion  of  sumptuous  table 
furniture  and  ^orious  millinery  is  as  kaleido- 
Kopie  is  one  always  eiqtects  n-om  this  fluent 
•riter. 

Dpton  Letters  (The).    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

KcwYork.  5x7Xin.  335  pages,  f US,  net 
A'ritten  bv  one  who  uses  only  his  initials  to 
I  friend  wno  is  designated  by  the  Christian 
iBine  alone,  these  letters  depend  solely  upon 
betr  intrinsic  merit  This  is  unquestionably 
Wgh.  Without  literary  affectation,  the  style 
is  that  of  a  literary  man.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
4iat  the  writer,  as  he  acknowledees,  loves 
to  write.    Yet  ne  is  never  garrulous.    He 


strolls  with  his  pen.  He  la  introspective  in 
a  healthy  way.  Being  a  master  in  an  Eng- 
lish school,  he  writes  much  about  boys — about 
'  the  way  they  are  laught  and  mistaught,  about 
their  traits,  their  ambitions,  their  sports,  and 
their  teachers.  He  says  many  a  quotable 
thing ;  for  instance,  "  I  have  a  theory  that  in 
education  it  is  better  to  encourage  aptitudes 
than  merelv  to  correct  deficiencies."  Again, 
"  I  don't  liKe  vice  in  any  shape,  but  I  equally 
dislike  a  person  who  has  a  preference  for 
manly  vices  over  sentimental  ones."  Few 
essays  are  better  than  these  letters;  few 
books  on  education  are  more  full  of  sugges- 
tion than  the  reflections  of  this  £^i^ 
schoolmaster ;  and  few  journals  draw  a  more 
credible  portrait  of  a  human  mind  that  is 
worth  knowing  than  these  friendly  confes- 
sions of  a  cultivated  man.  The  end  of  the 
book  is  almost  dramatic. 

Vale  of  Tempe  (The).  By  Madison  J. 
Cawein.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7H 
in.    274  pages.    (1  JO,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Village  Sermons.  By  the  Late  F.  J.  A.  Hort, 
DX>.,  D.C.L..  LL.D.  The  Maonlllan  Co.,  New 
York.  5x75tta.  233  pages.  »1.75. 
Dr.  Hort  was  not  only  a  distinguished  scholar, 
the  joint  editor  with  Dr.  Westcott  of  the 
Greek  text  followed  in  the  Revised  Version 
of  the  New  Testament,  but  also  a  man  of 
noble  Christian  character.  In  reading  these 
Sermons  one  may  be  disposed  to  think  that 
the  personality  of  the  preacher  formed  a 
supplementary  part  of  his  message,  which, 
apart  from  that,  is  less  impressive  when  reaa 
than  when  spoken.  Those  who  adopt  the 
late  Professor  Shedd's  definition  of  a  sermon 
as  "a  sacred  oration"  will  be  inclined  to 
class  these  excellent  discourses  as  homilies. 

Vortex  (The).  By  Thomas  McKean.  The 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadeli^ua.  5x8  in.  324 
pages.    *f.5a 

The  characters  represented  here  as  being 
swept  into  a  vortex  of  disaster  were  hardly 
worth  saving.  The  story  is  weak  and  poorly 
written,  annoyingly  commonplace  ^in  expres- 
sion, and  quite  unnecessary. 

When  Orandmamma  Was  Ponrteen.    By 

Marion  Harland.    Illustrated.   The  Lothrop  Pub- 
Ushing  Co.,  Boston.    5x7}i  in.   399  pages.    «1J5. 

As  a  picture  of  life  in  ante-bellum  Richmond 
the  faithfulness  and  interest  of  this  story 
would  have  to  be  pronounced  upon  by 
"  Grandmamma's "  contemporaries,  ^s  a 
story  for  school-girls  it  mav  be  said  to  have 
a  distinct  mission  in  exposing  the  perils  and 
unwisdom  of  the  intense  friendships  to  which, 
as  a  class,  school-g^rls  are  disposed;  ana 
also  in  placing  before  their  eyes  in  its  true 
light  the  indelicacy  of  clandestine  love-affairs. 

Winning  His  Degree.  By  Everett  T.  Tom- 
lln«>n.  Illustrated.  The  Griffith  &  Rowland 
Press,  Philadelphia.    5x8  in.    312  pages.    tl,Det 

(Postpaid,  tl.IO.) 

Young  England:  An  IlliMtrated  Magasine 
for  Boys  Throughout  the  Enjrlish-SrwwHng 
World.  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Vol-  19(H-5.  57 
Ludgate  HiU, London,  J&ogland.  THXllin.  484 
paces- 
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"  Honor  Among  Clergymen  " 

[Dr.  Algernon  S.  Crapsey's  article  with  the  above  title  (The  OuUook,  September  2,  1905) 
has  elicited  a  number  of  replies,  mostiy  from  clergymen  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  We 
give  here  that  one  of  these  replies  which  contains  the  most  salient  points,  with  Mr. 
Crapsey's  response.  An  editorial  on  this  subject  will  be  found  on  another  page.  Here  the 
discussion  of  this  question  in  our  pages  must  for  the  present  stop. — The  Editors.] 

Old   and    New  Testament,"  and  were 


SOME 


QUESTIONS 
CRAPSEY 


FOR   DR. 


My  dear  Dr.  Crapsey  : 

I  have  read  with  close  attention,  and  more 
than  usual  interest,  your  communication 
under  the  head  of  "  Honor  Among  Clergy- 
men," in  The  Outiook  of  September  2.  Such 
an  appeal  to  public  sentiment  allows,  of 
course,  if  it  does  not  invite,  a  similarly  pub- 
lic answer.  1  trust  that  the  fact  of  my  being 
'  a  clergyman  of  the  same  religious  body  as 
yourself,  not  to  speak  of  the  acquaintance 
which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  nave  with 
you  in  the  past,  or  of  the  mutual  respect 
which  I  am  sure  exists  between  us,  will  seem 
to  you  to  justify  an  attempt  at  one  such  an- 
swer. But  the  thoughts  which  your  article 
awakens  in  my  mind  naturally  shape  them- 
selves into  questions ;  and  these  questions  I 
will  venture  now  to  address  to  you,  without, 
however,  at  all  expecting  that  they  will  elicit 
a  categorical  reply. 

1.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  hold- 
■  ing  that  "  the   two   commandments  of  the 

law"— "the  Lord's  Prayer"  and  "the  five 
laws  of  righteousness  as  we  find  them  written 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount " — constitute 
aU  "  the  basic  truths  of  Christianity "  that 
have  "  been  given  to  us  by  Jesus  Christ "  ? 

2.  The  alxjve-named  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  relate  solely  to  matters  of  duty ;  are 
there  not  other  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ 

i'ust  as  "  basic,"  just  as  authoritative,  just  as 
tinding,  which   relate    to   experience,  and 
others  still  which  relate  to  abstract  truth  ? 

3.  In  other  words,  do  the  above  ethical 
teachings  comprise  all  of  the  "  foundation  " 
laid  by  Jesus  Christ? 

4.  Do  you  regard  it  as  p>ossible  that  any  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  with  reg^a  to 
the  "  fundamentals  "  of  religious  truth  and 
life  could  be  found  to  be  untrue  ? 

5.  You  and  I  are  ministers  of  a  particular 
religious  body  called  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church ;  are  we  or  are  we  not  bound  by 
the  provisions  and  directions  of  that  body 
respecting  its  ministers  ? 

6.  Whatever  may  be  the  liberties  and  rights 
of  the  members  of  that  body  in  their  private 
and  individual  capacity,  is  there  no  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  their  rights  and 
privileges  as  such,  and  the  obligations  and 
responsibilities  of  those  who  are  formally 
selected  and  set  apart  as  its  authorized 
officers  ? 

7.  When  you  and  I  were  solemnly  set  apart 
to  the  office  and  work  of  the  deacon  in  the 
Church  of  God,  we  declared  our  unfeigned 
belief  of  "  all  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the 
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dained  under  the  condition — among  others— 
of  that  declaration ;  if  now  the  time  shoukl 
come  that  either  of  us  should  disbelieve  any 
of  the  canonical  Scriptures  aforesaid,  in  the 
sense  implied  in  our  ordination  vpw,  would 
or  would  not  the  validity  of  that  ordination 
be  impaired  ? 

8.  In  that  act  of  ordination  we  promised 
to  "  reverentiy  obey  "  our  Bishop  and  other 
chief  ministers,  who,  "  according  to  the 
canons  of  the  Church,  might  have  the  charge 
and  government  over  us^'  if  the  timeshoiud 
come  when  we  could  no  longer  conscien- 
tiously render  such  reverent  obedience,  could 
we  longer  honorably  retain  the  ministry 
conmiitted  to  us  by  the  laying  on  of  their 
hands? 

9.  From  whom,  in  our  ordination  as  dea- 
cons, did  we  tacitiy  acknowledge  receipt  of 
authority  to  execute  that  office,  to  "  read  the 
Gospel,    and  "  to  preach  "  ? 

10.  When,  after  a  year  or  more  of  trial  and 
probation^  we  were,  with  .still  greater  solem- 
nity, ordamed  to  the  priesthood,  and  declared 
our  heartfelt  conviction  that  we  were  called 
to  that  office  and  ministry  "  according  to  the 
canons  of  this  Church,"  was  or  was  not  that 
stipulation  binding,  so  that  if  the  time  ever 
came  when  we  felt  that  the  canons  of  the 
Church  required  more  of  us  than  we  could 
honestiy  and  conscientiously  render,  the 
validity  of  our  commission  would  be  im- 
paired ? 

1 1.  In  that  solemn  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood did  we  promise  and  en{;age  to  give  our 
diligence  "always  so  to  minister  the  Doc- 
trine and  Sacraments-  and  the  Discipline  of 
Christ  ...  as  this  Church  hath  received  the 
same ;"  and  if  so,  does  the  spirit  and  nature 
of  the  obligation  then  and  there  and  thus 
entered  into  allow  us  thereafter  to  administer 
the  said  word  and  sacraments  «<;/  as  this 
Church  has  received  the  same,  but  accord- 
ing to  our  own  private  convictions,  gained, 
as  we  may  believe,  by  new  and  clearer  tight  ? 

12.  In  other  words,  has  any  clergyman 
who  has  received  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood by  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  according  to 
the  form  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as 
a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  right, 
either  leg^  or  moral  or  in  any  other  wise,  to 
substitute  his  own  private  interpretation  of 
doctrine,  sacrament,  discipline,  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Church  whose  minister  he  Ins 
consented  to  be,  for  the  formal  and  pro- 
nounced interpretation  thereof  set  forth  by 
the  Church  itself  ? 

13.  Would  it  or  would  it  not  be  more  hon- 
orable in  a  clergrynian  who  has  come  to  feel, 
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under  new  and  clearer  light  and  leading,  as 
be  belieres,  that  he  can  no  longer  exercise 
the  ministiy  of  the  Church  for  which  the 
Cborch  has  commissioned  him,  according  to 
the  mind  and  will  of  such  Church  as  ex- 
pressed in  its  symbols  and  liturgy,  its  rubrics 
and  canons,  to  lay  down  that  ministry  as  a 
sacred  trust  which  he  can  no  longer  faith- 
fully and  tnitbfuD^  fu]£U? 

14.  Does  a  minister's  ministry  depend 
upon  die  aathorization  of  the  particular  re- 
ligious body  which  for  the  time  being  he 
mar  represent,  so  that  if  he  surrenders  that 
lotWization'  he  is  cut  ofF  forever  after  from 
tbe  exercise  of  all  or  any  ministry  of  the 
tmth  of  God  as  he  himself  may  see  and 
receive  the  same  ? 

15.  In  that  for  which  Dr.  Temple,  after- 
ward  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was 
"  violently  assailed  as  disloyal,"  did  he  iden- 
tify "  the  two  commandments  of  the  law,  the 
Lad's  Prayer  and  the  five  laws  of  righteous- 
ness as  we  find  them  in  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,"  as  alone  and  exclusively  constitut- 
ing the  "  basic  truths  of  Christianity,"  at  the 
same  time  denyii^  and  repudiatii^  certain 
Mjually  great  spirited  truths  of  religion  and 
certain  equally  great  facts  and  reiuities  of 
Christian  experience  as  likewise  included  in 
the  fundamental  teachings  of  our  Lord  ?  In 
other  words,  did  the  late  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury ever  reject  the  fundamental  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith  as  contained  in  the 
Aposdes'  and  Nicene  Creeds  or  any  one  of 
them? 

16.  When  our  Lord  said  to  his  infant 
Church  gathered  around  him  at  the  last, "  Go, 
teach  aU  nations,  .  .  .  teaching  them  to  ob- 
serve all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
nanded  you,"  did  he  or  did  he  not  give  to 
that  Church  a  "  teaching  power  " — that  is,  a 
•  teaching  "  authority  ? 

17.  Is  Uie  clerg^yman,  by  virtue  of  bein^  a 
dergyman,  superior  to  the  Church  bv  which 
be  is  commissioned  ;  or  is  the  Churcn  which 
connnissions  the  clergyman  superior  to  the 
clergyman? 

18.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between 
the  "  clergyman "  and  the  "  prophet,"  and 
are  not  the  rights  and  obUgations  of  the 
"derpmnan"  prescribed  and  defined  in  a 
way  toat  those  of  the  "  prophet "  are  not  ? 

19.  If  a  "  clergyman  "  ceases  to  be  a  clergy- 
Bian,  is  there  anything  to  prevent  his  still 
being  a  "  prophet,"  provided  he  really  have 
any&ar  to  say  for  God  to  men  ? 

20.  When  you  and  I  can  no  longer  truth- 
fully, conscientiously,  and  faithfi3ly  fulfill 
our  vows  as  "clergymen"  of  the  Church 
whose  ordained  and  authorized  ministers  we 
are,  ministering  the  word  of  God  and  the 
sacraments  as  the  Church  has  received  the 
tame,  would  it  not  be  more  honorable  in  us, 
not  to  say  more  effectual,  to  decUne  longer 
to  ae::ve  as  her  accredited  ministers  and  to 
seek  what  we  believed  to  be  the  larger  liberty 
and  freer  sphere  of  "prophets"  of  the  Most 
High?  Faithfully  yours, 

Edward  Abbott. 
Canfaridge,  Massadiusetts 


DR.   CRAPSEY'S   REPLY 
My  dear  Dr.  Abbott: 

1  can  think  of  nothing  that  would  be  more 
helpful  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness than  a  full,  free,  and  dispassiorute  dis- 
cussion of  the  questions  raised  by  my  article 
as  expressed  in  your  letter.  Such  a  discu> 
sion  IS,  however,  not  possible  in  the  space 
allowed  us.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  not  un- 
conscious of  the  moral  perplexities  involved 
in  the  position  assumea  in  my  article ;  but 
these  are  not  of  my  creating,  they  inhere  in 
the  conditions  out  of  which  this  contention 
arises.  You  and  I  represent  two  principles 
that  have  been  in  conflict  since  the  beginning 
of  creation.  These  two  conflicting  forces 
are  life  and  organism.  Life  creates  organ- 
ism. Organism  limits  life.  Life  is  eternal. 
Org^anism  is  temporsd.  When  organism  no 
longer  yields  itself  to  the  uses  of  life,  life 
forsakes  it  and  the  or^nism  perishes.  You 
and  my  various  critics  are  pleading  the 
cause  of  organism,  I  am  pleading  the  cause 
of  life.  In  the  Church  the  personal  soul  is 
the  source  of  all  life.  Ecclesiastical  bodies 
With  their  ministries,  scriptures,  and  creeds 
are  simply  the  organism  through  which  the 
life  of  the  personal  soul  expresses  itself. 
Without  the  personal  soul  the  Church  would 
have  no  existence.  There  is  not  a  truth 
to-day  in  the  world  which  did  not  have  its 
origin  in  the  soul  or  mind  of  some  one  man. 
Man  is  the  divine  organism  through  which 
and  to  which  all  truth  comes.  Man  has 
intelligence  to  discern  the  true  from  the 
false ;  he  has  conscience  to  judge  between 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  he  has  affec- 
tions which  lead  him  to  love  that  which  seems 
to  him  to  be  lovely,  he  has  desires  which  are 
to  him  motives  ot  action.  His  intelligence, 
his  conscience,  his  desires,  his  affections,  are 
living  forces  subject  to  the  laws  of  life. 
Now,  the  Church  is  simply  a  society  or  asso- 
ciation of  men  organized  for  a  special  pur- 
pose ;  the  Church  life  is  nothing  else  than 
the  sum  of  the  life  of  the  men  who  compbse 
it  The  ministiy  of  the  Church  is  made  up 
of  men  who  differ  from  other  men  not  in 
nature,  but  in  function ;  that  one  man  should 
be  a  clergyman  and  another  a  layman  is  a 
mere  matter  of  convenience  and  efficiency. 
The  clergyman  was  a  man  before  he  was  a 
minister,  and  did  not  surrender  any  of  the 
essential  rights  of  his  manhood  in  becoming 
a  minister.  With  these  principles  in  mind, 
and  looking  upon  your  questions  as  the 
headings  of  a  brief  for  the  organization,  I 
will,  by  way  of  reply,  give  a  few  headings  of 
a  brief  for  the  man,  and  leave  the  pubfic  to 
which  we  both  appeal  to  decide  between  us. 

If  the  man  owes  duties  to  the  Church,  the 
Church  owes  duties  to  the  man.  If  the 
Church  asks  the  man  to  devote  his  life  to  its 
service,  the  Church  must  respect  the  laws  of 
that  life ;  the  Church  sins  against  the  man  if 
it  starves  his  body,  cramps  his  intelligence, 
deadens  his  feelings,  ana  depraves  his  con- 
science. 

When  the  Church  intrusts  a  man  with  the 
teaching  office,  it  must  take  into  account  the 
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personal  equation,  and  expect  him  to  brine 
out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old.    If. 
the  Church  wants  simply  verbal  repetition,  it 
does  not  require  men  in  its  teaching  mims- 
try ;  it  can  make  use  of  the  p|K>nograph. 

Man  is  subject  to  the  law  of  growth.  He 
iacreases  in  wisdom  as  well  as  in  stature; 
the  Church  has  just  the  same  right  to  require 
a  man  to  have  the  same  intellectual  concep- 
tions and  spiritual  aspirations  at  eighteen  and 
<ighty  that  it  would  to  require  him  to  have 
die  same  weight  and  measure. 
.  The  race  as  well  as  the  individual  is  gov- 
erned by  the  law  of  development ;  a  man  of 
0ie  twentieth  century  cannot,  if  he  would, 
diink  exactly  with  the  man  of  the  /ourth 
century.  The  creed  or  opinion  of  one  age 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  creed 
W  opinion  of  a  later  a^e.  The  conception  of 
die  universe  which  is  implied  in  the  cadiolic 
creeds,  with  its  three  divisions  of  hades,  the 
«arth,  and  heaven,  with  its  God  sitting  on  a 
ftrone  and  coming  down  to  visit  the  earth, 
has  utterly  perished.  The  creeds  can  no 
longer  be  professed  in  their  original  mean- 
ing; they  must  be  changed  either  in  terms  or 
by  interpretation. 

The  Church  has  no  authority  in  matters  of 
astronomy,  geology,  biology,  or  history.  All 
statements  in  scriptures  or  creeds  which 
come  within  the  province  of  these  sciences 
must  be  subject  to  scientific  investigation 
and  ju(k:ment 

The  Church  does  not  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  philosophy  or  metaphvsics,  but 
to  manifest  the  life  of  God  in  tne  world. 
"  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because 
he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives,  and  the  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
bhnd,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bound." 

The  Church  may  not  call  upon  its  clergy  to 
cxy  up  its  own  doctrines  and  cry  down  the  doc- 
trines of  other  religious  bodies.  It  must  apply 
the  same  critical  principles  to  the  life  of  Christ 
which  it  uses  to  judge  the  life  of  Buddha. 

The  clergyman  is  not  the  hired  man  of  the 
ecclesiastical  organization ;  he  is  the  servant 
of  God  and  the  people. 

If  the  Church  cannot  asumilate  personality, 
the  Church  dies.  The  various  churches  to-day 
are  looking  death  in  the  face.  They  cannot 
assimilate  living  souls  with  living  thoughts. 

As  a  sign  of  the  times,  I  will  close  with  an 
extract  from  a  letter  by  a  man  of  world-wide 
fame  in  his  line  of  life — which  is  that  of  a 
moral  leader.  This  letter  is  written  to  a 
friend  who  is  a  man  of  deep  spiritual  in- 
stincts, and  is  as  follows:  "  I  think  I  wrote 

you  about  young  E ,  graduate  of 

College,  who  goes  back  tiiere  next  week  to 
some  educational  employment,  whom  I  was 
endeavoring  to  dissuade  from  entering  the 
ministry  as  a  life  vocation.  Well,  he  was  in 
here  yesterday,  and  tells  me  he  has  decided 
to  turn  aside  at  least  temporarily  from  the 

Sursuit  of  philosophy  ana  theology  and  to 
evote  himself  to  the  science  of  economics, 
^  had  urged  him  to  do.    I  hope  I  have 


been  instrumental  In  Avertiiig'  a  briOiaiii 
jroune  man  from  an  effete  profession  to  a 
useful  and  effective  career." 

Which  is  greater,  the  creed  or  the  man  f 
And  will  you,  to  save  the  creed,  lose  the  man  I 
And  here  I  rest  my  case. 

Algernon  S.  Crapsst. 

The  Qeneva  Conference 
If  it  was  true,  as  Professor  Chantre  s^ 
in  welcoming  the  Conference,  that  Calvin 
scattered  the  («>resentatives  ox  free  thought 
to  the  four  win(b  of  heaven,  they  came  flock- 
ing back  this  August  like  the  gulls  of  Lake 
Leman  to  the'  thinl "  International  Councfl 
of  Unitarian  and  Other  Libend  Religious 
Thinkers  and  Workers."  From  ten  different 
laqds  and  from'  more  dian  a  score  of  rdigioas 
organizations  thev  gathered  in  the  aida  of 
the  University,  where  reports  from  the  lib- 
eral Protestant  churches  of  Great  Britain; 
France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Hungary, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States  were  heard, 
in  addition  to  which  Madame  Loyson  Sfiokc 
in  behalf  of  the  faith  of  Mohammed,  and 
Mr.  Sen,  of  Calcutta,  for  the  Brahmo-Somaj. 
A  brilHant  nd>bi  of  Fraacti  wpuiiiri«J  Jew- 
ish liberality.  The  eloquent  preacher,  Pire 
Hyacinthe,  whose  wonderful  oratory  has 
lost  none  of  its  fire,  though  more  than 
eighty  summers  have  passed  over  his  head, 
was  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  the 
spirit  of  unitv  and  love.  The  significant 
thing  about  tnis  gathering  was  the  contrast 
between  the  present  and  the  past ;  that  Dr. 
M.  J.  Savage,  for  instance,  should  have  stood 
in  Calvin's  pulpit,  in  the  f^eat,  dim  cathe- 
dral, and  preached.  On  me  walls  of  the 
cathedral  is  a  tablM  to  the  memory  of 
the  "  four  pious  foreigners  "  who  helped  to 
bring  about  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
This  time  the  foreigners  were  more  than  four 
hundred  strong,  alTworking  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  world.  Another  interesting:  fea- 
ture of  the  week  was  the  hour  spent  at  the 
expiatory  monument  to  Servetus  erected  by 
"  sons  of  Calvin."  The  British  and  Ameri- 
can Unitarians  laid  a  wreadi  of  ivy  and  palms 
at  its  foot,  and  short  addresses  were  made 
by  Miss  Taggart,  of  England,  and  the  Rev. 
S.J.  Barrows,  of  New  York.  The  latter  called 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  monu- 
ment commemorated  not  only  the  moral  vic- 
tory of  the  martyr,  but  that  it  was  at  the 
same  time  a  tribute  to  the  brave  men  wbo 
had  protested  against  putting  Servetus  to 
death — men  like  Casteuio.  Zirkenden,  and 
the  others — though  Geneva  nas  not  yet  reared 
stones  to  their  memory.  Mr.  Edwin  D.Mead 
recalled  the  influence  Calvin  had  exerted 
6n  the  politics  of  the  world,  and  his  sincerity 
and  courage  were  held  up  as  models  that 
might  well  be  imitated.  The  tone  of  the 
whole  meeting  was  optimistic,  even  though 
certain  speakers  felt  that  rehg^ous  growdi 
was  slow.  The  one  pointon  which  alTunited 
was  that  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  belief  in 
creeds,  but  of  conscience  and  life. 

ISABBL  C  Ba&ROWS. 

Geneva,  Switzerland. 
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With  no  "home-made"  air 
about  her  clothes,  either, 
if    she     reads    the    page 

The  Giii  Who  Makes  Her  Own  Qothes" 
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in  every  number  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Thousands  of  girls  dress  by  this  page,  and  look  chic 
and  smart  at  the  smallest  cost.  The  page  isn't  **  Up 
in  the  air";  it  is  practical  and  tells  a  girl  exactly 
how — and  with  a  pattern  for  every  blouse  or  skirt. 
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On  October  2  the  magazine  goes  up  in  price;  8  extra 
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new  four-color  covers;    everything   new  and   better. 
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Seven  Ages 

is  a  delicious  food-drink,  very  nutri- 
tious and  digestible.  It  upbuilds  the 
young,  refreshes  and  sustains  the 
i;ged  and  invalids.  More  healthful 
I  han  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  as  it  assists 
digestion,  nourishes  and  invigorates. 
Piue,  rich  milk,  with  the  extract  of 
chlice  malted  grains,  reduced  to 
powder  form,  soluble  in  water. 
Needs  no  cooking,  or  addition  of 
milk.  A  glassful,  hot,  upon  retiring, 
brings  refreshing  sleep. 

In  Lunch  Tablet  form,  also,  with  choco- 
late.   Samples  free  upon  request. 

Ask    for   "HORLICK'S";   others   are 
imatations. 

Horlick's  Food  Company, 

Racine.  Wis..  U.  S.  A. 
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ENGLAND  AND  JAPAN 

IN     THE     FAR     EAST 

The  new  Anglo- Japanese  Treaty,  its  terms  and  its  prom- 
ise for  the  maintenance  of  jseace  in  Eastern  Asia  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  principle  of  equal  opportunities 
for  the  commerce  and  industry  of  all  nations  in  China 

KOREA,    A    DEGENERATE    STATE 

By   George   Kennan 

The  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  embodying  the 
results  of  Mr.  Kennan 's  recent  investigations  in  Korea 
and  describing  the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the 
country  and  its  possibilities  under  the  leadership  of  Japan 

THE     RISING     SPIRIT     OF     CHINA 

From  a  Special  Correspondent  in  Shanghai 
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Public  Opinion  is  the 

only  weekly  in  the  Uiiitt-d 
States  that  gives  in  each 
is.sue  a  complete  dificsl  of 
current  periodicals,  togeth- 
er with  original  articles 
especially  written  for  this 
magazine.  It  is  a  live  and 
virile  weekly  mais'azine,  rc- 
flectinK.  as  a  mirror,  every 
phase  of  the  world's  tnouKht 
and  activity. 

Each  issue  contains  44 
large  pajjes,  handsomely 
illustrated,  and  sparkling: 
with  human  interest  from 
the  first  to  the  last  page.  It 
contains  in  ever>*  number 
several  departments  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  various 
classes  of  readers. 

Public  Opinion  has 
been  established  nineteen 
vears,and  is  read  every  week 
by  SO.OijU  intellietnt  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  published  on 
Saturdays  —  52  numijers  a 
year— containing  2,tl>0  pages 
of  reading  matter.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  |3.(K.l  a 
year— or  It)  cents  a  copy  at 
news  stands. 


The  Universal  Encyclopedia 

8  Volumes— 4,100  Pages— 2,000  Pictures 

THIS  is  the  most  compact,  concise,  and  clear  encyclopedia  ever 
published.  It  gives  in  eight  volumes  all  the  essential  facts  contained 
in  the  ponderous  forty-volume  encyclopedias.  It  is  the  ideal  refer- 
ence work  for  busy  people,  for  students,  and  for  all  those  who  desire  a 
comprehensive  and  accurate  encyclopedia  for  a  small  outlay.  We  offer 
you  a  bargain — placing  this  high-class  encyclopedia  within  the  reach  of 
every  one.  Read  this  advertisement  carefully  and  send  the  coupon  at 
once. 

A  Library  Condensed  Into  Eight  Books 

The  Universal  Encyclopedia  is  revised  up  to  date,  giving  the  most  accurate  information  on  all  subjects- 
The  set  is  in  eight  volumes,  bound  in  red  library  cloth,  stamped  in  gold — a.  handsome,  well-made  set  of 
books,  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  home.  There  are  4,100  double-column  pages,  with  2,000  text  illus- 
trations, besides  a  complete  series  of  maps  in  colors,  covering  the  entire  world.  It  treats  of  every  subject 
of  general  interest  from  politics  to  polar  exploration,  from  medicine  to  mechanics.  It  has  been  compiled 
by  editors  of  the  highest  standing,  and  it  is  guaranteed  to  be  authoritative  from  A  to  Z.  Compare  i( 
with  reference  works  costing  four  times  the  price  of  this  one — ^and  prove  this  statement  for  yourself. 

The  Books  and  the  Magazine  at  Half  Price 

We  have  secured  control  of  a  limited  number  of  sets  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  of  printing, 
and  as  long  as  these  sets  last  we  intend  to  offer  them  in  connection  with  a  year's  subscription  toi 
Public  Opinion  at  a  price  so  low  that  it  will  make  this  the  most  extraordinary  book  bargain  of  aj 
decade.  The  Universal  Encyclopedia  sells  for  #16.00  a  set,  and  Public  Opinion  sells  for  J3.00  a  yearJ 
but  we  cut  the  price  of  both  combined  to  510.50,  payable  in  easy  monthly  payments.  1 

Send  Us  the  Coupon 

from  this  advertisement,  properly  filled  out  (without  any 
money),  and  we  will  send  you  a  set  of  the  Universi 
Encyclopedia,  express  prepaid,  for  seven  days'  exami- 
nation— to  be  returned  if  not  satisfactory.  At  the  same 
time  we  will  enter  your  name  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
Public  Opinion.  If  you  decide  to  accept  the  books, 
send  us  50  cents  in  seven  days  and  $1.00  a  montli  there- 
after for  ten  months,  paying  for  both  the  books  and 
Public  Opinion.  This  offer  saves  you  58.50  and  gives 
you  this  Encvclopedia  and  Public  Opinion  for  a  little 
more  than  half  the  price  of  the  books  alone.  Better  take 
advantage  of  this  offer  at  once,  as  it  may  not  be  repeated. 

Public  Opinion  Company 

44-60  East  23d  Street 
NEW   YORK 


the 


PUBLIC  OPINION.  New  York: 

Send  me.  at  yuur  expense,  a  »et  of 
Universal  Encyclopedia,  and  enter  my 
for  a  year's  subscription  to  Public  Opinion. 
If  the  books  are  satisfactory,  I  will  send  ycKi 
5(>  cents  in  seven  days,  and  $1.00  a  month  for 
10  months.  If  not  satisfactory,  I  wiU  return 
them. 
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What  is  your  fire  protec- 
tion ?  Are  you  compelled  to 
■wait  for  the  fire  engines,  with  the  prob- 
able result  as  pictured  above  ?  Don'tlet 
it  come  to  this.  Give  your  family,  your 
employees,  your  property,  the  simple 
protection  afforded  by  the  Patrol  Fire 
Extinguisher. 

No  danmr  or  trouble— liniplyinTert  Ihef  it  In  gnisher, 
torn  tho  hose  on  the  flrc  and  il  IniMnU;  quenchfa  tho 
blaze,  whethpr  ui)  a  due,  it)  tlie  fartlieat  corner,  the  oU 
•tore,  la  ftable,  liouse  or  store.    The 

PATROL 


FIRE 

Extinguisher 


has  stood  the  most  severe 
trials  aud  tests,  and  is  used 
all  over  the  countrj'  wl\ere 
insurancccompanies  tolerate 
nothing  but  the  best.  The 
Patrol  is  made  by  the  oldest 
manufacturers  of  fire  fight- 
ing apparatus  in  the  world, 
and  is  approved  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  I'udcr- 
writers.  We  have  a  book 
titled— "How  to  Fight  Fire." 
No.  liU,  which  we  send  free 
Write  to-day.  To-morrow 
may  l>c  too  late. 


A^ERIQAiN  |aFR4N'CE  [IRE  E.NGINE  TO. 
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(■  thm  World. 

Oeneral  Office,  ELMIRA,  M.  Y. 

BrfcofiiMt  Nfw  Vork.aOWarrenSt-;  Boeton, 
TH  WaehlnKtonSt, :  Baltimore. llssfalTert 


HuiMin«:   Chicago,  873  Waba*h  ATe. 
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INETEENTHR|I||[ 

WardDARIv 

Bwt  B7th  SiTMt. 

New  York. 

pays  in  the  Interest  Deputaiat 
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70  ^PoundhteresL 


SAFE  AS  60VERNMEWT  BOHDS 

Sure  of  a  comfortable  income  and 
relief  from  the  care  and  worry  of 
watching  doubtful  investments. 


Send  for  Pamphlet, 

BankinoByMail. 

WnerN-VaMNa^ 

President 


NewBedLinens 

FOR  FALL. 

Sheets,  Pillow  aid  Bolster  Cases. 

In  the  plain  hemstitched  goods 
we  have  a  very  wide  assortment  of  Irisl 
Flemish,  and  other  makes,  all  ready  to  us< 
including  an  extra  long  and  an  extra  snd 
size  in  ue  Sheets,  and  five  sizes  in  Pillo* 
Cases,  including  the  French  style,  whid 
opens  at  the  back.  Prices  range : 
Pillow  Cases,  1 1.00  to  fS.OO  pair. 
StaeeU,  #5.00  to  125.00  pair. 

We  have  also  an  extensive  range  of  fii 
Hand  Embroidered  Bed  Linens  in  ver>'a 
tractive  designs.  The  Sheets  are  made  fc 
both  Double  and  Twin  Beds,  with  PiDo; 
Cases  to  match.  Another  beautiful  line  i 
finished  with  Hand  Drawn-work  and  Hal 
stitching.  Prices  range: 
Pillow  Cases,  #2.50  to  #6.50  pair. 
Sheets,  #10.00  to  #65.00  each. 

Among  our  specialties  in  this  DepartsMl 

are  the  Baby  Pillow  Cases  and  Traveling  Ft 

lows,  which  we  have  in  a  very  large  varid 

of  sizes  and  shapes.    Prices  #1.50  to  #25.00 

"THE  UNEN  STORE." 

James  McCutcheon  &  Cfl 
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On  his  return  last  week 
?SS2^  JS™  from  the  Orient  Secretary 

Taft  made  a  statement 
Hording  trade  conditions  in  the  East 
which  ought  to  be  significant  to  all 
Americans.  It  is  the  more  significant 
because  it  comes  from  one  who  has  been 
m  Giina  at  the  time  of  the  boycott  and 
has  had  every  opportunity  to  get  at  the 
facts.  He  declared  that  American  mer- 
chants, in  spite  of  their  supposed  enter- 
prise, are  "  being  hopelessly  outclassed 
in  die  quest  of  the  immense  commerce 
of  China,  Japan,  and  other  Oriental 
countries."  He  commended,  therefore, 
the  plan  of  establishing  a  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  American  goods  at  Shanghai. 
He  urged  in  addition  that  this  project 
should  be  supplemented  by  reorganized 
consular  service : 

To  this  end  merchants  should  get  after 
their  Congressmen  and  compel  action  on  this 
Biost  important  subject  Our  present  con- 
sular equipment  is  pitifully  inadequate.  Ger- 
many nas  ten  times  as  many  attaches  at 
Shanghai  as  we  have,  and  their  Consulate  is 
imptessively  and  completely  fitted  up.  It  is 
locued  in  a  commanding  position,  while  our 
Consul  is  on  an  obscure  side  street  and  is 
not  paid  enough  to  keep  up  an  adequate 
establishment 

Secretary  Taft,  moreover,  lays  down  a 
veiy  simple  and  obvious  but  often  neg- 
lected principle  which  ought  to  govern 
»ny  attempts  to  develop  an  American 
trade  with  the  East.  It  is  that  American 
merchants  who  would  increase  commerce 
with  Oriental  peoples  must  first  view  that 
commerce  not  from  the  American  but 
from  the  Oriental  point  of  view.  This 
is  only  the  commercial  version  of  the 
Golden  Rule,  and  it  is  as  good  com- 
merce as  it  is  good  morals. 


Mr.  Loooia 


The  daily  press  published  on 
Monday  morning  correspond- 
ence between  Mr.  Loomis,  ex- 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  and  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  that  puts  an  end  to  a 


report  which  certain  Washington  corre- 
spondents have  made  current,  that  Secre- 
tary Hay  disapproved  of  the  course  of 
Mr.  Loomis  and  desired  his  disniissal. 
Says  the  President  in  his  letter : 

Mr.  Hay  then  did  what  he  very  rarely 
indeed  did.  He  expressed  his  strong  dissent 
from  the  action  I  had  taken  in  indorsing  Mr. 
Taf  t's  report  as  regards  even  the  mild  censure 
of  you  which  it  contained,  stating  that  he 
disagreed  with  both  Mr.  Taft  and  myself  on 
this  point  and  felt  that  you  were  in  no  way 
whatever  censurable,  and  that  the  only  action 
that  had  been  called  for  was  the  dismissal  of 
Mr.  Bowen  and  the  announcement  of  your 
entire  vindication. 

Basing  our  judgment  on  the  report  of 
Secretary  Taft  after  his  very  thorough 
investigation  into  the  facts  of  the  case, 
we  expressed  our  opinion  at  the  time 
that  Mr.  Loomis 's  action  had  shown  him 
unfitted  by  temperament  for  a  diplomatic 
position,  ^ough  he  was  wholly  acquitted 
of  the  charges  of  corruption  brought 
against  him  by  Mr.  Bowen.  As  a  matter 
of  justice  to  him  we  give  to  the  public 
the  President's  report  of  Secretary  Hay's 
opinion,  although,  with  full  deference  to 
that  opinion  as  reported  by  the  Presi- 
dent,The  Outlook  still  thinks  Mr.  Loomis 
better  fitted  to  serve  his  age  in  some 
other  capacity  than  that  of  a  diplomatic 
representative. 


The  Inturanc* 
iDTestigatlon 


The  testimony  given  last 
week  before  the  New  York 
Legislative  Committee  by 
officials  of  the  Equitable  and  New  York 
Life  chiefly  emphasized  and  elaborated 
the  disclosures  already  made.  Many 
further  particulars  were  elicited  of  syn- 
dicate transactions  in  which  the  Ex^ui- 
table  Society  participated  with  different 
gfroups  of  its  Directors.  In  some  cases 
it  was  shown  that  the  Society  furnished 
all  the  money  involved  in  these  transac- 
tions, the  other  participants  drawing, 
however,  their  full  share  of  the  profits. 
In  some  of  the  syndicate  operations  in 
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which  a  profit  accrued  to  the  Equitable 
the  proceeds  were  placed  to  the  credit 
of  a  mysterious  account  in  the  American 
Deposit  and  Loan  Company,  known  as  the 
"  George  H.  Squire,  Trustee  "  account 
Sums  aggregating  $165,000  were  cred- 
ited to  this  account  during  the  two  years 
in  which  it  was  in  existence,  but  no  rec- 
ord has  yet  been  found  showing  to  whom 
or  for  what  purpose  payments  were  made 
front  it.  A  cash  balance  of  $100,000 
was  finally  transferred  from  this  account 
to  the  notorious  $685,000  loan  account 
in  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  from 
which  it  has  been  charged  that  pajrments 
were  made  to  influence  legislation  and 
as  campaign  contributions.  By  these 
disclosures  it  has  been  made  increasingly 
clear  that  the  money  of  the  Equitable 
Society  has  been  used  to  finance  syndi- 
cate operations  from  which  officers  of  the 
society,as  individuals,  have  obtained  prof- 
its, and  that  the  profits  due  to  the  Equi- 
table from  these  operations  have  been 
used  for  purposes  which  are  not  evident 
from  the  Society's  books.  The  further 
testimony  of  Mr.  George  W.  Perkins,  of 
the  New  York  Life,  shows  that  under  the 
conditions  existing  in  that  company  it  has 
been  entirely  possible  for  him  to  con- 
duct buying  and  selling  transactions  be- 
tween J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  the  New 
York  Life  without  consulting  any  one 
besides  himself  in  either  company.  Mr. 
Perkins  was  very  noncommittal  as  to 
whether  this  had  actually  happened  in 
any  case,  saying  that  when  so  many 
transactions  of  this  sort  had  taken  place 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  charge  his 
memory  with  the  details  of  each  of  them. 
By  the  testimony  of  officers  of  the  Equi- 
table Society  it  was  shown  that  agents 
were  maintained  by  the  three  gfreat  New 
York  insurance  companies  in  different 
sections  of  the  country  to  keep  track  of 
legislation  which  might  affect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  companies.  Each  company 
kept  track  of  certain  States,  the  expenses 
being  shared  by  all.  Mr.  Jacob  H. 
Schiff,  of  the  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
in  the  course  of  his  testimony,  in  which 
he  gave  further  details  of  syndicate 
transactions  managed  by  his  company  in 
which  the  Equitable  had  a  part,  gave  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  system  of  direct- 
orships in  great  corporations  in  New 


York  is  such  that  a  director  has  no 
power.  The  management  of  the  cor- 
poration is  controlled  by  the  executive 
officers,  and  the  director  is  considered 
by  them  as  a  negligible  quantity.  In 
this  opinion  it  is  probable  that  many 
will  coincide,  with  the  added  conviction 
that  many  directors  have  considered 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  equal- 
ly n^ligible  quantities. 


Among  the  dangers  of  rail- 
*°  vl^T        road  travel  which  ou^t  to 

be  abolished  by  law,  The 
Outlook  named  last  week  "dangerous 
forms  of  the  switch."  Almost  siinulta- 
neously  with  the  publication  of  last 
week's  issue  came  the  news  of  an  acci- 
dent on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  due 
to  this  cause.  A  limited  train  running 
at  high  speed  was  turned  into  a  siding, 
and  crashed  into  a  local  train.  Five 
persons  were  killed  and  a  score  or  more 
injured.  It  was  an  accident  similar  to 
that  which  occurred  to  a  New  York 
Central  train  at  Mentor  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  chief  difference  between  the  two 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  victims  of 
the  earlier  accident  were  mainly  passen- 
gers, in  the  latter  mainly  railroad  em- 
ployees. Neither  accident  would  have 
been  possible  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
existence  of  a  switch  leading  out  from 
the  main  track  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  train  was  going.  Such  switches  are 
not  infrequent;  but  every  one  is  a  men- 
ace to  travelers.  If  in  order  to  leave 
the  main  line  every  train  had  to  back, 
there  would  be  no  more  collisions  be- 
tween through  trains  and  cars  standing 
on  sidings.  Every  track  that  leads 
into  a  main  track  as  a  rivulet  flows  into 
a  river  is  comparatively  safe ;  every 
track  that  branches  from  the  main 
line  as  a  limb  grows  out  of  a  tree  is 
perilous.  The  reader  of  this  paragraph, 
when  next  he  travels,  can  note  for  him- 
self how  many  perilous  switches  he 
passes.  Whether  such  switches  are  an 
absolute  necessity  or  nothing  more  than 
a  convenience  is  a  question  for  experts 
to  decide ;  they  ought,  however,  to  be 
experts  in  the  employ,  not  of  the  rail- 
road companies,  but  of  the  people.  A 
National  body  of  such  experts,  similar 
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to  the  English  Board  of  Trade,  clothed 
with  power  to  make  regulations  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  to  enforce 
those  regulations,  should  be  established 
by  law.  Such  a  body  can  be  established 
as  soon  as  the  people  of  America  assert 
their  right  to  control  the  highways  over 
which  they  must  travel. 


WliMlar  H.  Prnkham 


There  are  two  kinds 
of  public  men  who  are 
indispensable  for  the  preservation  of 
popular  government.  The  one  class 
consists  of  men  who  do  well  the  things 
that  a  government  ought  to  do.  Such 
are  the  men  who  organize  governmental 
departments,  administer  governmental 
activities,  build  bridges,  dig  canals, 
secure  treaties — ^in  short,  achieve  what- 
ever the  people  have  undertaken.  The 
other  kind  consists  of  those  men  who 
protect  the  community  or  the  Nation 
from  those;  who  would  rob  it,  hurt  it,  or 
do  dishonestly  that  which  the  people 
wish  to  have  done  well.  Mr.  Wheeler 
H.  Peckham,  who  died  last  week  in  New 
York  City,  belonged  in  the  second  cate- 
gory of  indbpensable  public  men.  He 
was  not  a  constructive  statesman,  he 
was  not  a  magnetic  leader ;  but  he  was 
a  scourge  to  rascally  politicians.  His 
philosophy  of  government  was  not  broad, 
but  it  was  broad  enoug^h  to  supply  him 
with  an  impulse  for  the  particular  public 
service  for  which  he  was  exceptionally 
fitted.  As  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Tilden  he 
conducted  the  civil  and  criminal  suits 
brought  against  the  nefarious  Tweed 
Ring.  He  was  an  opponent  of  David  B. 
Hill  in  State  politics,  and  in  the  notori- 
ous Maynard  campaign  did  g^eat  service 
to  the  State  and  greatly  offended  Hill 
by  his  attacks  on  Hill's  prot^g^.  This 
service  to  the  State  cost  Mr.  Peckham 
a  seat  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  thanks 
to  Senator  Hill.  Since  then  he  fought 
Tammany,  and  in  particular  did  much 
to  save  New  York  from  the  disgrace  of 

'  having  Robert  Van  Wyck  in  its  judiciary. 
The  sort  of  tasks  Mr.  Peckham  per- 
formed were  thankless;  but  they  were 
invaluable.  Men  of  his  kind  are  needed 
as  long  as  there  are  rogues  and  thieves 

I  to  be  fought,  and  to  such  men  recogni- 
tion is  due. 


The  so-called  Liberal  candi- 
^KioiSon"    ^^t^  ^o*"  ^^   Presidency  in 

Cuba,  Jos^  Gomez,  has  with- 
drawn from  the  contest.  His  letter  as- 
signs as  a  reason  that  "  it  is  useless  to 
oppose  the  methods  of  the  Government, 
which  are  those  of  South  America,  in 
opposing  to  peaceful  citizens  the  rifles 
of  the  public  forces."  He  asserts  that 
Liberals  by  the  hundreds  are  in  jail,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  continue  the  politi- 
cal fight,  "  with  the  rifles  of  armed  forces 
and  even  the  daggers  of  hired  assassins 
against  the  breasts  of  unarmed  voters." 
In  plain  language,  he  laments  that  the 
right  of  armed  revolution  is  taken  from 
political  opponents  of  the  Government 
because  to  revolt  would  bring  about "  for- 
eign intervention."  Those  who  have 
followed  the  acts  of  President  Palma, 
and  know  his  character,  will  be  slow 
to  believe  that  he  designs  to  make 
himself  a  dictator,  or  to  put  down  by 
force  of  arms  legitimate  opposition  to  his 
continuance  in  office.  That  the  Lib- 
erals have  resorted  to  improper  methods 
of  agitation  seems  pretty  clearly  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  mentioned  in  these  col- 
umns last  week — namely,  that  when  a 
supporter  of  Gomez  was  killed  after  re- 
sisting the  police,  his  house  was  found 
full  not  only  of  arms  but  of  dynamite 
bombs.  Our  impression  is  that  the 
majority  of  conservatives  and  peace- 
loving  people  in  Cuba  believe  that  Presi- 
dent Palma  has  done  much  for  the 
prosperity  and  security  of  Cuba.  It  is 
certain  that  any  attempt  to  induce  the 
United  States  to  interfere  as  between 
political  parties  in  Cuba  must  be  based 
on  serious  proof  that  anarchy  or  tyranny 
exists. 

Last  week  was  an  un- 
''"cS:Srf««"'    precedented  one  in  the 

development  of  political 
education  in  Russia.  Three  distinct 
classes  of  society  put  themselves  on 
record — ^the  nobles,  the  zemstvoists,  and 
the  peasants.  The  nobles,  at  their  meeting 
at  St.  Petersburg,  unanimously  adopted 
a  set  of  resolutions  which  shows  that  not 
all  Russian  nobles  are  reactionary.  The 
most  important  of  their  resolutions  were  : 
(1)  that  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  branches  of  government  diould 
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be  separated  from  each  other ;  (2)  that 
equal  justice  should  be  rendered  to  all ; 
(3)  that  the  clergy  be  better  trained  and 
cared  for  and  that  clerical  appointments 
be  effected  electively ;  (4)  that  the  various 
Ministers  of  State  work  in  co-operation, 
and  that  Ministers  be  held  responsible 
for  their  acts  ;  (S)  that  measures  be  taken 
to  overcome  the  illiteracy  of  the  masses, 
and  that  freedom  to  establish  schools  be 
granted  to  every  one  ;  (6)  that  freedom 
of  assembly,  organization,  and  the  press 
be  assured ;  (7)  that  roads  and  other 
means  of  communication  be  improved 
and  extended.  At  Moscow  the  Peas- 
ants' Union  held  a  meeting  in  which  they 
declared  that  they  would  enter  the  Duma, 
or  Parliament,  to  be  organized  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Czar,  with  the 
object  merely  of  proclaiming  demands 
for  electoral  reform  and  chiefly  to  formu- 
late an  agrarian  movement.  The  peas- 
ants have  become  stirred  on  the  subject 
of  land  nationalization.  Together  with 
the  Terrorists  and  extreme  revolutionary 
Socialists,  many  peasants  claim  that  the 
State  ought  to  expropriate  the  land  of 
private  owners  and  divide  it  among  those 
peasants  who  are  without  land. 


A  more  interesting  and 
"^'(S^^:'"    influential   gathering  last 

week  at  Moscow,  however, 
was  the  all-Russian  Congfress  of  Zemstvo- 
ists  (representatives  from  district  coun- 
cils), together  with  representatives  from 
municipal  councils.  Nearly  two  hun- 
dred delegates  attended.  The  presiding 
officer  was  Count  Heyden,  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  previous  Congress.  A 
marshal  of  the  nobility,  he  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Czar  the  petition  drawn  up 
by  the  preceding  meeting.  Last  week's 
Congress  was  notable;  not  only  in  itself, 
but  also  because  it  chronicles  the  fact 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  Russian  history, 
the  Government  actually  canceled  the 
vexatious  restrictions  on  the  reports  of 
a  meeting  and  practically  abolished  the 
censorship.  It  is  hard  to  exaggerate 
the  significance  of  this  step.  The  re- 
sults of  the  Congress  justify  the  presump)- 
tion  that  any  abatement  of  bitterness  and 
suspicion  towards  the  Government  is 
due  to  the  Czar's  new  disposition  (as 


manifested  in  more  than  one  direction) 
to  follow  words  by  deeds.  Moreover, 
General  Dumovo,  Govemor-Genersl  of 
Moscow,  was  present,  with  instructions 
to  stop  the  meeting  if  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  delegates  were  permitted 
to  assemble  should  be  violated.  Those 
conditions  provided  that  the  sittings 
should  not  be  public,  that  the  President 
should  not  allow  any  departure  from  the 
subjects  mentioned  in  the  programme, 
and  that  the  speakers  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  say  anything  to  cause  racial 
excitement.  Despite  these  restrictions, 
several  Polish-Lithuanian  delegates  were 
permitted  to  make  heated  speeches  to 
the  effect  that,  if  the  Russian  intellectual 
classes  were  not  to  be  represented  in  the 
Duma,  the  borderland  would  be  left  alone 
in  the  struggle  for  liberty.  The  Coi^:ress 
thereupon  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

TheZemstvo  and  Municipal  Congress  coo- 
siders  that  the  National  Duma  will  not  give 
national  representation  in  the  true  sense. 
Having  in  view,  however,  that  the  electoral 
assemblies,  uniting  a  great  part  of  the  social 
forces  of  the  Empire,  may  serve  as  rallying- 
points  for  the  general  movement  looldi^  to 
the  attainment  of  political  freedom,  this  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  necessity  for  those  Rus- 
sian citizens  who  are  united  on  the  political 
programme  formulated  by  the  zemstvo  con- 
gresses to  seek  to  enter  the  Duma  in  tbe 
&rgest  numbers  possible,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  there  a  united  group  with  the  object 
of  obtaining  guarantees  of  personal  liberty 
and  equality. 


This  determination  pre- 

Po'JSir^SS'-.  ^'"P^  *«  f>«<^tion.?f 
a  large  faction  of  Lib- 
erals in  the  first  Russian  National  As- 
sembly, for  the  members  of  the  Zems- 
tvoist  Campaign  Committee  are  nearly 
all  advanced  Liberals  or  Radicals — such 
men  as  Count  Heyden  himself,  Ivan 
Petrunkevitch  (the  famous  leader  of  the 
Tver  Zemstvo),  the  sociologist  Kovalen- 
sky,  and  the  Radical  leader  Nabukov, 
who  was  arrested  last  January  with  Maxin 
Gorky.  The  committee  will  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  election,  as  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  perfecting  an  effective  work- 
ing organization  throughout  the  Empire. 
Though  it  chooses  to  enter  the  advisory 
body  to  be  known  as  the  Duma,  the  Zems- 
tvoist  Congress  put  itself  on  record  as 
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advocating^  a  genuinely  legislative  body, 
one  to  be  elected  on  a  national  and  not  a 
class  basis,  and,  furthermore,  by  univer- 
sal and  direct  suffrage.  But  it  is  not 
satisfied  with  this  body,  so  elected,  as 
the  only  Russian  legislative  force ;  it 
also  demands  the  organization  of  a  spe- 
cial representative  body  to  be  drawn 
from  the  zemstvoists  only.  The  remain- 
der of  the  zemstvoists'  political  and  eco- 
nomic programme  includes  resptonsibil- 
ity  before  the  law  for  all  private'  indi- 
viduals and  officials  alike,  recognition 
of  equality  in  the  personal  rights  of  all 
citizens,  immediate  recognition  of  the 
inviolability  of  person  and  domicile, 
guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  conscience, 
speech,  meeting,  association,  and  of  the 
press,  abolition  of  the  passport  system, 
the  separation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  from  the  other  branches  of  the 
administration,  the  irremovability  of 
judges,  the  trial  of  every  case  before  a 
jury  and  the  abolition  of  the  capital  pen- 
alty, drastic  reforms  in  connection  with 
the  land  tenure,  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  popular  education  and  the  establish- 
ment of  State  insurance  for  workingmen. 
The  Russian  nobles,  zemstvoists,  and 
peasants  last  week  certainly  gave  to  the 
"Little  Father"  a  number  of  subjects 
for  thou^t  and  action. 


Last  week,  following  the  fruit- 
^J^JiJ^  less    negotiations    at   Vienna 

between  the  five  leaders  of  the 
Hungarian  Coalition  majority  and  the 
Emperor-King,  those  leaders  issued  a 
manifesto  to  the  Hungarian  nation. 
Referring  to  his  Majesty's  contention 
that  the  question  of  the  language  of 
command  in  the  Hungarian  army  must 
be  entirely  eliminated  from  discussion, 
the  manifesto  asserts,  "This  is  equivalent 
to  abolishing  the  nation's  right  to  con- 
trol its  own  affairs.'*  As  to  the  second 
point  at  issue,  the  customs  tariff,  the 
manifesto  declares :  "  We  desire  to  con- 
clude a  just  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Austria  on  the  basis  of  an  independent 
customs  sphere  for  each  party,  but  the 
decision  as  to  whether  such  a  sphere 
shall  be  established,  or  the  present  fiscal 
system  maintained,  depends  on  the  free 
will  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament."  The 


third  question  at  issue  seems  more 
possible  of  settlement  by  the  Emperor- 
Ring  than  by  the  Coalition  leaders. 
This  is  the  question  of  suffrage.  The 
Coalition  leaders  resist  the  demand  of  a 
large  and  increasing  element  in  the 
Hungarian  population  for  universal  suf- 
frage, on  the  "  one  man,  one  vote  "  plan. 
At  present  the  communal  electoral  right 
is  possessed  by  every  male  inhabitant 
over  twenty  years  of  age  who  for  two 
years  has  paid  the  State  tax.  Now,  the 
dwellers  in  the  Hungarian  communes  are 
to  a  great  extent  not  Magyar  (or  Hun- 
garian) at  all — indeed,  the  Magyars  con- 
stitute only  a  slender  majority  of  fifty-five 
per  cent,  in  Hungary.  While  the  Coal- 
ition leaders  are  fiercely  Magyar,  they 
hardly  represent  the  forty-five  per  cent, 
remainder  of  the  population,  the  Ruma- 
nians, Germans,  Slovaks,  Slavonians, 
Croatians,  Serbs,  Italians,  and  Rutheni- 
ans.  These  are  more  accurately  repre- 
sented by  the  Socialist  leaders,  who,  of 
course,  are  in  the  minority.  On  the 
ground  that  the  Coalition  does  not  repre- 
sent the  non-Hungarian  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  that  it  does  not  even  represent 
the  Hungarians  who  by  universal  suf- 
frage would  increase  the  present  per-- 
centage  of  rural  voters  in  the  total  popu- 
lation, the  Socialists  made  a  g^reat  deal 
of  trouble  last  week  by  much  rioting  in 
many  places.  Their  desire  presents, 
none  the  less,  a  great  opportunity  to  the 
Emperor  King.  Will  he  take  advantage 
of  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  to  cause  the  electoral  fran- 
chise to  be  extended?  If  he  does,  he 
may  put  the  Magyar  Coalition  leaders  in 
the  position  of  being  afraid  to  submit 
their  claims  to  the  general  judgment  of 
all  the  peoples  of  Hungary,  he  may 
even  win  a  popular  approval  of  his  own 
principle  that  in  the  Imperial  army  only 
one  language  should  be  used  if  good 
order  and  military  discipline  are  to  be 
preserved. 

Morocco  ^**^  week  at  Paris,  after  three 
months'  negotiation,  the  Franco- 
German  Moroccan  agjreement  was  con- 
cluded. In  this  negotiation  the  Kaiser's 
object  was:  (I)  as  to  general  European 
councils,  to  assert  German  influence 
therein ;  (2)  as  to  general  African  inter- 
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ests,to  establish  the  precedent  that  other 
European  Powers  could  not  dispose  of 
them  without  first  consulting  Germany ; 
and  (3)  as  to  Morocco  in  particular,  to 
impress  the  Moroccan  Sultan  with  Ger- 
many's power  to  challenge  anything  done 
by  other  nations — such  agreements,  for 
instance,  as  those  entered  into  a  year 
ago  last  spring  by  France  with  England 
and  Spain  respectively,  by  which  Franco- 
Algerian  influence  in  neighboring  Mo- 
rocco was  acknowledged.  Though  in- 
formed of  these  pacts,  the  German 
Government  allowed  nearly  a  year  to 
elapse  before  protesting.  Then,  as  one  of 
the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Madrid 
(by  which  the  European  Powers  under- 
took a  kind  of  loose  guardianship  over 
Morocco),  the  Kaiser  went  to  Tangier 
and  there  informed  the  Sultan's  repre- 
sentatives that  Germany  would  defend 
Moroccan  rights.  Last  week's  decision 
shows  that,  while  Germany  has  secured 
certain  ends  in  this  direction,  especially 
in  calling  an  international  conference, 
the  victory  rests  with  France,  since  (1) 
the  arrangements  made  by  France  with 
England  and  Spain  are  left  intact ;  (2) 
Germany  agrees  in  the  forthcoming  in- 
ternational conference  not  to  follow  aims 
opifosed  to  French  interests,  (3)  recog- 
nizes the  special  rights  of  France  relative 
to  the  policing  of  the  long  Algerian- 
Moroccan  frontier,  and  (4)  Morocco  gives 
France  the  preference  in  flnancial  oper- 
ations when  other  conditions  are  equal ; 
hence  the  Moroccan  loan  floated  recently 
in  Berlin  must  be  divided  between 
France  and  Germany.  While  last  week's 
decision  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
State  bank  and  the  organization  of  an 
interior  police  force,  it  does  not  settle  all 
Moroccan  foreign  interests ;  that  will  be 
done  at  the  international  conference 
above  mentioned.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  agreement  was  signed  by 
M.  Rouvier,  the  French  Premier,  and 
Prince  Radolin,  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor, on  a  table  once  the  property  of 
Vergennes,  Louis  XVI.'s  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, upon  which  were  signed  the  Anglo- 
American  Treaty  of  1783  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  his  colleagues,  the  Treaties 
of  Paris  of  1796,  1814,  1817,  and  1856, 
and  also  the  Spanish-American  Treaty 
of  1898. 


One  of  the  most  important, 
Cradata     significant,  and    praiseworthy 

reforms  yet  instituted  by  the 
wise  Pius  X.  is  that  contained  in  an 
Apostolic  Letter  which  he  recently  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  bishops  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  South  America.  In  this 
document,  as  reported  by  a  desptatch 
from  Rome,  the  Pope  absolutely  forbids 
the  future  sale  of  any  privil^e  or  dis- 
pensation by  the  bishops  and  clergy  for 
a  money  consideration.  He  particularly 
abolishes  the  custom,  which  for  centuries 
has  prevailed  in  Spain  and  her  depend- 
encies, of  furnishing  Roman  Catholics 
with  a  special  list  of  dispensations,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  Bulla  Cruciata." 
Outside  those  regions  probably  not  one 
Roman  Catholic  in  a  thousand  knows 
what  this  "  Bulla  "  is.  It  came  into  being 
during  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when 
the  Popes  were  organizing  expeditions 
against  the  Muslims,  then  threatening 
the  invasion  of  Christian  Europe.  For 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  Christian 
expeditions  with  the  sinews  of  war,  funds 
were  collected  all  over  the  world,  and  to 
aid  in  the  collection  of  these  funds  a 
special  list  of  dispensations  was  prepared 
and  given  to  those  who  contributed  cer- 
tain sums  toward  the  expeditions.  After 
the  time  of  the  Crusades  many  Popes 
sought  to  abolish  the  issuance  of  these 
dispensations,  even  thoi^h  g^nted  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  good  work  of  res- 
cuing the  Holy  Land — ^the  end  not  justi- 
fying the  means — but  the  bishops  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  and  South  America 
have  always  remained  bigoted  in  re- 
sisting a  deprivation  of  the  privil^^. 
Though,  since  practical  schemes  for  the 
rescue  of  the  Holy  Land  from  Moham- 
medan control  have  been  abandoned, 
the  money  thus  raised  has  been  applied 
to  charitable  purposes,  by  a  stroke  of  his 
pen  Pius  X.  has  wisely  put  an  end  to  the 
infamously  historic  "  Bulla  Cruciata," 
and  all  dispensations  covered  by  it  are 
now  null  and  void.  The  whole  Christian 
world  is  again  made  his  debtor. 

.  ^  ..   w  ..      The  indifference  of  Euro 

in  Bnrop*      P^ans  to  the  sort  of  tern- 

perance     appeals     which 

have  been  more  or  less  successful  in 

America  has  created  an  impreseion  in 
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the  minds  of  many  people  that  there 
is  no  effort  on  behalf  of  temperance 
in  Europe.  That  this  impression  is 
altogether  erroneous  is  made  clear  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Interna- 
tional Anti-Alcoholic  Congress  recently 
held  at  Budapest.  Never  has  there  been 
more  evident  determination  expressed 
to  check  the  ravages  of  alcohol,  never 
more  uncompromising  enmity  expressed 
to  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any  form.  But 
the  appeal  was  not  to  sentiment  or  the 
emotions,  but  to  the  reason.  One 
speaker.  Dr.  August  Forel,  would  not 
make  the  slightest  concession  to  the  use 
of  alcohol,  whether  in  the  form  of  wine, 
beer,  or  cider.  We  wonder  what  such  a 
man  as  he  would  think  of  some  of  our 
American  patent  medicines.  The  pres- 
entation of  elaborate  statistics  on  the 
mortaUty  of  brewers  and  beer-sellers  was 
typical  of  the  sort  of  appeal  which  most 
of  the  speakers  made.  Indeed,  the  ma- 
jority perhaps  of  the  influential  leaders 
of  the  Congress  are  relying  more  upon 
instruction  than  upon  anything  else  to 
reinforce  resistance  to  the  evil  of  alcohol. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  Congress  was 
die  exhibition  of  drawings,  apparatus, 
books,  and  the  like,  bearing  upon  the 
temperance  question.  That  such  activ- 
ity on  behalf  of  temperance  in  Europe  is 
needed  was  shown  by  the  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress.  The  growth  of 
adulteration,  the  tendeiicy  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  lighter 
wines,  the  spread  of  the  use  of  absinthe 
in  France,  indicate  that  in  even  the  coun- 
tries of  southern  Europe,  where  intem- 
perance is  less  of  an  evil  than  in  the 
more  northern,  it  is  not  a  diminishing 
evil.  Figures  and  facts  to  the  contrary 
were  presented  to  the  Congress.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  greatest 
indictment  of  beer-drinking  was  made 
from  the  city  of  Munich,  which  has 
k)ng  been  celebrated  for  its  beer.  The 
great  respect  which  this  International 
Temperance  Congress  commanded  in 
Budapest  was  shown  in  the  dignified 
way  in  which  it  was  received  by  the 
Government,  by  the  participation  of  dis- 
tinguished officials,  of  eminent  medical 
men,  and  of  prominent  educators.  Never 
has  a  temperance  congress  been  more 
sober. 


The  Unitarian  Con- 
ReS^n^'inmlorc.   ference  at  its  meeting 

last  week  at  Atlantic 
City  refused  to  pass  the  following  very 
cautious  resolutions  against  the  marriage 
of  divorced  persons  by  ministers  of  the 
denomination : 

Resolved,  That  ministers  should  exercise 
the  utmost  prudence  in  marrving  divorced 
persons  whose  marriage  is  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  any  Church  in  which  either  party 
holds  membership. 

Resolved,  That  ministers  should  seriously 
consider  the  advisability  of  declining  to 
marry  divorced  persons — especially  in  the 
case  of  persons  who  are  strangers  to  them — 
until  assured  that  a  period  of  one  year  has 
elapsed  since  the  decision  allowing  the 
divorce. 

The  following  resolution  was  substituted 
and  passed : 

In  view  of  the  wholesome  and  growing 
concern  on  the  part  of  thoughtful  people  in 
regard  to  the  mnschief  of  frequent  divorces 
and  other  grave  evils  touching  the  integrity 
of  the  home,  the  National  Conference  of  Um- 
tarian  and  Other  Christian  Churches  urges 
upon  the  ministers  and  people  of  our  churches 
the  duty  to  set  forth  with  fresh  earnestness 
the  noble  ideal  of  married  life  exemplified  in 
many  Amercian  homes,  an  ideal  persuasive 
beyond  the  force  of  laws  over  our  youth,  and 
the  natural  outcome  of  our  religion. 

There  are  two  positions  which  a  Church 
body  might  take  on  this  subject  One 
is  that  marriage  is  simply  a  civil  contract, 
that  in  performing  a  marriage  ceremony 
the  minister  is  simply  an  officer  of  the 
State,  and  that  he  is  to  marry  whomso- 
ever the  State  declares  to  be  marriage- 
able. We  do  not  think  this  a  tenable 
position,  but  it  is  self-consistent.  The 
other  is  that  marriage  involves  religious 
obligations,  that  it  is  in  some  sense  a 
religious  ceremony,  and  that  whoever  so 
regards  it  and  desires  the  sanction  of  the 
Church  for  the  ceremony  must  approve 
himself  marriageable  according  to  the 
ethical  standards  of  the  Church.  The 
resolution  of  the  Unitarian  Conference; 
apparently  puts  the  Conference  on  the 
former  ground.  At  all  events,  it  practi- 
cally says.  While  we  do  not  approve  of 
frequent  divorces,  iwe  refuse  to  discour- 
age them  by  even  counseling  our  minis- 
ters to  be  circumsp)ect  about  marrying 
those  persons  whose  marriage  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  their  own  commun- 
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The   Anglo-Japanese   Treaty:    A    Great 
Human   Document 


SEVEN  years  ago,  when  the  United 
States,  the  westernmost  of  the  great 
nations,  raised  its  flag  over  Manila, 
The  Outlook  ventured  the  prediction 
that  an  event  of  the  highest  importance 
in  human  affairs  had  taken  place,  and 
that  modem  history  would  take  a  fresh 
impulse  and  a  new  direction  as  the 
result  of  Admiral  Dewey's  brilliant  vic- 
tory. A  new  era  in  the  relations  of 
the  East  and  the  West  began  on  that 
memorable  day,  and  the  readjustment 
of  the  two  sections  of  the  world  has 
gone  on  with  such  rapidity  that  the  most 
far-sighted  are  not  able  to  measure  the 
distance  already  traversed  from  the  old 
order  of  things.  The  Boxers'  rebellion 
gave  Secretary  Hay's  large-minded  states- 
manship the  opportunity  of  asserting 
the  existence  of  a  Government  which 
had  vanished  from  sight,  of  earning  the 
confidence  and  gratitude  of  a  whole 
people,  and  of  defining  and  securing 
the  territorial  integrity  of  a  great  though 
partially  developed  nation.  The  reforms 
already  initiated  in  China  in  education, 
in  the  Government  service,  in  the  judicial 
system,  and  in  army  reorganization  are 
of  the  most  radical  character,  and  con- 
stitute notice  to  the  world  that  a  new 
China  is  rapidly  being  made. 

Russia  was  tiien,  if  not  the  dominant, 
certainly  the  most  ag^essive,  power  in 
the  Eastern  world,  with  an  immense 
prestige  in  the  Far  East  and  a  great  tra- 
dition of  military  strength  and  resource 
in  Europe.  Thoughtful  men  saw  the 
manifold  sig^s  of  change,  the  almost 
universal  stirring  of  life  in  the  East ;  but 
there  seemed  to  be  no  leader  capable  of 
checking  Western  agression  and  giving 
the  reviving  energy  of  the  older  races 
competent  leadership.  Every  one  saw 
that  the  old  policy  of  aggression  and  the 
new  life  which  was  invigorating  the  East 
must  sooner  or  later  come  into  conflict ; 
and  Europe  confidently  counted  on  the 
further  extension  of  Western  power. 
That  conflict  came  so  suddenly  that  it 
found  Russia  asleep  and  bound  hand 
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and  foot  by  ignorance,  corruption,  and 
astonishing  incompetency ;  while  Japan, 
emerging  like  the  Monitor  on  the  critical 
day  in  Hampton  Roads  which  revolu- 
tionized modem  war  on  the  high  seas, 
startled  the  world  by  the  accuracy,  brill- 
iancy, and  effectiveness  of  her  organ- 
ization and  her  generalship.  The  offi- 
cial Russians  continue  to  talk  as  if  they 
had  suffered  temporary  reverses;  the 
world  knows  that  die  prestige  of  Russia 
in  the  Far  East  and  the  fear  of  her 
power  which  has  been  a  shadow  over 
Europe  for  decades  are  things  of  the 
past.  The  Russian  people  have  a  great 
future  before  them,  but  it  will  be  a  very 
different  future  from  that  which  has 
shaped  the  policy  of  the  autocracy  in  the 
East  for  generations. 

In  this  dramatic  unfolding  of  events 
nothing  has  occurred  more  significant 
of  the  changes  already  effected  and  the 
greater  changes  to  come  than  the  signing 
of  the  new  treaty  between  Japan  and 
England.  This  document  is  of  such 
high  imptortance  and  such  commendable 
brevity  that  we  print  its  text  and  advise 
our  readers  to  preserve  it  for  future  ref- 
erence. It  is  not  only  very  brief,  but 
it  is  also  very  simple  in  its  provisions,  as 
settlements  of  great  matters  generally  are. 

Its  objects  are  four :  The  maintenance 
of  peace  in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia 
and  India ;  the  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  ;  the  assurance  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  commerce  and  industry 
of  all  nations  in  China ;  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  territorial  rights  of  Eng- 
land and  Japan  in  the  regions  of  eastern 
Asia  and  India,  with  provision  for  the 
defense  of  their  special  interests  in  that 
part  of  the  world. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty  of  1902 
was  to  run  for  five  years,  and  thereafter 
until  one  year  after  either  Power  should 
have  denounced  it ;  the  Treaty  of  190S 
will  run  for  ten  years,  with  the  same 
provision  for  its  termination.  The  first 
treaty  provided  that  in  the  event  of  war 
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by  two  other  nations  on  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  the  other  country  should 
immediately  come  to  its  aid.  The  new 
treaty  provides  that  war  with  one  nation 
shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  common 
action.  Such  a  war,  however,  must  not 
be  aggressively  provoked  by  either  con- 
tracting party,  and  must  be  a  "  war  in 
defense  of  the  territorial  rights  or  of  the 
special  interests  "  of  Japan  in  the  Japa- 
nese Islands,  in  Korea,  or  in  the  Liaotung 
Peninsula,  or  of  England  in  India  or 
China.  England  recognizes  Japan's 
practical  protectorate  over  Korea,  and 
Japan  agrees  not  to  take  any  measures 
in  Korea  "  contrary  to  the  principle  of 
equal  opportunities  for  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  all  nations." 

By  the  terms  of  the  old  treaty,  signed 
when  England's  resources  were  strained 
by  the  Boer  War,  British  prestige  was 
maintained  in  both  Europe  and  Asia. 
Marquis  Ito  had  already  gone  to  St. 
Petersburg  seeking  an  alliance  for  his 
country  before  going  to  London.  Had 
his  advances  been  received  by  Russia, 
the  course  of  history  would  have  been 
changed.  The  old  treaty  was  more 
favorable  to  Japan  than  to  England, 
because  it  shielded  Japan  from  a  p>ossi- 
ble  renewal  of  the  coalition  of  Russia 
and  Germany  and  France,  which  ten 
years  ago  had  robbed  the  Japanese  of 
the  fruits  of  their  victories  in  China. 
The  new  treaty,  covering  a  common 
sphere  of  interest,  including  Japan,  China, 
and  India,  frees  England  from  constant 
anxiety  concerning  the  future  of  her 
greatest  dep>endency,  and  allies  her  more 
intimately  with  a  nation  which  has  shown 
itself  to  be  a  military  and  naval  power 
of  the  first  rank.  Japan,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  delivered  from  the  fear  of  a 
renewal  of  Russian  aggression,  and  will 
be  free  to  develop  her  institutions  and 
resources  without  foreign  interference. 

With  the  various  interpretations  of  the 
subordinate  clauses  of  the  treaty  The 
Outlook  does  not  concern  itself  at  the 
moment ;  the  main  Unes  of  p>olicy  upon 
which  Japan  and  England  are  agreed 
are  uiunistakable,  and  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  two  nations  must  be  inferred 
from  the  clear  purport  of  this  impressive 
agreement.  It  makes  three  great  facts 
in  the  Eastern  situation  clear. 


I.  The  substitution  for  the  old  policy 
of  "  grab  and  keep  "  of  a  new  policy  of 
freedom  from  Western  interference  ;  and 
for  the  traditional  method  of  intrigue 
carried  on  for  decades  at  every  Oriental 
Court  a  frank  disclosure  of  the  purpose 
of  the  two  nations  of  dominant  influence. 
England  has  far  greater  responsibilities 
in  the  Far  East  than  any  other  Western 
Power ;  Japan  has  become  the  leader  of 
the  Far  East;  the  agreement  of  these 
two  countries  is  the  establishment  of  a 
line  of  action  which  must  be  accepted 
because  no  successful  resistance  can  be 
made.  That  England  and  Japan  were 
caring  for  their  own  interests  first  is 
clear  enough ;  but  their  interests  are  the 
interests  of  the  world  at  large.  Eng^sh 
government  in  India  has  been  expensive 
and  has  often  shown  great  lack  of  sym- 
pathy through  lack  of  imagination ;  but 
it  has  been  thorough,  upright,  and  intel- 
ligent. It  has  become  a  synonym  for 
impartial  justice  between  man  and  man, 
for  integrity  of  administration,  and  for 
education.  It  has  been  and  is  a  school 
in  which  India  is  learning  the  art  of 
government ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that 
when  the  Indians  are  ready  to  take  their 
affairs  into  their  own  hands  the  little 
army  of  English  administrators  will 
quietly  withdraw.  English  ideas  are  to 
be  dominant  in  the  East  instead  of 
Russian  ideas ;  that  brief  statement  in- 
volves changes  the  radical  and  far-reach- 
ing character  of  which  have  become  very 
clear  in  the  last  two  years. 

II.  The  treaty  is  a  formal  recognition 
of  the  accession  of  Japan  to  the  rank 
of  a  Power  of  the  first  order  and  of  her 
ascendency  in  the  Far  East  Japan  is 
to  protect  the  British  interests  in  India 
from  outside  attack ;  but  Japan  will 
lead  the  East  in  a  development  along 
racial  lines  which  will  eventually  bring 
the  foremost  Oriental  races  into  the 
family  of  self-governing  peoples.  The 
F.ast  is  to  be  no  more  the  foraging 
ground  of  the  West,  to  be  divided  up 
and  disposed  without  taking  into  account 
the  rights  or  wishes  of  its  peoples.  East- 
em  affairs  have  hitherto  been  settled  in 
St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Berlin,  or  London  ; 
hereafter  they  will  be  settled  in  Peking, 
Tokyo,  or,  in  some  future  time,  at  Cal- 
cutta. The  East  will  develop  freely- 
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along  its  own  lines,  and  ultimately  deal 
with  the  West  on  a  basis  of  equality. 
There  may  be  some  danger  to  Western 
trade  and  power  in  this  emancipation  of 
half  the  world  from  the  leading-strings  of 
the  other  half,  but  there  will  be  immense 
gains  to  civilization  as  a  whole ;  to  art,  to 
religion,  to  himianity  as  a  family  of  races. 
III.  The  treaty  recognizes  the  policy 
of  the  open  door  as  final  and  authori- 
tative.    The  East  is  to  be  open  to  the 


competition  of  all  races ;  there  is  to  be 
no  more  building  of  Chinese  walls  of 
exclusion ;  the  field  is  for  the  world ;  let 
the  best  race  win  I 

In  the  light  of  such  possibilities  as 
these  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
treaty  between  Japan  and  England  is 
likely  to  become  a  great  himian  docu- 
ment; the  record  of  a  vast  change  in 
human  affairs  and  the  introduction  to  a 
new  chapter  in  the  history  of  mankind. 


The   New  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty 


PREAMBLE 

The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Japan,  being  desirous  of  replacing  the  agree- 
ment concluded  between  them  on  January 
30, 1902,  by  fresh  stipulations,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles,  which  have  for 
their  object: 

A — Consolidation  and  the  maintenance  of 
general  peace  in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia 
and  India. 

B — The  preservation  of  the  common  inter- 
ests of  all  the  Powers  in  China  by  insurinp; 
the  independence  and  int^rity  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  and  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunities K>r  the  commerce  and  industry  oi  all 
nations  in  China. 

C — ^The  maintenance  of  the  territorial 
rights  of  the  high  contracting  parties  in  the 
regions  of  eastern  Asia  and  of  India,  and 
the  defense  of  their  special  Interests  in  the 
said  r^ons. 

Article  I.  It  is  agreed  that  whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan, 
any  of  the  rights  or  interests  referred  to  in 
the  preamble  are  in  jeopardjr,  the  two  Gov- 
ernments will  communicate  with  one  another 
fully  and  frankly,  and  consider  in  common 
the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard those  menaced  rights  and  interests. 

Article  II.  If,  by  reason  of  an  unprovoked 
attack  or  agrgressive  action,  wherever  arising, 
on  the  part  of  any  other  Power  or  Powers, 
either  contractor  be  involved  in  war  in  de- 
fense of  its  territorial  rights  or  special  inter- 
ests mentioned  in  the  preamble,  the  other 
contractor  shall  at  once  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  its  ally,  and  both  parties  will  conduct 
war  in  common  and  make  peace  in  mutual 
agreement  with  any  Power  or  Powers  in- 
volved in  such  war. 

Article  III.  Japan  possessing  paramount 
political,  military,  and  econcMQic  interests  in 
Korea,  Great  Britain  recognizes  the  right  of 
Japan  to  take  such  measures  for  the  guid- 
ance, control,  and  protection  of  Korea  as  it 
may  deem  proper  and  necessary  to  safeguard 
and  advance  those  interests,  provided  always 
that  such  measures  are  not  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunities  for  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  all  nations. 

Article  IV.    Great  Britain  having  special 


interests  in  all  that  concerns  the  security  of 
the  Indian  frontier,  Japan  recognizes  her 
right  to  take  such  measures  in  the  proximity 
of  that  frontier  as  she  may  find  necessary 
for  safeguarding  her  Indian  possessions. 

Article  V.  The  high  contracting  parties 
agree  that  neither,  without  consultii^  the 
other,  will  enter  into  separate  ap;reements 
with  another  Power  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
objects  described  in  the  preamble  of  this 
agreement. 

Article  VI.  In  the  matter  of  the  present 
war  between  Japan  and  Russia  Great  Britain 
will  continue  to  maintain  strict  neutrality 
unless  another  Power  or  Powers  join  in 
hostilities  against  Japan,  in  which  case 
Great  Britain  will  come  to  the  assistance 
of  Japan,  will  conduct  war  in  common,  and 
will  make  peace  in  mutual  agreement  with 
Japan. 

Article  VII.  The  conditions  under  which 
armed  assistance  shall  be  afforded  by  either 
Power  to  the  other  in  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  the  present  agreement,  and  the 
means  by  which  such  assistance  shall  be  made 
available,  will  be  arranged  by  the  naval  and 
military  authorities  of  the  contracting  parties, 
who  from  time  to  time  will  consult  one  an- 
other fully  and  freely  on  all  questions  of 
mutual  interest. 

Article  VIII.  The  present  agreement  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  VII., 
come  into  effect  immediately  after  the  date 
of  signature  and  remain  in  force  for  ten  years 
from  that  date.  In  case  neither  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  have  been  notified 
twelve  montns  before  the  expiration  of  the  ' 
said  ten  years  of  the  intention  of  terminating 
the  agreement,  it  shall  remain  binding  untu 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  day  on 
which  either  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 
have  denounced  it;  but  if,  when  the  date 
fixed  for  its  expiration  arrives,  either  ally  is 
actually  engaged  in  war,  the  alliance,  ipso 
facto,  shall  continue  until  peace  shall  have 
oeen  concluded. 

In  faith  whereof  the  undersigned,  duly 
authorized  by  their  respective  Governments, 
have  signed  this  agreement  and  affixed  their 
seals.  Done  in  duplicate  at  London,  August 
12,  1905.  Lansdowne. 

Havashi.        , 
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Tammany's    Confidence 
Game  , 

Apparently  Tammany  Hall  is  to  have 
a  Japanese  victory  in  November.  It  will 
meet  no  united  foe.  It  has  not  even  had 
to  follow  the  injunction  divide  et  impera. 
It  has  found  an  enemy  already  divided. 
The  half-hearted  and  unintelligent  efforts 
for  the  fusion  of  the  Republican  party 
in  New  York  City,  the  Citizens'  Union, 
and  the  Municipal  Ownership  League 
came  to  an  end  last  week ;  happily,  their 
squabbles  came  to  an  end  at  the  same 
time.  The  Municipal  Ownership  League 
has  been  waiting  for  the  return  of  a  man 
from  Europe  to  tell  them  what  to  do ;  the 
Republican  party  has  announced  its  in- 
tention of  nominating  a  straight  party 
ticket ;  and  the  Citizens'  Union  is  plan- 
ning to  concentrate  its  efforts  upon  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Jerome. 

The  attempt  to  lay  the  blame  for  the 
failure  of  fusion  on  one  or  another  of 
these  organizations  is  futile.  The  blame 
rests  on  none  of  them.  If  blame  there 
is,  it  rests  on  the  people  of  the  city.  It 
is  they  who  could  have  brought  about  a 
union  of  anti-Tammany  forces  as  they  did 
bring  it  about  effectively  four  years  ago. 
It  is  they  who  are  acquiescing  in  the 
present  supremacy  of  Tammany  and  are 
making  it  easy  for  Tammany  to  main- 
tain its  dominance  for  four  years  to 
come.  The  people  of  New  York  City 
are,  in  fact,  contented  with  the  sort  of 
municipal  administration  which  Mayor 
McClellan  has  pven.  Four  years  ago 
they  were  indignant  against  open  graft, 
against  the  ill-concealed  alliance  between 
criminals  and  police,  and  against  the 
insolent  traffickers  in  womanhood.  This 
year  what  was  then  open  or  ill  concealed 
or  insolent  has  become,  so  far  as  it  exists, 
cautious  and  hidden.  The  present  Mayor 
is  neither  drunken,  vulgar,  nor  churlish. 
His  subordinates  are  not  continuously 
outraging  all  sense  of  decency  and  hon- 
esty. In  other  words,  to  \ise  the  phrase 
of  one  of  New  York's  most  respectable 
newspapers,  there  is  "  no  burning  issue." 

Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  scarcely  one 
of  the  city  departments  has  been  conduct- 
ed with  an3rthing  approaching  efficiency. 
The  streets  of  the  city  have  perhaps 


been  as  well  cleaned  as  before,  but  only 
because  they  have  been  cleaned  under  a 
survivor  of  the  Low  administration ;  the 
Department  of  Health  has  deteriorated  \ 
the  police,  in  spite  of  some  external  im- 
provements, have  lapsed  into  some  of 
their  old  ways;  the  bridges  have  been 
constructed,  contrary  to  expert  engineer- 
ing advice,  according  to  the  dictates  of 
party  leaders  ;  the  parks  have  been  sub- 
jected to  experiments  in  the  worst  of 
bad  taste  ;  the  Department  of  Gas,  Elec- 
tricity, and  Water  Supply  has  been 
marked  by  notorious  mismanagement; 
the  Tenement-House  Department  has 
been  reduced  to  confusion;  the  super- 
vision of  new  and  old  buildings  has  been 
so  incompetent  as  to  have  inflicted  on 
the  city  loss  of  life  and  to  be  a  constant 
menace  to  human  safety.  In  brief,  the 
municipal  government  has  been  admin- 
istered primarily  to  give  sustenance  to 
Tammany  Hall,  not  to  serve  the  people 
of  the  city.  Moreover,  Mayor  McClellan 
himself  cannot  be  exonerated  from  the 
accusation  of  double  dealing.  Having 
made  charges  that  the  Low  administra- 
tion had  deprived  thousands  of  school 
children  of  their  right  to  full  time  in  the 
schools,  he  has  endeavored  to  free  his 
own  administration  from  the  same  charge 
by  urging  that  "  part  time  "  instruction 
for  certain  grades  be  declared  to  be 
"  full  time,"  so  that,  nominally,  all  the 
children  of  the  city  may  be  given  dieir 
rights.  The  attitude  of  Mayor  McClellan 
toward  the  schools  is  typical  of  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  entire  city  government ; 
his  standard  has  been  not  competence 
but  inoffensiveness,  and  he  has  measur- 
ably succeeded  in  reaching  his  standard. 
If  he  has  not  greatly  served  the  people 
of  New  York,  he  has  at  least  not  greatly 
offended  them.  So,  the  argument  runs, 
he  deserves  re-election.  He  has  been 
as  good  as  Tammany  would  let  him  be ; 
therefore,  according  to  this  logic,  give 
Tammany  a  new  lease  of  power.  He 
has  not  insulted  the  city  by  deliberately 
using  the  forces  designed  for  its  protec- 
tion to  rob  and  assault  it ;  he  has  not 
allied  the  city  government  with  vice  and 
crime.  That  is  why  there  is  "  no  burn- 
ing issue  "  in  New  York  this  fall. 

Good  citizens  in  New  York  have  for 
so  long  been  fighting  the  grosser  forms 
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of  corruption  that  they  hardly  under- 
stand the  seriousness  of  other  forms  of 
evil,  other  modes  of  oppression,  other 
dangers  ^o  popular  government.  Be- 
cause their  own  government  is  not  actu- 
ally befouling  them,  the  voters  of  New 
York  are  disposed  gratefully  to  let  the 
otganization  which  has  managed  the 
government  get  possession  of  their 
streets  and  dispose  of  them  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  have  access  to  the  source  of 
artificial  light  and  sell  it  for  a  profit. 
For  passenger  traffic  the  most  important 
streets  of  New  York  will  be  in  the  future 
underground.  Who  will  control  those 
streets  ?  Ought  that  not  to  be  a  "  burn- 
ing issue  "  ?  The  next  administration 
will  decide  it.  For  years  to  come  a 
single  corporation  may  have  such  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  illumination  that  it 
can  say,  highwayman  fashion,  "Your 
money,  or  no  lig^t."  Is  the  city  thvs  . 
to  be  put  at  the  mercy  of  an  irrespon- 
sible body  of  men  or  not?  Is  that  not 
an  issue  worth  contending  over?  The 
next  admin  istration  will  decide  it. 

By  declining  to  support  a  movement 
in  opposition  to  Tammany,  the  citizens 
of  New  York  have  abdicated  their  sov- 
ereignty. They  have  intrusted  their 
freedom  to  travel  in  their  own  city  and 
to  light  their  own  homes  to  the  keeping 
of  Tammany  Hall.  How  Tammany  will 
trade  on  that  pow^r  to  control  transpor- 
tation and  light,  the  citizens  of  New  York 
ought  by  experience  to  know.  If  they 
vote  Tammany  into  power  again,  they 
will  be  doing  what  they  laugh  at  the 
ignorant  countryman  for  doing  when  he 
hands  over  his  satchel  of  money  to  the 
bunco  man.  Let  other  cities  take  warn- 
ing from  the  plight  in  which  New  York 
finds  itself. 

A   Programme    for   The 


Hagu< 


Those  who  desire  that  the  approach- 
ing Hague  Conference  should  agree  to 
a  general  disarmament  of  the  nations 
are  coming  to  the  problem  of  peace 
wrong  end  foremost.  What  we  want  to 
remove  is  not  the  implements  of  war  but 
the  causes  of  war.  Men  fought  with  their 
fists  before  they  had  pistols,  and  they 


fight  with  their  tongues  when  they  have 
no  pistols.  The  object  of  the  Hague 
Conference  should  be  twofold :  to  lessen 
the  injustice  perpetrated  in  war  upon 
non-combatants,  and  to  provide  some 
other  means  than  war  for  the  just 
settlement  of  international  controversies. 
There  ought  to  be  an  authoritative  defi- 
nition of  contraband  which  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  all  maritime  powers  and  rec- 
ognized in  the  admiralty  treaties  of  all 
nations.  At  present  each  nation  deter- 
mines for  itself  what  it  will  regard  as 
contraband,  and  all  neutral  commerce  is 
carried  on  in  time  of  war  subject  to  the 
chances  afforded  by  the  conflicting  doc- 
trines of  the  various  world  powers,  and 
the  contradictory  decisions  rendered  by 
the  courts  of  the  various  powers. 

There  should  be  an  agreement  to  ex- 
empt private  property  not  contraband 
from  seizure  at  sea.  The  non-contraband 
property  of  non-combatants  is  respected 
on  land.  If,  under  the  stress  of  military 
necessity,  it  is  taken  by  one  of  the  com- 
batants, provision  is  made  for  compen- 
sation. The  same  custom  should  be 
extended  over  the  seas. 

If  possible,  there  should  be  some 
agreement  respecting  a  limitation  of  the 
area  of  war ;  such  as  was  secured  respect- 
ing the  Russo-Japanese  war  by  the  action 
of  the  United  States. 

But  most  important  of  all  is  an  inter- 
national a^eement  referring,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  all  controversies,  within  certain 
clearly  defined  limits,  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal — an  agreement  similar  in  scope 
to  those  treaties  already  negotiated  by  the 
United  States  with  a  number  of  foreign 
Powers,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  coun- 
try's reputation,  laid  aside  by  the  United 
States  Senate.  These  treaties,  like  most 
of  the  arbitration  treaties  negotiated  by 
different  foreign  Powers,  provide  for  the 
submission  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  of  all 
matters  of  dispute  "  which  do  not  affect 
the  independence,  int^rity,  or  vital  in- 
terests of  either  of  the  conflicting  parties." 
Last  February  The  Outlook  suggested 
that  such  an  arbitration  treaty  might  fur- 
ther provide  that  if  the  question  should 
arise  whether  the  difference  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Hague  Tribunal  came 
within  these  exceptions,  that  question 
should  itself  be  submitted  to  and  decided 
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by  the  Hague  Tribunal ;  in  other  words, 
the  Hague  Tribunal  should  be  the  judge 
of  its  own  jurisdiction.  This  sug^stion, 
then  offered  theoretically,  has  been  prac- 
tically adopted  by  Sweden  and  Norway 
in  their  recent  arbitration  treaty,  which, 
after  stating  the  agreement  of  the  two 
countries  in  case  of  future  disputes  to 
resort  to  the  Hague  Arbitration  Court, 
provides  in  explicit  terms  that  "  in  event 
of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
two  countries  as  to  whether  a  given  ques- 
tion touches  the  vital  interests  of  one  of 
them,  the  matter  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Arbitration  Tribunal  for  decision." 
These  two  nations  have  done  what  no 
nation  in  history  has  done  before.  The 
American  colonies,  it  is  true,  relinquished 
their  separate  care  for  their  territory 
and  very  existence  to  the  common  keep- 
ing ;  but  Norway  and  Sweden  have 
placed  their  territory,  honor,  and  vital 
interests  in  the  guardianship  of  others. 

We  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  such 
action  by  other  nations  would  be  radical 
and  far-reaching  in  effect ;  we  are  not 
unaware  that  such  action  by  the  United 
States  would  take  the  settlement  of 
international  difficulties  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  President  and  the  Senate,  and 
would  transfer  it  to  the  judicial  depart- 
ment, not  of  our  Government,  but  of  the 
Governments  of  the  world ;  we  recognize 
the  natural  reluctance  of  any  body  like 
the  Senate  to  relinquish  powers  which  it 
has  long  possessed,  and  perhaps  its 
not  unreasonable  reluctance  to  transfer 
those  powers  to  a  new  and  as  yet  untried 
tribunal.  Yet  we  believe  that  if  the  other 
Powers  of  the  world  should  agree  to  a 
general  international  treaty  of  this  kind, 
the  objections  of  the  Senate  could  be 
overcome,  and  a  long  step  would  be 
taken  towards  securing  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Government  by  Favor 

Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  has  his 
city  home  in  a  new  uptown  hotel.  It 
is  built  within  two  hundred  feet  of  a 
church.  The  laws  of  New  York  State 
do  not  allow  a  license  to  be  granted  to 
a  hotel  within  two  hundred  feet  of  a 
church.    To  accommodate  this    hotel, 


and  perhaps  especially  to  accommodate 
the  senior  Senator  of  the  State,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  last  Legislature 
exempting  this  hotel  from  the  operation 
of  this  law.  It  passed  the  Assembly,  it 
passed  the  Senate,  and  it  was  vetoed  by 
the  Governor — a  knowledge  of  which 
history  is  necessary  to  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  Senator  Piatt's  statesman- 
like views  on  New  York  State  politics, 
as  expressed  by  him  to  the  reporters  on 
his  return  from  the  Pacific  Slope,  and 
reported  by  them  in  all  the  daily  papers : 

"  I'm  against  Governor  Hig^gins  for  another 
term  under  any  and  all  circumstances,"  said 
Senator  Piatt.  "  I  never  asked  but  one  favor 
of  Governor  Higgins.  That  was  to  approve 
the  bill  that  womd  permit  this  hotel  to  have 
a  liquor  license.  He  did  not  promise  that  he 
would  do  so,  but  he  led  me  to  believe  up  to 
the  last  minute  that  he  would.  Then  he 
vetoed  the  bill.  I  wrote  38,000  letters  for 
Governor  Higgins  in  the  last  campaign.  I 
did  so  at  the  request  of  him  and  his  friends." 

We  sympathize  with  the  Senator. 
Surely  his  lines  have  fallen  unto  him  in 
unpleasant  places.  What  is  the  use  of 
being  a  boss,  and  managing  a  campaign, 
and  nominating  a  Governor,  if  when  ail 
your  work  is  done  you  have  to  obey  the 
law  like  any  ordinary  citizen  ?  What 
profit  in  being  a  senior  Senator  if  you 
cannot  evade  the  law  or  have  it  changed 
at  your  convenience  ?  Who  says  that 
just  governments  exist  for  the  benefit  of 
the  governed?  That  is  ancient  tradi- 
tion. They  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bosses.  And  the  Governor  who  be- 
lieves in  a  square  deal,  in  treating  the 
political  magnate  and  the  private  citizen 
on  the  same  terms,  and  making  them 
subject  to  the  same  law,  must  not 
expect  to  get  the  support  of  the  political 
magnate  when  the  next  political  conven- 
tion is  held. 

We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen 
this  theory  of  political  administration 
more  naively  stated  than  it  is  here  stated 
by  Mr.  Piatt.  But  it  is  a  theory  widely 
held.  It  was  because  Mr.  Cleveland 
refused  to  use  his  office  as  a  means  of 
doing  favors  to  his  political  friends  that 
he  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  bosses  of 
the  Democratic  party.  It  is  because 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  refused  to  use  his 
office  as  a  dispenser  of  favors  to  his 
political  friends  that  he  has  incurred  the 
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enmity  of  the  bosses  of  the  Republican 
party.  The  lesson  of  the  incident  is 
very  simple.  If  the  people  want  Legisla- 
tures vduch  will  enact  laws  that  are  just 
and  equal  and  Governors  who  will  ad- 
minister them  justly  and  equally,  they 
must  nominate  their  officers,  not  merely 
vote  for  the  officers  whom  the  bosses 
nominate  in  grateful  anticipation  of 
bvors  to  be  rendered  them  in  return. 


Pagan    Morality     and 
Christian 

Cotton  Mather,  most  learned  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Puritans,  took  a  low  view  of 
ethics,  describing  it  as  "  impiety  reduced 
to  the  form  of  art."  This  ill  opinion 
still  persists  in  the  Church  to  an  observ- 
able extent,  and  evil  consequences  fol- 
low. "  Mere  ethics,"  a  phrase  common 
among  preachers,  intimates  reproach  of 
irrellgion.  In  this  and  its  twin  phrase, 
"mere  morality,"  distinctively  pagan 
thought  still  goes  current  among  Chris- 
tians. Ethics  meant  to  the  Greek,  mo- 
rality meant  to  the  Roman,  nothing  more 
than  the  conventional  custom  (ethos)  or 
vaxfaxtx^( mores )oi  the  time  being.  The 
pagan  conception  originally  conveyed  by 
these  words  still  clings  to  them  as  popu- 
larly used.  They  have  not  yet  received 
what  they  need,  the  Christian  baptism 
which  has  translated  to  a  higher  level 
some  other  terms  of  the  moral  vocabu- 
lary of  classic  paganism.  What  a  re- 
generation the  Greek  word  for  mean- 
sjHritedness  received  when  the  New 
Testament  writers  made  it  express  the 
fundamental  Christian  virtue  of  humility  I 

The  pagan  conception  of  ethics,  of 
morality,  essentially  defective  as  it  was, 
^uld  long  since  have  been  discarded. 
It  stood  for  what  is ;  it  did  not  point,  as 
both  the  New  Testament  and  modem 
science  point,  to  what  ought  to  be.  Aside 
from  individual  fancies  of  a  Utopian 
State,  as  Plato's  "  Republic,"  there  was 
no  vision  of  an  unattained  moral  ideal, 
no  vis  viva  of  aspiring  effort  to  realize 
it  Thus  pagan  morality  was  essentially 
static.  In  a  historical  view  it  is  merely 
a  cross-section  of  the  moral  growth  of 
mankind    up  from  primeval  savagery. 


The  slur  implied  in  "  mere  ethics  "  and 
"  mere  morality  "  is  justifiable  only  when 
cast  upon  what  these  phrases  properly, 
denote — the  defective,  static,  non-vital 
thing  which  the  words  originally  stood 
for. 

Among  Christians  the  words  should 
stand  for  the  higher  thing  that  has  been 
revealed  to  them.  Morality  should  never 
mean  to  them  aught  less  than  it  meant 
to  Jesus  under  its  Hebrew  name  as 
righteousness.  He  thought  of  it  as  an 
ideal  to  be  pursued  with  aspiration,  and 
to  be  realized  through  imitation  not  of 
men  but  of  God.  He  expressly  discrimi- 
nated it  both  from  the  Gentile  morality 
and  the  morality  of  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  consisting,  as  both  did,  in  a 
set  of  customary  practices,  saying,  Your 
righteousness  must  exceed  theirs,  would 
you  be  citizens  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom. Theirs  was  sterilized ;  his  was 
prolific :  "  Ye  shall  be  perfect  as  your 
Father  in  heaven' is  perfect."  Theirs  was 
static,  stagnant,  tolerant  of  laxity,  hypoc- 
risy, and  greed.  His  was  dynamic, 
progressive,  intolerant  of  defect,  growing 
endlessly,  "  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal 
commandment,  but  the  power  of  an  end- 
less life." 

This  only  is  Christian  morality.  Just 
as  properly  might  it  also  be  called 
Hebrew  morality,  for  when  Jesus  taught 
it  the  division  between  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian had  not  begun.  In  his  lips  and 
life  it  was  the  consummate  flower  that 
bloomed  from  the  stock  of  Israel ;  the 
great  word  of  the  prophets,  whose 
work  he  undertook  to  complete,  was 
righteousness.  It  is  also  the  only  mo- 
rality that  ethical  science  in  our  time 
recognizes  as  real,  whose  testimony  Pro- 
fessor Dewey  thus  sums  up :  "  It  is  of 
the  very  nature  of  morality  to  be  pro- 
gressive. Morality  is  a  life  of  aspiration." 

It  is,  then,  a  mischievous  mistake  for 
Christian  teachers  to  countenance  the 
non-dynamic,  pagan  notion  of  morality, 
as  they  do  in  their  common  phrase, 
"mere  morality."  When  they  tell  the 
non-religious  man,  satisfied  with  con- 
formity to  the  conventional  code  of 
morals,  "  Mere  morality  does  not  meet 
God's  demand,  you  must  add  to  it  relig- 
ion," they  provoke  a  plausible  contradic- 
tion.    "  What  more,"  he  replies,  "  can 
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God  demand  than  a  good  life?"  He 
needs  to  be  plainly  told  that  he  has  mis- 
taken plated  silver  for  solid;  that  his 
fancied  morality  is  not  the  real  thiing, 
either  in  Jesus'  estimate  or  in  that  of 
moral  science  as  now  interpreted  by  its 
masters.  Morality  is  a  far  higher  thing 
than  his  mere  repetition  of  actions  pro- 
nounced by  public  opinion  to  be  good. 

-Static  morality,  as  exhibited  in  the 
cross-sections  of  it  taken  from  savage, 
barbarous,  semi-civilized,  and  civilized 
life  in  many  lands  and  times,  is  extremely 
diverse  and  even  contradictory.  The 
respectable  of  an  earlier  period  becomes 
the  infamous  of  a  later.  Abraham,  called 
"  the  friend  of  God,"  was  a  bigamist. 
In  the  Museum  at  Washington  is  Presi- 
dent Jackson's  case  of  dueling  pistols. 
Throughout  all  this  contrariety  one  iden- 
tical element  is  traceable — the  anointed 
vision,  the  vis  viva  of  the  minority  whose 
aspiration  and  struggle  have  carried  the 
moral  evolution  on  till*  now.  Only  this 
constant  element,  not  the  forms  which  it 
progressively  transforms  or  discards,  can 
be  the  essential  thing. 

When,  therefore,  the  Christian  teacher 
admits  the  pretension  of  anything  less 
than  this  to  be  real  morality,  he  forgets 
a  first  principle  of  Jesus'  teaching,  and 
abandons  his  proper  stronghold.  When 
he  permits  it  to  be  thought  that  there 
can  be  real  morality  disjunct  from  relig- 
ion, he  helps  to  perpetuate  an  ancient 
and  pernicious  delusion.  Unspeakable 
scandals  have  been  brought  upon  the 
Church  through  all  its  centuries  by  the 
divorce  of  religion  from  morality,  nor 
will  their  reunion  be  complete  till  it  is 
better  realized  than  now  that  they  are 
essentially  and  indissolubly  one.  Indis- 
pensable to  this  is  a  clear  discernment 
of  what  real  morality  is,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  static  pagan  notion  of  it 
for  the  dynamic  Christian  reality. 

The  crisis  with  which  our  social  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  threatened  by  an 
economic  conflict  is  radically  a  moral 
crisis.  Of  this  we  are  assured  by  many 
competent  witnesses.  Christian  and  non- 
Christian.  Wise  men  have  advised  all 
church  teachers  who  have  anjrthing  to 
say  about  it  to  qualify  themselves  for 
judicious  and  helpful  utterance  by  ade- 
quately   informing    themselves    of    the 


principles  of  economic  science.  Equally 
prerequisite  is  a  thorough  comprehen- 
sion of  the  principles  of  moral  science. 
That  this  also  needs  to  be  urged  on 
many  who  are  by  profession  teachers  of 
morality  as  well  as  of  religion  is  appar- 
ent to  the  student  of  ethics  wha  draws 
ministers  into  conversation  about  it 

Strange  it  is,  when  Jesus  in  his  Beati- 
tudes has  sketched  the  citizen  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom  in  an  outline  of  moral 
excellence,  when  St.  Paul  has  given  his 
Galatian  disciples  a  list  of  "  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit "  in  terms  of  moral  virtue,  that 
there  are  still  so  many  successors  of  the 
Apostles  who  regard  spirituality  as  a 
diviner  thing  than  morality,  and  the  re- 
ligious man  as  on  a  higher  plane  than 
the  moral  man.  To  such  the  Ap>ostolic 
admonition  is  still  apposite :  "  When  ye 
ought  to  be  teachers,  ye  have  need  again 
that  some  one  teach  you  the  rudiments 
of  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of 
God."  It  is  precisely  such  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  real  nature  of  morality, 
essentially  pagan  as  the  misconception 
is,  of  which  a  moral  crisis  is  naturally 
the  ultimate  effect.  The  effect  can  be 
adequately  dealt  with  only  by  eradicat- 
ing its  cause.  Not  otherwise  can  the 
essential  demand  of  religion  as  well  as 
of  morality  be  satisfied.  The  hoped-for 
revival  of  religion,  if  it  is  to  meet  the 
present  deepest  need  both  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  world,  must  not  fail  to  bend 
Christian  thought  and  effort  upon  this 
cardinal  point  of  need. 


Mr.  Rockefeller's  Sermon 

Mr.  Rockefeller,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  of  congratulation  made  to  him  by 
his  fellow-citizens  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
spoke  as  follows  (we  quote  from  hb 
address  as  reported  in  the  New  York 
"Times"): 

Turn  your  thoughts  upon  the  higher  things 
of  life.  Be  of  service  to  humanity.  Turn 
vour  thoughts  into  channels  of  usefulness; 
look  forward  to  a  determination  that  some- 
thing useful  shall  come  out  of  your  success. 
Let  your  question  be,  "What  shall  be  the 
fruitage  of  my  career  ?  Shall  it  be  the  endow- 
ment of  hospitals,  churches,  schools,  and  asy- 
lums?" Do  everything  you  can  for  the  bet- 
terment of  your  fellow-men,  and  in  doing  this 
you  will  enjoy  life  the  better. 
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Whether  Mr.  Rockefeller  has  prac- 
ticed what  he  preaches  or  not  may  be 
questioned,  but  there  is  no  room  for 
question  that  he  preaches  sound  doctrine, 
and  that  the  issue  of  his  life  enforces  his 
precept 

The  multi-millionaire  has  a  hard  time. 
We  extend  to  him  our  commiserations. 
He  is  an  object  of  hate  to  some,  of  envy 
to  most,  of  suspicion  to  all.  If  he  is  not 
a  churchman,  he  is  scorned  as  openly 
and  avowedly  sordid.  If  he  is  a  church- 
man, his  piety  is  jeered  at  and  he  is 
dubbed  a  Pharisee  and  a  hypocriie.  If 
he  does  not  give  generously,  he  is  called 
stingy ;  if  he  does  give  generously,  he  is 
told  that  he  is  trying  to  buy  his  way  into 
public  favor  and  cannot  succeed.  If  he 
lives  a  quiet  and  simple  life,  it  is  said 
that  he  is  mean ;  if  he  indulges  in  good 
horses,  or  automobiles,  or  fine  houses, 
or  rare  books,  or  costly  pictures,  or  jew- 
els and  social  entertainments  for  his  wife 
and  family,  he  is  pointed  at  as  a  modem 
Dives  who  fares  luxuriously  every  day 
while  Lazarus  starves  at  his  door.  The 
mere  fact  that  he  is  a  multi-millionaire  is 
sufficient  ground  for  his  moral  condem- 
nation. No  man,  it  is  said,  can  make  a 
hundred  million  dollars  honestly  in  a 
lifetime ;  and  whether  the  fault  is  in  a 
vicious  system  which  ought  to  be  revo- 
lutionized, or  in  a  vicious  man  who 
ought  to  be  banned,  the  critic  does  not 
inquire.  The  privacy  which  we  most  of 
us  value  for  ourselves  and  all  of  us  value 
for  ■  our  families  is  denied  the  multi- 
millionaire. Yet  he  lives  a  solitary  life, 
with  many  enemies  and  few  friends,  and 
haunted  by  a  perpetual  suspicion  that 
these  few  are  not  disinterested.  The 
standards  applied  to  him  are  not  those 
ai^lied  to  his  fellow-men.  He  is  one  of 
a  group  who  have  co-operated  in  the 
same  enterprise,  and  one  of  thousands 
who  have  employed  the  same  methods. 
The  men  whose  moderate  abilities  and 
no  more  scrupulous  methods  have  won 
only  thotisands  are  passed  by  in  silence. 
The  man  whose  greater  abilities  and  no 
more  unscrupulous  methods  have  won 
nullions  is  singled  out  for  indictment. 

And  what  has  he  in  return  ? 

Luxuries  ?  Yes.  But  happiness  de- 
pends not  on  the  possession  of  rare  lux- 
uries, but  on   the  possession  of  many 


comforts.  And  these  are  possessed  in 
good  measure  by  the  great  mass  of 
Americans.  Power  ?  Yes.  But,  in  a 
democratic  community,  power  that  sub- 
jects him  to  continual  blackmail,  and 
often  can  be  secured  or  preserved  only 
by  corrupt  political  methods. 

Surely  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  right.  Serv- 
ice, not  acquisition,  is  the  end  of  life, 
and  he  who  does  everything  he  can  for 
the  betterment  of  his  fellow-men,  whether 
he  be  rich  or  poor,  is  the  one  who  most 
enjoys  life.  That  service  should  be  ren- 
dered in  the  process  of  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  not  merely  in  its  distribution ; 
and  that  is  a  service  which  any  man  can 
render,  be  he  rich  or  poor. 


The    Yarn-Spinner 
the  Novelist 


and 


The  attitude  of  many  judicious  per- 
sons toward  contemp>orary  fiction  is  one 
of  dissatisfaction,  perhaps  of  contempt. 
What  is  the  reason?  Why  is  it  that 
prose  fiction  is  regarded  by  many  only 
as  chaff  for  the  burning  ? 

One  reason  is  a  lack  of  an  energetic 
criticism.  The  streams  of  tendency,  to 
use  Arnold's  phrase,  are  confused.  There 
are  a  good  many  yam-spinners  who  are 
posing  as  novelists,  when,  in  fact,  they 
have  no  right  to  the  title.  A  yam- 
spinner  bears  the  same  relation  to  a 
novelist  that  a  vaudeville  performer  does 
to  an  actor  of  drama.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  literary  forms,  the  story,  or  the 
yam,  comes  first  and  the  novel  comes 
last.  Prehistoric  man  beside  his  night 
fire  produced  the  former,  while  the  phi- 
losopher of  human  nature,  long  after  the 
invention  of  printing,  created  the  latter. 
The  one  appeals  to  the  eternal  child  in 
the  race  ;  the  other,  in  the  hands  of  the 
masters,  arouses  the  interest  of  the  sage. 

What  is  a  "  yam  "  ?  It  is  a  rehearsal 
of  a  succession  of  incidents  and  situa- 
tions, most  effective  when  it  holds  the 
attention  in  suspense.  The  action  is  the 
supreme  thing;  all  else  is  incidental. 
The  best  recent  example,  perhaps,  is 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  You  pick  it 
up ;  you  don't  want  to  put  it  down.  It 
entertains  you  for  several  hours,  but  it 
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leaves  you  precisely  at  the  same  level  of 
culture  as  when  you  began  it.  It  has 
appealed  principally  to  your  curiosity — an 
instinct  which,  though  universal  and 
legitimate,  stands  low  in.  the  grade  of 
emotions. 

Now,  what  is  a  novel  ?  It  is  a  prose 
presentation  of  character,  in  the  form  of 
fiction,  usually  yet  not  necessarily  involv- 
ing a  plot.  "Tristram  Shandy"  is  a 
novel ;  it  has  no  plot.  With  the  great 
masters — Balzac,  Thackeray — the  plot 
at  best  is  subordinate.  The  main  things 
are  the  people,  the  Pfere  Goriots  and 
the  Colonel  Newcomes,  their  thrills  of 
joy  and  their  heartburns ;  for  in  them 
we  see  the  unvoiced  drama  that  is  playing 
within  ourselves.  So  with  Barrie's  "  Tom- 
my and  Grizel,"  to  take  a  latter-day  novel. 
It  would  puzzle  and  weary  the  man  who 
craves  the  entertainment  of  a  mere  story. 
Diversion  is  not  its  motive.  It  is  a  subtle 
and  profound  reading  of  the  riddle  of 
himian  consistency.  It  shows  how  easily 
the  world  confuses  illusion  and  reality ; 
it  shows  how  inextricably  entangled  are 
the  heroic  and  the  cowardly  impulses  in 
men. 

The  distinction  is,  then,  that  the  yam 
exists  for  the  plot;  the  novel  for  the 
revelation  of  human  life.  The  novel 
may  have  a  plot,  to  be  sure,  yet  this 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  human  in- 
terest. In  "  Don  Quixote,"  in  "  Madame 
Bovary,"  in  "Ekkehard,"  in  "Fathers 
and  Sons,"  in  "Tom  Jones,"  in  "The 
Scarlet  Letter  " — to  select  enduring  rep- 
resentative novels  from  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica— ^the  narrative  element  in  every 
instance  is  of  minor  importance.  These 
books  all  have  a  dignified  movement,  but 
not  one  of  them  moves  with  a  rush. 

In  short,  there  is  a  conflict  between 
the  craving  for  the  excitement  of  the 
yam  and  the  craving  for  the  culture  of 
self-knowledge.  One  cannot  assimilate 
strong  meat  if  one  bolts  it  in  a  hurry. 
An  absorbing  story,  holding  curiosity  in 
suspense,  impels  die  reader  to  feverish 
haste.  A  good  novel  demands  deliber- 
ation, mastication,  slow  digestion,  other- 
wise it  furnishes  no  aliment.  The  mas- 
ters are  right  when  they  subordinate 
plot  to  character.  Good  stories  are 
always  a  welcome  pastime ;  yet,  after  all, 


humanity  is  interested,  above  all  things, 
most  in  itself,  and  in  the  long  mn  they 
win  the  highest  honors  who  offer  us,  not 
the  mental  debauch  of  excitement,  but 
the  quiet  pathos  of  a  Eugenie  Grandet 
and  the  quiet  devotion  of  a  Sydney 
Carton.  Such  authors  become  our  abid- 
ing comforts.  They  entertain  us  in  their 
own  way,  and  they  take  us  to  a  higher 
level  of  sympathy  and  aspiration. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  so  many  of  the 
judicious  r^fard  the  current  fiction  with 
dissatisfaction  or  contempt?  It  is  be- 
cause the  yam-spinners  are  trying  to  be 
novelists  and  the  novelists  are  trying  to 
be  yam-spinners ;  the  result  is  that  the 
great  majority  of  writers  are  succeeding 
in  neither  way.  The  yam-spinners  and 
the  novelists  belong  to  two  different 
classes,  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
idle  curiosity  is  from  the  vital  concem 
of  existence.  If  a  writer  strains  too 
hard  to  play  for  both,  like  the  dog  who 
wanted  two  bones,  he  will  probably  at- 
tain neither.  Forced  plots  and  forced 
wisdom  of  experience — ^how  often  has 
the  one  vitiated  a  good  novel,  how  often 
has  the  other  hampered  a  good  story  I 

The  current  output  of  fiction  offers  a 
g^eat  many  examples.  Few,  in  any  age, 
are  qualified  to  be  good  novelists,  because 
few  ever  sound  human  nature  to  any 
depth.  Yet  every  young  chick  out  of 
his  or  her  egg-shell  who  has  any  ingenu- 
ity or  literary  cleverness  is  eager  to  vie 
with  the  masters.  And  many  a  writer 
of  high  endowment,  eager  for  large  sales 
and  percentages,  is  tempted  into  clap- 
trap and  high  heroics.  The  product  is 
either  a  story  distracted  by  a  cheap 
interpretation  of  life,  or  a  reputable  in- 
terpretation of  life  made  abortive  by 
the  artificiality  of  plot ;  in  both  cases  a 
hybrid  affair,  satisfactory  to  no  one  with 
a  critical  judgment 

If  the  discontented  will  go  a  step  fur- 
ther for  the  cause  behind  the  reason,  they 
will  find  it  in  themselves.  The  reading 
public  to-day,  even  the  judicious  among 
them,  will  not  permit  the  conditions  in 
which  only  good  novels  can  grow  and 
thrive.  They  will  not  let  an  artist 
develop  his  characters  with  artistic  lei- 
sure. They  refuse  him  the  mass  and 
length  without  which  there  can  be  no 
strong  impression.    They  will  not  give 
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him  the  space  and  time  to  unfold  his 
drama  of  human  destiny  with  due  power. 
Our  grandfathers  did  this  for  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  and  George  Eliot.  But 
we  will  not  do  the  same  for  our  contem- 
poraries. The  cry  from  publishers  and 
public  is  for  something  short,  rajHd,  and 
startling.  "  I  sat  up  all  night  reading 
this  book,"  writes  a  reviewer,  and  every- 
body rushes  to  buy ;  while  at  the  same 
time  everybody  growls  at  one  of  our 
most  exquisite  artists  because  he  develops 
his  fine  characters  leisurely  and  refuses 
the  thrill  of  an  incredible  narrative. 

A  discriminating,  energetic  criticism 
would  help  to  clarify  the  situation  and 
divert  the  confused  streams  of  tendency 
into  the  proper  channels.  It  should 
draw  a  sharper  line  between  yams  and 
novels.  It  should  seek  to  urge  those 
whose  instinct  is  for  the  excitement  of 
narrative  to  remain  within  the  sphere  of 
the  narrative  and  to  leave  the  novelists 
to  their  own  field.  Likewise  it  should 
encourage  those  who  have  some  vital 
human  experience  to  shun  the  drugs  and 
stimulants  of  excited  action  and  to  pre- 
serve more  inviolably  the  int^rity  of  char- 
acters. If  criticism  could  do  this,  we 
shouldhave  betteryamsiindbetternovels. 

Two  illustrations  will  reduce  these 
generalities  to  the  specific.  The  first  of 
these  is  "The  Masquerader."  In  the 
face  of  the  wide  and  well-deserved  popu- 
larity of  this  book,  it  is,  judged  critically, 
a  splendid  yam,  somewhat  spoiled  by 
trenching  on  the  field  of  the  novel. 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  pure  narrative,  and  it  is  so 
because  the  plot  interest  dominates  at 
every  point.  It  plunges  into  no  psycho- 
logical depths  of  analysis.  It  is  frankly 
a  record  of  external  facts.  It  makes  no 
apology  for  its  liberty  with  verisimili- 
tude. But  "The  Masquerader,"  using 
the  same  motive — mistaken  identities — 
endeavors  to  produce  an  illusion  by 
absorbing  the  attention  in  soul-drama. 
It  faib  to  do  so  utterly.  No  one  with 
any  feeling  for  feminine  intuition  finds 
it  easy  to  believe  that  a  woman  who  has 
once  lived  with  her  husband  could  be 
imposed  on  by  his  double.  The  at- 
tempt to  induce  the  illusion  by  psychol 
ogy  is  futile.  In  fact,  stirred  to  curiosity 
by  the  daring  situations,  one  recks  little 


about  the  attempted  analysis  of  charac- 
ter. Plot  interest  and  analysis  conflict, 
and  because  of  the  conflict  the  book 
loses  artistically  by  so  much.  .  One  fin- 
ishes it  entranced  with  the  story,  yet  dis- 
satisfied with  it  as  a  whole  because, 
unlike  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  in  try- 
ing to  be  at  once  a  yam  and  a  novel  it 
has  indulged  in  conscious  and  unsuccess- 
ful imposition.  It  lacks  sincerity  in  that 
it  tries  to  be  what  it  is  not 

The  second  illustration  of  the  point  at 
issue  is  Mr.  London's  "  Sea- Wolf."  The 
suggestion  here  is  that  this  is  a  fine  book 
gfreatly  vitiated  before  the  close  by  the 
strained  use  of  the  principle  of  coinci- 
dence for  the  sake  of  a  dramatic  and 
improbable  plot.  One  reads  the  early 
chapters  with  admiration  at  the  author's 
power  and  imaginative  insight.  Wolf 
Larsen  is  a  portentous  character  added 
to  fiction.  He  is  Nietzsche's  "  Over- 
man "  made  visual  and  intelligible.  But 
the  moment  the  woman  steps  on  board 
the  ship  the  power  drops  into  the  com- 
monplace, and  the  novel — ^the  prose 
presentation  of  character — degenerates 
into  a  wild,  harum-scarum  tale  of  adven- 
ture which  deceives  the  credulity  of  no 
mature  mind. 

The  discontent  for  our  current  fiction, 
on  the  whole,  seems  well  grounded.  We 
should  get  better  results  if  the  writers 
would  confine  themselves  more  strictly 
each  to  the  literary  form  for  which  he 
is  naturally  qualified  by  talent  and  en- 
dowment. The  spectacle  of  youth,  mas- 
culine and  feminine,  wrestling  with  the 
complicated  dramas  of  human  nature 
is  ludicrous.  The  spectacle  of  gifted 
minds  playing  for  the  crowd  by  the 
unnatural  ruses  of  sensational  plot  is 
not  edifying.  If  the  tme  novelist  to-day 
would  look  to  his  artistic  conscience  for 
guidance,  would  tum  his  zeal  for  publi- 
cation into  zeal  for  perfection,  and  would 
deaden  his  hearing  to  the  cry  of  the 
crowd  for  the  mere  stimulus  of  the  idle 
moment,  then  we  should  get  a  sincerer 
and  more  impressive  record  of  this  age 
of  ours,  so  bewildering  to  the  masses,  so 
significant  to  the  sovereign  eye  of  the 
master  in  art.  "  If  the  single  man  plant 
himself  indomitably  on  his  instincts,  and 
there  abide,  the  huge  world  will  come 
around  to  biro," 
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ON  our  return  to  New  York  from 
Maine  we  had  a  series  of  ex- 
periences which  confirmed  my 
previously  formed  conviction  that  there 
ought  to  be  in  this  country  some  more 
effective  governmental  supervision  of  rail- 
roads than  now  exists,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent management  of  even  our  great  trunk 
lines  is  not  so  wholly  admirable  that  the 
managers  have  good  ground  for  claim- 
ing that  there  is  no  occasion  for  such 
supervision. 

A  very  convenient  way  of  going  from 
Mount  Desert  to  New  York  City  is  fur- 
nished by  a  train  which  leaves  Bar  Harbor, 
by  ferry,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  goes  directly  through  to  New  York 
City,  arriving  there  early  the  next  morn- 
ing. This  train  is  operated  by  three 
great  trunk  lines :  by  the  Maine  Central 
from  Bar  Harbor  to  Portland,  by  the 
Boston  and  Maine  from  Portland  to 
Worcester  direct — leaving  Boston  to  the 
east — and  from  Worcester  to  New  York 
by  the  New  York  and  New  Haven, 
via  New  London  and  the  Shore  line. 
Friends  at  Mount  Desert  told  us  that 
this  train  was  popularly  designated  the 
"  starvation  train,"  and  advised  us  to 
lay  in  a  store  of  provisions.  That  we 
took  this  advice  proved  fortunate,  though 
the  title. given  to  the  train  seemed  to  me 
unjust.  A  luncheon  was  served  on  the 
boat  from  Bar  Harbor  to  Mount  Desert 
ferry,  which  looked  appetizing,  as  seen 
through  the  windows  of  the  cabin,  though 
we  did  not  try  it  because  our  friends  had 
provided  us  with  a  luncheon.  At  Port- 
land we  had  forty  minutes  for  refresh- 
ments. We  had  here  a  very  good  supper 
and  plenty  of  time  in  which  to  eat  it. 

The  day  which  we  had  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  for  our  journey  home 
was  the  first  Monday  in  September, 
Labor  Day,  and  the  train  was  crowded. 
We  were  in  a  compartment  car,  and 
experienced  no  discomforts  from  the 
crowd.  But  there  were  too  many  pas- 
,  sengers  for  one  train,  and  it  left  Port- 
land in  two  sections.  We  here  passed 
9o« 


from  the  care  of  the  Maine  Central  into 
that  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  About 
an  hour  out  of  Portland — ^that  is,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening — ^we  were 
startled  by  hearing  soiae  one  running 
through  our  car  shouting  in  an  agonized 
tone  of  voice,  "  Jackson  I  Jackson  I"  and 
then  in  a  moment  the  train  stopped  with 
a  sudden  jar.  Of  course  the  passengers 
came  flocking  from  their  compartments 
to  the  door  of  the  car,  the  Careless 
Traveler  among  the  rest  There  was  a 
babel  of  tongues,  and  at  first  a  confusion 
of  contradictory  reports.  But  the  story, 
as  it  eventually  emerged  from  the  confu- 
sion, was  to  this  effect :  An  explosion  of 
steam  on  the  locomotive  of  the  section 
of  our  train  preceding  our  own  had  either 
blown  the  engineer  and  the  fireman  from 
the  engine,  or  they  had  jumped  from  it 
to  avoid  being  scalded,  and  the  train, 
with  its  five  or  six  Pullman  sleepers,  was 
running  "  wild,"  with  no  one  on  the 
engine.  A  farmer  who  happened  to  be 
near  the  scene  of  the  accident  had  sig- 
naled wildly  to  the  engineer  of  our 
train,  but  had  been  disregarded. '  Hap- 
pily, he  succeeded  in  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  a  porter  who  was  sitting  on  the 
rear  platform,  and  it  was  this  porter's 
call  for  the  conductor  to  stop  our  train 
which  we  had  heard.  Soon  we  started 
forward  slowly,  and  in  perhaps  half  a 
mile  or  so  pulled  up  at  a  little  station. 
Word  was  presently  passed  round  among 
the  passengers  that  the  engineer  and 
fireman  had  been  carried  to  a  neighbor- 
ing house,  and  that  the  eng^ineer  was 
dying ;  that  the  disabled  train,  happily, 
had  been  going  on  an  up  grade  and  had 
come  to  a  standstill ;  and  that  our  loco- 
motive was  going  after  it.  In  fact,  in 
something  like  an  hour,  more  or  less,  our 
locomotive  had  found  the  runaway,  had 
brought  it  back,  put  it  upon  a  siding,  and 
left  it  to  wait  until  another  engine  could 
be  summoned,  and  we  had  started  on 
our  way. 

About  three  hours  later  we  again  came 
to  a  stop.  Happily,  I  am  a  sound  sleeper, 
and  I  knew  nothing  of  the  stoppage ;  I 
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only  noticed  when  once  or  twice  I  awak- 
ened in  the  nig^t  that  we  were  not  mov- 
ing. At  last,  about  six  in  the  room- 
ing, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
stop  was  too  prolonged  for  taking  on 
water  or  for  a  train  to  pass  ;  so  I  dressed 
and  went  out  to  investigate.  It  then 
appeared  that  at  about  one  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  as  we  were  going  around  a 
rather  sharp  curve  on  a  high  embank- 
ment, the  tire  and  flange  of  one  of  the 
front  wheels  of  our  locomotive  had 
broken,  throwing  the  two  front  wheels 
off  the  track.  If  the  others  had  followed, 
and  the  train  had  gone  off  the  track,  we 
should  have  rolled  down  an  embankment 
some  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  conse- 
quences of  which  one  dreads  to  think. 
We  were  a  little  over  twenty  miles  from 
Worcester.  Here  we  waited  until  a  little 
after  seven,  when  a  wrecking  train  ap- 
peared with  a  new  set  of  wheels,  the 
front  of  our  locomotive  was  .  raised,  the 
broken  wheels  were  taken  out,  new 
wheels  were  substituted,  and  about  half- 
past  eight  we  resumed  our  journey.  To 
a  novice  in  engineering  like  myself  it 
was  interesting  to  see  a  single  workman, 
by  means  of  a  very  curious  and  simple 
hydraulic  contrivance — though  I  believe 
the  liquid  was  alcohol,  not  water — raise 
die  ponderous  locomotive  so  as  to  make 
it  possible  to  get  the  old  wheels  out  and 
die  new  wheels  in.  The  workman  told 
me  that  by  this  simple  contrivance  a 
single  raan  could  lift  twenty  tons.  And 
the  contrivance  was  no  larger  than  a 
small  pump,  such  as  one  often  sees  in 
the  kitchen  of  a  village  house.  While 
we  were  waiting  for  this  repair  the  other 
section  of  our  train  got  a  new  engine,  and 
by  a  circuitous  route  passed  around  us 
and  proceeded  on  its  way.  Whether 
they  met  any  additional  adventures  I 
have  not  heard.  » 

We  were  due  in  New  York  City  at 
twenty  minutes  past  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing; it  was  half-past  nine  when  we 
reached  Worcester.  At  this  point  our 
train  came,  the  reader  will  recollect, 
under  the  direction  of  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railroad.  The  pas- 
sengers had  had  no  breakfast.  There 
was  a  buffet  car  on  the  train,  but  it 
was   not  equipped  for  accidents,   and 


its  small  stock  of  provisions  was  soon 
exhausted.  The  Careless  Traveler's  pru- 
dent companion  had  saved  the  remains 
of  the  ample  luncheon  with  which  our 
friends  had  supplied  us  the  day  before, 
so  we  were  not  compelled  to  fast,  and 
after  a  not  unreasonable  delay  we  got 
two  cups  of  buffet  car  coffee  to  help  the 
abstemious  breakfast.  But  many  of  the 
passengers  had  not  been  equally  fortu- 
nate. There  is  a  station  restaurant  at 
Worcester,  and  there  was  naturally  much 
desire  to  know  whether  we  should  stay 
there  long  enough  to  get  some  breakfast 
But  neither  porter,  Pullman  conductor, 
nor  train  conductor  could  give  us  any 
information  on  that  point.  We  were 
told  that  the  starting  of  the  train  from 
Worcester  depended  on  the  new  conduct- 
or we  should  take  on  at  that  point ;  but 
as  we  stopped  at  one  station  en  route  to 
Worcester  long  enough  for  me  to  send  a 
tel^^ram,  it  occurred  to  me  that  an  enter- 
prising conductor  might  have  taken  the 
same  occasion  to  telegraph  to  Worcester 
that  there  would  be  a  train  full  of  hungry 
travelers,  and  ask  that  some  provision 
be  made  for  them.  When  we  rolled  into 
the  Worcester  station,  we  found  a  long 
train  of  Pullman  cars  between  our  train 
and  the  restaurant.  And  before,  in 
company  with  a  score  of  other  passen- 
gers, I  could  reach  the  end  of  it  to  go 
round  it,  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
engine  had  been  attached  to  our  train, 
and  I  thoxight  it  safer  to  go  without  my 
second  breakfast  than  to  risk  losing  the 
train.  Some  passengers,  more  courageous 
or  more  experienced,  got  to  the  lunch 
counter  and  brought  back  some  bags  of 
sandwiches  and  doughnuts.  And  then 
our  train  waited  for  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter within  one  minute's  walk  of  a  res- 
taurant and  with  probably  over  two 
hundred  hungry  passengers  on  board, 
and  no  official  could  give  us  any  idea 
when  we  were  to  start,  the  buffet  car 
porter  could  not  leave  his  car  long 
enough  to  get  anything  for  his  empty 
larder,  and  it  did  not  even  occur  to  any 
official  to  notify  the  restaurant  and  have 
a  boy  sent  through  the  train  with  pro- 
visions. 

Our  natural  irritation  at  being  com- 
pelled to  fast  within  a  minute's  walk  of 
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abundant  provisions  was  not  allayed  by 
the  current  report  of  the  cause  of  the 
delay.  This  was  that  no  conductor  for 
the  train  could  be  found.  The  story 
was  that  when  the  train  failed  to  arrive 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  con- 
ductor went  home  and  went  to  bed  ;  that, 
the  train  still  delaying  to  come,  he  had 
gone  off  into  the  town ;  that  some  one 
had  been  sent  to  hunt  him  up,  and  that 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  found  we  should 
start.  This  tale  would  have  seemed  to 
me  incredible,  were  it  not  that  the  gen- 
eral mismanagement  apparent  in  the 
whole  episode  prepared  me  to  believe 
anything.  Why  we  waited  I  do  not  really 
know ;  what  I  do  know  is  that  no  one 
could  tell  us,  or  would  tell  us,  with  any 
authority,  why  we  waited,  or  how  long  we 
should  wait.  Perhaps  the  double  accident 
on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  was 
unavoidable,  though  it  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  road  was  trying  to  do  a  laiger 
business  than  it  had  equipment  for,  and 
consequently  sent  out  locomotives  unfit 
for  their  work,  a  fault  which  the  public 
has  reason  to  believe  is  not  uncommon  ; 
and  there  was  a  very  general  impression 
among  the  passengers  that  we  need  not 
have  waited  six  hours  for  succor  if  there 
had  been  a  reasonable  amount  of  hustle 
in  the  repair  department  of  the  road. 
But  certainly  the  irritating  experience  at 


Worcester  was  not  unavoidable.  It  re- 
quires no  expert  knowledge  in  railroad- 
ing to  be  certain  that  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  efficiency  in  subordinate  offi- 
cials at  Worcester  would  have  sufficed 
to  afford  the  hungry  passengers  of  that 
train  during  their  hour  and  a  quarter 
wait  an  opportunity  to  get  some  break- 
fast The  passengers  in  such  an  exi- 
gency under  our  present  system  are 
absolutely  helpless.  They  cannot  even 
learn  why  they  have  been  so  treated. 
There  surely  ought  at  least  to  be  a  de- 
partment of  the  Government  to  which 
passengers  could  report  such  accidents 
as  the  two  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Rail- 
road and  such  shiftlessness  as  that  on  the 
New  York  and  New  Haven  Railroad — 
a  department  which  could  call  the  now 
irresponsible  railroads  to  account,  and 
compel  them  at  least  to  explain.  lii  the 
absence  of  such  a  department,  I  report 
the  facts  to  the  general  public.  And,  in 
a  faint  hope  that  higher  officials  may 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  needless  vexa- 
tion to  other  passengers,  I  beg  leave  espe- 
cially to.  commend  the  failure  of  the  local 
officials  at  Worcester  to  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Charles  S.  Mellen,  the  President 
of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail- 
road, Mr.  S.  Higgins,  its  General  Mana- 
ger, and  Mr.  O.  M.  Shepard,  its  General 
Superintendent.  L.  A. 


Bread  upon  the  Waters' 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder 

A  melancholy,  life-o'erwearied  man 

Sat  in  his  lonely  room,  and,  with  slow  breath. 

Counted  his  losses — thrice  wrecked  plan  on  plan, 

Failure  of  friend,  and  hope,  and  heart  and  faith — 

This  last  the  deadliest,  and  holding  all. 

Help  was  there  none  in  weeping,  for  the  ^ears 

Had  stolen  all  his  treasury  of  tears. 

Then  on  a  printed  page  his  eyes  did  fall, 

Where  sprang  such  words  of  courage  that  they  seemed 

Cries  on  a  battlefield,  or  as  one  dreamed 

Of  trumpets  sounding  charges ;  on  he  read 

With  curious,  half-remembering,  musing  mind. 

The  ringing  of  that  voice  had  something  stirred 

In  his  deep  heart,  like  music  long  since  heard. 

Brave  words,  he  sighed ;  and  looked  where  they  were  signed ; 

There,  reading  his  own  name,  tears  made  him  blind. 


'  From  "  In  tba  Heights,"  just  {wblisbed  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York. 
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KOREA:  A  DEGENERATE  STATE 

BY  GEORGE  KENNAN 

Sfiedal  Conetpoideit  for  Tlie  Oidook  ui  tke  Fu  Eut 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles  founded  upon  Mr.  Kennan's  observation  and 
study  of  conditions  in  Korea  the  past  summer.  They  will  deal  with  the  personality  of  the 
Korean  Emperor,  the  venality  of  Korean  officials,  the  degradation  of  the  people,  the 
Japanese  administration  of  a£Fairs  in  that  country,  and  the  future  of  Korea. — The  Editors. 


THERE  is  now  in  progress  in  the 
Far  East  a  social  and  x>oIitical 
experiment  which,  in  point  of 
interest  and  importance,  is  not  surpassed, 
I  think,  by  anything  of  the  kind  recorded 
in  history.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  the  East,  one  Asiatic  nation  is 
making  a  serious  and  determined  effort 
to  transform  and  civilize  another.  Asi- 
atic peoples,  in  centuries  past,  have  ex- 
changed ideas,  arts,  or  products,  and  the 
higher  has  sometimes  handed  down  its 
knowledge  and  such  civilization  as  it 
had  to  the  lower;  but  no  Oriental  na- 
tionality ever  made  a  conscious  and 
intelligent  attempt  to  uplift  and  regen- 
erate a  neighbor  until  Japan,  a  few 
months  ago,  took  hold  of  Korea.  The 
interest  and  importance  of  this  experi- 
ment are  not  wholly  due  to  its  unique 
and  unprecedented  character.  An  ex- 
periment may  be  new  and  yet  have  little 
or  no  bearing  on  human  progress  and 
welfare.  The  Korean  experiment,  how- 
ever, is  not  one  of  this  kind,  inasmuch 
as  its  results  are  likely  to  affect  vitally 
die  interests  and  happiness  of  millions 
of  people,  and  may  completely  transform 
social  and  political  conditions  not  only 
in  Korea  but  throughout  the  vast  empire 
of  China.  The  present  war  has  made 
Japan  the  predominant  Power  in  eastern 
Asia,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I 
think,  that  she  is  about  to  assume  the 
leadership  of  the  sonralled  Yellow  Race. 
In  the  Korean  experiment  we  may  see 
what  capacity  for  leadership  she  has, 
and  what  are  likely  to  be  the  results  of 
the  exercise  of  her  newly  acquired  influ- 
ence and  strength  in  the  wide  field 
thrown  open  to  her  by  her  recent  vic- 
tories. She  has  successfully  transformed 
and  regenerated  herself,  but  has  she  the 
•  Copyright,  1905,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


disposition  and  the  ability  to  uplift  and 
civilize  the  degenerate  nation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tsushima  Strait,  or  to 
guide  wisely  and  unselfishly  the  greater 
and  more  promising  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Yellow  Sea  ?  It  is  my  pur- 
pose, in  this  and  subsequent  articles,  to 
state  the  Korean  problem  and  to  show 
under  what  conditions  and  in  what  way 
Japan  is  trying  to  solve  it. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  a  traveler 
in  going  from  Japan  to  Korea  is  the 
extraordinary  contrast  between  the 
cleanness,  good  order,  industry,  and 
general  prosperity  of  one  country,  and 
the  filthiness,  demoralization,  laziness, 
and  general  rack  and  ruin  of  the  other. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  two  empires  seem 
to  be  ethnologically  related,  and  they 
resemble  each  other  somewhat  in  color 
and  in  physical  type ;  but  in  moral  and 
intellectual  characteristics  they  are  as 
far  apart  as  the  Dutch  and  the  Venezue- 
lans. The  Japanese  are  clean,  enter- 
prising, intelligent,  brave,  well  educated, 
and  strenuously  industrious,  while  the 
Koreans  strike  a  newcomer  as  dirty  in 
person  and  habits,  apathetic,  slow-witted, 
lacking  in  spirit,  densely  ignorant,  and 
constitutionally  lazy.  So  far  as  history 
enables  one  to  judge,  the  two  peoples 
had  a  fair  and  equal  start,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  at  first  the  Koreans 
took  the  lead;  but,  as  a  result  of  the 
feudal  system,  and  of  other  causes  not 
fully  and  clearly  ascertainable,  Japan 
advanced,  improved,  and  eventually  de- 
veloped a  high  t}^  of  individual  and 
national  character,  while  Korea  gradu- 
ally declined,  lost  what  character  and 
culture  she  had,  and  finally  sank  to  a 
level  little  above  that  of  Hayti  and  San 
Domingo. 

The  impression  prevails  in  America 
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that  Korea  has  a  real  civilization,  but 
that  it  has  been  arrested  in  process  of 
development,  and  has  come  to  a  state  of 
stagnation  like  that  which  we  observe  in 
China.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that 
Korea  presents  a  case,  not  of  arrested 
development,  but  of  disintegration  and 
'  decay.  Its  civilization  has  not  become 
stagnant,  it  has  rotted.  China  may 
t&itiy  be  regarded  as  an  imprisoned  and 
cramped  organism  which  would  grow  if 
it  were  set  free  and  stimulated.  Korea 
is  an  organism  that  has  become  so  dis- 
eased as  to  lose  its  power  of  growth ; 
and  it  can  be  restored  to  a  normal  con- 
dition only  by  a  long  course  of  remedial 
treatment  With  these  few  words  of 
preface  to  indicate  the  nature  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  Korean  problem,  I  shall 
proceed  first  to  a  consideration  of  the 
conditions  and  limitations  under  which 
Japan  is  forced  to  work  in  her  attempt 
to  solve  it  These  conditions  and  limi- 
tations may  conveniently  be  grouped 
under  three  heads:  (1)  The  Emperor; 
(2)  The  Government;  and  (3)  The  Peo- 
ple. 

1.  The  Emperor.  In  February  of  last 
year  the  Governments  of  Japan  and 
Korea  entered  into  a  formal  agreement 
by  virtue  of  which  Japan  undertook  to 
"  insure  the  safety  and  repose  of  the 
Imperial  House  of  Korea,"  and  to 
"  guarantee  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Korean  Empire,"  while 
Korea  promised  to  "place  full  confi- 
dence in  the  Imperial  Government  of 
Japan,"  and  to  "  adopt  the  advice  of  the 
latter  with  regard  to  improvement  in 
administration."  As  a  result  of  this 
agreement  Japan  is  now  bound  to  work 
for  the  regeneration  of  Korea  through 
and  by  means  of  the  existing  Korean 
Government,  or  at  least  through  and  by 
means  of  the  Korean  Emperor  and  his 
subordinates.  Her  limitations,  there- 
tore,  are  such  as  ours  would  be  if  we 
were  compelled  to  govern  and  civilize 
the  Philippines  through  a  Filipino  Em- 
peror, aided  by  a  Filipino  Cabinet  and 
supported  by  a  full  set  of  Filipino  offi- 
cials in  all  positions  of  responsibility 
and  trust.  The  parallel  is  not  a  perfect 
one,  but,  for  the  purpose  of  my  argu- 
ment it  errs  on  the  right  side,  inasmuch 
as  the  Tagalogs  and  Visayans  probably 


stand  higher  in  character,  education, 
and  ability  than  the  great  mass  of  die 
Koreans.  Japan's  task,  therefore,  is 
more  difficult  than  ours  would  be  under 
the  conditions  assumed.  The  proof  of 
this  statement  seems  to  me  abundant 
and  conclusive..  Take  first,  for  example, 
the  Korean  Emperor.  An  American 
gentleman  of  impartiality  and  sound 
judgment,  who  has  lived  many  years  in 
Korea  and  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  him  well,  describes  him  as  follows : 
"  The  Emperor  of  Korea  is  a  gentle 
little  man,  who  has  sinned  away  his  day 
of  grace,  and  now  sits  unconscious  of 
the  crack  of  doom  impending.  He  has 
a  pleasant  face  and  a  gpracious  smile.  Of 
late  years  his  teeth  have  turned  yeUow, 
and  he  is  getting  puflEy  under  the  eyes ; 
but  he  is  still  handsome — ^as  Koreans 
go.  He  has  none  of  the  marks  of  a 
savage,  either  in  his  face  or  in  his  voice, 
but  seems  admirably  suited  to  a  drawing- 
room  of  the  time  of  Moab  and  Edom, 
could  he  have  lived  then.  He  is  an 
abstemious  man  in  his  meat  and  drink, 
and  quiet  in  all  his  ways.  He  smokes 
little,  and  chews  nothing  but  an  amber 
bead.  He  is  a  head  shorter  than  the 
Crown  Prince,  but  wiser,  on  the  whole.' 
He  likes  dress,  and  to  play  with  the 
stars  and  garters  of  his  Order  of  the 
Indian  Empire  and  the  other  decorations 
that  have  been  brought  to  him  from  over 
the  sea.  He  is  unconscious  as  a  child, 
stubborn  as  a  Boer,  ignorant  as  a  China- 
man, and  vain  as  a  Hottentot.  He  has 
read  nothing,  and  has  heard  only  flattery 
for  forty  years.  The  atmosphere  that 
surrounds  him  is  one  of  dense  ignorance, 
and  consequently  he  is  as  timid  as  a 
fallow  deer.  He  is  extremely  supersti- 
tious, and  makes  up  for  his  lack  of  book- 
learning  by  stances  with  spirit-rappers 
and  consulters  of  the  eternal  shades. 
He  loves  his  sorceresses,  witches,  wise- 
women,  and  ground-doctors,  and  consults 
them  constantly  on  the  affairs  of  State. 
Not  a  day  passes  but  messages  come  to 
him  from  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  He 
is  kindly  disposed,  and  only  the  other 
day  sent  a  special  gift  to  help  a  poor  old 
coolie  whose  tumble-down  hut  and  pov- 
erty he  happened  to  see  when  he  was  on 

'  The  Crown  Prince  has  partialis  lost  his  mind  as 
the  result  of  spinal  disease.— G.  K. 
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his  way  from  his  burned  Chongdong 
pakce.  He  does  not  like  his  people, 
because  they  scare  him  with  their  Inde- 
pendence Clubs  and  Societies  for  the 
Propagation  of  Peace.  He  will  have  the 
head  oS  his  best  friend  if  that  friend  gives 
him  cause  for  alarm.  He  and  his  older 
brother  are  not  on  speaking  terms — 
in  fact,  he  would  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  have  his  older  brother  depart  this  life. 
He  is  afraid  of  his  nephew.  Prince  Chung- 
Yong  in  Japan,  and  would  like  to  have 
him  quietly  and  quickly  put  out  of  the 
way.  His  own  son.  Prince  Eui-Wha,  now 
in  America,  keeps  at  a  safe  distance,  for 
he  has  failed  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion to  obey  his  father,  and  knows  full 
well  that  if  he  returned,  unprotected,  his 
life  would  be  but  a  shadow  that  passes 
away.  This  gende  little  man,  who  con- 
salts  bis  horoscope  through  the  medium 
of  soft-handed  women,  can  order  the 
execution  of  a  friend  without  a  tear,  and 
then  go  on  playing  with  his  stars  and 
trinkets.  He  has  never  advanced  one 
st^  in  the  way  of  true  reform,  and  yet 
he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  drawing- 
room  touches  ot  Western  life.  He  knows 
the  exact  difference  between  the  uniforms 
of  the  representatives  who  appear  before 
him,  and  just  how  many  gold  strings 
there  are  to  each  country's  epaulets. 
Re  has  studied  clocks,  watches,  and 
barometers,  not  as  articles  for  use,  but 
as  ornaments.  He  likes  machine  guns, 
not  to  fire  off,  but  to  jnake  believe  with. 
He  is,  indeed,  a  spoiled  child,  who 
regards  his  little  country  as  something 
created  for  his  special  delectation,  and 
an  the  people  as  flocks  and  herds  in- 
tended for  his  slaughter.  He  is  as  in- 
capable of  grasping  the  meaning  of  the 
age  he  lives  in  as  a  ten-year-old  yoimg- 
ster  would  be  of  taking  Port  Arthur." 

Although  this  character  sketch  is 
admirably  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes,  it 
does  not  by  any  means  complete  the 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  as  a  ruler  and  a 
man.  He  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
forming  a  correct  judgment  with  regard 
to  men  and  events,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  mental  disability  he  is  deceived 
by  his  courtiers  and  robbed  and  cheated 
by  all  who  hav6  business  dealings  with 
Urn.  If  a  soothsayer,  a  fortune-teller, 
or  a  fictitious  spirit  tells  him  that  the 


Russians  will  shortly  drive  the  Japanese 
out  of  Korea — a  thing  that  he  ardently 
hopes  for — he  gives  full  credence  to  the 
prediction,  and  tries  to  shape  his  con- 
duct or  his  policy  in  accordance  with  it 
If  a  sorcerer  declares  that  a  certain  pal- 
ace or  a  certain  banqueting  hall  is  an 
inauspicious  place  of  entertainment  for 
a  distinguished  foreign  guest  or  visitor, 
he  will  order  the  removal,  at  the  last 
moment,  of  a  luncheon  or  dinner  that 
is  all  ready  to  be  served.  Foreigners 
whom  he  has  entertained  tell  me  that, 
by  direction  of  fortune-tellers  or  spirit 
mediums,  he  has  had  such  changes  made 
two  or  three  times  in  succession  in  the 
course  of  a  single  hour. 

But  these  are,  comparatively,  trifles. 
Under  the  influence  of  personal  fear,  the 
pressure  of  stronger  characters  in  his 
Cabinet,  or  the  misleading  and  often 
malevolent  counsel  of  sorcerers  and 
soothsayers,  he  is  ready  to  sanction  or 
permit  the  most  diabolical  treachery 
and  cruelty.  Only  five  years  ago  he 
lured  back  from  the  safe  refuge  of 
Japan,  under  promise  of  a  fair  trial,  two 
obnoxious  Korean  reformers  named  An- 
Kyung-Su  and  Kwan- Yung-Jin,  who  are 
described  by  a  well-known  American 
resident  of  Seoul  as  two  of  the  best  men 
that  Korea  in  late  years  has  produced. 
Having  got  them  into  his  power,  by 
means  of  a  promise  that  he  apparently 
did  not  intend  to  keep,  he  had  them  se- 
cretly put  to  death  in  prison.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  long  reign, and  even  up 
to  a  time  that  is  still  recent,  bodily  tor- 
ture has  been  a  recognized  and  essential 
feature  of  what  is  known  in  Korea  as 
judicial  procedure ;  and  the  Government, 
with  his  Majesty's  sanction  or  permis- 
sion, has  burned  men  with  hot  irons, 
imprisoned  them  in  cangues,  broken 
their  bones  with  levers,  or  torn  them 
asunder  by  driving  apart  four  bullocks 
harnessed  to  their  ankles  and  wrists. 
While  the  Emperor  was  a  refugee  in  the 
Russian  Legation  at  Seoul,  in  1896,  Mr. 
Waeber,  the  Russian  Minister,  persuaded 
him  to  put  a  stop  to  these  inhuman  prac- 
tices ;  but  the  prohibition  was  enforced 
for  a  period  of  only  six  months.  When 
the  royal  fugitive  went  back  to  his  pal- 
ace, the  torture  of  prisoners  and  wit- 
nesses began  again. 
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To  what  extent  the  Emperor  himself 
was  responsible  for  the  barbarous  cus- 
tom of  hanging  or  impaling  the  heads  of 
decapitated  "traitors"  on  spikes  over 
the  Little  West  Gate  of  the  capital,  and 
distributing  bloody  fragments  of  their 
disniembered  bodies  throughout  the 
provinces  as  a  warning  to  the  disaffected, 
I  do  not  know;  but  certain  it  is  that 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  these  atroci- 
ties were  often  advanced  and  rewarded. 
The  assassin  of  the  Korean  reformer 
Kim-Okkyun,  for  example,  was  given  an 
important  position  in  his  Majesty's  serv- 
ice, while  another  murderer,  who  had 
attempted  to  take  the  life  of  the  liberal 
Pak-Yong-Hyo,  was  made  Minister  of 
Justice.  'Thieves,  extortioners,  counter- 
feiters, torturers,  and  assassins  have 
again  and  again  held  positions  in  the 
Emperor's  Cabinet,  and  even  now — in 
this  year  1905 — the  Korean  Minister 
of  War,  Yi-Yong-Ik,  is  an  uneducated 
coolie  who  is  so  unclean  personally  as 
to  be  offensive  to  the  senses,  and  who  is 
described  by  foreign  residents  of  Seoul 
as  a  low-bom,  illiterate,  and  unscrupulous 
adventurer,  who  has  accumulated  an 
immense  fortune  through  extortion  and 
fraud,  and  who  manages  to  retain  his 
position  by  supplying  money  to  the  Em- 
peror when  the  latter  is  financially  in  need. 

Most  bad  and  vicious  rulers  have  had 
at  least  the  redeeming  virtue  of  personal 
courage ;  but  the  Emperor  of  Korea  is 
not  only  bad,  but  weak  and  cowardly. 
Shortly  after  the  murder  of  the  Queen 
he  moved  into  a  palace  in  the  Chongdong 
quarter  of  Seoul,  where  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  foreign  legations,  and 
where  he  thought  he  would  have  the  lat- 
ter's  protection.  In  this  new  place  of 
residence  he  has  changed  all  his  habits 
of  life  in  the  hope  of  escaping  danger. 
Fearing  assassination  in  the  hours  of 
darkness,  he  sits  up  all  night,  talking 
with  courtiers,  eunuchs,  and  sorcerers, 
and  goes  to  bed  only  when  returning 
daylight  gives  him  a  feeling  of  personal 
security.  He  eats  his  breakfast  just 
before  sunset,  takes  dinner  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  sups  when  the  other 
residents  of  the  capital  are  beginning  to 
get  up — and  this  practice  he  has  fol- 
lowed for  years.  For  some  weeks  after 
the  assassination  of  the  Queen  he  was 


so  afraid  of  being  poisoned  that  he  would 
eat  no  food  except  that  which  had  been 
brought  in  a  locked  chest  from  the 
kitchen  of  an  American  missionaiy. 
He  never  ventures  outside  the  walled 
and  strongly  guarded  inclosure  of  the 
palace,  and  spends  most  of  hb  time  in 
a  room  eight  or  ten  feet  square,  which 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  other  rooms, 
and  which  is  so  close  and  damp  that,  in 
spite  of  its  floor-covering  of  oiled  paper, 
it  often  has  to  be  dried  out  by  artificial 
heat,  even  in  the  sultry  dog-days  of  mid- 
summer. In  this  hot,  damp  cubby-hole 
the  Emperor,  surrounded  by  his  attend- 
ants, feels  comparatively  safe ;  and  there 
he  virtually  lives  from  one  year's  end  to 
another. 

Such,  in  general  outline,  is  the  charac- 
ter of  the  ruler  whose  "  safety  and  re- 
pose "  the  Japanese  Government  has 
promised  to  "  insure,"  whose  "  independ- 
ence" It  has  "guaranteed,"  and  whose 
methods  it  has  undertaken  to  reform  by 
means  of  benevolent "  advice."  Reform- 
ing such  a  country,  by  advising  such  a 
ruler,  strikes  an  observer  as  a  more  hope- 
less task  than  attempting  to  empty  an 
overflowing  cistern  with  a  sieve  I 

2.  The  Government  Under  this  head 
are  comprised  (a)  the  Emperor's  Cabi- 
net, consisting  of  nine  ministers ;  {l>)  the 
sorcerers,  soothsayers,  fortune-tellers,  and 
mudangs  or  spirit  mediums,  who  influ- 
ence and  often  control  legislation;  {f) 
the  governors  of  the  thirteen  provinces ; 
and  ((/)  the  magistrates  or  prefects  of 
the  three  hundred  and  forty-four  prefec- 
tures into  which  the  provinces  are 
divided.  All  of  the  official  positions  in 
classes  (e)  and  (</)  are  nominally  filled 
by  Imperial  appointment,  but  the  selec- 
tion of  appointees  is  subject  to  court 
influence,  "  pull,"  or  intrigue,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  offices  are  sold  to  the  highest 
bidders.  Provincial  governors  pay  from 
ten  thousand  to  forty  thousand  Korean 
dollars*  for  their  places,  and  then  not 
only  recoup  themselves  but  amass  for- 
tunes by  robbing  the  defenseless  peoide 
whom  they  are  sent  to  govern.  As  there 
are  no  independent  law  courts,  and  as 
every  governor  or  prefect  is  a  judge  as 
well  as  an  administrator,  a  Korean  who 

■  The  Korean  ntdcel  dollar  has  about  one^ourth  tli« 
intrinsic  vsUne  oif  an  American  gold  dollar. 
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b  rob^d  must  seek  redress  from  the 
robber.  If  he  be  a  man  of  resolute 
character  and  some  means,  he  may  carry 
his  grievance  to  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Seoul,  but  as  that  court  is  a  component 
part  of  the  palace  ring  which  appointed 
the  robber,  the  victim  of  the  injustice  is 
merely  appealing  from  brigand  No.  2  to 
brigand  No.  1,  and  may  regard  himself 
as  fortunate  if  No.  1  does  not  take  away 
from  him  all  that  No.  2  has  left 

The  methods  of  robbery  in  the  prov- 
inces and  prefectures  are  ill^^l  and 
excessive  taxation, "  squeezes"  on  all  ofl&- 
cial  business,  imprisonment  on  trumped- 
up  charges,  seizure  of  property  without 
warrant  or  excuse  of  any  kind,  and  bare- 
fatced  extortion  on  pretexts  that  are  often 
so  fantastic  and  preposterous  as  to  be 
almost  incredible.  In  one  case  that  was 
reported  to  me,  an  ingenious  extortioner 
bribed  one  of  the  Emperor's  ministers 
to  bestow  a  decoration  upon  a  well-to<lo 
Korean  in  a  northern  province.  Taking 
the  decoration  in  his  hand,  he  went  to 
the  prospective  victim  of  the  plot  and 
said  to  him :  "  I  am  delighted  to  be  the 
bearer  of  good  news  and  a  reward  of 
merit  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  has 
graciously  deigned  to  bestow  upon  you 
the  decoration  of  the  second  class  of  the 
Order  of  the  Plum  Blossom,  and  to  send 
it  to  you  by  my  unworthy  hand."  Then, 
taking  the  glittering  star  out  of  his 
pocket  and  delivering  it  to  the  astonished 
Korean,  he  added :  "  The  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  bestowal  of  this  high 
honor  will  be  five  thousand  dollars  " 

"But"  objected  the  Korean,  in  dis 
may,  "  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 
sudi  a  decoration,  and  I  can't  afford  to 
pay  for  it  Five  thousand  dollars  would 
cover  all  the  property  I  have." 

"Then  you  scorn  the  Imperial  gift 
and  insult  his  Majesty  by  refusing  to 
accept  it  do  you  ?"  cried  the  extortioner, 
in  pretended  anger.  "  We'll  see  about 
that  I"  And,  going  to  the  governor  of 
the  province,  he  bribed  the  latter  to  throw 
the  recalcitrant  Korean  into  prison  on  a 
diaige  of  lese-majesty.  There  he  lay 
until  he  was  forced  at  last  to  spend  all 
that  he  had  in  purchasing  the  second- 
class  cross  of  the  Imperial  Order  of  the 
Plum  Blossom — a  decoration  that  waa 
Qwninally  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  mark 


of  distinction  and  a  reward  of  merit 
This,  perhaps,  is  an  extreme  case,  so  far 
as  the  grotesque  absurdity  of  the  pretext 
for  extortion  is  concerned,  but,  regarded 
merely  as  a  case  of  injustice,  it  is  far  less 
flagrant  than  scores  of  others  that  might 
be  cited.  Many  Korean  governors  and 
prefects  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  invent 
a  pretext  but  simply  seize  the  property 
of  a  man  who  has  failed  to  pay  for  im- 
munity, and  throw  him  into  prison.  While 
I  was  in  Seoul,  seventy  Korean  farmers 
from  Pingyang  were  there,  making  a 
united  effort  to  recover  property  to  the 
value  of  1,500,000  Korean  dollars,  which 
had  been  forcibly  taken  from  them  by  the 
late  provincial  governor,  Min-Yong-Ju. 
This  was  a  plain  case  of  robbery  with 
violence,  and  the  remonstrances  of  the 
victims  had  been  temp>orarily  silenced 
by  means  of  imprisonment  and  the  lash. 
The  "  News  Calendar "  of  the  "  Korea 
Review  "  contains  references  to  dozens, 
if  not  scores,  of  such  cases,  and  of  course 
there  are  hundreds  that  never  come  to 
the  light  of  publicity. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  the  Korean  people  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  "squeezes"  and  illegal  exac- 
tions for  centuries,  and  that  they  protest 
or  resist  only  when  robbery  passes  the 
extreme  limit  of  endurance.  If  a  gov- 
ernor or  a  prefect  "  squeezes  "  moder- 
ately and  with  discretion,  he  may  do 
so  with  impunity — ^the  people  will,  not 
"kick" — but  if  he  resorts  to  general 
violence,  or  attempts  to  "  squeeze  "  for 
his  own  use  ten  times  or  twenty  times 
as  much  as  he  collects  in  legal  taxes, 
there  is  apt  to  be  trouble.  You  may  rob 
some  of  the  Koreans  all  of  the  time,  or 
all  of  them  some  of  the  time ;  but  if  you 
rob  all  of  them  all  of  the  time  and  without 
limit,  you  are  finally  dragged  out  of  your 
house  and  beaten  or  kicked  to  death  in 
the  streets.  This  happened,  in  September 
last,  to  Pak-U-Yang,  the  magistrate  of  a 
prefecture  only  ten  miles  south  of  Seoul. 
In  several  other  recent  cases  prefects 
have  been  mobbed  or  driven  away  from 
their  posts,  and  I  presume  that  this  hap- 
pens in  some  part  of  Korea  almost  every 
week,'  inasmuch  as  lynch  law  is  the  only 
law  that  affords  Korean  peasants  any 
protection  or  redress. 

The  natural  and  ineviuble  result  uf 
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such  a  state  of  affairs  is  impoverishment 
and  demoralization.  When  all  that  a 
man  can  earn  over  and  above  the  bare 
means  of  subsistence  is  taken  away  from 
him  by  corrupt  and  unscrupulous  offi- 
cials, he  loses  the  incentive  to  work  and 
sinks  almost  to  the  level  of  an  indolent 
pauper.  The  financial  burden  of  the 
people  ought  not  to  be  heavy.  The 
revenue  of  the  central  government  last 
year  was  only  fourteen  million  Korean 
dollars,  and  this  sum,  divided  among 
twelve  million  people,  would  amount  to 
a  tax  of  less  than  $1.25  per  capita.  If 
the  Koreans,  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  paid  as  much  in  taxes  as  the 
Japanese  pay  without  difficulty,  the  rev- 
enue of  the  central  government  would 
be  fifty-five  or  sixty  million  Korean  dol- 
lars instead  of  fourteen  million.  Mr. 
Homer  B.  Hulbert,  a  close  student  of 
Korean  affairs,  estimates  that  three  Jap- 
anese yen  per  annum,  or  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  in  American  gold,  will  cover 
all  legal  taxes  on  the  average  Korean 
farmer's  house  and  land.  Inasmuch  as 
the  average  farmer  probably  earns  twenty 
times  that  amount,  and  might  earn  fifty 
times  as  much,  he  ought  to  be  fairly 
prosperous,  and  he  undoubtedly  would 
be  if  he  were  not  "  squeezed "  by  a 
horde  of  hungry  officials  and  were  not 
compelled  to  support  another  horde  of 
"  yangbans  "  and  idlers. 

The  central  government  at  Seoul  re- 
gards the  "  squeezing "  of  the  popula- 
tion with  indifiFerence,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  lead  to  violence  and  disorder.  For 
this  there  are  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  ministers,  sorcerers,  and  high- 
placed  officials  who  sell  the  provincial 
offices  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  governors  and  prefects  will  get 
back  from  the  people  the  money  that 
they  have  paid  for  their  positions ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  the  palace  ring  of 
eunuchs,  fortune-tellers,  and  courtiers 
is  engaged  in  robbery  on  its  own  ac- 
count When  the  Emperor  wishes  to 
buy  a  house — and  he  has  a  mania  for 
purchases  of  that  kind^-one  of  his  min- 
isters attends  to  the  business  for  him ; 
and  by  paying  the  owner  of  the  property 
$20,000  and  charging  the  Emperor  $60,- 
000,  the  ministerial  agent  is  able  to  put 
$40,000   into  his  own  pocket  without 


trouble  or  risk.  When  $650,000  is  ap- 
propriated  for  the  burial  of  the  Queen 
Dowager,  or  $1,000,000  for  the  funeral 
expenses  of  tiie  Crown  Princess,  every 
inhabitant  of  the  palace  gets  a  slice  of 
the  plum-cake,  from  the  Emperor  himself 
down  to  the  fourth-class  eunuchs. 

In  almost  everything  connected  with 
the  palace  there  is  a  "  squeeze,"  a  bribe, 
or  a  steal.*  If  this  were  net  conclusively 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  all  who  have 
had  opportunities  to  know,  it  might  be 
inferred  from  some  of  the  items  that 
appear  in  the  latest  annual  budget  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  Take,  for  example, 
the  appropriation  for  the  central  bureau 
of  police  at  Seoul.  It  provides  $27,000 
for  an  office,  $10,725  for  rations,  $44,242 
for  uniforms,  and  $212,194  for  salaries 
and  miscellaneous  expenses.  The  Pen- 
sion Bureau  is  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
$27,552,  and  it  grants  pensions  to  the 
amount  of  $1,956.  The  Mining  Bureau 
has  no  mines  to  superintend,  and  sub- 
mits no  report  of  work  done,  but  it  costs 
$10,453,  and  spends  $5,289  in  "travel- 
ing"— ^presumably  in  search  of  work. 
The  Korean  navy,  which  consists  of  one 
old  gunboat,  is  charged  with  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $450,604.  The  Bureau 
of  Decorations  costs  $19,560,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Ceremony  and  the  Bureau  of 
Propriety  together  consume  $21,508.  I 
have  been  imable  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  services  rendered  to  the  State  by 
the  Bureau  of  Propriety ;  but  I  siq>pose 
something  of  that  kind  is  needed  to  fix 
the  proper  limits  of  official  "  squeezes." 
There  would  be  an  obvious  impropriety 
in  squeezing  only  one  hundred  dollars 
out  of  a  Korean  farmer  when  he  could 
pay  two  hundred  without  any  immediate 
danger  of  starving  to  death. 

Underlying  each  of  the  items  above 
specified  there  is  doubtless  a  substratum 

'  An  exception  must  be  maAt  in  the  case  of  the  new 
palace  now  in  coune  of  coiutniction  under  the  rinlant 
supervision  of  Mr.  I.  McLeavy  Brown,  chief  M  cus- 
toms, and  also  in  the  case  of  the  three  foteimeis 
Miss  Sontag,  Miss  Cook,  and  Mr.  Cohen— who  an 
employed  respectivelv  to  superintend  Imperial  ente- 


has  described  the  three  employees  last  named  as 
"foreign  parasites,"  but  no  metaphor  cauM  be  man 
unfafr  or  unjust.  They  perform  faithfully  certain 
duties,  and  receive  a  certain  reasonable  compensation, 
and,  from  my  point  of  view,  they  earn  doable  the 
amounts  that  tney  receive.  One  of  them,  to  mycer- 
tain  knowledge,  saves  the  Emperor  about  tGO,uOO  a 
year. 
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of  Intimate  cost ;  but  when  the  current  those  who  wished  to  go  to  hold  up  their 
expanses  of  a  single  inactive  gfunboat  hands.  Six  hundred  of  them  decided  to 
amount  annually  to  $450,000,  and  when  make  the  march,  but  two  hundred  even 
sums  of  $16,000,  $20,000,  $23,000,  and  of  this  resolute  fraction  deserted  before 
$27,000  are  appropriated  every  year  for  the  regiment  reached  its  destination. 
"  offices,"  in  such  a  city  as  Seoul,  the  Stealing  from  the  treasury  by  means  of 
items  themselves  are  sufficient  evidence  "cooked "accounts, however,  is  not  sufB- 
of  "  graft."  cient  in  itself  to  meet  the  requirements 
It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  of  the  ministers,  courtiers,  sorcerers, 
compare  the  sums  spent  in  securing  the  soothsayers,  geomancers,  spirit  mediums, 
comfort  and  safety  of  the  Emperor  with  concubines,  eunuchs,  and  multitudinous 
the  sums  appropriated  for  such  objects  attendants  who  surround  the  throne ; 
as  education,  public  works,  and  these-  and  it  often  becomes  necessary,  there- 
curity  of  the  people.  The  former  are  fore,  to  resort  to  counterfeiting,  double 
set  forth  in  the  budget  as  follows :  sales  of  the  same  tract  of  public  land, 
Imperial  privy  purse $1,103,359  and  the  private  sale  of  Government  con- 
Imperial  *  sacrifices  " 1 86,04 1  cessions.     Counterfeiting  is  practiced  by 

Pakce  consu^ction 300,000  almost   everybody.      High    officials    of 

Special  paScegwd ■..'.■  ;■..".' ."■.!!."         Sl^rs  the  Court  take  up  that  avocation  "  on 

the   side,"  and  Cabinet  Ministers  are 

Total $1,751,634  allowed  to   borrow   the  dies  from  the 

Some  of  the  items  of  expenditure  for  the  Imperial    mint   and    coin    nickels    for 

benefit  of  the   Korean  people   are  as  their  own  use  to  an  indefinite  amount.* 

follows:  As  the  genuine   nickel   five-cent  piece 

An  public  schools  outside  of  the  contains  only  two  cents'  worth  of  valu- 

capital— schools  for  the  educa-  able  metal,  this  irregular  and  unrecorded 

tion  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  issue  of  coin  by  favored  Ministers  is  a 

P^c  works 424  money-making  avocation  in  more  senses 

"Suppressing'robbers "...".......*            500  than    one.     Even    when    the    five<ent 

pieces  are   kept  up  to  the  prescribed 

Total $28,642  standard  of  fineness,  there  is  a  quasi- 
One  million  seven  hundred  thousand  legitimate  profit  of  sixty  per  cent.     But 

dollars  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the  why  should  a  ministerial  coiner  put  two 

ruler,  and  twenty-eight  thousand  for  edu-  cents'  worth  of  nickel  into  his  product 

cation,  public  works,  and  the  suppression  when  half  a  cent's  worth  will  do  just  as 

of  robbers  in  provinces  inhabited  by  ten  well  ?     It  would   be    foolish,  and    the 

or  twelve  millions  of  the  ruled,  would  Bureau  of  Propriety  would  condemn  it 

seem  to  be  glaringly   disproportionate  instantly  I     So  he  lowers  the  standard  of 

even  in  the  Orient ;  but  under  the  head  fineness   to  ten   per  cent,   and    coins 

of  "  incidentals  "  the  budget  provides  an  money  which  has  little  more  value  than 

"emergency  fund"  of  $1,158,000  which  the  brass  cash. 

might  possibly  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  In  this  summary  review  of  the  methods 
the  people  if  they  should  suddenly  begin  practiced  by  Korean  officials  in  rob- 
to  die  off  in  a  general  epidemic  of  acute  bing  the  Emperor,  the  people,  and  one 
cerebral  anaemia,  or  if  common,  every-  another,  I  have  failed,  perhaps,  to  cover 
day  robbers  should  threaten  to  strip  the  whole  ground ;  but  I  must  leave 
them  so  bare  as  to  leave  no  plunder  some  space  for  a  brief  reference,  at  least, 
whatever  for  the  official  robbers.  to  another  aspect  of  Korean  administra- 
The  largest  single  appropriation  in  the  tion.  Nothing  strikes  an  investigator 
budget  is  $5,180,614  for  the  army;  and  more  forcibly  or  impresses  him  more 
the  usefulness  of  that  organizarion,  and     

the  state  of    discipline  existing   therein,  » TT«five^»nt  nickel  U  the  prindpl  coin  of  Korea, 

...          .  .^        .       ,        ",           ,      '  and  has  taken  the  place,  to  a  great  extent,  of  toe  old 

may  be  mferred  from  the  fact  that  when  brass  baggage-checks  knowr  as  "cash."    As  Mr.  Hul- 

tK<k     !>:..»..-«_     r^^r^^^t     n...o      ^rAr^r^A  l*'*  h**  justly  remarked,  ''It  Is  the  ideal  coin  to 

the     Pingyang     regiment     was     ordered  counterfeit."    A  silver  pie«  mav  easily  be  tested,  but 

north  to  die   Yalu,  last  year,  its  colonel  spurious  nickels  not  only  pms  from  hand  to  hand  in 

„    ,     ,                              I                I        <      1      11  paper-wrapped  rolls,  but  are  dilBcult  of  detection  even 

called  the  men  together  and  asked  all  when  examined  singly. 
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strangely  than  the  extraordinary  con- 
trasts and  incongruities  presented  by 
modem  Korean  life,  particularly  in  the 
sphere  of  government.  Sometimes  the 
same  chapter  of  history  contains  an 
account  of  a  ghastly  tragedy  sandwiched 
between  two  scenes  from  a  comic  opera ; 
and  sometimes  the  incongruity  appears 
in  the  shape  of  an  apparently  impossible 
sequence  of  events,  or  the  bringing 
together  of  ideas  that  would  never  be 
naturally  associated  in  any  sane  mind. 
After  reading  the  historical  record  of 
two  thousand  years  of  Korean  misrule, 
bloodshed,  treachery,  and  torture,  one  is 
not  surprised  at  the  murder  of  reformers, 
the  public  exposure  of  their  heads,  and 
the  distribution  of  fragments  of  their  dis- 
membered bodies  throughout  the  prov- 
inces; but  when  the  official  murderers 
get  tc^^ether  in  the  palace,  on  a  pleasant 
afternoon,  and  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Propriety,  the  contrast  between  the 
primitive  savagery  on  one  hand  and  the 
suggestion  of  polite  conventionality  on 
the  other  gives  one's  mental  processes 
a  sudden  jolt.  Modem  Korean  history 
is  full  of  such  contrasts  and  incongruities, 
but  I  have  room  for  only  a  few  illustra- 
tions, taken  almost  at  random,  from  re- 
cent numbers  of  the  "  Korea  Review." 

In  January  of  last  year  the  police  of 
Pingyang  and  the  soldiers  stationed  in 
that  city  suddenly  took  up  burglary  as 
an  avocation,  and  began  plundering  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants.  When  the 
governor  ventured  to  remonstrate,  they 
became  very  indignant  and  threatened 
to  disband  and  leave  the  city  without 
police  and  military  protection  I  ("  Korea 
Review,"  January,  1904,  p.  30).  Ko- 
rean soldiers  are  strictly  forbidden  to 
sell  or  pawn  their  uniforms;  but  they 
are  allowed  to  hold  a  mass-meeting  and 
vote  on  the  question  whether  or  not 
they  shall  go  to  a  place  to  which  they 
have  been  ordered  ("  Korea  Review," 
January,  1904,  p.  176,  and  May,  1904, 
p.  221).  A  Korean  official  may  be  a 
robber,  a  torturer,  or  a  murderer,  and 
still  hold  his  position,  but  if  he  goes 
into  mourning  for  a  dead  relative  he 
must  resign  ("  Korea  Review,"  April, 
1905,  p.  156).  A  Korean  peasan*^  in 
Kongju  happened  to  accuse  the  wrong 
man  of  theft,  and  the  prefectural  authori 


ties  gouged  out  both  of  his  eyes  as  a 
warning  to  be  more  careful  in  identi- 
fication ("  Korea  Review,"  April,  1905, 
p.  167).  About  the  same  time  the  local 
officials  in  another  prefecture  prohibited 
riding  in  silk-upholstered  chairs  and  the 
wearing  of  silken  clothes,  and  directed 
that  no  women  except  professional 
dancing-girls  should  be  allowed  to  ride 
in  jinrikishas  ("  Korea  Review,"  July, 
1905,  p.  317).  The  Emperor  issued  a 
proclamation  inculcating  virtue  and  urg* 
ing  officials  to  be  more  diligent  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties ;  and  a  litde 
later  the  Vice- Premier  asked  his  Majesty 
to  punish  the  Chief  of  Police  and  two 
Vice-Ministers  for  g^ambling  in  the  palace 
("  Korea  Review,"  January,  1905,  p. 
38).  Some  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  this 
article  might  seem  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  Korean  people  generally 
have  a  hard  time ;  but  among  the  in- 
scriptions in  Chinese  ideographs  Over 
the  shops  of  Korean  merchants  in  Seoul 
I  observed  and  copied  the  following: 
"The  People  Enjoy  Peace  and  Pleas- 
ure," "  We  are  Successors  to  the  Work 
of  Shinno  and  Save  the  People," 
"  Heaven  and  Earth  are  Comprised  in 
this  Residence,"  "  The  Spring  Light  is 
Clear  and  Beautiful,"  "Thousands  of 
Treasures  Gather  Together  in  the  Morn- 
ing," "  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  of  Pure 
Gold,"  "  Distribute  Liberally  and  Save 
the  Populace,"  "  The  House  of  Happi- 
ness and  Virtue,"  "  Benevolence,  Right- 
eousness, Courtesy,  Wisdom,  Fidelity, 
and  Filial  Obedience."  These  inscrip- 
tions certainly  would  lead  a  newcomer 
to  suppose  that  in  Korea  he  had  found 
at  last  a  land  of  virtue,  prosperity,  and 
happiness ;  but  the  mental  jolt  that  he 
would  get  when  he  came  to  investigate 
the  palace  would  probably  dislocate  all 
his  faculties  and  reduce  him  to  a  state  of 
imbecility  1 

The  activities  and  operations  of  the 
existing  Korean  Govemment  may  briefly 
be  summed  up  as  follows :  It  takes  from 
the  people,  directly  and  indirectly,  every- 
thing that  they  eam  over  and  above  a 
bare  subsistence,  and  gives  them  in  re- 
turn practically  nothing.  It  affords  no 
adequate  protection  to  life  or  property ; 
it  provides  no  educational  facilities  that 
deserve  notice ;  it  builds  no  roads ;  it 
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does  not  improve  its  harbors ;  it  does 
not  light  its  coasts ;  it  pays  no  attention 
whatever  to  street-cleaning  or  sanitation ; 
it  takes  no  measures  to  prevent  or  check 
epidemics ;  it  does  not  attempt  to  foster 
national  trade  or  industry ;  it  encourages 
the  lowest  forms  of  primitive  supersti- 
tion ;  and  it  corrupts  and  demoralizes 
its  subjects  by  setting  them  examples 
of  untruthfulness,  dishonesty,  treachery, 
cruelty,  and  a  cynical  brutality  in  dealing 
with  human  rights  that  is  almost  without 
a  parallel  in  modem  times. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  in  painting 
this  picture  of  Korean  administration,  I 
have  used  colors  that  are  too  dark ;  but 
Americans,  Englishmen,  and   Germans 


who  are  far  better  acquainted  with  Korea 
than  I  can  pretend  to  be  use  black  more 
freely  than  I  do.  In  speaking  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  officials,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
James  S.  Gale,  who  is  an  accomplished 
Korean  scholar,  and  who  has  spent  a 
large  part  of  his  life  on  the  peninsula, 
says  emphatically :  "  No  government 
ever  existed  that  was  more  infected  with 
rottenness  to  the  bones."  And  it  is  this 
government  through  which  Japan  must 
work  in  her  attempt  to  regenerate  the 
Korean  people. 

My  third  division  of  the  general  sub- 
ject, the  Korean  people,  will  be  treated 
in  a  separate  article. 
Seoul,  Korea. 


The  Rising  Spirit  of  China 

From  a  Special  Correspondent  in  Shanghai 


AN  American  lawyer  and  the  sec- 
retary to  a  Chinese  nobleman 
happened  into  my  office  in 
Shanghai  almost  simultaneously.  The 
salutations  were  soon  over,  and,  fans 
having  been  distributed  to  alleviate  the 
hottest  weather  for  thirty  summers,  I 
opened  the  conversation  by  a  leading 
question.  This  was  quite  non-Oriental, 
but  the  Chinese  friend  did  not  expect 
Orientalisms  from  me. 

/.  "  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  the  dis- 
tinct demands  of  the  boycott  leaders." 

Tie  Secretary.  "  They  are  very  simple ; 
the  Chinese  newspapers  give  them 
clearly." 

/.  "  Yes,  and  they  print  a  great  deal 
of  diatribe  also,  which  I  can't  believe 
you  indorse." 

A  pause. 

/  "  For  instance,  to-day  they  accuse 
us  Americans  of  butchery,  kidnapping, 
and  indecent  assault  upon  Chinese 
women  in  America." 

Secretary.  "  All  that  is  imauthorized, 
of  course ;  we  are  not  circulating  such 
absurd  statements.  Here  are  our  de- 
mands." 

/  (interrupting).  "  Recall  the  Con- 
fucian doctrine  of  choosing  the  middle 
course,  and  give  us  the  minimum  de- 
mands that  the  United  Guild?  Committee 
will  accept" 


Secretary.  "  Yes,  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Mean.  Of  course  our  demands  can  be 
modified,  for  you  always  ask  for  more 
than  you  expect  to  get.  But,  first,  as  to 
the  '  exempt  classes.'  Merchants,  stu- 
dents, travelers,  officials,  are  exempt,  are 
they  not?  Yes.  Well,  do  you  know 
that  Chinese  professors,  clergymen, 
bankers,  buyers  for  mercantile  houses, 
manufacturers,  storekeepers,  compra- 
dores,  doctors,  literary  men,  editors,  and 
publishers  have  been  and  are  excluded, 
along  with  coolies,  from  entry  into 
America  ?  They  are  not '  exempt  classes ;' 
hundreds  of  Chinese  gentlemen  have 
found  this  out  to  their  sorrow." 

Tke  Lawyer.  "  Now,  Mr.  Secretary, 
do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a  compra- 
dore  or  a  banker  is  refused  admis- 
sion ?" 

Secretary.  "  Certainly.  No  banker 
would  claim  to  be  a  merchant,  and  if  he 
did  they  would  throw  him  out  at  San 
Francisco  as  a  fraud.  The  Immigration 
Bureau  interprets  '  merchant '  to  mean 
'  merchant '  in  the  strict  English  sense — 
not  a  retailer  but  a  wholesaler.  The 
business  must  be  in  his  name,  and  he 
must  show  the  volume  of  this  business. 
His  silent  partner,  his  buyer,  or  his 
selling  agent  cannot  land.  The  door  is 
slammed  in  their  faces.  So  we  demand 
that  the  list  of '  exempt  classes '  shall  be 
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greatly  enlarged  so  as  to  cover  the  gen- 
tlemen of  China." 

/.  "  You  have  a  right  to  demand  this 
much,  at  least     What  next  ?" 

Secretary.  "  We  demand,  in  the  second 
place,  that  all  examination,  of  every  sort 
and  nature,  shall  be  completed  at  the  port 
of  departure  from  China,  so  that  we  who 
have  passports  can  walk  off  the  steamer's 
deck* at  San  Francisco  as  freely  as  Japa- 
nese, Koreans,  Siamese,  or  Russians." 

Lawyer.  "Yes,  out  of  self-respect 
you  must  insist  on  that.  The  'cattle- 
pen'  treatment  at  San  Francisco  must 
cease.  America  must  accede  to  this 
demand." 

Secretary.  "  Our  third  demand  is  that 
Chinese  shall  not  be  singled  out  for 
'  exclusion.'  It  is  an  insult  to  our  whole 
country.  Either  America  must  exclude 
all  Asiatic  labor  or  admit  Chinese  who 
qualify  under  the  general  immigration 
law." 

Lawyer.  "  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  you 
have  gone  too  far ;  this  is  not  practical ; 
the  American  Government  will  never 
listen  to  you." 

Secretary.  "Will  they  listen  to  rea- 
son?" 

Lawyer.  "Yes,  but  remember  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean." 

Secretary.  "  The  time  will  soon  come 
when  China  will  not  stand  this  exclusion 
business.  We  claim  that  either  '  exclu- 
sion '  and  '  exempt  classes '  should  be 
applied  to  all  other  nations  or  not  to 
China.  America  would  not  suffer  if 
there  were  no  '  exclusion  treaty.'  At 
present  the  general  immigration  law 
requires  that  an  immigrant  must  have 
thirty  dollars  gold  in  hand,  must  not  have 
a  contract,  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write  English,  etc.  Why  don't  you  make 
this  law  stiffer,  and  then  treat  all  alike  ? 
You  admit  Nihilists  and  Mafias.  But 
let  me  remind  you  that  no  Chinese  has 
ever  murdered  a  President." 

Fortunately,  at  this  point  in  the  con- 
versation there  was  an  interruption. 
The  secretary's  glowing  English  sen- 
tences had  warmed  with  his  blood,  and 
the  lawyer  and  I  were  feeling  the  inde- 


fensibleness  of  our  National  positi<H). 
A  Chinese  wholesale  tea  merchant  and 
a  professor  came  in  and  were  seated. 
The  merchant  had  visited  the  St  Louis 
Fair,  and  the  professor  some  years  ago 
had  taken  his  degree  at  Jefferson's 
ancient  seat  of  letters. 

The  conversation  went  on. 

Lawyer.  "  But  can  the  Chinese  hold 
out?" 

Tea  Merchant.  "  Taotai-Tseng  says  he 
will  give  his  life  as  well  as  his  fortune 
before  he  will  back  down." 

Lawyer.  "It  is  commonly  reported 
that  he  is  making  money  hand  over 
fist" 

Tea  Merchant.  "  Not  a  word  of  trudi 
in  it  He  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had 
already  spent  twenty  thousand  taels  in 
telegrams,  etc.,  and  I  know  that  he  has 
refused  to  receive  any  money  from  others 
to  help  on  the  boycott." 

Secretary.  "I  am  not  sure  that  we 
can  hold  out.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
Chinese  have  ever  tried  such  united 
action,  but  so  far  we  are  surprised  at 
our  own  unity.  Whether  we  can  hold 
out  till  Congress  acts  on  the  treaty  has 
yet  to  be  seen — none  of  us  know.  But 
my  personal  opinion  is  that  the  Boycott 
Committee  could  not  call  it  off  now  if 
they  tried.     It  has  gone  too  far." 

Lawyer.  "But  do  you  realize  that 
you  are  hurting  your  best  friends  ?" 

Professor.  "  Yes,  in  many  cases  that 
is  so,  but  China  has  begun  to  awaken, 
and  this  treaty  has  to  be  settled  now." 

They  arose,  as  if  to  go. 

Tea  Merchant.  "  If  we  succeed  in 
getting  justice  from  America  now,  we 
may  then  boycott  the  nation  that  forces 
opium  down  our  throats,  and  the  others 
that  grab  our  provinces.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  China,  an  era 
in  which  the  thinking  classes  will  exercise 
their  right  to  rule  public  opinion." 

After  profuse  apologies,  for  fear  lest 
some  remark  might  have  been  taken  as 
personal,  the  gfroup  separated  for  the 
night,  and  my  respect  for  the  Oriental 
grew  as  I  cast  my  mind  back  over  the 
recent  past 
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The   End  of  the   Feud 
In  Two  Parts — II. 

By  M.  C.  Skeel 


ALL  Shoestring  Valley  and  the 
ridgeside  seethed  and  bubbled 
with  the  Mallett-Trafford  strife  ; 
at  one  time  •  it  was  said  that  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  people  in  the  county  were 
either  in  jail  or  held  as  witnesses  in  cases 
arising  from  it.  Dan  Mallett,  egged  on 
by  a  vengeful  wife,  shot  an  uncle  who 
taunted  him  with  treachery  to  the  name, 
and  took  leg  bail  to  Texas,  whither  Bill, 
recovered  from  his  wounds,  had  pre- 
ceded him.  This  was  merely  to  avoid 
the  discomfort  of  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment; white  men  were  not  often  pun- 
ished for  murder  in  that  part  of  Ten- 
nessee. If  the  murdered  man  chanced 
to  be  of  any  account,  his  relatives  took 
the  matter  in  hand ;  if  not,  it  was  small 
loss  anjrway ;  why  bother  with  the  law 
and  raise  taxes  ? 

Meanwhile,  Albert  Trafford  at  nine- 
teen found  himself  the  masculine  head 
of  two  households.  During  the  year 
that  followed  the  murder  he  did  the 
work  of  two  men ;  always  going  about 
armed,  silent,  stem,  and  watchful.  Some- 
times memory  and  fury  burned  so  hot 
within  him  that  he  would  go  away  by 
himself  and  tramp  restlessly  up  and  down 
like  a  wild  beast. 

Bill  Mallett  died  of  yellow  fever  at 
Galveston.  When  the  news  reached 
Shoestring  Valley,  they  missed  Albert 
Trafford  from  his  home  all  day.  At 
evening  his  stepmother  found  him  in  the 
woods,  stretched  out  upon  a  log  like  a 
sullen  snake,  and  gazing  moodily  at  the 
ground. 

"  Yes,  he  done  shot  yore  paw  in  the 
back,  an'  he's  been  let  to  die  quiet  in 
his  bed ;  but  there's  more  of  'em,  Al," 
said  the  widow ;  and  the  youth  rose  up 
with  a  half-groan.  "  But  I  wanted  him," 
he  said. 

Two  of  Bill's  brothers  had  to  leave 
the  country,  and  went  "to  the  Far  West, 
whence  they  returned  no  more ;  a  fourth 
was  killed  by  an  explosion  in  a  coal 


mine.  Of  Luke  Mallett's  five  sons  there 
remained  only  the  boy  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain.  Luke  him- 
self, beginning  to  tremble  with  palsy, 
made  his  home  with  a  daughter. 

Changes  came  into  Trafford's  own 
life.  His  sister-in-law  married  again. 
The  father  of  Mrs.  Abram  Trafford  came 
to  live  with  her ;  he  was  still  hale  and 
hearty  and  able  to  manage  the  farm 
Albert  Trafford  was  free — free  to  follow 
a  longing  that  had  grown  up  beside  that 
for  vengeance,  and  which  was  nearly  as 
strong  and  deep. 

Above  the  clatter  of  the  mill-wheel,  or 
while  his  plow  turned  up  the  stony  soil, 
there  sang  to  him  day  after  day  from  the 
heights  above  the  alluring  peal  of  the 
bell  of  the  mission  school.  Once  more 
he  borrowed  the  old  arithmetic ;  once 
more  forgot  even  revenge  in  the  fascina- 
tions of  fractions  and  the  rule  of  three. 

He  worked  in  the  mines  that  winter, 
and  when  the  soft  gray-green  of  spring 
crept  from  the  valley  up  the  mountain- 
side Albert  Trafford  followed  it.  Fol- 
lowed to  enter  a  new  world  and  a  new 
life ;  a  world  of  new  speech  and  manner 
and  habit  of  thought ;  a  life  that  meant 
uplift  and  opportunity. 

The  dormitories  were  full ;  he  found 
a  home  with  the  Perrins,  a  Northern 
family  who  dwelt  in  Fairview  because  of 
its  healthfulness,  and  who  gave  him 
room  and  board  for  his  help  about  the 
place.  Nevertheless,  when  Mrs.  Perrin 
learned  the  identity  of  her  boarder  she 
was  loth  to  take  or  keep  him.  The  story 
of  the  Mallett-Trafford  feud  was  well 
known  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
ridge. 

"  Really,  I  am  afraid  of  him,"  she  con- 
fided to  Mrs.  Hastings,  wife  of  the  Fair- 
view  principal.  "  Why,  there  are  days 
when  he  scarcely  speaks  to  us,  and  nights 
when  I  hear  him  prowling  back  and 
forth  in  his  room  half  the  night.  And 
Peter  Dawson  says,"  this  with  a  worried 
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smile,  "that  he  carries  a  revolver  and 
bowie-knife  under  each  armpit,  and  is 
sworn  to  kill  Malletts  on  sight" 

Mrs.  Hastings  gave  a  little  gasp  of 
scorn.  "  Peter  does  tell  such  dreadful 
stories  I  I  simply  don't  believe  it.  You 
try  him  for  a  little  while  and  see." 

Soon  moody  suspicion  and  sullen  shy- 
ness wore  away,  and  Mrs.  Perrin  ceased 
to  be  troubled.  Still  of  himself  or  his 
plans,  except  with  regard  to  the  school, 
the  newcomer  seldom  spoke  either  to 
teachers  or  fellow-pupils.  To  the  former 
he  was  obedient  and  attentive ;  the  lat- 
ter took  no  liberties  with  him. 

Once,  when  he  had  been  in  Fairview 
perhaps  a  month,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Hast- 
ings, from  the  first  his  favorite  among  the 
members  of  the  Faculty :  "  Yes'm,  I  were 
baptized  inter  the  Shoestring  four  year 
ago,  and  done  got  religion  the  year  before 
that" 

Looking  gravely  at  her,  he  added,  after 
a  pause,  "  But  'twa'n't  you-all's  kind." 

He  flung  himself  into  his  new  work 
with  fierce  ardor.  Shoestring  Valley 
watched  his  progress  from  afar  with 
mingled  pride  and  suspicion,  and  by  the 
end  of  two  years  the  Faculty  agreed 
among  themselves  that  he  would  stand 
favorable  comparison  with  most  young 
men  of  his  own  age. 

Just  before  the  beginning  of  the  third 
school  year  a  long-legged,  shock-headed 
youth  climbed  up  the  western  side  of 
the  mountain  and  presented  himself  to 
Mr.  Hastings.  When  he  went  down 
again,  he  left  the  principal  of  Fairview 
stroking  his  beard,  and  his  wife  looking 
thoughtful. 

Mr.  Hastings : "  Yes,  I  know  the  name 
is  the  same,  but  this  lad  comes  from  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  and,  besides, 
we  can't  take  into  account  these  family 
quarrels.  I  presume  this  particular  one 
has  died  out ;  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
it  for  a  long  time.  What  a  likable  chap, 
and  how  much  a  couple  of  years  here 
will  do  for  him  1    Think  of  Albert — " 

Mrs.  Hastings :  "  Harvey,  I  am  think- 
ing of  Albert" 

Trafford  did  not  return  to  school  until 
the  third  day  of  the  term.  He  was  late, 
and  went  at  once  to  a  recitation.  Hur- 
rying from  that  to  apprise  the  Perrins  of 
his  return,  he  came  upon  one  of  the  new 


students  sitting  on  the  lower  step  of  the 
outer  stairs,  and  huddled  disconsolately 
over  a  book. 

The  lad's  forlorn  attitude  reminded 
Trafford  of  his  own  first  days  at  the 
mission;  he  paused,  and  the  youth 
looked  up.  His  blue  eyes  seemed  all 
the  deeper  in  hue  from  their  setting  in 
the  sunburned  face. 

"  I'll  be  everlastingly  dog-goned,"  he 
said,  in  a  tone  of  whimsical  despair,  "  if 
I  kin  make  head  or  tail  of  this  triflin' 
joggerphy  lesson.  What's  the  good  of 
joggerphy,  anyhow  ?" 

Trafford  smiled,  and  sat  down  beside 
him.  "  You've  got  the  big  book,  I  see. 
Ever  study  geography  before  ?" 

"  Naw,"  shamefacedly.  "  But  I  reck- 
on I'm  big  enough  fer  the  biggest  ther 
is." 

"  You're  like  the  rest  of  us — want  to 
run  before  we  can  walk,"  said  Trafford. 
"  You  are  here  to  learn,  I  reckon  ?" 

"You  bet  I  ami"  The  emphatic 
promptness  made  Trafford  smile  again. 

"Then  take  the  smaller  book.  You 
can't  make  any  headway  with  this." 

"  What  1  me,  as  big  as  I  be,  start  in 
with  die  babies  ?    Gee  1" 

"You'll  find  plenty  more  like  you 
down  there.  When  I  came  here,  two 
years  ago,  I  took  four  of  my  six  lessons 
in  the  primary  department,  after  trying 
the  big  books  and  getting  stuck.  Now 
I'm  doing  fine." 

The  youth  measured  the  speaker  with 
his  eye,  half  admiring,  half  envious. 
"  Well,"  he  said,  with  a  melancholy  whis- 
tie,  "  if  Uiat's  what's  to  do,  I'll  do  hit,  or 
busf  somethin'  tryin'." 

He  waved  the  covers  of  the  book 
thoughtfully  to  and  fro.  "  You  see,  over 
whar  I  live,  school  don't  keep  more'n  six 
weeks  in  the  year,  and  ain't  of  no  'count 
when  hit  does  keep.  I  used  to  hear  yon 
bell,"  nodding  toward  it  "  a-ringin'  and 
a-ringin'.  Seemed  like  hit  jest  got  after 
me  and  wouldn't  leggo." 

"  So  it  did  after  me,"  said  Trafford, 
interested  at  once  in  an  experience  so 
like  his  own. 

"  I  always  lotted  on  lamin',  but  none 
of  my  kin  'ceptin'  grandmam  had  aiy 
use  fer  books.  Grandmam  air  quite  a 
schoUard;  she  kin  read  the  Bible  right 
along  'thout  spellin'.     The  rest  of  the 
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folks  lowed  hit  were  plumb  foolishness 
fer  me,  big's  I  be,  to  start  ter  school." 

"  So  did  mine." 

"  But  this  blamed  old  bell  give  me  no 
peace ;  foUered  me  everywhere,  no  mat- 
ter what  I  was  a-doin'.  Jing  1  "peared 
like  I  could  fairly  hear  hit  talk." 

"  Whether  you  were  plowing  or  hoe- 
ing, or  awake  or  asleep,"  said  Trafford. 
"  Always  saying,  '  Come,  come,  come  1' " 

The  black  eyes  and  the  blue  met  in 
perfect  understanding. 

"  And  grandmam  said  go  try  hit  fer  a 
spell ;  she'd  get  a  neighbor  girl  to  stay 
with  her,  and  let  the  land  out  on  sheers. 
I  worked  like  a  dog  all  summer,  and 
I'll  work  forty  summers  but  what  I'll 
lam."  His  tone  grew  appealing :  "You- 
all  wa'n't  never  so  almighty  green  as  I 
be,  I  reckon?" 

*•  Green  I"  said  Trafford.  His  laugh 
carried  assurance  and  encouragement 
with  it.  "We  all  were.  They  'most 
had  to  cover  us  up  when  the  cows  came 
round.  Don't  mind  the  fun ;  you'll  be 
poking  it  at  some  other  fellow  next  year. 
It  won't  last  long,  and  the  teachers  stand 
ready  to  help  you,  in  school  and  out." 

"  I'll  sort  of  hate  to  bother  them  every 
whipstitch."  Once  more  the  appeal  be- 
came personal.  "  Could  you  give  me  a 
hist  once  in  a  while  ?  I'd  take  hit  right 
kind  of  you." 

"  Sure,  and  glad  to. .  I  room  yonder, 
at  Mr.  Perrin's,  and  do  chores  for  my 
keep.  My  name  is  Trafford;  what  is 
yours  ?" 

"  MaUett." 

"fVAaff" 

"Charley  MaUett." 

They  were  on  their  fqet  facing  each 
other — tiger  and  wolf.  Gone  every  trace 
of  sympathy,  of  appeal  and  response. 
The  Mallett-Trafford  feud  dead,  Mr. 
Hastings  ?    Not  yet — not  yet, 

"  Albert,"  called  the  principal's  wife, 
hastily  summoned  from  a  near-by  class- 
room, "  Albert — stop ;  listen  to  me." 
Neither  moved  a  hair's  breadth  till  she 
stood  between  them,  compelling  Traf- 
ford to  face  her.  "  Think  of  us — of  Mr. 
Hastings  and  me ;  think  of  the  school. 
You  owe  something  to  us;  we  have  a 
right  to  look  for  self<ontrol  and  re- 
straint— we  have  a  right  to  expect  them, 
Albert— of  you." 


She  was  breathless  and  trembling,  but 
her  eyes  were  steady.  Meeting  them, 
the  fury  died  out  of  Traiford's,  leaving 
them  dull  and  hard.  His  hands  un- 
clenched ;  the  tense  muscles  relaxed. 

"You  have,'.'  he  said,  "you  have," 
and,  turning,  walked  slowly  away.  Mrs. 
Hastings  never  quite  knew  how  she  got 
back  to  her  class-room ;  once  there,  she 
sank  exhausted  on  one  of  the  benches. 

Meantime,  observers,  who  had  watched 
the  interview  from  a  safe  distance, 
flocked  about  young  Mallett. 

"What— didn't  know  Al  Trafford? 
You — didn't— know  Al  Trafford  I  And 
he  didn't  know  you.  Well,  if  that  ain't 
the  quarestl" 

"  I  was  looking  to  see  him  pull  his 
gun  every  minute,"  declared  Peter  Daw- 
son, excitedly.  "  Better  be  careful  how 
you  turn  your  back  on  him.  He's  jest 
the  kind  of  sly,  sullen  fellow  to  shoot 
when  you're  off  your  gfuard." 

Mallett,  whose  gaze  had  been  fixed  on 
the  retreating  figure  of  his  adversary, 
turned  full  upon  the  speaker.  "You 
lie,"  he  said,  succinctly,  and  the  fight 
that  followed  went  far  to  settle  his  status 
among  the  Fairview  students. 

Mr.  Hastings  had  a  talk  with  the  two 
foemen.  Both  heard  him  in  silence; 
both  gave  him  the  same  promise  in  al- 
most exactly  the  same  terms. 

"If  he  lets  me  alone,  I'll  let  him 
alone — here."     And  that  was  all. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  to  send  them 
away  or  not,"  cried  the  perplexed  princi- 
pal.    His  wife  said,  "  Keep  them." 

Young  Mallett  soon  became  a  general 
favorite  with  everybody  at  the  mission. 
He  was  not  at  all  a  quarrelsome  fellow, 
in  spite  of  Peter  Dawson's  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  and  often  led  in  the  laugh- 
ter at  his  own  mistakes  with  a  shout  of 
exuberant  mirth  that  was  simply  irresist- 
ible. He  worked  hard,  and  was  boyishly 
happy  when  the  teadiers  praised  him, 
as  they  had  frequent  occasion  to  do. 
Only  on  one  subject  was  he  as  stem, 
silent,  and  unresponsive  as  Trafford 
himself,  and  that  was  the  feud. 

A  close  observer  of  the  two  would 
have  noticed  that  their  mutual  avoidance 
did  not  prevent  a  lynx-like  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  both ;  few  movements  of 
the  one  were  lost  on  the  other.    H« 
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would  soon  have  perceived  also  that 
there  was  little  of  either  fear  or  suspi- 
cion in  this  surveillance ;  rather  a  curi- 
ous interest,  a  measuring;  of  personality. 

Once  Mallett  nearly  paralyzed  his 
fellow-students  by  leading  in  a  stento- 
rian shout,  "  Hurrah  for  Shoestring  Val- 
ley 1"  when  Trafford  carried  oflE  the 
honors  in  a  debate.  Once  Trafford, 
called  upon  in  an  emergency  to  teach  a 
lower  class,  saw  that  embarrassment  was 
driving  Mallett,  one  of  its  members,  into 
most  absurd  mistakes.  Passing  slowly 
from  one  to  another  of  the  workers  at 
the  blackboard,  Trafford  stopped  at  his 
enemy's  elbow  long  enough  to  say,  "  You 
want  the  greatest  common  divisor,  fwt 
the  least  common  multiple."  The  quiet, 
ordinary  tone  brought  Mallett  to  himself ; 
he  swept  his  errors  from  the  board  and 
beg^an  again,  correctly. 

The  term  drew  to  a  close.  Christmas 
that  year  fell  upon  a  Wednesday,  and 
the  evening  of  the  preceding  Friday  was 
chosen  for  the  annual  celebration  at  the 
mission.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day 
Mrs.  Hastings  stood  in  the  assembly- 
room,  su{>erintending  the  final  decorative 
touches.  Evergreens  were  heaped  upon 
the  desks  and  floor ;  a  stately  Christmas 
tree  towered  to  the  ceiUng.  Students  of 
one  or  more  annual  experiences  directed 
those  having  none,  with  joyous  superi- 
ority ;  children  from  the  barren  hillsides, 
who  never  saw  a  Christmas  tree  in  fruit, 
pattered  noiselessly  up  the  stairs,  to  gaze 
awestruck  and  retire  bursting  with  an- 
ticipation. 

One  by  one  the  workers  finished  their 
shares  of  the  task  and  withdrew,  until 
the  room  was  nearly  deserted.  Mrs. 
Hastings  sat  wearily  down  at  a  desk,  her 
attention  divided  between  thedecorations 
and  the  Christmas  anthem  receiving  its 
final  moments  of  practice  on  the  floor 
below.  In  the  pauses  of  the  music  the 
voices  of  children  rose  in  clear,  soft 
unison : 

"  And,  lo  I  the  star  which  they  saw  in 
the  east  went  before  them,  till  it  came 
and  stood  over  where  the  yoimg  child 
was." 

The  listener's  heart  thrilled  suddenly. 
For  he  who  stood  at  one  end  of  the  long 
platform,  carefully  placing  the  letters 
that  should  read  "  Peace  on  earth,"  was 


Albert  Trafford ;  and  opposite  him 
Charley  Mallett  finished  the  twin  phrase, 
"  Good  will  to  men." 

They  turned  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and,  with  no  more  change  of 
expression  than  if  he  had  been  facing  a 
blank  wall,  each  gathered  up  an  armful 
of  the  unused  evergreen  and  left  the 
room. 

Trafford  went  home  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Certain  reports  had  preceded  him, 
and  that  part  of  Shoestring  Valley  claim- 
ing kin  with  Abram  Trafford  had  repre- 
sentatives who  met  at  the  homestead  to 
greet  Abram's  son.  On  every  face,  in 
every  voice,  he  read  disapproval,  even 
before  his  stepmother  spoke,  tragic  as 
fate  and  as  unappeased. 

"  I  hear  as  how  Charle'  Mallett  is  up 
thar  to  that  Yankee  school.  They  must 
be  bad  off  fer  schollards  if  they'll  take 
sich  low-down  hounds  as  them  Malletts. 
'Pears  to  me  it's  mighty  brash  of  him  to 
go  whar  you  be,  anyway,  when  Bill  shot 
your  paw  in  the  back." 

"  He  didn't  know  I  was  there ;  how 
should  he — living  all  his  life  in  Gum 
Gap  ?"  said  Trafford. 

An  uncle,  Elvah  Trafford,  said  sternly, 
"  We  ain't  lookin'  fer  you-all  to  demean 
yourself  coseyin'  with  any  of  the  Mal- 
letts, no  matter  whar  they  come  from." 

Said  Mrs.  Trafford's  father :  "  I  'lowed 
it  wa'n't  true.  I  'lowed  you'd  roll  his 
karkiss  down  the  mounting  'fore  he'd 
been  thar  a  hour." 

Trafford  turned  at  bay.  "Do  you 
know  what  those  folks  up  there  are 
doing  ?  They  are  giving  us  a  chance  we 
couldn't  get  in  any  other  way.  What  do 
they  know  about  our  differences  ?  what 
do  they  care  who  comes  to  school,  so  it's 
some  one  that  wants  to  learn?  They 
treat  every  one  alike,  and  do  the  best 
they  can  for  us  all.  Mallett  and  I  are 
bound  to  make  no  trouble  there." 

A.  sound  that  was  like  a  groan  passed 
round  the  circle.  Elvah  Trafford  spoke 
again,  addressing  the  company  generally. 

"  I  reckon  he's  done  fergot  that  day 
at  Boltville,  when  his  paw  lay  in  the  road, 
shot  down  like  a  dog.  I  reckon  he's 
fergot  how  Ike  Mallett  an'  Joe  Parrish 
tried  ter  shoot  him  'thout  hittin'  Bill  an' 
bruk  his  wrist.  Yes,  I  reckon  he's  done 
fergot  hit  all." 
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Mrs.  Trafford  burst  into  a  heartrend- 
ing wail.  "  Oh,  Al,"  she  moaned,  "  you 
shore  ain't  feigettin'  how  they  killed 
your  paw,  and  jest  the  same  as  killed 
pore  Jim." 

"No,"  said  Trafford,  the  old  fury 
burning  in  his  eyes ;  "  no,  I'm  not  for- 
getting." 

He  was  to  help  the  school  carpenter 
make  some  necessary  repairs  during  the 
vacation,  and  returned  to  Fairview.  Sun- 
day afternoon  all  day  long  a  storm  had 
been  gathering ;  by  evening  it  broke  in 
fuiy  over  the  mountain. 

Trafford  sat  in  his  room  at  Mr.  Per- 
rin's,  with  his  books  open  before  him, 
but  he  could  neither  read  nor  study. 
The  turmoil  without  only  echoed  that 
within :  the  age-long  conflict  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  the  savage  and  the 
man,  the  devil  and  die  Christ. 

Well  he  knew  that  in  Shoestring  Val- 
ley was  scarce  a  man  or  woman  who 
could  understand  that  honor  might  mean 
something  more  than  blood  for  blood. 
Well  he  knew  that  there  they  were  not 
atone  questioning  his  courage  and  his 
loyalty,  but  were  Whispering  that  in  the 
stigma  of  his  birth  lay  the  reason  for 
what  seemed  to  them  like  treachery  to 
the  dead. 

The  thought  was  ^ony.  He  flung 
hb  arms  above  his  head  with  a  g^'oan, 
and  then  sprang  up,  gprasping  a  pistol 
that  lay  in  the  table  drawer,  for  in  the 
open  doorway  behind  him  appeared 
Charley  Mallett 

His  hat  was  sodden,  his  hair  drenched 
with  rain ;  water  dripped  in  streams 
from  the  long  "  slicker "  that  covered 
him  from  head  to  foot.  He  paid  no  heed 
to  the  weapon  in  Trafford's  hand,  but 
looked  at  his  foe,  and  then  away  in  a 
strange  embarrassment  that  held  no 
touch  of  fear. 

"There  was  a  woman  come  through 
the  Gap  yisterday,"  he  began,  hurriedly. 
"She  were  on  her  way  to  Shoestring 
Valley,  but  when  she  got  to  our  house 
she  give  clear  out,  and  the  doctor  'lows 
she  won't  last  till  momin'." 

He  stopped.  Trafford  did  not  speak ; 
indeed,  he  hardly  knew  what  Mallett 
had  been  saying,  and  was  conscious  only 
of  an  angry  wonder  that  the  lad  dared 
stand  there  and  talk  at  all.     Once  more 


their  eyes  met,  and  the  pistol  dropped 
from  Trafford's  hand.  What  news  did 
Charley  Mallett  bring  that  filled  his  soul 
with  pity  for  a  foe  ? 

Mallett's  gaze  returned  to  his  hat, 
which  he  had  taken  from  his  head,  and 
was  squeezing  like  a  sponge.  "Her 
name's  Nora  Roberts ;  she  were  lookin' 
for  you-all,"  he  said,  and  paused  again. 

"For  me?"  said  Trafford,  a  vague, 
unpleasant  memory  stirring  in  the  depths 
of  his  troubled  thoughts. 

In  an  anguish  of  embarrassment  the 
visitor  wrung  his  hat  almost  in  two. 
"  She  'lows  she  used  to  know  your  paw 
awful  well,"  he  said,  and  blushed  to  the 
roots  of  his  dripping  hair. 

The  blush  drove  comprehension  home 
to  Trafford.  He  caught  at  the  table  to 
steady  himself,  and  heard  Mallett's  voice 
speaking  through  darkness  from  a  great 
distance  :  "  I  rid  the  mule  up,  and  you 
can  ride  him  back.  She's  been  a-calling 
for  you  all  the  afternoon." 

Blankness  again  and  they  were  at  the 
outer  door,  the  storm  rushing  in  with  a 
force  that  beat  them  back.  Trafford 
turned  to  his  companion  and  heard  him- 
self saying,  "  What  will  you  do  ?" 

"  Never  mind  me.  Git  down  thar  as 
quick  as  you  can."  Then  the  tempest 
drove  them  apart  and  out  into  its  wildest 
fury. 

Trafford  bent  his  head  to  the  beating 
wind  and  rain  ;  he  could  not  guide  the 
creature  he  bestrode,  for  the  world  was 
only  raging  blackness,  torn  by  shrieking 
wind  and  wrapped  about  by  sheets  of 
frozen  rain.  After  a  time  it  seemed  as 
if  he  had  been  riding  in  night  and  tem- 
pest from  all  eternity,  and  should  be  shut 
in  by  the  black  wall  and  hear  the  roar 
of  the  storm  forevermore. 

The  mule  halted ;  a  glimpse  of  cheer- 
ful firelight  flashed  into  the  darkness, 
framing  a  little,  old,  white<apped  woman, 
who  reached  out  to  draw  Trafford  in  from 
the  storm  with  many  gentle  exclamations 
and  pats.  "Oh,  hit  sure  is  an  awful 
night  I  Never  mind  the  beast,  son  ; 
he'll  go  straight  to  his  stall.  You  can't 
go  in  thjir  with  these  wet  clothes  on. 
Hyar's  some  o'  Charle's  by  the  fire." 

Trafford  changed  his  clothes  and 
drank  the  coffee  she  had  ready  for  him, 
listening,  with  ears  strangely  acute  when 
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the  rest  of  him  seemed  so  numb,  to 
every  sound  in  the  tiny  bedroom.  On 
a  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room  where 
he  waited  lay  an  open  Bible,  with  a  pair 
of  spectacles  resting  on  the  leaves.  Was 
it  that,  Traiford  wondeted  diiUy,  that 
made  Charley  Mallett  so  different  from 
his  kin? 

His  hostess  reappeared  and  beckoned 
to  him.  At  the  threshold  she  stayed  him 
with  a  gesture  of  gentle  solemnity. 

"  Son,"  she  whispered,  and  her  eyes 
were  as  blue  as  Charley's  own,  "  what- 
ever she's  done  or  hain't  done,  remem- 
ber she's  a  dyin'  woman  now,  and  your 
maw." 

The  door  closed  between  them,  and 
Albert  Trafford  spoke  for  the  first  and 
last  time  with  the  mother  he  had  never 
known. 

Granny  Mucker's  knees  were  trem- 
bling. She  went  to -the  fireplace  and 
felt  along  the  rude  mantel  for  a  small 
box  and  a  finger-length  stick,  the  latter 
having  one  end  chewed  into  the  sem- 
blance of  a  brush.  Long  ago  Granny 
had  laid  snuff  and  snuff-stick  on  the  altar 
of  her  simple  faith;  but  in  any  emer- 
gency she  took  odd  comfort  in  dallying 
with  temptation.  A  gasping  sob  from 
the  bedroom  set  her  to  trembling  again. 
She  pushed  the  box  back,  stirred  up  the 
fire,  and  drew  the  Bible  to  her  knees, 
chanting  softly  over  it,  until  at  last  she 
fell  asleep,  her  wrinkled  face  looking 
very  peaceful  in  the  firelight  Stealing 
quietly  in  some  time  after  midnight, 
Charley  Mallett  took  the  face  tenderly 
between  his  hands. 

"  Is  she  alive  yit  ?"  he  whispered. 
Granny  was  awake  on  the  instant,  feel- 
ing anxiously  of  his  soaking  garments. 

"I  reckon  so.  He  ain't  called  me. 
Oh,  Charley  boy,  Charley  boy — how  wet 
ye  are,  son  I    Get  them  boots  off,  quick  I" 

She  pushed  him,  laughing  and  pro- 
testing under  his  breath,  into  a  chair  in 
the  wannest  comer  of  the  hearth,  and 
brought  out  other  garments  to  replace 
the  dripping  ones.  While  she  was  thus 
engaged,  Trafford  opened  the  bedroom 
door.  One  look  at  his  face  made  Granny 
drop  the  clothes  in  her  hands  and  hurry 
past  him.  The  soul  of  the  wanderer  had 
fled  with  the  dying  storm. 

Silently,  side  by  side,  before  the  fire 


the  two  foemen  sat,  until  Mallett  was 
summoned  by  his  grandmother  to  the 
smaller  room.  They  talked  together  in 
low  tones  for  a  while,  when  Charley 
returned  and  drew  his  chair  closer  to 
Trafford's  side,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
enemy's  knee. 

"  Grandmam  and  me  are  'lowin'  that 
there  don't  nobody  need  to  know  Txmt 
this  yer,  'ceptin'  we  three,"  he  said,  with 
shy  earnestness.  "You  kin  go  right 
back  to  Fairview,  and  we'll  tend  to  her 
like  she  were  our  own.  When  the  neigh- 
bors come  to  the  buryin',  all  we  have  to 
tell  'em  is  that  she  were  a  stranger  woman 
took  sick  and  died  yer.  Everybody  in 
the  Gap  knows  grandmam  and  me." 

Trafford  lifted  his  head;  his  weary 
eyes  dwelt  long  upon  the  speaker's  face. 
"  Charley  Mallett  I"  he  said,  brokenly, 
"  Charley  Mallett  I  I  didn't  know  God 
ever  made  a  man  like  you  I" 

Over  in  Shoestring  Valley,  on  Tues- 
day morning,  the  widow  of  Abram  Traf- 
ford wove  gloomy  thoughts  in  with  her 
web  of  yam,  and  felt  no  joy  at  the  near 
approach  of  Christmas  Day.  Not  a  hard- 
hearted woman,  not  a  cruel  one,  she  held 
it  but  wifely  duty  to  treasure  the  mem- 
ory of  her  husband's  fate,  and  wear  her 
crown  of  sorrow  until  it  should  be 
avenged. 

"I  thought  you  'lowed  not  to  come 
down  fer  Christmas,"  she  said  to  her 
stepson,  who  came  in  unexp)ectedly. 
"  Whose  mule  you  got  thar  ?" 

Trafford  did  not  answer  at  first  He 
had  taken  a  chair  and  drawn  his  young- 
est sister  to  his  knee.  Ellen,  the  older 
one,  leaned  against  his  shoulder.  Mrs. 
Tnufford  stopped  her  wheel  and  turned 
toward  him.  "  What's  ailin'  you  ?"  she 
asked.     "  Ye  look  plumb  beat  out" 

Her  stepson  drew  himself  together 
with  an  effort  "  I've  come  to  tell  you 
something  that  I  think  you  oug^t  to  be 
thefirst  to  know,"  he  answered.  "Charle 
Mallett  has  done  me  as  great  a  kind- 
ness as  one  man  can  do  another ;  and 
from  now  on  I  shall  treat  him  as  well  as 
I  know  how." 

Mrs.  Trafford  grew  rigid.  "  And  your 
paw,"  she  said ;  "  your  paw  that  was  shot 
in  the  back  like  a  dog  ?" 

"  The  roan  wtio  did  it  is  dead,"  said 
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Trafford, "  and  all  are  gone  but  diis  boy 
— a  child  and  thirty  miles  away  when  it 
happened.  Suppose  I  kill  Charley  Mal- 
lett  ?  Will  it  bring  pa  back  I  Will  it 
do  you  any  good  ?  Or  me  ?  Or  Mal- 
lett's  old  grandmother,  who  never 
harmed  a  creature  in  her  life  ?" 

"  You're  talkin'  like  them  Yanks  up  in 
Fairview" — this  with  slowscom.  "Them 
Yanks'Il  see  ther  kin  shot  down  like 
dogs,  and  pay  a  lawyer  to  hang  the  man 
what  done  hit — if  he  don't  pay  more  and 
git  clean  off.  We-all  don't  do  thataway, 
doivn  yer  in  Tennessee." 

"  No,"  said  Traflford,  bitterly,  "  we 
kill  the  murderer  ourselves.  His  chil- 
dren kill  us,  and  ours  kill  them,  and  so 
it  goes  on,  the  innocent  suffering  with 
the  gfui  Ity — no  end  to  it — no  end.  Char- 
ley Mallett  had  no  more  to  do  with  pa's 
death  than  Cassie  here,  and  has  sure 
done  his  best  to  make  up  for  it  to  me." 
"  Yas-s-s-s  1" — ^it  was  like  the  hiss  of  a 
serpent — "  he's  afraid  of  his  hide,  that's 
what  he  is.  I  tell  ye  them  Malletts  is 
hounds — hounds — every  one  on  'em. 
O  my  God  I  it's  enough  to  make  yore 
paw  turn  in  his  grave  to  hear  his  son 
talk  like  that.  You  never  would  if  you'd 
'a'  been  mine." 

the  blood  flew  to  Trafford's  face.  "  It's 
the  hardest  thing  you've  ever  said  to 
me,"  he  muttered,  "  but  there's  enough 
more  that'll  say  the  same.  If  it  were 
not  for  Fairview,  I'd  quit  the  country." 
She  broke  in  with  a  piercing  wail. 
"  I  wisht  you  would — I  wisht  you 
would — for  heaven's  sake  1  You  can't 
go  quick  enough  nor  fer  enough  if  you've 
turned  Charle'  Mallett's  friend." 

Trafford  rose  up,  pale  again,  pale  to 
his  very  lips.  "  You  mean,"  he  said, 
slowly,  "  that  you'd  be  better  satisfied  if 
I  went  away  and  never  came  back  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  yes  I"  she  cried.  "  O  my 
God,  I  can't  qoways  live  to  have  the  hull 
valley  throwin'  hit  up  to  me  that  the  boy 
Abe  set  such  store  by  's  coseyin'  with 
the  hounds  that  shot  him  down  and  jest 
the  same  as  killed  pore  Jim.  Go  'fore 
they  know  hit — go  quick  I" 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Trafford.  "  I'll  go 
to-night.  Ctood-by,  Cassie — Ellen."  They 
shrank  away  from  him,  and  he  offered 
his  band  to  his  stepmother,  who  took  it, 
dropped   it  almost  instantly,  and  flung 


her  apron  over  her  head.  "I  didn't 
think  hit  of  you,  Al,"  she  sobbed.  "  I 
didn't  never  think  hit  of  you." 

Two  hours  later,  from  an  outer  tum  of 
the  screw-like  mountain  road,  AlbertTraf- 
ford  looked  his  last  on  Shoestring  Yalley. 
For  him  life  there  was  now  no  longer 
possible.  One  half  the  valley  would  ex- 
ecrate, the  other  half  despise  him. 

It  was  not  easy  to  explain  this  to  his 
Fairview  friends,  who  could  no  more 
understand  the  heart  of  Shoestring 
Valley  than  Shoestring  Valley  could  see 
from  the  Fairview  heights. 

"  Leave  your  home — give  up  school — 
because  you  won't  kill  a  man  in  cold 
blood  t  Albert,  this  is  nonsense,"  said 
Mr.  Hastings. 

"  It  seems  that  way  to  you,  Professor," 
Trafford  answered,  "  and  I  know  why, 
for  I've  been  up  here  with  you  for  two 
years.  But  they  stay  down  there ;  and 
down  there,  Professor — we  feel  different." 

"  He  knows  best ;  don't  urge  him, 
Harvey,"  said  the  principal's  wife. 
"  Only  we  are  very,  very  sorry  to  lose 
you,  Albert." 

What  it  cost  him  to  tum  his  back  on 
them  and  his  life  up  there  on  the  heights 
only  Trafford  knew.  Nor  was  it  easier 
to  speak  when  evening  found  him  once 
more  in  Gum  Gap. 

"  Thar,  thar,  son,"  Granny  patted  his 
arm,  "  we'd  ruther  have  done  hit  fer  you 
than  fer  anybody  else  in  the  world, 
Charley  and  me." 

They  stood  with  him  outside  the  cabin 
door.  From  the  sky  above  the  ridge  a 
great  golden  point  of  light  bore  down  to 
them  on  its  rays  the  far-off  sound  of  the 
mission  bell.  Again  Trafford  was,  in  im- 
agination, in  the  assembly-room,  and  in 
the  anthem's  pause  the  children  told  the 
story  of  the  Star. 

"  They're  ringing  fer  Christmas  Eve, 
I  reckon.  I  hate  mightily  to  think  you 
won't  be  at  Fairview  no  more,  Al," 
said  Mallett's  frankly  sorrowful  voice. 
"  Quare,  ain't  hit,  how  that  old  bell  rung 
you  out  of  Shoestring  Valley  and  me  out 
of  Gum  Gap  to  meet  up  thar  ?" 

"Yes,  God  bless  it."  said  Trafford, 
grasping  the  outstretched  hand.  Then, 
with  his  face  turned  toward  the  Star  and 
its  light  shining  in  his  heart,  he  went  out 
into  the  world. 
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A  LITTLE  book,   three   by  five 
inches  in  size,  and  brown  and 
malodorous  with  age,  lies  at  my 
hand.     Its  title-page  reads  as  follows : 


Victorina. 


SERMON 

Preach'd 

On  the  DECEASE, 

AND 

Jt  the   DESIRE, 

OF 

Mrs    Katherine   Mather, 
■By  ^y  F  A  T  H  E  R. 

Whereunto  there  is  added, 
A   further   Account   of  that 

Young  GenTLEWOMAN 

By  another  Hand. 

BOSTON:  Printed  by  B.  Green, 
for  Daniel  Henchman,  at  his  Shop 
over  againft  the  Brick  Meeting 
koufe.    1717. 


Its  interior  is  as  old  fashioned  as  its 
outside.  Long  s's,  every  variety  of  type, 
capitals,  italics,  a  labored  and  pompous 
style,  make  its  eighty-six  pages  hard 
reading.  Yet,  Finis,  and  presto,  change  I 
Instead  of  the  small,  soiled,  musty  vol- 
ume, behold — a  lovely  girl,  full  of  life, 
beautiful  and  gracious,  with  mingled 
intelligence  and  sweetness  in  her  charm- 
ing face.  It  is  Katherine  Mather,  Cot- 
ton Mather's  second  child,  and  the  eldest 
of  his  family  to  live  and  grow  up.  Her 
history  belongs  to  1900  as  truly  as  to 
1700.  Let  us  try  and  translate  it  into 
modem  phrase. 

She  was  bom  in  Boston,  September  1 , 
1689,  and  her  young  mother,  who,  three 
years  before,  became  a  bride  at  not  quite 
sixteen,  had  already  borne  and  buried  a 
little  daughter.     Cotton  Mather  first  set 
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up  housekeeping  in  a  house  his  lather  had 
occupied  after  being  bumed  out  in  1676, 
when  he  himself  was  in  college — a  house 
on  Hanover  Street,  which  had  been  Cap- 
tain Breedon's.  He  afterwards  lived  in 
a  house  on  the  same  street  built  by  Cap- 
tain Turrell.  In  whichever  one  Kadierine 
was  bom,  she  roust  have  remembered 
the  second.  It  faced  southeast,  and  from 
its  front  windows  could  be  seen  the  spire 
of  the  Old  North,  her  father's  and  grand- 
father's church,  and  perhaps  a  glimpse 
of  her  grandfather's  house  on  North 
Street.  The  North  End  was  fringed 
with  wharves  and  ship-yards.  Ships  and 
sailors  and  glimpses  of  blue  water  were 
to  be  seen  on  all  sides,  and  back  of  the 
houses  rose  a  sandy  hill — Snow  Hill — 
with  a  windmill  and  a  burying-ground. 
The  older  houses  were  of  wood,  with 
projecting  upper  stories  and  shingled 
outsides;  but  brick  had  begun  to  be 
used,  especially  since  the  great  fire  of 
1676,  and  every  Sunday,  when  littie 
Katherine  went  to  church,  she  must  have 
seen  Colonel  Hutchinson's  handsome 
brick  house  on  North  Square,  and  ad- 
mired its  great  garden  extending  back  to 
Fleet  and  Hanover  Streets. 

Indoonr,  the  child's  strongest  impres- 
sions may  well  have  been  with  the  up- 
stairs room  which  was  her  father's  study. 
It  is  charming  to  fancy  her  childish  figure 
seated  by  his  side  while  she  learned  her 
lessons,  or  on  his  knee  in  front  of  the 
fire  while  he  told  her  delightful  stories 
and  interesting  facts,  which  were  her 
reward  for  being  good.  She  knelt  beside 
him  here,  no  doubt,  when  he  prayed  with 
her,  and  we  fancy  that  it  was  in  this 
room,  on  that  sad  November  day  when 
she  was  eight  years  old,  that  he  told  her 
he  believed  he  was  going  to  die.  The 
j>oor  young  father  and  minister,  full  of 
cares  and  perplexities,  wearied  with  over- 
work and  self-tormentings  I — it  may  have 
comforted  him,  in  this  hour  of  depres- 
sion, to  confide  in  his  wise  little  Katy 
and  tell  her  what  she  must  do  in  case  he 
should  be  taken  from  her.  The  sub- 
stance of  what  he  told  her  was  that  she 
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must  pray  every  day  in  secret ;  that  life 
would  be  hard  for  her  without  him,  but 
that  God  would  make  everything  turn  out 
right ;  and  that  she  must  remember  that, 
as  his  daughter,  her  ways  and  words 
would  be  specially  observed.  Then 
they  wept  "  many  tears  "  together,  and 
prayed  together,  and  lived  together  nine- 
teen years  longer. 

Between  the  two  there  were  uncommon 
bonds  of  sympathy,  both  of  mind  and 
heart  For  a  long  time  Katherine  was 
the  only  child  in  the  house  to  live  and 
thrive.  Bright  in  mind  and  sunny  in  tem- 
per, she  jrielded  readily  to  the  methods  of 
education  and  discipline  which  her  father 
employed.  They  were,  indeed,  methods 
which,  far  in  advance  of  his  age  and  as 
far  as  possible  from  those  we  commonly 
associate  with  Puritanism,  would  proba-. 
bly  have  succeeded  with  a  much  less 
tractable  child.  He  placed  everything 
with  her  on  the  highest  possible  ground. 
Knowledge  was  to  her,  in  itself,  a  great 
good  and  high  delight.  He  taught  her 
as  a  favor  and  a  reward  for  doing  faith- 
fully less  agreeable  duties.  He  shared 
with  her  his  intellectual  enthusiasms,  and 
gave  liberally  to  her  out  of  the  extraor- 
dinary treasures  of  his  mind.  Story- 
telling he  freely  employed,  and  at  table, 
at  the  close  of  the  meal,  he  always  had 
something  interesting  to  tell  her — a  Bible 
story,  a  story  from  the  classics,  some 
interesting  fact  of  nature,  or  something 
about  old  times  in  New  England,  of  which 
no  man  knew  more.  She  studied  Latin 
and  the  b^nnings  of  Hebrew,  in  which 
she  afterwards  excelled.  She  learned  to 
write  at  the  same  time  that  she  learned 
to  read,  and,  in  a  large  round  hand,  easy 
for  her  small  fingers — a  point  of  which 
he  made  much — she  copied  out  in  blank- 
bot^cs,  first,  choice  tilings  which  he 
selected  for  her,  and  later  what  she 
selected  for  herself.  In  religion  he  filled 
her  mind  with  impressions  of  the  good 
God  and  the  blessed  Jesus  and  the  belief 
that  good  angels  constantly  attended  her. 
Of  the  devil  and  evil  angels  he  said  as 
little  as  possible,  lest  her  fancy  dwell  on 
fearful  images — he  had  known  only  too 
much  of  minds  so  haunted.  He  prayed 
for  her  every  morning  before  he  came 
downstairs;  he  often  piayed  with  her, 
and  he  urged  her  to  pray  in  secret. 


In  behavior  she  was  faithfully  and 
firmly  trained.  Here  he  continually  ap- 
pealed to  principles  of  reason  and  honor ; 
and  such  love  and  confidence  did  he 
inspire  that  Katherine  obeyed  him  as  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  If  she 
did  wrong,  he  expressed  his  surprise  and 
felt  sure  she  would  not  make  such  a  mis- 
take again.  Whipping  and  scolding  he 
abhorred,  as  his  father  had  before  him. 
If  punishment  was  necessary,  he  either 
banished  the  small  sinner  from  his  pres- 
ence or  refused  to  teach  her  anything, 
and  so  quickly  brought  her  to  repentance. 
The  features  which  he  made  conspicuous 
in  the  little  girl's  code  of  morals  were 
reverence  toward  her  grandparents,  gen- 
erosity toward  other  children,  the  avoid- 
ance of  revenge  even  to  an  attempt  at 
returning  good  for  evil,  and  a  "  sweetness 
of  temper  shining  in  her  face."  The 
more  difficult  part  of  this  programme  he 
helped  out  by  generous  rewards;  Kather- 
ine heard  some  particularly  interesting 
story  when  she  had  shown  herself  truly 
unselfish  and  forgiving. 

It  must  have  been  easy  for  her  to  be 
a  good  little  granddaughter,  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  her  father  was  so 
dutiful  a  son.  Increase  Mather  was  in 
England  on  his  mission  about  the  charter 
when  Katherine  was  bom.  Very  tenderly 
the  great  good  man  must  have  taken  her 
in  his  arms  when  he  came  home  three 
years  later,  and  heard  himself,  for  the 
first  time,  called  "  Grandfather  "  by  this 
little,  smiling,  bright-eyed  thing.  Yet  it 
would  not  be  strange  if  Katherine  felt  a 
little  afraid  of  this  grandfather,  he  was 
so  very  great  a  man,  senior  pastor  of  the 
Old  North  Church,  President  of  Harvard 
College,  ambassador  for  the  colony  at 
the  English  court,  where  he  had  had 
audience  with  three  English  sovereigns, 
and  greatly  in  demand  for  presiding  at 
installations  and  councils  in  the  New 
England  churches.  It  was  said  to  be 
"  an  edifying  thing  only  to  see  him  in 
public  assemblies,  for  his  very  counte- 
nance was  a  sermon."  Naturally,  some 
of  this  dignity  of  demeanor  crept  into 
his  every-day  manners  and  made  him 
certainly  a  personage  not  to  be  trifled 
with  by  little  girls.  Katherine  probably 
felt  less  constrained  with  her  grand- 
mother, the  dear,  saintly,  capable  Maria 
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Cotton,  and  the  three  young  aunts  at  the 
parsonage,  while  at  Grandfather  Phillips's 
house  at  Charlestown,  her  mother's 
Other's,  a  much  less  elevated  atmosphere 
prevailed. .  Two  of  her  mother's  brothers 
were  wild  fellows  and  went  to  sea,  and 
Grandfather  Phillips,  to  Cotton  Mather's 
great  distress,  traded  with  hosdle  Indians 
on  the  frontier. 

In  educating  Katherine  her  father 
provided  his  family  with  an  elder  sister 
who  was  at  once  a  model  and  a  helper. 
Cotton  Mather's  domestic  experience 
seems  to  modem  nodons  as  stupendous 
as  his  intellectual  achievements,  of  a 
piece  with  his  entering  Harvard  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  preaching  at  eight- 
een, and  leaving  printed  works  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
two.  ELatherine  was  litde  mother  to 
thirteen  younger  sisters  and  brothers,  and 
twice  filled  the  gap  when  there  was  no 
mother  in  the  house.  Eight  times  she 
saw  her  parents  rent  by  that  most  exqui- 
site and  pathetic  sorrow,  the  death  of  a 
Uttie  child.  The  children  who  lived  were 
often  and  violendy  ilL  Katherine  her- 
self was  no  exception.  When  she  was 
four  years  old,  she  nearly  died.  She  was 
then,  for  the  time  being,  the  only  child, 
her  father's  "  Uttie  and  only  Katherine," 
his  lamb,  "  the  one  coal  unquenched  in 
his  bosom,"  in  the  passionate  language 
of  the  Diary.  When  she  was  ten  years 
old,  she  was  terribly  burned.  In  going 
down  cellar  with  a  candle,  one  Decem- 
ber evening,  her  muslin  kerchief  caught 
fire,  and,  from  that,  her  cap.  The  doors 
were  shut,  but  fortunately  her  shriek  for 
help  was  heard.  Her  neck  and  hands 
suffered  most,  and  for  a  time  her  head 
was  so  drawn  to  one  side  that  it  was 
feared  she  was  permanentiy  deformed. 

She  was  two  months  past  thirteen 
when  an  uncommon  wave  of  trouble 
swept  over  the  household.  Her  mother, 
for  months  a  hopeless  invalid,  was  ^t 
sinking  to  the  end.  The  last  of  Octo- 
ber, little  sister  Nabby,  eight  years  old, 
came  down  with  smallpox.  Three  weeks 
later  the  faithful  maid-servant  was  taken 
seriously  ill,  and  the  week  following, 
Nancy,  five  years  old,  and  Increase, 
three  years  old,  both  developed  small- 
pox. Katy  alone  remained  untouched. 
The  whole  house   became   a  hospital, 


even  the  study  being  given  up  to  sick 
ones.  Fancy,  in  passing,  those  three  or 
four  thousand  books  infected  with  small- 
pox I  Early  in  December  Mrs.  Mather 
died,  and  any  one  who  thinks  hardly  of 
Cotton  Mather  should  read  the  touching 
passage  in  his  Diary  about  her  end 
Katherine  mentions  her  loss  as  the  great 
affliction  of  her  own  eariy  years.  Did 
the  child  see  her  father  take  the  poor 
thin  hands,  "those  lovely  hands,  the 
dearest  in  the  worid,"  in  his,  and,  g^iving 
his  wife  to  God,  lay  back  her  hands  upon 
her  breast,  never  to  touch  them  more, 
in  token  of  his  submission,  "  the  hardest 
and  peiiiaps  the  bravest  action  that  I 
ever  did,"  he  calls  it  ?  Did  she  catch 
the  look,  so  full  of  love  and  longing,  by 
which  the  djring  wife  sealed  and  signed 
this  act  ?  Poor  littie  mother,  poor  young 
wife,  only  thirty-one  when  she  died,  but 
with  what  a  vast  experience  of  suffering 
behind  her !  She  had  brought  nine 
children  into  the  world,  and  seen  five  of 
them  die.  She  was  gentie  and  melan- 
choly in  disposition,  devoted  to  her  hus- 
band, and  tenderly  attached  to  her 
youngest  brother,  whose  capture  by  the 
French  and  death  in  London  three 
months  before  her  own  had  been  care- 
fully kept  from  her.  Her  father,  stand- 
ing by  and  watching  her  die,  had  done 
what  he  could  for  her,  but  life  had  been 
too  hard,  and,  with  a  tragic  sense  of 
what  it  all  had  meant,  her  last  words 
were,  "  Heaven,  heaven  will  make 
amends  for  all."  Yet  her  death  was  not 
the  last  drop  of  woe  for  her  dear  ones. 
The  same  month  their  old  servant  had 
to  leave  them,  and  "  pretty  littie  Nancy 
had  a  violent  and  malignant  fever  "  on 
top  of  her  smallpox,  suffering  such 
agonies  of  pain  and  undergoing  such 
violent  convulsions  that  her  father 
prayed  for  her  release.  After  lying 
speechless  and  apparentiy  unconscious  all 
that  day,  January  6,  1 703,  the  little  one 
suddenly  broke  the  spell  of  misfortune 
which  had  hung  so  long  over  the  house- 
hold by  saying,  in  the  most  natural  man- 
ner possible,  "  I  heard  my  father  give 
me  away  to-day ;  but  I  shall  not  die,  this 
time,  for  all  that,"  nor  did  she. 

Comedy  follows  close  on  the  heels  of 
tragedy  in  the  human  spectacle,  yet  the 
violent  love  which  a  young  Boston  lady 
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made  to  Cotton  Mather  only  two  months 
after  Mrs.  Mather's  death  could  not  have 
struck  Katherine  as  anything  but  an 
insult  to  her  mother's  memory.  She 
knew,  of  course,  that  her  father  was 
everything  desirable ;  he  was  just  forty 
years  old,  handsome  in  person,  a  popu- 
lar preacher,  and  the  most  learned  and 
celebrated  man  in  America ;  but  that  a 
young,  unmarried  woman  should  aspire 
to  marry  him,  and,  assisted  by  her 
mother,  should  actually  lay  siege  to  his 
heart,  and  profess  herself  in  readiness  to 
come  at  any  time  and  preside  over  his 
household,  lately  so  distracted,  and  be 
a  mother  to  his  four  children,  must  have 
seemed  like  litde  less  than  sacrilege  to 
thirteen-year-old  Katy.  Mr.  Mather  pro- 
fessed himself  well  aware  "how  fre- 
quently and  foolishly  widowers  miscarry," 
yet  he  came  very  near  the  danger  which 
he  reprobated,  for  the  charmer  touched 
him  in  his  most  vulnerable  point,  "  his 
passion  for  souls,"  pressing  it  upon  him 
that  in  marrying  her  he  would  make  her 
salvation  sure.  Katy  must  have  been 
puzzled  indeed  over  her  father's  vacilla- 
tions in  ending  the  matter,  and  equally 
so  by  the  fit  of  depression  which  fol- 
lowed the  episode.  No  doubt  she  was 
thankful,  sensible  girl  that  she  was,  to 
see  him  safely  married,  eight  months 
after  her  mother's  death,  to  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Hubbard,  a  near  neighbor,  a  widow 
of  four  years'  standing,  and  a  person  in 
every  way  suitable. 

Katherine  was  fourteen  when  her 
Other's  cousin,  Eunice  Williams,  the 
minister's  wife  at  Deerfield,  was  killed 
by  the  Indians.  The  story  of  the  attack 
on  Deerfield  on  the  night  of  February 
29,  1 704,  is  still  told  as  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  episodes  of  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  but  fancy  hearing  it  at  first 
hand  and  having  one's  kith  and  kin 
among  its  principal  sufferers  1  The  fol- 
lowing autumn  young  Eleazar  Williams 
entered  Harvard.  He  had  been  the  only 
member  of  his  family  to  escape  the  hor- 
rors of  that  night,  having  been  at  the 
time  away  at  school  in  Hadley,  or  per- 
haps at  Roxbury.  With  what  pitying 
eyes  Katherine  must  have  looked  upon 
the  poor  boy,  only  a  year  older  than  her- 
self, whose  mother  and  baby  sister  Jenisha 
^and  little  brother  John  were  murdered, 


and  whose  father  and  five  other  brothers 
and  sisters  had  been  carried  captive  to 
Canada.  There  followed  the  hopes  and 
uncertainties  of  exchanging  the  captives. 
Esther  Williams  came  home  via  Albany 
in  the  summer  of  1705,  probably  to 
stay  with  her  grandmother  Stoddard 
at  Northampton.  Stephen  appeared  in 
Boston  late  the  same  year,  and  at  last, 
in  November,  1706,  the  Hope  brought 
into  Boston  port  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
with  his  sons  Samuel  and  Wareham,  and 
fifty-four  other  redeemed  captives,  so 
forlorn  and  woebegone  in  appearance 
that  the  General  Court  at  once  voted 
them  twenty  shillings  apiece.  A  fortnight 
later  Mr.  Williams  preached  the  Thurs- 
day lecture  for  Cotton  Mather,  before 
the  Governor  and  Court,  and  our  Kath- 
erine was  doubtless  in  the  audience.  He 
spent  the  winter  in  Boston  preparing 
"  The  Redeemed  Captive  "  for  publica- 
tion, which  Katherine,  looking  over  her 
father's  shoulder,  may  have  read  wet 
from  the  press.  The  circle  round  the 
Mathers'  fireside,  we  cannot  doubt,  heard 
oft  repeated  the  whole  sad  story  of  vio- 
lence, captivity,  and  wandering,  and  saw 
the  tears  and  joined  in  the  prayers  of 
the  poor  father  for  the  little  daughter 
Eunice,  whom  no  endeavors,  either  then  or 
ever,  could  win  from  her  Indian  masters. 

The  Mather  household  was  further 
touched  by  the  great  struggle  over-seas 
in  the  embarrassment  caused  by  Grand- 
father Phillips's  pereistent  illicit  con- 
nection, for  purposes  of  gain,  with  the 
unfriendly  Indians  in  Maine.  This  was 
utterly  at  variance  with  Cotton  Mather's 
principles,  and  he  bore  testimony  against 
it  in  public,  along  with  the  other  minis- 
ters. "  The  humoursome  old  man  was 
enraged  "  at  him,  and  "  in  a  very  froward 
and  stout  frame,"  and  the  prospects  of 
Katherine  and  the  first  Mrs.  Mather's 
other  children,  as  his  heirs,  were  for  a 
time  seriously  endangered. 

The  second  Mrs.  Mather  bore  her 
husband  three  sons  and  three  daughters. 
She  was  a  woman  of  noble  character 
and  excellent  parts,  sensible,  sweet-tem- 
pered, and  handsome,  a  true  Christian,  a 
notable  housewife,  and  ready  to  co-oper- 
ate with  Mr.  Mather  in  his  many  schemes 
for  charity  and  public  good.  Katherine 
grew  to  younj;  ladyhood  under  her  care, 
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and  no  doubt  owed  many  of  her  womanly 
accomplishments  to  this  good  stepmoth- 
er's example  and  instruction.  It  was  a 
large  and  complicated  household,  with 
children  of  all  ages,  from  Katherine  down 
to  the  perennial  baby.  To  train  and 
educate  so  numerous  and  so  unclassified 
a  flock,  not  to  mention  feed  and  clothe 
them,  on  a  limited  salary,  subject  to  a 
thousand  outside  claims,  was  no  small 
task  for  both  parents.  A  special  source 
of  anxiety  was  the  eldest  son.  Increase, 
or  Creasy,  as  they  called  him.  He  sat 
at  his  books  in  his  father's  study,  with 
very  different  sensations  in  his  small 
breast  from  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Here  was  a  Mather  who  did  not  love 
study  or  wish  to  be  a  minister.  The 
blood  of  his  adventurous  Phillips  uncles 
ran  in  his  veins,  and  we  read  of  his 
learning  fencing  and  music,  and  of  his 
pranks  with  his  sisters,  as  of  the  pres 
ence  of  some  exotic  bird  in  a  dove-cote. 
Once  he  nearly  blew  up  Nancy  and 
himself  with  gunpowder.  He  deeply 
offended  his  grandfather,  with  whom  he 
had  lessons,  by  being  too  easily  led  off 
on  an  errand  for  another  person,  after 
which  his  father  had  to  intercede  for 
him  and  appease  the  wrath  of  the  indig- 
nant ex-President  of  Harvard.  Perhaps 
because  of  this  very  difference  of  tem- 
perament they  loved  Creasy  the  more, 
and  Cotton  Mather  never  forgot  that  he 
was  his  eldest  son  and  the  only  son  of 
the  girl  wife  of  his  youth.  Daughters 
predominated  in  the  household.  Besides 
Creasy,  only  Samuel,  seven  years  young- 
er, survived  infancy.  His  father  found 
him  also  a  great  boy  for  play,  though  he 
settled  into  the  traces  in  due  season. 
He  was  just  the  age,  by  the  way,  of  little 
Ben  Franklin,  who  lived  not  far  off,  on 
the  same  street.  Who  knows  but  that 
that  enterprising  youngster  let  Sammy 
Mather  play  with  his  birthday  whistle, 
afterwards  famous,  and  made  him  a 
partner  in  that  enterprise  of  building  a 
fishing  wharf  on  the  old  Mill  Dam  ? 

It  was  a  happy  family  in  those  days, 
when  they  were  all  young  together  at 
home.  The  same  methods  by  which 
Katherine  had  been  brought  up  were 
applied  to  all  the  children.  They  were 
trained  to  reverence  their  elders,  trust 
their  parents,  and  be  kind  to  each  other. 


besides  having  daily  femiliarity  with  the 
noblest  aspirations  and  the  best  liter- 
ature. No  longer  with  one  little  daugh- 
ter by  his  side,  but  with  a  full  circle  of 
boys  and  girls  around  him,  did  Cotton 
Mather  tell  stories  or  talk  to  edification 
out  of  the  fullness  of  his  acquaintance 
with  men  and  books.  There  were  no 
books  for  children  in  those  days ;  but 
among  Cotton  Mather's  correspondents 
in  England  was  one  who  perhaps  already 
had  in  his  head  the  outlines  of  a  very 
prince  among  children's  books — "  Robin- 
son Crusoe."  At  all  events,  extracts 
from  Daniel  Defoe's  letters  must  have 
been  worth  hearing.  Ben  Franklin  read 
"  Pilgrim's  Prt^ess,"  and  it  b  quite 
likely  the  Mather  children  did  also. 
Dr.  Watts  was  another  correspondent  of 
Mr.  Mather's.  It  was  one  of  Cotton 
Mather's  schemes  about  this  time  to  have 
Dr.  Watts's  hymns  printed  on  sii^e 
sheets  and  scattered  about  the  streets 
instead  of  the  doggerel  ballads  whidi 
were  popular;  and  we  may  reasonably 
fancy  that  the  young  Mathers  had 
"  Hush,  my  dear,  lie  still  and  slumber," 
read  to  them  as  "a  new  poem  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Watts." 

Did  not  these  young  people  know 
when  their  father  was  made  Doctor  of 
Divinity  by  the  University  of  Glasgow  ? 
Surely  they  saw  and  admired  the  signet 
ring  that  came  with  the  title.  When,  in 
October,  1713,  he  became  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  London,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time  they  had  a  realizing 
sense  of  what  a  place  this  familiar  figure 
of  a  father  held  in  the  outside  worid. 

This  picture  of  domestic  peace  and 
happiness  represents  ten  years  of  Kath- 
erine Mather's  home  life.  The  very 
month  the  letter  from  the  Royal  Society 
was  received,  another  domestic  upheaval 
occurred  which  changed  the  foce  of 
everything  for  them  all.  This  time  it 
was  an  epidemic  of  measles.  Increase 
was  taken  first.  Twelve  days  later, 
October  30,  Katy  and  Nibby  came  down. 
The  same  day  Mrs.  Mather  was  con- 
fined with  twins — a  little  girl  and  boy. 
Martha  and  Eleazar.  They  were  four 
days  old  when  the  measles  attacked  Mrs. 
Mather,  Nancy,  Lizzy,  Jertisha,  and  the 
maid-servant    On    November  9    Mrs. 
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Mather  died;  on  the  14th,  the  maid- 
servant ;  and  within  a  week  the  twin 
babies,  and  dear  little  Jerusha,  two  years 
and  seven  months  old,  were  dead. 
Mother  gone,  babies  gone,  only  Samuel, 
seven  years  old,  left  to  be  the  baby,  no 
wonder  the  house  was  quiet,  and  life  for 
those  who  were  left  seemed  easy  and 
unhurried.  The  lonely  father  tried  to  do 
more  than  ever  for  die   manners   and 


morals  of  his  diminished  flock  when  they 
gathered  round  him  at  table,  and  every 
night  he  examined  them  as  to  the  work 
and  occupations  of  the  day.  Again 
Katherine  and  he  were  brought  into 
something  like  their  old  companionship, 
adding  to  their  intellectual  and  religious 
affinities  a  community  of  anxiety  and 
care  for  the  younger  children. 

[to  be  concluded  next  week] 


History  of  Diplomacy  in   Europe' 


SPECIAL  phases  and  separate  peri- 
ods of  European  diplomacy  have 
been  discussed  by  many  writers ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the 
first  attempt  to  meet  the  long-felt  need 
for  a  work  dealing  with  the  subject  as  a 
«t<Je.  As  Dr.  Hill  points  out,  in  order 
to  be  of  genuine  value  such  a  work  must 
comprise  an  exposition  of  the  progress 
of  international  intercourse,  of  the  mo- 
tives inspiring  and  the  results  accom- 
plished by  it,  of  the  genesis  of  the  inter- 
national system,  and  of  the  modifications 
undergone  by  that  system  in  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  its  development.  The 
obstacles  to  the  proper  performance  of 
tfab  task  are  obvious ;  but,  judging  from 
his  openii^  volume.  Dr.  Hill  may  be 
expected  to  surmount  them  in  a  way 
that  will  insure  for  the  completed  work 
immediate  recognition  as  a  masterly 
addition  to  historical  literature. 

An  initial  difficulty  arises  from  the 
embarrassing  wealth  of  materials  now 
offered  by  the  archives  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  necessity  of  setting  definite 
limits  to  the  plan  of  treatment.  Dr.  Hill 
has  wisely  elected  to  confine  himself  to 
4e  consideration  of  movements  and 
events  of  continental  importance,  it  being 
his  conviction  that  only  by  focusing 
ittention  on  the  "  main  current  of  caus- 
>Kty  In  the  development  of  the  existing 
system  of  European  relations  "  will  it  be 
possible  "  to  thread  the  diplomatic  laby- 
rath  without  confusion,  and  to  present 
•he  results  of  investigations  within  rea- 
sonable limits."  A  second  problem  con- 
cerns the  deterinination  of  the  point  of 

■//irtOTj  tf  Diplomacy  in  the  Inlemaiional  Devel- 
^TT*  i  Europe,  hi  David  Jayne  Hill,  LL.D. 
"I- 1-  The  StTunle  for  Universal  Empire.  Long- 
nans,  Green  &  cS;  New  York. 


departure.  It  has  been  customary  to 
regard  the  Congress  and  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  as  marking  the  beginning  of 
European  diplomacy;  but  this,  in  the 
present  historian's  opinion,  "  is  princi- 
pally due  to  the  fact  that  so  little  has 
been  known  of  earlier  diplomatic  activity. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Congress  and  Peace 
of  Westphalia,  while  furnishing  the  inter- 
national code  of  Europe,  were  the  fruits 
of  a  long  period  of  preparation,  whose 
movements  provide  the  only  key  to  the 
meaning  of  that  code.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  if  one  would  thoroughly  com- 
prehend the  diplomacy  of  modem  times, 
to  return  to  the  real  point  of  origin  of 
those  elements  which  together  consti- 
tute the  present  public  law  and  interna- 
tional usages  of  Europe,  and  to  trace 
their  development,  step  by  step,  down  to 
the  p)eriod  of  their  final  organization  as 
a  system." 

Origins,  accordingly,  form  the  subject 
matter  of  the  present  volume,  which 
opens  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  state  of 
Europe  under  the  Roman  Empire  of 
Augustus,  the  writer's  especial  purpose 
being  to  make  clear  the  inception  of  the 
"  imperial  idea,"  which  was  to  be  so 
firmly  implanted  in  the  European  con- 
sciousness that  it  is  still  a  moving  force 
in  diplomacy.  "  It  has  never  ceased  to 
feed  the  imagination  by  its  inspiring 
ideals  and  its  splendid  qualities.  It 
made  of  Rome,"  writes  Dr.  Hill,  "  the 
capital  of  the  world  in  all  that  quickened 
ambition  or  directed  thought.  Its  far- 
reaching  shadow  fell  upon  every  throne 
and  guided  every  great  aspiration.  It 
therefore  becomes  the  key  of  European 
history,  and,  above  all,  of  European 
diplomacy,  whose  supreme  efforts  have 
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been,  on  tbe  one  hand,  to  create  anew 
an  empire  fashioned  upon  the  model  of 
the  old  Roman  imperium  ;  on  the  other, 
to  thwart  this  endeavor  and  secure  for 
the  separate  nations  of  Europe  the  guar- 
antees of  their  independence  and  rights 
of  national  sovereignty.  The  Roman 
and  the  German,  using  these  terms  in 
their  broadest  sense,  have  represented 
two  opp>osing  forces  in  the  creation  of 
the  modem  world.  Neither  has  com- 
pletely triumphed  ;  but  the  organization 
of  the  one  and  the  freedom  of  the  other 
have  combined  to  produce  the  political 
system  of  modem  times." 

We  have  quoted  this  passage  because 
of  its  compact  yet  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  die  thesis  which  Dr.  Hill  ad- 
mirably develops  in  the  volume  to  hand. 
His  first  chapter  covers  the  period  b.c. 
30 — ^A.D.  500,  and  thus  takes  account  of 
the  sweeping  changes  involved  in  the 
advent  of  the  barbarians,  the  substitution 
in  western  Europe  of  local  and  racial 
authority  in  place  of  universal  imperial 
rule,  and  the  final  collapse  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  downfall  of  which,  it  is  here 
aigued,  was  chiefly  due  to  a  faulty  diplo- 
macy. The  next  great  movement  to 
demand  discussion  is,  of  course,  the  rise 
of  the  Papacy.  As  is  justly  observed : 
"The  Church  was  the  only  bond  of 
union  which  still  held  together  the  frag- 
ments of  the  old  Roman  world.  The 
barbarian  kingdoms  tended  toward  local 
isolation,  but  the  Church  supplied  a 
medium  of  general  intercourse.  .  .  .  And 
thus  the  dismembered  Empire  found  in 
the  Church  a  refuge  from  barbarism,  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  all  classes 
and  sections,  and  a  real  organ  of  catho- 
licity in  its  broadest  sense."  The  Church, 
then,  did  more  than  aught  else  to  keep 
alive  the  imperial  idea,  which,  indeed, 
was  ultimately,  and  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Church,  to  become  a  living 
reality  once  more.  Naturally,  consider- 
able space  is  devoted  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Empire  was 
revived,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
questions,  " '  Was  not  the  imperial  crown 
bestowed  by  the  Pope,  and  is  not  he 
who  confers  greater  than  he  who  re- 
ceives?'" with  which  the  Papacy  was 
later  to  open  the  long-enduring  debate 
that  shook  Europe  to  its  foundations. 


Dr.  Hill  makes  very  evident  the  reason 
why  the  Empire  could  reply  only  by 
resort  to  arms.  To  quote  from  him  once 
more :  "  When  the  Empire  attempted  to 
declare  its  independence  of  the  Papacy, 
not  only  had  historical  events  imparted 
plausibility  to  the  papal  claims  of  su- 
premacy, but  the  Empire  could  offer  no 
alternative  justification  for  its  being  and 
authority,  other  than  the  assumption 
that  it  expressed  the  direct  will  of 
Heaven,  without  relation  to  the  Papacy, 
which  claimed  to  be  Heaven's  sole  inter- 
preter. The  weakness  of  this  theoiy 
was  that  it  could  not  maintain  its  exclu- 
sive character;  for  every  actual  ruler 
could  present  the  same  theoretical  claim 
to  divine  authority — ^and  thus  was  devel- 
oped the  dogma  of  the  divine  right  ci 
kings.  Recourse  to  the  true  origin  of 
the  Empire — the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple— as  a  justification  of  its  authority, 
had  by  that  time  become  seriously  em- 
barrassed by  dynastic  pretensions  which 
tended  to  substitute  the  principle  of- 
inheritance  for  that  of  election." 

Thereafter  the  fluctuations  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Empire  and  of  the  Papacy, 
the  diplomacy  by  which  each  sought  to 
strengthen  its  position,  and  the  move- 
ments which  undermined  the  imiversal- 
ism  of  both,  claim  Dr.  Hill's  undivided 
attention.  From  showing  how  the  &dl 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Carlovingians  was 
produced  by  national  rivalries  engen- 
dered from  the  partition  of  Verdun,  he 
passes  to  the  constructive  work  of  Otto 
in  uniting  the  warring  elements  of  the 
German  nation  and  founding  "  The  Holy 
Roman  Empire  of  the  Germans,"  and 
thence  to  the  turmoil  of  the  next  two 
hundred  years,  which  witnessed,  with 
the  contest  between  the  Empire  and  the 
Papacy,  the  growth  of  feudalism,  and,  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  Italian  cities, 
the  entrance  of  a  new  factor  in  diplo- 
matic activity.  In  two  chapters — dis- 
cussing respectively  the  awakening  of 
civic  consciousness  in  Italy  and  die 
development  of  Italian  diplomacy — the 
writer  exhibits  the  first  consequences  of 
the  realization  that  the  Empire  and  the 
Papacy  could  no  longer  be  r^;arded  as 
"  coordinate  instruments  of  the  divine 
will  for  the  government  of  mankind." 
Imbibing  from  commercial  Venice  and 
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ecclesiastical  Rome  principles  of  state- 
craft and  diplomacy,  the  towns  of  north- 
em  Italy  soon  asserted  their  claims  to 
local  independence,  n^otiated  treaties, 
formed  leagues,  and  "  henceforth  history 
is  no  longer  confined  to  the  proceedings 
o€  the  £napire  and  the  Papacy."  Simi- 
larly, in  the  feudal  kingdoms  founded  on 
the  ruins  of  the  Carlovingian  Empire, 
m^n's  ideas  were  rapidly  changing. 
Feudal  anarchy  was  giving  way  to  kingly 
centralization,  and  out  of  that  centrali- 
zation were  to  originate  the  great  na- 
tional monarchies  that  heralded  the  dawn 
of  modem  history  and  the  creation  of 
the  modem  international  system. 

It  is  with  the  rise  of  these  monarchies 
(a.d.  987-1313)  that  Dr.  Hill  draws 
his  volume  to  a  close.  In  its  immediate 
successor,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Establish- 
ment of  Territorial  Sovereignty,"  he 
proposes  to  complete  the  survey  of  the 


foundation  period  of  European  diplo- 
macy. It  is  then  intended  to  trace  in 
subsequent  volumes  "  The  Diplomacy  of 
the  Age  of  Absolutism,"  "The  Diplomacy 
of  the  Revolutionary  Era,"  "  The  Diplo- 
macy of  the  Constitutional  Movement," 
and  "The  D.plomacy  of  Commercial 
Imperialism,"  thus  bringing  the  history 
of  international  development  down  to 
the  present  time.  These  volume  titles 
of  themselves  suggest  a  work  of  philo- 
sophical conception,  and  if  it  be  executed 
with  the  breadth,  penetration,  and  clear- 
ness of  expression  that  mark  the  first 
installment,  it  will  assuredly  attain  a  high 
standard.  The  results  of  investigation 
are  handled  with  a  narrative  skill  that 
invests  the  driest  of  facts  with  the  inter- 
est of  freshness ;  the  tone  throughout  is 
scrupulously  impartial,  and  the  require- 
ments of  perspective  are  unfailingly 
observed. 
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American  Nation  (The).  Library  Edition. 
VoL  9.  The  American  Revolution.  By  Claude 
Habtead  Van  Tyne,  Ph.D.  Vol.  10.  The  Con- 
isderatioii  and  the  Constitution.  By  Andrew 
Cunningham  McLaughlin,  A.M.  With  Maps. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  iHySji  in.  $2,  net, 
per  voL 

The  discrimination  and  breadth  which  prom- 
ise to  characterize  the  "  The  American 
Nation  "  serial  history  as  a  whole  are  mani- 
fest in  these  two  volumes,  dealing  with  the 
momentous  years  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
succeeding  crucial  period  of  social  uneasi- 
ness, financial  disturbance,  and  political  re- 
orp:anization.  Professor  Van  Tyne,  while 
faithfuIW  and  vividly  foUowfng  the  fortunes 
of  the  Cfontinental  and  British  armies,  pays 
especial  attention  to  the  development  of  the 
civil  machinery  of  the  Revolutionary  party, 
to  the  creation  of  the  several  State  govern- 
nients,  and  to  the  internecine  strife  between 
the  patriots  and  the  loyalists.  His  point  of 
view,  in  which  Director  McLaughlin  concurs, 
is  that  in  order  to  apprehend  the  Revolution 
correctly  it  is  imperative  to  regard  it  as  a 
civil  war  between  opposing  factors  in  the 
British  Empire  rather  than  as  a  struggle 
between  England  and  America  j  and  also  to 
regard  it  as  a  grim  school  of  political  science 
trainings  statesmen  for  the  solution  of  the 
main  problem  to  confront  the  new  nation — 
the  forming  of  a  stable  union — while  at  the 
same  time  giving  impulse  to  ideas  which 
should  render  a  solution  difficult  if  not  im- 


possible. The  thesis  thus  laid  down  is  con- 
sistently developed,  and  with  a  keen  regard 
to  essentials.  It  is  Mr.  McLaughlin's  task 
to  discuss  the  conditions  which  ensued  upon 
the  close  of  the  war  and  endured  until  the 
establishment  of  the  Constitution,  and  he 
brings  out  with  the  greatest  clearness  the 
remarkable  achievement  involved  in  over- 
coming the  obstacles  to  the  reconciliation  of 
local  fiberty  with  central  authority  and  real 
unit^.  In  successive  chapters  he  describes 
the  impotence  of  Congfress,  the  decline  of  the 
National  credit,  the  rivalries  and  jealousies 
of  the  States,  the  currency  crises,  and  the 
popular  unrest,  and  then  passes  to  the  story 
of  the  great  Convention  of  1787  and  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Constitution.  Like  Professor 
Van  Tyne — and,  for  that  matter,  like  almost 
all  the  writers  who  have  as  yet  contributed 
to  the  series — he  shows  a  firm  grasp  of  detail 
and  perspective,  and  his  exposition  is  such 
as  to  leave  all  that  is  salient  impressed  on 
the  scholar's  mind. 

Andrew  Marvell.  By  Augustine  Birrell. 
(English  Men  of  Letters.)  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    4Jix7}4  in.    241  pages.    75c.,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Buddhist  and  Christian  Gospels:  Being 
Ooipel  Parallel*  from  Pall  Texta.  By  Albert  T. 
Edmunds.  (Third  and  Complete  Edition.)  Ed- 
ited by  M.  Anesaki.  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.,  Chicago.    7  x  10  in.    236  pages. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  compara- 
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tive  reHgion  from  a  Japanese  scholar,  this 
volume  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  well  as  a 
positive  value  for  the  student.  That  prince 
among  Oriental  scholars,  the  late  Max  Miil- 
ler,  regarded  it  as  an  open  question  whether 
a  few  of  the  parallel  stories  in  the  Buddhist 
Canon  and  the  Gospels  had  or  had  not  been 
"  carried  from  India  to  Alexandria  and  Pal- 
estine." Professor  Anesaki  holds  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  fundamental  documents 
of  the  Buddhist  and  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
He  only  raises  the  question  whether  the 
Gospel  of  Luke, "  in  certain  traits  extraneous 
to  the  Synoptical  narrative,"  is  indebted  to  a 
Buddhist  source.  This  question  he  submits 
to  the  reader  who  compares  the  parallel  texts 
here  presented.  Mucn  more  than  merely 
such  parallels  is  presented;  pretty  nearly 
every  book  of  the  New  Testament  supplies 
matter  for  a  comparison  with  the  Budahist 
Scriptures,  which  even  the  amateur  in  such 
studies  will  find  interesting.  The  New  Tes- 
tament suffers  nothing  in  the  comparison. 

Christ  of  To-Day  (The):  What?  Whence? 
Wblther?  By  G.  Campbell  Morgan.  The  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  454x7)4  in.  64 
pages.    SOc.,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Codes  of  Hammurabi  and  Moses  (The).  By 
W.  W.  Davies,  Ph.D.  Eaton  &  Mains,  New 
York.  454X7)4  in.  126 pages.  75c.,  net. 
An  English  translation  of  the  recently  dis- 
covered Code  of  Hammurabi,  King  of  Baby- 
lon about  2250  B.C.,  was  published  several 
years  ago.  Professor  Davies  has  added 
value  to  this  by  subjoining  to  its  several 
enactments,  of  which  there  are  nearly  three 
hundred,  the  Mosaic  legislation  upon  the 
same  subjects.  Whether  there  was  any  bor- 
rowing, or  whether  the  similarities  are  due 
to  a  common  type  of  human  nature  and  of 
civilization,  is,  of  course,  a  question  for  in- 
telligent critics.  In  his  preface  Professor 
Davies  exults  over  the  identification  of  Ham- 
murabi with  Amraphel  in  Genesis  xiv.,  as 
proving  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  critics  that 
Abram,  the  hero  of  that  chapter,  and  a  histori- 
cal character,  was  identical  with  Abraham, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Jews.  Admitting  Abram 
to  be  a  historical  hero.  Professor  Paton,  of 
Hartford  Theolog^ical  Seminary,  holds  that 
"  this  identification  has  nothing  in  its  favor ; 
the  names  Abram  and  Abraham  have  no 
etymological  connection."  See  his  "  Early 
Syria  and  Palestine." 

Colonial  Administration.  By  Paul  S.  Reinsch. 
(The  Citizen's  Library.)  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    4'Ax754  in.    422  pages.    »1J0. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Lord  Bvron 

fTbe).  (Cambridge  Edition.)  Houghton,  Mifllin 
&  Co.,  Boston.  S^xS^in.  1,055  pages.  $3. 
The  single-volume  edition  of  the  poets  issued 
by  these  publishers  from  time  to  time  is  now 
extended  by  the  inclusion  of  Lord  Byron. 
The  book  is  not  as  bulky  as  one  would  ex- 
pect from  the  fact  that  it  has  over  a  thou- 
sand pafes,  and  at  the  same  time  is  legible 
and  well  made.  It  may  be  that  the  Byron 
vogve  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  yet  there  always 


will  be  a  demand  for  his  works  as  an  i 
tial  part  of  English  literature,  and  certainly 
they  could  not  be  had  in  a  more  convenient 
form  than  this.  Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More  edits 
the  book  with  judgment  and  restraint 

Constructive  Democracy:  the  BconcMuics  of 
a  Square  Deal.  By  William  E.  Smythe.  Tic 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  457  pages. 
#1.50. 

This  volume  presents  the  evils  of  the  present 
industrial  system  and  proposes  three  reme- 
dies. The  first  is  Senator  Newlands's  plan 
for  dealing  with  the  transportation  problem, 
which  is,  Driefly  stated,  the  organization  M 
all  inter-State  railroads  in  one  great  corpora- 
tion, a  Government  guarantee  of  four  per 
cent  dividends  and  a  Government  prohibition 
of  more  than  four  per  cent,  exclusive  National 
taxation  preferably  on  gross  receipts,  and  so 
adjusted  as  to  secure  for  society  oie  "tin- 
earned  increment"  The  second  remedy  is 
Mr.  Garfield's  plan,  which  is,  briefly  stated, 
a  law  requiring  all  corporations  engaged  in 
inter-State  commerce  to  take  out  a  Federal 
license  and  so  come  under  Federal  super- 
vision. The  first  remedy  would  put  the  rail- 
roads, the  second  the  trusts,  under  the  siroer- 
V'sion  of  the  Naticnal  Government  The  third 
lemedy  is  National  irrigation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  unused  lands,  and  adequate 
protection  of  them  from  the  landgrabber, 
that  they  may  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the 
"  surplus  man."  The  writer  is  very  much  in 
earnest ;  he  has  made  a  study  of  present 
conditions,  actual  problems,  and  proposed 
remedies ;  but  we  see  no  evidence  that  he  is 
familiar  with  the  economic  history  of  the 
past  His  book  is  journalistic  rather  than 
academic  in  its  spirit.  We  do  not  know  the 
author,  but  we  should  surmise  that  his  train- 
ing has  been  in  a  journalist's  sanctum,  not  in 
a  professor's  chair.  But  if  so,  he  has  a  much 
better  g^rasp  on  the  industrial  situation  than 
most  journalists  have.  We  should  like  to 
see  his  book  read  and  pondered  by  all  jour- 
nalists and  Con^essmen.  This  is  not  tite 
place  to  discuss  his  theories.  Such  discusaon 
would  involve  a  much  fuller  statement  of 
them,  and  both  discriminating  praise  and 
criticism. 

Crowell's   Flexible    Thin    Paper    Classics: 
Adam  Bede,  by  George  Eliot.  Romola,  by  George 
Eliot.    Heniy  Bamond,  by  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,    vanity  Pair,  by  William  Makneace 
Thackeray.  HypaUa.by  ClurlesKinssley.  Ivan- 
hoe,  by  Sir  W'aJter  Scott    KenUwoith,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.    Jane  Byre,  by  Charlotte  Bronti. 
John  Hali&z,  by  Miss  Mulock.    Last  Days  of 
Pompeii,  by  Bulwer  Lytton.    Laet  of  the  MoU- 
cana,  byjames  Fenimore  Cooper.    The  Spy,  by 
James   Fenimore    Cooper.      Lcma    Doonc,   by 
Richard  Doddridge  Blackmoie.   Marble  Pann,li^ 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.    Tale  of  Two  Citice,  by 
Charles  Dickens.    Tollers  of  the  Sea,  byVktor 
Hugo.    Three  Musketeers,  by  Alexander  Domas. 
Twenty    Years    After,   by   Alexander   Dduks. 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  by  Harriet  Beecber  Stowc 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.   4)4x7  in. 
20  vols.    Per  vol.,  tl.25. 
All  book-buyers  regard  with  pleasure  Ae 
increase  in  the  number  of  new  editions  of 
famous  books  in  the  now  popular  and  ex- 
tremely attractive  form  given  to  the  volumes 
named  above.    It  is  a  triumph  of  modera 
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book-making  that,  bv  the  use  of  thin  though 
opaque  paper,  a  work  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions can  be  put  into  the  form  of  a  small 
book  easily  supped  into  the  pocket  The 
list  of  volumes  included  in  this  "  Thin  Paper 
CTla^cs  "  series  speaks  for  itself.  The  books 
ax«  yrM  printed,  with  perfectly  legible  type, 
ha.ve  photogravure  portraits  and  other  illus- 
ti-ai.tions,  and  are  bound  in  flexible  leather  in 
attractive  colors.  Each  book  is  placed  in  a 
box  by  itself.  Some  or  all  of  these  books 
^would  decidedly  make  an  acceptable  holiday 
present.  It  is  now  possible,  by  the  judicious 
selection  from  the  numerous  series  of  thin- 
pa.per  books,  to  put  into  a  small  bookcase 
a.n  astonishing  amount  of  good  literature. 

Cranford :  A  PUy.  By  Marguerite  Mering- 
ton.  Fox,  DufSeld  &  Co.,  New  York.  SUxSH 
in.    99  pages.    (IJ5. 

A   not  unskillful  dramatization  for  amateur 

theatricals  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  ever  fresh  and 

delig;htful  tale. 

Creed  of  Christ  (The).  By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Venable  Lancaster.  The  Presbyterian  Committee 
at  PubUcation,  Richmond,  Va.  4KX7K  in.  206 
paa^BS.    60c 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Cro'vrn  of  Science  (The):  The  Incarnation  of 
Ood  in  Mankind.  By  A.  Morris  Stewart,  M.A. 
Andrew  Melrose,  London.    5Kx8K  in.    i26pages. 

B^mmy  of  EU»  (The).  Edited  by  Helen  J. 
Robins.  (Poclcet  American  and  English  Clas- 
sics.) The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  4x5K  >n- 
«U  paces.    25c. 

Ewamgeliatic  Awakening  (The).  By  Went- 
worth  F.  Stewart.  Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York. 
4Mx7Min.  201  pages.  7k.,  net. 
The  Introduction  to  this  little  book  of  a 
successful  Methodist  pastor  strikes  the  true 
note.  Any  real  religious  awakening,  writes 
Or.  George  Elliott,  of  Detroit,  must  oe  char- 
acterized by  "  a  restored  communion  with 
Ood  and  a  revival  of  righteousness.  ...  It 
will  seek  to  save  the  outer  Ufe  as  well  as  the 
souls  of  men.  It  will  preach  a  full  salvation, 
large  enough  to  redeem  society  from  selfish- 
ness, business  from  baseness,  and  politics 
from  pollution."  It  is  disappointing  to  find 
this  breadth  of  view  not  mamtained  in  the 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  which 
the  social  and  ethical  interests  affected  by  a 
thoroughly  evangelistic  awakening  miss  due 
attention.  As  far  as  it  goes  it  is  an  excellent 
book,  though  thus  limited. 

Expansion  of  ChristianiQr  in  the  First  Three 
Caoturiaa  (The).    By  Adolf  Hamack.     Trans- 
lated and  Edited  by  James  Moffatt,  B.D.,  D.D. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.    5Kx9in.   488 
paces.    >3,net. 
The  present  volume  exhibits  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Church,  together  with  its  spread 
and  the  counter-movements  against  it.    Its 
spread    is  shown    in    the  double  aspect  of 
extent  and  intensity,  and  with  reference  to 
special  classes  affected  by  it    The  survey 
taken  of  the  Roman  world  as  progressively 
affected,   century  by    century,  bnngs  into 
view  all  the  historical  evidence  now  accessi- 
ble with  the  minuteness  of  detail  that  was  to 
be  expected  of  the  learned  author.    Even  at 
the  opening  of  the  fourth  century  Christians 


seem  to  have  constituted  in  hardly  any 
province  a  clear  majoritjr  of  the  population, 
and  throughout  the  Empire  amounted  to  but 
three  or  foiu'  millions.  Hellenistic  as  she 
was  at  the  outset,  the  stronghold  of  the 
Church  continued  to  be  in  Greek-speaking 
lands,  and  at  the  time  of  the  first  oequmenic^ 
council  its  headquarters  were  in  Asia  Minor, 
not  in  Rome.  Professor  Hamack  distin- 
guishes a  "  pre-catholic  "  from  the  "  catho- 
uc"  Christianity  originating  in  the  second 
century,  and  his  finding  upon  the  mooted 
question  of  the  "histonc  episcopate"  sub- 
verts some  extreme  claims  now  current 
He  thus  sums  up  his  survey  of  the  greatest 
religious  movement  on  record:  "To  this 
Church  the  human  race  round  the  basinof  the 
Mediterranean  belonged  without  exception, 
about  the  year  300,  in  so  far  as  the  religion, 
morals,  and  higher  attainments  of  uiese 
nations  were  of  any  consequence."  Only 
the  ancient  learning  remained  pagan,  and 
perished  by  degrees.  The  reason  assigned 
for  this  wonderful  expansion  is  the  universal- 
ism  of  Christianity;  it  "came  forward  to 
represent  all  previous  movements  in  the  his- 
tory of  religion.  .  .  .  Christianity,  viewed  in 
its  essence,  was  something  simple,  something 
which  could  blend  with  coefficients  of  the 
most  diverse  nature,  something  which,  in 
fact,  sought  out  all  such  coefficients.  ...  To 
the  simple  it  was  simple ;  to  the  sublime, 
sublime.  It  was  a  universal  religion,  in  the 
sense  that  it  enjoined  precepts  bmding  upon 
all  men,  and  also  in  the  sense  that  it  brought 
men  what  each  individual  specially  craved. 
.  .  .  On  what  was  eternal  and  on  what  was 
transient  alike  Christianity  had  set  the  cross." 

Fifty  Piano  Compositions  by  Robert  Schu- 

mmnn.  Edited  by  Xaver  Scharwenka.  (The 
Musician's  Library.)  Chas.  H.  Ditson  &  Co., 
New  York.    9>4xl2Min.    188  pages.    »2.50. 

This  volume  of  the  Musician's  Library  con- 
tains an  introduction  in  German  and  English 
by  Xaver  Scharwenka.  The  translation  is 
done  by  Frederic  Field  Bullard.  As  an 
interpretation  this  introduction  is  not  equal 
to  the  introductions  of  some  of  the  otner 
volumes  in  this  series. 

Floyd's  Flowers :  Being  One  Hundred  Short 
Stories  Olemned  from  the  Storehouse  of  Human 
Knowledge  and  Experience.  By  Professor  Silas 
X.  Floyd,  A.M.,  D.D.  Illustrated  byjohn  Henry 
Adams.  Hertel,  Jenkins  &  Co.,  Cnicago,  Ilf. 
5)4X8  in.    326  pages.    «1. 

French  Profiles.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7Ji  in.    372  pages. 

»1.60,net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Gambler  (The).  By  Katherine  Cecil  Thur- 
ston. Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York. 
4Hx7Hin.  499pages.  tl.SO. 
Mrs.  Thurston's  "The  Masouerader" 
achieved  a  success  not  exceeded  by  any 
novel  of  last  year.  Naturally,  her  new  story 
will  be  read  widely  and  with  attentive  inter- 
est. It  seems  to  us  to  show  signs  of  hurried 
writing  and  sometimes  of  false  sentiment 
The  "  gambler  "  is  an  Irish  girl  whose  father 
lives  fast,  gambles  frightfully,  and  dies  from 
an  accident  in  a  horse-race.    Married  to  a 
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noble-hearted  but  tiresome  old  archsologist, 
Qodagh  is  introduced  to  some  fashionable 
people  in  Venice ;  takes  her  first  plunge  into 
bridge  whist  and  roulette ;  is  solemnly  warned 
by  a  young  man  called  by  his  enemies  "  Sir 
Galahad  "  (and  we  regret  to  sav  that  this  Sir 
Walter  seems  to  us  a  pompous  Sore,  although 
he  is  intended  to  be  everything  that  is  fine 
and  grand) ;  withdraws  for  a  time  from  the 
giddy  whirl ;  but  after  her  husband's  death 
plunges  again  into  fashionable  gambling,  com- 
promises herself,  though  with  no  evilinten- 
tion,  with  a  scheming  old  roui,  and  is  saved 
from  ruin  and  restored  to  her  eminently  re- 
spectable lover.  The  moral  lesson  is  obvi- 
ous, perhaps  too  obvious.  As  a  story  the 
book  will  not  compare  well  in  force  and 
originality  with  "  The  Masquerader,"  and,  in 
our  judgment,  parts  of  Mrs.  Thurston's  "  The 
Circle"  showed  more  literary  quality  than 
either  of  her  later  books. 

Oeisabub  von  Engelberg  (Der).  By  Julius 
Lohmever.  Edited  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  4KX6M  in.  182 
pages. 

Helps  and  Hints  in  Nursing.     B\ 


By  J.  Quintin 
Edition.)     The 


Griffith,  M.D.,   Ph.D.    (Family 

John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.    5x7K  in. 

«D  pages.    «lJO,net.    (Postage,  ISc.) 

A  practical  and  sensible  book  which  may  be 
commended  for  use  in  families  and  by  all 
who  have  to  do  with  illness. 

HisLofe:  In  the  Words  of  the  Pour  Qoapels. 

Prepared  by  Pastors  of  Oak  Park,  Illinois.  The 
Pastors'  Publishing  Union,  Oak  Park,  lU.  4x6 
in.   226  pages.    lOc.    (Postage,  4c) 

This  handy  volume,  of  pocket  size,  has  the 
advantage  of  giving  the  best  text — the  Ameri- 
can Standard  Edition  of  the  Revised  Version 
^-of  singular  cheapness,  and  of  being  a  prod- 
uct of  interdenominational  co-operation  in  a 
flourishing  suburb  of  Chicago  for  the  pro- 
motion of  a  wider  reading  of  the  Gospel  story. 

History  of  Egypt  (A).  Vol.  III.  Prom  the 
XlXth  to  the  XXXth  DynaMiea.  By  W.  M. 
Flinders  Petrie,  Hon.  D.C.L..  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  Dhistrated.  Charles  Soibner's 
Sons,  New  York.    5x8  in.    406  pages.    »l25. 

The  name  of  the  distinguished  explorer  is  a 
sufficient  commendation  of  his  work.  The 
period  covered  is  the  thousand  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  conquest  by  Alexander, 
when  the  old  Kgypt  that  "  had  led  the  civili- 
zation of  the  Mediterranean  for  all  its  youth 
of  five  thousand  years  or  more "  was  suc- 
ceeded, as  the  torch-bearer  of  progress,  by 
Greece.  It  is  much  to  say  that  there  is  "  no 
other  country  of  which  there  is  a  complete 
index  to  every  historical  monument  that  is 
known,  with  a  translation  or  abstract  of  every 
historical  text"  Of  the  work  that  this  fact 
implies  Mr.  Petrie  himself  has  done  a  re- 
markable part.  As  to  the  exodus  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  is  here  dated  at  1213  B.C., 
the  testimony  now  available  is  inconclusive. 

History  of  the  Seventh  Connecticut  Volun- 
teer in&ntry,  Hawley's  Bricade,  Terry's  Division 
Tenth  .\miy  Corps.  1»>I-1,S(>5.  Compiled  by 
Stephen  \V.i(klev  For  sale  by  Belknap  &  War- 
field,  Chajiel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  SxSK 
in.    31s  pages,    fl. 


n  Miatero  del  Poeta.  Da  Antonio  Foraz- 
zaro.  409  poses.  Sx7X  in.  Baklini,  Cast(ddi  It 
Compognia,  Milan. 

Of  all  Sig^or  Fogazzaro's  norels,  this  one  is 
likely  to  appeal  with  peculiar  {wwer  to  all 
lovers  of  love  stories — and  who  is  not  to  be 
included  in  that  cat^ory?  The  book  is 
poetic  from  start  to  fimsh.  yet  the  interest  of 
the  plot  is  well  maintained.  The  character- 
drawing,  however,  seems  deficient  in  that 
the  minor  characters  stand  out  with  rather 

freater  distinctness  than  do  the  hero  and 
eroine.  In  point  of  style  the  romance  may 
be  put  alongside  the  author's  "  Piccolo  Mondo 
Antico "  and  "  Piccolo  Mondo  Mondemo." 
It  will  hardly  challenge  as  much  popular  in- 
terest, however,  as  did  his  "  Daniele  Cortis," 
that  clever  sketch  of  Italian  political  life. 

Jewish  Spectre  (The).  ByGeorgeH.  Warner. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.     5x8  in. 

377  pages.  (iJO. 
This  tide  is  more  catchy  than  communica- 
tive. The  reader  does  not  at  once  find  out 
what  the  "  spectre  "  is.  At  first  it  seems  to 
be  a  spectral  fear  that  the  Jew  is  to  crowd 
out  all  competitors  in  the  stnig^le  for  exist- 
ence, and  this  "  modem  superstition"  is  bit- 
ingly  castigated.  Later  it  comes  out  that  the 
really  troublesome  "  spectre  "  in  the  writer's 
mind  is  in  the  domain  of  religious  specula- 
tion, and  that  Matthew  Arnold  and  Renan 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  rearing  its  hoirid 
front  in  modem  literature.  Not  that  they 
created  it ;  they  foimd  it  in  those  chapters 
of  (the  second)  Isaiah  in  which  the"  servant" 
of  God  is  described — "  that  actual  imperish- 
able Israel  of  their  pious  hope  and  our  super- 
stition." It  is  all  a  fiction,  Mr.  Warner  insists, 
that  the  Hebrew  religion,  or  the  Christian, 
was  based  on  the  idea  of  righteousness. 
They  were  based  on  the  idea  of  Sin  and  how 
to  expiate  it  The  Old  Testament  concep- 
tion of  God,  and  of  man's  relation  to  God,  is 
the  "  spectre  "  that  has  filled  the  world  with 
delusion,  priestcraft,  persecution,  servility, 
and  cruelty.  How  the  idea  of  sin  could  have 
arisen  except  as  contradictory  to  an  antece- 
dent idea  of  righteousness,  any  more  than  a 
shadow  can  appear  before  light  appears,  Mr. 
Warner  does  not  explain.  Equally  visionary 
is  his  prospect  of  relief :  "  That  the  civilized 
world  could  be  better  and  happier  if  the  Bible 
were  to  disappear  ...  I  have  no  doubt" 
Much  that  he  says  has  been  as  well  said  by 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Ingersoll,  who,  moreover, 
was  his  superior  in  religious  feeling.  The 
book  is  cleverly  written,  and  makes  many 
^fxA  hits  at  shining  marks  of  folly ;  but  that 
It  is,  as  announced, "  an  extraordinary  "  book, 
except  in  wrongheadedness,  does  not  appear. 

Little  Mother  and  Qeorgie.  By  Gertrude 
Smith.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New  Vocfc. 
6Kx$Kin.    ISIpagM.    «lJO,net. 

LomaDoone.  By  Richard  Doddridge  Black- 
more.  Edited  by  Albert  L.  Baiboor.  (Pocket 
American  and  English  Classics.)  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York.    ?x5)i  in.    642  pages.    25c 

McAllister  and  His  Double.  By  Arthur 
Train.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scrifaner's  Sons,  New 
York.    5x754  in.    341  pages.    »1.50. 

Mr.  Train  has  managed  to  make  burglary 
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amusing  as  successfully  as  did  Mr.  Homung 
in  his  "Raffles."  McAllister's  "double^' 
is  a  scamp  of  a  valet  who  gets  his  master,  a 
bius^  clubman,  into  all  sorts  of  scrapes,  and 
extricates  him  cleverly  at  just  the  nght  mo- 
ment. The  stories  are  certainly  lively  and 
readable  in  a  high  degree,  and  the  book  is 
sure  to  meet  with  popiuar  success. 

Napoleonic  Exiles  in  America  (The):  A 
study  Is  American  Diplomatic  HlMocy,  iSij-i). 
By  Jesse  S.  Reeves,  Ph.O.  (Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
vecsity  Studies  in  Historical  and  PoliticU  Science. 
Series  XXni.)  The  Johns  Hopltlns  Press,  Balti- 
inoce,  Md.   6x9K  in.    134  pages. 

On  Two  Continents:  Memories  of  Half  a 
Ccatuiy.  By  Marie  Hansen  Taylor,  with  the  Co- 
operation of  Lilian  Bayard  Taylor  Kiliani.  Illus- 
trated. Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York.  6x9 
in.     309  pages.    $2.75,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Passport  (The).  Bv  Richard  Bagot  Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York.  Sx7K  in.  417  pages.  (1.50. 
This  story  of  Italy  in  our  day  is  unusual  in 
the  strength  of  its  plot  and  the  artistic  and 
continuous  development  of  the  story.  In 
some  ways  the  book  will  recall  Mr.  Marion 
Crawford's  tales,  not  so  much  in  its  way  of 
writing  as  in  its  subject  and  in  its  picture  of 
intimate  social  conaitions  in  modem  Italy. 
It  seems  to  us  that  as  regards  the  quality  of 
readableness  and  exciting  plot  it  is  much  the 
best  of  Mr.  Bagot's  stories.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  here,  as  in  former 
books,  Mr.  Bagot  occasionally  oSends  Uie 
taste  of  his  readers  quite  unnecessarily. 

Philosophia  Ultima.  Vol.  3.  The  Scientific 
Problema  of  Religion  and  the  Christian  Evi- 
dences of  the  Phydcal  and  Paycbical  Sdencea. 
Bt  the  Late  Charles  Woodruff  Shields,  D.D., 
L.I.O.  'With  a  Biographical  Sketch  bv  William 
Milligan  Sloane.  Charles  Scribner's  Sans,  New 
York.  5Hx9Kin.  227  pages.  (J,  net. 
The  late  Professor  Shields,  of  Princeton, 
obtained  deserved  reputation  as  a  highly 
appreciated  academic  preacher,  and  as  a 
man  of  literanr  genius,  whose  drama,  "  The 
Reformer  of  Geneva,"  drew  praise  from  the 
Shakespearean  critic,  Professor  Dowden. 
The  best  part  of  his  life  was  given  to  working 
out  the  scheme  of  philosophy  whose  prole- 
gomena in  pamphlet  form  appeared  in  1861, 
and  whose  concluding  volume  is  now  issued. 
The  ^oal  of  the  final  philosophy  is  justly 
conceived  bjr  Professor  Shields  as  combining 
"  the  perfectibility  of  science  and  the  demon- 
strabUity  of  religion."  In  the  present  volume 
the  scientific  problems  of  religion  and  its 
scientific  evidences  are  successively  dis- 
oissed.  The  main  positions  taken  are  open 
to  serious  question.  Recognizing  but  "  two 
factors  of  knowledge,  reason  and  revelation," 
these  seem  to  be  regarded  as  external  to  each 
other,  as  a  dark  room  and  a  light  that  is  to 
be  brought  into  it  from  outside.  But  if  the 
divine  immanence  is  a  fact,  there  is  no  such 
dualism :  the  reason  in  which  God  indwells 
must  be  reg:arded  as  having  the  capacity  of 
developing  under  divine  influence  into  that 
enliehtenment  which  may  well  be  termed 
revdation.  It  also  seems  indefensible  to 
narrow  the  content  of  the  term  "  revelation," 
when  thus  misconceived  as  external  to  reason, 


to  the  Bible  only.  But  if  one  must  reckon 
the  imprecatory  psalms  as  a  part  of  divine 
revelation,  as  Professor  Shields  does,  what 
must  one  do  with  Cleanthes's  noble  "  Hymn 
to  Zeus  "  ?  Comparative  religion  has  broken 
down  the  exclusive  identification  of  revela- 
tion with  the  Bible.  As  to  the  scientific  evi- 
dences of  religion,  one  must  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Shields's  argument  so  oscillates  from 
strict  to  loose,  and  from  maximum  to  mini- 
mum claims,  as  to  yield  rather  limited  satis- 
faction, except  to  a  somewhat  thin-spun  con- 
ception of  the  term  "  scientific." 

Pictures  of  Life  and  Character.    By  John 

Leech.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.  8Kx6i<in.  195  pages.  »1.50. 
It  is  pleasant  to  have  in  this  book  so  full  and 
satisfactory  a  collection  of  John  Leech's  pic- 
tures. Thackeray  truly  described  Leech's 
work  when  he  said  that  "  the  truth  and 
strength,  the  free  vigor  and  the  kind  humor, 
the  John  Bull  pluck  and  spirit  of  that  man 
are  approached  by  no  competitor." 

Problems  of  Philosophy,  or  Principles  of 


Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Redeemed  Life  After  Death  (The).  By 
Charles  Cuthbert  HaU.  The  Fleming  H.  Revefl 
Co.,  New  York.    454x7H  in.    58  pages.    50c.,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War.  By  Mrs. 
Roger  A.  Pryor.  (Revised  and  Enlarged  Edi- 
tion.) The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  VAxVA 
in.    418  pages.    (2,  net. 

Very  few  books  indeed  of  last  year,  outside 
of  fiction,  received  a  wider  reading  than  did 
Mrs.  Pryor's  "  Reminiscences."  They  are 
immensely  entertaining  in  themselves,  and 
they  afford  a  delightful  and  attractive  picture 
of  old-time  Southern  society.  This  new  edi- 
tion, which  contains  new  chapters,  should 
find  its  way  to  many  who  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  work. 

Robert  Louis    Stevenson's    Works.    (Bio- 
graphical Edition.)    With  a   Preface  by   Mrs. 
Stevenson.    St.  Ivea.    Complete  Poems.     The 
Wrong  Bo*.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
4x6Kui.    528pa0n. 
These  three  additional  volumes  of  the  excel- 
lent small  edition  of  Stevenson's  work  con- 
tain fuller  prefaces  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  than 
most  of  the  other  volumes.    We  have  repeat- 
edly commended  the  form  and  typography 
of  the  edition. 

Rose  o'  the  River.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  4Hx7>S 
m.  177  pages.  Sl.25. 
A  sweet  and  natural  love  story  with  a  rugged 
background.  Logging  and  iam-breaking  on 
the  Saco  give  outdoor  freshness  and  action 
to  the  narrative,  while  Rose's  grandsire, 
"Old  Kennebec,"  affords  spontaneous  fun. 
The  real  interest,  however,  is  in  Rose's  ro- 
mance, its  tragic  break,  and  its  happy  renew- 
al. All  this  is  told  with  perfect  joyousness 
and  sincerity,  and  the  author,  as  is  usual 
with  her,  keeps  well  on  the  right  side  of  the 
line  that  divides  sentiment  from  sentimental- 
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Sabina.  By  Helen  Reimensnyder  Martin. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.    SxSin.   233  pages. 

Again  Mrs.  Martin  takes  us  into  that  un- 
known world  so  near  to  our  own  doors  where 
langjuage,  manners,  religious  beliefs,  and  dress 
seem  almost  mediseval— the  country  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch.  In  place  of  "Tillie, 
the  Mennonite  maid,"  we  have  Sabina,  a 
typical  Amish  maiden.  Into  the  curious, 
narrow  little  community  of  which  her  family 
forms  a  part,  comes  from  the  great  world  an 
artist,  a  man  whose  type  and  individuality 
are  absolutely  novel  to  the  Amish  people. 
The  story  that  follows  is  full  of  quaintly 
amusing  talk  and  contains  also  a  pathetic 
love  story.  How  strangely  that  story  ends, 
and  what  singular  and  apparently  incredible 
psychic  phenomena  Sabina  develops,  must 
not  be  told  here. 

Southern  Italy  and  Sicily  and  the  Rulers  of 
tbc  South.  By  Francis  Marion  Crawford.  Illus- 
trated. The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5^x8 
in.    411  pages.    $i,  net. 

No  one  should  by  any  chance  visit  Sicily  or 
southern  Italy  without  first  having  read  Mr. 
Crawford's  book.  This  new  edition  puts 
into  one  volume,  not  at  all  bulky  or  incon- 
venient, what  was  formerly  presented  in  two. 
The  illustrations  are  capital  and  are  well 
printed,  and  in  every  way  the  edition  is  satis- 
factory. 

Sporting  Sketches.  By  Edwyn  Sandys.  II- 
histrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
SKxSKin.    389  pages.    »1.75. 

Mr.  Sandys's  "  Trapper  Jim  "  made  a  notable 
hit  because  it  treated  of  sport  in  a  dramatic 
and  personal  way,  mingling  anecdote  and 
incident  with  information.  Much  the  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  the  present  book,  which 
consists  of  many  papers  published  separately, 
and  yet  properly  united  because  they  have  a 
common  interest.  Picturesque  accounts  of 
shooting  and  fishing,  pleasant  descriptions  of 
out-of-door  experiences, practical  information 
for  the  camper,  fisher,  and  hunter — all  are 
here  united,  and  rarely  are  sporting  sketches 
found  of  interest  to  so  wide  an  audience  as 
this  book  will  attract. 

Telling  Bible  Stories.  By  Louise  Seymour 
Houghton.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x8  in.  285  pages.  »I  J5,  net. 
This  is  a  book  of  high  value  for  all  who 
would  bring  to  fruitage  in  mature  years  the 
"  natural  piety  "  which  is  latent  in  the  child, 
according  to  that  sound  maxim  of  early  Chris- 
tianity, ''anima  naturaliUr  Christiana^'' 
Mrs.  Houghton  makes  it  clear  that  "the 
themes  which  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  Bible 
stories  are  the  great  central  themes  in  which 
all  experience,_  all  knowledge,  all  study  of 
science  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  theology 
and  morals',  sooner  or  later  meet."  She 
treats  them  on  the  sound  principle  that  they 
are  historical  in  the  broader  sense  as  types 
of  universal  experience,  so  that  it  need  not 
be  inquired  whether  they  are  historical  in 
the  narrower  sense  as  narratives  of  a  partic- 
ular individual  experience.  These  stories, 
bringing  human  life,  as  they  do,  everywhere 
into  contact  with  God,  are  the  fittest  food 


for  the  religious  nature  of  the  child.  As 
treated  by  Mrs.  Houghton,  they  tend  to  his 
normal  spiritual  development  m  a  growing 
consciousness  of  God.  It  would  be  well  for 
makers  of  Sunday-school  lessons  to  study 
this  book. 

Under  Rocking  Skies.  By  L.  Frank  Tooker. 

Illustrated.    The  Century  Co,  New  York.    5x8 
in.    282  pages.    »1.S0. 

A  Story  of  love  and  of  the  sea,  told  with  not 
a  little  spontaneity  and  abounding  in  action 
and  incident  The  adventures  take  place 
during  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
crew  and  fellow-passengers  are  varied  in 
character  and  sex,  so  that  sentiment  as  well 
as  plot  has  its  place  in  this  remarkable  sea 
voyage. 

Use  of  the  Scriptures  in  Theology  (The): 
The  Nathaniel  WUUam  Taylor  Lectuiea  fer 
nos.  By  William  Newton  Clarke.  D.D.  Charles 
Saibner^s  Sons,  New  York.  Sx7M  in-  ITOpoges. 
>1,  net. 

Though  this  is  a  small  book,  it  may  be  reck- 
oned equal  to  the  best  productions  of  its 
author.  Its  fundamental  premiss  is  that  a 
rationally  sound  theology  depends  on  the* 
soundness  of  the  meth<xl  of  using  the  Bible 
as  a  source  of  theology.  Dr.  Clarke  shows 
that  the  traditional  method  is  unsound,  and 
what  mischief  has  been  done  by  it  He  then 
discusses  the  problem  created  by  the  search 
for  a  sound  method,  what  this  method  is,  and 
what  its  results,  both  negative  and  positive. 
He  holds  that  theology  must  be  theocentric 
Christian  theology  is  limited  to  the  exposition 
of  the  Christian  conception  of  God ;  its  source 
is  limited  to  what  Jesus  has  revealed  of  the 
character  and  ways  of  God.  Non-Christian 
and  pre-Christian  conceptions  of  God  exist 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New, 
and  these  a  sound  method  must  exclude  as 
sources  of  Christian  theology,  which  depends 
wholly  on  the  spiritual  insight  learned  from 
Jesus  to  think  his  thoughts  of  God.  Theol- 
ogy thus  pursued  no  longer  depends  on  any 
theory  of  inspiration, "  a  misleading  guide  to 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures."  The  prepara- 
tory work  toward  such  a  theology  is  now 
being  done  by  Biblical  criticism.  Its  result 
will  be  the  development  of  a  theology  largely 
independent  of  such  criticism ;  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  God  for  the  Bible  as  the  tn<e 
foundation  of  faith.  Such  a  theology  wil" 
be  comprised  in  a  smaller  book,  with  fewti 
topics ;  out  it  "  will  have  the  unmixed  divine 
for  its  material." 

WUd  Irishman  (The).  By  T.  W.  H.  Cros- 
Und.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7^  ia- 
196  pages.  ffjO. 
This  author  brought  himself  into  notice  bv 
writing  a  very  disagreeable  book,  with  a  still 
more  disagreeable  tide,  "  The  Unspeakable 
Scot."  Apart  from  the  fact  that  in  its  very 
title  the  book  was  an  affront  to  a  whole 
people,  it  was  written  with  an  assumed  viru- 
lence which  obviously  had  a  conunercial 
basis.  The  present  book  has  a  less  objection- 
able title,  but  is  equally  worthless,  if  it  be 
regarded  as  a  serious  attempt  at  studying  the 
Irish  character. 
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LttUrs  addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever,  must 
in  all  cases  be  accompanied  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  be 
published  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


The  Child  I^bor  Bill  in  Georgia 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

He  who  believes  that  commercialism  is  the 
dominant  force  of  the  age  should  have  wit- 
nessed the  altruistic  scene  in  the  Georgia 
House  of  Representatives  during  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Child  Labor  Bill. 

The  scenes  were  filled  to  repletion  with 
the  representative  women  of  the  State,  whose 
presence  aroused  a  chivalrous  spirit,  which 
was  apparent  in  the  manner  of  each  speaker, 
which  rang  like  a  clarion  bell  in  the  tone  of 
every  man  who  voted  in  the  affirmative.  The 
one  negro  member  in  the  House  arose  and 
explained  his  vote,  saying  in  part  that,  though 
the  bill  did  not  affect  the  children  of  his 
race,  they  not  being  employed  in  cotton-miUs 
but  free  to  attend  the  schools  made  possible 
for  them  by  the  white  taxpayers  dividing  the 
educational  fund  with  them  dollar  for  dollar, 
justice  demanded  that  he  cast  his  vote  for 
the  white  children  of  Georgia. 

Thus  he  stands  on  record  as  desiring  that 
tiie  white  mill  children  of  his  State  be  given 
equal  opportunities  with  the  children  of  the 
neero  race. 

Let  those  laugh  who  will  and  exclaim, "  The 
bnttom  rail  is  on  top,"  the  people  of  Geor- 
g:ia  will  always  give  the  full  measure  of 
praise  to  this  same  negro  for  his  act  of  pa- 
triotism and  humanity.  So  eloquent  were 
the  speeches,  so  effective  the  work  done  by 
the  advocates  of  the  bill,  that  it  passed  by  a 
vote  of  103  in  the  affirmative  to  62  in  the 
negative. 

Ten  days  later  the  same  scene  was  enacted 
in  the  Senate  chamber  as  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with,  however,  a  far  differ- 
ent signification.  He  who  dared  to  lift  his 
voice  for  the  people  against  the  mighty  mill 
barons  was  sneered  at  in  a  manner  which 
surprised  those  who  were  simple  enough  to 
think  the  Senators,  like  the  Representatives, 
were  elected  by  the  people  to  serve  the 
people. 

When  the  President  of  the  Georgia  Senate 
left  his  chair  to  speak  for  the  interests  that 
elected  him  against  the  children  of  Georgia, 
all  hope  was  lost,  and  everyone  was  prepared 
lor  the  vote  which  followed — 23  negpatives  to 
17  affirmatives. 

Thus  was  the  will  of  the  people  of  Georgia 
ignored. 

Thus  for  two  years  longer  were  the  shackles 
of  slavery  fastened  upon  the  mill  children  of 
Georgia. 

It  developed  during  the* discussions  that 
about  half  the  capital  mvested  in  cotton-mills 
comes  from  the  North  and  West.  Therein 
it  becomes  a  National  matter,  with  responsi- 


bility resting  on  the  shoulders  of  every  stock- 
holder, lives  he  in  Maine  or  Louisiana.  It  is 
to  the  big,  philanthropic  heart  of  America 
that  the  advocates  of  the  Georgia  child 
labor  bill  will,  during  the  next  two  years, 
make  their  appeal.  The  evil  has  only  to  be 
known  to  be  eradicated.  The  Southern 
presidents  are  ready  at  the  word  of  command 
from  the  Northern  stockholders  to  emanci- 
pate the  white  slaves  of  Georgia.  That  that 
command  will  soon  arrive  is  the  hope  of 
every  well-wisher  of  the  race,  as  the  white 
child  cannot  be  crushed  in  the  Southland 
without  injury  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race 
throughout  the  entire  country.  As  long  as 
the  present  conditions  remain,  it  is  a  National 
calamity,  as  the  amelioration  will  be  a 
National  benediction.  X. 

What  is  Socialism? 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  point  out  two 
statements  that  appear  to  be  inaccurate  in 
your  otherwise  excellent  editorial  published 
in  The  Outlook  on  the  2d  inst.,  under  the 
heading  "  The  Moralization  of  Property." 

"  There  is  a  school  of  Socialists,"  you  say, 
"  whose  motto  is  that '  property  is  robbery. ' " 
"  And  the  purpose  of  this  school  of  Socialists 
IS,"  you  say,  "  to  abolish  private  property." 

Now,  of  course  it  has  become  one  of  the 
inalienable  rights  of  American  statesmen 
and  American  writers  to  apply  the  name 
"  Socialist "  quite  indiscriminately  and  quite 
arbitrarily.  President  Roosevelt  has  even 
been  called  a  Socialist  by  some  persons  who 
desired  to  criticise  him  and  did  not  know  of 
a  better  way  to  do  it.  And  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  for  me  to  know  what  particular 
"  school "  of  persons  who  believe  that  "  prop- 
erty is  robbery"  the  editor  of  The  Outlook 
had  in  mind  when  he  branded  this  new  col- 
lection of  "  Socialists." 

But  this  I  do  know:  It  was  Proudhon 
who  first  laid  down  the  doctrine  that  "  prop- 
erty is  theft."  And  Proudhon  was  not  a 
Socialist,  but  a  philosophical  Anarchist.  Fur- 
thermore, his  doctrine  is  not  indorsed  by  any 
one  who  has  a  right  to  call  himself  a  Socialist, 
or  advocated  in  any  Socialist  platform.  Of 
course  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  some  gentle- 
man who  believes  that "  property  is  robbery  " 
from  calling  himself  a  "  Socialist,"  any  more 
than  there  is  a  law  pi-ohibiting  those  who 
believe  in  polygamy  from  calling  themselves 
Presbyterians.  It  is  simply  a  misuse  of 
terms  in  each  case,  to  which  there  is  no  pen- 
alty attached  except  the  hilarity  of  those  who 
know  better. 

But  the  3,000,000  Socialists  in  Germany 
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do  not  believe  that  "  property  is  robbery," 
nor  are  they  trying  to  abolish  it.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  400.000  American  Socialists 
who  last  year  voted  for  Eugene  V.  Debs  for 
President  On  the  contrary,  the  reason  for 
the  existence  of  a  strong  Socialist  sentiment 
in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States  is 
because  the  capitalist  system  of  industry  en- 
ables the  average  worker  to  possess  so  little 
private  property.  Socialists  are  trying  to 
enable  each  individual  to  accumulate  as 
much  private  property  as  he  can  produce. 
It  is  only  the  public  ownership  of  capital 
that  the  Socialists  are  trying  to  bring  a[)out. 
it  being  understood,  of  course,  that  capital 
is  that  part  of  wealth  which  is  used  to  pro- 
duce more  wealth. 

Then,  ag^ain,  you  say  that  "  extreme  Social- 
ism, which  would  curb  the  exawreration  of 
private  interests  by  putting  all  business 
under  public  management,  would  burn  the 
house  to  drive  out  the  rats." 

Let's  see.  What  is  the  essence  of  public 
management?  Co-operation.  Nothing  else. 
The  people  collectively  co-operate  to  perform 
functions  that  were  formerly  performed  for 
them  by  individuals  for  a  profit.  The  people 
simply  supply  their  own  needs  at  cost.  The 
workers  receive  all  instead  of  a  part  of  their 
products,  having  to  pay  no  private  capitalist 
for  the  use  of  the  toob  of  industry,  and, 
with  the  wage  system  out  of  the  way, 
every  one  has  the  same  right  to  work  that  he 
has  to  live.  Now  no  one  without  capital 
can  work  unless  he  can  obtain  permission  to 
use  the  capital  of  another,  giving  part  of  his 
product  to  the  capitalist  for  the  use  of  his 
tools  in  the  form  of  profit 

Perhaps  freedom  from  wage  slavery  and 
the  opportunity  to  keep  all  of  one's  product 
«c/<'w^  demoralize  the  workers,  but  I  have 
always  doubted  it,  and  do  yet 

Allan  L.  Benson. 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

An  Indian  About  Indians 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  you  would  like  to 
have  some  facts  from  an  Indian  in  the  Indian 
Territory  about  our  ability  as  Indians  to 
become  active  citizens  of  a  State  of  the 
United  States  and  bear  our  part  of  the  taxes 
with  the  citizens  from  the  surrounding  States 
who  are  now  petitioning  the  Federal  Con- 
gress for  an  enabling  act  to  formulate  a  con- 
stitution for  the  ola  Indian  Territory.  The 
Indians,  a  great  many  of  them,  are  with  the 
people  who  desire  a  State  with  Oklahoma 
regardless  of  party.  In  fact,  all  are  now 
ready  for  a  State  ;  the  diiTerences  are  as  to 
whether  we  join  with  Oklahoma  or  separate. 
It  would  take  a  vote  to  decide  as  to  which 
faction  are  in  a  majority. 

By  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
United  States  in  1902,  our  lands  are  not  to  be 
taxed  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  twenty-one 
years.    On  the  fourth  of  next  March  our 


tribal  governments  stop,  and  with  this  all  of 
our  schools,  amounting  to  more  than  six  hun- 
dred— two  hundred  and  forty-six  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  alone. 

Our  Cherokee  schools  began  in  1819,  and 
have  grown  from  that  date,  and  to-day  we 
have.  Besides  the  primary  schools  mentioned, 
our  two  seminaries  for  the  young  men  and 
ladies  citizen  Cherokees.  These  schools 
were  opened  for  admission  of  students  May 
7,  1850,  and  have  been  carried  on  ever  since, 
except  about  ten  years  during  the  Rebellion 
and  until  the  Nation  got  somewhat  over  that 
terrible  war.  These  schools  send  out  gradu- 
ates every  year.  Besides  these  schools  we 
have  an  orphans'  home  that  takes  all  the  or- 
phan children  without  homes,  feeds,  clothes, 
and  educates  them.  The  negroes  have  their 
seminary  for  advanced  students  by  the  treaty 
of  1866  (war  measure).  Our  slaves,  together 
with  the  free  colored  persons  residing  m  our 
nation,  were  made  eaual  in  our  land,  and 
moneys  held  in  trust  oy  the  United  States. 
Their  schools  are  all  separate  and  they  are 
all  treated  very  well,  having  their  pro  rata 
share  in  everything  that  the  Indian  has. 

A  majority  of  the  Cherokees  are  very  well 
educated,  and  just  as  able  to  assume  their 
responsibility  in  the  State  as  are  the  citizens 
from  the  States ;  those  that  are  not  now  able 
to  protect  their  interests  are  a  trifling,  no- 
account  set,  just  like  any  other  nation  or 
State  has  in  their  midst 

One  great  reason  for  our  bad  management 
as  nations  was,  the  taxes  being  paid  indirect- 
ly from  our  invested  funds ;  the  citizens  were 
not  aware  that  some  of  our  trusted  officiak 
were  plundering  until  we  were  considerably 
in  debt :  had  we  been  paying  direct  out  M 
our  pockets,  it  would  have  been  different 
To  make  the  great  majority  of  our  people  t 
careful,  all  of  tne  restrictions  should  be  re>  ' 
moved  as  we  enter  into  a  State  and  pay  our 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  government 

Without  some  responsibility  a  person  wiB 
never  amount  to  very  much,  and  the  soooer 
the  Indian  is  shown  this  the  better  for  him 
and  the  community  where  he  lives.  Root, 
hog,  or  die !  We  should  be  given  State- 
hood by  this  Congress.  The  area  in  square 
miles  of  the  two  Territories  is  76,400—25,000 
square  miles  less  than  the  average  of  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Our  population  is 
about  one  million  and  a  half— certainly  suffi- 
cient We  have  more  than  five  hundred  miles 
of  raih-oads.  Oil,  gas,  coal,  lead,  zinc,  and 
asphalt  in  quantities,  also  granite  and  mar- 
ble—mountains fuU  of  it  The  102,000  so- 
called  Indians  are  Anglo-Americans  just  as 
capable  of  managing  their  own  affairs,  on  an 
average,  as  the  Anglo-Saxon.  We  have  been 
tied  a  little  too  long ;  loose  the  halter  and 
watch  us  move  I  We  demand  it  Our  talent 
has  been  buried  long  enough.  If  we  cannot 
use  it,  some  one  more  worthy  must 

Gideon  Morgan. 

Tahlequah,  Indian  Territory. 
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theLarkin  Idea  Saves  Money 

"^       »20  RETAIL  VALUE  FOR  $  10       '^' 


The  double  cost  of  buying  from  your  retailer  Is  eonvlnelngly  domonstratcil 
by  a  Biuglu  Larkin  FttCtory-to-Family  purchase.    The  middlemen's  expenses  and 

firollta  are  saved  and  piven  you  in  a  $10.00  Premium 
roe  with  each  810.00  order  of 

Laundry     and     Toilet     Soaps,     Toilet     Articles 
Coffee,    Teas,    Spices,    Extracts,    Baking  Powder 

and  u'.her  daily  needs. 

All  users  appreciate  Larkin  purity  and  superiorl 
quality  and  are  enthusiastic  irieuds— ask  them. 

A  $10.00  Lamp  Free' 

„..»■•  L^  —either  one  of  these  — with  $10.00  worth  of  Larkin 
lAtaJjp*  Products.  Unexcelled  for  beamy  in  design  and 
finish.  Larkin  Premiums  number  nearly  900  — 
mode  by  leading  manufacturers.  You  can  furnish 
jour  home  completely,  comfortably  and  elegantly 
without  cost. 

For  thirty  years  the  Larkin  Ideo  has  successfully 
aided  thousands  of  families  annually— it  can  help 
you.  Thirty  Days'  Trial  on  all  goods.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Send  Postal  for  New  Premium  MA  43 

S*"^^)        and  Larkin  Product  Booklet.    We  have  more  of 
interest  to  tell  you. 


Eatabluhed.  1875.   jLiXStifcttX  C^^     BuHalo.  N.  Y. 


HOT  ASHES  CAUSE  MANY 
;  FIRES.  SAYS  ARCHIBALD. 

Chief  of  Fire  Department  Gives 
Warning  to  Citizens. 

**Ne«r  i<  the  ftcAson  to  warn  the  householder 
•giinst  tbc  danger  of  setting  fife  to  hit  premises 
1^  c«in  of  hot  ashes  carelessly  dumped  into  recep- 
tacles or  pticd  io  a  cellar  while  yet  capable  of 
igwting  inflammable  material,"  said  Fire  Chief 
ArdutMld  Monday.  Three  alarms  of  lire  bad 
btca  loaaded  the  nrght  before,  and  the  cxuse  of 
taA  vma  hot  ashes.  "  It  is  well  to  be  sure  that  the 
MfeM  are  not  dumped  into  a  receptacle  that  they 
Ic  in  likely  to  ignite,  or  piled  near  any  wall.  Before 
ti  the  winter  i*  over  wc  will  probably  have  30  fires. 
■1  kast.  traceable  to  hot  ashes," — Ciiciinati 
Tim€t-iU«r,  Oct.  Jj.  1904. 
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The  only  safe  can  to  have  in 
your  cellar  for  furnace  ashes. 

Absolutely  fire-proof — made  of  corrugated  steel, 
close  fitting  lid.  Bottom  of  can  is  above  the  floor; 
rests  on  rim  only. 

The  only  "  good-looking  "  ash  or  garbage  can — 
galvanized  inside  and  out. 

Witt's  Pail  for  ashes,  garbage,  and  general  house- 
field  use.     Easy  to  carry.     Two  sizes  ;  j  and  J  gal. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for  "Witt's" 

("  Witt's  Can  "  stamped  in  lid  and  bottom) 

THREE  SIZES:  No.  l-15;«'i25  in..  No.  2-18x25  in.,  No.  3-20H«25  in. 

If  not  on  sale  in  your  town,  irrite  us  stating  siie  and  hmr  many 
you  want,  and  tell  us  your  dealer's  name.  We  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied  either  direct  from  us  or  through  dealer.  Our  dealers  tell  us 
that  while  Witt's  Cans  and  Pails  are  sold  on  approval,  not  one  has 
ever  been  returned  by  the  purchaser.  This  is  certainly  a  guarantee 
of  satisfaction. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO..  Dopt.  0|  Cinoimwitl.  O 
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Swifts  Premium  Hams  and  Bacon  are  selected  from 
the  finest  corn-fed  porkers— prepared  for  market  in  a 
thorough  and  hygienic  manner.  All  through  the 
various  departments  such  care  is  taken  that  when 
these  meats  are  delivered  to  your  dealer,  they  are 
clean — sweet — appetizing.  swift  &  Company,  u.  s.  a. 
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The  Sword  of  Peace 
in  Japan 

By  George  Hennan 

The  Spirit  of  Graft 

By  Clifford  Howard 

Secretary  Taft  in  the 
Philippines 

By  Charles  H.  Brent 
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WHEN  the  American  public  really 
demand  anything,  and  keep  on  de- 
manding until  they  get  it,  it  certainly 
must  be  something  which  is  worth  having. 

That  something,  in  the  present  instance,  is 
old-line  life-insurance  with  low  premiums  which 
may  be  deposited  in  small  monthly  sums. 

If  you  only  knew  exactly  what  membership 
in  the  Life-Insurance  Club  of  New  York 
means  to  you ; 

If  you  only  knew  our  system,  which  renders 
a  life-insurance  agent  unnecessary,  thereby 
saving  the  policyholder  a  large  amount  which 
other  insurance  companies  have  to  pay  out  in 
commissions  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
branch  offices,  etc. ; 

If  you  only  knew  the  special  privileges 
enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Club — ^privileges 
which  are  denied  insurers  by  all  other  com- 
panies ; 

If  you  only  knew  the  advantages  of  setting 
aside  a  small  portion  of  your  savings  in  the 
Club  way,  which  is  better  than  a  savings  bank 
and  better  than  most  forms  of  investment ; 

If  you  only  knew  how  far  ahead  of  other 


insurance  policies  the  Club  policies  really  are, 
you  would  write  at  once  for  particulars. 

They  will  be  sent  you  by  mail  only,  as  the 
Club  has  no  agents. 

In  order  that  we  may  quote  you  the  premium 
rate  for  your  age,  and  give  you  detailed  par- 
ticulars of  membership,  please  do  not  fail  to 
answer  in  your  first  letter  the  two  following 
questions : 

1  St.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

2d.  What  is  the  exact  date  of  your  birth  ? 

This  is  an  insurance  opportunity  which  you 
ought  not  to  miss.  The  men,  women,  and 
young  people  who  are  reaching  out  for  mem- 
bership in  the  Life-insurance  Club  of  New 
York  are  delighted  with  what  they  are 
obtaining. 

When  you  write,  kindly  mention  The 
Outlook,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you 
a  free  subscription  to  the  "  Licny  Dial,"  a 
bright  little  magazine  for  men  and  women  who 
appreciate  economy  in  life-insurance.  Address 
Life-Insurance  Club  of  New  York  (Outlook 
Section),  Richard  Wightman,  President^  Fifth 
Avenue  and  38th  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Fevers  prevail  in  tlie  Fall 

As  a  preventive,  purify  the  cellar, 
closets,  sinks,  nooks  behind  plumbing, 
and  every  spot  where  disease  germs 
may  develop,  with 


Chlorides 


It  does  not  cover  one  odor  with 
another,  but  chemically  removes  the 
cause.  Its  use  costs  nothing  at  the 
end  of  the  year  by  preventing  sickness 
and  expense. 

The  d^y  ose  of  Just  a  Uttle  of  this  powerful  liquid  ensures 
pure  air  in  the  home,  and  a  bottle  will  aaX,  the  average  family 
a  month.  Sold  only  in  quart  bottles  by  druggists  and  high- 
class  grocers.  PreparedonlybyHENKvB.PLATT,  New  York 
and  HontieaL 


New^  Models 

Now^  Ready 


'C'VERY  model  of  the  Remington 
■*— '  Typewriter  has  been  a  success. 
There  never  was  a  Remington  failure. 

The  NEW  MODELS  represent  the 
simi  and  the  substance  of  ALL  Rem- 
ington Success — plus  30  years  of  ex- 
perience in  typewriter  buQding. 


Remington 
Typewriter  Co. 

N*w  York  and  EvM-ywher* 


EsliMishedlSM.  Assets KSOO,00(Mlt 

INETEENTHRiyif 

WardDANIV 

Bact  87th  StTMt. 

New  York. 
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70  Compound  Interest 


PAY  YOUR  MORTGAGE 

Do  not  pay  Interest 
but  receive  it 


Send  for  Pamphlet 

Banking  By  Mail. 

Wanier  H.  Vn  NoNcn, 

President 


The  Farmers*  Loan 

and  Trust  Company 

Chartered  xSn 

Nos.  xO,  x8,  %a  and  aa  WILLIAM  8TRBBT 

NEW  YORK 

Capital,       -       -       >1,000,000  00 
Undivided  Profits,     7,000,000  00 

The  Company  is  a  legal  depositary  for  moneys  paid  into 
Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Ezecutcr,  Acuninistratar, 
Trustee,  Guardian,  Receiver,  and  in  all  otner  Fidaciary  ca- 
pacities. 

Acts  as  Trustee  under  Mortgages  made  by  Railroad  and 
other  Corporations,  and  as  Transfer  Agent  and  Registrar  c{ 
Stocks  and  Bonds. 
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Acts  as  Agent  for  the  transaction  of  any  approved  *'"'""»' 
business. 
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SAMUEL  SLOAN,  Ir^  Seoetary. 
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The  municipal  campaign 
■'■"J^^I.SS"*'  »n   New  York  City  has 

opened.  The  two  most 
important  nominating  conventions  have 
been  held.  Contrary  to  the  policy  fol- 
lowed in  the  last  two  city  elections,  when 
Republicans  and  Democrats  united  to 
oppose  Tammany  Hall,  the  contest 
this  year  will  be  between  organizations 
representing  the  two  National  parties. 
The  Democratic  organization  as  repre- 
sented by  Tammany  will  be  opposed  by 
die  Republican  organization  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Odell  machine.  The  effect 
of  the  disorder  existing  among  the  foes 
of  Tammany  is  apparent  in  the  Tam- 
many ticket  Mayor  McClellan  is  of 
course  renominated.  A  respectable  man 
by  the  name  of  Hermann  A.  Metz  has 
been  nominated  for  Comptroller,  and  for 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men, which  is  equivalent  to  the  Vice- 
Mayoralty,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  named  Patrick  F.  McGowan. 
Of  Mr.  McGowan  little  has  been  heard 
except  what  he  has  said  in  favor  of  him- 
self as  a  friend  to  school  children  and 
to  "  the  humble  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  benevolent  organizations  "  to  which 
he  belongs  and  of  which  he  is  distrib- 
uting trustee.  The  selection  of  Mr. 
McGowan  is  considered  specifically  sig- 
nificant in  view  of  the  rumors  that  Mayor 
McClellan  may  resign  next  year  to  be- 
ccHne  a  candidate  for  the  Governorship. 
In  that  case  the  real  nominee  for  the 
Mayoralty  is  Mr.  McGowan,  as  he  would 
serve  three  out  of  the  four  years  for 
which  Mr.  McClellan  would  be  chosen. 
The  real  Tammany  platform  is  the  rec- 
ord (^  Tammany  Hall  for  the  past  cen- 
tury. It  is  the  platform  that  has  been 
read  of  all  men.  Tammany's  charac- 
ter is  quite  as  well  known  throughout 
the  world  as  that  of  the  Camorra. 
The  platform,  however,  which  Tammany 
Hall  presents  to  the  voters  this  year 
extols  the  efficiency  of  Tammany  gov- 


ernment The  most  important  plank 
with  regard  to  the  future  policy  of  Tam- 
many Hall  is  that  which  deals  with 
municipal  ownership.  It  describes  this 
as  "  accepted  Democratic  doctrine  "  and 
declares  that  "  Democratic  administra- 
tions .  .  .  have  municipalized  many 
public  utilities,  with  a  just  regard  for 
private  rights  involved."  How  com- 
pletely the  public  press  may  misrepre- 
sent public  opinion  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that,  although  the  newspapers  of 
New  York,  with  scarcely  more  than  two 
or  three  exceptions,  jeer  at  municipal 
ownership  as  the  fad  of  a  few  fanatics, 
Tammany  Hall  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  include  in  its  platform  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  :  "  Public  ownership  is 
no  longer  a  campaign  catchword,  but  a 
principle  applied  and  in  operation  in 
this,  the  greatest  of  American  cities." 
It  advises  the  voters  that  "  the  principle 
of  municipal  control  of  public  utilities  " 
will  be  triumphandy  applied  by  Tam- 
many Hall  "  upon  safe  lines."  The 
platform,  moreover,  gravely  urges  the 
principle  that  no  franchises  be  hereafter 
granted  in  perpetuity  1 — this  being  a 
principle  already  incorporated  in  the 
charter  of  the  ciQr  and  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  spite  of  Tammany  influences. 
For  the  progress  of  American  municipal 
government  the  most  promising  charac- 
teristic about  the  Tammany  platform  is  its 
exclusive  attention  to  municipal  matters. 
The  Tammany  Convention  skillfully  took 
the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  Republi- 
can leaders  by  passing  a  resolution  com- 
mending President  Roosevelt's  services 
for  the  cause  of  peace;  and  thus,  by 
anticipation,  having  made  ridiculous 
any  attempt  of  the  local  Republican 
machine  to  take  advantage  of  the  party's 
National  prosperity,  the  Tammany  Con- 
vention succeeded  in  concentrating  popu- 
lar attention  upon  municipal  issues.  For 
this  achievement  Tammany  Hall  deserves 
credit 
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The  CondMoa 
of  the 


Although   the   Re- 
publicans of   New 
New  York  R.pubU««.     yorkCity  held  their 

nominating  Convention  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing that  of  Tammany  Hall,  they  found 
themselves  on  Monday  of  this  week 
without  a  candidate  for  Mayor.  Their 
ticket,  as  selected  in  the  Convention, 
included  as  nominee  for  the  Mayoralty 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  who  has  won  no 
little  repute  and  great  respect  for  the  abil- 
ity and  fearlessness  with  which  he  con- 
ducted last  year  the  investigation  of  the 
gas  companies  and  is  this  year  directing 
the  investigation  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies ;  for  Comptroller,  Richard  Young, 
who,  under  the  Low  administration,  was 
tark  Commissioner  for  the  Boroughs  of 
Brooklyn  and  Queens ;  and  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  James 
L.  Welk,  who  under  Mr.  Low  was  the 
Tax  Commissioner,  and  was  appointed 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then  Governor  of  the 
State,  as  a  member  of  the  committee  to 
revise  the  charter  of  New  York  City. 
The  men  selected  on  this  ticket  are 
competent,  but  of  them  Mr.  Hughes 
alone  stands  before  the  people  of  the 
city  as  a  distinct  and  striking  personal- 
ity. By  his  nomination  Mr.  Hughes 
was  put  into  a  perplexing  position.  To 
decline  the  nomination  would  be  to  put 
the  anti-Tammany  forces,  reduced  as  they 
are  in  number  and  demoralized  as  they 
are  in  leadership,  into  a  pretty  desperate 
case.  To  accept  the  nomination  would 
be  either  to  conduct  his  investigations 
under  the  suspicion  that  they  might  be 
politically  manipulated ;  or,  if  he  resigned 
as  counsel  for  the  investigating  commit- 
tee, to  give  color  to  the  suspicion  that 
the  Republican  politicians  had  succeeded 
in  drawing  him  off  their  scent.  Mr. 
Hughes,  in  declining,  has,  we  believe, 
decided  wisely.  He  might,  it  is  true, 
have  conducted  a  campaign  against  graft 
of  immense  educative  value,  even  if  not 
crowned  with  success.  But  the  service  that 
he  would  thus  have  rendered  would  have 
been  at  best  problematical.  The  serv- 
ice he  is  now  rendering  is  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable.  He  has  been  edu- 
cating not  merely  the  State  of  New  York 
but  the  whole  country  in  an  understand- 
ing of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  graft 
evil.     We  are  glad  that  he  is  continuing 


this  specific  service  for  which  he  is  so 
emineiitly  fitted.  The  Republican  plat- 
form inveighs  against  the  Tammany 
administration.  It  explicitly  advocates 
a  "  non-partisan  municipal  government" 
In  this  respect  it  takes  issue  with  the 
theories  for  which  Tanunany  Hall  and 
Mayor  McClellan  have  avowedly  stood. 
On  the  matter,  however,  of  the  municipal 
ownership  of  public  utilities  it  is  com- 
placently vague.  The  people  of  New 
York  have  become  so  used  to  govern- 
ment by  the  boss  and  for  the  boss  that 
they  are  unwilling  to  turn  away  frcan 
their  money-making  unless  their  indigna- 
tion is  aroused  against  boss  rule  by  some 
dramatic  and  peculiarly  repubive  exhi- 
bition of  its  malign  influence.  No  such 
evil  has  been  paraded  this  year.  .  So 
it  seems  probable  that  government  by 
Tammany  and  tor  Tammany,  under  the 
astute  leadership  of  Charles  F.  Murphy, 
will  continue  for  four  years  to  come. 


ThePropoeed  Last    week     the 

Conetitatiooal  Ameadment    Hon      Charles    J 

iniieorund  Bonaparte,     Seo 

retary  of  the  Navy,  and  also  presiding 
officer  of  the  Maryland  Republican  State 
Convention,  published  two  interesting 
statements.  In  the  first  he  paid  his  re- 
spects to  the  race  issue.  He  declared 
that  in  the  campaign  now  in  progress  in 
Maryland  the  Democrats  rely  for  success 
upon  appeals  to  race  prejudice.  To  in 
flame  this  prejudice,  he  says,  they  circu- 
late false  and  ridiculous  stories  as  to 
what  the  Republican  party  would  or 
might  do  if  intrusted  with  power. 

While  these  falsehoods  are  not  only  absurd 
in  themselves,  but  conclusively  refuted  by 
experience  during  the  four  years  of  Republi- 
can supremacy  in  the  State, . . .  they  have  un- 
doubted weight  with  a  certain  class  of  voters, 
of  whom  some  are  very  ignorant,  and  others 
so  intensely  prejudicea  on  this  question  as 
to  be  almost  beyond  the  influence  of  reason. 
Some  of  these  preposterous  things  are  to  the 
effect  that  a  Republican  Legislature  would 
compel  by  law  certain  forms  of  social  inter- 
course between  the  two  races  ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, bv  establishing  compulsory  attendance  at 
mixed  schools,  or  obliging  white  children  to  be 
taught  by  colored  teachers.  Others  holdout 
the  alarming  prospect  that  a  Republican 
Governor  or  Mayor  would  appoint  a  vast 
multitude  of  colored  officials,  with  no  rq;ard 
to  fitness.  ...  Of  course,  when  we  had  a 
Republican  Legislaturt  under  a  Republican 
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Governor,  nothing  of  the  kind  was  done, 
and  the  present  Republican  Mayor  of  Balti- 
more has  made  no  such  selections  for  public 
office.  .  .  .  Stories  of  the  first  class  form  part 
of  an  outcry  against  social  equality  ;  stories 
of  the  second  class  give  such  color  as  they 
may  to  an  outcry  against  negro  domination. 

In  the  second  statement  Mr.  Bonaparte 
shows  that  the  amendment  to  the  State 
Constitution  proposed  by  the  Democrats 
does  not  present  a  race  issue.  The  de- 
clared purpose  of  the  Democrats  is  the 
disfranchisement  of  negroes.  But  their 
amendment  will,  if  adopted,  result  in 
depriving  thousands  of  white  citizens, 
especially  those  of  foreign  birth  or  par- 
entage, of  the  right  to  vote.  Concerning 
this  Secretary  Bonaparte  said  in  part : 

The  Democratic  platform  admits  that  the 
.  .  .  proposed  amendment  is  meant  to  rob  ne- 
groes of  their  constitutional  rights ;  it  denies 
that  the  disfranchisement  of  white  men  is 
ather  desired  or  intended.  The  admission  is 
discreditably  true ;  the  denial  more  discredit- 
ably false.  .  .  .  Last  year  the  colored  voters 
of  Maryland  were  52.000 ;  the  white  voters 
placed  Dy  the  amendment  in  precisely  the 
same  case  with  the  colored  will  oe,  as  nearly 
as  we  can  judge  from  official  figures,  over 
64,000.  Does  this  look  like  a  measure  affect- 
ing n^^roes  only?  In  the  city  of  Baltimore 
.  .  .  the  rights  of  five  white  men  are  endan- 
gered to  expose  two  negroes  to  the  same  risk. 

Thus  the  "grandfather  clause  "  imperils 
other  rights  than  merely  negro  rights. 
For,  compared  with  States  further  south, 
Maryland  has  a  large  white  population 
either  foreign-bom  or  of  foreign  parent- 
age, and  this  population,  at  which  the 
"  grandfather  clause  "  strikes,  outnum- 
bers by  a  goodly  number  of  thousands 
the  entire  colored  voting  element.  Mr. 
Bonaparte  does  well,  first  to  dispose  of 
the  "  race  issue  "  as  a  part  of  Republican 
policy  in  general,  and  then,  in  particular, 
to  show  that  the  proposed  amendment 
disfranchises  foreign  whites  no  less  than 
negroes.  As  The  Outlook  pointed  out 
last  July,  this  is  in  effect  an  anti-Demo- 
cratic Know-Nothingmovement  masquer- 
ading under  the  name  of  Democracy. 


A  political  party  is  al- 
J  aSL^i^^  ways  venr  loth  to  aban- 
don its  traditional  policy. 
■It  IS  to  be  expected  that  the  Republican 
party  will  only  very  slowly,  and  in  spite 
of  stremious  and  persistent  opposition. 


consent  to  any  modification  of  its  tradi- 
tional policy  of  high  protection.  The 
party  leaders  have  too  long  appealed  to 
the  Nation  on  the  ground  that  the  party 
stands  for  the  protection  of  American 
industries,  they  have  too  long  eulogized 
the  party  for  giving  the  Nation  prosper- 
ity through  the  adoption  of  the  protec- 
,  tion  principle,  to  consent  that  that  prin- 
ciple should  be  abandoned,  or  easily 
consent  that  it  should  be  materially 
modified  either  by  changes  in  the  sched- 
ules or  the  adoption  of  reciprocity.  That 
the  Massachusetts  Republican  Conven- 
tion should  indorse  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion for  American  labor  and  American 
industries  and  insist  that  it  should  be 
maintained,  and  at  the  same  time  should 
declare  its  opposition  to  "  tariff  changes 
tending  to  depress  or  destroy  any  of  our 
industries  or  lower  the  wages  of  American 
labor,"  was  to  be  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course.  What  was  less  to  be  expected, 
and  what  The  Outlook  accepts  as  a 
grateful  indication  of  prc^ess,  is  its 
recognition  of  "  the  fact,  as  declared  at 
the  National  Republican  Convention  at 
Chicago,  that  rates  should  be  changed 
when  conditions  have  so  changed  that 
the  public  interest  demands  the  altera- 
tion of  schedules,"  and  its  urging  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State 
"  to  press  upon  their  party  associates  in 
Congress  from  other  States  the  wisdom 
of  a  consideration  of  the  tariff  for  the 
purpose  of  revision  and  readjustment." 
We  do  not  take  very  seriously  Senator 
Lodge's  repudiation  of  the  notion  that 
"  we  are  going  to  enter  on  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  by  uniting  with  the  Democrats 
at  Washington."  No  one  has  supposed 
that  Republicans  in  Congress  would 
follow  the  lead  of  Democrats — that  is, 
that  the  party  in  majority  would  follow 
the  leadership  of  the  minority  on  this 
National  question.  But  we  can  hardly 
imagine  that  Mr.  Lodge  means  us  to 
understand  that  in  their  advocacy  of 
revision  the  revisionists  in  the  Republi- 
can party  will  not  accept  the  support  of 
Democrats  if  Democratic  support  is 
offered  to  them.  To  the  somewhat  ludi- 
crous argument  against  revision  which 
has  been  advanced  in  certain  quarters, 
that  protection  is  like  a  house  of  cards, 
and  if  one  card  is  drt^ped  the  whole 
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superstructure  will  tumble  down  in  ruins, 
Massachusetts  Republicans  reply,  This 
is  not  the  case ;  protectionist  schedules 
can  be  changed  without  repudiating  the 
principle  of  protection.  The  Outlook, 
which  believes  in  a  radical  revision  of 
the  tariff,  has  no  other  comment  to  make 
than,  Small  favors  thankfully  received. 


Bztravapmee  In 


At  the  sessions  of 
in.'.lCTiSI^m.-t  the  New  York  Leg- 

islative  Committee 
last  week.  President  McCall,  of  the  New 
York  Life,  was  the  first  important  wit- 
ness. He  testified  concerning  the  rela- 
tions between  the  company  and  "  Judge  " 
Andrew  Hamilton,  who  has  entire  charge 
of  watching  legislation  throughout  the 
country  and  opposing  such  bills  as  are 
"  inimical "  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
company.  During  the  past  five  years 
sums  amounting  to  $416,927  have  been 
paid  to  Mr.  Hamilton  to  be  used  in  this 
work.  These  payments  were  made  with- 
out any  voucher  other  than  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's receipt.  This  total  does  not  include 
the  amount  of  $235,000  which,  as  had 
been  brought  out  earlier  in  the  investi- 
gation, had  been  paid  to  Mr.  Hamilton 
on  his  request  without  any  receipt,  nor 
the  sum  of  $134,000  which  he  received 
for  his  services  in  an  action  brought  by 
the  New  York  Life  to  recover  taxes  paid 
on  insurance  premiums.  It  has  been 
impossible  thus  far  to  obtain  any  infor- 
mation as  to  how  these  large  sums  have 
been  expended,  and  Mr.  McCall  said 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  any  ex- 
penditures made  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  The 
average  policy-holder  will  probably  find 
it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  his  own 
interests  have  been  served  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  so  much  money  for  such 
indefinite  and  hidden  purposes.  Mr. 
McCall  gave  some  information  concern- 
ing a  loan  of  $50,000  to  Mr.  }.  R. 
Hegeman,  President  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  which  ran 
for  a  considerable  period  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  interest, 
but  he  neglected  to  explain  in  what  way 
this  loan  benefited  the  company  or  the 
policy-holders.  How  it  was  of  benefit 
to  himself  may  be  more  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  he  borrowed  $50,000  from 


the  Metropolitan  Life  at  the  same  rate. 
Although  Mr.  McCall  is  a  director  in  the 
latter  company,  he  was  unable  to  see 
that  it  was  not  perfectly  proper  for  him 
to  secure  this  loan  at  this  remarkably 
low  rate  or  an  even  lower  rate  if  he 
could  have  got  it 


Nepotltm  la 


The  examination  of 

iMur^'i^'i^Jl^eat  Mr.  Robert  H.  Mc- 
Curdy,   son   of  the 
President  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  general  manager  of  the 
company,   showed  that    the    McCurdy 
family  profited  from  their  relations  to 
the  company  in  1904  to  the  extent  of 
$419,454.67.     President    McCurdy  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  $1 50,000,  his  son  a 
salary  of  $30,000  as  general   man^^r 
and  sums  aggregating  $91,766.93  from 
commissions   on   foreign   and  domestic 
business  which  he  had  been  instrumental 
in  securing  in  previous  years,  and  Louis 
A.  Thebaud,  President  McCurdy's  son- 
in-law,  received  $147,687.74  as  his  share 
of  the  profits  of  the   firm   of  general 
agents    to    which    he    belongs.      The 
services  of  President  McCurdy  and  his 
son  are  doubtless  of  great  value  to  the 
company,  and  no  honest  man  woidd  wish 
to  deprive  them  of  proper  compensation. 
But  Uiat  the  value  of  their  services  is 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  immense 
sums  which  they  are  receiving  is  incred- 
ible.   The  contract  with  Mr.  Thebaud's 
firm,  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.,  gives  them 
ninety-six  per  cent,   of  the  first  year's 
premiums  on  all  new  business  written 
by  them,  and  six  per  cent,  of  the  renewal 
premiums  for  six   years,  with  a   small 
reduction  in  the  rate  of  commission  after 
$17,000,000    worth    of    insurance    has 
been  written.    That   such  a   contract, 
viewed  in  the  light  of  the  resulting  profit 
to  one  member  of  the  firm  of  agents,  is 
either  equitable  or  necessary  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe.     Mr.  McCurdy  testified 
that  only  one  other  firm  of  agents,  a  firm 
in  Texas,  receives  such  large  commis- 
sions as  C.  H.  Raymond  &  Co.     It  b 
significant  that  one  of  the  members  of 
this  Texas  firm  is  the  son  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent Gillette,  of  the  Mutual  Life.     Mr. 
McCurdy's  explanation  of   the   reason 
why  special  commissions  were  given  in 
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these  two  cases  was  aptly  summarized 
by  Senator  Armstrong,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee :  "  Then,  if  I  imderstand  you, 
if  a  territory  is  thickly  settled,  like  Man- 
hattan Island,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
special  rates  ;  and  if  it  is  sparsely  settled, 
like  Texas,  it  is  necessary  to  give  special 
rates  ?" 


The  work  of  the  present 
"R^J^ti^**  Inter-State  Conunerce  Com- 
mission is  so  great  that  five 
men  have  failed  to  perform  it  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  many  cases  suffering  for 
lack  of  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
determined.  The  Commissioners'  duties 
are  so  arduous  and  important  that  none 
but  men  of  the  highest  ability  and  ex- 
perience should  be  selected,  and  such  can 
command  far  higher  salaries  than  those 
paid  at  present  to  the  Commissioners. 
Hence,  the  Esch-Townsend  Bill,  which 
passed  the  House  last  winter,  but  not  the 
Senate,  provided  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  Commission  to  seven  members,  and, 
what  was  more  important,  an  increase 
in  salaries  from  $7,500  to  $10,000 — the 
salaries  might  well  have  been  doubled. 
It  then  increased  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission by  empjowering  it  to  name  a  just 
and  reasonable  rate  in  place  of  one  found 
to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable,  the  new 
rate  to  become  operative  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  service  of  the 
Commission's  order,  and  to  be  suspended 
only  upon  reversal  of  that  order  by  a 
Court  of  Transportation  sitting  as  a  court 
of  equity.  A  penalty  of  five  thousand 
dollars  was  to  be  imposed  upon  the  party 
refusing  to  obey  the  Commission's  order 
for  every  day  of  such  refusal  after  the 
order  became  operative.  The  bill  pro- 
vided for  such  a  special  Court  of  Trans- 
portation to  review  the  Commission's 
orders  in  case  of  appeals,  thus  expedit- 
ing cases  and  insuring  a  greater  degree 
of  uniformity  and  continuity  in  decis- 
ions. This  court  was  to  be  composed  of 
five  circuit  judges,  designated  by  the 
President,  for  terms  of  five  years,  with 
the  exception  of  four  of  the  first  judges 
appointed,  whose  terms  were  to  be  re- 
spectively one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five 
years.  Thus  constituted,  the  court  would 
have  at  all  times  four  members  who  have 


had  one  or  more  years'  experience  on 
the  bench. 


Th«  N«w  BlU 


It  is  now  announced  that  a 
new  Esch  -  Townsend  Bill 
will  be  introduced  into  Congress  at  its 
approaching  session.  The  measure  will 
be  a  modification  of  the  bill  of  the  last 
session,  and  will  provide  substantially 
that — (1)  The  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  shall  .be  given  power  to 
decide,  upon  complaint,  after  full  hear- 
ing, whether  a  rate  is  unjust  or  unlawful, 
and  shall  have  authority  to  substitute  a 
maximum  rate  which  shall  become  effect- 
ive as  soon  as  due  notice  has  been 
served  upon  the  carrier,  and  remain  in 
effect  until  reversed  by  the  Court  of 
Transportation  or  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States ;  (2)  the  Commission 
shall  have  authority  to  declare  that  a  rate 
charged  for  shipments  on  private  cars  is 
unjust  or  unreasonable,  if  it  be  so,  and 
the  common  carrier  shall  be  held  respon- 
sible for  such  charges ;  (3)  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  jurisdiction  over  terminal 
railways ;  (4)  the  Commission  shall  have 
increased  jurisdiction  over  the  shipment 
of  merchandise  by  water  and  rail  so  as 
to  prevent  alleged  manipulation  of  rates 
made  possible  in  such  circumstances 
under  the  present  law ;  (5)  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  full  authority  to  examine 
all  railroad  records  and  to  prescribe  the 
general  form  and  manner  in  which  such 
records  shall  be  kept.  While  consider- 
able objection  has  developed  to  the  pro- 
vision in  the  E^ch-Townsend  Bill  of  a 
year  ago  providing  for  a  Court  of  Trans- 
portation, the  framers  of  that  measure  do 
not  at  present  contemplate  dispensing 
with  it.  If  the  new  court  is  not  created, 
the  number  of  Federal  judges  will  be  in- 
creased to  take  care  of  the  new  business. 
Whatever  be  the  fate  of  this  measure  as 
a  whole,  Americans  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  legislation  will  be  secured  at 
the  coming  session,  in  the  Senate  as  in 
the  House,  to  put  private  car  and  re- 
frigerator lines,  terminal  and  switching 
charges,  under  Government  supervision, 
and  thus  to  deliver  inter-State  transpor- 
tation from  a  worse  tyranny  than  that 
of  the  railways,  namely,  that  of  ship- 
pers' syndicates.    Whether,  however,  the 
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Senate  will  approve  legislation  conferring 
upon  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission power  to  fix  or  substitute  rates 
is  quite  another  question.  The  compro- 
mise now  being  talked  of  by  Senators, 
and  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  have  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  contemplates  giving  to  the 
finding^  of  the  Commission  the  force 
and  effect  of  a  judicial  decision,  but  does 
not  gfive  to  the  Commission  the  power  to 
say  what  rate  is  just  and  reasonable  in 
lieu  of  the  one  decided  to  be  unjust  and 
unreasonable.  Our  view  on  the  general 
issue  presented  by  this  bill  is  stated  on 
another  page. 


A  fortnight  ago  President 
"'"to  u^""  Roosevelt  signed  an  order 

creating  the  Dixie  Forest 
Reserve  in  Utah.  By  this  action  a  tract  of 
nearly  half  a  million  acres  in  Washington 
and  Iron  Counties  is  set  aside  for  the 
perpetuation  of  native  trees.  It  extends 
westward  from  the  Pine  Valley  Moun- 
tains, a  high,  narrow  range,  many  points 
of  which  exceed  ten  thousand  feet  in 
elevation.  The  chief  object  in  creating 
the  reserve  is  to  protect  the  water  supply 
of  the  Rush  Lake  Valley  to  the  northeast 
and  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  to  the 
southwest,  together  with  other  neighbor- 
ing valleys.  In  all  of  them  the  settlers 
have  been  in  favor  of  creating  the  re- 
serve. Furthermore,  the  tract  contains 
much  timber,  which,  though  of  inferior 
quality,  is  the  only  timber  available  in 
the  near-by  valleys  and  is  essential  to 
mining  development.  The  total  area  of 
our  reserves  in  the  United  States,  Alaska, 
and  Porto  RicQ  is  thus  increased  to 
oyer  90,000,000  acres.  With  proper 
intelligence  and  energy  their  manage- 
ment should  show,  first,  a  greater 
prevention  of  fires;  second,  a  more 
wholesome  cutting;  and,  third,  a  larger 
profit  to  the  Government  from  the  sale 
of  lumber.  In  this  connection  it  can 
hardly  be  repeated  too  often  that  these 
forest  reserves  are  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government  at  Washington,  but  of 
the  communities  in  their  neighborhood. 
The  reserves  are  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  preserving  a  perpet- 
ual supply  of  timber  for  home  industries, 


for  preventing  the  destruction  of  the  for- 
est cover  which  r^;ulates  the  flow  of 
streams,  and  for  protecting  local  residents 
from  unfair  competition  in  the  use  of 
forests  and  ranges.  The  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  administration  of  the 
reserves  maintains  the  force  of  men  or- 
ganized to  preserve  those  domains. 


These  aims  were  empha- 
'"'"toi^V"  sized  last  week  by  the  pub- 
lication of  some  interesting 
correspondence  relative  to  our  Govern- 
ment's general  forest  policy,  though  the 
subject-matter  is  specifically  concerned 
with  forest  reserve  questions  in  Idaho. 
The  major  part  of  the  correspondence 
consists  of  letters  from  Senator  Heybum, 
of  Idaho,  to  the  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's replies,  letters  from  Mr.  Gifford 
Pinchot,  Forester  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  a  letter  by  Senator 
Dubois.  As  the  discussion  of  the  gen- 
eral Forest  Reserve  situation  is  devel- 
oped in  these  letters,  they  have  more 
than  merely  local  inte;rest.  In  severaj 
of  his  letters  Senator  Heybum  warmly 
protests  against  the  proclamation  of  cer- 
tain forest  reserves  in  Idaho;  on  the 
other  hand,  his  colleague,  Senator  Du- 
bois, recommends  their  establishment, 
justly  declaring  that — 

The  forest  reserves  are  administered  .  .  . 
for  the  sole  purjjose  of  conferring  the  great- 
est benefit  on  the  community  in  which  the 
respective  reserves  are  situated.  .  .  .  When 
the  reserves  were  first  created,  they  were 
without  sufficient  safeguards  to  protect  stock- 
raisers,  minens,  lumbermen,  agriculturists, 
and  people  of  our  section  generally.  .  .  . 
The  policy  which  controls  the  creation  of 
forest  reserves  to-day,  and  their  administn- 
tion,  is  substantially  the  policy  which  the 
representatives  of  the  Western  States  in  Con- 
gress have  contended  for. 

In  one  of  his  letters  the  President  thus 
replies  to  Senator  Heybum's  protests : 

Forest  reserves  in  southern  Idaho  are 
absolutely  essential  to  the  general  prosperity 
of  that  region.  It  is  admitted  that  there  the 
forests  must  be  protected  and  wisely  used  for 
the  regulation  of  the  waterflow  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  settlers  on  vast  areas  of  arid 
lands  soon  to  be  irrigated.  This  sentiment 
speaks  well  for  the  work  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice in  this  region,  and  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  recommendations'  of  its  field-men  are  so 
tar  heartily  approved,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  you  yourself  have  opposed,  by  writ* 
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ten  protest,  the  establishment  of  each  and 
every  one  of  the  new  forest  reserves  in  south- 
em  Idaho. . . .  The  Government  poKcy  in  the 
establishment  of  National  forest  reserves  has 
been  in  effect  for  some  time ;  its  good  results 
are  already  evident ;  it  is  a  policy  emphat- 
ically in  the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
and  especially  the  people  of  the  West.  I 
believe  they  cordially  approve  it,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  abandon  it 

The  protests  against  withdrawing  certain 
lands  for  forest  reserves  were  based  in 
part  on  the  fact  that  the  reserves  dis- 
couraged settlement  and  worked  hard- 
ships for  those  who  had  acquired  claims 
within  the  aflfected  areas.  But,  in  his 
report  appended  to  the  above,  Mr. 
Schwartz,  a  special  agent  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  says  that  about  nine-tenths 
of  the  land  claims  which  he  has  exam- 
ined have  never,  as  is  required  by  law, 
been  resided  on  by  their  claimants  1 


The  investigation  of 
^'S^'?S°tS,'offl«  theGovernmentPrint- 

ing  Office  which  has 
been  authorized  by  Congress,  and  the 
recent  removal. by  the  President  of  the 
Public  Printer,"  General  F.  W.  Palmer, 
make  the  appearance  of  a  striking  article 
on  the  "  Problem  of  Federal  Printing  "  in 
the  September  "Atlantic  Monthly  "espe- 
cially timely  and  valuable.  Its  author, 
William  S.  Rossiter,  is  a  graduate  of  Am- 
herst College,  is  himself  an  experienced 
printer,  and  is  now  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  having  expert  charge  of 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  the  Twelfth 
Census.  His  testimony  concerning  the 
Government  Printing  Office  is  therefore 
highly  intelligent  and  authoritative.  The 
facts  concerning  Federal  printing  which 
he  brings  to  public  attention  are  sur- 
prising and  extraordinary.  Statistics  are 
usually  dry  material  for  the  general 
reader,  but  some  of  Mr.  Rossiter's  sta- 
tistics ought  to  be  read  by  every  tax- 
payer with  absorbed  attention.  The 
Government  Printing  Office  of  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  printing  establish- 
ment, private  or  public,  in  the  world. 
When  it  was  established  in  1860,  the 
building  and  plant  were  worth  $1 3^,000  ; 
tiie  present  building  and  contents  are  of 
an  estimated  value  of  $10,000,000.  "The 
principal  building  in  which  this  great 
office  is  housed  was  completed  two  years 


^o  at  a  cpst  of  $2,500,000.  It  is  408 
feet  long  by  175  feet  wide,  and  is  seven 
stories  high.  It  is  equipped  with  fifteen 
elevators,  a  refrigerator  plant,  a  filtration 
plant,  eight  three  hundred  horse-power 
boilers,  and  three  engines."  There  are 
employed  in  daily  work  upon  the  sixteen 
acres  of  floor  space  in  this  great  printing 
office  four  thousand  printers,  composi- 
tors, and  other  workers,  and  the  wages  of 
this  force  amount  to  $50,000  per  week. 
There  were  used  during  the  last  fiscal 
year  nearly  $500)000  worth  of  high-grade 
paper,  $23,000  worth  of  printing  ink, 
nearly  $200,000  worth  of  various  kinds 
of  leather,  cloth,  and  gold  leaf  for  book- 
binding, and  nearly  $300,000  worth  of 
lithographs,  engravings,  and  illustrations. 
These  large  items  form  only  a  small  part 
of  the  annual  expenditure  for  material. 
The  total  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  of  this  printing-office  in  the  year 
1904  was  $7,000,000..  In  1860,  when 
the  office  was  estabUshed,  the  total  cost 
was  $866,000.  Mr.  Rossiter's  figures, 
and  statistics  make  it  clear  that  this  great 
industrial  and  manufacturing  department 
of  the  Government  turns  out  work  which 
is  inferior  in  quality  to  similar  work  pro- 
duced by  private  enterprise,  and  at  a 
greater  cost  than  printing  done  by  pri- 
vate firms.  That  is,  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  are  paying  more  for  their  print- 
ing and  getting  less  for  their  money  than 
they  obtain  as  private  citizens  in  their 
own  business.  Mr.  Rossiter  justly  points 
out  that  the  wages  expenditure  of  the 
Government  may  very  properly  be  larger 
than  that  of  a  private  concern.  We 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  wise  for  the 
Government  to  set  the  highest  standards 
both  as  to  rate  of  payment  and  as  to 
limitation  of  hours  of  labor ;  but  there 
is  every  reason  why  the  Government 
should  also  set  the  highest  standards  as 
to  excellence  and  beauty  and  efficiency ' 
in  the  manufacturing  work  which  it  does. 
It  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
extravagant  parsimony  of  Congress  that 
while  it  permits  the  Government  Printing 
Office  to  expend  $7,000,000  a  year  of 
the  income  of  the  Government,  it  pays 
the  Public  Printer  who  directs  and 
supervises  this  enormous  expenditure  a 
salary  of  $4,500  a  year,  and  the  Chief 
Clerk  only  $2,750.     "  They  are  tbeis- 
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fore,"  says  Mr.  Rossiter,  "  probably  the 
worst  underpaid  manufacturers  in  the 
country.  A  commercial  enterprise  of 
magnitude  which  thus  neglected  its  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  would  invite 
failure." 

There  are  two  phases 

Possible  BcoDomies    „x  ..u^  „,_„*„  :„  _..ki;„ 

in  Public  Printing  °^  th^  ^aste  in  pubhc 
printing  which  is  mak- 
ing the  cost  of  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  grow  very  much  more  rap- 
idly than  the  population  of  the  country 
or  the  income  of  the  Government — 
on  the  one  hand,  carelessness,  ineffi- 
ciency, and  extravagance  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  .office  itself,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  unnecessary  documents  and  hooks. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  a  huge  manu- 
facturing enterprise,  the  executive  head 
of  which  is  an  underpaid  political  ap- 
pointee, is  sure  to  be  conducted  by 
wasteful  and  inefficient  methods.  The 
Congressional  investigation  ought  to 
uncover  completely  whatever  is  anti- 
quated and  useless  as  well  as  whatever 
is  corrupt  and  dishonorable  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  and  Congress 
ought  to  provide  for  the  appointment  as 
Public  Printer  of  the  best  obtainable 
expert  at  a  salary  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  office.  The  second 
phase  of  extravagance  is  not  so  easy  to 
correct.  A  certain  number  of  Govern- 
ment reports  and  other  public  documents. 
Congressional,  departmental,  and  scien- 
tific, ought  to  be  issued  and  read  by  the 
taxpaying  citizens  of  the  country.  But 
the  inevitable  tendency  on  the  part  of 
both  the  recipient  and  the  distributer  of 
free  books  and  documents  is  to  be  waste- 
ful. In  addition  to  a  very  large  number 
of  volumes  and  pamphlets  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects,  the  United  States  published  in 
1904  fourteen  periodicals,  of  which  three 
were  dailies,  three  weeklies,  one  bi- 
monthly, and  seven  monthlies.  The 
problem  is,  how  to  distribute  all  this 
printed  matter  to  those  readers  who  ought 
to  have  the  material,  and  how  to  keep  it 
from  being  given  extravagantly  and  use- 
lessly to  those  who  neither  need  it  nor 
desire  it.  Mr.  Rossiter  suggests  that 
"  the  object  of  most  Federal  publications 
could  be  attained  at  a  very  small  part  of 


the  present  cost  if  they  weit  sent  free 
only  to  Hbraries  and  public  institutions 
and  certain  of  the  important  newspapers 
which  agree  to  review  them,  and  sold  at 
a  nominal  sum  to  all  others."  We  add 
to  his  suggestions  the  following  plan: 
Let  a  list  of  all  publications  issued  by 
the  United  States,  whether  periodicals, 
books,  or  pamphlets,  with  a  very  brief 
mention  of  their  contents,  be  posted 
once  a  week  in  every  post-office  in  the 
country.  Let  each  postmaster  be  author- 
ized to  receive  orders  from  the  citizens 
for  these  publications.  Let  a  small  price 
be  fixed  for  each  publication.  A  price 
which  is  sufficient  to  pay  only  a  fractional 
part  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  will  be 
also  sufficient  to  deter  the  aimless  and 
indifferent  reader  from  asking  for  the 
publication.  This  purchase  at  the  post- 
office  may  be  made  by  affixing  stamps 
to  the  order,  which  may  then  be  mailed 
to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  the 
desired  book  or  pamphlet  coming  back 
to  the  purchaser  by  mail.  Whatever 
plan  of  economy  and  retrenchment  is 
adopted,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  clear  that 
Congress  must  take  up  the  question  in  a 
serious  fashion  at  an  early  day.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  grapple  with  the  problem, 
we  hope  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  will. 


In  the  pursuit  of  John  F. 
"^^KT"    Gaynor  and  Benjamin  D. 

Greene  the  United  States 
Government  has  spent  money  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  of  which 
it  believes  they  have  defrauded  it,  and 
more  than  it  can  possibly  recover.  In 
their  effort  to  escape  from  the  grasp  of 
the  Government  these  two  men  are  said 
to  have  spent  nearly  a  million  dollars — 
that  is,  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  sum 
of  which  they  are  accused  of  defrauding 
the  Government  The  pursuit  has  lasted 
for  some  six  years.  It  has  been  not  de- 
void of  exciting  and^  dramatic  episodes. 
Lawyers  have  battled  against  them  and 
on  their  behalf.  Judges  called  upon  to 
protect  them  in  their  flight  have  settled 
some  intricate  points  of  the  law.  Frauds 
for  which  they  were  indicted  were  dis- 
covered in  1899.  The  captain  in  charge 
of  the  Engineer  Corps  at  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia, was  promptly  convicted.     He  has 
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served  bis  term  of  imprisonment  for  his 
military  offense,  but  the  two  men  who 
were  accused  of  being  his  accomplices 
fled  to  Canada  and  only  last  week  were 
finally  captured.  Has  all  this  labor  been 
worth  while  ?  Have  the  efforts,  at  times 
almost  desperate,  expended  to  bring 
these  men  into  custody  been  well  spent  ? 
We  do  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  answer- 
ing yes.  Even  if  these  two  men  should 
establish  their  innocence,  two  things  will 
have  been  established  beyond  {)eradven- 
ture.  In  the  first  place,  the  United  States 
Government  will  have  shown  how  highly 
it  values  justice  above  material  consider- 
ations ;  it  will  have  proved  that  no  man 
can  ofiFend  against  the  law  of  the  Nation 
without  risking  relentless  prosecution. 
In  the  second  place,  the  Government  will 
have  proved  that  money  itself  cannot  buy 
impunity,  that  wealth  is  a  vulnerable 
armor  for  the  criminal.  These  two  men 
who  now  must  face  the  changes  against 
them  have  passed  six  ill-spent  years. 
If  they  are  innocent,  they  have  subjected 
themselves  not  merely  to  an  experience 
which  no  innocent  man  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  endure,  but  also  to  the 
suspicion  and  the  distrust  of  their  fel- 
low-men. If  they  are  guilty,  they  have 
extended  practically  the  period  of  their 
punishment,  and  have  invited  the  most 
rigorous  and  unrelenting  treatment.  If 
other  men  who  incur  the  accusation  of 
the  Government  shall  take  warning  from 
these  men's  experience,  the  Federal 
Government  may  not  only  have  secured 
in  this  case  justice  at  a  cost  which  does 
not  exceed  its  value,  but  may  actually 
have  saved  to  itself  millions  of  dollars. 


The  Cleveland  meeting 
""  jS^on"'"  of  the  American  Civic 

Association  illustrated 
in  a  very  striking  way  the  keen  and  wide- 
spread interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
civic  improvement.  The  attendance 
was  considerable,  and  represented  every 
section  of  the  country ;  the  papers  and 
addresses  were  of  an  unusually  high 
order ;  and  the  host,  the  Cleveland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  represented  the  highest 
type  of  effective  public  service.  The 
address  of  the  First  Vice-President, 
Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  described  the 


characteristic  and  typical  developments 
of  the  past  year  and  detailed  the  Asso- 
ciation's activities.  He  declared  that 
the  Association  united  the  humble  worker 
striving  to  improve  his  or  her  own  prem- 
ises, be  they  but  a  single  room  or  suite 
of  rooms,  or  a  little  cottage  with  its  bit 
of  ground,  and  the  far-seeing  idealist 
who,  with  a  bold  faith,  plans  not  only 
for  the  needs  of  the  present  generation, 
but  for  those  of  countless  generations 
yet  unborn.  President  McFarland's 
address  on  "The  First  Steps  in  Im- 
provement Work  "  exemplified  the  first, 
and  Charles  Moore's  address  on  "The 
Improvement  of  Washington,"  and  the 
striking  action  touching  the  preservation 
of  Niagara  Falls,  the  latter.  One  whole 
session  was  devoted  to  improvement  work 
among  the  children.  Mr.  Starr  Cadwala- 
der  told  of  the  work  of  Cleveland's  Home 
Gardening  Association ;  Professor  Lang- 
don,  of  New  York,  described  the  work 
of  the  Juvenile  City  League  of  that  citj' ; 
and  Dick  J.  Crosby,  of  tiie  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  described 
what  has  been  accomplished  through 
school  gardens  in  the  way  of  better  dis- 
cipline, closer  attention,  and  educational 
influence.  He  demonstrated  how  garden 
work  could  be  connected  with  other 
school  work  so  as  to  stimulate  interest 
in  the  languages,  arithmetic,  and  other 
lessons.  The  paper  of  Graham  Romeyn 
Taylor,  based  on  years  of  personal  ex- 
perience and  thoughtful  observation, 
dealt  with  "  Social  Settiements  and  their 
Work  among  Children." 

"  Starting  with  the  kindergarten,"  Mr. 
Taylor  declared,  "the  settlement  begins  to 
accustom  the  children  to  the  better  Ameri- 
can ways  of  household  industry  and  art. 
The  penny  savings  banic  teaches  them  the 
value  of  a  wise  thrift,  which  later  leads  them 
to  look  beyond  the  single  pay-day.  Gymna- 
sium work  instills  a  spirit  of  fair  play  and  of 
worMng  together.  Boys'  and  girls'  clubs 
still  further  develop  a  capacity  for  or^nized 
effort.  Choral  cluos  and  other  organizations 
bring  together  those  interested  along  partic- 
ular lines,  and  tsnd  to  bring  out  latent  abili- 
ties. The  co-operation  of  the  settlements 
with  the  officers  of  the  juvenile  courts,  many 
of  whom  are  in  setUement  residence,  is  of 
such  importance  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
estimated.  A  thousand  times  better  worth 
while  it  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  community  as 
well  as  of  the  child  itself,  to  throw  a  forma- 
tory  influence  round  about  him  than  wait  to- 
reform  him,  or  perhaps  perform  the  gruesome 
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task  of  hanging  him.  With  this  natural  de- 
velopment through  activities  suited  to  each 
age,  the  children  of  a  settlement  neighbor- 
hood graduate,  as  it  were,  into  positions  of 
usefulness,  responsibility,  and  leadership  in 
the  upward  movements  of  their  neighoor- 
hood.  Out  of  a  community  of  diverse  na- 
tionalities we  may  be  able  to  grow  a  citizen- 
ship that  shall  combine  the  good  qualities 
of  them  all,  and  create  the  new  American 
stock." 

The  Association,  which  represents  the 
effective  and  successful  meiger  of  the 
two  pioneer  societies  in  the  field  of  civic 
improvement,  has  about  1 ,600  members, 
of  which  nearly  300  are  organizations. 


The  ordinance  of  1787  provides 
^J**[Jj|J  that  "  the  navigable  waters  lead- 
ing into  the  Mississippi  and  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  plates  between 
the  same,  shall  be  common  highways, 
and  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  said  territory  as  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  and  those  of 
any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted 
into  the  Confederacy,  without  any  tax, 
impost,  or  duty  therefor."  This  clause 
is  made,  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Civic  Association  at  its  meet- 
ing last  week,  the  basis  for  the  claim  that 
"  Uie  people  of  the  whole  American  con- 
tinent are  vitally  concerned  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  Niagara  Falls,"  and  for  the 
request  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Governor-General  of 
Canada  appoint  a  joint  Commission  to 
consider  and  report  upon  immediate 
measures  to  preserve  this  greatest  cata- 
ract in  all  its  beauty  and  grandeur.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  the  phrase  which 
we  have  italicized  above  is  evidently 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  including 
unnavigable  shoals  and  rapids  in  such 
navigable  rivers,  around  which  goods 
would  have  to  be  carried  by  road  or 
canal.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  pro- 
vision constitutes  a  legal  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  the  Niagara  Falls  for  purposes 
of  commerce  unless  such  use  impairs  its 
qualities  as  a  highway.  But  it  recognizes  a 
real  interest  in  the  people  of  all  the  States 
in  Niagara  River,  and  gives  them  all  a 
moral  right  to  demand  its  preservation. 
The  Outlook  has  heretofore  urged  that 
the  preservation  of  this  scenic  wonder 
is  a  proper  subject-matter  for  a  treaty 


between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Certainly  it  would  be  wise,  and  perhaps 
it  would  be  necessary,  that  New  York 
State  should  be  made  in  some  way  a 
party  to  this  treaty.  Governor  Higgins 
would  render  a  great  service  to  the  en- 
tire Nation,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of 
the  Empire  State,  if  he  would  in  his  next 
message  urge  the  Legislature  of  that 
State  to  make  its  owti  this  request  of 
the  American  Civic  Federation  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
joint  resolution  ask  him  to  take  the 
preliminary  steps  toward  an  interna- 
tional treaty  which  would  forever  guard 
this  splendid  gift  of  God  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  the  lumd  of  the  spoiler. 


The  Hon.  George  E.  Foster 
"^Jof^ISf  was  Canadian  Minister  of 

Finance  for  many  years; 
he  is  an  advocate  of  an  Imperial  prefer- 
ential tariff,  besides  being  strongly  in 
favor  of  adequate  protection  for  Cana- 
dian industries.  His  recent  article  in 
the  Boston  "  Transcript  "  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  exposition  of  the  conservative 
Canadian  attitude.  As  a  result  of  ex- 
periences with  America  during  the  past 
forty  years,  Canadians  have  arrived, 
according  to  Mr.  Foster,  at  two  well- 
established  convictions:  (1)  that  it  has 
been  and  is  wasted  effort  for  them  to 
seek  for  fair  and  candid  trade  treatment 
from  the  United  States;  and  (2)  that 
under  the  changed  conditions  Canadians 
are  wiser  to  develop  their  trade  along 
otherand  independent  lines.  Mr.  Foster 
admits  that  the  second  conviction  is  by 
far  the  more  important  of  the  two. 
"The  few  scattered  provinces  of  fifty 
years  ago  have  widened  into  a  vast  coun- 
try with  seaboards  thirty-five  hundred 
miles  apart,  between  whose  waters  lie 
nine  organized  united  provinces,  com- 
prising an  area  of  sixteen  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles,  joined  by  splendid 
lines  of  communication  and  all  instinct 
with  the  stir  and  tension  of  develop- 
ment." In  what  way,  then,  would  a 
reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United  States 
affect  the  situation?  asks  Mr.  Foster. 
First,  it  would  reverse  the  ideals  and 
tendencies  of  Canadian  development. 
CJeographically,   competition   would    b« 
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unequal.  Reciprocity  would  work  for 
northern  and  southern  lines  of  trade  and 
transport,  the  shortest  possible  in  Can- 
ada. Secondly,  a  reciprocity  treaty  is 
possible  only  by  a  fixed  agreement  for  a 
series  of  years.  This  would  mean  that 
during  those  years  freedom  of  fiscal 
action  would  be  practically  prevented, 
no  matter  how  widely  different  the  con- 
ditions might  become  at  home  and 
abroad.  "  The  United  States  might  be 
inclined  to  use  the  situation  as  a  most 
powerful  leverage  to  influence  political 
developments,  even  to  the  point  of  union 
between  the  two  countries."  Thirdly, 
any  desire  in  the  States  for  reciprocity 
with  Canada  is  due  to  the  need  for  more 
markets  for  the  growing  surplus  of 
those  States.  American  mills  would  like 
to  grind  Canadian  grain,  American 
smelters  to  refine  Canadian  ores,  etc. 
But,  asks  Mr.  Foster,  why  should  we  not 
grind  our  own  wheat,  refine  our  own 
minerals,  etc.?  In  his  opinion,  every 
consideration  which  induces  the  United 
States  to  desire  a  reciprocity  treaty  with 
Canada  appeals  with  more  force  as  a 
reason  why  Canada  should  steadily  hold 
her  course  of  independent  self-govern- 
ment on  the  lines  now  laid  down. 


Considering  the 
DUBcaitie.  to  RuuU       Unreliability      of 

the  student  pop- 
ulation in  Russia,  the  friends  of  educa- 
tional progress  in  that  country  have  lat- 
terly feared,  not  so  much  that  progress 
would  not  be  made,  as  that  some  pos- 
sible forward  step  might  have  to  be 
taken  back.  The  Czar's  recent  welcome 
ukase  granted  to  professors  the  liberty 
of  electing  rectors  and  deans,  replacing 
the  previous  harsh  system  of  govern- 
ment appointment ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Government  shoyred  an  unprece- 
dented toleration  in  the  matter  of  public 
meeting.  This  toleration  was  manifest  a 
fortnight  ago  in  two  instances,  both  at 
Moscow.  The  first  was  the  case  of  the 
Zemstvo  Congress,  when  inflammatory 
speeches  were  made,  though  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Government  authorities.  The 
next  instance  was  that  of  a  meeting  of 
some  two  thousand  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity, at  which  twelve  hundred  signed 


a  declaration  that  they  purposed  "to 
make  the  University  a  revolutionary 
center  and  to  turn  the  lecture-rooms 
into  political  schools."  But  the  stu- 
dents did  not  stop  there.  They  allowed 
agitators  from  outside  the  University 
to  take  part  in  their  •  meetings.  Prince 
Troubetsky,  the  rector,  is  an  ex-presi- 
dent of  the  Zemstvo  Congress ;  he  is 
perhaps  the  foremost  Liberal  of  Russia ; 
he  owes  his  recent  election  as  rector 
solely  to  the  Imperial  ukase  of  a  few 
weeks  ago.  But  he  instandy  showed 
that  his  liberalism  meant  liberty,  not 
license.  He  promptly  closed  the  Uni- 
versity, and  its  six  thousand  students 
were  left  free  to  vent  their  spite  outside. 
Thereupon  they  attempted  to  hold  meet- 
ings and  make  demonstrations  at  various 
places.  Several  hundred  even  journeyed 
to  St  Petersburg,  ostensibly  to  take  part 
in  the  funeral  of  General  Kondrachenko, 
the  Port  Arthur  hero,  really  to  promote 
a  disturbance  in  which  the  St.  Petersburg 
university  students  were  to  join.  The 
student  unrest  at  Moscow  was  peculiarly 
imfortunate,  because  it  coincided  with 
that  of  the  striking  bakers  and  street 
railway  employees.  On  Sunday  of  last 
week,  the  crowd  of  strikers  assuming 
threatening  proportions,  and  the  prefect 
having  given  to  the  police  martial  au- 
thority, the  crowd  was  charged  by  horse 
and  foot.  The  sabers  and  carbines  of 
the  troops  were  met  by  the  crowds  with 
stones  and  revolvers.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  casualties,  as,  directly 
after  the  mob  was  dispersed,  the  streets 
were  cordoned,  and  the  dead  and 
wounded  removed  into  yards,  the  gates 
of  which  were  at  once  closed.  Many 
men,  students,  and  youths  were  arrested 
and  dragged  into  the  prefect's  court- 
yard, and  were  there  made  to  run  be- 
tween two  lines  of  Cossacks,  fifty  men 
on  a  side,  who  brutally  struck  at  the 
victims  with  knouts  and  the  butt-end  of 
rifles.  Truly  the  way  of  educational 
and  industrial  progress  in  Russia  is  a 
complicated  one. 


The  Hungarian 
Situation 


While  there  was  a  welcome 
cessation  of  rioting  in 
Hungary  last  week,  the 
situation  was  more  interesting  because 
of  the  compacter  influence  of  the  Radical 
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element  The  five  Opposition  parties 
decided  to  combine  under  one  instead 
of  five  leaders.  They  chose  as  their 
head  Franz  Kossuth,  the  son  and  name- 
sake of  the  great  leader  of  1848.  The 
new  leader  promptly  took  advantage 
of  the  opportimity  to  explain  his  views 
of  the  present  controversy.  While  that 
controversy  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
electoral,  fiscal,  and  military  reform, 
the  last  named  is  the  real  point  at 
issue.  The  leader  of  the  united  coali- 
tion^  declares  that  in  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  agreement,  on  which  the  Dual 
Empire  is  founded,  no  mention  is  made 
of  any  "  common  "  army.  The  Hun- 
garian Constitution  vests  in  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  as  King  of  Hungary,  "  all 
those  things  which  refer  to  the  com- 
manding and  administration  ...  of  the 
Hungarian  army."  But  the  Constitution 
does  not  hint  that  the  Hungarian  army 
should  be  commanded  in  German. 
While  it  has  not  specifically  forbidden 
such  a  thing,  in  another  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  provided  that  the  language 
of  public  services  in  Hungary  shall  be 
Hungarian.  Therefore,  Franz  Kossuth, 
the  younger,  asks  whether  or  not  the 
army  is  a  public  service  ?  Besides  this, 
he  frankly  explained : 

A  century  ago  the  Hungarian  magnates, 
generally,  paid  for  their  own  soldiers,  ana 
ours  was  not,  in  the  beginning,  a  State  army. 
When  the  combination  with  Austria  came 
about,  the  officers  were  of  all  nations,  and 
the  Austrians  brought  in  many  of  their  own. 
To  tell  the  truth,  our  own  Hung^ans  were 
too  lazy — there  is  no  other  word  for  it — to 
take  the  trouble  to  reorganize  and  start  a 
H  unitarian  army,  so  they  left  it  to  the  Aus- 
trians for  the  time  being.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  and  with  the  consciousness  of  this 
defect,  that  Article  XI.  expressly  left  the 
language  of  command  to  be  determined,  con- 
stitutionally, later.  But  we  also  expressly 
confined  it  within  the  limits  of  our  own  Con- 
stitution .  .  .  and  we  spoke  of  a  Hungarian 
army,  not  a  common  one. 

Both  the  Hungarian  Radicals  and  the 
Emperor-King  realize  that  some  way  out 
of  the  present  situation  must  be  reached 
at  an  early  date,  for  the  Hungarian  ex- 
chequer is  almost  empty,  owing  to  the 
impossibility  of  making  any  regular  col- 
lection of  taxes,  thus  rendering  more 
difficult  the  payment  of  the  officials, 
teachers,  and  railway  men  employed  by 
the  Government 


The  annotmcement  diat  Dr. 
'r^v!^    Doi^las  Hyde,  President  of  tix 

Gaelic  League,  is  coming  to 
this  country  for  the  purpose  of  lecturing 
on  the  origin,  significance,  and  results 
of  that  movement  and  on  the  folk  and 
poetic  literature  of  Ireland,  will  interest 
all  those  who  value  this  characteristic 
expression  of  Gaelic  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing in  behalf  of  its  language  and  litera- 
ture. The  Gaelic  League  was  formed 
twelve  years  ago  for  the  purjwse  of  keep- 
ing the  Irish  language  as  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, and  of  preserving  and  disseminat- 
ing its  literature  as  well  as  fostering  a 
new  literature.  Dr.  Hyde,  who  is  known 
in  Ireland  as  Craoibhin  Aoibhinn  (pro- 
nounced Creeveen  Eevin),  has  been  its 
president  from  the  start  The  movement 
made  little  progpress  at  the  beginning,  but 
the  men  who  were  connected  with  it 
were  enthusiastic  Irishmen  who  believed 
that  nothing  could  save  Ireland  from  the 
obliteration  of  its  racial  and  spiritual 
lines  and  its  decline  into  the  position  of 
"  the  most  western  county  in  England  " 
save  a  revival  of  the  old  Irish  spirit  and 
an  appeal  to  Irish  loyalty  and  sentiment 
Language,  literature,  folk-stories,  musical 
dances,  games,  were  revived;  Ae  old 
literature  was  republished ;  a  new  litera- 
ture appeared,  and  the  Irish  drama  was 
created.  Six  years  ago  Dr.  Hyde,  who 
had  been  indefatigable  in  this  woric,  pub- 
lished a  literary  history  of  Ireland,  which 
is,  in  comparison  with  existing  woiks,  of 
the  first  importance  and  magnitude.  The 
country  at  last  has  caught  fire.  Almost 
every  town  has  organized  its  festival  and 
offered  prizes  for  Irish  music,  dancing, 
and  literature.  Over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand books  and  pamphlets  are  distributed 
by  the  League  every  year,  and  somethii^ 
like  a  rebirth  of  the  imaginative  and 
aesthetic  life  of  Ireland  has  taken  place. 
More  than  one  Irish  leader  in  Parlia- 
ment has  privately  confessed  of  late 
years  that  Irishmen  were  weakest  in 
political  action ;  that  they  were  out- 
weighed in  political  action  at  every  point 
by  the  English ;  and  that  the  true  way 
to  regain  Irish  influence  is  to  give  die 
Irish  genius  a  chance  to  express  itself 
along  its  own  lines ;  to  influence  English 
sentiment  in  other  words,  along  lines  of 
Gaelic  strength.     This  "  Irish  Ireland  " 
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movement  has  no  political  or  religious 
aspects ;  it  is  an  endeavor  to  reawaken 
the  Irish  spirit  and  stimulate  it  to  vigor- 
ous self-expression.  Practical  results 
are  seen  in  the  extraordinary  progress 
of  the  study  of  the  Irish  language ;  in  the 
interest  with  which  the  Irish  drama  has 
been  received  ;  in  the  revival  of  old  cus- 
toms, old  songs,  stories,  and  games.  The 
movement  has  been  due  very  largely  to 
Dr.  Hyde's- persistence,  enthusiasm,  and 
power  of  expression ;  and  he  will  be 
heard  with  great  interest  in  a  country 
which  is  sympathetic  with  every  move- 
ment looking  toward  the  free  and  full 
expression  of  national  genius. 


^^^^^  Pius  X.  is  certainly  startling 
?S^S5^.**  the  world  with  his  reforms. 
One  month  he  advises 
Roman  Catholics,  "under  certain  cir- 
cumstances," to  go  to  the  polls ;  the  next 
month  he  abolishes  indulgences;  the 
next,  he  holds  a  gymnastic  celebration 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Vatican!  Last 
week  no  less  than  forty  Roman  Catholic 
societies,  an  aggregate  of  over  five  hun- 
dred young  men  from  all  Italy,  took  part 
in  those  exercises,  which  included  track 
athletics,  running,  walking,  and  bicycle 
racing.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be 
some  such  safety-valve  as  this  for  mani- 
festations of  loyalty  from  young,  liberal 
Roman  Catholics  to  Pius  X.,  for  it  may 
no  longer  be  manifested  in  St.  Peter's  by 
acclamation  and  shouting  as  formerly. 
On  all  the  cards  of  admission  to  the 
various  Papal  masses  there  is  now 
printed  a  warning  against  applause,  "  at 
the  special  request  of  his  Holiness." 
Wth  the  stifling  of  the  old  cry  of  "  Viva 
il  Papa-Re  "  the  silence  is  broken  only 
by  the  Papal  march  blown  by  the  silver 
trumpets  in  the  gallery  overhead  as  the 
Supreme  Pontiff  enters  the  church.  And 
the  silence  is  peculiarly  impressive  be- 
cause of  the  repressed  enthusiasm  on 
every  hand.  "  I  wish  the  Pope  were  not 
so  religious  as  to  forbid  cheering,"  said 
one  fervent  admirer  in  St.  Peter's  re- 
cently. "  At  least  I  can  give  a  Chautau- 
qua salute,"  replied  a  young  American 
seminarian.  And  many  were  the  hand- 
kerchiefs waved  by  those  who  would 
have  liked  a  noisier  demonstration. 


The  Root  of  Graft 

Because  holders  of  public  office  live 
in  the  open,  their  misdeeds,  when  dis- 
covered, become  a  matter  of  general 
comment  There  has,  therefore,  been 
fostered  the  notion  that  politics  is  de- 
filing. In  the  minds  of  most  people 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  sordid  in  the 
very  name  politician.  The  word  "  graft," 
as  used  to  denote  personal  profit  ac- 
quired by  the  misuse  of  power,  author- 
ity, or  trust,  is  generally  applied  to  the 
ill^timate  gains  only  of  public  officials 
or  Government  employees.  The  spirit 
of  graft,  which  Mr.  Howard  describes  in 
another  part  of  this  issue,  is  commonly 
supposed  to  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Government  offices  and  party  headquar- 
ters. This  notion  is  used  to  reinforce 
the  arguments  of  those  who  consider 
that  government  best  which  governs 
least.  It  lurks  in  almost  every  argument 
against  the  municipal  ownership  and 
operation  of  public  utilities ;  it  is  im- 
plicit in  every  protest  which  is  made 
against  the  enlargement  of  governmental 
functions,  on  the  ground  that  such  en- 
largement means  an  extension  of  grafting 
operations.  A  corollary  to  this  notion 
is  the  proposition  that  the  evil  of  graft 
could  be  reduced  if  only  the  processes 
of  government  could  be  simplified  and 
its  activities  diminished. 

There  is  good  ground  for  believing, 
however,  that  graft  flourishes  no  more — 
probably,  indeed,  less — in  the  public 
service  dian  in  private  business.  The 
very  glare  of  popular  scrutiny,  which 
reveals  so  shockingly  every  now  and 
then  some  conspiracy,  intrigue,  or  loose 
practice  on  the  part  of  men,  high  or  low, 
in  the  employ  of  the  people,  serves,  like 
the  sunlight,  as  a  prophylactic.  A  man's 
conscience  is  mightily  reinforced  if  he 
knows  that  any  lapse  from  its  injunctions 
is  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  public 
scandal.  More  than  one  man  who  has 
gone  from  the  executive  management  of 
a  great  and  successful  business  enter- 
prise into  the  executive  management  of 
a  Government  department  has  testified 
that  of  the  two,  the  Government  depart- 
ment suffered  the  less  from  dishonesty. 
It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence  that  at  the 
time  when  the  Nation  has  been  shamed 
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by  the  discovery  of  frauds  in  the  dis- 
posal of  public  lands,  it  has  been  as- 
tounded by  the  revelation  of  far  deeper- 
seated  wrong  in  the  conduct  of  private 
companies  canying  on  the  business  of 
life  insurance.  Both  disclosures  are  the 
result  of  a  popular  impulse — ^which  has 
recently  stirred  the  whole  American 
people,  as  mysteriously  as  the  impulse 
to  stampede  stirs  the  herd  on  the  plain — 
to  bring  rascality,  dishonest  practices, 
and  parasitic  "  systems  "  to  light.  The 
pitiful  pretense  of  the  Senator  who  pleads 
that  he  is  serving  his  constituents  when 
he  enables  a  political  supporter  to  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  more  than  matched  by  the 
effrontery  of  the  officer  of  an  insur- 
ance company  who  talks  about  the  sur- 
reptitious temporary  transfer  of  untrust- 
worthy securities  as  if  it  were  a  bona- 
fide  sale  in  the  interest  of  the  policy- 
holders. Were  it  as  easy  to  inquire  into 
the  petty  details  of  private  business  as 
it  is  into  the  clerical  practices  of  Gov- 
ernment departments,  it  would  in  all 
probability  be  discovered  that  as  much 
stationery,  apparatus,  and  personal  serv- 
ice is  misappropriated  in  the  business 
concerns  of  New  York  as  Mr.  Howard 
declares  is  misappropriated  in  the  de- 
partments at  Washington.  A  grafter  is  a 
grafter,  whether  he  is  the  servant  of  the 
whole  body  of  citizens,  or  of  a  large 
number  of  policy-holders,  or  of  a  limited 
number  of  stockholders,  or  of  a  single 
individual.  His  offense  is  the  same 
whether  he  committed  it  in  contracting 
for  a  supply  of  mail-boxes  for  the  United 
States  Post-Office,  or  in  purchasing 
varnish  for  the  cars  of  a  railroad,  or  in 
buying  a  set  of  harness  for  his  employ- 
er's stable. 

Wherever  one  person  exercises  author- 
ity in  behalf  of  another,  in  any  transaction, 
there  may  be  found  a  chance  for  graft. 
That  does  not  justify  any  man  in  railing, 
like  Thersites,  at  all  his  fellow-men  and 
belaboring  them  with  epithets.  Because 
graft  is  cultivated  outside  Governmental 
preserves,  there  is  no  ground  for  suspect- 
ing that  this  Nation  is  becoming  a  land 
of  knaves.  Graft  is  abnormal.  To  say 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  every  kind  of 
business  and  in  every  g^deofthe  social 
scale  is  not  to  say  that  it  prevails.     It  is 


to  say,  however,  that  the  evil  of  graft  is 
of  the  sort  that  does  not  yield  to  super- 
ficial treatment.  The  cure  for  graft 
must  be  radical.  It  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  hedging  office-holders  about  with 
guards,  but  in  diffusing  among  all  classes 
of  people  the  principles  of  common  hon- 
esty. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  that  threatens 
political  and  commercial  life  alike  is  the 
cultivation  of  intellectual  di^rimination 
and  of  moral  sensitiveness.    The  man 
who  would  be  honest  must  have  his  wits 
about  him  as  well  as  his  conscience.    It 
is  not  always  easy  to  tell  where  an  action 
passes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  legiti- 
mate.    The  use  of  official  letter-paper 
for  a  personal  message  it  would  be,  in 
most  instances,  ridiculous  to  question. 
To  take  batches  of  stationery  home  in 
order  to  be  saved  the  expense  of  buying 
personal  stationery  it  would  be,  in  any 
instance,  difficult  to  defend.     To  draw 
the  line  between  the  two  requires  some 
intellectual  discrimination.     So  does  the 
exercise  of  discretion  in  the  multitude  of 
cases  in  which  every  executive  officer  is 
called  upon  to  spend  the  money  he  ad- 
ministers.   The  man  who  has  cultivated 
in  himself  the   sense   of  responsibility 
to  discriminate  wisely  is  on  his  guard 
against  graft.     But  he  cannot  discrimi- 
nate unless  he  has  preserved  his  moral 
sensitiveness.     Only  recently  a  certain 
man  was  inveighing  against  die  grafting 
practices  of  insurance  officials.     It  trans- 
pired, in  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
that  he  was  a  carpenter  on  an  estate, 
engaged  at  a  regular  salary ;  that  he  had 
been  told  by  his  employer  to  have  certain 
repairs  made,  provided  the  price  did  not 
exceed  ten  dollars  ;  that  he  had  had  the 
repairs  made  at  a  cost  of  six  dollars  and 
a  half,  reported  the  expense  as  ten  dol- 
lars, and  pocketed  the  difference.     He 
was  utterly  unconscious  of  the   incon- 
sistency between  his  action  and  his  judg- 
ment concerning  insurance  methods.      It 
is   because  in  small  matters  thousands 
of  men  like  him  make  use  of  their  posi- 
tion to  reap  private  profits  that  we  have 
public  officials  engaged  in  land  frauds, 
and  insurance  directors  profiting  by  syn- 
dicate transactions  with  their  company. 
The  few  public  officials  and  insurance 
directors  may  go  to  jail ;  but  the  evils  for 
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which  they  suffer  will  not  be  remedied 
until  the  thousands  in  obscurer  places 
become  intellectually  more  discriminat- 
ing and  morally  more  sensitive. 

It  is  useless  to  search  for  the  root  of 
graft  in  any  governmental  system  or 
method.  Its  flower  and  fruit  may  there 
be  fotmd,  but  its  root  lies  deep  in  the 
ignorance  and  moral  obtuseness  of  ordi- 
nary, respectable,  well-intentioned  men. 
Graft  will  wither  at  the  top — be  it  in 
Senate  chamber  or  corporation  ofiice — 
when  every  citizen  strikes  at  the  little 
root  of  graft  that  has  twisted  into  his 
own  life. 


Railroad  Rate  Regulation 

The  Issue  Stated 

Journals  which  two  weeks  ago  were 
assuring  their  readers  that  the  President 
was  about  to  recede  from  his  demand 
for  railroad  rate  regulation,  lest  it  should 
split  the  Republican  party,  are  now  busy 
explaining  to  them  that  he  has  no  Con- 
stitutional right  tp  insist  on  anything, 
and  yet  will  obstinately  insist  that  Con- 
gress pass  such  legislation.  Whatever 
Mr.  Roosevelt  knows  or  does  not  know, 
he  certainly  knows  his  own  mind ;  that 
mind  he  has  made  perfectly  clear  to 
die  public;  and  there  is  not  and 
never  was  any  reason  to  think  that 
his  mind  had  changed  or  his  deter- 
mination weakened.  Even  more  ludi- 
crous was  the  suggestion  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  would  abandon  his  policy 
because  Mr.  Bryan  had  pronounced  him- 
self in  favor  of  it  A  wise  politician 
welcomes  support  for  his  policies  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  come  ;  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  is  not  likely  to  retreat  from 
his  position  on  railroad  rate  regulation 
because  Mr.  Bryan  advises  the  country 
to  support  him  in  it.  The  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  railroads  engaged  in  inter-State  com- 
merce is  sufficiently  difficult  at  best. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  a  partisan  con- 
fusing of  the  question.  We  propose 
here  to  restate  the  issue  which  is  raised 
by  the  proposed  policy  of  Government 
regulation — a  policy  popularly  known  as 
the   President's,  not  because  he   origi- 


nated it,  but  because  he  is  its  most  dis- 
tinguished advocate. 

It  is  not  a  proposal  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  adjust  on  its  own  initiative  the 
railroad  rates  for  the  country. 

It  is  not  a  proposal  for  the  Government 
to  carry  on  the  business,  or,  properly 
speaking,  any  of  the  business,  of  the  rail- 
roads. 

It  is  not  a  proposal  for  it  to  take  a 
first  step  toward  Government  ownership 
and  administration. 

It  is  not  a  proposal  to  have  it  enforce 
on  the  railroads  lower  rates.  One  com- 
plaint is  that  the  rates  are  already  made 
too  low  in  many  instances  by  rebates  or 
by  disastrous  competition. 

The  proposal  is  to  take  one  step — ^in 
the  hope  that  this  one  step  will  prove  to  be 
adequate  and  final — toward  unifying  and 
systematizing  the  transportation  of  the 
country,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of  chaos, 
and  is  carried  on  in  an  unorganized  and 
unsystematic  manner  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  people. 

To-day  the  people  of  the  United 
States  know  exactly  what  it  will  cost 
to  carry  a  package  by  mail  from  one 
part  of  the  United  States  to  every 
other  part  of  the  United  States ;  every 
individual  knows  that  no  better  terms 
will  be  accorded  to  any  other  indi- 
vidual ;  every  community  knows  that  no 
better  terms  will  be  accorded  to  any 
other  community.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  beginning  to  demand 
that  the  freight  transportation  shall  be 
so  arranged  that  every  individual  can 
ascertain  exactly  what  it  will  cost  to  send 
an  article  from  one  part  of  the  United 
States  to  another  part  of  the  United 
States ;  and  will  be  sure  that  no  other 
individual  can  get  a  lower  rate  for 
the  same  or  a  similar  article ;  and 
that  no  community  can  get  any  other 
advantage  over  any  other  community 
than  such  as  natural  conditions  neces- 
sarily confer.  To  every  affirmation  that 
this  is  impracticable,  the  answer  of  the 
American  people  is.  This  is  just,  and 
justice  is  always  practicable.  What  the 
American  people  complain  of  is  not 
excessive  rates,  it  is  unequal  rates. 
What  they  demand  is  not  lower  rates, 
but  just  and  equal  rates.  And  unless 
The  Gudook  wholly  misreads  the  signs  of 
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the  times,  this  demand  is  daily  growing 
in  volume  and  in  strength. 

At  present  the  rates  of  transportation 
are  not  just  and  equal.  How  can  they 
be  ?  The  transportation  of  the  country 
is  under  the  control  of  a  great  variety  of 
masters.  These  masters  are  independ- 
ent of  each  other,  and  independent  of 
any  one  controlling  authority.  Any  at- 
tempt on  their  part  to  combine  in  mak- 
ing a  common  tariff  has  hitherto  been 
discouraged,  if  not  absolutely  prohibited 
by  law.  Each  railroad  magnate  has 
adjusted  the  freight  rates  on  his  road 
upon  one  simple  principle,  What  will  the 
traffic  bear?  His  object  has  been  to 
make  dividends  for  the  stockholders,  not 
to  make  just  and  equal  rates  to  all  ship- 
pers and  all  communities.  Until  com- 
paratively recently  it  has  been  consid- 
ered as  legitimate  for  a  railroad  to 
offer  special  terms  to  special  shippers  as 
for  a  factory  to  make  special  terms  for  a 
special  customer,  or  a  banker  to  vary 
the  interest  charges  on  his  loans  to  differ- 
ent borrowers.  There  have  been  four 
principles,  each  one  false,  which  the 
American  people  have  applied  in  the 
attempt  to  solve  their  transportation 
problem:  (1)  That  the  great  desideratum 
is  low  rates ;  (2)  that  free  competition 
will  secure  low  rates;  (3)  that,  there- 
fore, all  combination  between  competing 
roads  must  be  prohibited ;  (4)  that  the 
public  highway  is  private  property,  and 
that  the  way  to  administer  this  pri- 
vate property  is  to  charge  all  that  the 
managers  can  get. 

The  honest  administration  of  the  pub- 
lic highways  upon  these  false  principles 
has  of  itself  been  enough  to  make  system 
and  order  in  the  transportation  business 
of  the  country  impossible.  But  the  in- 
evitable chaos  has  been  further  increased 
by  dishonesty  in  administration.  On 
the  American  theory,  the  highways  have 
been  administered  primarily  for  the  own- 
ers, not  for  the  public ;  for  dividends, 
not  for  public  convenience.  But  this 
theory  has  by  no  means  been  always 
consistently  carried  out.  Sometimes  they 
have  been  administered  for  ixvored  ship- 
pers; sometimes  in  the  interest  of  fa- 
vored localities ;  sometimes  as  an  aid  to 
private  real  estate  speculation;  sometimes 
'  rival  road ;  sometimes  to 


bankrupt  the  owners  that  the  managers 
might  buy  in  the  property  cheap.  Gen- 
erally small  shippers  have  had  to  pay 
whatever  the  railroad  charged.  Not  in- 
frequently the  railroads  have  had  to 
take  whatever  large  shippers  would  gif  e. 
Thousands  of  smaller  shippers  have  been 
bankrupted ;  scores  of  towns  have  been 
practically  destroyed ;  multi-millionaires 
have  been  produced  whose  millions  are 
the  product,  not  of  honest  indtistry,  but 
of  skillful  manipulation;  and  a  plutoc- 
racy has  been  created  which  competent 
observers  have  long  since  warned  us  is 
the  greatest  danger  that  threatens  the 
Republic 

Nor  is  this  alL  The  treatment  of 
public  highways  as  though  they  were 
piu-ely  private  proi)erty,  and  the  attempt 
to  secure  equal  justice  for  the  people  by 
encouraging  free  competition  among  the 
managers  of  these  public  highways,  has 
produced  a  disr^^d  of  human  life  as 
well  as  of  the  rights  of  property.  In  this 
crazy  competition  each  railroad  is  driven 
to  false  economies.  Safety  devices  are 
not  adopted  because  they  are  expensive. 
Workmen  are  overworked,  and  break 
down  at  critical  times.  Roads  are  given 
a  maximum  of  work  with  a  minimum  of 
equipment  "  In  the  battle  of  Mukden 
between  the  Russian  and  Japanese  forces, 
the  Russian  losses  were  said  to  amotmt 
to  90,000  men.  During  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1904,  the  casualties  on  Ameri- 
can railroads  amounted  to  exactly  94,- 
201."  We  repeat  these  figures  from  The 
Outlook  of  September  30,  because  they 
oug^t  to  be  burned  into  the  mind  of 
every  reflecting  American.  Are  they  a 
necessary  incident  of  railroad  travel? 
Not  at  all.  Read  and  ponder  this  para- 
graph from  a  recent  article  in  "The 
World's  Work:" 

American  trains  travel  nine  hundred  mill- 
ion miles  and  English  trains  four  hundied 
million  miles  during  a  single  year.  With  a 
train  mileage  less  than  half  that  of  the 
American  roads,  the  English  roads  in  1903 
hauled  twice  as  many  passengers,  conducted 
their  business  on  one-tenth  the  trackage,  and 
in  doing  so  killed  but  one-tenth  as  many 
people  and  injured  less  than  one-tenth  as 
many. 

There  are  no  abler  men  in  the  world 
than  some  of  the  men  who  manage  the 
great    American    railroads;    it    is   the 
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impossible  no-system  which  they  are 
attempting  to  administer  of  which  the 
American  people  justly  complain.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  the 
freight  and  passenger  rates  are  the  low- 
est in  the  world.  The  passion  for  cheap- 
ness ought  not  to  be  the  master  passion 
of  any  people.  If  it  is  the  American 
master  passion,  it  is  high  time  that  it 
was  changed.  What  we  want  is  not  low 
rates  for  freight,  but  just  and  equal  rates 
for  freight ;  not  low  rates  for  passengers, 
but  safety  for  passengers.  It  is  Ijetter 
to  pay  three  cents  a  mile  and  arrive  at 
your  journey's  end  in  safety  than  two 
cents  a  mile  and  end  the  journey  in  a 
hospital  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose 
to  say  Aat  the  American  railroad  sys- 
tem is  so  complicated  that  no  Govern- 
ment Bureau  can  administer  it.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  we  want  to  break  up 
the  American  no-s]rstem,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  we  do  not  want  a  Gov- 
ernment Bureau  to  administer  it.  We 
want  those  who  do  administer  the  rail- 
roads made  accountable  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  administration.  It  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  that 
Government  supervision  may  involve 
unknown  perils.  We  know  die  ills  we 
wish  to  cure ;  and  he  who  does  not  ap- 
prove the  proposed  remedy  must  offer 
some  Other. 

Patience  with  present  conditions  has 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  A  system  of 
public  highways  which  leaves  private 
shippers  certain  of  nothing  but  that 
they  are  not  treated  on  the  same  terms 
as  their  neighbors,  which  bankrupts 
smaller  shippers  and  enormously  in- 
creases the  wealth  of  the  larger  ones, 
which  destroys  some  communities  that  it 
may  create  odiers,  which  is  frankly  admin- 
istered primarily  in  the  interest  of  private 
owners  and  only  secondarily  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public,  and  often  secretly 
administered  in  the'interests  of  dishonest 
administrators,  which  maims  and  kills  in 
a  single  year  as  many  as  are  maimed 
and  killed  in  the  greatest  battle  of  mod- 
em times,  and  ten  times  as  many  as  are 
injured  by  English  railways  which  carry 
twice  as  many  passengers,  is  already 
condemned  by  the  American  conscience 
and  the  American  judgment  If  railroad 
managers  foresee  perils  in  the  very  mod- 


erate amount  of  Governmental  super- 
vision which  the  President  proposes, 
they  should  unite  in  suggesting  some 
other  remedy  as  definite  and  as  practical. 


Shakespeare  Again 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  setting  of 
plays  changes  as  radically  as  does  the 
interpretation.  The  "Hamlet"  which 
Shakespeare  produced  in  the  Globe 
Theater  is  so  different  from'  the  "  Ham- 
let "  of  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  that  no  man  now  living,  no 
matter  how  deep  his  knowledge  of 
Shakespeare  nor  how  penetrating  his 
divination  of  the  sixteenth  century,  can 
by  any  possibility  put  himself  back  in 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical 
conditions  out  of  which  the  figure  of 
Hamlet  emerged  under  the  touch  of  the 
greatest  of  dramatic  vrriters.  To  hold, 
therefore,  that  Shakespearean  plays  must 
be  presented  in  the  way  in  which  they 
were  presented  in  Shakespeare's  time 
would  be  as  absurd  as  to  insist  that  the 
New  Testament  should  be  interpreted 
precisely  as  it  was  interpreted  in  the  first 
century,  leaving  out  of  account  the  pene- 
trating light  of  the  experience  of  nine- 
teen centuries. 

There  is,  however,  great  value  in  a 
revival  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  it  was  seen  by 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries.  It  pre- 
sents the  plays  from  a  fresh  point  of 
view ;  it  makes  the  spectator  aware  visu- 
ally of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
dramatist  worked;  and,  abovb  all,  it 
places  the  em^rfiasis  where  emphasis 
ought  to  be  placed,  not  on  the  stage 
effects,  the  scenic  contrivances,  the  re- 
sources of  mechanical  art,  but  on  the 
genius,  the  form,  the  soul  of  the  play 
itself.  Audiences  are  charmed  by  fine 
scenery  and  ought  to  be,  but  the  imagina- 
tion is  awakened  only  when  some  human 
voice  calls  to  it  from  out  the  painted 
pageantry;  and  the  .vibration  of  that 
voice  on  the  stage  means  more  than 
every  accessory  that  can  be  set  about  the 
play  to  beguile  the  eye ;  for  no  play  is 
really  presented  or  greatly  acted  unless 
the  imagination  co-operates  with  the 
dramatist  and    the  actor.    There  have 
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been  beautifal  presentations  of  plays  from 
the  standpoint  of  stage  effects ;  there  has 
never  been  a  great  presentation  unless 
there  was  a  great  actor  on  the  stage  to 
interpret  the  play. 

For  these  reasons  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Ben  Greet  and  his  group  of  players 
has  awakened  genuine  interest  among 
lovers  of  the  drama,  and  especially  among 
students  of  Shakespeare,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country;  and  this  company  of  actors 
has  been  seen  in  a  number  of  universities 
and  schools  where  their  rendering  of  the 
plays  has  been  recognized  as  a  work  not 
only  of  art  but  of  education.  The  suc- 
cess of  "  Everyman  "  was  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  great  human 
emotions  and  experiences  survive  all 
changes  of  intellectual  and  material  cus- 
tom, and  that  the  cry  of  the  soul  uttered 
in  the  language  of  the  fourteenth  century 
finds  its  echo  in  the  soul  which  speaks 
the  language  of  the  twentieth  century. 
More  than  this,  the  play  enforced  upon 
a  modem  audience  the  tremendous  les- 
son which  it  taught  the  audiences  of  its 
own  time  by  making  men  feel  afresh,  in 
its  archaic  dress  and  inadequate  dra- 
matic form,  the  old  tragedy  of  the  soul. 
The  announcement  that  the  Ben  Greet 
Company  are  to  make  another  tour 
through  the  United  States,  to  present 
"Hamlet"  in  its  entirety  in  two  repre- 
sentations, morning  and  afternoon,  to 
interpret  five  historical  plays — "  Richard 
II.,"  "Richard  III.,"  "Henry  IV.," 
"  Henry  V.,"  and  "  Henry  VIII."— and 
six  comedies,  is  a  matter  of  general 
interest.. 

These  plays  are  to  be  presented  after 
the  fashion  which  this  company  has 
adopted,  of  setting  the  drama  against 
the  sixteenth-cfentury  background,  repro- 
ducing, so  far  as  possible,  the  stage 
effects  of  Shakespeare's  time,  and  rely- 
ing for  the  interest  of  their  presentation, 
not  on  scenery,  but  on  the  inherent 
interest  of  the  drama  itself.  The  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  this  movement 
during  the  past  two  years  is  sufficient 
evidence  that,  whatever  personal  profit 
may  accrue  to  the  actors  who  take  part, 
they  arje  doing  a  real  thing  in  the  way  of 
dramatic  presentation,  and  are  rendering 
a  real  service  to  dramatic  art  by  treating 
the  play  not  as  if  it  were  a  merchantable 


article,  but  as  a  work  of  art,  and  the 
drama  not  as  a  mere  means  of  making 
money  by  stimulating  the  public  interest 
and  curiosity,  but  as  one  of  the  great 
expressions  of  the  human  soul. 

A  Shakespearean  revival  will  be  inau- 
gurated by  this  company  at  Mendels- 
sohn Hall,  in  New  York  City,  early  in 
November,  the  company  making  its  first 
appearance  on  Monday,  October  30,  in 
"Everyman,"  and  giving  performances 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
evening  and  every  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday  afternoon.  On  the  other 
nights  the  company  will  play  before  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  East  Side  settiements,  and  at  near- 
by colleges.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  season  will  be  the 
presentation  of  the  Shakespearean  plays 
on  the  East  Side  in  a  series  of  perform- 
ances. Last  year  "  As  You  Like  It " 
was  given  under  the  direction  of  the 
Educational  Alliance,  and  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.  This  year  the  various 
settlement  and  neighborhood  houses  will 
cooperate,  and  the  Ben  Greet  Company 
will  open  a  season  on  the  East  Side  with 
"  Henry  V."  on  November  4,  following 
it  with  "Twelfth  Night,"  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  and  "  Julius  Caesar." 
This  is  not  only  carrying  literature 
and  art  to  people  ordinarily  shut  off 
from  these  higher  resources,  but  it  is 
suppl)ring  rational  enjo)rment,  which 
all  men  and  women  need,  for  irrational 
and  unwholesome  enjoyment,  to  which 
a  good  many  men  and  women  are, 
by  the  circumstances  of  their  surround- 
ings, condemned.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  patrons  of  theaters  on 
the  East  Side  do  not  give  countenance 
to  immoral,  morbid,  or  unwholesome 
plays.  They  often  patronize  absurd 
melodramas,  and  they  sometimes  lack 
humor  in  distii^;uislung  between  the  real 
and  the  imitiltion  tragedy,  but  their  moral 
instincts,  if  their  patronage  and  applause 
indicate  anything,  are  sound.  There  is 
a  growing  tendency,  however,  and  a  very 
natural  one,  to  patronize  vaudeville  shows 
on  the  East  Side.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
need  which  these  tendencies  represent 
will  find  an  answer  in  the  Shakespearean 
plays,  and  that  the  offer  of  a  good  thing 
will  serve  to  check  the  growth  of  a  bad  one. 
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THE  Angel  of  Peace  came  to  Japan 
bringing  not  an  olive  branch,  but 
a  sword.  On  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember— ^the  very  day  when  the  Russo- 
Japanese  treaty  was  signed  in  Portsmouth 
— fighting  began  in  the  streets  of  Tokyo, 
between  the  police,  who  represented  the 
authority  of  the  State,  and  an  infuriated 
mob  which  professed  to  be  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  indignation  and  wrath  of  the 
people.  Before  the  conflict  ended,  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  following  morning,  • 
thousands  of  rioters  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  streets ;  two  newspaper  offices 
had  been  wrecked  ;  hundreds  of  men  had 
been  killed  or  wounded  in  hand-to-hand 
encounters ;  repeated  attempts  had  been 
made  to  assassinate  the  Home  Minister 
and  bum  his  house ;  the  Imperial  Guard 
had  been  called  out  to  protect  foreign 
legations  and  the  homes  of  Cabinet 
officers ;  and  the  sky,  from  one  end  of 
the  city  to  the  other,  was  red  with  the 
reflected  light  of  burning  street<ars, 
police  stations,  and  private  houses.  Such 
was  the  response  of  Tokyo  to  the  unoffi- 
cial announcement  of  peace. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early,  as  yeX,  to  esti- 
mate rightly  the  significance  of  this  ex- 
traordinary outburst  of  popular  feeling, 
or  to  venture  upon  a  prediction  with 
regard  to  its  ultimate  consequences ;  but 
it  iis  not  impossible  even  now  to  ascer- 
tain its  causes,  and  to  set  forth  some  of 
the  reasons  for  the  great  wave  of  popular 
discontent  which  swept  over  the  Empire, 
and  finally  broke,  in  a  surf  of  tumult 
and  disorder,  in  the  streets  of  the 
capital.  The  causes  of  the  rioting  in 
Tokyo  were,  first,  intense  dissatisfaction 
*  Copyright,  IWS,  by  the  Outlook  Company. 


with  the  peace  terms ;  and,  second,  an 
ill-judged  and  unfortunate  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  prevent 
Tokyo's  citizens  from  giving  expression 
to  Uieir  dissatisfaction  in  a  legal  and 
orderly  manner. 

When,  on  the  last  day  of  August,  the 
terms  of  peace  to  which  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries had  agreed  were  unofficially  made 
known  to  the  people  of  Japan,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  they  aroused  a  feeling 
of  intense  dissatisfaction.  Although  in 
Tokyo  every  house  has  its  flag  and  its 
illuminating  lanterns,  not  a  flag  was 
hoisted  nor  a  lantern  hung  out  The 
people  exchanged  no  congratulations 
when  they  met,  and  the  men  who  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  bulletin-boards 
read  the  news  from  Portsmouth  in 
gloomy  silence,  and  then  turned  away 
with  an  air  of  sullen  discontent.  There 
were  no  wrathful  demonstrations,  and  no 
sig^s  of  unusual  excitement;  but,  to  a 
sensitive  perception,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  city  seemed  to  be  abnormally 
sober  and  dejected,  as  if  it  had  just 
beard  of  the  overwhelming  defeat  of 
Marshal  Oyama's  armies  in  Manchuria. 
No  one  would  have  imagined  for  a 
moment  that  Japan,  after  an  unbroken 
series  of  victories,  had  finally  brought 
to  a  successful  termination  a  gigantic 
war  with  one  of  the  greatest  Powers  in 
Europe.  On  the  contrary,  one  would 
have  supposed,  from  the  demeanor  of 
the  people,  that  the  nation  had  suffered 
defeat,  humiliation,  and  disgrace. 

The  reasons  for  this  almost  universal 
feeling  of  disappointment  and  dissatis- 
faction were  many ;  and,  in  order  fully 
to  appreciate  their  force,  let  us  look  at 
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the  situation,  for  a  moment,  as  the  Jap- 
anese people  looked  at  it,  with  such 
information  as  they  had.  In  the  first 
place,  they  believed,  and  were  perhaps 
justified  in  believing,  that  after  all  the 
sufferings,  burdens,  and  bereavements 
of  two  bloody  and  victorious  campaigns, 
they  were  entitled  to  dictate  a  peace 
which  would  effectually  cripple  Russian 
power  in  eastern  Asia,  and  give  them 
for  the  future  a  feeling  of  security.  They 
had  submitted  without  a  murmur  to 
heavy  taxation ;  they  had  responded,  not 
only  cheerfully  but  eagerly,  to  every  call 
that  had  been  made  upon  them ;  they 
had  sent  their  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers  to  die  by  tens  of  thousands  in 
front  of  Mukden  or  under  the  walls  cf 
Port  Arthur;  and  they  were  ready  to 
give,  endure,  and  suffer  if  necessary  for 
another  year;  but  they  expected,  and 
perhaps  had  a  right  to  expect,  decisive 
results.  They  did  not  want  to  have  to 
fig^t  Russia  again,  and  they  were  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  never  again  would 
they  be  able  to  fight  her  under  such 
favorable  circumstances  and  conditions. 
If  a  permanent  barrier  to  her  aggression 
in  eastern  Asia  were  ever  to  be  erected, 
this  was  the  time  to  put  it  up ;  and  if 
she  would  not  consent  to  the  erection 
of  such  a  barrier,  the  Japanese  people 
felt  quite  able  to  put  it  up  by  force. 
They  were  not  willing  to  leave  her  in 
possession  of  a  fortress  and  harbor 
which  she  could  use  as  a  base  for  an- 
other and  more  powerful  fleet ;  to  give 
her  time  to  double-track  the  Siberian 
Railway ;  to  enable  her  to  crush  the  lib- 
eral movement  at  home ;  and  then,  when 
fully  prepared,  to  invade  Manchuria 
again  with  an  overwhelming  force.  They 
wanted  to  deprive  her  at  least  of  her 
naval  base  on  the  Pacific,  and  thus  make 
it  impossible  for  her  to  threaten  the 
coasts  of  Japan,  or  sever  communica- 
tion between  the  islands  and  the  main- 
land. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Japanese 
people  believed,  and  were  encouraged 
by  English  and  American  newspapers  to 
believe,  that  they  had  a  right  to  demand 
and  exact  an  indemnity.  The  war  had 
been  forced  upon  them ;  they  had  car- 
ried it  within  sight  of  a  certain  victory  ; 
and  it  seemed  to  them  that  they  were  in 


the  position  of  a  I^^l  defendant  who 
has  won  his  case  and  is  entitled  to  his 
costs. 

In  the  third  place,  the  pride  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  Japanese  were  deeply 
outraged  by  the  surrender  of  half  the 
island  of  Saghalien.  That  island  had 
originally  belonged  to  them  ;  it  had  been 
wrongfully  taken  away  from  them  at  a 
time  when  they  were  weak ;  and  they 
had  finally  r^;ained  possession  of  it  by 
force  of  arms.  Why  should  they  sur- 
render one-half  of  it  again,  and  thus  vol- 
untarily put  themselves  in  the  position 
of  a  combatant  who  has  been  worsted  in 
an  encounter,  and  who  g^ves  up  a  part 
of  his  property  in  order  to  avoid  further 
punishment?  Are  the  pride  and  na- 
tional dignity  of  Russia  more  important 
and  more  worthy  of  consideration  than 
the  pride  and  national  dignity  of  Japan  ? 
The  latter  recovers  her  own  property 
from  a  robber,  and  then  surrenders  one- 
half  of  it  because  the  robber  declares 
that  if  she  keeps  it  all  his  dignity  and 
prestige  will  be  seriously  impaired  I 
The  Japanese  believed,  moreover,  that 
the  partition  of  Saghalien  would  lead  to 
future  trouble,  for  the  reason  Aat  it 
would  give  Russia  another  field  in  which 
to  find  a  pretext  for  war  when  she  should 
be  ready  to  fig^t  again. 

Finally,  the  nation  was  greatly  ex- 
asperated by  the  attitude  of  die  Russian 
Government  towards  it,  before,  duringr, 
and  after  the  peace  conference.  From 
the  time  when  the  Russian  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  said,  condescendingly, 
that  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  no  objec- 
tion, in  principle,  to  a  consideration  of 
the  question  of  peace,  if  Japan  desired 
it,  down  to  the  day  when  Mr.  de  Witte 
telegraphed  the  Czar  that  Japan  had 
yielded  to  his  Majesty's  demands,  and 
that  Russia  remained,  as  ever,  a  great 
power  in  the  Far  Ejist,  a  foolish  but  none 
the  less  irritating  attempt  was  verbally 
made  to  put  Japan  in  the  attitude  of  a 
suppliant  at  Russia's  feet  It  was  a 
childish  pretense  which  deceived  no- 
body ;  but  it  acted  like  a  stinging  nettle 
on  the  sensitive  skin  of  Japanese  pride. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  when  the  terms  of  peace  were 
unofficially  made  known.     It   is  more 
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than  probable  that  if  the  newspapers  had 
supported  the  Government,  and  if  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  had  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  setdement,  the 
nation,  although  bitterly  disappointed, 
would  have  acquiesced;  but  such  was 
not  the  case.  The  "  Kokumin  Shimbun," 
which  is  generally  r^;arded  as  the  organ 
of  the  Ministry,  defended  the  action  of 
the  Japanese  plenipotentiaries,  and  as- 
serted that  the  object  of  the  war  had 
been  attained ;  but  all  the  other  news- 
papers of  the  capital — ^the  "  Asahi,"  the 
"Nichi  Nichi,"  the  "Yomiuri,"  the 
"Nippon,"  the  "Yorodzu,"the"Hochi," 
the  "  Niroku,"  and  the  "  Miyako  "—de- 
clared that  the  terms  of  peace  were 
humiliating;  that  "the  concessions  of 
Japan  amounted  to  a  craven  and  dis- 
creditable surrender ;"  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  "  bowed  to  Russian  dictation," 
and  that  "  such  a  disappointing  result  of 
a  great  national  effort  was  never  expe- 
rienced by  any  other  nation."  The 
Doshi  Kisha  Club,  an  association  of 
metropolitan  journalists,  adopted  a  reso- 
tion  declaring  that  "the  object  of  the 
war  had  been  forgotten  and  the  honor 
of  the  Empire  tarnished,"  and  that  "  such 
a  signal  failure  must  be  held  to  disqualify 
the  present  Cabinet  from  continuance  in 
office." 

The  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  social, 
political,  and  commercial  circles  were 
more  guarded  in  the  expression  of  their 
views,  but  they  also  were  dissatisfied. 
Baron  Shibusawa,  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  and  Chairman  of  the 
Toyko  Chamber  of  Commerce,  took  a 
generally  hopeful  view  of  the  nation's 
future,  but  admitted  that  the  partition  of 
Sagfaalien  was  "  particularly  regrettable," 
and  that "  although  the  object  of  the  war 
had  been  attained,  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Government  could  hardly  be  regarded 
as  a  success."  Baron  Saionji,  ex-Presi- 
dent of  the  Privy  Council  and  now  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Imperial  Diet, 
defended  the  action  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries, and  insisted  that "  the  first  object 
for  which  we  declared  war  against 
Russia — the  solution  of  the  problems 
relating  to  Korea  and  Manchuria — ^has 
been  attained."  He  felt  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  admit  that "  it  is  indeed  a  matter 
for  great  regret  that  we  have  withdrawn 


our  demand  for  an  indemnity  and  have 
been  obliged  to  rest  content  with  the 
cession  of  one-half  of  Saghalien.  The 
strong  condemnation  of  the  Government's 
diplomacy  in  these  matters  by  certain 
sections  of  the  public  is  not  without 
reason."  The  political  council  of  the 
Progressive  party,*  at  a  general  meeting 
held  on  the  2d  of  September,  adopted 
the  following  resolution :  "  The  party  is 
of  opinion  that  the  terms  of  peace  agreed 
upon  ignore  the  object  of  the  war,  mis- 
represent the  desires  of  the  nation,  and 
are  an  unprecedented  disgrace  to  the 
Empire."  Count  Okuma,  who  has  been 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Premier, 
expressed  a  view  which  is  summarized 
by  Captain  Brinkley  as  follows :  "  Count 
Okuma  does  not  speak  with  absolute 
assurance,  pending  the  official  publica- 
tion of  the  peace  terms ;  but  he  thinks 
that  the  nation  has  good  reason  to  com- 
plain that  it  was  misled  by  the  Govern- 
ment into  expecting  much  more  than  has 
actually  been  secured.  If  Russia  has 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Man- 
churia, so  has  Japan.  If  Russia  gives 
up  the  Eastern  Chinese  Railway,  she 
retains  a  large  part  of  it.  If  Japan's 
preponderating  influence  in  Korea  is 
recognized,  there  may  possibly  be  a 
clause  restricting  its  exercise  to  limits 
not  destructive  of  Korean  sovereignty. 
In  short,  the  field  lies  open  for  a  renewal 
of  the  intrigues  that  precipitated  this 
war,  and  there  is  only  too  much  reason 
to  fear  that  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years 
another  war  will  have  to  be  fought" 
Mr.  Yukio  Ozaki,  the  Mayor  of  Tokyo, 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  nation 
had  not  obtained  a  permanent  peace. 
The  partition  of  Saghalien,  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  treaty  which  restricted  the 
carriage  of  troops  and  the  fortification 
of  certain  r^ons,  would  probably  lead 
to  future  disputes,  and  might  easily  pre- 
cipitate another  struggle.  Dr.  Hato- 
yama,'  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Progressive  p>arty,  declared  that  he  would 
give  his  unqualified  support  to  a  policy 
of  resolute  opposition  to  a  Cabinet  which 
had  concluded  such  a  treaty ;  and  Lieu- 

■  The  Progressives  are  second,  in  power  and  impor- 
tance, only  to  the  Liberals,  ana  hold  ninety  seats  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  Imperial  Diet.  The  Liberals 
have  one  hundred  and  thirty  seats. 

'  Dr.  Hatoyama  is  a  graduate  of  Vale,  class  of  1879, 
and  holds  the  degree  oTLUD.  from  that  university. 
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tenant-C^eral  Viscount  Tani  said  that 
he  had  originally  been  opposed  to  the 
war,  but  that,  in  his  opinion,  when  the 
sword  had  once  been  drawn  it  should 
not  have  been  sheathed  until  the  object 
of  the  struggle  had  been  fully  attained. 
Professors  Amano,  Oda,  Tomizu,  Inouye, 
and  Hayashi,  of  the  Imperial  and  Waseda 
Universities,  all  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
disapproval,  and  the  columns  of  the 
metropolitan  journals  were  filled  with 
letters  from  private  individuab  denounc- 
ing the  Cabinet  and  protesting  against 
the  ratification  of  the  Portsmouth  treaty. 

The  excitement  and  indignation  in 
the  country  were  quite  as  great  as  at  the 
capital,  and  it  was  in  the  provinces  that 
the  first  mass-meetings  were  held  to 
protest  against  the  conclusion  of  peace 
on  the  proposed  terms.  In  Osaka,  the 
second  city  of  the  Empire,  for  example, 
five  thousand  persons,  representing  all 
classes  of  the  population,  assembled  in 
the  Public  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Sun- 
day, September  2,  to  give  expression  to 
their  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction. 
Mr.  Mitani,  President  of  the  Osaka  Dis- 
trict Assembly,  presided,  and  the  resolu- 
tions were  read  by  Mr.  Hino,  chairman 
of  the  Osaka  municipality.  They  were 
as  follows :  "  1.  The  Ministry  and  Elder 
Statesmen  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
the  negotiations  should  take  the  proper 
course  and  apologize  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  nation.  2.  The  peace  agreed  upon 
must  be  annulled  and  the  war  continued." 
The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Baron 
Komura :  "  The  peace  agreement  which 
your  Excellency  is  now  about  to  sign 
cannot  be  accepted  by  the  nation,  and 
your  Excellency  is  asked  to  rescind  the 
agreement  at  once."  To  Marshal  Oyama 
the  mass-meeting  telegraphed  as  follows : 
"  The  people  of  the  ^pire  will  strive  to 
have  the  disgraceful  peace  agreement 
quashed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  your  Ex- 
cellency will  continue  the  war  and  crush 
the  enemy." 

In  the  light  of  such  expressions  of 
opinion  from  the  press,  from  men  of 
high  standing,  and  from  popular  mass- 
meetings  in  the  provinces,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  storm  of  excite- 
ment that  was  aroused  in  the  capital. 
The  people  felt  as  if  they  had  been  be- 
trayed by  their  own  plenipotentiaries  ; 


and  when  they  reviewed  their  losses, 
sufferings,  and  bereavements,  and  looked 
forward  to  a  renewal  of  the  war  in  the 
near  future  as  a  result  of  their  Govern- 
ment's weakness  in  not  pressing  hcnne 
the  advantage  it  had,  they  were  filled 
with  indignation  and  wrath. 

If,  at  this  critical  moment,  the  Minis- 
try had  taken  the  people  or  the  press 
into  its  confidence ;  if  it  had  furnished 
the  nation  with  a  general  summary  of 
the  terms  agreed  upon  and  a  statement 
of  its  reasons  for  acceding  to  them  ;  if 
it  had  made  public  the  provisions  of  the 
new  Anglo-Japanese  alliance,  or  had 
even  told  the  people  that  this  alliance 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  aggressions  of 
Russia  and  insure  future  peace,  the  ex- 
citement would  probably  have  subsided 
and  all  trouble  would  have  been  averted. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Ministry  was 
unwilling  or  unable  to  do  this,  and  the 
measures  that  it  did  take  to  dam  back 
the  rising  tide  of  popular  discontent  were 
precisely  those  which  were  most  likely 
to  increase  the  violence  and  destructive- 
ness  of  the  flood.  Instead  of  allajang 
the  excitement  by  means  of  judicious 
explanation,  it  determined  to  check  it  by 
force. 

On  the  3d  or  4th  of  September 
the  Rengo  Doshikai  (party  of  United 
Fellow-Thinkers)  issued  a  call  for  a  mass- 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Hibiya  Park,  on 
the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  September  5, 
for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the 
conclusion  of  peace  on  the  terms  unoffi- 
cially set  forth  in  late  tel^jams  from 
America.  Early  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  the  Tokyo  Chief  of  Police,  Mr. 
Adachi,  acting  presumably  upon  instruc- 
tions from  the  Home  Minister,  notified 
the  leaders  of  the  Rengo  Doshikai  that 
the  proposed  meeting  would  not  be 
allowed ;  and  at  a  later  hour  on  the 
same  day  he  sent  a  strong  force  of  police 
to  barricade  the  entrances  to  the  park 
and  prevent  the  public  from  assembling 
therein.  This  measure  of  repression  was 
extremely  injudicious,  for  several  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  Hibiya  Park,  which  is 
the  people's  playground,  belonged  to  the 
municipality,  and  was  not  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Home  Minister  or  the 
Imperial  police.  Any  attempt,  therefore, 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  close  it  arbi- 
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traiily  was  likely  to  bring  about  a  con- 
flict, not  only  with  the  people  who  wanted 
to  use  it,  but  with  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. In  the  second  place,  the  proposed 
mass-meeting  was  not  illegal,  and,  in  view 
of  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  and  safer 
to  give  the  malcontents  a  chance  to 
express  their  dissatisfaction  than  to 
attempt  to  gag  them.  If  the  meeting 
should  become  disorderly,  or  if  the 
Rengo  Doshikai  speakers  should  suggest 
a  resort  to  violence,  police  repression 
m^ht  become  necessary;  but  it  was 
unwise  to  use  force  against  peaceable 
citizens  acting  in  a  legal  way. 

As  soon  as  the  munici|>al  authorities 
heard  of  the  closing  of  the  park,  Mr. 
Ozaki,  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  went  to  the 
Home  Ministry  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  remonstrance  and  obtaining,  if  possi- 
ble, a  reversal  of  the  obnoxious  order. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  a  crowd  of 
perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  thousand 
people  had  surrounded  the  park;  and 
although  at  first  they  were  quiet  and 
orderly,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  were 
greatly  excited,  and  that  upon  slight 
provocation  they  might  resort  to  violence. 
The  provocation  soon  came,  in  the  shape 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police 
to  seize  three  or  four  mourning  flags. 
This  led  to  a  skirmish,  the  skirmish  soon 
developed  into  a  fight,  and  in  less  than 
five  minutes  the  exasperated  crowd  on 
the  Imperial  Hotel  side  of  the  park 
charged  the  gateway,  tore  down  the  bar- 
ricade, as  well  as  whole  sections  of  the 
iron  fence,  and  swept  with  a  great  roar 
of  excitement  into  the  inclosure.  As  the 
police  were  wholly  unable  to  cope  with 
such  a  mob,  the  organizers  of  the  demon- 
stration held  their  meeting  on  the  recre- 
ation ground  near  the  middle  of  the 
park,  and  adopted  resolutions  denounc- 
ing the  terms  of  peace  and  calling  for  a 
continuance  of  the  war.  About  this 
time  the  police,  who  had  been  strongly 
reinforced,  made  an  attempt  to  clear  the 
park.  This,  of  course,  led  to  a  renewal 
of  the  fitting,  and  before  two  o'clock 
the  infuriated  mob  was  not  only  beyond 
control  but  was  acting  under  the  inspira- 
tion and  guidance  of  its  worst  and  lowest 
dements.  Streaming  out  of  the  park 
and  blocking  up  the  streets  between  it 


and  the  Ginza,  the  excited  throng-  pro- 
ceeded to  storm  the  office  of  the  "  Koku- 
min  Shimbun  " — ^the  journalistic  organ  of 
the  Government  The  editorial  staff  of 
the  paper  made  a  vigorous  defense,  but 
they  were  finally  overpowered  and  driven 
out,  and  the  rioters  broke  the  windows, 
overturned  the  type-cases,  and  tried  to 
smash  the  presses.  A  little  later  the 
mob  in  front  of  the  residence  of  the 
Home  Minister  broke  into  the  compound 
and  set  fire  to  some  of  the  outbuildings, 
while  four  or  five  desperate  men  with 
drawn  swords  attempted  to  force  their 
way  into  the  house  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  Minister.  The  assassins  were 
cut  down  and  captured  by  the  police,  the 
fires  were  extinguished,  and  the  com- 
pound was  cleared;  but  the  mob  con- 
tinued to  fight  with  the  police  and  gen- 
darmes in  the  streets,  and  just  before 
dark  they  succeeded  in  setting  fire  a 
second  time  to  the  lodge  and  to  several 
other  buildings  inside  the  wall  that  in- 
closed the  Minister's  yard. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  wrath  of 
the  populace  was  directed  mainly  toward 
the  civil  authorities  and  the  police,  the 
Government  finally  decided  to  call  out 
the  Imperial  Guard;  and  while  the 
buildings  in  Viscount  Yoshikawa's  com- 
pound were  still  burning,  strong  detach- 
ments of  soldiers  were  sent  to  protect  the 
foreign  legations  and  the  houses  of  all  the 
Japanese  Ministers.  The  rioters,  as  a 
rule,  gave  way  when  the  troops  appeared, 
and  in  some  cases  greeted  them  with 
cheers ;  but  they  were  not  yet  through 
with  the  police,  and,  organizing  them- 
selves into  columns  of  five  hundred  to  a 
thousand  men  each,  they  marched  to  all 
quarters  of  the  city,  destroying  police 
boxes  and  setting  fire  to  police  sta- 
tions. At  twelve  o'clock  it  was  possible, 
from  the  roof  of  the  Imperial  Hotel,  to 
count  thirteen  different  conflagrations. 
Desultory  fighting  continued  throughout 
the  night,  and  when  day  broke  on  the 
following  morning  more  than  a  hundred 
police  stations  and  boxes  were  in  ruins 
or  in  ashes.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
destroy  or  injure  the  property  of  foreign- 
ers, but  several  small  Japanese  Christian 
churches  were  burned,  and  the  jinrikisha 
coolies  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  disorder  gave  them  to 
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cripple  the  electric  tramwajrs  by  burning 
a  large  number  of  cars.  The  motive  for 
this,  however,  was  merely  hatred  of  a 
rival.  The  casualties  that  resulted  from 
the  fighting  exceeded  a  thousand,  and 
included  eleven  citizens  killed  and  five 
hundred  and  forty-seven  wounded.  None 
of  the  police  were  killed  outright,  but 
six  chie^  of  districts,  ten  inspectors,  and 
four  hundred  and  fifty-five  men  were 
more  or  less  seriously  injured. 

Reviewing  dispassionately  this  unfor- 
tunate outbreak,  it  is  important  to  note, 
first,  that  the  violence  was  directed 
against  the  civil  authorities  and  the 
police,  and  not  at  all  against  foreigners. 
Telegrams  sent  from  Tokyo  with  regard 
to  the  burning  of  Christian  churches 
and  an  attack  on  the  party  of  Mr.  Har- 
riman  may  have  given  an  impression  in 
the  United  States  that  the  riot  was  the 
work  of  Japanese  "  Boxers,"  or  that  it 
was  a  manifestation  of  hatred  for  Amer- 
icans on  account  of  the  part  taken  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  bringing  about 
an  unwelcome  peace.  Sudi  an  im- 
pression, however,  would  be  wholly  er- 
roneous. It  is  true  that  a  few  native 
Christian  churches  were  burned,  but 
investigation  seems  to  indicate  that,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  Jap>anese  members 
of  these  churches  had  g^ven  offense  by 
supporting  the  Government  and  publicly 
approving  the  terms  of  peace.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  there  certainly  was 
no  concerted  movement  against  Chris- 
tian churches  in  general.  It  is  true  also 
that  Dr.  Lyle,  of  the  Harriman  party, 
was  struck  by  a  stone  in  the  street ;  but 
this  might  have  happened  to  any  one 
who  attempted  to  force  his  way,  in  a 
jinrikisha,  through  a  howling  mob.  If 
the  rioters  had  been  inspired  with  a  feel- 
ing of  hatred  for  foreigners,  they  would 
have  made  hostile  demonstrations  in  front 
of  the  legations,  or  would  have  attacked 
the  Imperial  Hotel.  The  latter  was  full 
of  Englishmen  and  Americans,  and  it 
was  only  a  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  scene  of  the  wildest  disorder.  In 
the  later  stages  of  the  rioting  I  went  in 
a  jinrikisha  to  various  parts  of  the  city, 
but  I  was  neither  molested  nor  instdted. 
On  the  contrary,  I  was  treated  by  the 
common  people,  in  several  cases,  with 
unnecessary  and  conspicuous  courtesy. 


In  the  second  place,  the  disorder  had 
no  relation  to  the  depth  or  reality  of 
Japanese  civilization.  Mob  violence,  in 
any  country,  is  a  reversion  to  barbarous 
methods;  but  it  no  more  indicates  a 
"  veneer  of  civilization  "  in  Japan  than 
it  would  indicate  a  veneer  of  civilization 
in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States. 
In  1866,  If  I  remember  rightly,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  attempted  to  prevent 
the  people  of  London  from  assemblii^ 
in  Hyde  Park  for  the  purpose  of  maldi^ 
a  peaceful  demonstration  in  support  of 
extended  suffrage.  The  people  tore 
down  the  fences  and  swarmed  into  the 
park,  just  as  they  did  in  Tokyo ;  they 
fought,  as  in  Tokyo,  with  the  police; 
and  the  riot  finally  became  so  serious 
that  troops  were  called  out  to  suppress 
it  As  for  our  own  country,  if  our  civili- 
zation were  judged  by  the  frequency  of 
mob  violence  in  our  cities  and  the  devil- 
ish savagery  of  our  rioters,  I  am  afraid  we 
should  have  to  take  rank  below  Japan. 
To  one  who  lives  abroad  and  reads 
American  newspapers,  it  would  seem 
sometimes  as  if  the  United  States  fur- 
nished the  most  favorable  environment 
in  the  world  for  mobs ;  and  yet  we  have 
no  doubt  that  we  are  a  civilized  people, 
nor  that  our  civilization  is  more  than  a 
veneer.  Why  should  we  judge  oiirselves 
by  one  standard  and  the  Japanese  by 
another  ? 

In  the  third  place,  the  events  tiiat  led 
to  the  rioting  in  Japan  might  have  caused 
disorder  in  any  civilized  country  in  die 
world.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  we 
were  a  pecuniarily  poor  nation  of  forty- 
five  millions,  and  that  Germany,  with  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  and  a  powerful  fleet,  had  be«i 
making,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  terri- 
torial encroachments  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  had  compelled  us  to 
surrender,  at  a  time  when  we  were  weak, 
the  island  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo, 
which  we  had  discovered  and  partially 
settled.  We  regard  Mexico  and  dte 
Central  American  States  as  justly  within 
our  "  sphere  of  influence,"  and  vriiea 
Spain,  in  violation  oi  treaty  agreement, 
sends  a  laige  body  oi  troops  to  Mexico, 
with  the  evident  intention  (^dominating 
that  country,  we  go  to  war  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  interests.     We  defeat  die 
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Spaniards,  drive  them  out  of  Mexico, 
and  capture  a  strong  fortress  which  they 
have  established  on  the  Yucatan  Penin- 
sula. Germany  immediately  forms  a 
coalition  of  European  Powers  against  us, 
and  forces  us  to  evacuate  Mexico  and 
surrender  the  fortress  of  Yucatan.  She 
then  takes  possession  of  the  latter  her- 
self, and  turns  it  into  a  powerful  and 
menacing  naval  base,  although  she  has 
already  acquired  from  Spain  a  fortress 
and  naval  base  at  Guantanamo  on  the 
island  of  Cuba.  A  few  years  later  she 
gets  a  concession  for  a  railway  through 
the  northern  part  of  South  America, 
builds  the  road,  and  proceeds  to  take 
forcible  p)ossession  of  that  region  with 
her  troops  and  to  colonize  it  with  her 
pe(^le.  When  we  ask  her  to  withdraw 
her  armies,  she  not  only  refuses  to  do 
so,  but  lands  soldiers  in  Mexico,  where 
she  has  obtained,  from  a  weak  and  cor- 
rupt government,  a  concession  to  cut 
timber.  Believing  that  we  are  about  to 
lose  all  influence  in  South  America, 
Central  America,  Cuba,  and  Mexico, 
and  that  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
is  threatened  by  a  Power  which  has 
twice  our  strength,  we  go  to  war  again. 

We  defeat  the  forces  of  Germany  in 
every  engagement ;  recapture  the  fortress 
of  Yucatan  at  a  cost  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  men ;  recapture  also  Hayti 
and  San  Domingo,  which  originally  be- 
longed to  us ;  and  drive  the  enemy  half- 
way across  South  America.  At  the  end 
of  nineteen  months  we  find  ourselves  at 
last  in  a  position  which  seems  to  justify 
the  belief  that  we  can  expel  Germany 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  altogether, 
and  thus  secure  a  permanent  peace.  At 
this  moment  King  Edward,  who  is  a 
friendly  monarch,  and  who  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war, 
suggests  a  peace  conference.  As  we 
have  Germany  beaten,  as  we  are  not 
unreasonable,  and  as  we  desire  the  good 
will  of  our  neighbors,  we  consent  to  open 
negotiations.  Our  Govenunent  then 
makes  peace  upon  the  following  terms : 
Germany  pays  none  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war  which  her  agressions  have 
forced  upon  us,  but  admits  our  "pre- 
ponderating influence  "  in  Mexico.  She 
turns  over  to  us  one-half  of  the  South 
American  railway  and  the   fortress  of 


Yucatan,  which  are  already  in  our  pos- 
session, but  compels  us  to  surrender  the 
northern  half  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo, 
and  stipulates,  moreover,  that  we  shall 
not  have  the  war-ships  that  we  have 
driven  into  the  shelter  of  neutral  ports, 
that  we  shall  not  limit  her  naval  strength 
in  American  waters,  and  that  we  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  great  fortress  and 
naval  base  which  she  has  established  on 
the  bay  of  Guantanamo,  within  easy 
striking  distance  of  our  Atlantic  coast 

Our  people  are  dissatisfied  with  this 
settlement  and  angry  with  the  Govern- 
ment which  agreed  to  it,  and  before  the 
treaty  has  been  signed  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  citizens  of  New  York  attempt 
to  hold  a  perfectly  legal  mass-meeting 
in  one  of  the  parks  to  protest  against 
the  peace  terms.  Without  furnishing 
any  information  or  explanation,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  forbids  the  meet- 
ing, and  sends  a  strong  force  of  Govern- 
ment police  to  barricade  and  guard  the 
entrances  to  the  park.  Now,  it  is  pos- 
sible that,  after  fighting  for  nineteen 
months,  after  losing  170,000  men  and 
spending  $700,000,000  in  the  attempt  to 
destroy  German  power  in  the  Americas, 
and  after  winning  an  imbroken  series  of 
twenty  or  thirty  victories  on  land  and  at 
sea,  we  might  accept  such  terms  without 
a  murmur  of  dissatisfaction ;  but  I 
greatly  doubt  it  If,  moreover,  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  thousand  citizens  of  New 
York  should  attempt  to  hold  a  legal 
meeting  to  protest  against  these  terms, 
and  should  find  themselves  barred  out  of 
their  own  park  by  a  force  of  administra- 
tion police,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
there  would  be  a  fracas ;  and  it  would 
be  due,  not  to  American  characteristics 
in  particular,  but  to  htmian  nature  in 
general. 

The  hypothesis,  or  supposition,  above 
set  forth  is  in  many  respects  defective, 
but  it  will  perhaps  help  the  American 
reader  to  put  himself,  mentally  and  emo- 
tionally, in  the  place  of  a  patriotic  Jap- 
anese citizen.  I  am  not  trying  to  justify 
violence,  nor  do  I  contend  that  the  Jap- 
anese view  of  the  situation  is  correct  I 
am  simply  making  an  attempt  to  expkdn 
a  tremendously  strong  national  feeling 
of  discontent  and  wrath.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  Japanese   people    believe 
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that  they  have  not  obtained  an  adequate 
recompense  for  their  sacrifices ;  that  the 
menace  of  Russian  aggression  has  not 
been  removed  ;  and  that,  if  the  Czar  and 
the  bureaucracy  maintain  their  suprem- 
acy in  Russia  for  another  quarter  of  a 
century,  they  will  double-track  the  Sibe- 
rian Railway,  reorganize  their  army,  send 
a  new  fleet  to  Vladivostok,  and  compel 
Japan  to  make  enormously  expensive 
military  preparations  for  another  struggle. 
That  this  feeling  prevails  throughout 
Japan,  and  in  all  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt.  Anti-peace 
mass-meetings  of  three  thousand,  five 
thousand,  six  thousand,  and  twenty 
thousand  people  are  reported  from  Na- 
goya,  Osaka,  Kyoto,  Kobe,  Yokohama, 
Sapporo,  Niigata,  and  many  other  pro- 
vincial cities  and  towns,  and  appeals  or 
resolutions  are  pouring  into  the  Tokyo 
newspaper  offices  from  individuals,  from 
municipal  councils,  and  from  local  as- 
semblies in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  I 
have  myself  talked  with  a  good  many 
Japanese  who  stand  high  in  social,  po- 
litical, commercial,  or  military  circles, 
but  I  have  not  yet  found  one  who  is  sat- 
isfied with  the  peace  terms.  They  all 
agree  that  the  treaty  must  be  ratified 
and  that  Japan  must  make  the  best  of 
the  situation;  but  they  think  that  the 
Government  conceded  too  much  at 
Portsmouth,  and  that  it  erred  seriously 
in  trying  to  prevent  the  people  from 
expressing  their  dissatisfaction. 

On  the  day  after  the  outbreak  of  riot- 
ing in  Tokyo  the  Government  put  that 
city  under  martial  law,  and  immediately 
suppressed  four  or  five  metropolitan 
newspapers — including  the  "  Asahi  "  and 
the  "  Nippon  " — whose  editorials,  presum- 
ably, it  regarded  as  unreasonably  violent 
or  dangerously  provocative.  A  few  days 
later,  when  rioting  on  a  small  scale 
began  in  Yokohama,  troops  were  sent 
there  to  assist  the  police  in  maintaining 
order,  and  to  protect,  if  necessary,  pub- 
lic buildings  and  foreign  consulates. 
Since  the  12th  inst.,  however,  there 
^'have  been  no  disturbances  in  any  part 
of  the  Empire,  and  it  is  altogether  prob- 
'  able  that  as  soon  as  the  p>eace  treaty 
is  ratified  popular  excitement  will  grad- 
uafly  subside.  Just  now  the  mass  of  the 
people  have  an  idea  that  raidfication  may 


possibly  be  prevented  by  a  general  and 
vigorous  protest ;  but  when  they  see  that 
agitation  is  futile,  they  will  quiet  down 
and  reconcile  themselves  to  the  inevi- 
table. They  are  not  likely,  however,  to 
forgave  the  present  Government  for  con- 
cluding peace  upon  such  terms ;  and  if  a 
satisfactory  explanation  be  not  made  to 
the  Diet  when  it  reassembles,  there  will 
•almost  certainly  be  a  change  of  Ministry. 
Already  a  section  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
headed  by  Viscounts  Niji  and  Shimazu, 
has  virtually  requested  the  Cabinet  to 
resign ;  and  although  Count  Katsura 
and  his  associates  cannot  be  forced  out 
while  they  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor,  their  positions  may  be  made  so 
uncomfortable  and  their  usefulness  may 
be  so  impaired  that  they  will  b^  his 
Majesty  to  relieve  them  from  further  duty. 

In  all  their  disappointment  and  dis- 
satisfaction, however,  the  Japanese  press 
and  the  Japanese  people  should  not  for- 
get that  the  present  Ministry  has  con- 
ducted a  great  war  with  conspicuous 
ability  and  brilliant  success ;  that  it  is 
quite  as  proud  and  patriotic  as  the  people 
themselves,  and  that  its  judgment  with 
regard  to  terms  of  peace  is  likely  to  be 
much   saner  than   that  of   uninformed 
private    citizens.     The  Cabinet  would 
have  been  glad,  no  doubt,  if  President 
Roosevelt's  intervention  had  come  two 
or  three  months  later ;  but  it  regarded 
the  financial  future  of  the  country  with 
great  anxiety;  it  was  not  sure  that  it 
could  get  funds  for  another  year  or  two 
of  war ;  and  if  it  declined  to  open  peace 
negotiations  when  the  President  made 
the  suggestion,  it  might  either  have  to 
ask  for  peace  at  the  end  of  this  campa^, 
or  carry  on  the  war  for  another  year  at 
the  risk  of  imposing  an  almost  intolerable 
financial  burden  upon  the  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better — for  Russia  as  well  as 
for  Japan — if  President  Roosevelt  had 
waited  until  the  close  of  this  campaign 
before  he  suggested  a  peace  conference. 
Marshal  Oyama,  by  that  time,  would 
probably  have  defeated  General  Line- 
vich ;  the  Liberal  party  in  Russia,  by 
that  time,  might  have  acquired  real  power 
and  control;  and  both  events  would 
have  made  for  permanent  peace.  As  it 
is,  the  Czar  and  the  bureaucracy,  freed 
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from  the  pressure  and  the  apprehensions 
of  war,  may  withdraw  even  the  shadowy 
concessions  which  they  have  made  to 
the  Russian  Liberals ;  and  the  Japanese 


people,  dreading  another  war  as  a  sequel 
to  tfiis  peace,  are  filled  with  dissatis- 
faction. 

Tokyo,  September  17. 


The  Spirit  of  Graft 

By  Clifford  Howard 


IT  will  be  recalled  that  during  the 
last  session  of  Congress  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  secure  an  appro- 
priation for  additional  mileage  to  cover 
an  extra  session  the  year  before.  This 
epsode,  with  the  question  it  involved,  is 
a  matter  of  current  history.  For  the 
purpose  of  the  present  article,  however, 
it  wUl  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  recite  its 
salient  points. 

The  extra  session  of  Congress  referred 
to  was  called  on  November  9,  1903.  It 
continued  until  noon  of  December  7,  at 
which  time  the  regular  session  began. 
The  difference  in  time  between  the  two 
sessions  was  the  tick  of  a  watch.  Now, 
the  law  with  reference  to  the  pay  and 
mileage  of  Congressmen  is  this :  "  That 
the  compensation  of  each  Senator,  Rep- 
resentative, and  Delegate  in  Congress 
shall  be  five  thousand  dollars  per  annum, 
and  in  addition  thereto  mileage  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  cents  per  mile,  to  be 
estimated  by  the  nearest  route  usually 
traveled  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
each  regular  session  of  Congress." 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  law  each  Member  of  Cong^ress  re- 
ceived his  full  mileage  for  coming  to 
Washington  on  November  9  and  return- 
ing to  his  home  upon  the  adjournment 
of  Congress,  April  28,  1904.  His  stay 
at  the  Capital  represented  a  total  length 
of  service  of  little  less  than  six  months. 
For  this  he  received  $5,000  in  salary 
besides  his  traveling  expenses  at  the 
liberal  rate  of  twenty  cents  a  mile  each 
way. 

This  six  months'  term  was  in  reality  a 
continuous  session.  Constructively,  how- 
ever, it  was  divided  into  two  parts :  the 
one  ending  and  the  other  beginning  at 
noon  of  the  same  day.  Because  it  was 
thus  divided  into  two  sessions  were  the 
Members  of  Congress  entitled  tg  extra 


miles^e  ?  They  had  already  been  paid 
$145,000  in  full  for  their  traveling  ex- 
penses. Was  the  Government  called  upon 
to  pay  them  another  $145,000  because, 
theoretically, they  were  in  attendance  upon 
two  sessions  of  Congress  ?  The  average 
level-headed  American  would  think  not. 
In  fact,  the  question  would  generally  be 
regarded  as  distinctly  absurd,  for  the 
majority  of  us  believe  with  the  Century 
Dictionary  that  mileage  is  "an  allow- 
ance or  compensation  for  travel  or  con- 
veyance;" and  as  there  had  been  no 
travel  or  conveyance  between  the  first 
and  second  sessions,  how  could  there  be 
any  mileage  ?  But  listen  to  what  Repre- 
sentative Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  had  to  say 
about  it  when  the  question  was  up  for 
discussion.  This  is  quoted  from  the 
"  Congressional  Record :" 

The  law  of  the  United  States  gives  to  the 
Member  of  Congress  five  thousand  dollars 
per  annum,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  certain 
amount  per  mile  for  the  distance  he  travels. 
There  is  not  a  word  about  its  being  for  trav- 
eling expenses,  and  it  never  has  been  so  con- 
sidered. It  also  provides  that  this  payment 
shall  be  for  each  session  of  Congress.  Now, 
all  I  have  to  add  to  this  is  that  somebody 
connected  with  this  a£FairwiU  certainly  bring 
suit  to  recover  his  mileage,  and  when  he  has 
done  so  I  do  not  have  any  doubt  as  to  what 
the  result  will  be.  .  .  . 

Every  Congressman  has  an  absolute  right 
to  the  pay  that  the  Government  has  promised 
and  wnich  is  provided  by  law,  and  it  is  a 
sign  of  cowardice  for  a  man  who  believes 
this  statement  to  deprive  himself  of  it  lest 
the  newspapers  should  howl  at  him. 

These  remarks  were  supplemented  by 
Representative  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York, 
who  said : 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  well  ex- 
pressed what  I  am  convinced  is  the  law 
regarding  mileage  for  Members,  and  neither 
clamor  nor  criticism  from  misinformed  per- 
sons nor  from  well-informed  but  malevolent 
persons  will  deter  me  from  voting  for  what  I 
believe  to  be  in  accordance  with  law.  The 
amount  to  which  I  shall  be  entitled,  should 
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this  provision  prevail,  is  less  than  jIOO — to 
be  accurate,  ^96 — ^and  if  anybody  supposes 
or  imagines  that  because  I  would  be  entitled 
to  this  sum  I  am  engaged  in  an  effort  to  talce 
that  to  which  I  am  not  legally  entitled,  or  to  do 
that  which  is  dishonorable,  I  can  only  say  I 
have  the  sujjremest  contempt  for  the  persons 
who  entertain  such  views. 

This  outburst  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, and  is  so  noted  in  the  "  Con- 
gressional Record." 

General  Grosvenor  is  seventy-two  years 
old  and  a  Republican.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
is  thirty-three  years  old  and  a  Democrat 
The  agreement  of  their  views,  therefore, 
cannot  be  laid  to  sympathy  of  age  nor  to 
party  fealty.  What,  then,  was  it  that 
created  the  bond  between  them  on  this 
particular  question  ?  What  was  it  that 
induced  a  majority  of  our  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  irrespective  of  politics 
or  personal  differences,  to  vote  together 
for  this  additional  mileage  ?  What  was 
it  that  made  it  right  in  their  eyes  to  take 
this  money  from  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury ?  It  was  the  prompting  of  an  inborn, 
National  spirit ;  a  spirit  that  springs  from 
the  ancestral  doctrine  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  spoil  of  politics ;  the  spirit 
of  an  ethical  code  that  teaches  men  that 
they  may  take  from  the  public  what  they 
may  not  take  from  one  another;  the 
spirit  of  getting  something  for  nothing — 
the  Spirit  of  Graft 

This  was  the  common,  impelling  cause 
of  the  readiness  and  boldness  with  which 
our  Representatives  sought  to  enrich 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  people ; 
the  spirit  that  not  only  persuaded  them 
that  they  were  acting  within  their  rights, 
but  which,  moreover,  inspired  actual 
defiance  and  threats  of  civil  action 
against  the  United  States,  as  expressed 
in  the  utterances  of  General  Grosvenor. 

Ignore  it  or  excuse  it  as  we  will,  there 
stands  before  us  the  grim  and  unavoid- 
able fact  that  not  only  Congress,  but  our 
whole  National  being,  is  infused  with  this 
vulgar  spirit  Every  part,  every  branch, 
every  feature  of  the  Federal  body  is 
tinctured  with  it.  It  flows  through  every 
vein  of  the  Government's  complex  organ- 
ization. From  the  humblest  dependency 
to  the  highest  office  in  the  land  its  influ- 
ence is  felt  and  made  manifest  in  one  or 
another  of  its  countless  forms  of  expres- 
sion. 


Let  this  significant  verity  be  borne  in 
mind.  It  will  tend  to  broaden  our  un- 
derstanding of  the  corruption  and  the 
scandals  that  are  proving  so  prolific  a 
source  of  sensational  news  from  Wash- 
ington. It  will  bid  us  halt  ere  we  con- 
demn too  severely  the  individual  victims 
of  the  spirit  of  graft  the  individual 
public  servants  who  have  been  declared 
guilty  of  dishonesty  or  against  whom  the 
degrading  finger  of  suspicion  is  pointed 
The  men  who  have  been  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  for  cheating  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  postal  service,  the  United 
States  Senator  who  has  been  convicted 
of  accepting  pay  for  work  before  one  of 
the  Departments,  the  officials  against 
whom  indictments  have  been  found  for 
violating  their  public  trusts,  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  dismissed  or 
obliged  to  resign  from  various  offices 
because  of  questionable  conduct,  and 
the  scores  of  others  under  investigation 
or  suspicion,  are  all — let  us  admit — 
guilty  of  the  sins  of  which  they  are 
accused.  But — and  here's  the  rub — 
they  are  essentially  and  fundamentally 
no  more  guilty,  no  more  blameworthy, 
than  thousands  and  thousands  of  others. 

The  charges  against  this  company  of 
convicted  or  suspected  public  servants — 
varied  and  diverse  as  these  charges  are — 
when  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms  spell 
Graft  Graft  is  their  common  denomi- 
nator. And  if  we  search  from  one  end 
of  the  Grovemment  system  to  the  other, 
where  shall  we  find  an  office  in  which 
graft  is  not  ? 

But  let  us  understand  clearly  what  is 
meant  by  this  term,  this  new  pet  word  of 
the  public.  It  has  not  yet  been  incor- 
porated in  the  dictionaries.  It  is  still  in 
process  of  definition ;  but  are  we  not 
generally  agreed  that  when  applied  to 
acts  in  public  office  it  means  the  profiting 
or  benefiting  of  one's  self  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government ;  Ae  appropriation  to 
private  use  of  that  which  belongs  to  the 
public  ;  the  taking  advantage  of  official 
position  to  further  one's  personal  ends  ? 

In  this  tri-part  definition  (and  I  think 
it  covers  fully  the  popularly  accepted 
meaning  of  the  word)  we  have  what  con- 
stitutes the  basic  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  graft.  All  of  the  varied  manifesu- 
tions  of  this  spirit,  however  involved  or 
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however  modified  by  circumstances  and 
technicalities,  are  reducible  to  this  sim- 
ple definition.  We  see  clearly,  there- 
fore, that  the  diflFerence  between  the  graft 
which  sends  a  man  to  disgrace  and  the 
graft  which  allows  its  practitioner  to 
remain  an  honest  office-holder  is  not  a 
difference  of  quality,  but  a  difference 
only  of  d^ree.  Nor  is  it  a  case  of  the 
man  who  is  found  out.  That  is  not  the 
point  The  thousands  who  are  unmo- 
lested are  not  immune  because  they  are 
not  discovered.  It  is  solely  because  the 
spirit  of  graft  has  not  affected  them 
beyond  the  normal  degree.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  great  majority  of  them  do 
not  even  realize  that  the  spirit  has  over- 
shadowed them.  They  will  honestly 
resent  the  implication  as  unworthy  and 
imtrue  ;  but  this  is  merely  because  it  has 
never  occurred  to  them  to  measure  their 
attitude  toward  the  Government  by  the 
standard  contained  in  the  definition  of 
graft.  Let  this  be  done  and  there  will 
be  found  no  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment that,  under  the  name  of  traditional 
r^ht  or  custom,  the  spirit  of  graft  finds 
universal  expression  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment service. 

Every  employee,  every  public  official, 
considers  himself  entitled  to  certain  per- 
quisites, to  certain  privileges,  that  are 
supposed  to  attach  to  his  office  in  addi- 
tion to  his  salary.  They  are  without 
warrant  of  law  and  without  the  sanction 
of  moral  teachings.  They  are  simply 
accepted  in  support  of  a  custom  whereof 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary.  Every  department  clerk,  for 
example,  believes  himself  at  liberty  to 
make  personal  use  of  Government  pencils 
and  stationery.  In  exemplification  of 
diis  belief,  probably  no  less  than  four 
thousand  dozen  pencils  are  carried  away 
from  the  public  offices  in  Washington  in 
the  course  of  a  year.  Thousands  of 
boxes  of  rubber  bands,  hundreds  of 
qvaits  of  ink,  thousands  of  pens,  dozens 
<rf  rulers,  hundreds  of  pounds  of  paper, 
and  similar  quantities  of  other  materials 
are  likewise  annually  drawn  from  Uncle 
Sam's  storehouse  for  personal  or  domestic 
use.  If  ink  is  needed  at  home,  the  De- 
partment woi^er  of  the  family  takes  a 
bottle  to  the  office  and  replenishes  the 
household  supply.     In  the  same  manner. 


paste  and  blotters  and  erasers  and  writ- 
ing-tablets and  one  thing  after  another 
are  levied  upon.  In  the  case  of  each 
individual  employee  these  "  perquisites  " 
amount  to  a  comparative  trifle;  it  is 
scarcely  worth  mentioning.  But  when 
multiplied  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  thou- 
sand the  yearly  svan  total  is  enough  to 
stock  a  giant  store. 

Not  long  ago  an  official  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  declared  that  if  a  house- 
to-house  canvass  were  to  be  made  of  the 
residences  of  Government  employees 
and  ofiicials  in  Washington,  there  would 
not  be  found  one  of  them  that  did  not 
contain  Government  property  of  some 
kind.  This  was  not  said  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  a  sensation.  It  was  merely 
an  impressive  way  of  stating  a  well- 
known  and  commonly  approved  fact. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  is  no  at- 
tempt at  concealment ;  there  is  no  inten- 
tion, no  thought  of  wrong-doing.  Cus- 
tom has  indorsed  these  private  pickings 
of  Government  supplies  as  both  allow- 
able and  proper.  As  to  how  much  each 
one  may  take  under  this  indorsement 
depends  upon  his  individual  conscience. 
I  know  of  clerks  who  have  Government 
typewriters  at  their  homes,  and  think  no 
more  of  it  than  others  who  supply  them- 
selves with  an  occasional  sheet  of  wrap- 
ping-paper or  a  small  bundle  of  twine. 

The  quantity  and  character  of  public 
property  thus  appropriated  to  private 
use  depends  also  upon  the  rank  of  the 
public  servant.  A  messenger  or  a  sub- 
ordinate clerk  is  usually  restricted  to 
small  articles  of  stationery.  The  head 
of  an  office  or  a  division  is  popularly 
supposed  to  be  entitled  to  larger  pick- 
ings. More  than  this,  it  lies  within  the 
scope  of  his  higher  privileges  to  order 
the  purchase  of  such  supplies  as  may 
best  suit  his  individual  tastes  or  needs. 
If  he  prefers  a  certain  kind  of  note-paper 
for  his  personal  correspondence.  Uncle 
Sam  is  called  upon  to  give  him  what  he 
wants.  The  ordinary  clerk  is  restricted 
by  law  to  thirty  days'  annual  leave  of 
absence.  The  division  chief  is  amena- 
ble to  the  same  law ;  but  if  he  should 
be  absent  forty  or  fifty,  or  even  sixty, 
days  during  the  year,  does  his  subordi- 
nate time-clerk  report  it  ?  Why  should 
he  ?    This  extra  time — time  devoted  to 
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private  business  or  pleasure,  and  paid  for 
by  the  United  States  Government — is  a 
privilege  that  runs  with  the  higher  office. 

Heads  of  bureaus  and  departments 
enjoy  correspondingly  greater  privileges. 
Government  positions,  public  offices,  are 
at  their  disposal.  As  the  humble  copy- 
ist appropriates  a  penholder  for  his  per- 
sonal use,  so  the  head  of  a  department 
appropriates  a  Federal  office  to  satisfy  a 
personal  or  a  political  obligation.  It  is 
a  common  idea  that  the  Civil  Service 
Law  is  designed  to  prevent  the  barter  of 
public  offices.  So  it  is,  and  no  doubt  it 
has  made  good  as  the  entering  wedge 
toward  the  breaking  up  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned spoils  system.  But  let  it  not  be 
imagined,  therefore,  that  men  high  in 
power  do  not  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
bestowing  Government  appointments. 
Men  and  women  are  still  rewarded  from 
Uncle  Sam's  coffers  for  party  work  or 
for  personal  favors.  Not  long  since  the 
daily  papers  related  the  story  of  a  widow 
who  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  one  of 
the  departments  as  a  reward  for  return- 
ing a  valuable  gold  watch  which  had 
been  lost  by  an  influential  official.  A 
very  generous  and  worthy  acknowledg- 
ment— so  it  was  admitted  by  the  papers 
and  by  the  public.  It  was  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  it  lay  within  the 
right  of  this  Government  official  to  thus 
repay  a  deserving  woman  for  her  hon- 
esty. Is  there  any  authority  of  law  for 
handing  out  a  Government  appointment 
in  payment  for  a  personal  obligation? 
A  pertinent  query,  no  doubt ;  but  why 
introduce  the  question  of  law  ?  We  are 
dealing  now  with  one  of  the  privileges 
attaching  to  exalted  office.  It  is  the 
sort  of  thing  that  is  being  done  con- 
stantly and  openly,  in  the  name  of  jus- 
tice and  in  the  name  of  friendship.  The 
departments  abound  in  laborers,  mes- 
sengers, clerks,  secretaries — employees 
of  all  grades,  men  and  women,  scores 
of  them,  hundreds  of  them — ^who  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  privileged  dodging 
of  the  Civil  Service  Law. 

Still  another  instance  of  the  distinct- 
ive emoluments  of  higher  office  is  that 
afforded  by  the  private  use  of  horses 
and  carriages  provided  for  official  pur- 
poses. These  Government  equipages 
are  put  at  the  service  of  wives  and 


daughters  for  shopping  and  calling. 
Each  carriage  is  provided  with  a  driver. 
The  driver  is  paid  by  the  United  States 
Govenunent  By  those  who  sit  in  high 
places  the  use  of  Govenunent  employees 
for  private  service  is  accepted  quite  as  a 
matter  of  custom.  It  is  merely  a  variant 
of  the  ethical  doctrine  that  permits  the 
janitor  of  a  public  building  to  supply  his 
home  laundry  with  a  bar  of  Government 
soap.  The  messengers  assigned  for  of- 
ficial duty  to  Senators,  Cabinet  officers, 
assistant  Department  secretaries,  com- 
missioners, and  others  of  like  rank,  are 
commonly  regarded  as  personal  servants. 
Most  of  them  are  colored  men,  capable 
and  alert.  They  are  called  upon  to 
serve  at  receptions  and  afternoon  teas ; 
they  run  errands  for  the  wives  and  other 
members  of  the  families.  They  assist 
in  the  packing  and  moving  of  household 
furniture ;  they  accompany  the  families 
while  traveling,  and  they  may  even  be 
called  upon  to  remain  away  from  Wash- 
ington at  the  summer  homes  of  their 
official  employers,  there  to  wait  upon 
them  and  form  a  part  of  the  domestic 
menage.  And  who  pays  their  wages  for 
this  private  service  ?  The  United  States 
Government. 

The  head  of  a  large  bureau  in  Wash- 
ington not  long  ago  had  three  servants 
regularly  installed  in  his  household  who 
were  drawing  jwiy  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  They  appeared  on  the  rolls 
as  clerks  or  laborers.  In  reality  one  of 
them  was  a  seamstress,  and  the  other 
two  were  a  coachman  and  a  butler.  Of 
course  this  was  going  a  bit  too  far.  and 
the  thoughdess  official  was  requested  to 
be  more  moderate.  Yet,  after  all,  what 
he  had  done  was  nothing  more  than  a 
logical  extension  of  a  time-honored  prac- 
tice. 

And  does  not  this  suggest  the  explana- 
tion of  all  Government  corruption  and 
scandal  ?  Are  not  the  delinquencies 
and  the  knavery  and  the  dishonesty 
which  the  present  Administration  is  so 
energetically  disclosing  and  prosecuting 
— are  they  not  all  but  a  logical  extension 
of  the  recognized  principles  of  conduct 
in  office  ?  Is  not  official  crime  or  turpi- 
tude but  a  natural  result  of  the  code  of 
ethics  that  obtains  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment service  ?     Is  it  not  but  a  bolder 
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and  more  deliberate  expression  of  the 
everywhere  prevailing  readiness  to  evade 
the  law  ?  In  short,  is  it  not  simply  the 
common  spirit  of  graft  made  manifest  in 
larger  form  ? 

Admitting  that  it  is  permissible  for  a 
clerk  to  help  himself  to  a  box  of  pens ; 
admitting  that  it  is  proper  for  a  Govern- 
ment agent  to  receive  compensation  for 
Ibe  cost  of  railroad  travel  when  he  has 
ridden  free  on  a  pass ;  admitting  that  it 
is  right  for  a  Congressman  to  use  his 
official  frank  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
postage  on  campaign  literature;  admit- 
ting the  right  of  these  things  and  the 
host  of  other  familiar  things  bearing  the 
label  of  perquisites  or  courtesy  or  privi- 
lege or  custom,  and  remembering  all  the 


time  that  each  and  every  one  of  these 
things  is  forbidden  by  law,  who  is  there 
among  us  that  is  competent  to  judge 
between  honesty  and  dishonesty  ?  Who 
shall  draw  the  line  'twixt  graft  that  is 
and  graft  that  is  not  ?  Who  shall  show 
wherein  lies  the  moral  difference  between 
unchallenged  trespass  and  that  which 
holds  its  perpetrator  up  to  worldly  scorn 
as  a  g^celess  sinner  ? 

The  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  the  Gov- 
ernment departments  shall  be  cleansed 
of  corruption ;  that  graft  shall  be  no 
more.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  said :  "  A  good 
tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit ;  neither 
can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit." 
Let  us,  therefore,  temper  our  expecta- 
tions with  this  reflection. 


The  Visit  to  the  Philippines  of  Secretary 
Taft  and  His  Party 


By  Charles  H.  Brent 

Bishop  of  ihe  Philippine  blands 


IT  is  characteristic  of  our  democracy 
to  trust  to  the  judgment  of  the 
heterogeneous  many  where  that  of 
the  picked  few  would  presumably  be 
more  reliable ;  to  take  broad  and  hasty 
surveys  of  involved  conditions  as  a  basis 
for  experimental  action;  to  drag  into 
publicity  internal  disturbances  and  pri- 
vate scandab  in  the  process  of  curing 
them.  The  method  is  far  removed  from 
Old  World  traditions,  and  cannot  claim 
to  be  free  from  a  touch  of  vulgarity,  but 
it  is  on  the  whole  effective.  Moderation 
in  conclusions,  idealism  in  practice,  and 
intellectual  honesty  in  confronting  ugly 
facts  are  often  promoted  and  never 
made  impossible  by  H. 

Another  method  than  that  chosen,  by 
means  of  which  to  put  the  American 
public  into  intimate  and  up-to-date  touch 
wid»  Philippine  matters,  could  easily  have 
b«en  put  in  operation,  but  it  would  have 
been  foreign  to  history  and  distasteful 
to  our  National  temperament.  The  size 
of  the  Secretary  of  War's  party;  its 
mixed  character,  composed  as  it  was  of 
officials  and  private  citizens,  journalists 
and  politicians ;  the  limited  time  allotted 


to  its  investigations,  and  the  extent  of  its 
itinerary,  added  to  the  excess  of  hospi- 
tality which  caught  our  guests  in  an  ill- 
judged  and  exhausting  whirl  of  feasts 
and  dances  upon  their  arrival ;  the  gala- 
day  attire  of  the  Filipinos,  hiding  from 
the  most  observant  eye  character  that  at 
best  is  inscrutable  to  the  Western  world, 
formed  a  combination  that  might  easily 
have  ended  in  misinformation,  confusion, 
and  indifference. 

But  there  were  other  and  powerful 
factors  to  be  reckoned  with.  However 
divided  the  members  of  the  party  were 
in  political  creed,  partially  through  the 
unifying  influence  and  sane  optimism  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  and  partially  be- 
cause the  Philippine  problem  has  steadily 
refused  to  become  a  party  question,  our 
visitors  exhibited  an  esprit  du  corps  and 
an  earnestness  to  ascertain  facts  which 
abated  the  effect  of  inherent  obstacles 
and  insured  a  maximum  of  beneficial 
results. 

Courteous  impatience  was  felt  toward 
the  strenuous  hospitality  which  consumed 
time  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
devoted  to  hearings  and  visits  in  the 
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provinces.  If  the  company  had  been 
divided,  part  gcAng  to  one  and  part  to 
anodier  district,  time  would  have  been 
saved,  and  fuUer  and  more  accurate 
information  gathered.  Country  life  in 
its  woAaday  attire,  which  in  an  agri- 
cultural land  merits  first  consideration, 
received,  through  no  fault  of  the  party,  a 
minimum  of  attention.  The  too,  or  "  the 
man  widi  the  hoe,"  is  by  long  odds  the 
most  important  person  in  the  Philippines, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  best  advantage 
or  in  truest  character  on  a  gala  day  in  a 
provincial  capital.  Our  visitors,  it  may 
be  said,  never  really  saw  him  or  heard 
his  voice.  Most  of  the  riietorical  and 
querulous  appeals  delivered  from  time 
to  time  at  banquets  and  receptions  were 
so  far  from  being  the  expression  of  his 
mind  that  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  main- 
tain that  they  more  nearly  represented 
the  principles  of  his  worst  enemy,  the 
unenlightened  ilustrado  and  the  irrecon- 
cilable reactionary. 

Perhaps  the  largest  benefit  that  we 
can  claim  from  the  visit  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  is  that  which  comes  to  mind 
uninvited  by  special  effort  A  distant 
land  is  a  dream  until  its  geography  be- 
comes a  part  of  experience ;  and  for  all 
the  future  the  Philippines  must  abide  a 
concrete  fact  to  be  seriously  thought  of 
as  an  American  responsibility  by  every 
one  who  accepted  their  hospitality  and 
trod  upon  their  soil.  This  alone  will  tend 
to  influence  wholesomely  the  trend  of 
thought  in  America  as  well  as  the  delib- 
erations and  legislation  that  pertain  to 
our  Oriental  dependency. 

Special  knowledge  regarding  trade 
was  gathered  from  hacienderos  and  others 
whose  experience  commanded  respect 
Sugar  and  tobacco  received  due  atten- 
tion, and  it  will  be  extraordinary  if  Con- 
gress does  not  presently  display  a  new 
front  toward  the  tariff,  in  view  of  the 
first-hand  information  secured  in  the 
series  of  hearings  which  were  held.  But 
industrial  conditions  being  what  they  are 
in  the  islands,  it  will  be  equally  extraor- 
dinary if  any  large  or,  at  any  rate,  imme- 
diate beneftt  accrues  from  the  mere 
removal  of  customs  duty  from  the  chief 
Philippine  products,  however  necessary 
this  course  may  be  as  a  pledge  of  our 
National   good    faith.     If  the    present 


political  efficiency  of  die  people  is  far 
below  par,  their  industrial  efficiency  is 
lower  still.  They  axe  not  equipped  with 
knowledge,  vitality,  cajHtal,  animals,  or 
imx^ements  to  use  their  opportunity,  and 
they  not  tmnaturally  ascribe  to  tbeir 
condition  of  poUtical  dependency  tiie 
blame  for  industrial  and  trade  hindrances 
which  are  eitfier  beyond  the  control  of 
the  boldest  reach  c&.  poUtical  endeavor, 
or  else  in  large  measure  due  to  the  unrest 
of  a  peevish  aristocracy  and  a  low 
degree  of  development  in  a  nmnerous 
proletariat  that  can  hope  -to  rise  only 
according  to  the  slow  working  of  evolu- 
tion. An  enlarged  market  is  needed, 
but,  first  of  all,  ^U  to  use  opportunities 
already  close  at  hand. 

No  truer  note  was  sounded  by  a  Fili- 
pino than  that  in  the  speech  of  the  young 
mestizo  lawyer,  Manuel  Lopez,  fA  Ne- 
gros,  when  in  effect  he  said,  in  an  utter- 
ance that  was  at  once  impassioned,  logi- 
cal, and  just  that  political  autonomy 
without  industrial  efficiency  was  a  thin 
shadow.  It  was  an  interesting  coinci- 
dence (to  call  it  by  no  more  significant 
name)  that  in  the  island  of  Leyte,  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Albay  and  SorS(^;on, 
where  prosperous  conditions  reign,  noth- 
ing but  expressions  of  poUtical  content- 
ment were  heard  at  the  reception  which 
welcomed  the  visitors.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  there  was  industrial  de- 
pression there  was  political  discontent 

The  practical  assertion,  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  of  the  dignity  of  labor, 
insistence  upon  a  fuUer  recognition  of 
the  value  of  time,  promotion  of  the  vir- 
tue of  diligence,  the  determined  arrest 
of  the  power  of  the  cacique,  the  encour- 
agement of  the  tao  by  marked  attention 
to  him  and  his  interests,  wiU  combine 
alike  to  hasten  industrial  improvement 
and  foster  political  peace  when  all  else 
will  be  insufficient  It  b  one  thing  for 
a  selfish  oligarchy  or  plutocracy  to  oper- 
ate among  a  people  whose  least  citizen 
has  some  conception  of  his  rights  in 
society ;  another  when  the  masses  accept 
social  and  industrial  servitude  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  Uve  only  to  be  imposed 
upon.  In  the  former  case  the  contest  will 
ultimately  not  prove  unequal,  but  in  the 
latter,  especially  in  modem  times,  unless 
a  strong  arm  champions  the  oppressed. 
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tbeir  numbers  will  avail  nothing  and 
they  will  inevitably  go  to  the  wall.  The 
sorest  way  for  the  American  Govern- 
ment to  check  the  power  of  the  cacique 
is  to  teach  the  tao  the  meaning  of  self- 
respect  as  a  man  and  as  a  laborer. 

The  trip  to  the  Moro  provinces  gave 
a  touch  of  imaginative  interest  and 
romance  to  the  experience  of  our  visit-_ 
ors.  The  followers  of  Islam  constitute 
a  group  by  themselves,  unloved  and  un- 
kmng.  The  only  kinship  they  bear  to 
die  Christianized  portion  of  die  archi- 
pelago is  one  of  proximity.  Social  life, 
custmns,  religion,  predicate  separate  gov- 
emment.  The  Sultan  and  his  retinue 
in  Jolo  are  the  gaudy  survival  of  a  van- 
ishing romance  in  which  slavery  was  a 
commonplace,  piracy  a  vocation,  and 
brutality  a  virtue.  The  point  of  contact 
widi  folk  of  this  class  is  found  in  firm 
justice  and  an  attitude  of  trust  where 
reasonable  prudence  allows  of  it.  A 
pair  of  crippled  hands  in  the  quiet  man 
who  governs  Jolo  bear  witness  to  heroic 
confidence  betrayed — hands  not  made 
less  gentle  or  trusting  by  the  treachery 
of  Hassan.  The  Moro  provinces,  with 
problems  of  more  pronounced  and  dra- 
matic character  than  in  the  north,  are 
really  less  productive  of  anxiety  and  per- 
plexity than  those  of  the  Christianized 
peoples.  The  unqualified  distinctness 
of  their  problems  is  an  aid  to  their  solu- 
tioa,and  leaves  less  room  for  blundering 
than  do  less  primitive  and  half-familiar 
conditions. 

The  advent  among  the  Filipinos  of  so 
distinguished  a  party  of  American  legis- 
lators and  citizens  had  a  twofold  effect 
immediately  perceptible.  It  impressed 
them  with  the  conviction  that  the  United 
States  is  in  earnest  in  this  matter,  and 
brought  to  the  surface  an  expression  of 
pditical  opinion  from  extremists  and 
malcontents  which  in  turn  gave  occasion 
for  that  strong  presentation,  which  was 
made  by  the  one  man  who  could  speak 
with  final  authority,  of  the  policy  of 
progressive  self-government  which  will 
consume  decades  rather  than  years,  gen- 
erations rather  than  decades — an  utter- 
ance for  the  lack  of  which  we  have  been 
suffering,  and  which  will  go  far  to  quell 
restlessness.  Modifications  in  local  leg- 
islation, reconstruction  in   government. 


changes  in  method,  may  come  now  widi 
added  authority.  The  free  discussion 
of  independence  is  not  going  to  cease, 
nor  is  there  any  reason  for  desiring 
diat  it  should.  What  above  all  else  is 
desirable  is  that  the  Filipino  should  be 
encouraged  to  speak  out  his  full  mind 
•  fearlessly.  .We  want  none  of  "  the  silent, 
sullen  peoples  "  whom  Kipling  found  in 
British  dependencies.  Our  main  oppor- 
tunity for  understanding  the  Filipino  will 
be  found  in  confidence  on  his  part  that 
an  honest  expression  of  opinion  will 
always  be  met  with  respect,  and  that  the 
more  definitely  he  states  his  case  the 
better  pleased  we  shall  be.  If  his  posi- 
tion is  wrong,  our  logic  will  confute  it ; 
if  crude,  our  sympadiy  will  train  it ;  if 
true,  our  admiration  will.applaud  it 

It  would  leave  the  story  incomplete 
to  omit  all  reference  to  the  appeal  to 
sentiment  of  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's daughter.  Her  coming  was  a 
gentle  touch  that  stirred  the  chivalry  of 
the  people.  The  very  fact  that  our 
democratic  system  forbids  the  transmis- 
sion of  hereditary  glory,  or  the  reflection 
of  o£Bcial  character  even  from  parent  to 
child,  made  the  incident  more  striking 
in  the  minds  of  a  people  who  hold  do- 
mestic ties  in  high  esteem,  and  who  were 
ready  to  be  influenced  by  the  daughter 
of  her  father,  to  say  nothing  of  her  bonny 
and  unconventional  personality. 

At  nightfall  on  the  Luneta,  silent, 
serious  faces  turn  with  uncovered  heads 
toward  the  flag  as  the  notes  of  the  "  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  "  tell  out  the  close  of 
the  day,  and  knit  anew  the  ties  of  blood 
and  nationality  that  no  distance  can 
sever.  As  we  who  are  on  the  frontier 
remember  America,  so  we  require  it  of 
America  that  she  remember  us.  The 
relatives  and  personal  friends  of  the 
willing  exiles  in  the  Orient  are  loyal  and 
unflagging  in  their  interest.  But  we  de- 
mand more.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
National  attention  of  the  closest  kind  as 
long  as  Americans  allow  their  Congress 
to  have  such  complete  authority  over 
Philippine  affairs  as  at  present.  In  a 
democracy  home  control  b  justified  only 
by  keen  and  intelligent  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  with  the  people  con- 
trolled and  that  which  concerns  them. 
If,  is  has  been  sometimes  urged,  Con- 
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gress  indorses,  more  or  less  as  a  matter 
of  mechanical  duty,  whatever  legislation 
the  Philippine  Commission  enacts,  the 
sooner  we  get  rid  of  this  bit  of  formal 
unreality  the  better.  Let  it  reserve  the 
right  of  veto,  and  otherwise  allow  the 
local  government  as  free  a  hand  as  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  or  the, 
State  of  New  York  enjoys.  But  even  if 
this  larger  freedom  is  g^nted,  America 
cannot  grow  weary  of  her  far-off  problem 
without  storing  up  dishonor  and  grave 
complications  for  the  future.  We  are 
encouraged  to  believe  that  the  visit  to 
the  Orient  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 


}iis  party  is  a  token  and  pledge  diat  die 
Nation,  so  far  from  becoming  slack  in 
her  resf>onsibility,  will  gird  herself  afresh 
to  achieve  the  best  thing  in  the  best 
way. 

The  only  true  prophet  of  the  future  is 
the  past,  and  as  in  bygone  days  the 
larger  and  more  momentous  movements 
of  history  grew  out  of  and  consisted  in 
the  relation  of  the  East  to  the  West,  so 
in  this  new  point  of  contact  between  the 
two  gceat  divisions  of  the  human  race 
can  be  discerned  beneath  its  local  color- 
ing a  world  problem  lifted  one  d^;ree 
nearer  a  solution. 


Cotton   Mather's   Daughter 

By  Kate  M.  Cone 
[concluded] 


IN  1 7 1 3  Katherine  Mather  was  twenty- 
four  and  at  the  height  of  womanly 
attractiveness.  We  are  told  that  she 
was  pleasing  and  agpreeable  to  look  at, 
"comely,"  but  whether  dark-eyed  like 
her  father  or  fair  like  the  Cottons  is  not 
recorded.  It  was  her  expression  that 
struck  i)eople ;  both  her  face  and  her 
manner  bespoke  the  beauty  of  her  char- 
acter and  the  elevation  of  her  mind. 
She  was  modest,  dignified,  and  gentle, 
quiet  almost  to  a  fault,  yet  never  want- 
ing in  tact  and  self-possession.  She 
was  no  great  talker,  "but  when  she 
spake  it  was  to  the  purpose ;  what  she 
uttered  was  usually  very  expressive  and 
significant."  She  had  excellent  taste  in 
dress,  and  since  Dorothy  Q.  was  about 
her  age,  we  may  paint  her  like  Dorothy 
Q.,  with  hair  brushed  back  from  her 
forehead,  neck  and  wrists  bare,  flowing 
sleeves,  and  white  chemisette  and  under- 
sleeves. 

Her  accomplishments  were  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  things  mental  and  things 
manual.  She  read  Hebrew  fluently,  but 
she  understood  everything  that  per- 
tained to  the  table ;  she  was  a  good 
Latin  scholar,  and  an  exquisite  needle- 
woman and  worker  in  wax ;  she  had 
considerable  knowledge  of  sacred  geog- 
raphy, yet  could  sing  and  play ;  her 
taste  in  literature  was  highly  cultivated, 
while  her  penmanship  was  fluent  yid 


legible.  In  a  poem  printed  in  the  little 
volume  already  referred  to,  her  mind  and 
powers  are  described  as  follows : 

"With  a  quick  flight  and  with  uncommon 
ease 
She  ran  the  round  of  female  sciences. 
But  not  pleased  so,  her  greater  genius  bent 
On  higher  points,  in  them  her  hours  she 

spent ; 
With  liberal  arts  and  various  skill  adorned, 
Her  soul  a  trifling  conversation  scorned. 
To  skill  in  languages  disposed  to  rise. 
She  first  seized  on  the  tongue  of  Paradise." 

Nor  did  her  education  cease  at  this 
stage ;  for  her,  as  for  his  other  children, 
her  father  recognized  the  necessity  of 
mental  growth,  and  planned  a  course  in 
medicine  for  Katherine,  thereby  perhaps 
promising  himself  the  pleasure  of  reviv- 
ing or  reinforcing  his  own  knowledge, 
which  was  considerable,  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  he  had  studied  medicine  before 
ever  he  had  preached. 

One  other  point  of  contact  between 
Katherine  and  the  modem  college-bred 
young  woman  was  her  interest  in  women 
less  fortunate  than  herself;  she  would 
inevitably  have  been  attracted  to  college 
settlement  work.  As  it  was,  in  the 
quietest  possible  way  she  made  friends 
with  poor  women  in  prison,  reading  to 
those  who  could  not  read,  and  giving 
sympathy  and  assistance  as  needed. 
Once  she  fainted  in  the  prison,  which, 
considering  what  prisons  were  in  those 
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days,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  she 
made  light  of  the  matter  and  continued 
her  ministrations.  Her  example  induced 
other  like-minded  young  women  to  join 
her. 

With  all  these  attainments  and  sources 
of  usefulness,  she  was  sincerely  and 
frankly  humble.  The  crowning  charm 
of  her  character  was  her  perfect  simplic- 
ity and  lack  of  ostentation.  Her  father 
had  trained  her  better  than  he  knew; 
she  had  the  grace  he  lacked,  he  being  the 
most  self-conscious  of  mortals  and  the 
most  prone  to  the  display  of  his  mental 
possessions.  She  also  differed  from  him 
and  from  most  of  her  contemporaries,  at 
least  those  who  kept  a  record  of  their 
spiritual  experiences,  in  being  entirely 
natural  and  unaffected  in  her  piety.  She 
was  happy  in  her  religion,  either  by  force 
of  temperament,  or  as  a  result  of  having 
cheerful  images  of  God  and  good  angels 
early  put  into  her  mind,  or  because  her 
life  was  too  active  to  be  morbid.  The 
strain  that  her  father  suffered  under  may 
have  been  relieved  for  her  by  the  thou- 
sand and  one  domestic  duties  required 
of  her — her  fingers  worked  as  well  as  her 
mind.  At  all  events,  in  what  we  know 
of  her  religious  life,  joy  and  hope  are  the 
keynotes.  Young  Thomas  Walter  wrote 
of  it  in  a  passage  which  needs  no  trans- 
lating :  "  Her  piety  lay  not  in  little  ex- 
teriors and  unnecessaries,  not  in  a  stingi- 
ness about  innocent  habits  and  fashions, 
diough  she  was  an  enemy  to  excesses ; 
not  in  a  scrupulous  and  narrow  spirit  as 
to  any  littie  indifferences.  It  lay  in  a 
sanctified  and  purified  soul ;  a  soul  that 
had  the  lost  image  of  God  restored  unto 
it ;  a  soul  that  was  conformed  unto  God, 
and  set  upon  nothing  so  much  as  the 
service  of  God  and  seeking  all  occasions 
to  glorify  him.  It  lay  in  a  will  wholly 
dead  as  to  self  and  everything  here  below, 
and  wholly  resigned  to  God  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  his  will.  It  lay  in  a  sacri- 
ficing soul,  that  was  ready  to  sacrifice  all 
enjoyments,  the  dearest  and  sweetest, 
for  God;  a  soul  willing  to  be  all  that 
God  would  have  it  to  be,  and  ready  to 
suffer  all  that  God  would  have  it  undergo, 
and  do  all  God  should  require  of  it  to  be 
done."  Ah,  cousin  Walter,  cousin  Walter, 
for  this  the  ministers  of  New  England, 
among  them  Katherine's  honored  father 


and  grandfathers,  and  uncles,  young  and 
old,  fasted  and  prayed,  spent  long  nights 
lying  upon  their  study  floors,  and  whole 
days  upon  their  knees.  Strange  that 
what  they  only  aspired  to,  in  bitterness 
of  soul,  with  self-tormentings  and  long- 
ings unutterable,  this  simple  giri  attained 
to  easily  and  naturally,  as  the  fine  fruit, 
perhai>s,  of  all  their  tears  and  prayers. 
No  wonder  her  father  loved  her,  and 
confided  in  her,  and  all  but  looked  up  to 
her  and  reverenced  her.  She  was  him- 
self, without  his  faults  and  inconsisten- 
cies. Nor  was  this  all.  She  crowned 
her  life  by  dying  bravely.  Since  it  was 
to  be  that  she  should  leave  him,  she 
sweetened  death  forever  after  for  him  by 
the  way  she  met  it.  After  the  epidemic 
of  measles  in  which  she  shared  and  which 
otherwise  brought  such  desolation  to  the 
family,  she  was  left  with  a  delicate 
throat,  and  upon  her  at  that  time  fell 
many  domestic  cares.  For  nearly  two 
years  she  was  at  the  head  of  her  father's 
household.  In  that  time  her  grandmother 
Mather  died,  and  we  may  well  believe 
Katherine  was  thereby  deprived  of  a  be- 
loved counselor  and  friend.  The  same 
year  Katherine  and  her  sister  Abigail 
joined  their  father's  church,  an  event  full 
of  significance  and  serious  importance 
to  them  and  of  g^tification  to  him.  In 
January,  1715,  the  family  moved,  their 
new  home  being  a  house  belonging  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Hutchinson,  in  Ship  Street, 
and  it  must  have  been  Katherine  who 
saw  to  the  transportation,  among  the  rest 
of  the  household  effects,  of  her  father's 
books  and  ptapers,  four  or  five  thousand 
volumes  in  all.  Then  followed  her  father's 
third  courtship  and  the  gossip  attendant, 
and  his  marriage  in  July  to  Mrs.  Lydia 
Lee  George.  Grandfather  Increase 
Mather  was  also  married  a  second  time, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  to  cousin 
Cotton's  widow. 

The  same  year,  probably  in  the  autumn. 
Creasy  went  to  England.  He  showed 
no  aptitude  for  college,  but  a  longing  for 
activity  and  adventure.  Katherine,  as 
good  elder  sister,  naturally  mothered  him 
in  parting,  attending  to  his  clothing,  and 
charging  him  with  affectionate  cautions 
and  advice.  The  following  spring  was  a 
time  full  of  care  and  discomfort.  Samuel, 
ten  yAars  old,  had  a  fever.     Creasy,  at 
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his  uncle's  in  England,  was  so  afflicted 
with  rheumatism  that  word  came  that  he 
could  not  walk.  The  new  mother  showed 
sig^s  of  the  temper  or  insanity  which  was 
afterwards  to  so  darken  the  household — 
"  exercises  of  spirit,"  her  husband  called 
them  at  first ;  while  her  widowed  daughter 
and  several  children  established  them- 
selves under  the  family  roof.  Creasy 
came  home  in  the  sxmimer,  handsome  and 
dashing,  much  improved  in  appearance, 
and  as  impulsive  and  unreliable  as  ever, 
and  in  September  Abigail  was  married. 
"  To  arrange  suitable  marriages  for  my 
daughters  "  had  long  been  upon  Cotton 
Mather's  mind.  That  Nabby  was  finally 
married  first  was  probably  due  to  the 
state  of  Katherine's  health.  Beyond 
her  father's  resolves  recorded  in  his 
Diary,  we  know  nothing  of  Katherine's 
prospects  of  matrimony.  "Lips  that 
lover  had  never  kissed  "  may  have  been 
true  of  her  as  of  Dorothy  Q.  For  Kath- 
erine,  dear  Katherine,  showed  unmis- 
takable signs  of  consumption.  She  was 
ill  from  April  to  December.  At  first  she 
was  only  ailing,  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
a  little  cough,  but  about  the  house  as 
usual,  unconcerned  as  to  her  condition, 
and  with  a  consumptive's  faith  in  her 
ultimate  recovery.  A  serious  symptom 
was  quotidian  ague  which  appeared  early 
in  the  fall.  Soon  she  was  confined  to 
her  room,  and,  for  a  month  before  the 
end  came,  to  her  bed.  In  all  this  time 
her  father's  Diary  is  full  of  heartbroken 
references  to  "the  dying  state  of  my 
dear,  good,  wise,  and  lovely  Katy,"  "  my 
lovely  daughter  Katherine,"  "  my  dying 
daughter,  my  dear  dying  daughter." 
When  no  hop&  was  the  verdict,  his 
foremost  thought  was  how  to  help  Katy 
die.  If  the  two  had  been  uncommonly 
drawn  together  before,  how  doubly 
strong  was  the  tie  between  them  now  I 
Katherine's  room  became  the  center  of 
interest  in  the  house.  When  she  could 
no  longer  come  to  family  prayers,  her 
fzther  repeated  them  for  her  there. 
There  he  sat  long  hours  with  her,  read- 
ing as  from  a  page  the  record  of  her 
white  soul,  and  cheering  and  consoling 
her  when,  at  long  intervals,  she  felt  a 
I>ang  of  doubt  They  had  a  favorite 
book,  John  Amdt's  "  True  Christianity," 
which  Katherine  was  never  tired  of  hear- 


ing. Her  cousin,  Thcwoas  Walter,  said 
that  if  they  had  followed  the  £g3rptiaii 
custom  and  buried  her  chief  treasure 
with  her,  the  two  volumes  of  John  Amdt 
would  have  been  laid  on  her  breast.  In 
those  last  days  together  the  two  may 
have  often  spoken  of  Katherine's  mother, 
who  had  been  ill  in  the  same  months  and 
for  the  same  period.  The  anniversary 
of  her  death,  December  1,  was  certainly 
remembered  and  kept  as  a  special  day 
of  supplication  for  Katy.  Her  two 
grandfathers  came  sometimes  to  visit 
Katherine — old  Colonel  Phillips  from 
Charlestown,  now  upwards  of  fourscore, 
whose  hoary  head,  we  are  glad  to  hear, 
was  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness, 
and  "  her  excellent  and  venerable  grand- 
father. Dr.  Mather  the  elder,  now  in  the 
seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age."  He 
always  left  her  with  a  sense  of  having 
seen  his  own  willingness  to  depart  and 
be  with  Christ  expressed  and  "  sym- 
phonized  "  in  her. 

To  her  room  her  younger  sisters  and 
her  brothers  Creasy  and  Sammy  came, 
and  she  talked  pathetically  to  them  about 
following  her.  One  day  she  disposed 
of  her  clothes  and  trinkets,  dividing  them 
among  her  particular  friends  with  perfect 
presence  of  mind  and  easily  and  cheer- 
fully. Another  day,  when  her  father 
came  to  sit  with  her,  she  had  some- 
thing of  unusual  importance  upon  her 
mind  to  talk  over  with  him.  It  was  a 
message  to  the  young  people  of  her 
generation.  He  was  to  preach  to  them 
for  her  upon  the  text,  "  Her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths 
are  peace,"  and  tell  them  what  happiness 
and  what  a  pleasant  life  she,  Katherine, 
had  had  in  following  these  ways  of  wis- 
dom. Patience,  submission,  love,  and 
that  fine  courage  which  is  the  strongest 
presumptive  proof  of  immortality  radi- 
ated from  her  sick-room.  Once  only, 
as  she  neared  the  end,  did  she  feel  afraid 
of  dying.  It  was  on  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 12,  when  it  seemed  that  she  could 
not  last  till  morning.  Her  family  gath- 
ered around  her.  Added  to  the  weak- 
ness of  her  body,  her  spirit  was  faint 
within  her.  It  was  dark  and  she  felt 
afraid.  "  But  her  anguish  continuing, 
she  addressed  herself  unto  her  Saviour 
with  a  prayer  so  importunate,  so  ago- 
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nizing,  as  drowned  us  all  in  tears," 
wrote  one  who  stood  by,  after  which, 
with  the  comfort  her  fadier  gave  her, 
light  took  final  possession  of  her  soul. 
On  Saturday  evening  she  said,  with  a 
smile,  "  I  should  have  died  last  Wednes- 
day night  if  I  had  not  been  so  afraid  of 
dying."  All  through  the  evening  she 
lay  peaceful  and  happy,  giving  utterance 
now  and  then  to  expressions  of  joyful 
belief  that  that  night  she  should  be 
gone.  She  told  those  who  were  with  her 
how  much  she  loved  them,  "  only  Jesus 
more."  Turning  to  Mrs.  Mather,  she 
called  her  "  not  mother-in-law,  but 
mother-in-love."  One  of  her  kindred 
who  had  been  much  with  her  declared, 
"  Such  a  death  were  worth  all  the  pains 
and  all  the  prayers  of  the  longest  life 
upon  earth."  A  little  after  midnight  she 
was  in  great  physical  distress,  when  her 
sister,  doing  what  she  could  to  relieve 
her,  asked  also  if  her  mind  were  at  rest. 
"My  soul  is  in  jierfect  ease,"  she  an- 
swered, and  immediately  ceased  to 
breathe. 

They  carried  her  body  on  Thursday 
to  its  last  resting-place  on  Copps  Hill. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  the 
sky  was  clear  and  blue,  and  over  the 
daijcing  water  of  the  bay  the  air  blew 
cold  and  keen.  Funerals  were  simple 
in  those  days,  without  religious  cere- 
mony of  any  kind,  but  behind  the  bier 
walked  a  great  concourse  of  the  best  and 
tniest  in  Boston,  and  no  words  could 
have  added  to  the  mournful  significance 
of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  twelfth  time 


Cotton  Mather  had  laid  child  or  wife  in 
the  family  tomb. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  December 
23,  trying  to  wring  some  good  out  of  his 
grief,  he  preached  her  funeral  sermon 
on  the  text  which  Katherine  herself  had 
chosen.  It  was  published,  and  ten  years 
later  it  had  a  second  edition.  With  all 
its  quaintness,  it  is  tender  with  love  and 
grief  from  beginning  to  end.  To  make 
that  great  loss  of  some  use,  to  turn  that 
overwhelming  sorrow  into  service,  is  the 
motive  which  runs  through  it  Who  can 
tell  the  service  it  has  been  ?  The  copy 
in  the  Harvard  Library  is  interlined 
with  pencil  marks  and  worn  with  usage. 
On  the  last  page,  in  the  fine  handwriting 
of  a  century  ago,  is  written,  "Joanna 
Minot's  Book."  President  Quincy  gave 
it,  unbound,  to  the  College  in  1836.  In 
all  these  two  hundred  years  the  sweetness 
and  nobility  of  Katherine  Mather's  char- 
acter may  have  been  precious  seed  for 
the  same  qualities  in  other  girlish  souls. 
At  all  events,  how  young  and  fair  she 
looks  in  contrast  with  the  dark,  fantas- 
tic, half-imperious,  wholly  self-conscious 
portrait  of  the  Cotton  Mather  of  history  I 
With  her  beside  him,  the  more  natural 
traits  in  his  conglomerate  character 
stand  out — ^the  tender  father,  the  wise 
educator,  the  sorely  tried  and  often- 
stricken  man.  Surely,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  she  did  not  live  in  vain.  Fit- 
tingly her  cousin  closed  his  recollections 
of  her  with  this  thought  of  flowers : 

"  Sic  Rosa,  sic  violie  prima  moriuntur  in 
Herba, 
Candida  nee  toto  Lilia  mense  nitent" 


Martha 

By  J.  J.  Bell 

Author  of  "  Wee  Macgreegor,"  etc.,  etc. 


MANY  a  time  in  the  four  years 
during  which  the  village  green- 
grocer courted  our  maid  Martha 
my  wife  and  I  shared  a  good  laugh  over 
^e  bashf  ulness  of  the  one  and  the  haugh- 
tiness of  the  other.  But  somehow,  when 
Mr.  Peck  at  last  proposed  and  Martha 
accqAed  him,  the  joke  collapsed  like  a 
pu>pricked  toy  balloon,  and  neither  of 
us  could  find  anything  left  to  laugh  at. 


It  was  a  hard  thing  to  realize  that  Martha, 
who  had  been  with  us  all  the  nineteen 
years  of  our  married  life,  had  actually 
decided  to  leave  us. 

Martha  was  not,  speaking  literally,  "  a 
perfect  treasure,"  but  she  had  long  ago 
become  familiar  with  our  little  ways,  just 
as  we— which  was  quite  as  important — 
had  become  familiar  with  hers;  .and, 
apart  from  resenting  the  bare  idea  of 
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engaging  a  stranger,  we  felt,  as  we  grad- 
ually admitted  to  each  other,  that  Martha 
had  a  place  not  only  in  our  modest  house- 
hold, but  also  in  our  affections.  But, 
after  all,  we  only  admitted  to  each  other 
a  feeling  that  had  been  in  existence  for 
many  years,  ever  since  the  night  when 
our  little  boy  was  suddenly  taken  away — 
that  night,  and  the  dreadful  days  which 
followed,  when  Martha's  heart  seemed 
broken  as  our  own  hearts,  although  her 
hands  were  ready  and  steady  for  the 
work  that  had  to  be  done. 

I  doubt  if  there  was  ever  a  matri- 
monial engagement  which  gave  complete 
satisfaction  to  every  one  acquainted  with 
either  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  in 
Martha's  case  my  wife  would  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  she  was  what  is  mildly 
termed  "put  out"  when  one  morning 
her  maid,  busy  washing  the  breakfast 
dishes,  remarked  abruptly  yet  calmly — 

"  Excuse  me,  mem,  but  I  maun  tell  ye 
I've  made  up  ma  mind  to  ha'e  Dugald 
Peck,  the  greengrocer." 

My  wife  cannot  recollect  the  exact 
reply  she  made  to  the  announcement, 
but  she  distinctly  remembers  dropping 
the  lid  of  a  mufiin-dish  by  which  she  set 
great  store,  and  which  she  could  never 
trust  to  Martha's  fingers. 

In  the  evening  she  reported  the  an- 
nouncement and  some  of  the  subsequent 
conversation  to  me,  adding — 

"  But  the  thing  that  puzzled  me  most, 
Jim,  was  that  Martha  wasn't  the  least 
excited.     She  didn't  even  blush." 

"  How  old  is  Martha  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it — but 
I  fancy  she's  about  forty.  You  don't 
mean  to  infer  that  a  woman  cannot  blush 
at  that  age,  do  you  ?" 

"It  is  for  you  to  say,  Maigaret,"  I 
returned,  smiling  at  her. 

She  said  it  without  words,  and  laughed 
a  little  laugh  that  trailed  off  into  a  sigh. 

Presently  she  spoke  again,  seriously. 

"  No,  Martha  didn't  blush,  and  she 
wasn't  a  bit  confused.  She  just  went 
on  washing  the  dishes  as  if  she  had  said 
nothing  more  important  than  'It's  not 
quite  so  cold  this  morning.'  Why,  Jim, 
she  didn't  even  appear  to  be  particularly 
glad  about  it  I" 

"  Perhaps  she  was  sad,"  I  suggested. 

Margaret  shook  her  head.  "  I  thought 


she  would  have  shown  some — some  sor- 
row at  the  prospect  of  leaving  us,"  she 
said  in  a  low  tone.  "  I  confess  I  was 
disappointed  in  Martha  this  morning. 
I  didn't,"  she  continued,  a  note  of  dig- 
nity slightly  hardening  her  voice,  "  I 
didn't  look  for  tears  of  gratitude,  but 
I  did  expect  some  expression  of — of 
regret." 

"  It  was  too  bad,"  I  muttered,  not 
knowing  what  to  say.  "  You  have  done 
so  much  for  her,  dear — when  she  was 
ill,  when  she  was  jilted  by  that  wretched 
fellow  just  after  she  came  to  us,  when 
she—" 

"Oh,  never  mind  that.  .  .  .  And  yet 
I  can't  believe  that  Martha  isn't  sony  to 
leave  me." 

"  No  more  can  I.  In  fact,  I  shouldn't 
be  surprised  if  she  threw  over  Peck  at 
the  last  minute  and  stayed  on  here!"  I 
exclaimed,  cheerfully. 

"  My  dear  I  The  wedding  is  to  be 
six  weeks  hence.  She  wouldn't  have 
fixed  it  so  definitely  if  she  had  had  any 
doubt  about  keeping  to  her  bargain. 
Besides,  we  are  not  dependent  on  Mar- 
tha. I  can  get  another  maid.  Indeed, 
I  have  sometimes  thought  of  late  that  a 
younger  woman  might  suit  better." 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  I  assented,  thinking 
of  our  hundred  and  one  little  ways  up 
to  which  a  stranger  would  require  to  be 
educated. 

Perhaps  Margaret  was  thinking  like- 
wise, for  she  was  silent  for  several 
minutes. 

I  lit  my  pipe,  and  casually  observed : 

"  I  suppose  Peck  is  a  decent  sort  of 
man." 

"  I  believe  he  is  quite  respectable  and 
prosperous,  if  that's  what  you  mean, 
Jim.  He  certainly  ought  to  be  the  Ifit- 
ter,  with  the  prices  he  charges  for  his 
v^etables  and  fruit" 

"  But  what's  wrong  with  him  ?"  I 
asked. 

My  wife  hesitated.  "  Well,"  she  said 
at  last,  "  I'm  sure  he's  a  mean  man^ 
you  can  see  it  in  his  eye,  when  5rou 
catch  it ;  and  I  don't  mind  sayingr  ^^t 
I  wish  Martha  were  going  to  many 
anybody  else  in  the  village,  for  I'm  con- 
vinced that  as  Mrs.  Peck  she'll  have 
harder  woik  and  far  less  reward  ^lan 
she  has  had  here." 
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"  But  MartAa  must  see  something 
attractive  in  him,  surely." 

"  I  suppose  so.  But,  as  I  said,  I  wish 
she  had  taken  some  one  else.  Really, 
Jim,  I  was  amazed  when  she  told  me 
this  morning,  for  I  know,  and  so  do 
you,  how  she  has  been  snubbing  him 
for  years." 

"  Ah,  there's  nothing  like  a  lover 
being  persistent." 

"Lover!  Do  you  think  every  man 
who  wants  a  wife  is  a  lover  ?" 

"  I  think  you're  a  bit  severe  on  Peck," 
I  ventured. 

"  No,  Jim,  I'm  not.  I  see  the  man 
nearly  every  day,  and  I'd  be  sorry  for 
any  woman  who  became  his  wife.  I'm 
not  thinking  of  Martha  at  all  now.  Mr. 
Peck  wants  an  assistant,  but  does  not 
want  to  have  to  pay  a  proper  wage. 
Martha  is  a  comely  woman,  and  a  careful 
one,  too,  except  in  regard  to  glass  and 
china.  She  would  do  capitally  in  the 
shop  as  well  as  in  the  house.  Oh,  I  do 
wish  she  hadn't  taken  that  greedy,  selAsh 
little  man  1" 

"  But  what  can  you  do,  dear  ?" 

"  Nothing  I  absolutely  nothing  I — ex- 
cept go  to  town  as  soon  as  possible  and 
engage  another  maid.  I  suppose  I 
should  consider  myself  lucky  at  my  time 
of  life  going  to  a  registry  office  for  the 
first  time." 

"  Is  Martha  going  to  be  married  from 
here  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  No.  She  didn't  give  me  time  to . 
offer  that.  She  wishes  to  leave  this  day 
month,  and  go  home  to  stay  with  her  old 
mother,  who  has  not  been  well  lately, 
and  be  married  there.  I  dare  say  that  is 
the  better  way." 

"  Save  some  trouble." 

"  I  wouldn't  have  minded  that,"  said 
my  wife,  gently,  "  though  I  would  have 
hated  to  see  her  go  out  of  this  house 
with  Mr.  Peck.  However,  I've  got  to 
concern  myself  about  the  new  girl  now. 
Ml  write  to  Winifred  to-night  and  ask 
her  how  she  sets  about  engaging  a  maid." 

"  Your  sister  has  had  some  experi- 
ence ?" 

"  I  should  think  so  I  Poor  Winifred  I 
She  has  two  maids  and  a — a  nurse,  and 
she  has  never  had  one  stay  for  a  year, 
and  she  has  been  married  fifteen  years 
in  June." 


"  Well,  Margaret,  I  trust  we  are  not  in 
for  a  period  of  quick  changes,  even  in 
our  small  establishment." 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Margaret, 
rather  gloomily,  as  she  rose  and  went  to 
the  writing-table.  "  I've  heard  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  a  girl  to  come  to  the 
country,  and,  when  you  get  her,  to  keep 
her.  Girls  find  it  dull,  which  I  dare  say 
is  natural.  However,  I  must  do  my 
best,  but — "  She  paused,  playing  with 
a  pen. 

"Well,  dear?" 

"  But  you  must  understand,  Jim,"  she 
continued  after  a  moment  or  two,  "  you 
must  understand  that  it  will  take  years, 
probably,  to  get  the  best  of  girls  to  do 
everything  in  the  way  we  are  used  to. 
And  there  are  some  little  things  that  I 
don't  think  I  could  ask  a  strange  girl  to 
do." 

"  For  instance  ?" 

"  Well.  I  don't  think  I  could  ask  her 
to  bring  our  morning  tea  into  the  bed- 
room, as  Martha  has  done  since  the 
morning  after  we  came  home  from  our 
honeymoon,  dear.  I  don't  think  I  could 
do  thai.     Could  I  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not.  Elxit  one  piece  of 
unnecessary  indulgence  1"  I  returned, 
with  affected  carelessness.  "  Proceed, 
Margaret." 

"No,  no.  We'll  find  out  plenty  of 
little  things  we  can't  have  soon  enough, 
such  as  cooking  a  Welsh  rabbit  at  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  because  we  happen  to 
get  suddenly  hungry.  I  never  liked 
Martha  being  up  so  late,  but  she  seemed 
to  take  a  pride  in  it,  and  of  course  she 
hadn't  to  rise  very  early.  I'll  have  to  do 
the  Welsh  rabbits  myself  in  future." 

"  We'll  have  dinner  an  hour  later  and 
do  without  the  rabbits,"  I  said,  bravely. 

"  We  shall  certainly  have  to  alter  some 
of  our  habits,  Jim.  Perhaps  we  have 
been  too  easy-going.  At  any  rate,  you 
must  give  up  dropping  into  die  kitchen 
when  I'm  there  to  ask  me  unimportant 
questions.  I  don't  think — ^but  don't  let's 
talk  any  more  about  it  now.  I'm  going 
to  write  to  Winifred." 

As  the  da)rs  went  on.  Depression  took 
a  firmer  hold  on  us  both.  Margaret 
accounted  for  it  by  the  fruitlessness  of 
the  various  visits  to  the  town  r^stry 
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offices,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  really  due 
to  the  strange  apathy  and  callousness  of 
Martha,  who  treated  her  mistress  with  a 
cold  respectfulness,  and  never  ventured 
a  word  with  regard  to  her  future  unless 
she  was  asked  for  it  Naturally,  Mar- 
garet froze  also,  and  ceased  to  make 
kindly  inquiries. 

"  I'm  sure,"  she  once  sighed  despair- 
ingly, "  I  can't  think  what  has  come  over 
Martha.  Her  manner  is  so  queer  that 
sometimes  I  thhik  she  must  be  ill.  I 
haven't  seen  her  smile  since  she  became 
engaged,  and  the  other  day,  when  I  tried 
to  make  a  joke  about  her  being  our 
greengroceress  in  the  near  future,  her 
expression  almost  frightened  me." 

"  You've  never  gone  into  the  kitchen 
when  Peck  was  there,  have  you  ?"  said  I. 

"I  couldn't,  Jim,  I  couldn't  1" 

"  Perhaps  she  knows  you  don't  like 
him,  and  naturally  feels  offended." 

"  I  don't  think  she's  offended.  Some- 
times she's  like  a  dumb  thing  simply 
longing  to  speak.  Her  eyes  haven't 
changed.  It's  her  face,  especially  her 
mouth." 

"Have  you  mentioned  our  proposed 
little  wedding  present,  dear  >" 

"  No.  We'll  send  it  after  her,  to  her 
mother's.  I  couldn't  give  it  to  her  here 
now." 

"  Cheer  up,  Margaret  I"  I  said,  feebly. 
"  She's  not  worth  all  the  pain  you  are 
giving  your  tender  heart." 

"  Perhaps  not — ^I  don't  know. .  .  ,  And 
yet  I  can't  believe  that  she  has  lost  all 
her  feelings.  Surely  the  soul  of  that 
mean  little  man  hasn't  gone  into  her. 
That's  nonsense  I'm  talking,  but  I — I 
feel  the  whole  thing  terribly,  and — and 
so  do  you,  Jim." 

"  I  do,"  I  had  to  confess  at  last. 

Margaret's  world  and  mine  had  always 
been  rather  a  small  one,  and  perhaps 
that  was  a  reason  why  we  felt  the  matter 
so  seriously  and  so  deeply. 

The  day  of  Martha's  departure  arrived, 
and  the  local  chariot  stood  at  the  garden 
gate,  laden  with  her  belongings  and 
ready  to  take  them  and  herself  to  the 
station. 

"  You  must  come,  Jim,  and  say  good- 
by  to  her,  and  wish  her  luck  and  happi- 
ness," said  my  wife,  entering  the  study. 

"  All  right,"  said  I,  feeling  it  was  all 


wrong.  "Has — has  she  broken  down, 
Margaret  ?"  I  asked  nervously. 

"  No.  And  I  don't  think  she  vilL 
Come.     It's  time  she  was  going  now." 

We  went  into  the  kitchen  together. 

Feeling  miserable  and  foolish,  I  re- 
peated with  the  utmost  stiffness  die 
kind  words  which  I  had  committed  to 
memory  the  previous  evening. 

"  Thenk  ye,  sir,"  she  said,  quietly. 

My  wife  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Good-by,  Martha,  but — ^but  not  for 
long.  We'U  see  you  soon  again.  All 
good  wishes,  you  know." 

"  Thenk  ye,  mem,"  said  Martha,  still 
quietly. 

Then,  for  an  instant,  she  let  her 
eyes — honest  brown  eyes  they  were — 
rest  on  her  mistress.  Surely,  I  thought, 
she  was  going  to  break  down  at  last 
But  no.  Although  the  look  in  her  eyes 
was  motherly  (there  is  no  other  word  to 
describe  it),  her  face  was  hard. 

We  went  to  the  door,  and  saw  her  off. 
At  the  last  moment  I  fancied  her  lip 
quivered,  but  I  could  not  be  certain  as 
to  that. 

The  cab  rolled  away.  Margaret  shut 
the  front  door  softly,  and  together  we 
went  into  the  study. 

So  far  Margaret  had  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  her  quest  of  a  maid,  and  for  a 
fortnight  we  had  to  be  content  with  the 
daily  help  of  an  elderly  woman  firom  the 
.  village. 

"  Martha  will  be  married  by  now. 
They  will  probably  be  dancing  at  Ae 
wedding,"  said  Margaret  suddenly,  about 
ten  o'clock,  one  evening.  She  did  not 
look  up  from  her  sewing. 

I  had  been  dreadipg  the  coming  of 
the  remark  all  the  hours  during  whidi 
I  had  been  making  a  pretense  at  writing. 

"  So  she  will,"  I  responded,  with  as 
much  carelessness  as  I  could  muster, 
and  was  wondering  helplessly  what  I 
could  say  to  change  the  subject  when  a 
bright  thought  struck  me. 

"I  say,  Margaret  I'm  shockingly 
hungry.  Do  you  think  you  could  be 
bothered — er — " 

*'  Welsh  rabbit,"  she  said,  rising  with 
a  sad  smile.  "  Remember,  I  can't  make 
it  like  Martha,  Jim." 

"  Nonsense  I     It  was  you  who  tau^t 
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Martha."  For  the  moment  I  had  stu- 
pidly forgotten  that  Welsh  rabbit  sug- 
gested the  departed,  otherwise  I  should 
never  have  mentioned  it. 

Presently  Margaret  left  the  room, 
after  I  had  asked  her  to  leave  both 
doors  open  so  that  I  might  not  feel  too 
lonely. 

I  heard  her  moving  about  the  kitchen, 
stirring  up  the  fire,  removing  the  lid  of 
the  range  and  shutting  the  damper. 
Then  she  went  to  the  larder,  thence  to 
the  table,  and  I  guessed  she  was  cutting 
up  the  cheese  and  slicing  the  bread. 
Once  more  she  went  to  the  fire,  and  re- 
mained there. 

I  was  inwardly  debating  how  I  was 
going  to  attack  the  Welsh  rabbit  when 
ready,  for  I  had  no  appetite  worth  men- 
tioning, when  I  heard  Margaret  run 
hastily  from  the  fire  to  the  back  door 
and  open  it 

"  Martha  I"  she  cried  in  a  frightened 
tone,  whereupon  I  jumped  from  my 
chair. 

"Ay,  mem,  it's  jist  me,"  replied  a 
very  familiar  voice,  not  quite  the  voice 
of  a  fortnight  ago. 

"  Oh,  Martha  I  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?"  gasped  my  wife. 

The  back  door  was  closed,  probably 
by  Martha. 

"  Excuse  me,  mem,  but  is  ma  place 
filled  up  ?"  The  question  came  anxiously. 

"  No.     Not  yet,  Martha,  but—" 

"That's  finel"  exclaimed  Martha, 
with  intense  satisfaction.  "  I've  jist  a 
wee  bag  wi'  me  the  nicht,  but  I'll  get  ma 
trunk  an'  ither  things  sent  on  the  mom. 
I'm  rale  gled  to  be  back,  mem.  But 
I'm  vexed  to  see  ye  a  wee  thing  wearit- 
like.    Hoo's  the  maister  ?" 

"  Jim  I"  cried  my  wife.  "  Please  come 
quickly.  .  .  .  Here's  Martha  come  back. 
Do  try  to  get  fier  to  explain,  for  I — I — 
I—" 

"Well,  Martha,"  said  I,  entering- the 
kitchen,  "  what  has  happened  ?  Has  the 
wedding  been — ahem  1 — ^postponed  ?" 

"  Deed  ay  I"  she  promptly  answered, 
her  face  beaming  with  smiles,  "  it's 
postponed,  as  ye  say,  sir,  postponed  for 
ever  an'  ever  I" 

"  What  ?"  cried  my  wife. 

"  I'm  no'  gaun  to  mairry  Maister 
Peck,  nor  ony  ither  man,"  said  Martha, 


gayly.     "  Ye  see,  mem,  ma  Uncle  Rub- 
bert  is  deid." 

"  Dear  me  1  I'm  exceedingly  sorry," 
I  began. 

"  Dinha  fash  yersel',  sir,  for  /'«  no' 
sorry.  He  was  a  hard  man  when  he 
was  leevin',  but  noo  he's  awa',  an'  his 
bit  siller  comes  to  ma  puir  auld  mither. 
So  you  see,  mem,"  she  turned  to  her 
mistress,  "I'm  no'  needin'  to  marry 
Maister  Peck  nor  ony  ither  man,  an'  if 
yell  let  me,  I  wud  like  to  bide  here  an' 
dae  as  I've  done  for  near  twinty  year." 

"  But,  Martha,"  cried  my  wife,  the 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "  were  you  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Peck  because  your  mother< 
was  in  want  ?" 

"  That's  aboot  it,  mem.  Ma  mither's 
gettin'  auld,  an'  her  sicht  wasfailin',  and 
she  had  lost  a'  the  fine  needlework  that 
used  to  bring  her  in  a  bit  siller.  An' 
so  there  was  naethin'  for  it  but  to  mairry 
a  man  o'  substance,  an'  Maister  Peck — 
aweel,  he  was  the  only  man  o'  substance 
that  seemed  to  want  me.  It  was  a  bar- 
gain 'twixt  him  an'  me.  I  was  to  keep 
his  hoose  an'  shop  when  he  gaed  to  the 
market,  an'  he  was  to  see  that  ma  mither 
didna  want.  I  made  him  write  it  doon 
on  paper,  for  I  wisna  jist  shair  o'  him. 
But  that's  a'  by  noo,  an'  I  tell't  him 
yesterday  to  try  an'  get  anither  lass 
aboot  ma  ain  size  an'  I  wud  mak'  her.  a 
present  o'  ma  weddin'  garment  at  hauf 
price  wi'  pleesure.  He  was  gey  pit  oot, 
puir  man,  but  I  doot  there's  mair  o'  his 
oe'rt  in  his  cabbages  an'  plooms  nor  in 
his — his  inside.  An'  that's  the  hale  story, 
mem,  an' — " 

"  But  why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  your 
trouble  long  ago  ?"  asked  my  wife. 

Martha's  vivacity  left  her,  and  she 
looked  at  the  ground.  "Mem,"  she 
said  softly  and  humbly  at  last,  "  I  ask 
yer  paurdon,  but  if  I  had — ^if  I  had  let 
ma  he'rt  get  saft  for  a  single  meenit, 
then  I  wud  ha'e  broke  doon  an'  never 
faced  the  thing  I  thoct  had  to  be.  I 
had  jist  to  pretend  to  masel'  that  I  didna 
care  for  onybody;  but,  oh,  mem  1  ye  ken 
it  wasna  that  wey  wi'  me  I  I'm  ashamed 
an'  vexed  an'  .  . ..  oh,  criftens  I  the 
cheese  is  bumin'  I'-' 

She  rushed  to  the  iire,  and  I  slipped 
out  of  the  kitchen. 

After  a  little  Margaret  followed  me  to 
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the  study.     Her  eyes  were  bright  with 
smiles  and  tears. 

"  Martha  will  be  herself  again  shortly," 
she  said,  "  and  then  she'll  make  us  fresh 
Welsh  rabbits.  Oh,  I'm  so  glad  to  have 
her  back,  Jim.     Aren't  you  ?" 


"  Without  a  doubt,  dear." 

Ten  minutes  later  a  slight  crash 
sounded  from  the  kitchen. 

"Martha  is  all  right  now,"  laughed 
Margaret.  *'  She  has  broken  some- 
thing." 
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Abandoned    Farm    and   Connie's    Mistake 

(The).  By  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes.  The  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.  4KX7>4  in.  319 
pages.  »1. 
Adventures  of  Harnr  Rochester  (The):  A 
Tale  of  the  Days  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene. 
By  Herbert  Strang.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    5^x8  in.    418  pages.    tl.50. 

Ancient  Landmark  (The).  By  Elizabeth 
Cherry  Waltz.  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New 
York.  Sx8in.  269  pages. 
An  exciting  story  from  start  to  finish.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Kentucky,  and,  of  course, 
there  is  a  horse  race  in  it.  The  situation  in 
which  a  woman's  friends  urge  her  to  return 
to  her  husband  after  he  has  knocked  her 
down  in  public  falls  far  short  of  carrying 
conviction. 

An    Only    Child.     By  Eliza   Ome  White. 

Illustrated.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

5i<x7)iin.  167  pages.  »1. 
Lois  has  a  kind  mother  and  many  toys,  but 
no  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  is  dependent 
upon  the  outside  world  for  playmates.*  She 
makes  friends  with  the  minister's  children ; 
she  adopts  a  stray  kitten ;  still  she  is  lonely. 
Lois  appreciates  in  the  end,  however,  the 
advantages  of  being  an  only  child. 

Around  the  World  with  Josiah  Allen's  Wife. 
By  Marietta  Holley.  Illustrated.  The  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.  5>4x8>4  in.  471 
pages.    »1.50. 

Baby  Bullet,  the  Bubble  of  Destiny.  By 
Lloyd  Osboume.  Illustrated.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.  Sx7K  in.  288  pages.  $1.50. 
One  of  the  many  motor-car  romances  which 
we  must  face  in  the  future.  The  Baby  Bullet 
is  an  old  French  machine  that  fascinates  the 
lady  to  whom  it  is  presented  by  its  exasper- 
ated owner.  How  it  becomes  the  passive 
center  of  a  double  love  story  may  be  left  to 
Mr.  Osboume  to  unfold.  He  does  it  with  a 
dash  and  spirit  suited  to  the  speed  of  his 
hero's  four-cylinder  car. 

Blue  Flag:  (The).  Bv  Robert  Pollok  Kerr, 
P.D.  The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publica- 
tion, Richmond,  \'a.  SWxS^in.  145 pages.  75c., 
net. 

Back  Home.  By  Ey^ene  Wood.  Illus- 
trated. Mcflure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork. 
5x7Kin.  285  pages.  |1.50. 
The  human  touch  that  makes  the  whole 
world  kin  is  to  be  felt  in  these  homely, 
himiorous  sketches.  While  there  is  much 
"  poking  fun,"  as  the  writer  would  say,  there 


is  also  a  tender  and  true  appreciation  of  the 
sturdy  piety  and  sterling  qualities  of  the  times 
to  be  remembered  by  all  of  us  who  have 
passed  our  fiftieth  year  in  America.  "  The 
Sabbath  School "  is  perfectiy  irresistible  with 
Miss  Susie  Goldrich  and  Mr.  Parker's  Bible 
class  in  the  foreground.  "The  Old  Red 
School-House  "  offers  a  chance  for  the  ex- 
pression of  sound  views  upon  modem  edu- 
cation. But  when  the  reader  gets  to  the 
Swimming-Hole,  the  Firemen,  the  Circus,and 
the  County  Fair,  he  has  entered  completely 
into  the  author's  spirit.  That  A.  B.  Frost 
should  do  the  pictures  is  the  necessary  final 
touch  to  a  volume  certain  to  find  many 
amused  readers.  Many  a  man  and  woman 
now  in  the  whirl  and  noise  of  city  Ufe  wilT 
gladly  go  "  back  home  "  on  the  magic  carpet 
spread  here  for  them. 

Baelioni  (The):  A  Play  in  Five  Acts.  By 
Henry  Lane  Eno.  Moflat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5Hx8in.    148 pages,    f  1.25,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Cecilia's    Lovers.     By    Amelia    E.    Barr. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7)i  in.    389 

pages.  »1.50. 
A  Story  of  modem  New  York,  a  companion 
book  to  Mrs.  Barr's  "Trinity  Bells;"  but 
Cecilia  is  hardly  a  fair  match  for  the  littie 
Dutch  heroine  of  the  latter.  She  is.  how- 
ever, dainty  and  charming.  Her  Quakeress 
benefactor  arid  Quaker  home  are  the  most 
pleasing  and  realistic  features  of  the  book. 
Her  worldly  friends  and  lovers  are  by  no 
means  satisfying  to  the  reader. 

Children  of  the  New  Forest  (The).  By  Cap- 
tain Marryat.  Illustrated.  (Author's  Edition.) 
George  Routledge  &  Sons,  London,  New  York. 
4Kx7M  in.    293  pages. 

Child's  Calendar  Beautiful.  Arranged  by 
R.  Katharine  Beeson.  The  Burt-Terry-Wilson 
Co.,  Lafayette,  Ind.    4Jix7H  in.    350  pages. 

Commercial  Traveller  in  South  America  (A) : 
Being  the  BxperieDcca  and  Impreulona  of  an 
American  Builneia  Man  on  a  Trip  Through 
Panama,  Ecuador,  Peru.  Chile,  the  Argentine, 
and  Braril.  By  Frank  Wiborg.  Illustrated.  Mc- 
Clure, Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.  4)4x6  in.  159 
pages.    (1.  net. 

Daughter's  Danger  (The).  By  Mrs.  Emma 
F.  A.  Drake,  M.D.  The  Vir  Publishing  Co., 
Philadelphia.    4x5K  in.    51  pages.    25c.,  net. 

Duke  of  Devil- May-Care.  By  Harris  Dick- 
son. D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K  ia- 
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Dqrbreak  in  the  Dark  Continent.  By  Wil- 
son S.  Naylor.  (Forward  Mission  Study  Course.) 
Young  People's  Missionary  Movement,  New 
York.   4Mx7Kin.   315  pages.    50c. 

Descriptive  Handbook  of  Architecture  (A). 
By  Martin  A.  Buckmaster,  A.R.C.A.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4!<x8K  in.  1S8  pages. 
tlJi.  net. 
The  world  is  always  in  need  of  small  vol- 
umes in  which  the  elements  of  art,  science, 
literature,  philosophy,  and  religpon  shall  be 
clearly  outlined.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
art,  and,  in  that  great  domain,  of  the  noble 
art  of  architecture.  The  eplirgtd  opportu- 
nities for  travel  have  brought  about  a  genu- 
ine and  gratifying  desire  on  the  part  of 
unlearned  travelers  to  gain  as  much  informa- 
tion as  possible  concerning  the  esthetic  value 
of  the  castles  and  cathedrals  which  they  see. 
There  would  not  be  so  many  of  the  unlearned 
if  Mr.  Buckmaster's  excellent  suggestion 
were  carried  out,  and  a  course  in  historical 
architecture  were  to  form  a  regular  part  of 
the  school  curriculum.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  this  ideal.  Hence 
Mr.  Buckmaster's  small  volume  has  value  in 
inverse  proportion  to  its  size.  It  is  hardly 
too  large  to  be  a  companion  for  the  traveler, 
while  to  the  stay-at-home  traveler  it  is  rest- 
fully  pleasant  to  the  hand.  Though  this  his- 
torian of  architecture  does  no  more  than 
merely  to  outline  the  various  .styles  and 
briefly  to  trace  their  development,  he  does 
this  in  such  untechnical,  though  not  over- 
picturesque,  language,  that  those  who  read 
his  text  to  the  end  will  wish  to  •learn  more 
about  architecture  and  in  greater  detail. 
They  will  be  apt,  we  think,  to  consult  Fletcher, 
Ferguson,  Moore,  and  other  historians  of 
architecture  who  have  written  more  exhaust- 
ively on  the  subject  To  the  average  reader 
Mr.  Buckmaster's  text  is  particularly  useful ; 
firet,  because  he  has  appended  thereto  a  glos- 
sary of  architectural  terms,  and,  secondly, 
because  he  has  illustrated  that  glossary.  In 
this  connection  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  illustrations  in  the  text  itself,  admirable 
alike  by  reason  of  their  choice  and  of  their 
execution. 

Doobledarling  and  the  Dream  Spinner.  By 
Gandace  Wheeler.  Illustrated.  Fox,  Duffield  & 
Co.,  New  York,  ia^&iiin.  167  pages.  »1.50. 
Doubledarling's  dreams,  which  are  almost 
as  fanciful  as  those  of  "  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land," are  told  in  language  rather  too  old  for 
her  vears.  Still,  litUe  folks  will  be  inter- 
tstea  to  read  or  hear  her  dreams.  The  story 
of  her  waking  life  and  her  playtimes  is 
poetic ;  she  is  sweet  and  pretty,  but  not  a 
real  child  who  vexes,  amuses,  and  captivates. 

Diawings-of  Sir  E.  I.  Pojmter,  Bart.,  P.R.A. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    SKxIIJi  in. 
S«  pages.    |;2.50,net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Edge  of  Circumstance  (The).  By  Edward 
Noble.  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in. 
3S1  pages.  »1.50. 
A  sea  story  in  which  an  English  captain  and 
J  Scottish  engineer  contend  against  every  ill- 
nap  that  could  befall  a  cranky,  theoretically 
huut  steamship,  owned  by  men  who  hypO' 


critically  profess  to  make  her  a  cooperative 
enterprise  embodying  every  new  patent  and 
labor-saving  device,  while  they  really  mean 
to  save  money  at  the  expense  of  the  crew's 
comfort  and  safety.  The  author's  method  is 
much  like  that  of  Joseph  Conrad,  but  we 
miss  Conrad's  glow  of  imagination. 

English,  Past    and    Present.    By  Richard 

Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.  Edited  with  Emenda- 
tions by  A.  Smythe  Palmer,  D.D.  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
-  Co.,  New  York.  4Hx5K  in.  252  pages.  75c.,  net 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  Archbishop  Trench's 
well-known  book  published  many  years  ago. 
Emendations  ana  corrections  are  supplied 
by  Dr.  A.  Smythe  Palmer,  though  surpris- 
ingly few  of  these  have  been  found  neces- 
sary. The  reader  would,  however,  have 
been  helped  if  the  editor's  foot-notes,  in 
which  his  corrections  are  embodied,  had 
been  printed  in  a  different  type  from  the 
original  notes  of  the  author.  One  notices  in 
turning  over  these  interesting  pages  that 
Archbishop  Trench  uses  without  question 
the  word  "  lengthy,"  while  his  editor  charac- 
terizes this  expression  as  an  "  otiose  Amer- 
icanism." 

Fair  Maid  of  Qrajrstones  (The).  By  Beulah 
Marie  Dbt.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7>iin.  351  pages.  »l.50. 
In  "Blount  of  Breckenhow"  MissDix  showed 
herself  capable  of  compounding  a  capital 
story.  It  IS  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  record 
another  success  from  her  pen.  This  story 
opens  in  the  time  of  Cromwell's  rule  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  g^roup  of  Cavalier  prisoners  is 
disclosed,  tattered  and  hung^,  confined  in 
the  nave  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  which 
shows  many  signs  of  the  depredations  of 
rude  soldiery.  The  hero.  Jack  Hetherington, 
prisoner,  is  fighting  a  big  Roundhead  for 
kicking  a  dying  Cavalier.  With  English 
love  of  fair  play,  the  fight  is  allowed  to  go 
on,  until  a  lucky  chance  disposes  of  the 
Roundhead  and  Jack  is  victor.  All  through 
the  brilliantly  told  tale.  Jack  fights  his  way 
against  great  odds.  He  weds  the  Fair  Maid, 
a  neglected  orphan,  dependent  of  a  great 
family,  and  the  two  young  things  go  out 
penniless  to  seek  a  home.  While  there  is 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  plot,  it  has  no 
tinge  of  the  commonplace,  ana  it  is  handled 
with  so  high  an  appreciation  of  artistic 
values  and  human  interest  that  one  wishes 
there  were  more  writers  like  Miss  Dix. 

Fisherman's  Luck.    By  Henry  van  Dyke. 

Illustrated.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

4}4x7Kin.  285  pages.  »1.50.  . 
A  new  edition  of  one  of  Dr.  van  Dyke's  most 
characteristic  volumes  of  essays,  with  a  series 
of  effective  illustrations  in  uniform  style  with 
"The  Ruling  Passion,"  "The  Lost  Word," 
and  «  Little  Rivers." 

Florence.  By  Adolf  Philippi.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  P.  G.  Konody.  IHustrated. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  6J4x9}4  in. 
187  pages.    » 1.50,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Futtire  Forest  Ttees,  or,  The  Importance 
orthe  Oerman  Experiments  In  the  Introduction 
of  North  American  Trees.  By  A .  H  arold  I'  nwin. 
T.  Fisber  Unwin,  London.  5Mx8h  in.   tOBpages. 
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Germs  of  Miqd  in  Plants.  By  R.  H.  France. 
Translated  by  A.  M.  Simons.  Charles  A.  Kerr  & 
Co.,  Chicago.    4x6^  in.    151  pages.    JOc 

Giants    (The).    By    Mrs.    Fremont    Older. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    4)ix7K  in.    385 

pages.  fl.SO. 
One  giant  is  an  oil  trust  magnate ;  the  other 
a  young  man  who  opposes  him.  Scenes  are 
laid  in  "  Oilville,"  California,  and  New  York, 
where  the  young  man  has  carried  a  reform 
campaign  and  become  District  Attorney. 
The  bM>k  falls  in  with  a  popular  tone  of 
antagonism  to  trusts  as  throttling  competi- 
tion ;  some  readers  will  consider  it  rabid, 
sensational  trash ;  others  a  blow  on  the  right 
side. 

Graded  Poetiy  Readers.    Edited  by  Kather- 

Ine  D.  Blake  and  Georgia  Alexander.  Vols.  I., 
II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  Maynard,  MerriU  &  Co.,  New 
York.    4J<x6Jiin. 

Heimweh  and  Other  Stories.  By  John 
Luther  Long.  Illustrated.  The  Macmiilan  Co., 
New  York.  5x7)i  in.  345  pages. 
These  stories  do  not  lack  imagination,  but  at 
times  the  gayety  seems  forced,  and  the  con- 
versations are  jerkily  vivacious.  There  are 
eight  in  the  book,  all  popular,  and  familiar  to 
a  degree,  having  appeared  in  the  magazines. 
In  "Heimweh,  one  of  the  best,  the  author 
makes  Use  of  the  famous  letter  written  by 
Lincoln  to  the  mother  of  five  sons  dead  in 
battle.  As  the  gayety  is  forced,  so. is  the 
tragedy  too  darkljr  colored,  and  an  impres- 
sion of  unreality  is  left  upon  the  reader's 
mind. 

Hernando  Cortes,  Conaueror  of  Mexico. 
By  Frederick  A.  Ober.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York.    4^x7)4  in.    292  pages,    fl,  net. 

Despite  its  title,  Mr.  Ober's  book  comes 
under  the  category  of  history  rather  than 
biography,  for  by  far  the  greater  portion  is 
devoted  to  the  three  years'  campaigning 
which  ended  in  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
Mexico.  Neither  as  history  nor  biography 
does  it  add  aught  to  the  available  fund  of 
information,  but  the  known  facts  are  assem- 
bled in  an  agreeable  way,  and  it  may  be 
commended  to  those  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  brief,  readable  account  of  the  conquest 
and  an  impartial  idea  of  the  leading  figure 
therein.  An  especially  interesting  feature  is 
the  identification  by  its  author  (who  has 
traveled  widely  in  Latin- American  countries) 
of  scenes  and  relics  associated  with  the  New 
World  exploits  of  Cortes. 

Histonr  of  Hadley,  Including  Earljr  History 
of  Martfield,  South  Hadley,  Anxherst,  and  Oraa- 
by,  Hataachusetti.  By  Srlvester  Judd.  Also 
Family  Oenealogiei.  By  Lucius  M.  Boltwood. 
Illustrated.  H.  K.  Huntting  &  Co.,  Springfield. 
Mass.    5«x9Hin.    710  pages.    $&.       "^    *      "' 

Household  of  Peter  (The).  By  Rosa  Nou- 
chette  Carey.  The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 5x7}4in.  453  pages.  »1.50. 
A  story  of  life  in  a  small  English  country 
town.  Peter  is  a  young  doctor,  and  his 
household  consists  of  himself,  his  three  sis- 
ters, and  a  faithful  serving-woman.  There 
is  the  usual  complement  of  nobility  and 
gentry.  Peter's  household  is  a  wholesome, 
affectionate  set  of  folks ;  but  at  times  they 


are  tiresome,  and  their  conversations  are  too 
long  drawn  out 

In  and  Around  Venice.  By  Horatio  F. 
Brown.  Ilkistrated.  Charles  Scrifaner's  Sons, 
New  York.    5x7H  in-    283  pages.    >lJO,net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

International  Law  as  Interpreted  Duriog  the 
Rutu-JapaoeM  War.  By  F.  E.  Smith,  M.A., 
B.C.L.,and  N.  W.  Sibley,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  bX  The 
Boston   Book   Co.,    Boston.    6XxlO^   in.    494 


Reserved  for  later  notice. 

International  Spy  (The):  Being  the  Secret 

Hietory  of  the  Ruiso-Japaneu  War.  By  Allen 
Upward  ("Monsieur  A.V.").  Illustrated.  The 
G.  W.  DiUingham  Co.,  New  York.  4Kx7)i  In. 
310  pages.    fl'sO. 

Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  Federal  Anti- 
Tniit  Lawi  (The).  By  William  L.  Snyder. 
Baker,  Voorhis  &  Co.,  New  York.  S}4x9K  in- 
380  pages.  »3J0. 
The  subject  of  Federal  control  of  corpora- 
tions in  general,  and  of  railwav  rate  regula- 
tion in  particular,  is  one  of  daily  increasinjK 
interest  and  importance  to  Americans.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  that  such  a  volume  as  the 
present  has  been  compiled.  It  is  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  recent  legislation  relative 
to  inter-State  commerce  and  trust  control 
Mr.  Snyder  considers  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Act  of  1887,  and  the  various  Federal 
anti-trust  laws,  including  the  act  of  1890 
(commonly  known  as  the  Sherman  Act),  the 
anti-rebate  act  of  1903  (commonly  known  as 
the  Elkins  Act),  the  act  creating  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  the  act  to  expedite  suits  in 
the  Federal  Courts,  acts  relating  to  telegraph, 
military,  and  post  roads,  and  acts  af^ting 
equipment  of  cars  and  locomotives,  together 
with  all  amendments  and  with  comment  and 
citation  of  authorities,  of  cases,  and  of  the 
titles  of  other  Congressional  acts.  Such  a 
work  is  indispensable  to  any  orfe  who  would 
gain  a  clear  view  both  of  past  political  and 
commercial  history  and  of  present  political 
and  commercial  conditions. 

Island  of  Enchantment  (The).  By  Justus 
Miles  Forman.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bn», 
New  York.  5Kx8H  in.  106  pages.  (175. 
This  is  romance  pure  and  simple,  with  Ven- 
ice and  the  isles  of  the  Adriatic  as  the  back- 
grround,  and  with  fighting  and  love  much  to 
the  fore.  The  book  has  several  fine  colored 
illustrations,  and  is  prettily  decorated  in  its 
page  margins  with  glimpses  of  Venice. 

Jean  Francois  Millet.  By  Richard  Muther. 
(The  Langham  Series.)  llhistrated.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5Hx6Hin.  JOpagei. 
$1,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

John  Knox :  His  Field  and  Work:  By  Rev. 
R.  C.  Reed,  D.O.  The  Presbyterian  Committee 
of  Publication,  Richmond,  Va.  4MX6K  in.  12 
pages.    10c. 

Kipps.    By  H.G.Wells.   Charles  Scribner's 

Sons,  New  York.  5x7K  in.  479  pages.  »1.5a 
This  is  a  modern  version  of  the  plot-idea  in 
Samuel  Warren's  "  Ten  Thousand  a  Year." 
An  uneducated,  awkward,  and  uncultivated 
clerk  in  a  London  draper's  establishment 
suddenly  has  a  large  fortune  left  to  him. 
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npts  to  ^et  into  high  society,  is  made 
9t  and  swindled  right  and  left,  but  finally 


attemt 
use  of 

has  the  courare  to  break  away,  to  marry  the 
girl  of  his  choice,  even  though  she  be  a 
servant-girl,  and  to  live  his  own  life.  In  the 
end  fortune  smiles  on  him  a  second  time,  but 
DOW  in  moderation,  and  be  is  left  a  happy, 
contented  husband  and  father;  'and,  by  a 
twist  of  Mr.  Wells's  whimsical  fancy,  is  made 
the  proprietor  of  a  book-shop  which  he  man- 
ages on  the  theory  that  "  one  book  is  about 
as  good  as  another."  The  story  in  its  sub- 
stance is  rather  sordid  and  dull,  and  will  not 
bear  comparison  with  Mr.  Wells's  "  Wheels 
of  Chance,"  nor,  of  course,  with  his  many 
purely  inu^native  tales — from  which  class 
of  books  this  is  in  character  as  far  removed 
as  possible. 

Larkina  Wedding  (The).  By  Alice  McAlilly 
niustnted.  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York- 
4Mx7iii.  192 pages.  $1. 
An  apotheosis  of  g^ood  nature  and  neighborly 
kindness.  A  worthy  washerwoman  related 
grammatically  to  Mrs.  Partington  arranges 
Uie  wedding  of  her  daughter.  The  respect 
both  have  won  in  their  town  inspires  the 
interested  villagers  of  higher  social  position 
to  make  the  pametic  efforts  of  Mrs.  Larkins 
turn  out  a  happy  success.  A  change  in 
bridegrooms  adds  to  the  general  jollity,  and 
the  two  Larkins,  mother  and  daughter,  dis- 
wpear  in  a  haze  of  prosperity  and  sentiment 
The  story  is  told  with  many  touches  of 
humor. 

Little  Girl  in  Old  San  Francisco  (A).  By 
Amanda  M.  Douglas.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.  5x7Kin.  3J0  pages.  >1.50. 
The  little  girl  first  reached^San  Francisco  in 
its  earliest  days.  When  the  book  closes, 
San  Francisco  is  the  great  metropolis  of  the 
West  Giving  the  life  story  of  the  "  little 
girt  "  from  her  childhood  past  her  wedding- 
day,  the  author  also  pictures  the  changes 
and  growth  of  the  city,  so  the  book  has  not 
only  human  interest  but  some  historical 
value. 

Mrs.  Tree's  WiU.    By  Laura  E.  Richards. 

Dana  Estes  ft  Co.,  Boston.   4x^  in.   318  pages. 

75c. 
The  reader  of  Mrs.  Richards's  series  begin- 
ning with  "  Captain  January"  will  meet  old 
acquaintances  here.  Mrs.  Tree  herself,  though 
dead,  seems  more  alive  than  anybody  through 
her  will,  its  effects,  and  the  anecdotes  her 
survivors  narrate.  The  picturing  of  village 
lifcL  though  amusing  ana  touching  at  times, 
lacks  strength  and  Dody,  seems  trivial  ana 
^tastic. 

Modem  Mysticisni.  By  Rev.  J.  B.  Shearer. 
D.D_  LL.D.  The  Presbyterian  Committee  of 
Publication,  Richmond,  Va.    5x8  in.    116  pages. 

Morels  of  Laurence  Sterne  (The) :  The  Life 
and  Opinioni  of  TriMram  Shandy,  Oent.,  and  A 
■aatinMntal  Journey  Through  Prance  and  Italy. 
(Caxton  Thin  Paper  ClassicsO  Charles  Scnbner's 
Sons,  New  York.    3HX6»  in.    725  pages.    $1.25. 

Old  Provence.  By  Theodora  Andrea  Cook, 
UA.^  FSJi.  nhistrated.  In  2  vols.  Charles 
Scrifaner's  Sons,  New  York.  Sx7K  in.  (4  per  set, 
net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 


Pilgrim's  Progress  (The).    By  John  Buny^n. 

Illustrated.    Charles  Scribner's  ^ns,  New  York. 

6Kx9}iin.    393  pages.    »2.S0. 
Reserveid  for  later  notice. 


By  Captain 
ated.  TheCen- 


Pinkey  Perkins,  Just  a  Boy, 

Harold  Hammons,  U.S.A.  Illustrattu.  xi 
tury  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7Hm.  327  pages.  fl.SO. 
Pinkey  is  a  real  boy,  lively,  merry,  in  no  peril 
of  early  death  from  being  too  good.  Some 
readers  will  think  he  needs  "  spanking  "  for 
the  wav  he  plays  pranks  on  his  teacher: 
others  that  he  will  be  putting  new  ideas  of 
mischief  into  the  heads  of  their  own  boys. 
Fortunately,  Captain  Hammond  does  not  set 
him  up  as  a  model  boy,  but  as  "  just  a  boy," 
amusing,  surprising,  without  fear  or  mean- 
ness, and  with  real  ideas  of  honor. 

PoUtical  X-Rays.  By  Leslie  Chase.  The 
Grafton  Press,  New  York.  5x7M  in.  343  pages. 
»1.50,  net. 

Point  and  Pillow  Lace.    By  Mary  Sharp. 

Illustrated.     £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

6x8  in.   202  pages.    $2,  net 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

PoUtical  Development  of  Porto  Rico.    By 

Edward   S.    Wilson.    Fred    I.  Hill,    Columbus, 
Ohio.    4)ix7\<,in.    156  pages.    $1. 

Principles  of  the  Administrative  Law  of  the 
United  States  (The).  By  Frank  J.  Goodnow, 
LL.D.  G.P.  Putnam^sSons.NewYork.  iKxSii 
in.   480  pages.    »3,net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Public  Elementary  School  Curricula.  By 
Bruce  Rybum  Payne,  Ph.D.  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.,  New  York.    5x7K  in.    200  pages. 

Punctuation:  Its  Principles  and  Practice. 
By  T.  F.  Husband,  M.A^  and  M.  F.  A.  Husband, 
B.A.  E.  P.  Dutton  ft  Co.,  New  York.  i>^x^ 
in.    140  pages.    75c.,  net. 

A  useful  little  work  largely  concerned  with 
the  historical  and  literary  aspects  of  its  sub- 
ject In  the  authors'  critical  list  of  books 
on  punctuation  we  find  no  American  author 
mentioned,  though  John  WOson,  Goold 
Brown,  and  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne  have 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  subject 
The  book  does  good  service  in  showing  thie 
growth  of  our  system  of  punctuation,  and 
most  of  the  authors'  positions  are  well  taken 
and  carefully  reasoned  out  One  of  the 
authors'  minor  recommendations  we  notice 
is  that  the  period  should  be  omitted  after  I., 
II.,  etc.;  but  they  fail  to  follow  this  advice 
on  their  title-page. 

Queen  Zixi  of  Is.  By  L.  Frank  Baum.  Illus- 
trated. The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  6Jix9!< 
in.  303  pages.  (1.50. 
This  is  a  book  for  children  after  the  type 
made  familiar  by  thcauthor's  former  volume, 
"The  Wizard  of  Oz;"  and  doubtless,  like 
that,  it  will  be  seen  later  on  the  stage  in  the 
form  of  extravaganza.  It  certainly  is  well 
fitted  for  that  purpose ;  and,  with  its  colored 
pictures  and  binding,  it  bids  fair  to  be  a 
popular  holiday  book  for  children. 

Reckoning  (The).  By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

D.  Appfeton  &  Co.,  New  York.    5x7^  in.   3aS 

pages.    $1.50. 
The  city  of  New  York,  loyal  at  heart,  and 
sorely  besieged  by  the  English,  within  and 
without,  is  ttie  scene  of  this  romance,  th6 
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fourth  in  a  proposed  series.  A  brave  youth 
is  selected  by  his  Excellency  Mr.  Washing- 
ton, acts  as  a  spy  in  the  city,  and  finally 
escapes  the  perils  of  his  position,  to  be  re- 
warded as  a  courageous  soldier  in  open 
battle.  The  heroine,  a  belle  in  the  g^y  Tory 
circles,  bewitches  the  hero,  after  mucn  ban- 
ter and  playing  at  love-making.  Emerging 
from  a  tangle  of  cross-purposes,  she  proves 
herself  a  noble  woman,  brave  enough  to 
sacrifice  all  for  her  lover  and  his  country. 

Ronuuice  of  the  French  Abbeys.  By  Eliza- 
beth W.  Champney.  Illustrated.  G.P.Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    5KxSM  In.   «)5  pages.    >3,net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Romano  L>avo-Lil:  Word-Book  of  the  Ro- 
man/. By  Georee  Borrow.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  3x8  in.    274  pages.    12,  net. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  record  the  resumption  of 
the  publication  of  the  edition  of  George 
Borrow's  works  in  which  this  volume  will 
take  its  place ;  a  very  serviceable  edition  in 
size,  weight,  and  typography.  The  title  of 
the  volume  does  not  by  any  means  indicate 
the  interest  of  its  contents ;  for  it  is  not  only 
a  "  Word  Book  of  the  Romany,  or  English 
Gypsy  Language,"  but  contains  a  group  of 
English  and  foreign  Gypsy  songs,  and  char- 
acteristic essays  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  Gypsies,  and  on  related  topics.  Bor- 
row, like  Leland  and  Palmer,  learned  the 
Gypsy  language  directly  from  the  Gypsies, 
for  tne  very  good  reason  that  there  is  no 
other  way  oi  learning  it ;  it  has  neither  gram- 
mar nor  lexicon.  The  vocabulary  is  there- 
fore small.  It  is  put  here  in  less  than  sixty 
pages,  and  is  part  of  a  general  collection  of 
vocabularies  of  various  dialects  of  the  Gypsy 
tongue  made  by  Borrow  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  dialect  of  the  Spanish  Gypsy  was 
published  in  1841. 

Scarlet  Pimpernel  (The).  By  Baroness 
Orcxy.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7M 
In.   il2  pages.    »I.SO. 

Shelbttrae  Essays.  By  Paul  Elmer  More. 
(Third  Series.)  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
Sx7Hin.    265  pages.    $1.25,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Soul- Winning:  A  Problem  and  Its  Solution. 
By  Phidellia  P.  Carroll,  Ph.D.  Introduction  by 
Bishop  Charles  H.  Fowler,  LL.D.  Eaton  & 
Mains,  New  York.  5x754  in.   llOpages.  50c.,  net. 

Study  of  the  History  of  Music  (The): 
With  an  Annotated  Ottide  to  Music  Literature. 
By  Edward  Dickinson.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    5}4x8'/4in.    409  pages.    »2.50,  net. 

To  recount  the  history  of  music  in  a  volume 
comprising  scarcely  more  than  four  hundred 
p^es  is  a  task  requiring  scholarship,  dis- 
crimination, and  ability  to  write  tersely.  It 
has  never  been  better  done  than  in  this  book. 
Indeed,  we  know  of  no  short  history  of  music 
which  is  its  equal.  With  some  of  Professor 
Dickinson's  conclusions  we  should  differ. 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  agree  with  him  in 
his  estimate  of  either  Liszt's  or  Berlioz's  place 
in  the  evolution  of  music.  But  this  is  com- 
paratively a  minor  matter.  Professor  Dick- 
inson knows  his  subject,  he  has  selected 
tiie  significant  elements  and  omitted  the  un- 


essential, he  has  avoided  partisanship,  and  if 
he  does  not  present  a  philosophy  of  music 
he  at  least  exercises  a  sound  musical  juti^- 
ment  Almost  inevitably  the  skeleton  of  the 
book  is  comp<>sed  of  names  g^eat  in  the  his- 
tory of  music.  Although  more  encyclopedic, 
less  readable  and  original  than  the  author's 
"  Music  in  the  History  of  the  Western 
Church,"  it  is  in  its  way  as  useful  and  credit- 
able a  .work.  Its  bibliographical  notes  and 
bibliographical  list  are  features  for  which 
readers  who  desire  to  consult  books  on  music 
written  in  English  will  be  particularly  grate- 
ful. This  volume  is  about  equally  valuable 
for  reading,  for  study,  and  for  reference. 

Sunday  Talks  with   Boys  and  Girls.    By 

Barbara  Yechton.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York. 
5x7)4  in.    212  pages.    (1.25,  net 

Fifty-two  "  talks  "  with  Bible  texts  for  sub- 
jects. They  are  simple,  clear,  sweet-spirited, 
and  practical — just  the  sort  of  talks  one  might 
like  to  read  to  a  circle  of  child  friends. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles  and 
Mary  Lamb.  Ilhistrated.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.  6iix9H  in.  324  pages.  (ISO, 
net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Three  Daughters  of  the  Confederal.    By 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady.  Illustrated.  TheG.W. 
Dillingham  Co.,  New  York.  4»x7K  in.  440 
pages.    »1.50. 

To  Jerusalem  through  the  Lands  of  Islam 
among  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems.  By 
Madame  Hyacinthe  Loyson.  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.,  Chicago.  6x9^  in.  325  pages. 
In  1895,  and  subsequently,  Madame  Loyson, 
our  countrywoman  by  birui,  traveled  in  North 
Africa  ana  Palatine  with  her  husband,  the 
well-known  Father  Hyacinthe,  pastor  of  an 
independent  church  in  Paris,  on  "a  tour  of 
Christian  exploration."  Their  purpose  was 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  between 
Christians,  Moslems,  and  Jews,  as  believers 
in  one  God.  Father  Hyacinthe  lectured  on 
"  the  reconciliation  of  religions  and  the  unity 
of  races,"  and  friendly  conferences  were  held 
with  leading  representatives  of  Islam.  The 
differences  between  them  and  their  Christian 
visitors  were  discussed,  and  the  belief  oi 
both  in  one  God,  and  in  Jesus  as  his  repre- 
sentative, was  recognized  as  outweighing  all 
dis^eements.  "  We  are  brothers,'' was  the 
conKssion  with  which  such  meetings  ended. 
Madame  Loyson  found  everywhere  what  she 
looked  for — traits  of  worth  and  points  of 
agreement.  Her  notes  of  social  visits  give 
interesting  pictures  of  Arab  manners.  The 
Arabs  she  pronounces  "the  best  behaved 
and  most  forbearing  people  in  the  worlds 
and  not  unlike  "  the  best  type  of  our  New 
Englanders."  She  .evidently  moved  in  the 
best  society,  but  even  among  the  cmnraoft 
people  she  noted  points  in  which  Christians 
might  learn  of  Mohammedans.  Polygamy, 
however,  is  noted  as  the  black  spot  on  the 
brow  of  Islam.  Evidently  the  tour  of  the 
Loysons  accomplished  g^ood.  It  were  weB 
if  all  missionaries  were  animated  by  their 
spirit.  The  volume  is  handsomely  printed 
and  illustrated. 
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Valerian  Penecution  (The).  By  the  Rev. 
Patrick  J.  Htaiy,  D.O.  Houghton,  M  ifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.  5x8  in.  28S  pages.  $1.50,  net 
This  is  a  carefully  written  monomph  upon 
%  sinele  chapter  of  the  three  hundreKl  years' 
strug^e  of  the  Christian  Church  for  the  right 
to  exist,  which  Uhlhorn  has  narrated  in  riis 
classic  work,  "  The  Conflict  of  Christianity 
with  Heathenism."  The  persecution  under 
Valerius,  a.d.  2S7-260,  had  peculiar  features 
which  warrant  the  separate  treatment  given 
it  by  Dr.  Healy,  while  there  is  room  for 
doubting  whether  it  was  so  critical  a  period 
for  the  Church  as  that  which  came  later  and 


lasted  longer  under  Diocletian.  The  state- 
ment that  Titus  purposely  destroyed  the 
Temple  at  Jerusainn  to  eradicate  at  one 
stroke  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  religpon 
is  so  explicitly  contradicted  by  the  circum- 
stantial account  given  by  Josephus,  who  was 
with  Titus  at  the  time,  that  the  citation  of 
a  Roman  writer  in  proof  of  it  is  hardly  an 
adequate  verification. 

Wooslebeasts  (The).  By  J.  P.  Benson. 
(Pictures.)  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York. 
8^x8  in.    US  pages. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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Ijttters  aeidresudto  tkt  Editors  of  The  Outlook,  to  receive  any  attention  whatever.,  must 
im  all  cases  be  accompanitd  by  the  name  and  address  of  the  writer.  Names  will  not  b* 
publisfied  if  a  request  to  that  effect  is  made  by  the  writer,  but  no  attention,  either  personal 
or  editorial,  can  be  paid  to  anonymous  communications. 


Corruption  Funds 

To  tkt  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  Outlook  of  September  30  is  impatient 
that  there  should  be  any  reflection  upon  Mr. 
Cortelyou  because  he,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  Campaign  Committee,  received 
contributions  from  the  g^eat  corporations. 
Coacemii^  the  contribution  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company  it  says :  "  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  advantage  the  Administra- 
tion could  have  given  nor  what  injury  it 
could  have  inflicted  on  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany." And  then,  with  apparent  approval, 
Mr.  McCall  is  quoted :  "  This  payment  was 
made  after  very  careful  deliberation.  It  was 
paid  because  we  felt  that  the  assets  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  would 
be  jeopardized  by  Democratic  success." 
Your  readers  will  naturally  inquire  why,  if  a 
Republican  administration  can  do  little  to 
help  or  hinder  any  life  insurance  company, 
should  a  Democratic  administration  jeopar- 
dize their  assets  ? 

The  public  understands  that  Mr.  McCall, 
being  in  a  position  where  he  could  not  escape 
making  an  explanation,  made  a  studied  effort 
to  say  the  thing  that  would  best  excuse  the 
giving  and  receiving  of  a  corruption  fund ; 
and,  as  if  it  were  a  further  justification  of  his 
position,  he  asserts  that  Parker,  or  at  least 
the  Democratic  managers,  made  his  life 
wearv  by  their  appeals  for  contributions, 
whicn  assertion  was  made  with  such  evident 
animosity  that  we  do  not  think  The  Outlook 
believes  it 

But  you  quote  Mr.  Cortelyou  as  saying, 
"  Every  part  of  this  fund  has  come  from 
voluntary  contributions,  without  any  demand, 
importunity,  or  pressure."  We  can  believe 
this ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  guarantee  of 
political  good  morals.  The  tariff-fostered 
and  tarifT<reated  trusts  and  monopolies,  and 
the  millionaires  that  protection  has  nrade, 
know  to  whom  they  owe  their  g^eat  privileges. 
During  many  campaigns  they  have  been  told 


that  annihilation  awaits  them  if  any  other 
policy  prevails.  They  know  just  what  is 
expected  of  them,  and  they  respond  with 
contributions  automatically;  it  is  their  mar 
chine,  and  it  is  a  "  self-oiler."  We  have  seen 
the  "  learned  pig  "  in  the  circus  which  has 
learned  its  trick  so  well  that  it  can  tell  your 
age  or  the  time  of  day  without  any  visible 
collusion  with  its  trainer.  Mr.  Cortelyou,  it 
seems,  got  his  campaign  funds  much  as  the 

?atron  of  a  mountam  still  gets  his  whisky : 
le  goes  into  the  wilderness,  puts  something 
on  a  stump,  goes  away,  and  for  an  hour  ?A- 
mires  the  beauty  of  mountain  scenery;  he 
sees  no  one,  hears  no  one,  asks  for  nothing : 
incidentally  he  returns  to  the  stump,  ana 
there's  his  jug.  Does  The  Outlook  believe 
that  Cortelyou's  fund  was  less  a  corruption 
fund  because  the  managers  of  protected 
interests  threw  into  the  hat  other  people's 
money  without  being  asked  ? 
Welty,  Pennsylvania.  R.  S.  W. 

[1 .  The  injury  threatened  by  a  blackmailer, 
which  is  the  sort  of  injury  some  newspapers 
recklessly  accused  Mr.  Cortelyou  of  threat- 
ening, is  very  different  from  the  injury  con- 
sequent upon  the  upheaval  of  a  sound— or 
traditional— fiscal  policy,  which  is  the  sort  of 
injury  Mr.  McCall  purported  to  fear  from 
Democratic  success.  If  this  correspondent 
had  kept  this  distinction  clear,  he  would  not 
have  asked  his  first  question.  2.  A  corrup- 
tion fund  is  not  a  fund  to  which  unjustifiable 
contributions  are  made,  but  one  designed  to 
be  used  for  corrupt  purposes.  If  this  corre- 
spondent had  kept  this  distinction  clear,  he 
would  not  have  asked  his  last  question.  3. 
It  is  one  thing  to  believe  that  large  political 
funds  are  not  necessarily  corruption  funds ; 
this  The  Outlook  does  believe,  it  is  another 
thing  to  believe  that  corporations  ought  to  be 
allowed  by  law  to  contribute  to  them ;  this 
The  Outlook  does  not  believe.  If  this  cor- 
respondent had  kept  this  distinction  clear,  he 
might  have  been  saved  the  trouble  of  writing 
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his  letter.  These  replies  apply  equally  to  an 
analogous  letter  from  another  correspondent 
— The  Editors.] 

What  ConstituteB  Crime 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  an  editorial  you  say,  "There  can  be 
no  crime  without  criminal  intent."  Do  you 
mean  this  ?  Is  the  trustee  who  abuses  a  trust 
guilty  of  no  crime  unless  he  intends  to  dam- 
age some  one  ?  Is  a  trustee  who  uses  trust 
funds  for  private  purposes,  really  intending 
to  replace  them,  guilty  of  no  crime?  Is  the 
clerk  who  takes  nis  employer's  money  for 
speculative  purposes  guilty  of  no  crime  if  he 
really  intends  to  replace  it?  Suppose  his 
speculation  proves  successful  andf  ne  does 
return  the  money  taken,  was  he  guilty  of  no 
crime  in  taking  it  ?  Was  the  young  lady  who 
fired  a  pistol,  not  intending  to  hurt  but  only 
to  frighten  the  young  thief  stealing  pears, 
guilty  of  no  crime  when  the  bullet  killed  the 
boy?  Can't  you  see  the  danger  of  your 
false  teaching?  Haywood  Parker. 

Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

[We  are  surprised  to  find  this  question  from 
an  "attorney  and  counselor."  Nothing  is 
clearer  than  the  legal  principle  that  "  to  ren- 
der a  person  liable  to  punishment  he  must 
have  a  guilty  intention,  or,  as  it  is  called  in 
English  law,  malice."  (Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica.)  If  a  man  violates  an  express  statute, 
it  is  presumed  that  he  intended  to  violate  it, 
and  this  intention  makes  his  act  a  crime. 
There  is  no  allegation  that  any  ex{>ress 
statute  forbids  a  corporation  from  contribut- 
ing out  of  its  corporate  funds  to  a  political 
campaign.  There  ought  to  be  such  a  statute, 
but  It  does  not  now  exist.  If  a  person  takes 
his  employer's  money,  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime 
because  he  intends  to  take  it;  and  it  is  a 
crime  to  take  it  whether  he  intends  to  replace 
it  afterwards  or  not  The  young  lady  is  not 
guilty  of  murder,  because  there  was  no  intent 
to  kill ;  but  she  is  guilty  of  a  crime,  because 
careless  or  random  firing  of  a  pistol  is  illegal 
and  she  intended  to  fire  the  pistol. — The 
Editors.] 


"Where  Does  the  DevU  Come  In?" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  editorial  "  Where  Does  God  Come 
In  ?"  seems  to  me  to  prove  too  much. 
"  Where  does  God  come  in  ?"  You  answer: 
"  Everywhere.  When  ?  'vlways.  As  he  is 
in  all  physical  pheno'  ,  so  he  is  in  all 
human  experience.  .  .  .  .le  is  the  Force  that 
is  in  all  forces,  the  "  ife  that  is  in  all  life." 
Very  well,  then  he  is  in  the  act  of  the  bad 
man  as  well  as  the  good ;  he  is  the  father  of 
hate  as  well  as  love  ;  he  nerves  the  slayer's 
hand  as  well  as  the  prophet's  voice ;  his  is 
the  force  of  the  brutal  ravisher  as  well  as 


that  of  the  helpless  victim's  struggles ;  Us  k 
the  ferocity  of  the  lion  as  well  as  the  me^ 
ness  of  the  lamb  that  is  devoured ;  his  tte 
diabolical  ingenuity  by  which  the  yelknr 
fever  is  transmitted  as  well  as  the  benefi- 
cence of  the  science  that  combats  it.  He 
destroys  in  an  instant  the  innocent  inhab- 
itants of  St  Pierre  as  well  as  the  guilty  ones 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Indeedf,  why 
should  he  destroy  those  guilty  ones,  sixtce 
he  is  the  force  tnat  animates  their  guilt  as 
well  as  the  force  that  animates  the  innocence 
of  the  righteous  ?  If  God  is  all  and  in  afl, 
he  must  De  evil  as  well  as  g^ood.  Where  is 
there  room  in  your  scheme  of  things,  God 
"everywhere,  always,"  for  the  endlessfy 
recurring  manifestations  of  hate,  violence, 
moral  turpitude,  and  the  triumphs  of  malevo- 
lence that  blacken  history's  pages  and  biol- 
ogy's record  ?  And  if  you  do  leave  God  out 
of  these  things,  notwithstanding;  his  aO- 
inclusivenesSj  how  do  you  do  it  without  put- 
ting the  Devil  into  them,  as  the  old  theology 
did?  "  lesus  said  unto  them.  If  God  wete 
your  father  ye  would  love  me.  .  .  .  Ye  are 
of  your  father  the  devil,  and  die  lusts  of 
your  father  ye  will  do."  C.  A.  W. 

[The  Devil  comes  in  whenever  and  wher- 
ever man  lets  him  in.  Dynamite  is  a  divine 
force.  God  allows  man  to  use  it  He  may 
use  it  to  blast  out  the  rock  for  the  foundatiao 
of  a  hospital  or  a  church,  or  he  may  use  it 
to  kill  the  doctor  or  the  minister.  Tne /iwr 
is  divine,  though  it  may  be  used  for  undjvine 
ends.  The  nervous  enerp^y  which  contrab 
the  muscles  is  as  truly  i  divine  eneivy  as  the 
electric  currents  in  the  telephone.  Man  may 
use  the  electric  current  in  the  telephone  to 
cheat  a  neighbor  in  a  stock  speculation  ;  and 
he  may  use  the  nervous  energy  in  his  body 
to  g^tify  a  murderous  or  a  sensual  p?««fi<m. 
But  the  force  is  divine,  though  man  may  put 
it  to  devilish  uses.  In  this  is  the  very  essence 
of  sin,  its  shame,  its  dark  dishonor:  it  is  the 
use  against  goodness  and  the  God  of  good- 
ness of  powers  which  he  has  intrusted  to 
man  as  his  son  to  use  for  divine  and  benefi- 
cent ends.  As  to  St  Pierre — the  awful  phe- 
nomena in  nature  are  also  divine.  Life  is  oet- 
ter  for  its  tragedies.  The  world  groatzteth 
and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now; 
but  all  things  work  together  for  good  to 
those  who  can  see  and  taJce  the  good  out  of 
the  seeming  evil.  "  I  form  light,  and  create 
darkness :  I  make  peace,  and  create  evil :  I 
the  Lord  do  all  these  things." 

"  111  that  God  blesses  is  our  good. 
And  unblest  good  is  ill ; 
And  all  is  right  that  seems  most  wrong 
If  it  be  his  dear  will." 

The  Devil  comes  in  whenever  man  by  hJs 
ignorant  impulses  or  his  weak  or  wicked  will 
lets  him  in.— The  Editors.] 
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Libby's  (^^5?)  Food  Products 

Are  as  economical  to  buy  as  they  are  satisfying  to  use. 

Chicken  Loaf 
Melrose  Pate 

Delicious  luncheon  meats  to  be  servec 
Ask  your  Grocer  for  Libby's. 

_  Our  booklet,  "Good  Thiags  to   Eat,"  sent  free  on  request. 

>Mi.  Send  five  2c  stamps  for  Libby's    Big   Atias   of   the  World. 

Libber,  McNeill  &  Libb?',  CKicago 


Veal  Loaf 


Ham  Loaf 
Beef  Loaf 

cold. 


Holds  America's  Highest  Prize 

BAKER'S 
Breakfast  Cocoa 

If  you  see  the  trade-mark  of  the  Choco- 
late Girl  on  the  packa^  it's  all  right 

Those  who  use  Baker's  Breakfast 
Cocoa  regularly  are  the  most 
uniformly  healthy  and  are  the 
least  subjed  to  a  multitude  of 
little  ailments  that  destroy  the 
comforts  of  life. 

It  is  a  perfect  food,  highly 
nourishing,  easily  digested,  fitted 
to  repair  wasted  strength,  preserve 
health  and  prolong  life. 

Itegistered  U.  S.  Pat.  Oflice 

A  new  and  handsomely  illustrated 
RLCIPL    BOOK    sent  free 
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HIGHEST  AWARDS  IN  EUROPE 
AND  AMERICA 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 
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When,   last     August, 

.  '^i^'Sn^'"^  District  Attorney  Je- 
rome,  of  New. York, 
said  that  small  groups  of  men  control 
nominating  conventions  and  stand  be- 
tween the  public  servant  and  the  voters, 
he  foretold  accurately  what  the  bosses 
would  do  with  him.  Murphy's  Tam- 
many machine,  Odell's  Republican  ma- 
chine, and  Hearst's  personal  machine 
have  all  rejected  him.  It  is  needless  to 
explain  Tammany's  hostility  to  any  man 
who,  like  Mr.  Jerome,  is  "fighting 
honest."  The  hostility  of  the  Republican 
machine  to  Mr.  Jerome  is  explained  by 

I  its  leaders  on  the  ground  of  his  refusal  to 
wage  an  exclusively  anti-Tammany  cam- 
paign ;  but  the  real  antipathy  is  that 
of  the  boss  for  a  fearlessly  independ- 
ent man.  Of  Mr.  Jerome's  popu- 
larity with  the  plain  people,  and,  what 
b  more  significant,  of  the  confidence 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
New  York  have  in  Mr.  Jerome's  honesty 

'  and  determination  to  do  his  sworn  duty, 
diere  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Were 
a  plebiscite  to  be  taken  uncomplicated 
by  party  tickets  and  prepared  ballots, 
no  sane  man  in  New  York  would  for 
a  moment  suggest  that  Mr.  Jerome 
could  escape  an  overwhelming  election. 
Very  few  votes  would  be  recorded 
against  him  except  those  cast  by  the 
people  who  make  a  profession  of  vio- 
lence, vice,  and  depravity.  Yet,  the 
party  nominations  having  now  all  been 
made,  Mr.  Jerome  stands  alone,  the  can- 
didate of  no  party,  the  nominee  only  of 
individual  petitioners.  There  could  be 
no  more  dramatic  indictment  against 
party  methods  in  American  cities  than 
this  which  the  party  bosses  of  New  York 
have  drawn  up  against  themselves.  No 
one  in  diis  country  knows  better  how  to 

,  use  such  a  situation  than  Mr.  Jerome, 
and  no  one  could  more  enjoy  struggling 
with  die  problem  he  faces  than  does  he. 
Only  the  other  day,  in  addressing  a  body 


of  labor  delegates,  he  acknowledged  that 
he  had  said  some  bitter  words,  and  he 
declared  that  he  had  no  apologies  to 
make  for  them.  "  I  never  will  have  any 
apologies,"  he  said,  "  to  make  to  you  or 
to  any  one  for  anything  that  I  have  ever 
said  that  I  believe  to  be  true.  ...  If 
you  have  got  anything  against  me,  put  it 
up  to  me.  Put  it  up  to  me  hard.  That 
is  what  I  am  here  for."  This  is  the 
spirit  in  which  Mr.  Jerome  enters  this 
campaign.  He  is  bidding  defiance  to 
the  lawless  and  corrupt  elements  of  the 
city  and  to  their  creatures,  the  bosses. 
If  ever  a  brave  man  deserved  to  win, 
and  deserved  all  the  force  that  decent 
people  in  the  community  can  supply  him 
with,  Mr.  Jerome  is  that  man.  If  he 
does  not  win,  the  county  of  New  York 
will  have  brought  a  new  disgrace  upon 
the  city  of  which  it  is  the  most  important 
part 

9 
In  comparison  with  the 
Mayona^CoDteit  i^^ue  raised  by  the  re- 
jection of  Mr.  Jerome 
by  the  party  bosses,  the  question  as  to 
whether  Mayor  McClellan  should  be  re- 
elected or  not  is  secondary.  Neverthe- 
less, that  it  is  a  question  which  will  be 
pungently  discussed  is  assured  by  the 
nomination  as  the  Republican  candidate 
of  William  M.  Ivins.  Since  the  Repub- 
lican party  failed  to  secure  the  acceptance 
of  one  counsel  for  a  l^slative  investi- 
gating committee,  it  has  succeeded  in 
securing  the  consent  of  another.  Mr. 
Ivins  was  counsel  for  the  Fassett  Inves- 
tigating Committee  when  the  IvCgislature 
of  this  State  undertook  to  scrutinize  the 
conditions  in  New  York  City.  He  con- 
ducted the  investigations  of  that  Com- 
mittee with  ability  and  effectiveness. 
He  also  served  as  City  Chamberlain 
under  two  Democratic  administrations 
of  New  York  City.  This  indicates  how 
well  founded  is  his  reputation  for  political 

independence.      His    statements    haigolp 
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been  in  accord  with  this  reputation. 
"  If  I  am  elected  Mayor,"  he  said,  "  there 
is  no  man  on  earth  whose  dictate  I  will 
obey.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  be  any  one's  boss."  That 
his  aptitude  for  stinging  epigram  will  be 
put  to  good  use  during  the  campaign 
has  already  been  indicated.  These  are 
some  of  his  sayings :  "  Strike  a  thief  and 
you  will  raise  a  bump  on  a  Tammany 
man."  "  Tammany  is  plunder  organ- 
ized." "  Its  government  has  been  and 
must  always  be  a  class  government — 
namely,  government  by  the  worst  and 
for  the  worst."  Mayor  McClellan  was 
selected,  he  expUmed,  "  because  he  can 
gild  the  brick."  Mr.  Ivins  has  shown 
that  he  is  not  oblivious  to  the  important 
issue  of  municipal  ownership.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Hearst,  who  is  the  Mayor- 
alty nominee  of  the  Municipal  Ownership 
League,  Mr.  Ivins  reckons  with  the 
future,  and  pledges  himself  against  any 
IX)licy  of  disorder  or  confiscation.  He 
advocates,  however,  not  only  municipal 
ownership,  but,  wherever  possible  and 
practicable,  municipal  operation.  He  ad- 
vocates acquirement  by  the  city  of  every 
franchise  that  has  lapsed  or  has  been 
forfeited.  He  would  have  the  city  oper- 
ate all  the  lighting  franchises,  and  would 
not  have  the  city  for  the  present  operate 
the  railway  franchises  only  because  the 
city  is  not  equipped  to  operate  them. 
He  believes  that  the  income  received 
from  franchises  would  relieve  the  citizens 
from  the  chief  burdens  of  taxation.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  distrust  of  the  Odell 
machine,  Mr.  Ivins  might  not  unreason- 
ably hope  for  election.  Republican 
bosses,  like  the  Democratic  bosses,  have 
proven  themselves  perfidious.  Never- 
theless, the  municipal  campaign  in  New 
York  City  is  evidently  going  to  be  more 
interesting  than  it  once  promised  to  be. 


The  refusal  of  Senator 
<^i^        Foraker,  of  Ohio,  to  speak 

in  Philadelphia  during  the 
pending  campaign  was  not  only  a  serious 
blow  to  the  local  Republican  organiza- 
tion, but  was  a  most  significant  indica- 
tion of  the  development  of  public  thought 
and  practice.  It  has  not  been  so  many 
years  since  any  number  of  United  States 


Senators  and  Cabinet  ofiScers  would 
hurry  to  the  rescue  of  any  jeopardized 
local  machine.  Now  things  are  differ- 
ent The  Philadelphia  Republican  ma- 
chine has  been'  unable  to  get  the  Vice- 
President,  or  any  Cabinet  officer,  or  any 
United  States  Senator  to  speak  at  its 
meetings.  In  his  letter  to  Chairman 
Andrews  Senator  Foraker  based  his 
refusal  upon  his  unwillingness  to  inter- 
fere in  local  matters,  declaring :  "  I  am 
satisfied,  from  reports  I  am  receiving 
from  Philadelphia,  that  if  I  go  there  to 
speak  at  this  time  it  will  be  interpreted 
as  having  direct  reference  to  your  local 
troubles  and  differences — ^with  which  I 
cannot  with  propriety  have  anything  to 
do — instead  of  National  politics,  of  which, 
and  in  behalf  of  your  State  ticket  alone, 
I  was  invited  to  speak."  The  Republi- 
can organization  has  had  to  fall  back 
on  Senator  Penrose  (who  is  part  of  the 
local  "  junta  ")  and  Governor  Penny- 
packer.  This  has  not  been  the  only 
setback  the  Republican  organization  has 
received.  It  began  a  campaign  of  pub- 
licity, utilizing  vacant  fences  and  the 
columns  of  the  newspapers,  but  thus  far 
the  effort  has  resulted  more  beneficially 
for  the  independent  candidates  than  for 
the  regular  Republican  candidates,  some 
of  its  signs  having  a  double  meaning 
which  its  opponents  were  quick  to  see. 
One,  quickly  painted  out,  was  in  effect 
a  confession  that  ballot-boxes  had  been 
stuffed.  There  has  been  no  cessation 
of  public  interest  in  the  City  party  cam- 
paign. Public  meetings  have  been  largely 
attended,  straw  votes  indicate  a  drift  to 
candidate  Brown  and  his  colleagues,  and 
the  newspapers  of  the  city,  with  but 
two  exceptions,  have  arrayed  them- 
selves on  their  side.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  not  far  to  seek.  Mayor  Weaver 
is  giving  the  people  of  Philadelphia  a 
good  administration.  Thus  far  he  has 
saved  the  city  nearly  #800,000.  Ac- 
cording to  a  docimnent  issued  recently 
by  the  City  party,  #380,000  has  been 
saved  on  the  cost  of  furnishing  sand 
for  the  Torresdale  filter,  $160,000  has 
been  saved  on  the  cost  of  the  re- 
moval of  garbage,  #118,205  on  electric 
light,  #105,728  on  the  cost  of  cleaning 
the  streets,  and  #53,000  in  architects' 
commissions.    To(^».must  be  added 
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many  diotisands  of  dollars  that  have 
been  saved  by  the  reduction  of  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  various  bureaus, 
where  sinecures  have  been  abolished 
and  useless  officiab  removed  from  office. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  for  the 
current  year  will  be  at  least  $1,000,000, 
although  there  has  been  no  decrease  in 
die  efficiency  of  the  public  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  especially  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  which  has  charge 
of  the  police  and  firemen,  there  has  been 
a  great  improvement  in  the  morale  and 
a  decided  improvement  in  the  efficiency 
of  the  force. 

ft 

Action  of  th.  y^^^  *«  Republican  organ- 
Cvitni  Labor  ization  has,  by  drag^ng  in 
Union  National  and  personal  ques- 
tions, attempted  to  befog  the  issues  in- 
volved, the  people  seem  to  recognize  that 
the  campaign  is  one  involving  decency 
and  honesty  in  municipal  affairs.  One  of 
the  most  extraordinary  features  of  the 
campaign  has  been  the  indorsement  of 
the  regular  Republican  candidates  by  the 
Central  Labor  Union.  In  view  of  the 
foot  that  the  machine's  organ,  the  "  In- 
quirer," has  been  vigorously  boycotted 
during  the  past  year  by  labor  unions  be- 
cause of  its  antagonistic  attitude,  and  of 
the  further  fact  that  a  year  ago  the  same 
body  was  circulating  attacks  on  Senator 
Penrose  because  of  the  permitting  of 
non-union  labor  on  the  State  Capitol,  the 
action  is  inexplicable  and  indefensible 
except  on  the  flimsy  ground  that  some 
of  the  men  supporting  the  City  party  are 
large  employers  of  non-union  labor.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  more 
level-headed  union  men  has  been  that,  if 
the  union  did  not  see  its  way  clear  to 
indorse  the  City  party,  it  should  have 
abstained  from  taking  any  action.  The 
"  Press  "  and  other  papers  maintain  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
union  are  for  the  City  party,  and  will 
vote  its  ticket  next  month.  Thus  far 
the  campaign  has  been  conducted  with 
great  activity  on  the  part  of  the  City 
party.  The  Twenty-second  Ward  (a 
suburban  ward)  has  organized  a  corps 
of  rough  riders  for  canvassing  every  part 
of  the  ward.  Qpen-air  meetings  have 
been  held  both  during  the  day  and 
mffiit,  and  parades  have  been  of  frequent 


occurrence.  The  issue  presented  is  one 
of  enthusiasm,  decency,  and  honesty 
against  organization.  As  the  Republi- 
can organization  has  been  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  deep-rooted  in  the 
country,  the  outcome  will  be  watched 
with  more  than  usual  interest.  The 
District  Attorney  is  preparing  to  try  the 
cases  against  former  Engineer  Hill  and 
Select  Councilman  Caven  for  alleged 
frauds  in  connection  with  the  filtration 
plans,  although  James  Gay  Gordon,  the 
Mayor's  attorney,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  unwise  to  proceed  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  incompleteness  of  the  case, 
which  is  one  of  exceeding  difficulty  and 
complexity.  Warrants  were  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  former  Director  of  Public 
Safety  English,  City  Architect  Johnson, 
brother-in-law  of  Israel  W.  Durham,  and 
others  charged  with  conspiracy  in  the 
erection  of  the  pest-house  in  the  Thirty- 
third  Ward,  and  the  defendants  were  held 
in  bail  to  answer  the  charge  in  court 


Mayor    Dunne,    of 
Mayor  Dnnoa  and  tha     nu:,.^^^    :-  >_„«.._ 

Street  Rauwaya  Chicago,  IS  encoun- 
tering serious  diffi- 
culties in  his  efforts  to  carry  out  the 
municipal  programme  on  which  he  was 
elected  in  April  last.  In  fact,  there  is 
some  prospect  that  his  administration 
may  see  the  granting  to  the  existing 
companies  of  franchise  renewal  ordi- 
nances which  he  has  pledged  himself  to 
prevent.  As  the  readers  of  The  Outlook 
know,  Mr.  Dunne  had  not  been  Mayor 
long  before  he  abandoned  the  plan  of 
securing  immediate  municipal  owner- 
ship through  condemnation  proceedings, 
which  he  had  advocated  during  his  cam- 
paign. Instead,  he  outlined,  in  a  mes- 
sage to  the  City  Council,  what  he  called 
the  "  short  cut "  to  municipal  ownership 
through  the  granting  of  a  franchise  to  a 
company  controlled  by  public-spirited 
citizens,  who  should  construct  a  compet- 
ing system,  pay  for  it  out  of  profits,  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  city  as  soon  as  paid 
for.  The  City  Council  Committee  on 
Local  Transportation  was  not  favorably 
impressed  with  this  plan,  and  after  brief 
consideration  it  voted  to  invite  the  exist- 
ing street  railway  companies  to  come 
before   it  with  any  propositions    they 
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might  have  for  a  settlement  The  City 
Railway  and  Union  Traction  Companies 
brought  in  substantially  identical  ordi- 
nances, providing  for  twenty-year  fran- 
chise renewals,  with  a  waiver  of  all  claims 
under  the  so-called  99-year  act  at  the 
end  of  the  twenty-year  period.  In  ad- 
dition, the  roads  are  to  be  subject  to 
city  purchase  at  any  time  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  first  five  years  of  the  grant, 
upon  the  payment  of  the  arbitrated  value 
of  the  then  tangible  property  of  the 
companies,  plus  the  arbitrated  value  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  such  now  exist- 
ing franchise  rights  as  the  companies 
may  possess.  If  the  city  should  decide 
to  purcha^  under  this  provision,  the 
giving  of  notice  is  to  operate  as  a  bind- 
ing contract  upon  the  city  to  purchase 
at  the  price  later  to  be  determined  by 
arbitration.  This  purchase  clause  seems 
sound  to  an  outsider,  but  students  of  the 
traction  situation  in  Chicago  say  that  it 
is  one  of  which  the  city  would  not  dare 
to  avail  itself  if  the  ordinance  should  be 
passed,  and  which  therefore  makes  the 
grant  for  practical  purposes  an  unquali- 
fied grant  for  twenty  years.  The  fare 
under  the  proposed  ordinance  is  to  be  five 
cents,  with  an  arrangement  for  the  inter- 
change of  transfers  between  the  com- 
panies so  as  to  give  a  passenger  a  con- 
tinuous ride  across  the  city  for  one  fare. 
The  compensation  provided  for  ranges 
from  three  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  receipts,  but  any  franchise  or 
capital  stock  taxes  which  Uie  companies 
may  pay  under  the  laws  of  the  State  are 
to  be  deducted  from  such  payments. 


Mayor  Dunne  took  umbrage 
""DrfSt "  at  t*»e  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee in  considering  these  ordi- 
nances. He  sent  to  the  City  Council 
last  week  a  message  asking  the  Council 
to  direct  the  Committee  to  cease  all 
negotiations  with  the  existing  companies, 
and  instead  to  report  forthwith  the  plan 
outlined  by  him.  After  spirited  debate, 
in  which  the  Mayor  was  very  freely  criti- 
cised by  various  Aldermen,  his  proposi- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  humiliating  vote 
of  45  to  18,  a  majority  large  enough  to 
override  a  veto.  After  this  defeat,  the 
Mayor  reverted  to  the  plan  of  securing 


municipal  ownership  by  condemnation 
proceedings  and  the  issuance -of  Mueller 
Law  certificates,  which  he  advocated 
during  his  campaign,  and  he  is  now 
urging  that  plan  upon  the  City  Council 
The  City  Council  is  squarely  committed 
to  the  proposition  that  no  franchise 
renewal  ordinance  shall  be  passed  by  it 
until  first  approved  by  a  referendum 
vote.  Therefore  there  is  no  question 
involved  of  overriding  the  popular 
wishes,  except  that  the  radical  municipal 
ownership  advocates  say  that  the  vote 
of  last  spring  should  be  accepted  as 
binding  and  conclusive,  and  that  the  city 
authorities  have  no  right,  in  the  face  of 
that  vote,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  fran- 
chise renewals.  Even  the  companies 
accept  the  referendum  as  inevitable,  and 
they  appear  to  think  that  there  has  been 
a  change  of  sentiment  since  the  spring 
election,  as  a  result  of  which  popular 
approval  of  a  franchise  renewal  ordi- 
nance might  be  expected.  Whether  or 
not  they  are  right  reifiains  to  be  seen. 
All  that  one  can  be  sure  of  is  that  the 
Chicago  traction  situation  is  very  mud- 
dled and  bewildering. 


,  Mayor  Dunne's  adminis- 
xltoini^^on*  tration  thus  far  has  been 
a  curious  admixture  of 
good  and  bad.  Mayor  Dunne  himself 
is  a  simple,  straightforward  man,  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  He  is  not  fitted,  however,  by 
training  or  temperament  to  cope  success- 
fully with  the  difficult  administrative 
problems  with  which  he  is  brought  face 
to  face  in  his  present  position.  His 
thirteen  years  on  the  bench  gave  him 
little  training  for  the  trials  of  his  pres- 
ent office.  He  is  a  poor  judge  of  men, 
and  is  easily  influenced  by  advisers 
who  have  his  ear,  some  of  whom  are 
neither  sane  nor  trustworthy.  It  was 
feared  in  some  quarters  that  Mr.  Dunne's 
election  would  mean  the  deterioration  of 
the  school  system.  However,  the  Mayor's 
appointments  to  membership  on  the 
School  Board  have  been  the  best  made 
for  many  years,  among  the  members 
being  Miss  Jane  Addams,  head  of  Hull 
House,    the    best-known    social   settle- 
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ment  in  this  country.  The  Mayor's 
appointment  as  head  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  was  Joseph  Medill  Pat- 
terson, twenty-seven  years  old,  a  grand- 
son of  the  late  Joseph  Medill,  of  the 
Chicago  "  Tribune."  Mr.  Patterson  was 
a  Republican  who  broke  with  his  asso- 
ciates and  supported  Mr.  Dunne  enthu- 
siastically on  the  municipal  ownership 
issue.  The  appointment  of  so  young  a 
man  to  this  important  position  was 
viewed  with  some  disquietude  at  first. 
But  that  is  all  dispelled  now.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson is  giving  a  brilliant  administration 
of  his  department.  During  the  cam- 
paign Mr.  Dunne  was  strongly  support- 
ed by  the  so-called  liberal  element, 
which  appeared  to  expect  from  him  a 
lenient  administration  on  the  police  side. 
But  Mayor  Dunne's  Chief  of  Police  is 
enforcing  the  laws  against  gambling  and 
disreputable  resorts  of  all  kinds  in  a 
more  stringent  manner  than  has  been 
known  in  Chicago  for  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mayor  Dunne  has  appointed 
to  many  other  important  offices  men  of 
the  most  manifest  incompetency  for  their 
positions,  who  bring  his  administration 
into  ridicule.  Owing  to  the  influence  of 
his  personal  advisers,  chief  of  whom  are 
the  lieutenants  in  Chicago  of  William  R. 
Hearst,  Mayor  Dunne  has  attempted  to 
build  up  a  political  machine  in  antago- 
nism to  the  regular  party  organization. 
But  the  Mayor  is  not  good  at  playing 
the  political  game.  The  effect  of  nearly 
every  appointment  of  this  kind  that  he 
has  made  has  been  to  weaken  him  rather 
than  to  strengthen  him  in  a  political 
way,  and,  of  course,  such  appointments 
give  offense  to  the  independent  voters. 
While  Mayor  Dunne  appears  to  be 
accomplishing  more  good  than  many 
give  him  credit  for,  the  general  impres- 
sion given  by  his  administration  is 
diat  it  is  badly  floundering.  He  lacks 
die  strong  administrative  qualities  pos- 
sessed, for  example,  by  Mayor  Johnson, 
of  Cleveland. 

Ceafe4ae«  oo  p^«ntioa  *e  2 1st  of  No- 
vember there  will 
be  held  in  Cam^e  Hall,  New  York,  a 
conference  i^ich,  if  the  plans  now  made 
prove  successful,  will  represent  the  most 


advanced  stage  that  Protestant  denom- 
inations have  reached  in  their  progress 
toward  co-operation.  There  already 
exists  an  org^anization  known  as  the 
National  Federation  of  Churches  and 
Christian  Workers.  This  body,  however, 
has  no  oiganic  relation  to  the  various 
denominations  as  such.  It  represents 
no  denominational  bodies  even  inform- 
ally. It  was  organized  by  individuals 
who  desire  to  encourage  all  movements 
toward  church  federation.  Its  member- 
ship is  open  to  local  federations,  local 
churches,  federative  organizations  "ex- 
isting for  religious  or  moral  purposes," 
or  individuals.  A  committee  of  corre- 
spondence of  this  National  Federation 
was  appointed  three  years  ago  to  consult 
with  the  various  denominations  of  the 
country  with  regard  to  an  official  federa- 
tion. As  a  result  of  correspondence 
and  conferences  most  of  the  great  Prot- 
estant denominations  of  the  country  have 
agreed  to  send  delegates  to  this  Inter- 
Church  Conference  on  Federation  in 
New  York.  Thereupon  an  Executive 
Committee,  independent  of  the  National 
Federation,  was  formed  to  bring  this 
Conference  about  When  this  Commit- 
tee shall  have  ceased  to  perform  its 
function,  it  will  then  transfer  to  the  dele- 
gates themselves  the  problem  of  further 
and  permanent  oiganization.  The  pro- 
gramme which  has  been  prepared  for 
this  Conference  is  elaborate  and  im- 
pressive. There  will  be  presented  by 
■  speakers,  many  of  whom  have  National 
reputation,  the  problems  of  religious 
education,  social  order  (including  civic 
and  industrial  problems),  home  and  for- 
eign missions,  evangelization,  National 
life  and  Christian  progress  as  they  must 
be  regarded  by  a  "  United  Church."  In- 
terspersed will  be  addresses,  some  of  them 
informative,  especially  recounting  kin- 
dred or  preparatory  movements,  some  of 
them  doctrinal,  discussing  the  elements  of 
faith  regarded  as  fundamental,  and  some 
of  them  inspirational,  exalting  the  ideals 
for  which  the  federated  body  can  move. 
The  only  other  gathering  which  was  ever 
held  in  this  country  at  all  resembling 
this  was  the  Ecumenical  Missionary  Con- 
ference held  in  1900,  though  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  represented  somewhat 
the  same  tendencies.    We  believe  that 
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if  church  unity  is  ever  visibly  attained, 
even  to  a  moderate  d^n^ee,  it  will  come 
under  some  such  form  as  that  which  this 
Conference  will  assume.  It  will  be  fed- 
erative or  co-operative.  The  absorption 
of  one  denomination  by  another,  or  the 
merging  of  two  or  more  denominations 
into  one,  will  never  prove  more  than 
a  half-way  measure;  but  the  union  of 
denominations  into  a  common  federa- 
tion or  co-operative  organism  may,  if  it 
is  not  too  rigid,  become  almost  indefi- 
nitely inclusive.  The  purpose  of  this 
federation,  too,  we  believe,  is  a  sound 
one — that  is,  not  to  form  a  common 
creed  or  to  establish  a  common  polity, 
but  to  make  common  cause  in  studying 
and  solving  common  practical  problems. 
Men  who  will  not  agree  on  anything  else 
will  work  together  to  put  out  a  fire,  or  to 
establish  a  park,  or  to  demand  higher 
wages;  so  churches  which  will  dispute 
endlessly  regarding  theological  termi- 
nology can  work  together  in  attacking  an 
evil,  in  establishing  a  reform,  or  in  ex- 
tending the  influence  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  This  fact  has  been  proved  in 
ci^  and  State  federations  of  churches, 
and  has  been  corroborated  by  the  suc- 
cess of  such  a  practical  organization  as 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
If  this  movement,  which  will  have  visible 
expression  in  the  Inter-Church  Confer- 
ence, remains  true  to  this  practical  pur- 
pose, it  ought  to  succeed  in  showing  that 
there  is  a  real  basis  on  which  diverse 
denominations  of  the  whole  country  can 
stand. 

Unfortunately.this  move- 
«ndth«uni"?ulis™c"t  f*""  harmony  has 

encountered  discord. 
Believing  that  the  purposes  of  the  Con- 
ference were  in  accordance  with  the 
aims  of  Unitarian  bodies.  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  President  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  wrote  to  inquire 
whether  delegates  from  the  Unitarian 
Association  would  be  received.  In  the 
meantime  men  of  such  standing  as  Dr. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  and  ex-Secretary 
John  D.  Long  were  chosen  to  represent 
the  Unitarians.  No  invitation,  however, 
had  been  sent  to  the  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion by  the  Executive  Committee  which 


is  acting  as  the  organizer  of  the  Confer- 
ence. This  Committee  had  good  reason 
to  beUeve  that,  with  possibly  one  excep- 
tion, no  council,  assembly,  or  other 
National  representative  body  of  any  so- 
called  evangelical  denomination  would 
have  sent  del^;ates  to  a  conference  in 
which  Unitarians  were  represented. 
With  that  condition  confronting  the 
Committee,  it  decided  that  it  must  choose 
between  ignoring  the  Unitarians  and 
abandoning  the  Conference;  and  it  chose 
not  to  abandon  the  Conference.  It  has 
confirmed  its  decision  by  a  formal  vote. 
After  the  Conference  meets,  however, 
and  the  Committee  relinquishes  its 
task,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
delegates  assembled  from  voting  to 
invite  the  Unitarian  delegates  to 
participate  in  the  Conference.  The 
Committee  has  been  caustically  criti- 
cised for  its  action.  In  fairness,  how- 
ever, the  following  facts  ought  to  be 
stated :  First,  this  is  not  a  Conference  of 
the  National  Federation.  Neither  the 
National  Federation  nor  any  State  Fed- 
eration is  responsible  for  the  character 
of  the  Conference.  The  responsibiUty 
rests  with  die  denominations  which  have 
agreed  to  come  together  in  this  way  and 
under  this  condition.  The  Executive 
Committee  which  has  prepared  for  the 
Conference  has  acted  merely  as  the  vol- 
untary agent  for  these  denominations. 
Second,  though  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
ference is  practical,  it  has  been  based,  so 
far  as  its  constituent  membership  is  con- 
cerned, upon  the  existent  fellowship  of 
the  churches.  Though  the  word  "  evan- 
gelical "  has  not  formally  been  used,  it 
has  been  understood  from  the  start,  and 
has  been  made  clear  to  the  Unitarian 
Association,  that  the  denominational 
bodies  have  regarded  the  invitation  as 
acceptable  only  because  it  has  been  con- 
fined to  "evangelical"  denominations. 
Third,  the  Executive  Committee,  formed 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  will  of  these  ecclesiastical  bodies, 
has  had  to  base  its  decision  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  delegates, 
not  upon  an  estimate  of  their  individ- 
ual character,  but  upon  the  relation 
which  the  body  it  represents  bears 
toward  the  other  bodies  uniting  in  the 
Conference. 
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Whether  the  decision  not  to 
Bspedian^  invite  Unitarians  to  the  Con- 
ference was  justifiable  or  not 
depends  upon  what  the  character  of  the 
Conference  purparts  to  be.  If  a  volun- 
tary committee  of  Republicans  should 
issue  a  call  to  all  good  citizens  to  unite 
in  a  conference  on  civic  improvement, 
and  such  men  as  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr. 
Folk  and  Mr.  Bryan  were  to  present 
themselves,  it  would  be  highly  ridiculous 
for  the  committee  to  debar  them  on 
the  ground  that,  because  they  did  not 
approve  of  Republican  doctrines,  they 
were  really  not  good  citizens ;  but  if 
this  committee  were  to  send  letters  to 
all  kinds  of  Republicans — Piatt  Republi- 
cans and  Odell  Republicans,  La  FoUette 
Republicans  and  Spooner  Republicans, 
negro  Republicans  and  "  lily-white  " 
Republicans — ^and  should  secure  the 
consent  of  them  all  to  meet  in  confer- 
ence for  civic  improvement,  it  would  be 
hardly  intelligent  for  any  one  to  expect 
the  committee  to  jeopardize  the  success 
of  the  conference  by  admitting,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  every  one  invited,  even 
so  eminent  Democrats  as  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  Folk,  and  Mr.  Bryan.  The 
Inter-Church  Conference  on  Federation 
is  analogous  not  to  the  former  but  to 
the  latter  supposition.  It  does  not  pur- 
port to  be  a  conference  of  all  Christian 
bodies,  but  a  conference  of  bodies 
already  in  fellowship.  We  regard  the 
omission  of  the  Unitarian  churches  as 
an  exhibition  of  narrowness,  but  it  is  a 
narrowness  inherited  from  past  condi- 
tions, and  is  characteristic  not  pecu- 
liarly of  this  Conference,  but  of  the 
sentiment  in  evangelical  denominations 
as  a  whole.  It  is  a  narrowness,  how- 
ever, which  is  surely  disappearing  as 
the  churches  are  learning  to  substitute 
as  a  test,  in  place  of  the  creeds  which 
say  "  Lord,  Lord,"  the  fruits  of  charac- 
ter as  exhibited  by  those  who  "  do  the 
will  of  the  Father."  The  disappearance 
of  this  narrowness  will  not  be  hastened 
by  undignified  importunity  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  any  circle  whatever,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  hastened  by  the  formal 
action  of  any  National  body  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  convictions  or  prejudices  of 
the  denominations  in  general.  It  is,  we 
believe,  a  prombing  sign  that  the  term 


"  evangelical "  has  not  been  incorpo- 
rated as  yet  into  the  title  or  constitution 
of  the  Inter-Church  Conference.  It  still 
remains  possible  for  the  Conference  to 
establish  as  a  standard  for  fellowship, 
not  any  set  of  doctrines,  but  rather  com- 
radeship in  doing  good.  That  standard 
satisfied  Jesus  when  he  described  the 
Last  Judgment;  it  ought  to  be  severe 
enough  for  any  Federation  of  Churches. 


Effect  of 

Buaday  Cloilng 

Id  Miisouri 


In  compliance  with  Gov- 
ernor Folk's  instructions 
to  police  commissioners 
to  enforce  the  law,  the  saloons  of  the 
three  chief  cities  of  Missouri,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  have  been 
closed  from  midnight  Saturday  to  mid- 
night Sunday  for  about  six  months.  This 
is  a  sufficient  period  to  afford  a  fair  basis 
for  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  the  Sun- 
day-closing order  on  the  consumption  of 
liquor,  on  drunkenness,  and  on  disturb- 
ances of  the  peace.  No  figures  on  the 
consumption  of  distilled  spirits  are  ac- 
cessible, but  a  State  law  provides  for 
the  inspection  of  beer  consumed  within 
the  State.  The  Beer  Inspector  estimates 
that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand fewer  barrels  of  beer  will  be  con- 
sumed in  Missouri  this  year  than  last. 
While  the  influence  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  inust  be  taken  into 
the  account,  this  is  largely  offset  by  the 
increase  in  population  due  to  a  remark- 
able migration  to  the  State  that  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  year.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  Sunday  closing  is 
responsible  for  a  large  share  of  the 
decrease.  While  the  police  records  of 
Sunday  arrests  include  those  of  men 
who  did  their  drinking  late  Saturday 
night,  and  while  they  do  not  always  dis- 
criminate between  drunkenness  and  dis- 
orderly conduct,  they  give  at  least  a  hint 
of  Sunday  conditions.  In  St.  Louis  the 
average  number  of  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness for  fifteen  Sundays  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  end  of  July  in  1903  and 
1904  was  about  sixteen ;  this  year,  for 
the  same  period,  it  was  nine — a  decrease 
of  more  than  forty  per  cent.  The  aver- 
age number  of  arrests  for  disturbing  the 
peace  for  the  same  fifteen  Sundays  for 
1902,   1903,  and   1904  was  thirty-four; 
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this  year  it  was  twenty-nine — A  decrease 
of  fourteen  per  cent  In  Kansas  City 
the  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness 
for  twenty-three  Sundays  after  the  clos- 
ing order  became  effective  was  eighteen 
per  cent  below  that  for  the  same  period 
last  year,  and  the  Chief  of  Police  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  do 
not  adequately  represent  the  situation, 
since  many  of  the  arrests  at  present  are 
of  men  who  are  turned  out  of  low  saloons 
at  midnight  to  sleep  off  their  debauch  in 
the  gutter.  Under  the  old  conditions 
they  would  have  been  allowed  to  sleep 
on  the  saloon  floors,  and  so  would  not 
have  been  taken  in  charge  by  the  police. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  saloons  has 
decreased  about  ten  per  cent  in  six 
months,  and  in  many  instances  the  large 
brewers  who  conduct  saloons  through 
agents  are  known  to  have  cut  the  rental 
in  two  because  of  the  falling  off  in  trade. 
The  beneficial  results  of  Governor  Folk's 
policy  have  been  so  marked  that  in 
Kansas  City  public  sentiment  has  come 
to  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Sunday 
closing,  while  in  St.  Louis,  in  spite  of 
the  Jaige  German  element  which  resents 
t^e  interference  with  its  customs,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  strong  influence  of  the 
powerful  brewers,  the  sentiment  is  be- 
coming much  less  antagonistic  than  it 
was  when  the  order  went  into  effect 


The  Ratification 
'      of  the 


On  Saturday  of  last 

week  the  Emperor  of 
T«.ty  of  Port««o»th    j^p^j,   ^^  ,p^^y^  ^^  J 

of  Russia  at  Peterhof  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Portsmouth.  By  a  previous  arrange- 
ment these  facts  were  telegraphed  to  the 
American  and  French  Governments — 
since  the  war  began  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  St.  Petersbuig  has  been  caring 
for  Japan's  interest  in  Russia,  and  the 
French  Legation  at  Tokyo  has  been  look- 
ing after  Russian  interests  in  Japan. 
On  Sunday  of  this  week,  having  been 
instructed  by  telegraph,  the  American 
chaig^  d'affaires  at  St.  Petersburg  offi- 
cially informed  the  Russian  Government 
that  the  Mikado  had  signed  the  treaty, 
and  at  the  same  hour  the  French  Min- 
ister at  Tokyo  informed  the  Japanese 
'^"vemment  that  the  Czar  had  signed 
'eaty.     The   Russo-Japanese   war, 


begun  on  February  8,  1904,  though  ter- 
minated with  the  signing  of  a  peace 
treaty  at  Portsmouth,  was  officially  ter- 
minated on  October  14,  1905.  This 
event  involves  also  the  re-establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  Japan 
and  Russia,  the  beginning  of  the  evacu- 
ation of  Manchuria,  and  the  cessation  of 
control  by  foreign  governments  of  Rus- 
sian war  vessels  in  their  harbors.  The 
exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  Ports- 
mouth treaty  by  telegraph  finds  a  prece- 
dent in  Secretary  Hay's  action  in  ratifying 
the  latest  Chino- American  treaty.  At  that 
time  diplomats  were  amazed  at  the  resort 
to  such  an  unprecedented  and  informal 
method  of  binding  an  international  trans- 
action. As  soon  as  the  signed  Ports- 
mouth treaties  reach  Washington  the 
formal  and  final  ratifications  of  ^e  treaty 
will  be  exchanged  between  the  Russian 
Ambassador  and  the  Japanese  Minister. 
The  copy  signed  by  the  Emperor  of  Japan 
will  be  delivered  to  the  Russian  plenipo- 
tentiary for  transmission  to  St  Peters- 
burg, and  the  copy  signed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  to  the  Japanese  plenipotentiary 
for  transmission  to  Tokyo.  The  ratifi- 
cation by  the  two  Emperors  has  of  course 
put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  anti-peace 
agitators  in  Tokyo  and  St.  Petersburg 
of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  one  or  bo^ 
of  the  mOnarchs  to  sign  the  treaty.  The 
energies  of  the  war  parties,  therefore,  in 
both  capitals  are  now  concentrated  in 
attacks,  both  open  and  disguised,  on  the 
Ministers.  That  the  two  Governments 
intend  to  show  exceptional  honor  to  the 
Ministers  who  have  acted  as  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  Portsmouth  was  shown  by 
the  Czar,  who,  on  Sergius  Witte's  arrival 
in  Russia,  at  once  stmimoned  him  to  the 
Imperial  presence  and  created  him  a 
count  On  Baron  Komura's  arrival  in 
Japan  on  Monday  of  this  week  the 
Mikado  sent  his  aide-de-camp  in  a 
despatch-boat  and  brought  the  envoy 
ashore,  who  landed  at  the  Imperial  in- 
closure,  and,  on  reaching  Tol^o,  drove 
to  the  Palace  in  an  Imperial  carriage. 
The  Emperor  immediately  received  the 
Baron,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  audience, 
honored  him  with  a  written  personal 
message  expressing  satisfaction  at  the 
fact  that  peace  was  concluded,  and  com- 
mending the  envoy's  able  services. 
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Sir  Rudolf  von  Slatin,  com- 
"^nSn'*''  monly  known  as  Slatin  Pasha, 

British  Inspector-General  of 
the  Sudan,  reports  a  wonderful  condi- 
tion of  prc^ess  in  that  country.  The 
British  have  done  far  more  than  merely 
to  restore  the  Sudan  to  its  former  con- 
dition under  £^;yptian  rule  before  the 
revolt  of  the  Mahdi  in  1882,  who,  with 
his  successor,  the  Khalifa,  held  the  coun- 
try for  sixteen  years  under  a  desolating 
tyranny.  Following  Lord  Kitchener's 
victory  over  the  Khalifa  in  1898,  an 
agreement  between  the  British  and 
Egyptian  Governments  provided  for  the 
future  administration  of  the  Sudan  by  a 
Governor-General,  appointed  by  Egypt 
with  Great  Britain's  consent.  Sir  Regi- 
nald Wingate  fills  that  office  at  present. 
The  British  and  Egyptian  flags  are  used 
together.  No  duties  are  levied  on  im- 
ports from  Egypt,  and  duties  on  imports 
from  other  countries  may  not  exceed 
those  levied  in  Egypt  The  English 
Sudan  comprises  an  area  of  nearly  a 
million  square  miles,  extending  south- 
ward from  Egypt  to  Uganda,  and  west- 
ward from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  French 
Sudan.  It  has  now  a  population  com- 
puted at  two  millions,  a  great  increase 
over  that  during  the  period  preceding 
the  British  conquest.  In  those  Dervish 
times  wide  tracts  became  uncultivated 
and  much  trade  was  abandoned.  The 
British  found  only  a  thousand  water- 
wheels  ;  now  there  are  ten  thousand. 
Herds  and  flocks  are  again  numerous, 
but  the  increase  of  cultivation,  especially 
in  cotton,  is  unprecedented.  The  export 
of  com,  gum,  hides,  etc.,  and  the  import 
of  agricultural  implements  and  water- 
raising  appliances,  have  been  greatly 
expedited  because  of  the  north-and-south 
railway,  connecting  Khartfim,  the  capital, 
with  Cairo.  They  will  be  still  further 
expedited  because  of  an  east-and-west 
railway,  over  three  hundred  miles  long, 
nearly  completed,  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Red  Sea.  For  the  construction  of 
this  railway  the  British  authorities  re- 
fused to  import  Indian  laborers  and 
insisted  on  the  employment  of  the  Suda- 
nese themselves.  The  latter  have  now 
actually  learned  to  work  steadily — a  sur- 
prising change  from  their  former  condi- 
tion of  lazy,  nomadic  life.     The  total 


conunercial  development  of  the  Sudan 
under  an  enlightened  rule  is  impressive- 
ly exhibited  by  comparing  Slatin  Pasha's 
figures  for  the.  Sudanese  revenue  after 
the  first  year  of  British  occupation — 
^175,000 — with  the  figures  for  1904 — 
nearly  $2,800,000  I  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  primary,  normal,  and  scientific 
schools  have  now  been  established  (Gor- 
don College  alone  having  an  endowment 
of  half  a  million  dollars),  it  is  evident 
that  the  Sudan  has  completed  two  periods 
of  sixteen  years  each*  one  of  retrogres- 
sion, one  of  progression.  We  know  of  ■ 
no  region  paralleling  this  in  dramatic 
degeneration  and  regeneration. 


Coincidently  and  in 

The  French  Sudan        „„_»,„„..      .„:»u      ii 

ud  the  French  conco  Contrast  With  the 
above,  information 
reaches  us  concerning  the  French  Sudan 
and  the  French  Congo.  M.  elemental, 
French  Colonial  Minister,  has  now  re- 
ceived the  reports  of  the  missions 
sent  out  some  time  ago  to  those 
regions.  Affairs  in  the  French  Sudan 
seem  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than 
those  in  the  French  Congo.  The 
latter  colony,  a  region  of  about  half  a 
million  square  miles,  but  more  densely 
populated  than  either  the  English  or 
French  Sudans,  was  first  thoroughly 
explored  by  the  late  Count  di  Brazzk- 
SavoTgnan,  a  Frenchman  by  adoption 
though  not  by  birth.  He  took  twenty 
years  to  his  task,  and  founded  twenty 
stations  among  the  five  million  natives. 
He  was  a  favorite  with  them,  for  vio- 
lence was  not  a  part  of  his  policy. 
When  the  French  Colonial  Office  ap- 
pointed Governors  and  other  officials 
for  the  Congo  country,  Brazzk  told 
them  that  only  by  a  patient,  tactful, 
and  gentle  policy  could  the  confidence 
which  he  had  won  be  maintained.  Un- 
fortunately, two  years  ago,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  hut  tax,  the  advice  of  the 
great  pioneer,  traveler,  and  colony-maker 
was  forgotten  and  coercive  measures 
were  used.  The  natives  asserted  that 
they  were  the  victims  of  injustice.  Some 
bloodshed  followed.  The  Government 
asked  Brazzk  to  go  back  to  Africa  and 
report  on  the  situation.  He  died  there 
recently,  and  France  is  made  poorer  by 
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the  loss  of  a  true  public  servant.  His 
report,  now  published,  shows  that  among 
cases  of  lesser  cruelty  were  those  of  a 
number  of  natives  who  were  flogged  to 
death  with  knouts,  that  men  in  the  ranks 
of  the  native  troops  were  shot  without  the 
formality  of  a  drumhead  court  martial, 
and  that  hundreds  of  carriers'  lives  were 
lost  on  the  roads,  where  they  were  treated 
like  beasts  of  burden.  It  is  also  asserted 
that  in  order  to  force  the  natives  to 
pay  taxes  the  colonial  office  at  Bangui 
in  May,  1904,  imprisoned  fifty-eight  wo- 
men and  ten  children,  and  that  within 
five  weeks  forty-seven  of  these  died  of 
starvation.  We  are  glad  to  report  that 
one  of  the  leading  officials  was  summa- 
rily condemned,  and  that  other  degrada- 
tions are  to  follow.  Thus  the  Belgians, 
in  administering  a  neighboring  African 
possession,  are  not  alone  in  cruelty  and 
inhumanity.  The  French  differ  from 
them,  however,  in  two  vital  respects :  an 
immediate  and  thorough  investigation 
by  the  most  eminent  authority,  and  a 
swift  condemnation  of  incompetence  and 
criminality.  The  revelations  of  the 
BrazzkCommission  give  increased  weight 
to  similar  charges  against  Belgian  admin- 
istration in  the  Congo  Free  State,  and 
add  force  to  the  insistent  demand  that 
a  similar  investigation  shall  take  place 
there. 

® 

There  has  been  another 
The  Re^^on  of   selection   of  names  for 

the  Hall  of  Fame  at  the 
New  York  University  in  this  city,  and 
again  Edgar  Allan  Poe  has  failed  to 
secure  the  requisite  number  of  ballots. 
The  electors  chosen  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  as  a  jury  have  a  right  to 
make  their  own  choice;  but  it  is  a 
misfortune  that  in  this  case  their  action 
is  so  much  at  variance  with  the  judg- 
ment of  those,  both  here  and  abroad,  best 
qualified  to  determine  the  relative  rank 
of  American  poets.  It  ought  to  be  said 
that  this  judgment  is  in  no  way  sectional. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Poe  was  a  Southerner 
chiefly  by  the  accident  of  residence,  by 
his  connection  with  the  University'  of 
Virginia,  and  by  his  feeling  for  the  warm- 
hearted people  who  were  always  friendly 
to  him;  but  he  was  bom  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  large  part  of  his  life  was  spent 


in  the  North,  and  his  larger  oppor- 
tunities and  support  were  found  in  the 
North.  The  same  body  which  refused 
to  admit  him  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  re- 
fused to  admit  Bancroft,  Bryant,  Park- 
man,  Motley,  Mark  Hopkins,  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  other  prominent  men  from 
this  part  of  the  country.  Nor  was  this 
action  based  on  the  faults  in  Poe's  char- 
acter. The  interest  in  that  side  of  Poe's 
career  has  been  largely  exhausted  by 
endless  and  for  the  most  part  futile  de- 
bates. His  weaknesses  and  their  source 
are  now  well  understood ;  and  blind 
praise  on  one  side  and  equally  blind 
condemnation  on  the  other  side  have 
given  place  to  a  saner  and  more  intelli- 
gent judgment.  Poe  was  rejected  be- 
cause the  appreciation  of  poetry  for  its 
own  sake,  entirely  apart  from  the  body 
of  ideas  which  it  contains  or  the  causes 
which  it  espouses,  has  not  yet  become 
general  in  this  country.  Last  summer 
the  writer  of  these  words  asked  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  critics  in  Europe  the 
American  writers  whom  he  knew  best, 
and  he  at  once  replied,  "  Poe,  Emerson, 
and  Hawthorne."  These  three  names 
are  ranked  together  by  practically  all 
foreign  students  of  American  poetry  and 
by  the  vast  majority  of  the  most  compe- 
tent American  students  of  that  poetry. 
There  has  been  a  steady  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  Poe's  work,  not  because, 
like  Whittier's,  it  expresses  moral  aspira- 
tion, nor  because,  like  Emerson's,  it  gives 
voice  to  the  most  definite  and  hig^ 
ideas  of  life,  but  because  of  its  singular 
and  characteristic  beauty  and  perfection 
of  form.  So  far  as  Poe's  fame  is  con- 
cerned, the  action  of  any  particular  body 
of  electors  is  of  small  consequence ;  that 
rests,  not  with  a  select  group,  but  in  the 
suffrages  of  those  who  understand  and 
appreciate  the  art  of  writing. 


Prince 


Last  week  The  Outlook  re- 
XrooSetStoy  ported  Princc  Troubetskoy's 

courageous  action  in  closing; 
the  University  of  Moscow  rather  than 
see  liberty  degraded  into  license.  This 
week  it  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  report 
the  Prince's  sudden  death.  Perhaps 
no  Russian  will  be  so  sorely  missed. 
His  services  were  of  vital  importance  to 
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his  country  during  the  recent  critical 
months,  and  Russia  must  rely  on  just 
such  services  for  many  months  to  come. 
A  member  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
Russian  families,  Prince  Troubetskoy 
shed  luster  on  the  aristocracy  by  his 
distinguished  achievements  in  the  do- 
mains of  education  and  politics.  For- 
merly Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Moscow,  he  was  elected 
Rector  on  September  1 5  last  by  a  great 
majority.  He  was  the  Arst  elected  head 
of  a  Russian  university  since  1880,  when 
die  Government  assumed  the  right  of 
nomination.  The  Czar's  ukase  abolish- 
ing that  right  and  the  Prince's  immedi- 
ate election  ended  a  period  of  educa- 
tional anarchy.  As  the  Prince  was  a 
pronounced  Liberal  and  was  the  leader 
of  the  Constitutional  Reformers  (in 
whose  success  Russia's  hope  of  popular 
government  seems  to  lie),  this  elec- 
tion also  impressively  indicated  the 
Liberal  strength  in  professorial  ranks. 
Nevertheless,  it  removed  Prince  Trou- 
betskoy from  the  list  of  candidates  for 
the  Duma,  or  Parliament,  in  which  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  be  one  of 
die  prominent  men,  and  perhaps  its 
President  This  view  was  warranted  by 
the  ability  with  which  he  presided  over 
the  2^instvo  Congress  last  summer. 
Later,  in  this  capacity  and  also  in  that 
of  a  Marshal  of  the  Nobility,  he  pre- 
sented the  petition  of  the  Congress  to 
the  Czar.  As  may  be  gathered  from 
his  action  ten  days  ago  in  closing  Mos- 
cow University,  Prince  Troubetskoy  was 
never  identified  with  any  of  the  Russian 
extremist  or  revolutionary  parties.  Ex- 
pressing the  sentiments  of  one  of  those 
parties,  Alexis  Pechkov,  better  known 
by  his  pen-name  of  Maxim  Gorky,  is 
reported  to  have  said  last  week — and  to 
our  regret — that  Russia  had  nothing  to 
hope  for  from  the  activities  of  such  men 
as  die  Prince  I 

I  regret  Prince  Troubetskoy  as  a  frank, 
just,  and  honest  man,  not  as  a  representative 
of  the  Liberal  party,  which  can  never  effect 
mat  reforms  m  Russia.  The  ancestors  of 
Troubetskoy,  Galitzin,  and  Golovin  went 
hand  in  hand  with  Imperialism.  The  taint 
is  still  in  the  blood.  They  are  incapable 
of  realizing  their  splendid  opportunities  to 
know  and  further  the  needs  of  the  people. 
The  revolution  will  come  soon,  like  an  ava- 
lanche, when  least  expected.    The  disorders 


at  Moscow  will,  perhaps,  cease  temporarily, 
but  will  be  resumed  in  a  month  or  two  with 
renewed  force. 


Mr..  Lown  The  city  of  New  York  is 
poorer  by  reason  of  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  at  her 
home  in  this  city  on  Thursday  of  last 
week,  for  it  has  rarely  numbered  among 
its  citizens  a  finer  character  or  been  the 
witness  of  a  more  high-minded  and  fruit- 
ful life.  Connected  by  blood  and  mar- 
riage with  some  of  the  finest  men  of  her 
time — ^the  Lowells,  George  William  Cur- 
tis, Francis  S.  Barlow — the  daughter  of 
a  man  of  unusual  qualities  of  mind  and 
character,  and  the  sister  of  Colonel  Rob- 
ert G.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Lowell  embodied  in 
herself  the  best  traditions  and  the  high- 
est aims  of  American  life.  After  the  terri- 
ble tragedy  which  the  Civil  War  brought 
upon  her  in  the  death  of  her  husband, 
her  brother,  and  her  brother-in-law,  all 
graduates  of  Harvard  College  and  young 
men  of  singular  mental  and  moral  dis- 
tinction, Mrs.  Lowell  consecrated  her- 
self, in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  to 
philanthropic  work.  Free  entirely  from 
the  passion  of  publicity  which  has  in- 
fected many  women  as  well  as  many 
men  of  the  time,  she  put  her  hand  at  the 
start  to  some  of  the  most  perplexing  prob- 
lems in  the  administration  of  the  charities 
of  the  State.  For  thirteen  years  she  served 
as  Charities  Commissioner.  Twenty- 
three  years  ago  she  founded  the  Charity 
Organization  Society,  one  of  the  most 
useful  organizations  in  the  whole  range  of 
charitable  philanthropic  work  in  this  city, 
and  almost  up  to  the  time  of  her  death 
she  was  an  active  worker  in  its  behalf. 
Her  interest  in  the  Prison  Association 
bore  fruit  in  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
in  prisons.  She  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Woman's  Municipal  League,  and 
no  movement  looking  to  the  higher  life 
of  the  city  failed  to  secure  her  interest 
and  sympathy,  and  in  many  cases  her 
active  support.  Her  calm  courage,  self- 
forgetfulness,  practical  sagacity,  and  high- 
mindedness  gave  her  great  influence 
with  the  men  and  women  with  whom 
she  was  brought  into  contact,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  woman  of  her  time 
has  received  higher  regard  in  this  city, 
nor  has  any  been  more  useful,  than  this 
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quiet,  unassuming  woman,  to  whom  the 
largest  social  opportunities  were  open, 
but  who  gave  herself,  with  rare  self-for- 
getfulness,  to  causes  often  inconspicuous, 
but  all  of  the  highest  importance.  She 
devoted  herself  to  public  affairs  without 
sacrificing  her  womanliness.  In  its  com- 
ing number  "  Charities  "  will  say  about 
Mrs.  Lowell,  without  dissent  from  any 
one  who  knew  the  woman  and  the  story 
of  her  life :  "  Her  monument  is  built  in 
the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  New 
York  and  other  States;  in  charitable-and 
reformatory  institutions  which  except 
for  her  would  not  have  been  established ; 
in  the  successful  fight  for  the  merit  sys- 
tem in  the  public  service ;  in  an  impress 
on  the  labor  movement,  on  the  social 
settlements,  on  the'  new  ideals  of  inde- 
pendence in  municipal  affairs.  .  .  ." 
® 

Hoist  the  Black  Flag 

Recent  disclosures  of  low  moral  stand- 
ards, cheap  deceits,  and  callous  indiffer- 
ence to  the  rights  of  others  on  the  part 
of  men  of  financial  and  business  promi- 
nence have  sorely  hurt  those  who  long 
for  a  decent  world  to  live  in  ;  for  an 
unclean  world  is  as  intolerable  to  mor- 
ally sensitive  people  as  is  an  unclean 
house  to  physically  sensitive  people. 
No  American  who  loves  his  country  and 
remembers  Emerson's  definition  of  its 
mission  to  breed  superior  men  and 
women  can  fail  to  hang  his  head  in 
shame  over  the  continuous  revelation  of 
lack  of  principle  and  cheapness  of  charac- 
ter in  men  who  have  been  greatly  trusted 
and  have  proved  grossly  untrustworthy. 
The  shame  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
with  several  members  who  have  been 
under  indictment  or  known  to  be  un- 
scrupulous corruptionists ;  of  depart- 
ment officers  of  high  station  selling 
information  as  if  it  were  produce ;  of 
men  intrusted  with  vast  funds  for  pur- 
poses which  ought  to  make  their  custody 
a  sacred  charge,  greedily  using  the 
money  of  other  people  for  their  own 
benefit — these  things  are  ominous  and 
menacing  in  the  last  degree. 

.■Vmericans  are  not  more  dishonest 
than  other  men ;  but  they  sin  against  a 
greater  light,  for  in  this  countrj-  all  enter- 
prises of  a  public  character  are  supposed 


to  be  carried  on  for  the  public  benefit. 
Our  politicians  are  never  weary  of  talk- 
ing about  the  "sacred  rights  of  the 
people,"  although  there  is  no  country  in 
which  those  rights  are  more  flagrantly 
violated.  Our  offenses  are  rank  and 
smell  to  heaven  because  we  protest  so 
much ;  our  infidelities  are  the  more  dam- 
nable because  we  profess  such  a  lofty 
faith.  The  time  has  come  for  frankness 
with  ourselves  and  the  world;  if  we 
cannot  be  decent,  let  us  at  least  be 
truthful.  Let  us  purge  ourselves  of  dis- 
honesty and  hypocrisy  and  be  what  we 
pretend  to  be ;  or  let  us  preach  squarely 
the  doctrine  of  g^eed  and  success  with- 
out scruples  and  keep  on  doing  what  we 
are  now  doing.  Let  United  States  Sena- 
tors stop  talking  about  National  ideals, 
or  let  them  cease  to  disgrace  the  country 
by  corrupting  legislatures,  dividing  profits 
with  land  syndicates,  and  accepting  from 
corporations  salaries  which  they  have 
not  earned ;  it  is  time  for  them  to  make 
their  choice ;  the  country  is  in  no  mood 
to  stand  further  hypocrisy.  It  demands 
that  the  thieves  take  their  hands  off  the 
sacred  things  of  the  Nation ;  let  them 
ply  their  trade  if  they  must,  but  let  them 
forbear  to  touch  with  polluted  speech 
the  ideals,  the  aspirations,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  Nation ;  they  have  done  their 
best  to  destroy  .these  things. 

And  it  is  high  time  for  the  officers  of 
some  life  insurance  companies  to  cease 
talking  about  the  duty  of  providing  for 
one's  family,  the  solemn  obligation  of  a 
man  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  his  chil- 
dren after  he  is  gone,  the  beauty  of  pres- 
ent self-denial  for  the  sake  of  the  dear 
ones  dependent  on  one's  exertions.  If 
the  gentlemen  whose  dealings  with  the 
vast  funds  committed  to  their  care  have 
recently  come  to  light  have  any  sense  of 
humor,  they  will  put  an  end  to  the  sham 
philanthropy  which  they  have  preached 
for  business  purposes,  and  make  their 
appeals  for  patronage  with  manly  frank- 
ness. If  they  cannot  be  honest,  let  them 
at  least  drop  the  mask  of  honor  and 
deal  squarely  with  the  public.  Let  them 
make  an  end  to  all  the  sentimental  non- 
sense about  widows  and  orp>hans,  and  say 
bluntly :  "  We  want  your  money ;  pay  us 
the  largest  |x>ssible  premiums  and  we 
will  give  >'ou  the  smallest  i>ossibie  returns. 
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We  ^tUI  accept  your  money  as  a  trust, 
and  administer  it  for  our  own  advantage ; 
we  will  pay  ourselves  enormous  salaries 
and,  in  one  form  or  another,  pension  the 
different  members  of  our  families;  we 
will  load  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness you  commit  to  us  with  the  heaviest 
possible  expense  of  administration ;  and 
we  will  use  your  money  in  all  kinds  of 
enterprises  for  our  own  benefit,  employ- 
ing as  much  of  it  as  we  see  fit  in  bujring 
legislators  and  contributing  to  campaign 
funds."  If  this  policy  of  frankness  is 
adopted,the  country  will  respect  the  cour- 
age il  it  cannot  trust  the  honesty  of  the 
men  whom  it  now  holds  to  be  not  only  be- 
trayers of  its  honor  but  hypocrites  as  well. 
It  is  high  time  for  plain  dealing ;  the 
country  is  weary  of  scandals  in  high 
places ;  of  men  of  reputation  who  are 
suddenly  discovered  to  be  without  char- 
acter ;  of  moral  sham  and  humbug  among 
the  eminently  respectable.  There  are 
too  many  pious  schemers ;  far  too  many 
well-behaved  self-seekers.  It  we  cannot 
be  honest,  we  can  at  least  stop  pretend- 
ing to  be  what  we  are  not  Let  us  hoist 
the  black  flag  and  stop  sailing  as  a  mis- 
sionary ship. 

Railway  Rate  Regulation 

Mr.  OIncy's  Objections 

Mr.  Richard  OIney  is  perhaps  as  con- 
sistent a  representative  of  the  policy  of 
individualism  applied  to  governmental 
problems  as  modern  political  life  fur- 
nishes. He  is  also  an  able  constitutional 
lawyer.  Anything  he  says  on  the  sub- 
ject of  railway  rate  regulation  by  govern- 
ment carries  weight  and  calls  for  careful 
consideration,  both  because  he  represents 
the  political  sentiments  of  individualistic 
democracy,  and  because  he  represents 
the  objections  to  governmental  regulation 
entertained  by  strict  constructionists  of 
the  Constitution.  In  his  article  in  the 
"  North  American  Review  "  for  October 
he  presents  the  Constitutional  objections 
to  governmental  rate  regulation.  The 
practical  aspects  of  the  question  he  does 
not  consider ;  but  the  student  will  not 
be  likely  to  find  a  more  thorough  state- 
ment of  the  legal  objections  to  a  govern- 
mental interference  with  rates  than  in 


this  article.  The  pertinent  legal  questions, 
he  says,  are  three : 

First,  Does  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution  authorize  Congress  to  prescribe 
the  charges  of  carriers  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness  of  transportation  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  States:  second,  If  it 
does,  may  Congress  delegate  the  power  to  a 
commission;  and,  third,  If  it  does,  is  the 
power  qualified,  and  how,  by  the  Constitu- 
tional prohibition  upon  any  preference  to  the 
ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another  ? 

These  questions  he  considers  in  the 
reverse  order  of  this  statement,  and  he 
concludes :  First,  that  if  Congress  under- 
takes to  regulate  railway  rates,  it  cannot 
allow  differentials  in  favor  of  one  port 
over  another ;  second,  that  if  it  has  power 
to  regulate  rates,  it  cannot  delegate  that 
power  to  a  commission ;  and,  third,  that 
it  has  no  such  power,  for  to  fix  rates  is 
really  to  engage  in  the  business  of  trans- 
portation, and  power  to  engage  in  the 
conduct  of  private  business  has  not  been 
conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  Con- 
gress. The  first  and  third  of  these  ob- 
jections need  not,  we  think,  be  taken 
very  seriously.  At  least  they  seem  to 
us  rather  the  pleas  of  a  lawyer  than  the 
views  of  a  statesman. 

I.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
"no  preference  shall  be  given  by  any 
Regulation  of  Commerce  or  Revenue  to 
the  Ports  of  one  State  over  those  of 
another."  One  of  the  objections  which 
the  advocates  of  Governmental  regula- 
tion have  to  the  present  system  is  that 
this  principle  is  habitually  violated  by 
the  railways;  that  this  violation  is  on 
principle  defended  by  them  and  their 
representatives ;  that  they  are  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  observe  this  principle, 
because  it  is  a  limitation  on  the  powers 
of  the  Government,  not  on  the  powers  of 
private  corporations ;  but  that  the  same 
reasons  which  led  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  insert  this  provision 
make  it  now  reasonable  to  demand  its 
enforcement  by  Government  on  all  rail- 
ways engaged  in  inter-State  commerce. 
In  other  words,  what  Mr.  Olney  r^fards 
as  an  objection  to  Governmental  rate 
regulation  we  reg^d  as  an  additional 
reason  in  favor  of  Governmental  rate  reg- 
ulation. We  want  to  make  it  impossible 
for  private  corjwrations  which  control 
the  public  highways  and  practically  carry 
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on  all  the  inter-State  commerce  to  do 
what  the  Government  is  prohibited  from 
doing.  We  want  to  make  it  impossible 
for  the  railways,  by  preferential  rates,  to 
give  preference  to  the  ports  of  one  State 
over  those  of  another ;  we  want  to  pre- 
vent them  from  using  their  power  to  build 
up  one  port  and  impoverish  another; 
we  want  every  port  and  every  locality  to 
have  the  advantages  which  nature  and 
the  honest  and  intelligent  enterprise  and 
industry  of  its  citizens  give  it,  and  no 
other. 

II.  Mr.  Olney's  third  objection  we 
may  state,  by  a  process  of  necessary  con- 
densation, as  follows:  The  United  States 
has  no  powers  not  expressly  granted  to  it 
by  the  Constitution.  Power  to  regulate 
commerce  is  granted  to  it,  but  not  power 
to  carry  on  commerce.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, without  an  alteration  of  the  Consti- 
tution, own  and  operate  the  railways. 
But  if  it  is  constitutionally  incapable  of 
owning  and  operating  them,  it  is  also 
constitutionally  incapable  of  prescribing 
their  charges  for  services,  because  "  the 
rate-making  power — the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  charges  for  transportation — is 
the  very  essence  of  the  ownership  of  the 
transportation  business.  Upon  the  exer- 
cise of  this  power  depend  the  profits  to 
get  which  the  business  is  undertaken, 
and  except  for  which  it  would  not  be 
undertaken  at  all." 

We  think  also  that  this  objection 
is  not  to  be  taken  very  seriously.  To 
regulate  the  manner  in  which  a  busi- 
ness is  to  be  carried  on  is  not  the  same 
as  to  carry  on  the  business.  To  pre- 
scribe the  hours  during  which  labor  may 
be  carried  on  in  a  factory  is  not  to  carry 
on  the  factory.  To  prescribe  that  no 
money-lender  may  charge  more  than  six 
per  cent,  interest  is  not  to  engage  in  the 
vocation  of  money-lending.  Most  cities 
regulate  the  rates  of  fare  which  may  be 
charged  by  cabs ;  but  no  one  has  ever 
supposed  that  this  is  the  same  as  the 
municipal  conduct  of  a  cab  business. 
New  York  State  has  for  years  regulated 
the  rates  which  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  may  charge  for  passengers,  but 
New  York  State  has  not  been  engaged 
in  the  transportation  of  passengers.  Mr. 
Olney's  statement  that  "  the  severance 
of  the  ownership  of  a  business  from  the 


power  to  determine  the  returns  from  it 
being  impracticable  in  point  of  fact,  is 
to  be  deemed  also  impossible  in  point  of 
law,"  seems  extraordinary  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  city  in  which  Mr.  Olney 
lives  all  the  transportation  of  passengers 
is  carried  on  as  a  private  business,  and 
the  rate  which  cabs,  carriages,  and  trolley 
lines  may  charge  is,  practically  in  all 
cases,  determined  by  law. 

Whether  the  United  States  may  engage 
in  business  or  not  we  shall  not  here  dis- 
cuss ;  but  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
under  which  others  may  engage  in  busi- 
ness, and'to  regulate  the  manner  in  which 
that  business  is  to  be  carried  on,  is  not  to 
engage  in  business.  The  difference  be- 
tween administration  and  regulation  is 
tolerably  clear.  The  administration  is 
subject  to  the  regulation ;  it  is  a  carrying 
out  of  the  regulation  in  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  cases  which  arise.  The 
Constitution  explicitly  gives  to  Congress 
power  "to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  and  among  the  several 
States,"  and  this  implies  power  to  deter- 
mine who  may  carry  on  such  commerce, 
and  under  what  conditions  they  may 
carry  it  on. 

III.  There  is,  however,  a  serious 
Constitutional  question  involved  in  the 
proposal  to  give  to  a  Department  of  the 
Government  power,  not  only  to  set  aside 
an  unjust  rate,  but  also  to  determine 
what  rate  ought  to  be  substituted.  That 
question  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Olney: 
"Even  if  Congress  may  itself  dictate 
rates  of  National  transportation,  is  it 
competent  for  Congress  to  delegate  that 
power  to  a  commission  ?"  This  question 
the  present  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States  answers  in  the  affirmative ; 
Mr.  Olney,  an  ex-Attomey-General,  an- 
swers it  in  the  negative ;  dicta  of  United 
States  Judges  are  quoted  by  Mr.  Olney, 
inclining,  some  to  one,  others  to  the 
other  side  of  the  question.  It  cannot  be 
definitely  settled  except  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

But  while  this  question  is  important, 
it  is  not  final.  Congress,  in  its  power  to 
regelate  inter-State  commerce,  could  pro- 
hibit any  corporation  from  engfaging  in 
inter-State  commerce  unless  it  first  took 
out  a  license  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  it  could  make  submission  to 
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supervision  and  regulation  through  a 
department  of  the  Government  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  such  a  license.  If 
the  strict  constructionist  questions  this 
statement,  he  will  hardly  question  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  deal  with 
railways  as  it  has  dealt  with  banks.  It 
levied  a  tax  on  all  State  banks,  and  from 
this  tax  it  exempted  the  National  banks ; 
and  it  required  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  privileges  of  a  National  bank  ac- 
ceptance of  Governmental  supervision 
and  regulation.  The  same  policy  pur- 
sued toward  the  railways  would  bring 
all  the  great  inter-State  railways  under 
Government  regulation  as  it  has  brought 
all  the  great  banking  institutions  under 
Government  reg^ation. 

One  'practical  argument  which  Mr. 
Olney  makes  against  intrusting  the 
power  to  regulate  rates  to  a  Department 
of  the  Government  appears  to  us  a 
still  stronger  argument  against  leaving 
them  unregulated.  "  It  is,"  he  says, 
"a  matter  of  common  knowledge — 
of  which  the  courts  take  cognizance 
without  proof — that  the  great  carriers  of 
the  present  day  are  the  railroads.  It  is 
equally  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  the  rates  charged  by  the  railroads 
affect  all  classes  of  ^e  community ;  that 
they  determine  very  largely  the  outcome 
of  all  private  enterprises ;  and  that  upon 
them  hinges  only  too  often  the  material 
well-being  if  not  the  very  existence  of 
towns  and  cities  and  seaports  and  large 
sections  of  the  country."  This  seems  to 
Mr.  Olney  a  reason  why  Congress  should 
not  delegate  this  power  to  aGovemmental 
officer  or  board ;  and  yet  such  an  officer 
would  always  be  answerable  to  Congress  if 
he  performed  the  function  ill.  It  seems  to 
us  a  much  stronger  reason  why  Congress 
should  not  leave  such  a  power — a  power 
which  affects  all  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, determines  the  outcome  of  private 
enterprises,  and  even  the  very  existence 
of  towns  and  cities  and  seaports — in  the 
hands  of  a  body  of  men  working  without 
either  formal  and  organized  co-operation 
among  themselves  or  any  authoritative 
supervision  over  them,  and  without  re- 
sponsibility to  any  superior  power,  except 
in  cases  of  the  grossest  injustice,  and  then 
only  through  the  tedious,  expensive,  and 
often  illusory  processes  of  the  courts. 


A  Chance  for  Municipal 
Statesmanship 

In  its  failure  to  bring  about  a  fusion 
of  anti-Tammany  forces,  the  Citizens* 
Union  of  New  York  may  find  a  chance 
for  rendering  the  highest  kind  of  public 
service.  Free  from  entanglements  with 
any  party  machine,  and  from  the  burden 
of  supporting  a  separate  ticket  of  its 
own,  it  can  cast  the  weight  of  its  num- 
bers, its  intelligence,  and  its  conscience 
in  favor  of  every  candidate,  no  matter 
by  what  party  or  group  nominated,  and 
every  policy,  no  matter  by  whom  advo- 
cated, that  can  command  the  support  of 
conscientious  and  intelligent  men. 

The  duty  which  is  clearly  laid  now 
upon  the  Citizens'  Union  is  Uireefold : 

First,  the  Citizens'  Union  should,  and 
in-  all  probability  will,  concentrate  its 
active  campaigning  to  the  supreme  end 
of  re-electing  Mr.  Jerome  as  District 
Attorney.  Mr.  Jerome  has  defied  the 
bosses,  and  the  bosses  have  accepted 
his  challenge.  Abandoned  by  both 
Democratic  and  Republican  machines, 
Mr.  Jerome  stands  as  a  nominee  by 
popular  petition.  He  has,  as  he  has 
said,  made  "  a  plain  appeal  to  the  people 
over  the  heads  of  the  bosses."  His 
candidacy  represents  the  issue  between 
self-government  and  arbitrary  power,  the 
fundamental  issue  between  liberty  and 
despotism.  To  overthrow  despotism,  to 
destroy,  at  least  for  the  time  being  in 
New  York  City,  the  insolent  and  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  bosses,  the  Citizens' 
Union  can  do  no  better  than  to  bend  all 
its  active  energies.  If  by  organizing 
the  forces  on  Mr.  Jerome's  side  it  should 
turn  the  scale  of  war  in  his  favor,  it 
would  achieve  a  finer  victory  than  it 
could  have  done  by  accepting  the  aid  of 
one  party  machine  in  ousting  another 
party  machine  from  the  City  Hall. 

Second,  the  Citizens'  Union  should 
prepare  a  directory  of  all  the  nominees 
on  all  the  tickets;  in  that  directory  it 
should  give  briefly  the  history  of  every 
candidate  and  state  the  relation  he  bears 
to  the  party  machines  and  to  the  great 
corporations ;  and  it  should  recommend, 
without  partisan  bias,  the  candidates 
worthy  of  confidence.     If  in  any  district 
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there  are  two  opposing  candidates  who 
are  equally  untrustworthy  or  equally  to 
be  commended,  the  Citizens'  Union 
should  state  that  fact.  As  it  is  now,  the 
ordinary  voter,  knowing  little  or  nothing 
of  the  men  who  ask  his  suffrage,  votes 
for  all  the  candidates  of  one  party  or  the 
other  without  discrimination.  It  is  upon 
popular  ignorance  concerning  candidates 
for  office  that  the  boss  depends  for 
hoisting  into  office  men  who  will  do  his 
bidding.  If,  by  publishing  information, 
the  Citizens'  Union  will  strike  at  this 
ignorance,  it  will  strike  at  one  source  of 
corrupt  and  inefficient  government. 

Third,  die  Citizens'  Union  should 
present  in  a  judicial  form  to  the  voters 
of  the  city  the  current  municipal  issues, 
giving  its  sanction  to  that  view  of  those 
issues  which  regards  not  the  advantage 
of  a  party  but  the  welfare  of  the  city. 
Thus,  it  should  describe  and  define  the 
issue  of  municipal  ownership ;  it  should 
make  clear  the  distinction  between  the 
municipal  ownership  and  the  municipal 
operation  of  public  utilities ;  it  should 
state  fairly  the  arguments  both  for  and 
against  either  ownership  alone  or  owner- 
ship with  operation.  The  party  speakers 
cannot  be  depended  on  to  do  this  ;  they 
will  generally  argue  only  for  that  which 
will  make  for  party  or  personal  advan- 
tage, and  they  will  even  try  to  confuse  the 
minds  of  voters  by  drawing  them  away 
from  die  consideration  of  municipal 
issues  to  issues  not  involved  in  the  elec- 
tion ;  and  most  of  the  newspapers,  hav- 
ing party  or  personal  axes  to  grind,  can- 
not be  depended  upon  in  this  particular 
any  more  than  the  party  orators.  The 
Citizens'  Union,  if  it  will  simply  make 
clear  the  questions  before  the  voters  for 
answer,  can  make  the  election  a  munici- 
pal election  indeed.  By  this  means  it 
will  do  more  than  help  to  put  an  efficient 
and  honest  ir.in  into  office;  it  will  re- 
move from  honest  and  efficient  men  in 
the  future  much  of  the  handicap  they 
now  bear  because  of  popular  ignorance 
of  municipal  questions  which  has  been 
sedulously  cultivated  by  the  bosses. 

The  three  great  needs  in  the  govern- 
ment of  American  cities  to-day  are,  first, 
for  men  who  will  fight  on  behalf  of  hon- 
esty ;  second,  for  the  habit  of  independ- 
ent voting ;  and,  third,  for  the  honoring 


of  municipal,  as  against  State  or  National, 
issues.  These  are  emphatically  the  needs 
of  New  York  City  now.  If  during  this 
coming  campaign  municipal  issues  are 
magnified,  if  on  election  day  the  voters 
exercise  independence,  and  if  when  the 
ballots  are  counted  Mr.  Jerome  is  found 
to  be  elected,  sound  municipal  govern- 
ment everywhere  in  the  United  States 
will  receive  new  vigor.  To  die  munici- 
palization of  issues,  to  the  cultivation  of 
independent  voting,  and  to  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jerome,  the  Citizens'  Union  should 
devote  itself  with  all  its  might  It  may 
yet  save  the  city. 

Henry  Irving 

The  death  of  Sir  Henry  Irving  was 
in  key  with  his  life,  and  was  invested 
with  dramatic  dignity  by  reason  of 
the  very  circumstances  which  probably 
caused  it.  At  sixty-eight  few  men  can 
bear  the  tremendous  strain  of  continu- 
ous work  which  this  distinguished  actor 
imposed  upon  himself — a  strain  brought 
upon  him  to  a  very  large  extent  by  his 
devotion  to  his  ideals  of  his  art,  his  un- 
failing kindness  of  nature,  and  by  his 
indifference  to  the  details  of  business  as 
compared  with  his  absorption  in  every 
element  that  went  to  make  perfect  stage 
craftsmanship.  He  was  giving  a  series 
of  farewell  performances  in  the  English 
provinces,  and  on  Friday  evening  of  last 
week  appeared  in  Tennyson's  "  Thomas  Ik 
Becket,"  one  of  his  most  intellectual 
although  not  one  of  his  most  character- 
istic rdles.  It  was  noticed  that  he  had 
acted  for  several  nights  under  pressuie, 
and  was  apparentiy  suffering  from  physi- 
cal weakness.  When  the  curtain  fell  on 
his  last  performance,  as,  in  his  striking 
impersonation  of  the  great  priest,  he  lay 
dying,  his  last  words  spoken  from  die 
stage  were,  "Through  night  to  light, 
into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord,  into  Thy 
hands  I"  He  left  the  theater  at  once, 
and  silently.  Immediately  on  reaching 
his  rooms  at  the  hotel  he  was  observed 
to  be  in  great  pain ;  physicians  were 
summoned,  but  before  diey  could  reach 
him  the  actor  died  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  his  old  friends,  but  without 
uttering  a  word.  Two  days  before  his 
death  a  luncheon  was  given  him  in  the 
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Bradford  Town  Hall,  and  an  address 
presented  on  behalf  of  his  many  admir- 
ers by  the  Mayor  of  the  city.  In  his 
reply  Sir  Henry  spoke  of  himself  as  one 
"  the  sands  of  whose  life  were  fast  run- 
ning out,"  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  municipal  theaters,  declaring  his  belief 
that  the  standard  of  the  drama  as  distin- 
guished from  miscellaneous  entertain- 
ments of  all  sorts  would  by  this  means 
be  successfully  upheld,  and  that  the  time 
would  come  when  the  theater  will  be 
accepted  as  necessary  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. Not  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  the  passage  out  of  life  of  a 
public  man  attracted  so  much  attention 
from  the  English  press ;  and,  as  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  case,  every  comment  is  a 
testimony  to  the  pride  of  England  in  the 
superiority  of  character  and  the  unques- 
tioned genius  of  a  man  who  must  be 
regarded  as  the  first  actor  in  the  English- 
speaking  world. 

Bom  in  obscure  conditions  of  life  in 
February,  1838,  after  a  brief  schooling 
Irving  secured  a  position  as  clerk  in  a 
London  East  India  house.  Becoming 
interested  in  the  study  of  elocution,  he 
discovered  his  bent  and  adopted  the 
stage  as  a  career  in  1856;  appearing 
first,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  in  Bulwer's 
"Richelieu."  He  joined  a  stock  com- 
pany in  Edinbuigh,  and  played  with  the 
leading  stars  of  his  time ;  it  is  reported 
that  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  of 
his  connection  with  this  company  he 
played  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
parts.  For  a  number  of  years  he  ser^'ed 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  English  pro- 
vincial towns,  distinguishing  himself  by 
his  extraordinary  industry,  his  marvelous 
power  of  masterir  ^  difficult  roles,  and  his 
unswerving  devuion,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  deal  of  mediocrit>'  and  vulgarity, 
to  the  highest  ideals  of  the  actor's  pro- 
fession. In  1874  he  presented  "Ham- 
let" for  the  first  time,  and  made  such 
an  impression  that  the  play  ran  for 
two  hundred  nights.  The  next  year 
he  gave  a  new  interpretation  of  "  Mac- 
beth;" the  following  year  he  appeared 
in  "Othello,"  and  in  1878  gave  his 
first  performance  of  "  Louis  XL,"  which 
has  long  been  regarded  by  many  of 
the   most  competent   students  of   the 


stage  as,  on  the  whole,  his  most  original 
and  characteristic  part ;  furnishing  full 
play  for  his  extraordinary  sense  of  the 
picturesque,  his  subtlety,  and  his  power 
of  vivid  personation.  The  following 
year  London  saw,  for  the  first  time, 
his  -Shylock,  one  of  the  most  striking 
interpretations  of  the  character  ever  seen 
on  the  English  stage,  though  it  failed  to 
command  the  same  universal  admiration 
as  his  Louis  XI. 

Sir  Henry  was  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  America  with  Miss  Terry  in  1883, 
and  was  promptly  accepted  as  a  dramatic 
artist  of  the  first  order,  received  every- 
where with  enthusiasm,  studied  with  in- 
telligent attention,  and  welcomed  as  a 
leading  representative  of  his  profession. 
In  1885  "  Faust "  was  produced  in  the 
Lyceum  Theater,  London,  at  a  great 
cost,  and  with  an  elaboration  of  artistic 
effects  which  perhaps  had  never  been 
equaled  on  the  stage  up  to  that  time. 
The  personation  was  not  one  of  Irving's 
greatest  successes,  but  the  ensemble  of 
the  play  was  a  masterpiece  of  artistic 
effectiveness.  Irving  had  studied  many 
of  the  details  for  several  years,  and  gave 
the  freest  range  to  his  passion  for  the 
perfection  of  detail.  When  he  came  to 
this  country  on  his  fourth  and  last  tour 
in  America,  two  years  ago,  he  was  still 
acting  with  his  old  energfy  and  with  that 
marvelous  vitality  which  the  tremen- 
dous labors  of  nearly  fifty  years  had 
hardly  dimmed.  His  enunciation  had 
gfTown  somewhat  indistinct,  his  manner- 
isms had  become  intensified  with  age, 
but  the  greatness  of  his  conceptions  and 
the  dignity  of  his  acting  seemed  to  be- 
come more  distinct  and  luminous  as 
time  went  on.  His  "  Robespierre," 
produced  in  London  in  1899,  was  one 
of  his  most  striking  peisonations,  while 
his  "  Dante,"  judged  from  the  standard 
he  had  made  for  himself,  was  a  failure. 
It  was  picturesque,  but  lacked  dramatic 
coherence ;  it  was  an  elaborately  staged 
spectacle,  but  it  was  not  a  real  play,  and 
even  Irving  could  not  invest  it  with 
dramatic  interest.  During  the  later  years 
of  his  life  he  had  received  many  kinds 
of  recognition  from  the  highest  authority. 
The  University  of  Glasgow  gave  him  his 
first  LL.D.  in  1899,  and  he  was  subse- 
quently heard  at  many  colleges  and  uni- 
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versities,  and  always  with  the  deepest 
interest  Five  years  earlier  he  was 
knighted  by  Queen  Victoria — an  extraor- 
dinary compliment  to  a  profession  which 
was  so  long  under  the  social  ban. 

It  is  easy  and  natural  in  the  first 
hour  of  the  passage  of  so  great  a  master 
from  the  field  of  life  to  overrate  his 
genius  as  an  actor.  That  he  had  genius 
will  not  be  denied  even  by  those  who 
were  most  critical  of  his  performances ; 
but  that  he  belongs  in  the  succession  of 
great  actors  with  Garrick,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Kean,  is  doubtful.  It  was  as  a  dramatic 
artist  that  Irving  attained  a  place  in 
which  he  may  be  said  to  stand  alone  on 
the  English-speaking  stage.  Booth  cer- 
tainly surpassed  him  in  many  important 
qualities  as  an  actor;  but  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  his  conception  of  a  play, 
the  thoroughness  with  which  he  staged, 
dressed,  voiced,  and  acted  it,  he  was 
incomparably  beyond  Booth  or  any 
other  actor  of  his  time.  In  subtlety, 
intensity,  a  certain  power  of  picturesque 
representation,  he  stood  almost  alone. 
In  almost  every  part  there  was  some 
moment  when  he  thrilled  his -auditors, 
but  his  highest  inspirations  were  uncer- 
tain ;  and  while  he  always  commanded 
the  deepest  attention,  he  did  not  always 
make  his  auditors  forget  themselves. 

His  pre-eminence  was  due  to  a  com- 
bination of  high  character,  unusual  in- 
tellectual quality,  and  artistic  gifts  of  a 
rare  order.  He  was  not  only  one  of  the 
foremost  actors  of  his  time,  but  he  was 
also  the  foremost  representative  of  the 
drama.  It  has  often  happened  in  the 
theater,  as  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
literature,  that  a  man  has  been  an  ad- 
mirable artist  without  the  ability  to  mas- 
ter and  formulate  the  principles  of  his 
craft,  to  stand  in  a  large  way  as  its 
interpreter  and  representative.  To  the 
whole  English-speaking  world  Sir  Henry 
Irving  stood  for  the  drama  in  its  highest 
estate  at  a  time  when  the  stage  had 
become  frivolous,  vulgar,  and  sometimes 
indecent.  In  an  epoch  when  the  theater 
was  largely  a  commercial  enterprise  and 
a  commercial  enterprise  only,  Irving 
stood  for  the  drama  as  one  of  the  great 
arts  of  human  •expression.  He  brought 
to  his  work"  a  mind  of  unusual  tenacity 
and  force.     He  was  a  tireless  student, 


an  admirable  writer,  and  a  deeply  inter- 
esting speaker.  A  man  of  striking  per- 
sonality in  appearance,  bearing,  and 
voice,  he  never  appeared  on  any  public 
occasion  without  personifying  to  the  eye, 
to  the  imagination,  and  to  the  intellect 
the  very  best  traditions  of  his  profession. 
His  penetration  and  his  energy  were 
shown  in  the  great  number  of  difficult 
parts  which  he  memorized  and  inter- 
preted ;  his  intelligence  and  literary  skill 
were  seen  at  their  best  in  his  occasional 
discourses  on  the  stage.  No  more  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  subject  of  the 
authorship  of  the  Shakespearean  plays 
has  been  made  than  his  address  on 
Shakespeare  as  a  playwright  delivered 
at  Princeton  several  years  ago.  Of  his 
warm-heartedness,  his  unfailing  kindness, 
his  loyalty  to  his  friends,  his  helpfulness 
to  men  less  fortunate  than  himself  in  his 
own  profession,  there  has  always  been 
abundant  evidence.  Hb  death  robs  the 
stage  of  to-day  of  its  most  dignified  and 
impressive  personality,  and  the  English- 
speaking  world  is  made  poorer  by  the  pas- 
sage out  of  life  of  a  man  who  interpreted 
a  great  art  on  its  very  highest  level 


A   Notable  Novel 

Mrs.  Wharton's  latest  story,  "The 
House  of  Mirth,"  appears  opportunely 
at  the  moment  when  some  critics  of  the 
academic  type  are  agreed  that  literature 
is  an  extinct  force  in  American  life,  and 
that  the  noble  art  of  fiction  has  d^jener- 
ated  into  the  profitable  pastime  of  telling 
entertaining  stories  for  frivolous-minded 
purchasers.  It  rises  at  once  and  with 
the  effortless  power  of  a  true  work  of 
art  into  the  region  of  clear  instinct,  oper>- 
minded  intelligence,  and  dramatic  feel- 
ing, in  which  novels  of  the  first  order 
are  conceived  and  fashioned.  It  justi- 
fies itself  as  a  piece  of  exjjert  work- 
manship. It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  carelessly  written  sentence,  an  obscure 
phrase,  a  halting  paragraph,  in  the  text 
of  the  book.  There  are  passages  which 
might  be  omitted  without  loss  to  the 
dramatic  completeness  of  the  story,  but 
the  passages  which  could  be  condensed 
are  few.  The  thoroughness  of  structure 
which  binds  the  chapters  by  the  logic  of 
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life  not  less  firmly  than  by  the  order  of 
events  is  sustained  by  a  selective  power 
in  the  use  of  words  which  suggests 
Flaubert's  method  without  conveying  any 
sense  of  labor.  The  story  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  most  carefully  calculated,  the 
most  skillfully  handled,  artistic  values 
and  effects  ;  but  the  workmanship  is  the 
manner,  not  the  substance,  of  the  novel. 

Behind  a  piece  of  work  so  happily 
combining  spwntaneity,  divination,  and 
scrupulous  exactness  of  touch  there 
always  lies  an  apprenticeship;  and  in 
the  light  of  this  really  notable  achieve- 
ment it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  stages 
by  which  a  highly  cultivated  and  witty 
woman  has  passed  out  of  what  may  be 
called  the  academic  stage  into  the  region 
of  creative  art.  There  has  been  a  note 
of  prophecy  in  Mrs.  Wharton's  work 
from  the  beginning ;  the  hint  and  some- 
times the  clear  disclosure,  in  her  earlier 
stories,  of  the  novelist  by  the  gift  of  God 
and  the  grace  of  nature,  as  well  as  by 
deliberate  intention  and  exacting  prepa- 
ration. Such  stories  as  "  The  Descent 
of  Man,"  "  The  Reckoning,"  and  "Sanc- 
tuary" predicted  the  deep  human  feeling, 
the  decisive  insight,  the  moral  grasp,  the 
dramatic  energy,  which  lift  "  The  House 
of  Mirth  "  to  a  very  high  plane  of  ar- 
tistic achievement  There  were  other 
stories  from  the  same  hand  which  lacked 
this  touch  of  divination,  this  breath  of 
the  higher  life.  They  were  admirably 
written,  immensely  clever,  delightfully 
witty ;  but  they  were  not  deeply  human- 
ized ;  they  lacked  the  impetus  of  the 
inevitable.  "  The  Valley  of  Decision  " 
was  a  work  of  a  very  high  order  of  talent, 
but  it  lacked  the  impulse  of  genius ;  it 
never  escaped  from  the  delicately  trained 
hand  of  its  fashioner  and  fulfilled  its  own 
destiny  in  its  own  way.  It  was  an  elab- 
orate and  striking  academic  exercise ;  it 
was  not  a  piece  of  original  literature. 

"The  House  of  Mirth"  marks  the 
transition  in  Mrs.  Wharton's  career  from 
the  region  of  cultivated  tastes  and  skill 
to  that  of  free,  direct,  individual  crea- 
tion ;  she  has  often  stood  on  the  thresh- 
hold  of  life ;  now  she  has  entered  into 
its  tragic  and  mysterious  secrets.  To 
say  that  this  story  is  far  and  away  the 
best  novel  of  society  written  by  an 
American  is  to  pve  it  pre-eminence  in 


a  very  small  class ;  for  the  society  novel, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  has  never 
laid  hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  writ- 
ers of  a  country  engrossed  in  settling  the 
more  pressing  problems  of  life.  There 
have  been  stories,  like  "Unleavened 
Bread,"  which  have  dealt  strongly  with 
women  shaped  by  new  social  conditions 
and  unaccustomed  social  environments ; 
but  the  attempts  to  draw  pictures  of  so- 
ciety apart  from  deeper  and  more  com^ 
pelling  interests  have  not  been  many,  nor 
have  they  been  successful.  Mr.  Warner's 
"  Golden  House  "  and  "  That  Fortune  " 
were  the  work  of  an  accomplished  writer, 
but  not  of  a  bom  novelist. 

Mrs.  Wharton  knows  at  first  hand  the 
world  she  describes,  and  her  story  is 
free  from  those  exaggerations,  misplaced 
values,  and  happy-go-lucky  descriptions 
of  society  life  which  make  the  great  ma- 
jority of  so-called  society  novels  cheap 
imitations.  "  The  House  of  Mirth  "  gains 
immensely  by  reason  of  its  moderation, 
firm  handling  of  the  facts,  discriminating 
emphasis,  and  freedom  from  didacticism. 
Mrs.'Wharton  has  escaped  the  danger  of 
setting  up  moral  sign-posts  on  the  road, 
and  has  given  her  novel  a  concentrated 
and  tragic  moral  significance. 

For  "  The  House  of  Mirth  "  is  deeply 
moralized  because  it  is  deeply  human- 
ized ;  it  is  impossible  to  touch  life  at 
first  hand  without  saturating  fiction  with 
the  moral  element ;  for  morality,  as  Mr. 
Morley  says,  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  it  is  the  nature  of  things.  "  Pfere 
Goriot,"  "  Madame  Bovary,"  "  Anna 
Kar^nina,"  "  Vanity  Fair,","  Adam  Bede," 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter,"  must  be  counted 
great  human  documents,  not  because 
they  set  out  to  be  text-books  of  charac- 
ter, but  because  they  touched  the  very 
sources  of  life.  From  its  title  to  its  clos- 
ing paragraph  "  The  House  of  Mirth  " 
is  a  judgment  as  searching,  penetrating, 
relentless  as  life  itself ;  and  yet  it  never 
for  a  moment  ceases  to  be  a  story  of 
absorbing  interest.  No  tract  for  the 
times  could  have  been  more  scathing 
and  opportune ;  but  no  novel  of  the  hour 
is  farther  removed  from  the  didactic 
mood  and  manner.  The  kind  of  society 
which  it  describes  with  merciless  veracity 
has  existed  in  every  generation,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  every  city.    The  story  is 
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laid  in  New  York,  but  it  has  been  told 
again  and  again  of  Rome,  Paris,  Lon- 
don, and  it  might  be  told  of  Boston, 
Chicago,  New  Orieans,  San  Francisco. 
Wherever  men  and  women  attempt  to 
organize  life  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
pleasure,  the  terrible  sag  of  society 
toward  vulgarity  and  corruption  inevi- 
tably shows  itself.  No  fortunate  condi- 
tions of  birth  and  breeding  can  conceal 
the  fact  that  a  fast  society  is  always  a 
vulgar  society.  Human  relations  and 
intercourse  can  be  kept  sweet  and  whole- 
some only  by  generous  aims  and  inter- 
ests'; without  religion,  art,  literature, 
music,  society  always  d^enerates.  Sum- 
ming up  a  scandal  which  involved  a 
number  of  people  prominent  in  English 
society  a  few  years  ago,  the  London 
"  Spectator  "  said  that  the  painful  fea- 
ture of  the  disclosures  in  the  courts  had 
not  been  that  the  people  concerned  were 
immoral,  but  that  their  amusements  were 
so  cheap,  their  interests  so  few  and 
vapid,  their  life  so  insufferably  stupid ; 
and  an  old  noblewoman  of  the  highest 
standing,  referring  to  the  same  scandal, 
asked :  "  Why  do  they  call  us  the  upper 
class  ?  We  seem  to  be  the  lowest  class." 
Some  critics  ^nd  readers  will  insist 
that  Mrs.  Wharton  has  described  soci- 
ety as  a  whole.  She  has  done  noth- 
ing of  the  kind ;  she  has  made  a  first- 
hand study  of  a  section  of  society 
which  is  always  in  evidence  in  every 
large  community,  and  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  leisure  and  wealth 
without  cultivated  tastes  and  generous 
aims.  It  is  possible  that  the  dramatic 
effect  of  the  novel  might  have  been 
heightened  if  a  few  men  and  women  of 
a  different  and  finer  type  had  been 
introduced ;  for  every  one  in  the  story 
is  vulgar,  heartless,  uninteresting,  or  im- 
moral. It  is  impossible  to  emphasize 
the  physical  side  of  life,  cut  off  religious 
influences,  break  away  from  religious 
habits,  give  up  the  reading  of  books, 
make  sport  an  occupation  instead  of  a 
recreation,  without  fertilizing  the  soil 
out  of  which  all  manner  of  silliness, 
inanity,  vulgarity,  and  immorality  grow. 
The  young  woman,  whatever  her  train- 
ing and  standing,  who  drinks  cocktails, 
smokes,  plays  cards  for  money,  and  in- 
dulges in  an  occasional  oath,  may  not 


go  to  the  bad,  but  she  cannot  escape 
becoming  coarse  and  vulgar.  There  may 
be  some  excuse  for  the  newly  rich  women 
who  lose  their  head§  and  imagine  that 
fast  society  is  good  society ;  but  the  dis- 
couraging feature  of  the  situation  is  the 
fact  that  of  late  years  this  set  has  been 
fed  in  Boston,  New  York,  New  Orleans, 
and  other  cities  by  those  whose  tradi- 
tions ought  to  have  conunitted  them  to 
refinement,  dignity,  sweetness,  and  higb- 
mindedness. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  that "  The  House 
of  Mirth  "  will  take  its  place  with  the 
great  works  of  fiction ;  it  is  not  too  soon 
to  recognize  its  veracity,  its  power,  its 
art.  It  is  an  invigorating  piece  of  work 
from  every  point  of  view.  Its  popular- 
ity will  deliver  timorous  writers  and 
captious  critics  from  the  oft-exploded 
tradition  that  superiority  limits  the  read- 
ing of  a  book  and  that  uncompromising 
truth-telling  is  resented  by  all  save  a 
few  choice  spirits.  Mrs.  Wharton  makes 
no  concession  to  the  optimistic  mood 
which  is  supposed  to  dominate  American 
readers,  and  lio  evasion  of  the  inexorable 
logic  of  life.  From  the  first  chapter, 
trifling  indiscretions,  careless  compro- 
mises, minor  infidelities,  b^^in  to  close 
round  Lily  Bart  and  bind  her  hand  and 
foot  until  she  becomes  the  victim  of  a 
series  of  circumstances  none  of  which 
is  really  serious  in  itself,  but  which  taken 
together  forge  an  iron  chain  of  fate. 
And  to  this  achievement,  which  lies 
within  the  reach  of  the  novelist  of  genius 
and  of  no  other,  Mrs.  Wharton  adds  the 
equally  great  achievement  of  exposing 
the  chief  actor  in  her  story  to  contamina- 
tion at  every  turn,  forcing  compromise 
after  compromise  upon  her,  lowering 
her  stage  by  stage  in  position  and  in  her 
own  self-respect,  and  yet  preserving  a 
core  of  integrity  at  the  heart  of  her 
nature  and  sending  her  out  of  life  with 
such  compassion  of  comprehension  that 
not  a  hand  can  be  raised  to  hurl  a 
stone.  In  the  closing  chapter  Mrs. 
Wharton  rises  to  a  height  not  only  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  earlier  work, 
but  where  only  a  few  among  her  cor»- 
temporaries  can  find  place  with  her.  A 
story  of  such  integrity  of  insight  and  of 
workmanship  is  an  achievement  of  high 
importance  in  American  life. 
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In  all  ages  Spectators  have  taken  great 
interest  in  manners,  for  there  are  few 
fomis  of  expression  quite  so  frank  and 
full  of  character.  Manners  are  some- 
times taken  lightly  by  people  who  have 
not  the  Spectator  instinct  for  seeing 
things,  and  who  imagine  in  their  blind- 
ness that  the  way  people  carry  themselves 
in  society  is  a  mere  matter  of  convention. 
It  is  true,  convention  has  something  to 
do  with  it ;  but  character  has  a  great 
deal  more.  Thackeray  has  drawn  sev- 
eral inimitable  portraits  of  well-bom 
bullies  and  blackguards,  who  had  every 
opportunity  of  being  gentlemen,  but 
whose  native  traits  were  too  strong  for 
their  breeding.  A  friend  of  the  Specta- 
tor's who  has  had  the  amplest  oppor- 
tunities of  forming  an  opinion  is  in  the 
habit  of  saying  that  the  best  and  the 
worst  manners  in  the  world  are  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  circles  of  English 
society.  A  woman  of  great  position  in 
London,  with  the  cool  insolence  which 
sometimes  makes  such  women  the  most 
insufferable  bullies,  once  complimented 
Mr.  Lowell  on  his  good  manners,  and 
expressed  astonishment  that  an  American 
should  have  acquired  so  completely  the 
air  of  the  best  society.  "You  foiget, 
madam,  how  favorably  I  have  been  ex- 
posed," was  the  response,  with  a  satiri- 
cal bow.  An  Englishman  was  recall- 
ing, not  long  ago,  the  changed  feeling  in 
England  toward  Americans.  "  Why,  I 
remember,"  he  said,  with  delightful  un- 
consciousness, "  the  time  when  the  feel- 
ing was  so  strong  that  if  an  Englishman 
entered  a  room  and  found  an  American 
there  he  immediately  went  out."  "  Yes," 
replied  the  American,  "  the  change  has 
certainly  been  great.  The  feeling  in 
America  against  the  English  was  so 
strong  a  little  earlier  that  we  sent  them 
all  home." 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
those  who  sit  in  "  the  seats  of  the 
mighty  "  in  England  are  alone  in  their 
.  insolence  ;  the  Russians,  the  Germans, 
and  the  French  furnish  numberless  illus- 
trations of  underbred  people  of  position. 
Such  things  have  been  known  even  in 
our  own  democratic  country.    A  witty 


New  England  woman  was  once  asked 
about  a  certain  family  of  distinguished 
pedigree.     "  They  are  a  tribe  of  Indians 

who  live  in ,  and  have  interesting 

customs,  but  no  manners,"  was  the 
prompt  reply.  There  are  families,  indeed, 
who  assert  their  Colonial  descent  by  uni- 
form and  habitual  rudeness,  as  there  are 
other  families  who  make  it  a  rule  to  wear 
old  clothes  as  an  expression  of  an  assur- 
ance of  social  position  so  well  grounded 
as  to  make  appearances  a  matter  of 
indifference.  Among  Americans, in  many 
cases,  bad  manners  are  due  to  ignorance 
rather  than  to  vulgarity  or  brutality  of 
nature.  The  men  in  public  life  who 
make  spectacles  of  themselves  by  their 
violence  of  language  or  indecency  of 
behavior  have  generally  been  men  who 
have  never  had  a  chance  to  learn  better 
ways.  It  has  happened  more  than  once 
that  the  United  States  Senate  has  made 
a  ruffian  something  of  a  gentleman  before 
it  got  through  with  him.  For  the  back- 
country  habit  of  calling  a  man  a  liar  and 
knocking  him  down  because  he  differs 
with  you  is  gradually  substituted  great 
skill  in  the  use  of  what  is  known  as 
"  parliamentarj-  language ;"  which  means 
vilifying  a  man  up  to  the  line  of  flagrant 
insult  and  stopping  at  the  exact  point 
where  the  Speaker's  gavel  would  fall. 
Congressmen  often  put  their  feet  on 
their  desks  because  that  is  the  attitude 
in  which  they  take  refuge  when  they  are 
bored  at  home.  They  do  not  mean  to 
be  rude  and  uncouth ;  they  are  simply 
ignorant.  There  is  a  good  deal  more 
excuse  for  them  than  for  the  French 
gentlemen  who  tear  one  another's  coats 
in  the  tribune,  or  the  Austrian  gentle- 
men who  pull  up  their  seats,  hurl  ink- 
stands at  their  adversaries,  and  wreck  the 
furniture  in  the  Reichsrath  chamber  by 
way  of  expressing  their  political  feelings. 

® 
Some  striking  examples  of  the  inso- 
lence of  men  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  gentlemen  are  furnished 
by  the  younger  officers  of  the  German 
army.  Many  of  these  officers  are  men 
of  a  charming  simplicity,  vivacity,  and 
courtesj' ;  some  of  them  are  bullies  of 
the  most  offensive  type.  The  assumj>- 
tion  and  assurance  of  this  class  are  quite 
beyond  belief,  while  their  self-satisfac- 
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tion  is  a  joy  to  the  American  with  a 
sense  of  humor.  Years  ago  the  Spec- 
tator was  watching  a  brigade  of  cavalry 
cross  a  bridge  at  Mayence.  The  order, 
bearing,  and  appearance  of  the  men 
were  superb ;  for  the  Germans  are  not 
only  thoroughly  trained  soldiers,  they 
carry  themselves  with  a  splendid  air  of 
soldierly  dignity,  and  they  are  brilliantly 
uniformed.  As  the  men  swept  past, 
with  clanking  sabers,  a  young  officer  pre- 
sented such  an  apparition  of  self-con- 
scious splendor  that  the  Spectator  heard 
one  American,  in  his  near  neighborhood, 
say  to  another,  "  Isn't  he  superb  ?" 
"  Yes,"  was  the  reply ;  "  his  mother  is 
probably  plowing  with  a  cow  this  morn- 
ing." German  officers  are  rarely  of 
peasant  blood,  but  the  strut  in  the  car- 
riage of  the  young  dandy  suggested  a 
recent  acquaintance  with  good  clothes. 

Americans  who  have  been  subjected  to 
this  form  of  military  insolence  have  often 
met  it  with  cool  wit  or  still  cooler  cour- 
age. A  refreshing  example  of  thinking 
of  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment 
was  furnished  by  an  American  who  was 
dining  in  a  hotel  in  Germany  with  his 
wife  and  sister,  who  were  very  attractive 
women.  Two  young  officers  of  super- 
cilious bearing  entered  a  little  later, 
seated  themselves  at  a  table  not  far  dis- 
tant, and  immediately  began  to  stare  at 
.  the  American  party.  A  girl  with  a 
basket  of  small  bouquets  was  passing 
from  table  to  table,  and  was  speedily 
summoned  by  these  young  men,  who 
selected  two  bouquets  with  somewhat 
conspicuous  care.  The  American  in- 
stinctively divined  their  purpose,  and, 
when  the  girl  approached  his  table  for 
the  purpose  of  presenting  the  bouquets 
to  the  two  ladies,  called  her  to  his  side, 
took  out  of  his  purse  two  marks,  sent 
them  to  the  officers  with  his  thanks  in 
words  which  could  be  heard  distinctly, 
and  handed  the  bouquets  to  his  wife 
and  sister.  The  "  international  incident " 
ended  at  that  point. 

® 
Cool  courage  is  sometimes  better  than 

cool  wit.     Last  July  three   Americans 

with  their  wives  happened  to  be  thrown 

with  three  German  officers  on  a  driving 

trip.    The  conduct  of  the  officers  was 


characterized  from  the  start  byaggressive 
selfishness  and  impudence  which  the 
Americans  wisely  ignored.  One  day  the 
three  officers — young,  vigorous  men — 
rushed  into  the  dining-room  as  soon  as 
the  inn  was  reached  where  luncheon  was 
to  be  taken,  and  laid  their  cards  at  the 
best  places,  as  was  their  habit  Titles 
were  on  all  the  cards.  Two  of  the  Amer- 
icans were  elderly,  and  the  third  was  far 
from  athletic.  It  happened  that  the 
wife  of  this  gentleman  entered  the  room 
without  him,  laid  her  hand  on  a  chair 
next  the  German  party,  and  was  about 
to  seat  herself,  when  one  of  the  officers 
came  up  behind,  took  her  hand  firom 
the  chair,  thrust  her  rudely  aside,  and 
sat  down.  One  of  the  Americans  was 
on  his  feet  in  a  moment,  when  the  hus- 
band of  the  insulted  woman  opened  the 
door.  The  incident  was  rapidly  de- 
scribed to  him.  He  seated  his  wife  in 
another  chair,  and,  returning  to  the  man 
who  had  insulted  her,  said  he  would 
see  him  in  the  smoking-room  immediately 
after  luncheon.  The  older  Americans 
looked  forward  with  some  apprehension 
to  the  interview,  but  when  the  officers 
entered  the  room  the  younger  American 
promptly  confronted  the  offender,  told 
him  that  he  was  a  bully  and  a  coward 
who  had  disgraced  his  Uniform  and  dis- 
credited his  profession,  and  gave  him  his 
choice  between  prompt  apolc^y  or  an  old- 
fashioned  thrashing  then  and  there.  The 
officer  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  see  the  lady  whom  he 
had  insulted,  and  made  a  most  humble 
apology.  He  was,  perhaps,  thinking  of 
what  might  be  done  in  Berlin ;  for,  as 
an  Englishman  said  last  summer,  with 
great  frankness,  "  it  is  de  rigueur  to  be 
polite  to  Americans  nowadays." 
® 
These  illustrations  of  the  prevalence 
of  bad  manners  among  the  well-born 
might  be  paralleled  in  almost  every 
society;  they  show  what  die  Spectator 
had  in  mind  when  he  set  out  to  put  on 
record  these  fragmentary  impressions: 
that  the  study  of  manners  is  a  serious 
occupation,  that  the  Spectator  has  a 
legitimate  place  in  this  busy  ^ge,  and 
that  whether  a  man  shall  be  a  gentleman 
or  not  depends  not  on  his  birth  but  on 
his  character. 
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THE    KOREAN  PEOPLE 

THE     PRODUCT     OF    A 

DECAYED    CIVILIZATION 

BY  GEORGE   KENNAN 

special  Correspondent  for  The  Outlook  in  the  Far  East 

The  first  article  in  this  series  on  Korea  and  its  people  appeared  in  The  Outlook  for 
October  7  under  the  title  "  Korea,  a  Degenerate  State."  A  third  article,  dealing  with  the 
future  of  Korea  under  the  leadership  of  Japan,  will  follow. — The  Editors. 


WHEN  one  lands  in  Korea, 
"  sizes  up  "  the  people  as  best 
he  can  by  personal  observa- 
tion, and  then  seeks  to  obtitin  from  the 
foreign  residents  a  comprehensive  and 
trustworthy  estimate  of  Korean  character 
and  capacity,  he  finds  himself  utterly 
unable  to  reconcile  or  combine  the  opin- 
ions expressed.  One  missionary  informs 
him  that  the  Koreans  "  have  more  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  temperament  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  Oriental  nation," 
while  another  declares  that  they  are 
"utterly  unable  to  think  or  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  age  in  which  they 
live."  One  man  says  that  they  are  "  a 
dignified,  trustworthy,  and  kind-hearted 
race,"  while  another  insists  that  they  are 
liars,  robbers,  gamblers,  and  drunkards, 
and  "  have  every  vice  possible  to  a  mild- 
mannered  heathen  race,  with  the  single 
exception  of  smoking  opium."  A  teacher 
in  Pingyang  or  Gensan  thinks  that "  they 
are  much  superior  to  the  Japanese," 
while  another,  in  Fusan  or  Seoul,  says 
that "  their  habits  and  manner  of  life  are 
such  as  to  confirm  one  in  the  belief  that 
they  have  reached  the  lowest  condition 
possible."  When  the  investigator,  in 
his  search  for  information,  finds  in  the 
statements  of  old  residents  such  wide 
discrepancies  and  irreconcilable  incon- 
sistencies as  these,  there  is  nothing  for 
him  to  do  but  grub  for  facts  and  draw 
his  own  conclusions  from  them.  I  have 
tried  to  do  so,  with  the  results  herein 
set  forth. 

The  first  impression  that  the  Korean 
people  make  upon  an  impartial  and  un- 
prejudiced newcomer  is   strongly  and 


decidedly  unfavorable.  In  the  fantastic 
and  unbecoming  dress  of  the  Ming 
Dynasty,  which  they  all  wear,  they  look 
so  much  like  clowns  in  a  circus,  or  minor 
characters  in  a  comic  opera,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  take  them  seriously.  The 
domestic  environment  and  personal  hab- 
its of  the  lower  classes  are  filthy  and 
repulsive  in  the  extreme  ;  the  moony, 
expressionless  faces  of  the  petty  officials 
and  gentlemen  of  leisure  who  saunter 
through  the  streets  fanning  themselves  or 
smoking  long-stemmed  pipes  show  no 
signs  of  character  or  traces  of  experi- 
ence ;  and  the  unemployed  workingmen, 
in  dirty  white  cotton  jackets  and  baggy 
trousers,  who  lie  here  and  there  asleep 
on  the  ground  with  flies  crawling  over 
their  closed  eyelids,  do  not  compare  at 
all  favorably  with  the  neat,  alert,  indus- 
trious laborers  of  Japan.  Generally 
speaking,  the  whole  Korean  population 
seems  to  be  lacking  in  dignity,  intelli- 
gence, and  force. 

As  one's  field  of  observation  widens 
so  as  to  take  in  country  as  well  as  town, 
and  to  include  moral  as  well  as  physical 
and  intellectual  characteristics,  one's 
first  impressions  harden  and  one's  bad 
opinion  of  the  people  settles  into  a  con- 
viction. They  are  not  only  unattractive 
and  unsympathetic  to  a  Westerner  who 
feels  no  spiritual  or  religious  interest  in 
them,  but  they  appear  more  and  more  to 
be  lazy,  dirty,  unscrupulous,  dishonest, 
incredibly  ignorant,  and  wholly  lacking 
in  the  self-respect  that  comes  from  a 
consciousness  of  individual  power  and 
worth.  They  are  not  undeveloped  sav- 
ages ;  they  are  the  rotten  product  of  a 
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decayed  Oriental  civilization.  It  is  my 
intention,  in  this  article,  to  consider  the 
Korean  people  in  some  detail,  as  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  prob- 
lem that  Japan  is  trying  to  solve. 

Approaching  the  Koreans  historically, 
and  inferring  their  character  from  that 
of  their  ancestors,  one  would  expect  to 
find  them  in  possession  at  least  of  good 
natural  ability,  and  of  some  of  the  ripened 
fruits  of  discovery  and  invention.  They 
used  money  as  a  medium  of  exchange 
more  than  a  thousand  years  ago ;  they 
made,  in  1401,  the  first  metal  type  that 
were  ever  used ;  they  had  a  phonetic 
alphabet  before  1450  ;  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  mariner's  compass  in 
1525  ;  they  made  an  astronomical  instru- 
ment, which  they  called  a  "  heaven-meas- 
urer," in  1550;  they  used  a  mortar  with 
an  explosive  shell  as  early  as  1 592 — long 
before  such  things  were  known  in  Europe ; 
and  in  that  same  year  they  attacked  the 
Japanese  invaders  with  a  war-ship  which 
they  had  plated  and  protected  with  iron. 
Most  of  these  devices  and  contrivances 
were  of  their  own  invention  and  manu- 
facture. The  Arab  geogfrapher  Korad- 
adbeh,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century, 
and  who  was  the  first  Western  writer  to 
mention  Korea,  speaks  of  nails,  saddles, 
satin,  and  porcelain,  as  Korean  prod- 
ucts ;  and  in  the  records  of  the  Japanese 
we  find  that  the  latter  learned  from  their 
more  advanced  neighbors  such  arts  of 
civilization  as  silk-culture  and  weaving, 
landscape  gardening,  flower  arrange- 
ment, architecture,  printing,  painting, 
and  music,  and  obtained  from  them  such 
manufactured  articles  as  harnesses,  bro- 
cades, pictures,  Satsuma  faience,  weap- 
ons, banners,  and  flags.  Many  of  these 
things  the  Koreans  doubtless  borrowed 
from  the  Chinese ;  but  the  essential 
point  is  that  they  had  them,  made  them, 
or  used  them,  many  centuries  ago,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  been  far  more  civ- 
ilized and  refined  then  than  they  are  now. 

Exactly  how  and  for  what  reason  the 
Koreans  began  to  deteriorate,  and  grad- 
ually lost  the  imjjerfect  but  promising 
civilization  which  they  had,  we  may  never 
fully  know.  The  crushing  of  the  feudal 
system  before  it  had  a  chance  to  develop 
probably  had  something  to  do  with 
the  decay  of  the  more  manly  virtues ; 


the  system  of  education  which  they 
adopted  from  China  may  have  exercised 
a  cramping  and  benumbing  influence 
upon  national  character ;  and  the  selfish 
and  corrupt  bureaucratic  government 
under  which  they  lived  doubtless  re- 
pressed originality  and  initiative,  discour- 
aged individual  enterprise,  and  crushed 
personal  liberty ;  but  even  after  due 
allowance  has  been  made  for  all  of  these 
adverse  conditions  and  crippling  misfor- 
tunes, the  decline  of  Korea,  in  compari- 
son with  the  simultaneous  rise  of  Japan, 
seems  to  be  a  mysterious  and  inexpli- 
cable phenomenon. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  article  the 
people  of  Korea  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.,  first,  the  "  yangbans," 
or  gentry,  who  rule  and  enjoy,  but  who 
originate  nothing  and  produce  nothing ; 
and,  second,  the  coolies,  or  peasants, 
who  produce  all,  but  who  own  nothing 
and  enjoy  nothing.  Both  classes  have 
the  same  vices,  but  one  is  in  the  saddle 
while  the  other  is  imder  foot  If  the 
coolies  were  the  riders  and  the  yangbans 
the  footmen,  the  state  of  affairs  would 
be  no  better,  because  neither  class  has 
honor  enough  to  rule  justly,  ability  enough 
to  understand  modem  conditions,  or 
patriotism  enough  to  put  country  above 
self.     Both  have  gone  down  hill  together. 

1 .  The  yangbans.  Mr.  Whigham,  who 
is  as  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
Koreans  as  most  foreigners,  describes 
the  yangban  as  follows :  •'  R^arding 
the  Korean,  in  his  loose  white  robes  and 
ridiculous  horse-hair  hat,  with  its  broad 
flat  brim  and  ribbons  under  the  chin, 
and  taking  into  consideration  the  bovine 
stare  and  hanging  jaw  with  its  sparse 
tuft,  you  would  best  describe  him  as  a 
mixture  between  a  Quaker  and  an  ami- 
able goat.  Or,  from  another  point  of 
view,  he  resembles  the  pale  ghost  of  what 
a  Chinaman  was  a  thousand  years  ago. 
He  is  more  set  in  his  ancestor-worship 
than  the  Chinese ;  more  Confucianist 
than  Confucius  ;  more  stereotyped  in  his 
dress  than  even  the  blue-skirted  Celes- 
tial, and  belongs  to  a  social  structure 
whose  limitations  are  adamantine.  If 
it  seems  a  hopeless  task  to  lift  the  China- 
man out  of  his  groove,  it  is  a  hundred 
times  more  difiicult  to  change  the  habits 
of  the  Korean.    The  Chinaman  has  so 
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many  good  points  that  it  is  possible  even 
to  defend  his  civilization  against  our 
own.  The  Korean  has  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  recommend  him  save  his  good 
nature." 

This  is  perfectly  true  so  far  as  it  goes ; 
but  conservatism  is  not  the  yangban's 
worst  failing,  and  with  all  his  good 
nature  he  is  capable  of  horrible  cruelty 
and  ferocity.  Regarding  him  either  as 
citizen  or  ruler,  his  worst  vices  are  self- 
ishness, laziness,  untruthfulness,  dishon- 
esty, treachery,  and  greed.  If  he  occu- 
pies an  official  position,  he  uses  it  as  a 
means  of  "  squeezing  "  the  unfortunate 
peasants  whose  interests  he  ought  to 
promote;  and  if  he  happens  to  be  out 
of  office,  he  will  lie,  bribe,  or  bear  false 
witness  in  order  to  secure  the  dismissal 
of  those  who  are  in,  and  get  a  chance  to 
do  a  little  robbing  on  his  own  account. 
In  waging  factional  warfare  for  ascend- 
ency or  power,  he  uses  any  weapon  that 
will  destroy,  regardless  of  its  nature ; 
and  in  dealing  with  a  dangerous  rival 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  resort  to  false 
arrest,  imprisonment,  torture,  or  even 
murder.  He  cares  nothing  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country  ;  he  seems  incapable 
of  loyalty  or  fidelity  ;  of  everything  worth 
knowing  he  is  as  ignorant  as  an  Eskimo ; 
and  he  is  lazy  to  the  marrow  of  his 
bones.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
but  with  these  I  shall  deal  later. 

In  a  previous  article,  entitled  "  A  De- 
generate State,"  I  have  set  forth  with 
sufficient  fullness,  perhaps,  the  vices  of 
die  yangban  as  a  ruler,  and  I  shall  there- 
fore confine  myself  mainly  now  to  his 
characteristics  as  a  citizen  and  a  man. 
As  a  citizen  he  is  pre-eminently  a  gen- 
tleman of  leisure.  Manual  labor  is  not 
only  distasteful  to  him,  but  is  regarded 
by  him  as  dishonorable  and  degrading. 
Official  position  may  force  him  to  a  lan- 
guid exercise  of  his  mental  faculties,  but 
nothing  will  compel  or  induce  him  to  do 
with  his  hands  anything  that  another 
can  do  for  him.  He  has,  as  a  rule,  un- 
limited command  of  coolie  service,  but 
if  reduced  to  poverty  he  will  become  a 
hanger-on  of  a  more  prosperous  relative 
rather  than  submit  to  the  humiliation  and 
d^^adation  of  work.  In  his  attitude 
toward  his  womenfolk  he  is  contemptu- 
ous or  indifferent.     He  keeps   concu- 


bines if  he  can  afford  to  do  so,  and  refers 
CO  his  wife  as  "  kechip  "  (female)  or  "ko- 
siki "  (what-d'-ye-call-her),  although  she 
is  far  more  important  in  the  economy  of 
the  household  than  he  is,  and  possesses 
many  of  the  virtues  that  he  lacks.  He 
is  a  great  stickler  for  ceremony,  and 
regards  "  yei,"  or  proper  form,  as  more 
important  than  honesty,  truthfulness,  or 
patriotism.  He  may  have  some  educa- 
tion, but,  if  so,  it  is  confined  to  Chinese 
calligraphy  and  knowledge  of  the  Chi- 
nese classics,  and  is  as  useless  and  out 
of  date  in  nineteenth<entury  life  as  cata- 
pults and  battering-rams  would  be  in 
nineteenth-century  warfare.  Occasion- 
ally he  becomes  a  doctor,  but  his  attain- 
ments as  a  medical  man  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  his  surgery  is  limited 
to  acupuncture  and  moxa,  while  the  prin- 
cipal remedies  in  his  pharmacopoeia  are 
musk-sac  for  melancholy,  beef's  gall  for 
digestion,  bear's  gall  for  the  liver,  cow- 
dung  for  sores,  dragon's  teeth  for  the 
heart,  caterpillars  for  bronchitis,  mag- 
gots for  delirium,  and  dried  snake-skins 
for  colic.  And  from  the  heights  of  such 
knowledge  as  this  he  looks  down  with 
contempt  ujwn  the  science  of  the  West  1 
As  Mr.  Whigham'has  said,  the  yang- 
ban is  intensely  obstinate  and  conserva- 
tive, and  seems  to  be  no  more  capable 
of  adapting  himself  to  a  changed  envi- 
ronment than  an  oyster  would  be  of 
crawling  out  of  his  shell  and  migrating 
to  another  sea-basin  across  the  land. 
His  religion  is  nominally  ancestor-wor- 
ship, with  the  Confucian  system  of  ethics 
as  an  annex,  but  this  imported  form  of 
religious  faith  seems  never  to  have  su- 
perseded an  earlier  and  stronger  belief 
in  devils,  hobgoblins,  and  malicious 
spirits  of  all  sorts,  who  must  be  bribed, 
frightened,  or  appeased.  Every  town 
and  village  has  its  sorcerers,  soothsayers, 
and  spirit  mediums,  who  are  employed 
or  consulted  by  all  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation, from  the  Emperor  in  his  palace 
to  the  coolie  in  his  mud  hut.  In  Seoul, 
before  the  advent  of  the  Japanese,  there 
are  said  to  have  been  more  than  a  thou- 
sand sorcerers,  "mudangs,"  and  sha- 
mans. Most  of  them  now  have  been 
expelled  from  the  city  or  driven  into 
hiding,  and  their  implements  have  been 
pubUcly  burned  in  the  streets,  but  they 
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are  still  protected  in  the  palace,  where, 
with  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  dancing- 
girls,  they  enjoy  Imperial  favor. 

The  most  competent  foreign  observers 
in  Korea  attribute  the  intellectual  degen- 
eration of  the  yangbans  largely  to  the 
benumbing  and  paralyzing  eflfects  of 
Chinese  education.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gale, 
for  example,  says :  "  The  mystery  is  that 
so  many  bright  minds  can  be  content 
with  so  low  a  civilization  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly due,  in  some  way,  to  the  damaging 
influence  of  the  Chinese  classics.  Hav- 
ing inhaled  this  teaching  from  childhood, 
they  have  gradually  lost  their  natural 
traits,  and  have  become  more  and  more 
artificial,  ever  striving  to  mortify  the 
man  that  is,  and  to  put  on,  for  new  man, 
a  ghost  of  antiquity.  We  aim  at  the 
development  and  preparation  of  the  stu- 
dent in  a  practical  way  for  the  life  that 
is'  before  him,  but  the  Korean  has  no 
such  thought  He  aims  to  fix  or  asphyx- 
iate the  mind,  in  order  that  he  may  shut 
the  present  out  and  live  only  in  the  past 
Development  is  our  idea;  limitation  is 
his.  With  us  education  is  an  exercise 
of  the  faculties  in  order  that  the  mind 
may  grow ;  in  Korea  it  is  like  a  foot- 
bandage,  or  plaster-of-Paris  jacket,  for 
the  mind ;  once  fairly  put  on,  all  growth 
and  development  is  at  an  end."  Mr. 
Hulbert  declares  that  "  the  Korean 
youth  walks  into  life  backward,  waving 
a  tearful  adieu  to  the  phantoms  of  past 
glories  instead  of  resolutely  facing  the 
enemies  of  present  advancement  and 
hailing  the  advent  of  better  things." 

Limitation  of  education  to  a  mere 
knowledjje  of  the  Chinese  classics  may 
explain  satisfactorily  the  intellectual  de- 
cline of  the  j-angbans.  but  it  does  not 
account  for  their  moral  degeneration. 
Confucius  did  not  teach  selfishness,  un- 
truthfulness, dishonestv-.  treachery,  and 
greed,  and  >-et  the  Korean  upper  class 
has  acquired  in  some  way  all  of  these 
\noes,  while,  with  the  sirwrle  exception  of 
ri!;,\l  respect,  it  has  learned  none  of  the 
Confi:cian  \nrroes. 

Idle,  isjTsorant,  conceited,  superstitious, 
sclrish.srnxxiy,  and  often  cruel,  the  >'ar!j:- 
Km  noiiid  st^rm  to  be  an  abs^vutely  im- 
lv>s>:Mo  pers.-'H  tv->  do  an>ihirc:  ■with  or 
n-.,\ke  anyth;:^i:  out  of,  if  we  d:d  not  know 
that  in  rare  coses  and  under  escx  ptional 


influences,  he  has  been  r^ienerated  and 
redeemed.  Missionary  '  schools,  Chris- 
tian education,  and  foreign  travel  have 
transformed  a  few  of  the  gentry  into 
intelligent,  trustworthy,  and  patriotic 
men ;  and  if  a  few  can  be  uplifted  and 
made  over,  there  is  hope  for  the  rest — 
or  at  least  for  the  generation  that  is  to 
come.  Yun-Chi-Ho,  the  present  Vice- 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  an  honest, 
enlightened,  and  patriotic  official,  and 
there  are  several  more  like  him.  The 
secretary  of  the  Severance  Hospital  in 
Seoul  is  an  educated  yangban  who  is 
working  indefatigably  at  the  preparation 
of  a  series  of  modem  text-books  on 
chemistry,  pathology,  and  bacteriology 
for  the  use  of  Korean  medical  students ; 
and  there  are  a  few  capable  and  hard- 
working Korean  mechanics  and  engi- 
neers in  the  railroad  machine-shops  at 
Fusan,  in  the  American  gold  mine  north 
of  Pingyang,  and  in  the  electric  light  and 
traction  works  at  Seoul.  These,  and 
other  cases  which  mig^t  be  cited,  show 
that  while  Korean  character  has  been 
cramped,  twisted,  and  distorted  by  cen- 
turies of  repression,  bad  government, 
and  antiquated  instruction,  it  has  not 
been  hopelessly  ruined.  Something  may 
yet  be  made  of  it  by  mental  and  moral 
training.  As  the  Japanese  proverb  says, 
"Even  an  insect  an  inch  long  has  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  of  soul ;"  and  with 
encouragement  and  cultivation  the  frac- 
tional soul  of  the  Korean  insect  may  be 
so  developed  that  it  will  pervade  the 
whole  organism. 

Taking  the  yangbans  and  officials, 
however,  as  they  now  are,  there  would 
seem  to  be  absolutely  no  hope  of  them. 
Even  Mr.  Hulbert  tfte  editor  erf  the 
"  Korea  Re\iew,"  who  is  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  the  people  of  the  peninsula 
in  general,  admits  that  "the  men  who 
would  rule  well  and  justly  may  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  erf  die  hand," 
and  that  "  there  is  no  hope  of  good  gov^ 
emment  in  Korea  by  Koreans  until  the 
countrj*  has  secured  the  benefit  of  genu- 
ine education."  It  is  his  belief,  as  well 
as  that  of  most  of  the  foreign  residents, 
that  the  people  of  Korea,  left  wholly  to 
themsel\-es.  will  never  rise  above  their 
present  le\'el.  because  the  ruling  class 
has  become  bc^iekssly  cornipt,  and  die 
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nation,  as  a  whole,  has  lost  the  power  of 
self-regeneration.  It  may  be  forced  into 
virtue,  but  it  will  never  turn  to  virtue  of 
its  own  accord.  It  is  like  a  human  body 
in  which  disease  has  gone  beyond  Na- 
ture's methods  of  self-cure.  The  few 
Koreans  who  would  accept  advice  and 
friendly  help  in  the  work  of  reform  are 
not  strong  enough  to  combat  the  evil 
influences  which  center  in  the  palace, 
and  the  many,  who  have  the  power,  are 
wholly  destitute  of  civic  virtue,  and  want 
no  advice  that  would  interfere  with  their 
privileges  or  lessen  their  hold  upon  the 
people  whom  they  oppress  and  rob. 
Their  ig^norance,  selfishness,  superstition, 
and  greed  are  at  present  invincible. 

2.  The  coolies,  or  peasants.  The  Ko- 
rean coolie  shows  no  signs  of  diminish- 
ing virility  or  of  physical  degeneration. 
He  is  much  stronger  than  the  Japanese 
of  the  same  class,  and  considerably  taller, 
but  he  lacks  the  islander's  enterprise 
and  industry,  and  probably  does  less 
work  in  a  month  than  the  Japanese  ac- 
complishes in  a  week.  In  the  cities  and 
towns,  moreover,  he  is  restricted — or 
restricts  himself — to  a  few  kinds  of  labor, 
while  the  Japanese  can  turn  his  hand  to 
twenty  things,  and  never  waits  idly  for 
a  particular  kind  of  employment  to  come 
to  him.  If  an  urban  coolie  in  Korea  is 
a  burden-bearer — as  most  of  them  are — 
he  loafs  or  goes  to  sleep  on  the  ground 
while  he  is  waiting  for  somebody  to  give 
him  a  load.  If  a  Japanese  coolie  finds 
that  burden-bearing  ability  is  not  in 
active  demand,  he  hustles  around  in 
search  of  something  else  that  he  can  do. 
You  will  very  seldom  see  a  Japanese  idle 
or  asleep  in  the  daytime.  Outside  of 
the  cities  and  towns  the  Korean  peasant 
is  a  farmer,  and,  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  cultivated 
fields  along  the  Scoul-Fusan  Railway  and 
in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Tadong  River 
below  Pingyang,  he  labors  with  as  much 
industry  and  diligence  as  you  could  ex- 
pect from  a  man  who  knows  that  every- 
thing he  can  produce  pver  and  above  a 
bare  subsistence  will  probably  be  taken 
away  from  him  by  the  strong  hand  of 
official  power.  There  is  no  incentive  to 
work  strenuously  when  there  is  no  secu- 
rity for  surplus  or  savings. 

The  enviroimient  and  personal  habits 


of  the  Korean  peasants  are  repulsive 
and  disgusting.  The  clothes  of  those 
that  I  have  seen  could  hardly  be  pawned 
for  five  cents  a  suit,  even  when  cleaned 
and  disinfected,  and  the  mud  huts  in 
which  they  live  are  so  foul  and  noisome 
that  they  would  be  shunned  by  any  civil- 
ized animal  higher  than  a'  pig.  They 
seldom  wash,  have,  apparently,  no  change 
of  garments,  and  kill  the  insects  in  the 
clothes  that  they  wear  by  still-hunting 
with  the  thumb-nail  or  by  biting  all  the 
seams.  They,  are  indifferent  or  insen- 
sible to  smells,  and  loaf  or  smoke  in 
perfect  contentment  on  the  edges  of 
drains  filled  with  excrement  or  g^arbage. 
Every  now  and  then  they  are  swept 
away  by  thousands  in  a  great  epidemic 
of  cholera,  due  almost  wholly  to  the 
filthiness  of  their  habits  and  environ- 
ment; but,  instead  of  looking  to  their 
water  supply  and  cleaning  up  their  prem- 
ises, they  attribute  the  disease  to  rats, 
which  produce  cramps  by  crawling  up 
inside  their  legs  and  bodies ;  and  they 
try  to  frighten  away  these  rats  by  rub- 
bing the  parts  affected  with  cat-skins, 
and  by  tacking  paper  silhouettes  of  cats 
on  the  doors  of  their  houses.  Four  or 
five  miles  east  of  Seoul,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Han  River,  there  is  a  little 
hamlet  which  bears  the  name  of  "  Cat," 
and  its  inhabitants  feel  perfectly  sure 
that  cholera  will  never  invade  it,  because 
the  disease-producing  rats  will  not  dare 
to  approach  a  village  so  called. 

The  moral  character  of  the  Korean 
peasants  is  that  which  might  naturally  be 
expected  in  an  ignorant  and  oppressed 
j)eople,  whose  rulers  teach  them  deprav- 
ity by  example,  if  not  by  precept,  and 
whose  religion  lays  far  more  stress  upon 
propitiation  of  the  imps  and  devils  that 
are  supposed  to  cause  the  baleful  phe- 
nomena of  the  external  world  than  upon 
the  suppression  of  the  vicious  impulses 
and  tendencies  which  originate  in  the 
human  heart.  Every  Korean  recognizes 
the  necessity  of  controlling,  by  threat, 
bribe,  or  sacrifice,  the  malevolent  spirits 
of  the  mountains,  the  trees,  and  the  air ; 
but  he  no  more  thinks  of  controlling  and 
disciplining  himself  than  he  would  think 
of  preventing  cholera  by  obeying  the 
laws  of  sanitation.  He  worships  his 
dead  ancestors,  but  it  never  occurs  to 
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him  to  adopt  their  virtues — if  they  had 
any — or  so  to  live  as  to  be  worthy  of 
respect  and  religious  reverence  when  he 
dies  and  becomes  an  ancestor  himself. 
Viciousness  seems  to  pay  better  and 
give  more  satisfaction  than  virtue,  and 
he  has  no  conception  of  duty  either  to 
his  ancestors  or  to  his  descendants. 

According  to  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Gifford, 
who  spent  eight  years  in  Korea  as  a 
missionary,  "  Lying  "  among  the  Korean 
people  "  is  univerMd ;  stealing  is  fright- 
fully common;  and  gambling,  in  spite 
of  severe  punitive  laws,  is  widely  prac- 
ticed. Social  vice  prevails,  and  vice 
that  is  unspeakable.  Patriotism  and 
public  spirit  are  practically  undeveloped 
qualities."  This  may,  perhaps,  be  too 
sweeping ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
I  think,  that  the  Koreans,  generally, 
stand  very  low  in  the  scale  of  morality 
and  culture.  I  hesitate  to  compare  them 
with  the  San  Domingans,  because  they 
surpass  the  latter  in  natural  endowments 
and  capacity ;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  them  below  the  Tagalogs,  Visayans, 
and  the  Filipinos  generally.  A  p)eople 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  what  the  govern- 
ment makes  it,  and  the  rule  of  Spain, 
with  all  its  defects  and  vices,  was  more 
favorable  to  the  development  of  character 
than  the  rule  of  the  Korean  emperors 
and  yangbans.  The  latter  not  only 
sapped  the  prosperity  and  crushed  the 
spirit  of  the  inferior  class,  but  set  it  an 
example  of  every  vice  that  can  take  root 
and  flourish  in  the  soil  of  a  decaying 
Oriental  civilization. 

To  me,  personally,  the  vices  of  the 
Korean  people — their  laziness,  untruth- 
fulness, dishonest}',  and  immorality — are 
less  surprising  and  less  discouraging 
than  their  almost  incredible  ignorance 
and  savagery.  Take,  for  example,  the 
story  diat  Dr.  W.  B.  McGill  tells,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  "  Korea  Review," 
with  regard  to  his  observations  in  Kong- 
ju,  a  prefecture  only  a  hundred  miles 
south  of  SeouL  He  begins  by  narrating 
his  experience  with  a  band  of  Korean 
fanatics  who  danced  themselves  into  such 
a  frenzy  that  they  had  hemorrhages  from 
the  lungs,  and  who  believed  that  the  evil 
went  out  of  them  with  the  flo»-ing  blood. 
He  then  describes  a  crowd  of  boys,  who, 
when  he  happened  to  see  diem,  were  eat- 


ing the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog,  which  they 
had  fished  out  of  a  sewer  and  had 
held  over  a  lire  just  long  enough  to 
singe  off  the  hair.  His  next  experience 
is  summarized  by  the  editor  of  the 
"  Review  "  as  follows :  "  One  day  he  was 
startled  by  his  boy,  who  came  in  to  say 
that  four  men  and  one  woman  had  just 
been  hanged.  The  next  morning  he 
saw  three  of  the  bodies  hanging  from  a 
willow-tree  just  outside  the  town,  and 
two  broken  ropes  to  show  where  the 
others  had  hung.  The  woman  and  a 
boy  had  been  cut  down  during  the  night 
It  was  said  that  the  woman  was  a  mur- 
deress, who  had  fed  her  husband  with 
lamprey  eeb  in  his  rice  and  so  poisoned 
him.  When  he  was  dead,  she  tore  his 
face  off  so  that  he  could  not  be  recog- 
nized." In  his  letter  to  the  "  Review  " 
Dr.  McGill  then  says :  "  I  went  to  the 
prison,  and  talked  Uiroug^  a  hole  in  the 
door  with  those  inside.  Some  were 
thieves  and  others  murderers.  There 
were  thirty-seven  in  all.  One  of  them 
seemed  to  show  some  signs  of  contrition. 
He  said  that  he  and  three  others  got 
into  a  fight  on  the  way  home  from  a 
funeral,  and  that  one  of  them  was  killed. 
They  were  all  drunk  at  the  time.  Most 
of  these  thirty-seven  were  hanged  within 
a  week.  I  know  of  some  forty-five  who 
were  hanged  within  a  month.  From  a 
distance  I  witnessed  nine  of  them  beii^ 
hung  to  a  single  branch,  so  close  to  one 
another  that  their  faces  touched.  Two 
little  boys  stood  near  me  crying.  I 
asked  them  what  the  matter  was,  and 
they  said, 'That  is  our  father.'  Two  or 
three  days  later  these  bodies  were  taken 
down.  Some  were  thrown  into  the 
ditch,  and  some  were  half  buried,  so 
that  a  hand,  a  foot,  or  a  toi^cnot  showed 
above  the  surface  of  the  gjound.  The 
dogs  had  been  helping  themselves.  In 
that  same  place  there  were  many  skulls 
and  other  portions  of  the  human  skeleton. 
It  was  said  that  a  few  years  ago  a  large 
number  of  tonghaks  were  placed  in  a 
group  there  and  a  fire  built  around  them. 
As  I  was  going  home,  after  witnessing 
the  hanging  above  described,  I  met  an 
old  woman  with  a  grass-hook  or  sickle 
in  her  hand.  When  I  asked  her  where 
she  was  goipg,  she  said  that  she  was 
going  to  cut  down  her  son,  who  had  Just 
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been  hanged.  I  also  met  another  old 
woman,  and  two  younger  ones  with  chil- 
dren, who  were  going  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  ajun  told  me  that  there  were 
about  forty  more  to  be  hanged  soon. 
My  servant  was  going  along  the  road  at 
dusk  and  neared  a  village.  There  were 
nine  policemen  just  behind  him.  The 
door  of  an  inn  opened,  and  the  first 
policeman  fell  pierced  by  a  shot,  while 
the  others  scattered  in  all  directions. 
Three  thieves  had  stopped  there  to  eat, 
and  did  not  propose  to  be  disturbed." 

In  commenting  on  this  letter  from  Dr. 
McGill,  Mr.  Hulbert,  the  editor  of  the 
"  Review,"  says :  "  It  is  no  pleasure  to 
record  these  horrors,  but  they  give  us 
just  a  glimpse  of  native  life  in  Korea. 
The  cruelty,  the  brutality,  the  cheapness 
of  human  life,  are  appalling ;  and  such 
things  occur  not  only  in  Kongju  but  all 
over  the  country." 

An  American  mining  engineer,  who 
recently  spent  some  months  prospecting 
for  gold  in  northern  Korea,  told  me  that 
on  one  of  his  trips  through  the  interior 
he  came,  one  afternoon,  on  a  crowd  of 
Koreans  who  were  engaged  in  some  kind 
of  sorcery,  or  propitiation  of  evil  spirits. 
They  were  gathered  about  a  raised  plat- 
form, on  which  he  noticed  an  object 
which  seemed  to  be  moving  or  struggling. 
Stopping  to  examine  it,  he  found,  to  his 
horror,  that  it  was  a  young  pig,  which 
bad  been  held  in  boiling  water  and  had 
then  been  taken  out  and  put  up  on  the 
platform  to  die  in  slow  agony.  This 
torture  of  living  animals  had  been  going 
on  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the  mining 
engineer's  indignation  was  so  roused  by 
it  that  he  went  to  the  head  man  of  the 
village  and  declared  that  if  it  were  not 
stopped  he  would  stop  it  himself  by 
force.  As  he  was  traveling  with  a  strong 
armed  party,  he  was  able  to  intimidate 
the  Koreans,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
making  them  suspend  the  torture  and 
tear  down  the  platform. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  too  wild,  fantas- 
tic, or  preposterous  for  Korean  belief. 
Some  years  ago  the  report  was  spread 
throt^out  the  peninsula  that  the  Euro- 
peans and  Americans  were  stealing 
Korean  children  and  boiling  them  in 
kettles  for  food.  The  circulation  of 
preposterous  stories  oi  this  kind  caused 


so  much  excitement  and  disorder  that  it 
became  necessary  to  quiet  the  people  by 
means  of  an  Imperial  proclamation. 

Many  of  the  Korean  beliefs  have  no 
more  superficial  plausibility  than  this  one, 
and  are  based  upon  ideas  which  in  a 
civilized  country  could  hardly  be  enter- 
tained seriously  outside  of  Bedlam.  The 
inhabitants  of  Pingyang,  for  example, 
regard  their  boat-shaped  city  as  a  real 
boat.  At  any  rate,  they  have  planted 
big  stone  posts  in  the  ground  at  one  end 
of  it  for  the  purpose  of  mooring  it,  and 
they  will  not  dig  wells  within  its  limits 
because  making  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
a  boat  would  sink  it'  One  can  hardly 
comprehend  the  working  of  minds  which 
believe'  that  cholera  is  caused  by  internal 
rats  and  may  be  checked  by  frightening 
the  rats  away  with  paper  cats,  and  that 
a  city  which  happens  to  be  boat-shaped 
in  outline  is  really  a  boat  and  may  be 
scuttled  and  sunk  by  digging  wells  in  its 
bottom. 

Of  this  same  sort  are  many  of  the 
beliefs  with  regard  to  burial.  Koreans 
pay  the  greatest  possible  respect  to  the 
spirits  of  the  dead — ^mourning  for  them 
and  making  offerings  to  them  constantly 
— and  yet  they  often  wrap  the  bodies  of 
these  honored  dead  in  straw  mats,  put 
them  out  in  the  fields,  and  allow  them  to 
lie  rotting  in  the  sun  for  days  or  weeks, 
while  the  geomancers,  or  "  ground-doc- 
tors," are  consulting  their  books  and 
making  extensive  topographical  surveys 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  safe,  suit- 
able, and  auspicious  burial-places.  If  a 
grave  on  a  mountainside  have  no  barrier 
of  hill  or  ridge  below  it,  to  dam  back 
and  restrain  the  flow  of  beneficent  spirit- 
ual influence  from  the  bodies  of  deceased 
relatives,  the  grave-luck  of  the  family 
may  all  run  down  into  the  valley  and 
be  lost  I 

When  one  fixes  one's  attention  exclu- 
sively upon  the  vices  of  the  Koreans, 
and  pictures  in  imagination  their  treach- 
erous murders  and  cruel  tortures,  the 
public  exposure  of  human  heads  on 
spikes,  the  tearing  asunder  of  human 
bodies  with  bullocks,  the  sending  of 
bloody  fragments  of  dismembered  "  trai- 

■  I  heard  this  myself  in  PinRyanR,  and  it  is  confirmed 
by  Hulbert  and  Gale.  See  the  latter's  "Konau 
Sketches,"  p.  82. 
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tors  "  to  the  provinces  by  special  couri- 
ers, the  gouging  out  of  human  eyes,  the 
torture  of  helpless  animals  in  the  propi- 
tiation of  evil  spirits,  the  eating  of  dead 
dogs  picked  up  in  sewers,  the  clearing  out 
of  jails  by  means  of  wholesale  and  indis- 
criminate executions,  and  the  universal 
belief  in  devils,  sorcerers,  soothsayers, 
"mudango,"  cholera  rats,  and  paper 
cats,  one  feels  disposed  to  class  the 
Koreans,  morally  and  intellectually,  with 
the  people  of  Hayti  and  San  Domingo, 
and  to  despair  of  their  regeneration. 
But  their  case  is  not  absolutely  hopeless. 
As  their  poverty  is  the  result  of  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  which  may  be  checked 
and  remedied,  so  their  mental  and  moral 
condition  is  due  to  ignorance  and  super- 
stition which  may  be  gradually  amelio- 
rated by  better  educational  methods  and 
more  thorough  and  adequate  training. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Korean 
people  have  had  little  instruction  of  any 
kind,  and  no  modern  enlightenment 
whatever.  The  Government  had  no 
educational  department  until  the  Japa- 
nese virtually  compelled  the  Emperor  to 
establish  one  in  1894;  and  even  now  there 
are  only  fifty  primary  schools  and  3,180 
scholars  in  a  country  which  probably  has 


a  population  of  1 2,000,000.*  If  these  few 
schools  gave  modem  instruction  and 
moral  training,  they  might  perhaps  be  of 
some  use;  but  they  teach  little  more 
than  reading  and  writing  of  the  Chinese 
classics,  and  have  no  ameliorating  influ- 
ence upon  character. 

With  a  demoralizing  inheritance  of 
savage  superstitions  from  a  remote 
Asiatic  ancestry,  with  a  corrupt  and 
brutal  government  to  repress  every 
attempt  at  reform,  and  with  an  antiquated 
system  of  Chinese  training  to  cramp  and 
fetter  all  minds  that  had  natural  capacity 
for  improvement  and  growth,  the  degen- 
eration of  the  Korean  people  was  almost 
inevitable.  It  has  now  progressed  so 
far  as  to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of 
self<ure,  but  it  may  yet  be  arrested  by 
foreign  interference.  Japan  has  finally 
undertaken  to  stop  the  process  of 
decay ;  remedy  the  evils  of  bad  govern- 
ment ;  encourage  honesty,  industry,  and 
public  spirit ;  and  substitute  modem  en- 
lightenment for  the  gloomy  darkness  of 
semi-barbarism.  It  is  a  gigantic  experi- 
ment, and  it  may  or  may  not  succeed ; 
but  we,  who  are  trying  a  similar  experi- 
ment in  the  Philippines,  must  regard  it 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  sympathy. 


Can  the  Word  of  God  be  Burned? 

By  Henry  Goodwin  Smith 


A  RECENT  lesson  in  the  Inter- 
national Sunday-school  course 
bore  the  title,  "  Jehoiakim  bums 
the  Word  of  God."  It  is  well  to  arouse 
interest,  and  even  to  stir  up  a  little 
excitement,  on  a  drowsy  August  Sunday, 
but  ought  the  title  of  a  Sunday-school 
lesson  to  raise  the  query,  "  Is  it  tme  ?" 

Does  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  from 
which  the  lesson  was  taken,  affirm  that 
the  "  Word  of  God  "  was  burnt  ?  Does 
the  Bible  warrant  the  view  that  the  Wf^rd 
of  God  is  inflammable  or  combustible  ? 
Should  our  Protestant  Sunday-school 
scholars  be  taught  a  materialistic  and 
superficial  and  unscriptural  idea  of  the 
"  Word  of  God  "  ?  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  show  that  the  statement 
"  Jehoiakim  bums  the  Word  of  God  "  is 
not  based  on  Scripture,  religion,  or  reason. 


The  passage  in  Jeremiah  (ch.  xxxvi.) 
makes  mention  of  a  "  roll  of  a  book," 
on  which,  it  is  said, "  Barach  wrote  from 
the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all  the  words  of 
Jehovah,  which  he  had  spoken  unto 
him."  Jehoiakim,  the  king,  cut  this  roll 
into  pieces  with  a  penknife,  "  and  cast  it 
into  the  fire  that  was  in  the  brazier,  until 
all  the  roll  was  consumed  in  the  fire." 
According  to  the  narrative,  a  "  roll "  was 
bumed,  not  a  Word  of  God.  The  dis- 
tinction is  made  very  clearly  between 
the  word  or  words  of  Jehovah  spoken  to 
the  prophet  and  the  parchment  roll  on 

'I  do  not  include  the  missionary  schools,  which 
have  given  a  modern  tiaininf!  to  many  hundreds  ot 
Korean  cliildren,  nor  a  few  onvate  schools  established 
and  supported  by  individuals.  I  shall  have  occasion 
in  my  next  article  to  say  something  of  missionary 
schools,  and  to  show  how  the  success  of  missionary 
enterprise,  particularly  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
peninsula,  affords  great  encouragement  to  all  who  be- 
li«v«  in  the  possible  r^;eneiation  of  the  Korean  people. 
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which  these  words  were  written.  The 
Word  of  God  is  spiritual,  personal,  inde- 
structible; the  roll,  and  that  alone,  is 
consumed.  Baruch  reads  "  in  the  book 
the  words  of  Jehovah."  The  book  and 
the  words  of  Jehovah  are  distinguishable. 
We  are  not  told  that  Baruch  read  the 
Word  of  God  as  a  book.  It  is  said 
later  that  the  word  of  Jehovah  came 
again  to  Jeremiah  in  a  message  against 
Jehoiakim.  The  statement  is,  "Thou 
hast  burned  this  roll."  In  Hebrew 
usage  this  could  not  read,  "  Thou  hast 
burned  my  Word."  The  narrative  in  the 
book  of  Jeremiah  gives  no  justification 
for  the  assertion,  "  Jehoiakim  burns  the 
Word  of  God."  It  should  be  "  Jehoiakim 
bums  the  roll." 

Throughout  the  Bible  the  Word  of  God 
is  represented  as  the  Message  of  the 
Living  God  to  living  men.  Never  once 
is  it  restricted  to  the  words  of  a  docu- 
ment In  the  Old  Testament  the  Word 
of  Jehovah,  or  the  Word  of  Elohim,  was 
his  inunediate,  personal  Voice  in  the 
soul  of  the  prophet.  The  Word  of  God 
in  the  New  Testament  is  the  Evangel, 
the  Good  News  preached  in  the  Spirit  by 
living  apostles  of  the  Gospel.  In  only 
two  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
(Mark  vii.  13  and  John  x.  35)  is  the 
conception  "  Word  of  God  "  connected 
with  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and 
neither  of  these  verses  requires  a  docu- 
mentary interpretation  of  the  phrase. 

Moreover,  many  very  important  pas- 
sages forbid  the  documentary  conception 
of  the  phrase.  Word  of  God.  The  Word 
of  God  came  unto  John  the  Baptist. 
While  Paul  was  in  bondage  he  rejoiced 
that  the  Word  of  God  was  not  bound. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  it  is  said 
the  worlds  were  framed  by  the  Word  of 
God.  Christian  theology  centers  in  a 
Word  made  flesh. 

Nowhere  from  Genesis  to  the  Reve- 
lation does  the  expression  "  Word  of 
God  "  require  the  meaning  of  Bible,  or 
the  collection  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures.  The  venerable  Protestant 
and  Catholic  tradition  that  the  Bible 
alone  is  the  Word  of  God  is  utterly 
unsustained  by  any  statement  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves.  Everywhere  in 
these  Scriptures  the  Word  of  God  is  a 
living,  personal  Message.     Never  is  it 


limited  to  the  letter  of  an  ancient  manu- 
script. 

Our  Protestant  theology  is  here  found 
to  be  in  a.  curious  plight.  It  holds  as 
fundamental  truth  that  the  Scriptures 
alone  are  the  Word  of  God.  And,  as  a 
logical  consequence  of  this,  it  holds  that 
all  fundamental  truth  can  be  proved  by 
Scripture.  And  yet  Scripture,  when 
closely  examined,  fails  absolutely  to 
prove  this  first  fundamental  truth  that 
the  Scriptures  alone  are  the  Word  of 
God,  and  teaches,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Word  of  God  includes  far  more 
than  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  "Wee  Kirk,"  that  stout  little 
victorious  band  of  Simon-pure  Scotch 
Protestants,  has  for  its  Moderator  the 
Rev.  Murdo  MacQueen.  It  is  reported 
that  he  recently  declared  that  the  United 
Free  Kirk  is  an  institution  which  Satan 
has  set  up  in  Scotland  to  propagate 
deadly  error  and  heresy  and  to  mutilate 
and  to  sap  and  to  undermine  and  to  tear 
in  tatters  the  Word  of  God. 

The  Rev.  Murdo  MacQueen  does 
not  agree,  apparently,  with  the  Psalmist 
that  the  Word  of  Jehovah  is  settled 
forever  in  heaven.  On  this  earth,  or  at 
any  rate  in  Scotland,  it  seems  to  be  in 
a  very  unsettled  and  precarious  condi- 
tion. 

The  Wee  Kirk  view  of  the  Word  of 
God  is  interesting,  although  somewhat 
hard  to  define.  If  it  is  being  muti- 
lated by  Satan  and  the  United  Free 
Kirk,  it  would  seem  to  be  some  sort  of 
an  organic  body.  But  it  is  also  being 
sapped  and  undermined.  This  suggests 
a  fortress,  or  at  least  a  locality  which  is 
insidiously  attacked.  Yet  how  can  a 
locality  be  torn  in  tatters  ?  Here  the 
perfervid  Scotch  genius  evokes  the  figure 
of  a  war  banner  blazoned  with  the  in- 
signia of  the  clan  of  the  Elect.  Group- 
ing together  these  thoughts  as  far  as  is 
possible,  it  is  evident  that  the  Wee  Kirk 
considers  that  the  Word  of  God  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  very  easily  injured, 
and  is  now  in  extreme  jeopardy.  It  is 
something  so  fragile  that  bad  men  can 
work  awfu'  havoc  on  it.  And  yet, 
strange  to  say,  all  this  havoc  is  wrought 
by  theories  and  assumptions  that,  they 
say,  are  absolutely  baseless  and  untrue  I 
The  Wee  Kirkers  have  a  wee  view  of 
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the  Word  of  God,  and  an  entirely  nn- 
scriptural  view. 

But  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  them. 
They  have  history  and  Protestant  logic 
to  fortify  their  stubborn  consciences. 
They  would  lay  down  life  in  defense  of 
the  Word  of  God,  as  they  interpret  that 
Word ;  and  yet,  they  themselves  being 
witnesses,  it  is  a  form  that  they  are  ex- 
ceeding zealous  for,  a  material  thing,  a 
"  roll  of  a  book,"  which  they  mistake  for 
the  spiritual,  eternal  Word  that  shall  not 
return  void  unto  God.  In  good  old 
Biblical  words,  they  have  turned  aside 
to  follow  an  idol — as  demonstrably  an 
idol  as  Dagon  or  Bel. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  recent  de- 
fenses of  traditional  Protestant  theories 
is  the  work  entitled  "  The  Integrity  of 
Holy  Scripture,"  by  the  Rev.  John 
Smith,  D.D.,  of  Edinburgh.  From  the 
fame  of  this  lK>ok,  which  is  in  all  the 
churches,  it  would  seem  that  David  has 
appeared,  and  Higher  Criticism  has  been 
smitten  in  the  forehead. 

Among  the  sins  and  errors  of  modern 
scholarship,  none  seems  to  Dr.  John 
Smith  to  be  greater  than  this,  that  on 
the  assumptions  of  the  Critical  theory 
"the  Bible  is  no  longer  the  solitary, 
immediate  unveiling  of  God."  It  is 
pleasant  to  agree  where  we  may.  The 
assertion,  intended  as  an  accusation,  is 
entirely  correct,  as  an  assertion.  Of 
course  the  Bible  is  not  the  solitary,  im- 
mediate unveiling  of  God,  on  the  Critical 
hypothesis.  Will  the  opponent  of  Criti- 
cism affirm  that  which  he  upbraids  Criti- 
cism for  not  affirming  ?  He  who  affirms 
that  the  Bible  is  the  solitary,  immediate 
unveiling  of  God  finds  no  support  in  the 
spirit  or  the  letter  of  Scripture.  There 
are  many  statements  in  the  Bible  which 
are  inconsistent  with  that  view.  The 
Bible  does  not  sanction  the  opinion  that 
it,  the  Bible,  as  a  document,  is  an  imme- 
diate unveiling  of  God.  The  direct  rev- 
elation of  God,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, is  invariably  to  a  person  and  not 
to  a  parchment. 

The  Scriptures  record  many  unveil- 
ings  of  God  to  man's  soul.  They  never 
limit  the  unveiling  to  the  record  of  it. 
They  would  contradict  themselves  if 
they  did.  Let  us  be  thankful  if  Criti- 
cism is  sending  us  back  from  fictitious 


dogma  about  the  Bible  to  the  Biblical 
view  of  the  iible. 

A  year  or  two  ago  "  The  Presbyte- 
rian "  commended  very  highly  an  article 
by  a  well-known  clergyman,  and  quoted 
the  following  words  as  a  "  beautiful  and 
striking  paragraph :" 

It  appears,  then,  that  to  Jesus  Christ  the 
Bible — the  Old  Testament  as  we  have  it- 
was  the  one  supreme  certainty  in  religion, 
the  one  sure  light  in  the  dark  places  of  ufe. 

This  paragfraph  may  or  may  not  be 
beautiful,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
stalwart  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  or- 
thodoxy it  certainly  is  "  striking,"  for  it 
is  striking  straight  at  the  Westminster 
doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  If 
Christ  had  divine  knowledge,  or  super- 
human knowledge  of  any  sort,  how  could 
the  letter  of  the  Old  Testament  be  his 
one  sure  light  and  one  supreme  certainty 
in  religion  ?  He  would  be  standing  on 
a  much  lower  religious  plane  than  the 
Old  Testament  worthies  if  it  were  so. 
But  apart  from  the  orthodoxy  of  tl\e 
matter,  on  any  theory  of  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  purely  humanitarian,  for  ex- 
ample, is  it  true  tiiat  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  one  supreme  certainty  in  religion 
for  Jesus  ?  The  canonical  Gospels  g^ve 
no  warrant  for  such  an  extraordinary 
opinion.  Jesus  set  aside  the  letter  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  He  amended  its  pre- 
cepts and  reversed  its  dictates.  He 
used  its  form  of  words  whenever  he 
found  forms  that  embodied  his  sponta- 
neous thought.  He  never  restrained  the 
fullness  and  freedom  of  his  own  thought 
by  the  limitations  of  Old  Testament 
phraseology.  From  the  Gospel  record, 
especially  from  the  Gospel  that  bears 
the  name  of  John,  it  is  clear  that  the 
supreme  religious  certainty  in  the  mind 
of  Jesus  was  not  the  letter  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scripture,  but  the  immediate, 
personal  voice  of  the  Father  in  his  souL 
This  is  shown  in  a  score  of  passages. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  urgent 
tasks  set  before  progressive  theology 
to-day  is  to  aid  in  emancipating  our 
Protestant  churches  from  the  historic 
Protestant  dogma  that  the  Bible  alone 
is  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  proclaim  the 
glorious,  spiritual,  Biblical  conception  of 
this  eternal  and  ever-present  Word. 

The  Bible  is  not  the  only  Word  of 
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God,  according  to  its  own  testimony. 
Still  less  does  it  contain  exclusively  that 
Word.  The  Bible  is  the  great  historic 
Palestinian  Word.  There  have  been 
other  true  Words,  from  which  we  may 
learn  much.  There  are  new  Words  to- 
day and  there  are  more  Words  to  come. 
The  Word  of  God  began  with  the  .crea- 
tion of  light,  not  with  the  first  verse  of 
Genesis. 

With  Luther  and  John  of  Saxony,  we 
crave  an  "  Imperishable  Word  of  God." 
Let  us  confess  boldly  that  we  cannot 
find  it  where  they  did,  in  the  letter  of 
the  Scripture.  What  of  that  ?  Our  age 
does  not  need  an  infallible  text-book  to 
teach  us  an  inspired  history,  geology,  or 
astronomy.  But  we  have  an  Imperish- 
able Word  of  God.  We  have  the  ever- 
speaking  Voice.  .  We  have  the  great 
Message  written  in  the  starry  heavens,  a 
vaster  Message  than  man  in  past  genera- 


tions ever  heard.  We  have  the  Message 
of  human  history,  the  record  of  struggle 
and  progress  through  long  myriads  of 
years,  far  grander  and  more  hopeful  than 
that  contained  in  the  little  genealogies 
of  Genesis.  We  have  the  ever-present 
Spirit  which  speaks  essentially  the  same 
word  that  was  spoken  in  the  days  of 
Isaiah  and  of  Jesus. 

We  can  no  longer  focalize  our  faith 
on  the  letter  of  Scripture.  Let  us  thank 
God  for  that.  The  true  basis  for  faith 
is  not  the  Bible,  it  is  God  himself,  per- 
sonally and  immediately  known.  And 
this  is  what  the  Bible  itself  tells  us  over 
and  over  again. 

Let  the  long  centuries  drop  their  heavy  cur- 
tain 

O'er  scenes  of  an  impenetrable  age. 

Thy  life  with  us,  Thy  life  in  us,  is  certain ; 

It  rests  upon  no  reading  of  a  page. 
The  legend  fades  upon  the  Syrian  scroll, 
Thy  living  Word  inspires  the  living  soul. 


The    Visiting    Nurse    and    the    Nurses' 

Settlement 

By  Mary  Buell  Sayles 


PROBABLY  no  other  philanthropic 
worker  makes  so  direct  an  appeal 
alike  to  rich  and  to  poor  as  does  the 
visiting  nurse.  There  is  no  gainsaying 
physical  needs.  The  family  to  whom 
she  comes  in  time  of  sickness  is  almost 
sure  to  receive  the  nurse  with  thankful- 
ness and  appreciation:  and  the  hard- 
beaded  business  man  to  whom  appeal  is 
made  for  the  support  of  her  work  is 
readily  convinced  that  definite  and  tan- 
gible results  will  follow  the  investment 
of  funds  for  her  equipment  and  main- 
tenance. 

While  to  "  visit  the  sick  "  has  always 
been  an  enjoined  part  of  the  religious 
man's  duty,  and  has  been  practiced  by 
bodies  of  men  and  by  individuals  for 
many  centuries,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
half-century,  since  the  profession  of 
nursing  has  become  an  essential  part  of 
our  civilization,  that  the  visiting  nurse 
•s  we  know  her  has  come  into  being. 
Even  to-day  the  ideals  toward  which  she 
strives  in  her  work  are  by  no  means 
always    the    same.     Broadly   speaking, 


there  are  two  leading  conceptions  of  her 
function  which  underlie  what  we  may 
call  the  two  schools  of  visiting  nursing. 

The  first  and  older  of  these  two 
conceptions  is  that  of  the  nurse  as  the 
doctor's  assistant,  who  may  or  may  not 
accompany  him  on  his  rounds,  but  whose 
sole  function  is  to  carry  out  in  each  case 
his  specific  directions.  The  second  con- 
ception makes  the  nurse  responsible,  not 
only  for  following  the  physician's  orders, 
but  for  gfiving  to  each  patient  care  close- 
ly approaching  what  he  would  receive  in 
a  first-class  hospital.  Thus — to  illus- 
trate by  an  example  typical  of  many 
known  to  have  occurred — suppose  the 
case  of  a  patient  suffering  from  rheu- 
matism. A  public  dispensary  physician 
is  called  in,  prescribes,  and  sends  the 
dispensary  nurse  to  give  certain  specified 
local  treatment.  This  she  faithfully  does ; 
but  suppose  she  finds  that  the  patient 
has  been  confined  for  weeks  to  her  bed, 
with  no  one  to  change  or  air  the  bed- 
ding, bathe  her  properly,  or  comb  her 
hair.     Still,  acting  as  doctor's  assistant 
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the  nurse  cannot  take  time  to  minister  to 
the  patient's  general  needs,  but,  having 
carried  out  the  physician's  instructions, 
must  hasten  on  to  attend  to  other  cases. 
When  one  leams  that  upwards  of  fif- 
teen— indeed,  in  some  cases,  upwards  of 
thirty — ^visits  constitute  the  ideal  day's 
work  for  nurses  of  this  school,  it  is  at 
once  apparent  how  brief  a  time  must  be 
spent  upon  each  case. 

What  does  the  nurse  of  the  second 
school  do  under  the  circumstances  we 
have  supposed?  The  physician's  in- 
structions are  of  course  followed  by  her 
as  carefully  as  by  her  sister  nurse ;  but 
this  is  not  all.  She  airs  the  room,  makes 
up  the  bed  with  fresh  sheets — supplying 
these,  if  need  be,  from  the  store  placed 
at  her  disposal  by  the  organization  which 
stands  behind  her ;  she  gives  the  patient 
a  complete  bath,  puts  clean  garments 
upon  her,  and  gently  combs  out  and 
arranges  her  matted  hair.  Day  after 
day  she  continues  this  bathing  and  atten- 
tion to  the  patient's  general  well-being, 
greatly  alleviating  her  sufferingfs,  and 
furnishing  by  the  way  valuable  lessons 
in  cleanliness  and  methods  of  nursing 
to  members  of  the  family  and  friendly 
neighbors.  None  of  us  who  have 
watched  the  ministrations  of  a  trained 
nurse  in  a  well-to-do  private  family  or  a 
hospital  ward  will  be  surprised  when, 
on  inspecting  the  daily  record  of  a  visit- 
ing nurse  of  this  type,  we  find  that  it 
shows  but  eight  or  ten  visits,  as  over 
against  the  fifteen  or  twenty  made  by 
the  nurse  of  the  other  school. 

When,  about  thirteen  years  ago,  Miss 
Lillian  D.  Wald,  a  graduate  of  the  New 
York  Hospital,  went  with  one  other 
trained  nurse  to  live  in  a  Jefferson 
Street  tenement,  nurses  of  the  older 
school  were  already  doing  good  work 
in  various  of  the  poorer  sections  of 
New  York.  Miss  Wald,  however,  formed 
connections  with  no  previously  existing 
organization,  but  set  herself  to  study 
the  problem  of  visiting  nursing  in  her 
own  way.  From  that  first  state  of  almost 
desperate  discouragement  into  which  one 
is  inevitably  plunged  on  being  brought 
face  to  face  with  conditions  in  the  homes 
of  the  very  poor,  she  gradually  fought 
her  way  to  two  convictions.  In  the 
first  place,  on  the  medical  side,  she  came 


to  believe  that  many  cases  of  sickness 
could  be  treated  at  home  quite  as  suc- 
cessfully as  in  a  hospital,  provided  proper 
nursing  were  at  hand  to  supplement  the 
physician's  care;  while  in  the  second 
place,  on  the  social  side,  she  became 
convinced  that  there  were  often  the 
weightiest  reasons  why  the  sick  person 
should  be  kept  at  home.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  case  of  a  pneumonia  patient, 
a  child,  whose  father  has  just  retumecl 
from  a  prolonged  drunken  reveL  The 
home  is  of  the  poorest,  the  family  re- 
sources absolutely  exhausted  ;  is  it  not 
evident  that  this  is  properly  a  hospital 
case?  So,  at  first  glance.  Miss  Wald 
judged  it ;  but,  looking  closer,  she  found 
that  the  father  loved  his  child  and  was 
filled  with  repentance  and  grief  at  his 
inability  to  give  her  proper  care  at  this 
juncture.  Should  she  be  taken  from  him, 
thus  removing  all  further  responsibility 
from  his  shoulders  ?  Instead,  Miss  Wald 
determined  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
child  and  nurse  her  through  the  illness 
at  home,  where  the  father  should  realize 
to  the  full  his  failure,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  do  his  share  in  caring  for 
her.  The  case  was  brought  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  the  father  sitting  up  night 
after  night  to  follow  out  the  instructions 
of  physician  and  nurse.  How  ineffectual 
would  be  the  brief  and  oftentimes  hardly 
more  than  directory  visits  of  a  nurse  of 
the  older  school  in  such  a  case  1 — or 
where,  again,  the  mother  of  a  family  lay 
for  weeks  prostrate,  with  only  litUe 
children,  and  a  tired  husband  coming 
home  from  work  late  at  night,  to  carry 
out  directions  as  to  bathing  and  diet  It 
was  not  long  before  Miss  Wald  became 
convinced  that  there  was  a  great  and  as 
yet  little  explored  field  of  usefulness  in 
visiting  nursing ;  and,  yielding  herself  to 
the  passion  for  thoroughness  which  had 
been  intensified  by  her  hospital  training, 
she  set  herself  to  solve  the  problem. 
The  result  of  her  labors  and  experiments, 
the  Nurses'  Settlement,  with  headquarters 
on  Henry  Street  and  a  system  of  district 
nursing  which  covers  most  of  Manhattan, 
is  to-day,  in  the  opinion  of  advanced 
philanthropists  and  physicians,  the  van- 
guard of  the  visiting  nurses'  movement — 
a  pattern  in  accordance  with  which 
workers  along  this  line  in  other  cities 
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will  do  well  to  shape  their  endeavors. 
It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  in  any 
study  of  visiting  nursing  the  methods  of 
the  Nurses'  Settlement  and  the  results 
there  achieved  should  be  dwelt  upon  at 
leng^. 

If,  first  of  all,  we  glance  at  the  origin 
of  the  Nurses'  Settlement,  we  perceive 
at  once  that  its  founders  approached 
their  problem  from  a  different  stand- 
point from  that  usually  taken  by  the 
visiting  nurse.  When  Miss  Wald  and 
Miss  Brewster  moved  into  their  little  top- 
floor  tenement,  they  were  not  connected 
with  any  hospital,  dispensary,  or  private 
jAysician.  They  simply  permitted  it  to 
become  known  in  the  vicinity  that  their 
services  were  at  the  disposal  of  any  of 
their  neighbors  who  might  need  them. 
At  first  calls  came  almost  wholly  from 
Amities  in  which  there  was  sickness. 
In  each  case  the  nurse  at  once  established 
relations  with  the  physician,  if  one  were 
already  in  attendance,  and,  if  not,  called 
one  in.  Sometimes  hospital  treatment 
appeared  necessary,  and  the  nurse  ar- 
ranged for  it.  Often,  among  the  very 
poor,  bedding  and  other  comforts  were 
sorely  needed,  and  these  needs  the  nurses 
supplied  from  stores  placed  at  their  dis- 
posal by  well-to-do  friends.  Gradually 
and  surely  the  nurses  came  to  be  known 
and  trusted  by  their  neighbors  as  genuine 
friends  of  working  people — friends  who 
drew  back  from  contact  with  no  condi- 
tions, however  sordid  and  ugly,  who  were 
glad  to  place  their  training  and  skill  at 
the  service  of  all  who  had  need  of  them, 
whose  minds  and  hearts  were  too  full  of 
interest,  of  sympathy,  of  zeal  for  practical 
work,  to  leave  room  for  a  consciousness 
of  social  differences  based  on  unessentials. 
Gradually,  too,  the  nurses'  work  came  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  physicians  of  the 
neighborhood  and  by  those  in  charge  of 
the  various  hospitals.  Whereas  at  first 
practically  all  calls  came  from  the  families 
in  which  there  was  sickness,  a  steadily 
increasing  number  of  cases  was  referred 
by  i^iysicians  who  were  eager  to  secure 
the  help  of  such  highly  trained  assistants. 

Before  two  years  had  passed  the  vol- 
ume of  work  had  increased  to  a  point 
where  larger  quarters  and  more  workers 
were  urgently  jieeded ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  opportunities  for  a  broader 


social  work  in  the  neighborhood  had  so 
impressed  themselves  on  Miss  Wald  that 
an  increase  in  the  equipment  of  the 
nurses'  work  alone  could  no  longer  satisfy 
her.  For  she  had  come  to  be  interested 
not  alone  in  the  bodily  ailments  of  her 
neighbors,  but  in  their  entire  environ- 
ment— physical,  social,  and  spiritual — 
in  their  occupations,  often  exhausting  . 
and  wearing  almost  beyond  endurance, 
in  their  crowded  tenemei^t-house  homes, 
in  their  scanty  opportunities  for  educa- 
tion and  recreation  ;  and,  through  these, 
in  present  methods  of  governmental  con- 
trol and  future  possibilities  in  the  way  of 
legal  restriction  and  supervision  and  of 
beneficial  social  activity.  Without  knowl- 
edge of  this  sort  she  felt  that  no  nurse 
could  deal  intelligently  with  the  many 
problems  which  confronted  her  in  the 
families  in  which  she  mirsed.  Thus,  if 
unsanitary  conditions  threatening  to 
health  existed  in  the  tenement-house,  in 
a  neighboring  factory,  or  in  the  street, 
a  nurse  unacquainted  with  the  health  or- 
dinances and  tenement-house  laws  would 
be  as  helpless  as  the  most  ignorant  ten- 
ant ;  if  the  financial  situation  of  a  family 
seemed  desperate,  she  might  be  prompted 
by  sympathy  to  find  work  for  the  little 
twelve-year-old  son,  not  knowing  that 
she  was  assisting  in  the  violation  of  the 
child-labor  law ;  if  appeal  was  made  to 
her  for  direction  in  seeking  charitable 
aid,  she  might,  if  ignorant  of  the  system 
of  organized  charity  in  the  city,  send  a 
weary  Jewish  mother  and  child  to  the 
office  of  the  Charity  Organization  Socie- 
ty, when  she  should  refer  them  directly 
to  the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

Since  the  Nurses'  Settlement  took 
possession,  ten  years  ago,  of  the  house 
at  No.  265  Henry  Street,  this  broader 
ideal  has  been  held  steadily  before  the 
residents.  The  house,  with  others  in 
the  vicinity  which  have  since  been  occu- 
pied, has  been  from  the  first  a  gathering- 
place  for  the  neighborhood  ;  the  nurses 
have  met  and  entertaioed  their  neigh- 
bors, have  conducted  clubs  of  young 
people — though  the  bulk  of  club  and 
class  work  has  been  done  by  non-resi- 
dents— and  have  been  brought  frequently 
into  contact  with  workers  in  other  fields 
of  philanthropic  and  social  endeavor. 

Turning  now  from  origins  and  under- 
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lying  ideas  to  accomplishments,  it  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  ndrses 
of  interest  to  review  briefly  the  methods  by  members  of  the  family  of  the  sick 
and  practical  results  of  the  nurses'  work  person;  1,160,  or  over  25.7  per  cent, 
to-day.  Nineteen  district  nurses  and  one  were  referred  to  them  by  physicians; 
head  nurse  are  now  at  work,  the  force  603  were  brought  to  their  attention  by 
having  been  increased  by  three  within  the  Good  Samaritan  Dispensary,  and 
the  last  year.  630  by  charitable  agencies.  In  connec- 
Below  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  tion  with  these  4,501  cases,  35,035  nurs- 
Street  the  city  is  divided  into  districts  ing  visits  were  p>aid  and  3,524  convales- 
varying  in  size  as  the  demands  of  the  cent  visits — visits,  that  is,  made  after 
neighborhood  are  light  or  heavy.  About  the  termination  of  a  case,  in  order  to 
half  the  nurses  live  in  the  outlying  dis-  keep  in  touch  with  the  family  or  to  g^ve 
tricts,  either  in  settlements  or  in  the  needed  advice  and  encouragement  In 
branch  house  of  the  Nurses' Settlement  addition,  21,869  so-called  "first  aid" 
on  Seventy-eighth  Street  The  other  treatments  were  given — mostly  minor 
nurses  occupy  the  house  at  299  Henry  surgical  dressings,  for  which  patients 
Street,  and  all  have  their  headquarters  come  to  the  "  first  aid  "  room  at  the  Set- 
in  the  front  basement  room  at  265  tlement  where  one  nurse  spends  her 
Henry  Street  It  was  of  this  room,  with  entire  time  in  this  work,  or  to  the  head- 
its  well-stocked  cupboards  full  of  medi-  quarters  of  the  nurses  in  the  outlying 
cal  and  surgical  supplies  of  all  sorts,  districts,  who  carry  on  indoor  as  well  as 
that  a  Johns  Hopkins  medical  graduate  outdoor  work. 

once  said  to  me,  "  It  is  as  beautiful  in  Of  special  interest  to  members  of  the 

its  way  as  a  Hopkins  ward."     From  medical  profession  is  the  classification 

this  room  the  nurses  start  out  in   tlie  of  cases  according  to  diagnosis.     For 

morning     on     their     various     rounds,  1 904  it  stands  as  follows : 

equipped  each  with  a  bag  made  espe^     Unclassified  medical 1,393 

cially  for  the  purpose,  and  a  model  of  "  surgical 548 

lightness   and    capaciousness.     It   con-     Pneumonia 809 

tains,   in  small   compass,   a   supply   of     Gynecological 193 

cleansing  solutions,  disinfectants,  cathar-  g^ns!'. ....  ............ .      .   '. '. '. ...     1 7$ 

tics,  and  stimulants,  together  with  such     Contagious 178 

specific  tablets,  ointments,  etc.,  as  may     Rheumatism 177 

have  been  ordered  by  the  physician  for    5?*j?i"*''^'*'- *?l 

the  patients  to  be  visited  during  the  day ;  cardiac         ...  .... ....        .... .....     160 

some  eight  different  materials  for  use  in     Ulcers ..........*     112 

bandaging  and  dressing  wounds;  soap.     Obstetrical  with  complications 149 

nail-brush,  and  towels  for  the   nurse's     Lagrippe 87 

use;  a  half-dozen  instruments,  spatula,  s^iti.! !!................ ..........!!      42 

surgical  shears,  and  three  thermometers.  Alcoholism..... ................ ....!        5 

together  with  stationery,  bedside  notes     No  illness 33 

to  be  filled  out  for  the  doctors,  pencil,  "TTT 

etc.    These  bags  are  kept  constantly  ' 

replenished  from  the  general  store,  which  Figures  as  to  the  final  disposition  of 

also  includes  a  large  variety  of  special  cases  are  no  less  interesting.     Of  the 

appliances,  such  as  ice-bags,  bed-rests,  4,501   cases,  2,375  were   dismissed  as 

roller  chairs,  and  rubber  goods  of  all  cured;  609  were   placed   in  hospitals; 

kinds,  and  a  stock  of  sheets,  wrappers,  502  were  turned  over  to  the  dispensaries 

baby  clothing,  etc.,  some  to  be  loaned  for  treatment ;  1 28  were  given  into  the 

and  some  to  be  given  away.  care  of  special  nurses,  and  95  were  re- 

What  has  this  corps  of  nurses,  thus  ferred  to  die  Board  of  Health ;  361  cases 

equipped,  accomplished  during  the  past  were  not  taken  up,  250  patients  died,  and 

year?  181  unfinished  cases  were  carried  over 

In  the  first  place,  during  1904,  4,501  into  1905.     Mention  should  be  made, 

different  patients  were  visited.     Of  these  in  this  connection,  of  the  convalescent 

cases,    2,108,    or    46    per   cent,   were  home  in  the  country  maintained  by  the 
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Settlement,  which  has  aided  to  final  re- 
covery many  of  the  patients  cared  for  by 
the  district  nurses. 

The  administration  of  the  nurses'  work 
has  been  reduced  to  a  system  which  for 
completeness  and  simplicity  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  an  up-to-date  busi- 
ness office.  A  card  catalogue  of  all 
cases  is  kept,  the  cases  under  treatment 
and  those  which  have  been  dismissed 
being  separately  filed.  On  each  card  is 
recorded,  first  of  all,  the  patient's  name 
(the  file  being  arranged  alphabetically 
on  this  basis),  then  his  address,  his  age 
and  occupation,  the  dates  of  the  first  and 
of  the  last  visits  paid  him,  the  diagnosis 
of  the  case  and  the  result,  the  name  of 
the  person  who  reported  the  case,  the 
name  of  the  physician  in  charge  and  that 
of  the  attending  nurse.  The  catalogue 
thus  evidently  serves  two  ends — it  is  the 
quickest  possible  means  of  practical  ref- 
erence whereby  the  entire  history  of  the 
case  can  be  looked  up  in  a  few  moments, 
and  it  is  a  valuable  storehouse  of  statis- 
tical data. 

The  information  given  on  the  cards  is 
supplemented  by  fuller  details  on  the 
daily  record  sheets,  made  out  at  the 
close  of  each  day  from  the  records  kept 
by  the  various  nurses  in  their  individual 
field  note-books.  On  these  sheets  are 
entered,  in  separate  columns,  in  the  order 
visited,  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 
patients  attended  during  the  day,  with 
the  time  spent  in  caring  for  each,  and, 
briefly  summarized,  a  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  patient  and  of  the  work 
done — as  "  complete  alcohol  bath  gfiven," 
"  ulcers  dressed,"  or  the  like.  It  is  thus 
evident  that  to  trace  the  complete  history 
of  any  case  it  is  necessary  to  know  only 
die  patient's  name  ;  for  the  date  of  the 
first  visit  can  be  obtained  from  the  record 
card,  and  the  account  of  each  visit  there- 
after made  looked  up  in  the  daily  reports 
of  the  attending  nurse. 

A  study  of  these  daily  reports  will 
assure  any  one,  however  little  technical 
knowledge  he  may  bring  to  the  examina- 
tion, of  at  least  one  characteristic  of  the 
nurses'  work — its  thoroughness.  Nurses 
spend  frequently  an  hour  and  a  half 
and  upwards  on  a  single  visit;  recur- 
rent visits,  always  two,  sometimes  three 
in  a  day,  are  made  in  serious  cases ; 


and  while  night  nursing  is  never  under- 
taken by  the  visiting  nurses  on  account  of 
obvious  limitations  of  physical  strength, 
the  services  of  other  nurses  are  fre- 
quently secured  where  needs  are  impera- 
tive. In  such  cases,  as  for  the  r^^lar 
visits  of  the  district  nurse,  patients  are 
encouraged  to  pay  a  small  fee  where  they 
are  financially  able  to  do  so ;  otherwise, 
the  Settlement  funds  meet  all  expenses, 
except  where  nurses  volunteer  their 
services  on  special  occasions. 

Certain  distinctions  between  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  patients  treated  should 
perhaps  be  made  somewhat  clearer. 
The  families  visited  are  by  no  means  all 
of  the  same  economic  grade.  There  are, 
of  course,  the  very  poor,  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  either  doctor  or  nurse; 
but  there  is  also  a  large  class  who  have 
a  membership  in  some  lodge  or  benefit 
society,  which  entitles  them  to  the  serv- 
ices of  a  private  physician;  and  there 
are  others  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  a 
physician  and  possibly  a  night  nurse, 
but  cannot  meet  the  expense  of  a  full- 
time  trained  nurse.  Members  of  these 
two  last-named  classes  are  glad  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  visiting  nurse  by  paying 
a  fee  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
visit ;  only  patients  of  the  first  class  are, 
strictly  speaking,  charitable  cases. 

Other  and  more  indirect  results,  of 
great  value  to  the  tenement  dwellers  of 
the  city,  have  followed  upon  Miss  Wald's 
experiment.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  department  of  nursing  established 
within  the  last  few  years  by  the  Board 
of  Health,  including  the  nursing  of  con- 
tagious cases  and  the  nursing  of  public 
school  children,  both  of  which  under- 
takings are  under  the  direction  of  a 
nurse  formerly,  connected  with  the 
Nurses'  Settlement  The  first  of  these 
now  relieves  the  Nurses'  Settlement  of 
one  class  of  cases  with  which  it  used  to 
deal,  for  the  Board  of  Health  has  at 
work  a  corps  of  nurses  who  respond  to 
calls  for  assistance  in  any  family  where 
there  is  contagious  disease — there  being 
separate  "  scarlet  fever  nurses, ' "  typhoid 
nurses,"  "  measles  nurses,"  etc.  The 
second  undertaking  has  been  the  means 
of  greatly  regularizing  school  attendance 
among  the  children  of  the  poor;  for 
whereas  the  verdict   of   an   examining 
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physician  that  a  school  child  was  afflicted 
with  a  communicable  disease — as  of  the 
eyes  or  scalp — formerly  meant  that  such 
a  child  would  be  indefinitely  excluded 
from  school,  without  assuring  to  it  any 
medical  or  nursing  care,  or  preventing 
it  from  associating  with  other  children 
after  school  hours,  such  a  verdict  now 
means  that  the  child  will  be  visited  in 
its  home  by  a  nurse,  who  will  administer 
proper  treatment  and  continue  her  over- 
sight until  the  child  can  safely  return  to 
school. 

Two  other  points  may  well  be  touched 
upon  in  closing.  The  first  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Nurses'  Settlement  as  a  par- 
tial solution  of  the  vast  problems  con- 
fronting the  administrators  of  medical 
charities  in  our  large  cities.  The  over- 
crowded condition  of  New  York  hospi- 
tals, resulting  from  inadequate  funds,  and 
inevitably  leading  to  unsatisfactory  treat- 
ment of  patients,  has  been  much  dwelt 
upon  during  the  past  year.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  in  this  article  to 
Miss  Wald's  conviction  that  many  cases 
of  illness  among  the  poor  which  now  go 
to  hospitals  can  be  as  successfully  treated 
in  the  home,  where  the  physician's  efforts 
are  supplemented  by  those  of  a  visiting 
nurse.  This  proposition  the  work  of  the 
Nurses'  Settlement  may  fairly  be  said  to 
have  proved.  It  is,  therefore.  Miss  Wald 
believes,  by  the  development  of  the  work 
of  district  nursing  that  the  hospitals  may 
best  be  relieved  of  the  excessive  demands 
now  made  upon  them.    To  what  extent 


this  would  prove  to  be  the  case  only  the 
most  careful  study  of  comparative  sta- 
tistics— 3i  study  hardly  possible  for  the 
layman — can  reveal.  On  its  face  it 
appears  a  reasonable  view,  and  one 
which  certainly  deserves  investigation. 

The  second  point  which  I  vdsh  to 
dwell  upon  relates  to  the  general  social, 
as  distinguished  from  the  professional, 
side  of  the^Settlement's  work — or,  better, 
to  the  relation  between  the  two,  ^diich 
constitutes  a  feature  peculiar  to  this 
Settlement  and  distinguishing  it  sharply 
from  most  other  settlements  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  The  residents  have 
here  what  settlement  residents  gener- 
ally most  sadly  lack — a  definite  organic 
relation  to  the  life  of  the  neighborhood 
in  which  they  live.  They  are  known 
first  of  all  as  professional  nurses,  with 
duties  of  a  perfectly  definite  and  tangible 
character,  regularly  and  systematically 
performed.  Their  other  work  as  club 
leaders,  teachers,  or  social  entertainers 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  these  profes- 
sional relations,  is  free  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  condescension,  and  rests  upon  a 
sound  basis  of  neighborhood  ties.  The 
democratic  social  ideal  which  so  many 
earnest  people  are  nowada3rs  striving 
after  sometimes  seems  hopelessly  out  of 
reach  ;  but  if  it  is  ever  attained,  it  will 
surely  be  by  developing  common  inter- 
ests to  a  point  where  the  effort  involved 
in  bringing  into  social  relations  long- 
sundered  groups  will  no  longer  be  obvious 
to  either. 


The  American  College  Giri 

By  a  European  University  Woman 


AT  that  moment  of  subtle  and 
wonderful  transformation  when 
brilliant  girlhood  melts  into 
womanhood,  a  g^rl  is  as  a  gentle  stem 
from  which  two  similar  flowers  may  be 
developed,  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  ground  and  the  care  and  influence 
of  the  gardener — either  the  brilliant  and 
sti£f  amaranthus  in  its  aggressive  rigidity, 
or  the  soft,  deep-scented  flower  of  the 
clover.  The  American  stem  is  all  right. 
It  is  consequently  a  question  of  how  it 
can  be  molded  by  this  influence  which 


is  apt  to  show  later  on — that  is,  how  the 
American  girl  student  becomes  a  woman, 
and  whether,  from  the  effective,  glitterii^ 
thing  she  is  trained  to  be,  she  will  be 
able  to  be  made  into  a  woman,  as  the 
sweet  tradition  of  ages  would  suggest 
and  the  swiftly  moving  times  seem  to 
place  in  doubt,  humble,  noble,  and  sub- 
dued. For  woman's  mission  is  not  to 
be  proud  herself,  but  rather  to  make 
others  proud  of  her.  It  is  all  right  to 
see  a  girl  independent,  energetic,  buoy- 
ant,  determined.     But  this    is  not  all 
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that  we  need,  and  that  the  Nation 
needs.  There  is  more  call  for  the  tra- 
ditional than  for  the  advanced  feminine 
type  in  this  busy,  teeming  world  of  ours, 
which  needs  assuredly  more  of  a  restful 
than  of  a  stimulating  influence.  It  cries 
out,  in  the  daily  tumult  and  turmoil  of 
life,  to  the  soft-hearted  woman  rather 
than  to  the  clear-minded ;  it  craves  the 
finn  but  merciful  influence  of  the  one 
whose  lips  open  freely  in  sweet  words 
and  smiles,  and  do  not  work  as  a  patent 
lock  with  an  aggressive  snap.  Now,  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  which  is  pro- 
vided for  g^rls  in  this  country  too  often 
seems  to  steer  an  opposite  course. 
There  is  in  the  life  of  the  present  Amer- 
ican girl  student,  who  is  the  American 
woman  of  to-morrow,  too  much  mission- 
ary work  of  both  intellectual  and  relig- 
ious character,  too  much  so-called  Chris- 
tian work,  too  much  useless  excitement 
over  humanitarian  pursuits  which  are 
apt  to  make  distant  molehills  look  like 
mountains  and  vice  versa,  so  that  mind- 
ing the  business  of  the  heathen  Chinee 
becomes  far  more  attractive  to  many 
women  than  minding  their  own.  Work- 
ing for  distant  aims  and  raising  an  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  of  the  antipodes  is 
harmless  enough  theoretically,  but  is 
worse  than  absurd,  culpable  in  practice, 
while  the  first  duty  of  woman  is  to  the 
men,  women,  and  children  of  her  own 
nation — that  is,  to  those  of  her  immedi- 
ate circle.  Of  thousands  and  millions 
of  such  circles  the  nation  is  made,  and 
no  good  woman  ought  to  feel  the  desire 
of  overstepping  the  really  magic  circle 
of  humanity  which  is  inclosed  by  a  wed- 
ding-ring. That  is  why  the  greatness 
of  nations  has  been  said  so  many  times 
to  depend  on  women.  And  although 
the  women  of  America  may,  indeed  do, 
claim  as  theirs  the  greatness  of  their 
Nation,  let  us  remember  that  America's 
present  greatness  is  due  to  her  men. 

Young  American  womanhood  is  too 
often  led  to  believe  that  the  acme  of 
woman's  happiness,  and  woman's  duty 
even,  lies  in  what  is  called  "to  be  in 
touch  with  the  outside  world."  So  that 
.  many  girls,  even  when  they  would  rather 
have  stayed  at  home  and  been  "  merely 
girb,"  have  felt  it  their  moral  duty  to  go 
.  to  college,  get  an  education  and  raise  an 


interest  in  a  lot  of  things  which  are  at 
best  to  the  true  woman  only  an  acquired 
taste  ;  and  through  a  false  sense  of  duty 
are  developed  into  the  artificial  flower 
of  the  amaranthus  rather  than  into  the 
natural  flower  of  the  clover.  The  aver- 
age atmosphere  of  such  education  tends 
too  much  to  impress  upon  women  the 
fact  that  they,  merely  because  they  are 
American  women,  are  able  to  do  every- 
thing in  the  world  better  than  any  one 
else — to  run  the  paper  better  than  the 
editor,  the  ship  better  than  the  captain, 
the  engine  better  than  the  engineer ;  the 
Nation,  forsooth,  better  than  the  Presi- 
dent. Everything,  subtly  and  uncon- 
sciously perhaps,  tends  to  foster  conceit, 
pride,  superiority,  while  for  woman  the 
mot  d'ordre  ought  to  be  submission, 
devotion,  self-effacement.  It  seems  as 
if  the  whole  intellectual  feminine  world 
were  crying  out  to  the  girls  that  they  are 
too  good  for  the  men — the  very  men  who 
make  themselves  slaves  to  make  them 
queens — that  an  interest  in  art,  in  mis- 
sion work,  in  the  school-house,  in  social 
problems,  in  bacteriology  or  the  Eastern 
problem,  in  anything  and  everything  but 
the  right  thing,  is  the  best  to  be  had  in 
life  and  the  highest  to  which  they  may 
aspire  to  be  called.  We  all  remember 
how  some  years  ago  the  public  parks 
and  the  woods  were  flooded  with  women 
who  had  suddenly  evinced  some  over- 
whelming interest  in  birds.  The  birds 
are  there  still  now ;  where  is  the  interest? 
Truly,  the  intellectual  fad  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  absurd  results  of 
this  false  intellectual  life,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  general  superficiality  of 
woman's  culture,  and  the  gregarious  and 
analytical  tendency  of  her  mind.  And 
while  this  mistaken  intellectuality  is 
deplorably  small  and  inconclusive  when 
viewed  by  the  light  of  the  intellectual 
world  at  large  and  its  achievements,  the 
'  American  woman's  reliance  in  the  excel- 
lence of  her  own  achievements  is  too 
great.  The  trouble  is  with  the  teachers 
no  less  than  with  the  students,  if  so  much 
second-rate,  second-hand,  and  superficial 
scholarship  obtains  here.  While  we  see 
primary  or  high  school  teachers,  women 
without  a  degree  and  without  any  brill- 
iant original  work  to  back  them,  push 
into  college  positions,  and  get  advance-  . 
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ments  on  the  strength  of  "  having  been 
there  so  many  years,"  we  cannot  indulge 
in  fond  hopes  re  public  education 
throughout  the  country.  Let  more  men 
and  fewer  women  into  the  girls'  collie 
faculties.  It  is  hard  to  understand,  at 
least  until  you  have  lived  in  the  midst 
of  men's  work  and  breathed  the  breath 
of  men's  activity,  how  necessary  it  is 
that  woman's  education  should  not  be 
formed  exclusively  by  women.  Girls 
have  naturally  the  woman's  standpoint 
in  themselves  and  around  them  in  their 
classmates  and  friends ;  that  is  quite  a 
good  deal.  Let  them  have  the  stand- 
point of  men,  and  let  the  synthetical  habit 
and  judgment  of  man's  mind  control 
and  counteract  the  feminine  quality  of 
their  work.  The  memory  of  the  Ameri- 
can girl  student,  for  instance,  runs  too 
much  to  words  and  to  the  habit  of  reci- 
tation from  a  certain  text.  She  also 
studies  chiefly  because  she  is  expected 
to  recite — an  attitude  of  mind  wholly  too 
childish  and  mechanical  for  a  serious 
student,  and  yet  characteristic  of  wo- 
man's work.  What  the  girl  student  needs 
is  a  training  that  leads  her  toward  the 
wider  and  deeper  appreciation  of  facts 
and  items  of  knowledge  ;  what  she  lacks 
is  the  more  general  idea,  the  broad  sub- 
stratum of  culture  and  information,  the 
enlivening  spirit  of  scholarship.  Her 
attention  to  the  precision  of  details 
ought  to  be  called  upon  only  in  the 
second  instance.  But  then,  again,  how 
can  the  poor  student  grasp  the  synthesis, 
if  the  teacher  herself  does  not  know  tlie 
way  to  it  ?  How  can  she  be  expected 
to  command  extended  and  original  views, 
when  the  teacher  carefully  prepares  her 
lesson  over  some  text-book  before  going 
to  recitation,  and  plods  her  v/ay  only  a 
few  feet  ahead  of  that  of  the  student  ? 

There  is  a  too  popular  prejudice  in 
education  that  the  teacher  who  takes 
gfreater  pains  with  her  work  is  the  one 
who  does  best  work.  Nothing  of  the 
kind — at  least  in  the  world  of  advanced 
scholarship.  Such  a  rule  is  not  always 
good  even  for  the  student — never  for  the 
teacher.  In  the  teacher's  case  the  pains 
was  to  be  taken  while  she  was  a  student, 
and  must  not  appear  in  her  work  as  a 
teacher.  You  remember  the  story  of 
the  German  princeling  for  whom  a  great 


artist  completed  a  sketch  in  about  twenty- 
four  hours,  asking,  however,  several  thou- 
sands for  it  The  prince  having  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment,  "My  lord," 
quoth  the  artist, "  pray  consider  that  it 
has  taken  me  twenty-four  years  of  train- 
ing to  produce  such  work  in  twenty-four 
hours."    The  princeling  paid. 

And  there  is  something  in  the  witty 
artist's  answer  which  ought  to  be  deeply 
meditated  upon  by  all  trustees  of  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  country.  The 
teacher  who  has  to  learn  her  lesson 
just  before  she  teaches  it  ought  to  go 
for  good  and  learn  some  more.  For 
only  when  she  is  entirely  satisfactory 
can  we  set  to  work  upon  the  student 
When  a  business  plant  does  not  prosper, 
we  do  not  dismiss  the  office-boy ;  we  see 
what's  the  trouble  with  the  head  man  first 

On  the  other  side,  let  us  discriminate 
clearly  between  the  kind  of  thing  that 
we  want  to  eliminate  and  the  one  that 
we  want  to  emphasize.  The  kind  of 
culture  that  woman  is  apt  to  get  now  is 
the  worst  thing  that  she  possibly  could  be 
burdened  with.  If  a  woman  knows  very 
much,  she  will  readily  find  poise,  and  re- 
vert by  natural  reactions  to  the  primeval 
truths  of  the  womanly  soul.  If,  however, 
she  knows  only  enough  to  be  conscious 
of  it  then  she  slips  into  the  conviction 
that  she  knows  it  all,  and  there  comes 
the  trouble.  And  she  never  will  acknowl- 
edge it,  which  makes  the  trouble  worse. 
The  superficially  learned  woman  stops 
at  the  stage  of  artifice.  The  deeply 
learned  woman  returns  to  the  natural 
essence  of  simplicity  through  the  very 
essence  of  art.  If  the  intellectual  woman 
is  a  necessity  of  our  times,  let  her  be 
absolutely  and  perfectly  such ;  she  will 
only  be  the  more  womanly  for  it  But 
we  certainly  will  not  reach  this  ideal 
result  by  our  present  methods.  So  iax 
as  college  education  is  concerned,  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  well  to  inclose  a  girl 
student,  through  four  years  of  her  life, 
in  the  narrow  circle  of  an  academic  vil- 
lage, which  remains  no  less  a  village 
even  if  it  is  within  or  near  a  large  city — 
the  worse  when  farther  removed — and 
which  generally  comes  as  short  of  schol- 
arly seclusion  as  it  does  of  real  life. 
Anyhow,  there  ought  to  be  more  time 
given  up  to  study  in  the  ideal  education 
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of  the  girl  student  Study,  the  only 
reason  for  the  pretense  of  seclusion, 
ou^t  to  be  made  so  absorbing  and 
entertaining  as  to  diminish,  rather  than 
foster,  the  taste  for  the  kind  of  social 
events  that  are  fashionable  in  college 
life^  and  are  not  even  useful  in  affording 
experience  for  later  real  social  life,  since 
the  social  rules  and  manners  of  the  col- 
lege are  apt  to  appear  childish  or  prig- 
gish when  brought  to  the  test  of  the 
real  thing.  Study  ought  also  to  be  so 
austere  and  noble  as  to  assume  the  sanc- 
tity of  religion.  And  the  girl  who,  in 
good  faith,  believes  that  attendance  at  a 
prayer-meeting  is  a  good  excuse  for  a 
plea  of  "not  prepared"  the  next  day 
ought  to  know,  or  to  be  taught,  that  it 
is  not  fair  to  her  own  moral  personality, 
any  more  than  to  the  dig^ty  of  religious 
feeling,  to  go  and  pray  to  God  at  the 
expense  of  her  duty.  The  girls'  college, 
as  it  is,  seems  to  waver  between  scholar- 
ship and  domesticity,  and,  of  course, 
comes  short  of  boUi.  If  it  must  be 
scholarly,  let  it  be  absolutely  such,  after 
the  European  system  of  university  train- 
ing ;  if  it  must  remain  within  the  limits 
of  domesticity,  then  let  it  drop  the  pre- 
tense of  scholarship  while  emphasizing 
the  substance  of  education.  And  let  us 
state  frankly  what  it  is  and  what  we  want 
it  to  be,  and  remember  that,  as  it  is, 
it  only  achieves  results  vdiich  three-fifths 
of  the  students  would  achieve  better 
and  more  satisfactorily  by  staying  in 
their  own  homes. 

In  either  case,  teach  the  girl  that  her 
duty  is  to  be  a  "  mere  girl "  first,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  a  scholar,  or  a  mis- 
sionary, or  a  walking  encyclopaedia,  and 
so  forth.  Let  her  strike  the  real  road 
first  (if  she  wants  to  explore  the  side 
paths  she  can  do  so  later),  and  don't  put 
her  to  the  risk  of  losing  sight  of  the  road 
altogether,  or  to  the  trouble  and  danger 
of  having  to  seek  it — and  may  she  get 
there  after  all  I — ^through  the  thorns  and 
brambles  of  the  "higher  education." 
Teach  her  that  the  supreme  happiness 
and  the  supreme  blessedness  of  life  lie 


not  in  having  what  are  commonly  called 
broader  interests,  and  in  poking  about 
conceitedly  in  the  world's  doings  and 
proceedings.  The  business  of  the  world 
is  the  business  of  men,  and  woman's 
attempts  at  it  (if  she  only  knew  it)  are 
as  ludicrous  as  and  more  grotesque 
than,  to  the  true  woman,  are  the  attempts 
of  men  in  nursery  and  housekeeping; 
for  the  really  intelligent  woman  the 
broader  interests  are  those  which  cluster 
in  the  narrowest  circle  around  her  heart 
and  home ;  whatever  amount  of  intelli- 
gence a  woman  may  attain,  it  is  to  her- 
self and  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world, 
at  best,  as  the  orchid  is  among  the 
flowers — decorative  but  abnormal  and 
generally  sterile. 

There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency,  in 
the  present  education  of  the  American 
girl,  to  make  an  orchid  of  her  (needless 
to  say  that  the  satisfactory  specimen  of 
even  this  is  but  rarely  obtained).  All 
that  the  girl  student  sees  and  hears 
seems  to  lead  her  apart  from  the  main 
road  of  simpler  womanhood :  the  super- 
ficial culture;  the  so-called  refinement 
and  the  fussy  daintiness  of  life ;  the  false 
financial  and  intellectual  superiority; 
the  absurdly  exaggerated  and  ludicrously 
erroneous  idea  of  the  superiority  of 
woman  to  man.  A  type  of  girl  "out 
of  her  class  "  is  too  often  elaborated  and 
turned  out  to  face  the  world  without  any 
joy  to  give,  or,  except  that  of  a  petty 
pride,  to  receive.  Let  the  girl  under- 
stand that  there  is  something  else  in  life 
beyond  the  opinions  of  intellectual  un- 
married women  who  impress  upon  her 
the  advantages  of  the  "higher  educa- 
tion," the  "uplifting  and  broadening 
influences,"  the  "  mental  opportunities," 
and  similar  loci  communes  of  sour-grape 
rhetorics,  which  we  hear  too  often  in 
this  country  coupled  with  the  statement, 
which  would  be  sinful  and  impious 
were  it  not  above  all  hopelessly  idiotic, 
that  a  woman  "  needs  an  intellectual  life 
of  her  own  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
give  up  all  her  personality  to  husband 
and  children." 
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Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson:  A  Memoir  by  his 
Son.  The  MacmUlan  Co.,  New  York.  5}iX^ 
in.    551  pages. 

A  new  edition  in  one  volume  of  the  best  life 
of  the  poet  and  one  of  the  most  important 
biographies  published  in  recent  years. 

At  the  Emperor's  Wish:  A  Tale  of  New 
lapui.  By  Oscar  Kins  Davis.  D.  Appieton  & 
taTNewYorlc.   5x7)iTn.    i49  pages.  TlJ5. 

Bible  Beautiful  (The) :  A  History  of  Biblical 
Art.  By  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston.    5x7K  in.   335  pages.    (2,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Chimes  (The).  By  Charles  Dickens.  (The 
Tliumb  Nail  Series.)  Tlie  Century  Co.,  New 
Yoric    2Kx5Kin.    240  pages.    (1. 

Cicero  in  Maine  and  Other    Essays.    By 

Martiia  Baker  Dunn.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.  4%x7K>n.  280  pages.  (1.25,  net. 
The  penetrating  wit  and  graceful  phrase  of 
the  occasional  essays  by  this  author  in  the 
"  Atlantic  "  make  a  volume  from  her  pen 
very  welcome.  Thorough  comprehension  of 
the  value  of  a  sound,  sensible,  and  cultivated 
up-bringing  for  young  people,  added  to  clear- 
sighted iudp^ment  of  present  conditions  and 
the  mellowing  glow  of  good  reading  spread 
over  all,  make  an  enviable  equipment  for  a 
writer.  All  these  are  evident,  and  one  smiles 
or  sighs  over  the  mingled  humor  and  pathos 
of  these  brilliant  reminiscences — matching 
them  with  one's  own  memories.  A  New 
England  g^rl  who  went  to  the  high  school 
lonp;  enough  ago  to  find  Latin  grammar  a 
delight  and  a  subject  for  heated  argument, 
or  "Paley's  Evidences"  the  basis  of  the 
statement  of  individual  youthful  opinion  in 
class,  was  a  happy  girl.  No  one  could  doubt 
it  after  reading  these  delightful  sketches  of 
that  period.  With  caustic  touch  she  punc- 
tures the  painful  modern  "study  of  litera- 
ture," and  pleads  for  the  right  oi  individual 
taste,  quite  apart  from  parlor  lecture  criticism 
and  "  oudine  studies."  As  an  "  ex-school  com- 
mitteewoman  "  and  in  the  essay  on  "  Educa- 
tion "  she  defends  the  rights  of  the  teachers 
and  deplores  the  modern  view  that  the  chief 
end  of  man  is  to  secure  the  largest  possible 
income  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  One  is 
tempted  to  quote  lavishly,  but  we  must  be 
content  with  one  paragraph  characteristic  of 
the  spirit  and  style  of  the  author : 

It  was  the  Puntan  conscience,  we  are  told,  which 
"put  rock  foundations  under  this  Republic;"  in  the 
minds  of  some  old-fashioned  people  tho  belief  still 
obtains  that  courage  and  loyalty  and  seIf<ontrol  and 
self-sacrifice  lie  at  the  foundation  of  both  national  and 
individual  character,  and  that  the  nation  or  the  indi- 
vidual who  forsakes  these  ideals  will,  in  spite  of  all 
the  opportunities  and  training  of  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities,  remain  radically  uneducated. 


Counsels    of  a  Worldly    Qodmother.    By 

Persis  Mather.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5x7}i  in.    305  pages.    (I.SO. 

A  series  of  bright  letters  dealing  with  the 
events  and  opinions  of  modem  social  life 
from  a  thoroughly  and  avowedly  woridly 
standpoint.  There  are  many  keen  thrusts 
at  the  self-absorption,  the  bad  manners  and 
worse  carriage  of  the  young  men  and  womeo 
of  to^iay ;  and  yet  there  is  frank  recognition 
of  the  good.  Mrs.  Mather  illustrates  her 
advice  by  pungent  anecdotes,  and  while  she 
never  appeals  to  a  particularly  high  motive 
or  sets  up  a  lofty  ideal,  the  common  sense 
and  the  sparkle  of  her  curtain  lectures  may 
attract  notice  when  more  serious  writing 
would  fail. 

Creed   of  Christ   (The).    John   Lane,  New 

York.    4HX7H  in-    220  pages.    <l.25,  net. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (The) :  Eight 
Lecture*  on  the  M one  Foundation,  DcliTcrad 
In  the  Union  Seminary,  New  York,  in  October 
and  Novemlwr,  1904.  By  William  Sanday,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    5Hx8K  in.    268  pages.    «l.75,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Daughter  of  the  Rich  and  Her  Friends  (A). 
By  M.  E>  Waller.  (New  Edition.)  Illustrated. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5Xx7K  in.  30 
pages.    (IJO. 

Days  of  His  Flesh  (The).  By  Rev.  David 
Smith,  M.A.  A.  C.Armstrong  &  Son,  New  Ycrk. 
6x9  in.  549  pages. 
Another  added  to  the  already  matiy  "  Lives 
of  Christ"  Its  style  is  simple.  It  throws 
some  light  on  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ 
from  portrayal  of  Jewish  habits  of  life  and 
thought  1 1  accompanies  the  words  of  Jesus 
with  some  interpretation,  but  not  with  exhor- 
tation. It  is  free  from  scholasticism  on  tht 
one  hand  and  from  ecclesiastical  pietism  on 
the  other.  It  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the 
reader's  knowledge  if  the  reader  is  at  aD 
familiar  with  previous  "  Lives  of  Christ" 
We  find  in  it  no  indication  of  special  ^ir- 
itual  insight,  such  as  gives  peculiar  charm 
to  the  Life  of  Christ  by  Mr.  Beecher,  nor 
of  that  literary  charm  wtiich  makes  Renan's 
remarkable  narrative  as  fascinating  as  it  is 
untrustworthy.  Theoretically,  the  spirit  of 
the  writer  might  be  defined  as  that  of  a 
broad-minded  and  free-minded  evangdicaL 

Jack  and  Jill.    Under  the  Lilacs.    By  Louisa 

M.  Alcott    niostrated.    Little,  Brown  h.  Co, 

Boston.    5Kx8in.    (2  per  Tohune. 

These  two  volumes  complete  the  series  of 

Miss  Alcott's  stories  which  these  publishers 

have  been  issuing  in  a  new  illustrated  edition : 

the  first  is  a  portrayal  of  home  and  school 

life  in  a  New  En^and  jyillage,4ull  of  Miss 
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Alcott's  unconventional  good  spirits;  the 
other,  the  story  of  Ben  Brown  and  his  per- 
forming dog  Sancbo.  who  escaped  from  a 
circus  and  found  a  nome  in  the  old  house 
under  the  lilacs. 

Jangle  Trails  and  Jungle  People.    By  Caspar 

Whitney.    Illustrated.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    SHxSK  in.    JlOpages.    $3,aet. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Lancelot  and  Elaine.  By  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Edited  by  Louise  Pound,  nLD.  American  School 
Supply  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nelk  4M  X6M  in.  SOpages.  10c 

Lectures  on  the  Relation  between  Law  and 
PubUc  Opiidoii  Is  Bncland  Durlnc  the  Nlne> 
tMstb  Ccotuty.  By  A.  V.  Dicey,  K.C.,  B.C.L. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5)tx9  in.  503 
pages.    t3- 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Life's  Noble  Penalties.  By  George  H.  Mor- 
rison, M.A.  The  American  Tract  Society,  New 
York.    4K75<in.    63  pages.    35c. 

Lonely    O'Malley.     By    Arthur    Stringer. 

Illustrated.    > Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

4Hx7Min.  3&3 pages.  «1J0. 
The  story  of  a  real  boy,  who  knows  all  the 
secrets  of  trap^-making,  and  depends  upon  a 
vivid  imagination  for  his  games.  Shunned 
at  first  by  others  of  his  age,  when  he  comes 
a  straneer  to  town,  he  wms  his  place  as  a 
leader  by  fighting  the  bully  and  conducting 
a  wonderful  pirate  cruise. 

Lost  Treasnie  Cave  (The).  By  Everett 
McNeil.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co-  New 
York.    5Mx!i!<in.    3S2  pages.    »1.50. 

Makers  of  English  Fiction  (The).  By  W.  I. 
Dawson.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 
SHxSHia.   316 pages.    (1.50,  net 

Dr.  Munger  observed,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  that  "  the  present  restlessness  in 
the  world  of  theoloeical  thought  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  literature 
have  prevailed  over  the  teachings  of  the 
systems  of  theology."  That  such  a  book  as 
this  is  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  evan- 
gelist witnesses  to  the  modifying  effect  of 
the  humanistic  literary  spirit  upon  the  logical 
rigor  of  those  ancient  systems.  Beginning 
widi  Defoe,  "  the  father  of  English  fiction," 
Dr.  Dawson  devotes  an  average  score  of 
pages  to  each  in_  the  front  rank  of  British 
novelists,  concluding  with  Stevenson.  In  a 
brief  glance  at  American  novelists,  he  recog- 
nizes two,  Hawthorne  and  Poe,  as  "  the  onfy 
writers  whose  contributions  to  fiction  have 
unique  value  and  distinction."  The  late 
Professor  Price,  in  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ad- 
dress, questioned  the  right  of  novels  as  a, 
class  to  be  accounted  as  literature,  a  doubt 
fairly  iustified  by  the  general  output  nowa- 
days, out  not  Affecting  the  masters  who  en- 
gage Dr.  Dawson's  attention.  His  treatment 
of  them  is  the  discussion  of  artists  by  an  art- 
ist Here,  for  instance,  is  his  pithy  charac- 
terization of  Thomas  Hardy:  "He  is,  in 
effect,  a  man  of  science  turned  dramatist,  a 
mathematician  dealing  with  dramatic  and 
noetic  material."  Readers  of  literary  taste 
into  whose  hands  Dr.  Dawson's  book  may 
faH  will  be  likely  to  say,  "  I  should  like  to 
bear  him  preach.'^ 


Modem  Miracle  (A) :  Pssrchic  Power  Made 
Plata.  By  Corrilla  Banister.  The  Graf  ton  Press, 
New  York.    5x7M  in.    113  pages. 

My  Ftiend  the  Chauffeur.  By  C.  N.  and 
A.  M.  Williamson.  Illustrated.  McChire,  Phil- 
14^  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  in.  324  pages.  tlSO. 
If  this  book  had  been  written  by  any  other 
writer,  he  might  well  have  been  accused  of 
plagiarism  from  the  first  book  of  the  present 
autinors, "  The  Lightning  Conductor.''  This 
is  not  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  good  story.  It 
relates  the  incidents  of  a  motor-car  trip 
through  southern  Europe  of  two  young  Eng- 
lishmen (one  a  lord  masquerading,  as  a  chaiu- 
feur)  and  three  American  women,  a  widow 
of  thirty-nine  masquerading  as  twenty-eight, 
her  daughter  of  seventeen,  masquerading,  for 
her  mother's  sake,  as  thirteen,  and  her  niece, 
an  heiress,  masquerading  as  a  poor  relation. 
A  prince,  poor  but  dishonest,  masquerading 
as  a  man  of  property  and  honor,  hovers 
around  as  the  villain  of  the  piece. 

Nouble  Pictures  in  Florence.  By  Edith 
Harwood.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7J< 
in.    312  pages.    *1.50,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Old  Lamps  and  New,  and  Other  Verse.  By 
Edward  Willard  Watson.  M.D.  H.  W.  Fisher  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia.    5!ixSla.    114 pages.    (I. 

'  Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Our  Best  SocieQr.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 

New  York.  5x7K  in.  362  pages. 
The  usefulness  of  treading  a  common  road 
and  meeting  common  people  is  undeniable, 
but  it  is  very  wearisome.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Foster  are  probably  as  congenial  as  most 
married  folk.  We  certainly  recognize  them ; 
but  Mrs.  Foster's  subterfuges  and  Mr.  Fov 
ter's  weakness  and 'acquiescence  are  depress- 
ing. Thev  enter  New  York  society  by  way 
of  the  ladder  called  "  literary  worlt,"  finaUy 
achieving  success  and  deliverance  from  a 
flat  in  Twelfth  Street  through  the  popularity 
of  a  society  play.  A  certain  skill  and  com- 
prehension of  the  situation  is  evidentiy  pos- 
sessed by  the  anonymous  author. 

Pipes  of  Pan :  No.  V.  From  the  Book  of 
Valentine*.  By  Bliss  Carman.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  Boston.   4MX7Kia.    103 pages.    $1. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Plain  Mazy  Smith:    A   Romance  of   Red 

Saunders.  By  Henry  Wallace  Phillips.  Illus- 
trated. The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  5x8  In. 
318  pages.    (1.50. 

The  story-boQk  father  drives  from  home  ^y 
his  intolerant  severity  the  story-book  son, 
who  is  big  and  red  and  full  of  latent  chivalry. 
The  son  finds  himself,  at  eighteen,  boss  of  a 
lot  of  Panaman  laborers,  and  friend  of  two 
or  three  men  and  one  woman.  Plain  Mary 
Smith.  The  latter,  engaged  as  a  taacher  in 
Panama,  finds  Red  Saunders  her  true  knight 
errant,  and  is  really  a  delightful  girl.  Ad- 
ventures follow  one  another  swif  tiy,  and  Red 
Saunders  relates  thera  all  with  wit  and  vigor, 
ous  bad  grammar. 

Poems.  By  Tohn  Vance  Cheney.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Ce..  Boston.  4Kx7H  in.  297  pagus. 
(1.50,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 
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KcdMB^don  of  the  Body  (The) :  Bcinc  m 
KuHBiastioa  af  RBni«»«  rtti.  !>-«.  Br  Wilt- 
tun  ^lt2h<.0■  WhitehrxMC,  M.A.  IStx^jod  Edi- 
tf/n,  HtrrivA  uA  Knbrgcd.)  E.  P.  Diattaa  & 
U/^  New  Yorfc.    i%xi%m.   Spars. 

B«pf»— Bfthre  E«Mnrs  on  the  Tbeonr  of 
•trt*.  OvMti  and  Mited  by  William  T.  Brew- 
•tcr.  The  Macimllan  Co.,  N««  York.  5x7H  in. 
»4|<a«e*. 
A  Miection  of  th«  best  tt>ta.y%  on  style,  io- 
ttudinii;  those  of  Newman,  De  Quincey,  Her- 
bert Spencer,  Lewes,  Stevenson,  Pater,  and 
Frederic  Harrison,  with  a  general  introduc- 
tion by  the  editor,  the  purpose  of  the  volume 
\)c\na  to  furnish  a  supplement  to  the  books 
on  rhetoric  and  those  of  general  counsel  and 
advice  in  literary  matters.  The  introduction 
discusses  the  question  of  stvie  in  its  large 
and  vital  relations,  analyzes  the  various  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  it^and  makes  skillful 
use  of  the  material  which  the  editor  has 
carefully  selected  for  the  body  of  the  volume. 

RcUeion  and  Politics.  By  Algernon  Sidney 
Crapwy.  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York.  5x78 
In.  jaSpage*.  (I  A  net. 
A  discussion  of  society  as  politically  and 
ecclesiastically  organized,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  die  religion  of  Christ  as  conceived 
bv  the  author.  There  are  not  so  many 
clergymen  who  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
prime  importance  of  intellectual  freedom  and 
conscious  of  the  religious  significance  of 
social  questions  that  a  book  like  this  by  a 
clergyman  can  be  lightly  regarded  or  super- 
ciliously dismissed.  It  is  suggestive  in  cer- 
tain places,  and  it  bears  witness  to  at  least 
one  minister's  zeal  for  social  righteousness. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  contri- 
bution of  original  value  to  the  subject  In 
spite  of  its  plea  for  science,  it  seems  to  be 
the  product  of  the  writer's  inner  conscious- 
ness rather  than  his  investigations.  It  is 
dogmatic  and  assertive,  rather  than  persua- 
sive. The  argument,  for  example,  that  Jesus 
wished  to  destroy  the  State  is,  in  the  last 
analysis,  based  on  the  supposition  that,  being 
the  man  the  author  imagines  him  to  have 
been,  Jesus  must  have  wanted  to  do  so.  An 
interpretation  of  history  written  in  this  fash- 
ion is  not  convincing.  Dr.  Crapsey's  argu- 
ment that  a  Christian  in  studj^ing  the  facts 
of  his  own  religion  should  in  justice  use  the 
same  measure  which  he  metes  out  to  other 
religions  is  sound  and  effectively  phrased — 
though  not  everyone  would  accept  Dr.  Crap- 
sey's measure.  The  proof-reading  and  print- 
ing of  the  book  are  badly  done. 

Restrictive  Railway  Legislation,  By  Henry 
S.  Haines.  The  Macn>ilUn  Co.,  New  York. 
5\8in.  JSSpases.  (1 J5,  net 
This  volume  is  composed  of  twelve  lectures 
given  bv  the  author  in  April  and  May,  I90S, 
at  the  boston  I'niversity  School  of  Law, 
"  the  purpose  being  to  present  the  manner  in 
which  legislation  and  judicial  decisions  have 
alfected  the  operations  of  railwav  corpora- 
tions in  their  relations  to  the  public."  The 
author  discusses  in  an  academic  spirit,  and 
without  heat,  questions  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  very  heated  discussion  by  the  press 
•"^  •"■•  public  men.    He  cannot  be  said  to 


t  aay  par 

l^al  draBng  with  raihoad  cocporatioMS.  His 
TolaDie  is  one  ntker  of  wiormtajotm  thaa  <rf 
argoment,  desdibiag  the  caaditioas  as  they 
actually  exist  rather  tfaaa  prapasmg  tat  t\<t*K\ 
to  be  purmed  by  the  public  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, unfair,  we  think,  to  say  that  he  has  oa 
the  wIk^  mofe  faith  in  me  regohtioo  of 
inter-State  coauneice  by  the  gradual  progress 
of  judicial  decisioDs  than  bythe  inoneaiate 
effective  kgislatire  action.  The  Tohmie  will 
be  valuable  to  all  students  of  this  subject 
whether  they  deal  with  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  pubUdst  or  of  the  raibtMKi  mana- 
ge. 

8a'.z«la  Tales  (The).    By  W.  A.  Fraser. 

lUostraicd.    Charles  SoOaci^  Sobs.  New  Yock. 

SXxSin.   2}l pages.    $L 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Scboolhonse  in  the  Woods  (The).  By  A.  G. 
Plymptoo.  lUustiated.  UtUe,  BkowB  ft  Co, 
Boston.    5x7Min.   272pa(e&    tlJQL 

Servant  of  the  Public  (A).  By  Anthony  Hope. 
Illustrated.  The  Frederick  A.  Stakes  Co-  Nev 
York.    5x7Min.    363  pages. 

As  a  clever  study  of  a  character  often  met 
with  in  real  life,  but  not  so  often  attempted 
in  fiction,  this  story  ofifers  unusual  attrac- 
tions. Ora  Pinsent,  a  charming  actress,  ap- 
pears in  London,  to  the  disturbance  of  a 
nitherto  quiet  and  settled  circle  of  friends. 
They  are  people  of  the  fashionable  world, 
but  do  not  represent  the  decadent  eleinent 
in  any  way.  Miss  Pinsent  is  the  central 
point,  and  upon  her  the  author  dwells  with 
the  same  interest  that  her  friends  exhibit 
She  is  beautiful,  inconstant,  imprudent,  and 
altogether  bewildering.  To  her  "  the  moral 
and  the  intellectual  were  the  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  between  which  her  frau  bark  of 
emotions  steered  a  perilous  bumping,  grax- 
ing  way,  lucky  if  it  escapea  entire  destruc- 
tion on  one  or  the  other,  or  \Pace  the  meta- 
phor] on  both  at  once."  To  herself  she 
always  appeared  most  reasonable — but  her 
reason  followed  the  habits  of  the  chameleon. 
She  built  up  a  grand  scheme  of  renunciation, 
wheedling  an  otherwise  sensible  man  into 
sharing  it  with  her.  That  her  house  of  cards 
fell,  and  she  was  unconscious  of  any  hurt,  b 
the  natur-J  result  of  her  character.  The 
servant  of  the  public,  she  was  regarded  as 
sacrificing  much  that  "  beautiful  things  might 
be  set  before  the  eyes  and  in  the  hearts  of 
men." 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Pnriftcrtion.  By  M. 
N.  Baker,  Ph3.,  C.E._  (Second  E«fitk«.  Re- 
vised and  Enlamd.)  D.  Van  Nostxand  Co- 
New  York.    3Mx6ii>.    153  pages.    SOc 

Shipwrecked  in  Greenland.  By  Arthur  R. 
Thompson.  Ilhistrated.  LittK  Brown  Ik  Co- 
Boston.   5x7Mii>.   310  pages.    tlJb. 

Some  Adventures  of  Jack  and  JiB.  By  Bar- 
bora  Yechton.  lUostrated.  Dodd.  Hc^  Ik  Co- 
New  Y'ork.  5Xx8in.  316 pages.  WJOl 
A  pretty  story  of  a  group  of  Engfish  childicB 
who  lived  in  Santa  Cruz,  West  Indies.  Litde 
Jill,  the  narrator,  looks  up  to  her  beoOwj 
Jack  with  loving  admiration  The  mi»rhief 
they  get  into  awi  dK  booest  way  they  (et 
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ont  make  delightful  reading.  Refinement 
and  ^ntleness  characterize  this  wholesome 
clironicle  of  chftdish  thoughts  and  doings. 

Sonnets  &om  the  Portuguese  and  Other 
Peama.  Bt  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browninf.  (The 
Thamb  Nail  Series.)  The  Century  Co.,  New  Yorlc 
SMxSXio.    U6  pages.   $U 

Songs:  Our  Shepherd.  By  Mrs.  Crosby 
Adams.  (50c.)  The  Lament  of  aKlM.  By  Louise 
LJewellyh.  (£0c)  Coma  Away  to  Dreaming 
Town.  By  Charles  Walcefield  Cadman.  (SOc.) 
If  Yon  Were  the  Spider.  By  Louise  LleweUyn. 
I50c.)  InVloIet'iEvea.  Br  L.  L.  Lazelle.  (SOc.) 
And  Lore  Means  Von.  By  Ferdinand  Warner. 
(50c.)    Sweet  Anoear.    —     ™  ..... 

(50c. 

Spaniah 


Sweet  Appear.    By  Thomas  L.  Marble. 
Clayton  F.  Summy  Co.,  Chicago,  IlL 

Settlements  Within  the  Present 
Umiu  of  the  United  Statea  (The) :  Florida, 
igia-isu.  By  Woodbury  Lowery.  With  Maps. 
GTP.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  6x9  in.  SOO 
pages.    |2J0,net 

This,  the  second  of  Mr.  Lowery's  monographs 
on  the  histoty  of  Spanish  colonization  witnin 
the  present  limits  of  the  United  States,  deals 
with  the  Florida  settlements  of  the  period 
1562-1574,  and,  like  its  predecessor,  is  oased 
on  a  careful  study  of  orig^inal  sources.  Recent 
research  has  brought  to  light  much  new 
material  relative  to  the  diplomacy  whereby 
Spain  sought  to  saf^ruard  her  monopoly  of 
me  West  Indian  trade  and  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  foreign  settlements  in  this 
region;  the  attempts  of  the  French  Hugue- 
nots to  fotmd  colonies  on  the  southern 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America ;  the  crown- 
ing horror  which  put  an  end  to  these  attempts ; 
aiw  the  fortunes  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
planted  in  Florida  by  the  butcher  of  the 
Huguenots.  Of  this  new  material  Mr.  Low- 
err  nas  freely  and  intelligently  availed  him- 
self, sifting  Uie  evidence  scrupulously.  In- 
deed, so  cautious  is  he,  and  so  frequent  are 
his  references  to  and  citations  from  authori- 
ties, that  from  the  narrative  standpoint  his 
book  is  at  times  arid  and  tedious.  But  it  is 
unquestionably  of  distinct  value  to  the  his- 
toncal  student,  leading  to  a  clearer  idea  than 
has  hitherto  jgenerally  obtained  of  the  condi- 
tions prevaihng  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
World  so  far  as  they  affected  Spain,  and  of 
the  character  and  motives  of  the  chief  actors 
in  the  tragic  scenes  enacted  at  Fort  Caroline, 
Matanzas  Inlet,  and  St  Augustine.  Natu- 
raUy,  e^>ecial  attention  is  paid  to  the  person- 
ality ana  policy  of  Men^ndez,  whose  massacre 
of  toe  Huguenots  forms  one  of  the  darkest 
blots  on  the  pages  of  American  history. 
Without  rangii^  himself  amonp;  the  apolo- 

S'sts  who  would  extenuate  this  infamous 
;ed,  Mr.  Lowery  is  at  pains  to  bring  into 
relief  those  phases  of  Mendndez's  American 
career  which  historians  have  so  often  neg- 
lected, and  which  go  far  toward  justifying 
the  present  writer's  final  conclusion  that 
"  Pedro  Men^ndez  de  Avil^s  surely  deserves 
to  take  rank  among  the  greatest  and  most 
gifted  of  the  early  discoverers  and  conquerors 
of  the  New  World."  An  interesting  feature 
is  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  uie  tribal 
organization,  characteristics,  and  customs  of 
the  Florida  Indians.  The  work  cont^uns 
several  maja,  more  than  thir^  biblio^ph- 
ical  and  critical  appendices,  and  a  good  index. 


Stories  of  King  Arthur's  Knights.  By  Mary 
Macgi^or.  Illustrated.  (Told  to  the  Children 
Series.)  E.  P.  Dutton  &  (lo.,  New  York.  4Mx6 
to.    lUpages.   SOc 

Stories  of  Robin  Hood.    By  H.   £.   Mar- 

shalL  nhstrated.  (Told  to  the  Children  Series.)- 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  4J4x6  in.  12 
pages.   50c 

Struggle  for  Religious  Libernr  in  the  Fif- 
teenth and  Sixteenth  CentuiMs  (The).  By 
John  Churchwood  Wilson.  Sold  by  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Wilson,  30  Strong  Place,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
5x8  in.    231  pages.    >1.10. 

The  author  of  these  lectures,  a  gifted  and 
earnest  preacher  and  a  lovable  man,  died  two 
years  ago  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  His 
lectures  are  vivid,  popularly  drawn  sketches 
of  the  struggle  for  liber^  and  its  leaders 
from  Savonarola  to  CromwelL  They  are 
published  in  the  semi-extemporaneous  style 
m  which  the  speaker  left  them,  without  edit- 
ing or  revision.  Their  prelude  on  "  The 
Ruigious  Value  of  the  Study  of  History  "  is 
an  admirably  written,  though  brief,  mono 
graph,  and  by  itself  a  worthy  memorial  of 
Its  author.  For  unusually  careless  proof- 
reading in  the  following  lectures,  especially 
of  proper  names,  considerable  indulgence 
must  be  invoked. 

Success  of  Defeat  (The).  By  Maltbie  D. 
Babcock,  D.D.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.  4>4x7Hto.  30  pages.  50c.,  net. 
A  sermon  to  show  that  the  failure  of  the 
thing  a  man  does  need  not  mean  the  failure 
of  the  man  himself.  It  exhibits  those  quali- 
ties which  made  the  late  Dr.  Babcock  espe- 
cially effective  in  preaching  to  those  who  in 
age  or  spirit  were  youthful. 

TeUer-B  Tale  (The).  By  Phil  A.  Rush.  The 
Knickerbocker  Press,  New  York.  Sx7K  to.  216 
pages. 

Text-Book  in  the  History  of  Education  (A). 

By  Paul  Monroe.  Ph.D.    The  Macmillan  Co., 

New  York.  5Xx8to.  772  pages. 
This  must  be  rated  as  a  work  of  the  first 
rank  in  its  class.  Containing  several  times 
as  much  matter  as  other  text-books  on  its 
subject,  this  is  not  because  of  more  ample 
details,  but  rather  of  more  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  material  used,  with  a  view  to 
more  adequate  conceptions  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  educational  theory  and  practice  for 
the  social  life  of  whatever  time.  The  sim- 
plest primitive  education  as  practiced  among 
Australian  savages  is  shown  to  illustrate,  in 
common  with  the  most  complex  modern  type, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  fitting  the  individual 
for  effective  contribution  to  the  social  organ- 
ism. The  various  phases  assumed  by  this 
constant  idea  in  successive  periods  form  the 
subjects  of  as  many  chapters.  Among  primi- 
tive men  education  appears  as  a  process  of 
non-progressive  adjustment;  among  Orient- 
alsj  as  in  China,  it  is  a  process  of  recapitu- 
lation ;  among  the  Greeks  it  appears  as  pro- 
gressive adjustment;  among  the  Romans  as 
practical  training ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  as 
disciplinary ;  at  the  Renaissance  as  humanis- 
tic. These  and  its  religious,  realistic,  natural- 
istic, psychological,  scientific,  sociological 
phases  and  tendencies,  their  chief  exponents 
and  results,  receive  a  full  discussion,  leading 
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up  to  a  consideration  of  "  the  present  eclectic 
tentfency."  An  intelligent  estimate  of  the 
general  movement  and  its  leading  types  is 
utnlitated  by  limiting  the  view  to  men  and 
facts  that  have  contributed  to  the  stream  of 
influence.  A  characteristic  specimen  of  this 
concentrated  treatment  is  in  the  thirty-two 
pages  given  to  Rousseau,  including  nine  on 
"  some  permaneDt  results  of  Rousseau's  in- 
fluence. .  .  .  "  In  Rousseau's  teachings,  not- 
withstanding their  extravagance,  is  to  be 
found  the  truth  upon  which  all  educational 
devek^ment  of  tne  nineteenth  century  is 
based."  In  the  recent  shifting  of  educa- 
tional theory  from  a  political  to  an  economic 
base,  as  in  the  rise  of  industrial  training, 
Dr.  Monroe  finds  the  working  out  of  the 
idea  which  Froebel  applied  in  the  kinder- 
garten, basing  education  upon  the  self- 
activity  of  the  child.  Of  impartial  insight  a 
good  specimen  is  his  account  of  mysticism, 
and  its  theory  of  education  as  a  spiritual 
discipline ;  critical  discrimination  appears  in 
his  treatment  of  Montaigne  as  a  "social- 
realist."  It  is,  in  fact,  Montaigne's  principle 
which  underlies  the  now  accepted  theory, 
that  the  curriculum  "  must  introduce  to  life 
as  it  is  and  as  it  should  be,"  to  which  the 
history  here  sketched  leads  up. 

Two  Bird- Lovers  in  Mexico.  By  C.  William 
Beebe.  Illustrated.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co- 
Boston.    S}ix8)iin.    408  pages.    >3,net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Uncle  Bob:    His    Reflections.    By    Laura 

Fitzhugh  Preston.   The  Graf  ton  Press,  New  York. 

5x7>i  m.    210  pages. 

Uncle  Sam  and  His  Children.  By  Judson 
Wade  Shaw,  A.M.  Illustrated.  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  New  York.  iHxViiin.  360pages.   ^IJO.net. 

Under  Oniding  Stars:  A  Massachusetts 
Story  of  the  Century  End.  By  A:n>^  Blake  Poor. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  4KX7K  in. 
324  pages.    tUS. 

Wagner  and  His  Isolde.  By  Gustav  Kobb^. 
Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4Kx7  in.    255  pages,    f  1,  net 

Mathilde  Wesendonck  (in  this  book  spelled 
without  the  c)  was  the  wife  of  a  silk  mer- 
chant She  was  very  responsive  to  Wag- 
ner's utterance  of  his  own  ambitions  and 
emotions,  while  Wagner's  wife,  Minna,  was 
not.  Mathilde  worshiped  bis  genius  and  he 
worshiped  the  worshiper.  Their  mutual  pas- 
sion Wagner  dramatized  in  "  Tristan  and 
Isolde."  It  was  expressed  in  their  corre- 
spondence, from  which  this  volume  is  com- 
piled. This  correspondence  has  recently 
been  published,  in  accordance  with  the  wisn 
of  Frau  Wesendonck.  who  died  in  1902.  A 
translation  into  English  made  by  W.  A. 
Ellis  and  entitled  "  Richard  Wagner  to  Ma- 
thilde Wesendonck  "  has  this  year  appeared 
with  the  imprint  of  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons. 
To  the  ordinary  reader  of  these  letters  Wag- 
ner's display  ot  egotism  and  his  exclamatory 
sentimentahsm  are  sure  to  be  insufferable. 
We  are  told  that  these  letters  "  make  us  at 
home  in  his  very  soul."  There  are  all  sorts 
of  people ;  among  them  there  are  people  who 


like  this  sort  (rf  habitatioa.  In  spite  of  the 
unrestrained  ezpressioas,  there  was  restraint 
in  conduct.  HerrWesendonck  showed  eood 
sense.  He  even  helped  Wagner  out  of  mian- 
cial  difficulties.  On  one  occasion  he  sent 
Wagner  a-flying  to  a  safe  distance,  and 
throughout  he  seems  to  have  been  the  master 
of  the  situation.  To  the  student  of  Wagner's 
music  these  letters  affotd  some  interesting 
commentary  from  the  coiaposa. 

Washington.  (The  Thumb  Nail  Series.) 
The  Centory  Co,  New  Yoric  2Hx5  in.  U2 
pages.    H- 

Ward  of  the  Sewtng-Circk(Tbe).  By  Edna 
Edwards  WyUe.  Ubstrated.  Little,  Mxnra  ft 
Co.,  Boston.    4Hx7iiia.   aUpages.    fl. 


Washington   and   the   West.    By  Archa 

Butler  Hulbeit.  With  Mans.  The  Century  Co- 
New  York.  SKx8J<  in.  2l7  pages.  *2.net. 
This  is  a  valuable  portrait  of  Washington  in 
an  aspect  comparatively  disnKarded  hith- 
erto, a  portrait  drawn  by  himself.  He  who 
was  "  great  in  war"  here  appears  as  equally 
"great  in  peace."  ImmMiately  after  the 
treaty  of  17S3  had  released  him  from  military 
duty,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  problem  of 
our  westward  expansion.  This  volume  con- 
tains the  diary  of  his  tour  of  680  miles  through 
the  wilderness  of  1784  to  discover  "  the  near- 
est and  best  communication  between  the 
eastern  and  the  western  waters,"  and  his 
summary  of  the  results  obtained,  with  his 
argtmient  for  the  immediate  improvement  of 
the  waterways  from  the  Potomac  westward 
Immediate  results  followed,  from  Virginia 
nortfawanL  The  road-breaker  was  Waking- 
ton.  The  careful  investigation  of  the  econ- 
omist and  the  foresight  of  the  statesman 
are  equally  conspicuous  in  these  pages,  and 
interesting  side-Iights  are  cast  upon  his  char- 
actet  by  his  considerate  treatment  of  the 
squatters  who  had  established  homes  upon 
his  lands  in  the  wilderness.  The  diary  is 
now  for  the  first  time  printed  entire.  No 
one  who  reads  it  in  its  present  effective  set- 
ting can  doubt  that  "the  Winning  of  (bt 
West "  began  with  Washington. 

What  to    Have   for  Breakftst.    By   OBve 

Green.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sou,  New  York.  41tx6H 
in.   28Jp«ges.   90e,net.  »-^^ 

WHaard's  Daughter  and  Other  Stories  (The). 
By  Margaret  Collier  Graham.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Bosto.-..  4Mx7Hin.  231pa«es.  il.2S. 
A  fresh  and  attractive  note  is  struck  in  these 
short  stories.  The  background  is  usuaUy 
the  mountains  of  Califonua,  and  the  indivi<t 
ual  characters  are  witty,  homely  people  with 
amusing  and  often  shrewd  views  of  life.  The 
author  writes  with  a  sure  touch,  and  compte- 
hends  the  frailties  and  nobibty  of  human 
nature.  Her  method  of  working  up  to  a 
climax  and  leaving  the  reader  somewhat  to 
the  mercy  of  bis  own  imagination  is  very 
effective. 

Words  of  Oarrison  (The):  A  Centennial 
Selection  (laoj-igM)  of  CbaracterlMic  Saatl- 
mcnti  from  tha  Wrltinn  of  William  Ueyd 
Oarrison.  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co-  Bostoii. 
5x7«ln.   ITpages.   flJ5,net         ^  -«««»• 
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Correspondence 

Divorce  and  the  "Free  Born' 


To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  writer  on  page  291  of  The  Outlook 
says  of  divorce,  "  There  are  two  positions 
which  a  church  body  might  take  on  this  sub- 
ject." In  what  follows  of  his  article  he 
shows  that  he  was  not  "  bom  free,"  any  more 
than  the  chief  captain  was  who  talked  with 
Paul.  He  does  not  understand  what  a 
"  church  body  "  is  where  every  individual  and 
every  church  is  free,  and  where  no  conven- 
tion of  bishops,  barons,  squires,  knights  of 
the  shire,  elders,  or  delegates  has  any  power 
to  bind  the  conscience  of  any  individual. 
In  such  a  church  body  those  who  are  bom 
free  understand,  that  you  cannot  have  your 
cake  and  eat  ittoo.  You  cannot  have  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  individual  and  abso- 
lutely independent  communion  with  God,  and 
at  the  same  time  pass  resolutions  which  shall 
have  any  authority  whatever,  or  be  of  any  use 
whatever.  In  the  experience  of  a  good 
many  years  I  have  found  that  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  make  people  who  were 
born  ecclesi^tics  believe,  or  even  under- 
stand, the  rights  or  privileges  of  children  of 
God  whom  he  permits  to  converse  with  him 
and  to  whom  he  gives  his  own  answers. 

One  Who  Was  Free  BorM. 

Soctbury,  Massachusetts. 

\\l  the  children  of  God  cannot  pass  reso- 
lutions which  are  "  of  any  use  whatever,"  why 
did  these  children  of  God  pass  a  resolution 
at  all  ? — The  Editors.] 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

May  I  add  a  word  of  explanation  apropos 
to  the  note  in  your  last  issue  entitled"  The 
Unitarians'  Reticence  in  Regard  to  Divorce  "? 
I  am  sure  that  there  was  sf;mething  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  were  present  at  that  Con- 
ference much  more  profound  than  the  distinc- 
tion between  marriage  as  a  civil  contract  and 
marriage  as  a  sacrament.  In  the  first  place, 
many  of  us  feel  that  the  mischief  that  un- 
doubtedly too  often  attends  cases  of  divorce 
and  remarriage  is  nevertheless  only  inci- 
dental as  compared  with  the  great  tide  of 
evils  (mostly  unmentioned  in  diocesan  and 
other  churcn  conventions)  representing  the 
survival  in  modem  society  of  a  deal  of  the 
primitive  barbarism.  Any  physician  will  tell 
us  of  a  prevailing  looseness  of  morality,  not 
only  among  young  men,  but  too  frequently 
also  among  married  men.  This  kind  of  evil 
touches  the  many,  while  the  matter  of  too 
frequent  divorce,  while  closely  related  to  the 
other,  concerns  comparatively  the  few.  Why 
do  not  the  churches  do  the  duty  of  churches 
more  faithfully  in  combating  the  great  evil  of 
loose  living,  so  degrading  to  the  family  and 
fatal  to  the  growOi  of  manly  and  womanly 
character  ? 


A  word  now  as  to  the  true  distinction 
which  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Confer- 
ence at  Atlantic  City  attempts  to  make.  It 
seems  to  us  that  in  the  best  modem  thought 
marrii^  is  regarded  as  a  relation  constituted 
essentially  by  the  love  of  the  two  ^rsons 
concerned.  A  wonderful  ideal  of  this  type 
of  love  has  come  into  the  world,  as  high  and 
novel  as  the  conception  of  true,  unselfish, 
and  disinterested  manhood  is  as  compared 
with  the  ideas  and  customs  of  the  savage  or 
animal  man.  In  this  thought  of  marriage 
each  seeks  the  welfare  of  the  other,  and 
neither  ever  asks  for  anything  which  is  not 
also  good  for  the  happiness  of  the  other. 
This  kind  of  love  is  itself  the  real  sacrament 
No  service  of  a  church  or  priest  can  make 
marriage  a  sacrament  where  this  kind  of  love 
is  not  already  present  The  ceremony  of 
marriage,  accoraing  to  this  view,  important 
as  it  is,  does  not  constitute  the  marriage. 
The  civil  forms  required  by  law  are  maimy 
by  way  of  records  for  the  convenience  and 
protection  of  society.  The  religious  cere- 
mony, which  we  honor  as  higUy  as  The 
Outlook  honors  it,  is  in  our  view  merely  the 
outward  expression  of  the  inward  purpose  of 
the  husband  and  wife,  and  also  incidentally 
of  the  ideals,  desires,  and  prayers  of  the 
company  of  their  friends.  Unless  the  two 
bring  this  inward  religion  to  the  marriage 
service,  no  solemn  words  spoken  can  conKr 
the  spirit  of  reli^on  upon  it 

In  this  sense,  in  view  of  the  true  meaning 
of  marriage,  the  necessity  of  divorce  for  any 
reason  can  hardly  be  imag^ined.  In  other 
words,  where  a  truly  religious  marriage  has 
taken  place  there  is  no  need  of  any  Taw  to 
preserve  it.  Divorce  laws  are  necessary, 
and  on  the  whole  and  under  proper  restric- 
tions salutary,  because  there  still  survive, 
even  under  the  name  of  various  religions, 
low,  gross,  and  oppressive  notions  of  so- 
called "  marital  rights."  Divorce  is  never 
permitted  in  order  to  put  asunder  "  those 
whom  God  hath  joined  together."  On  the 
contrary,  the  divorce  law  aims  to  recognize 
the  fact  that,  under  certain  more  or  less  un- 
bearable conditions,  real  marriage  does  not 
exist 

I  suppose  the  Unitarian  ministers  would 
be  as  likely  as  any  class  of  men,  whether  with 
or  without  the  help  of  the  quite  innocent 
resolutions  of  a  Conference,  to  exercise  due 
care  in  the  remarriage  of  divorced  persons. 
Most  of  us,  however,  would  feel  obliged 
here,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  first  marriage, 
to  hope  for  the  best  and  to  give  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  as  regards  the  honest  puipose 
of  the  two  who  seek  to  be  joined  in  marriage. 
We  can  never  know  in  any  case  that  the 
true  sacrament — namely,  the  ideal  wedded 
love — is  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  standing'/ 
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before  us.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  how- 
ever, that  in  all  cases,  barring  those  of 
notorious  character,  a  genuine  and  earnest 
marriage  service,  setting  forth  the  noblest 
ideal,  and  putting:  upon  the  husband  and 
wife  the  responsibility  of  living  up  to  this 
ideal,  must  tend  to  be  an  added  bond  upon 
them  toward  the  realization  of  true  marriage. 
Even  in  the  case  of  remarriage,  we  suspect 
that  there  are  comparatively  few  cases  where 
the  downright  refusal  of  the  minister,  at  least 
to  pray  that  the  union  may  prove  to  be  a  real 
marriage,  could  do  any  good.  This  refusal 
might  even  turn  the  scale  to  the  side '  of 
greater  irresponsibility.  Much  as  we  depre- 
cate divorces,  we  have  certainly  known  cases 
where  the  first  marriage  seemed  to  be  no 
marriage  at  all,  and  the  real  marri^e  came 
afterwards. 

Finally,  nothing  but  the  most  superficial 
view  of  human  rdations  can  allow  us  to  sup- 
pose that  "one  cause"  alone  exists  for 
divorce.  The  "one  cause"  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  in  ecclesiastical  conventions 
may  and  often  does  represent  sudden  or 
violent  passion,  not  inconsistent,  dangerous 
as  it  is,  with  the  recovery  of  the  oifending 
life'  to  a  firmer  integrity.  Whereas  outside 
of  the  "one  cause"  lie  the  deep  vices  of 
cruelty,  untruth,  meanness,  insane  egotism, 
brutality,  and  the  like,  from  which  the  recov- 
ery of  men's  souls  is  one  of  the  rarest  occur- 
rences. Moreover,  these  terrible  evils  that 
separate  husband  and  wife  in  the  profound 
depths  of  their  being,  constitute  the  most 
serious  reasons, '  the  eyes  of  society,  for 
providing  necessaiy  protection  in  favor  of 
the  children. 

It  seems  fair,  in  view  of  your  note,  to  add 
these  considerations  which  I  am  sure  were 
in  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Unitarian  Conference. 

Chari£s  F.  Dole. 

Jamaica  Plain,  Massachusetts. 

[That  this  view  of  marriage  is  utterly  sub- 
versive of  the  family  and  the  home  seems  to 
us  obvious,  even  if  it  is  often  complacently 
ignored.  The  man  and  woman  who  are 
married  have  accepted  an  obligation  they 
cannot  escape  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
showing  that  they  are  not  united  by  love; 
for  that  obligation,  the  sacredness  of  which 
is  recognized  though  not  created  by  relig- 
ious ceremonial,  is  toward  others  than  them- 
selves, and  is  as  independent  of  their  likes 
and  dislikes,  their  happiness  and  misery,  as 
any  other  uuty.  Divorce  is  not  the  true 
remedy  for  the  lack  of  love  in  the  marriage 
relation.  Felix  Adler  cannot  be  accused  of 
ecclesiasticism ;  but  against  the  selfish  indi- 
vidualism which  would  make  marriage  de- 
pendent upon  any  kind  of  supposed  affinity 
ne  sets  this  ideal :  "That  love  is  the  child  of 
duty;  that  it  can  be  created  in  ourselves 
despite  whatsoever  natural  repugnance  we 
may  feel ;  that  we  can  love  wherever  we  can 
hope  to  redeem.  .  .  .  Our  duty,  then,  is  to 
take  ourselves  in  hand,  and  in  proportion  as 
we   ourselves   develop,  our  influence  over 


others  will  beconte  more  aqdl  more  availing. 
This  is  the  answer  of  Jesus,  "as  I  understand 
him,  to  the  riodem  heresy  that  where  love 
ceases  marriages  should  cease.  'A  new  com- 
mandment give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one 
another ' — a  commandment  which  means  that 
when  the  sentimental  love  ceases  we  can  en- 
gender in  ourselves  another  and  a  better  kind 
of  love,  the  spiritual  love,  which  is  theofiFspring 
^of  an  earnest  desire  to  help  another.  The 
answer  to  the  proposition  tnat^  if  love  ceases, 
marriage  should  cease,  is  that  the  hypothesis 
' '  if  love  ceases,'  is  inadmissible ;  for  it  need 
not  and  should  not  cease.  The  sentimental 
attachment,  indeed,  may  vanisl;.  That  it  is 
not  in  our  power,  by  the  exercise  of  the  wilL 
to  detain.  But  the  higher  and  better  kind 
of  love,  the  spiritual  love,  it  is  in  our  power 
to  create  in  ourselves  ana  ever  agaim  to  re- 
create. The  desire  to  uplift  the  other  ts  the 
safeguard  of  that  love.".  Of  these  two  lands 
of  love  we  doubt  not  which  is  "  the  real  sac- 
rament," nor  which  of  these  two  conce{Kions 
of  love  is  in  accordance  with  "  the  best  mod- 
em thought " — the  best  thought,  indeed,  of 
any  age.— The  Editors.] 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  editorial  in  the  current  number  re- 
garding the  action  of  the  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence at  Atlantic  City  on  the  subjecf  of 
divorce  prompts  me  to  ask  in  this  way  the 
opinion  of  others  upon  one  point  involved. 
The  proposed  resolutions  contain  this  ex- 
pression, "  especially  in  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  strangers  to  them." 

I  have  not  been  engaged  long  in  the  min- 
istry of  preaching ;  but  at  the  outset  I  adopt- 
ed, and  have  been  practicing  thus  far,  the 
rule  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  for 
no  persons  who  are  strangers  to  me.  flcnow 
that  the  law  provides  for  the  protection  of 
the  minister  who  is  willmg  to  i>erfonn  that 
ceremony  under  such  circumstances,  pennit- 
ting  him  to  place  the  parties  under  oath. 
The  answers  of  the  candidates,  however, 
relate  to  the  fundamental  point  of  their  po'- 
sonal  identity,  and  even  a  notary  public,  in 
the  form  of  acknowledgment  of  a  legal  paper, 
is  called  upon  to  use  the  awkwara  but  im- 
portant phrase, "  to  me  known  and  known  to 
me  to  be  the  person,  etc.,"  in  order  to  de- 
scribe the  party  to  the  transaction. 

Whatever  shelter  from  responsibility  the 
law  may  provide  for  ministers,  is  not  the 
function  of  the  minister  in  connection  with 
marriages  worthy  of  the  simple  safegruard 
against  perjury  applied  by  the  notary  imolic  ? 
The  oath  imposed  by  an  unknown  minister 
is  not  likely  to  appear  sacred  to  persons  who 
have  come  before  him  for  the  set  purpose  of 
violating  human  and  divine  law. 

Is  the  help  we  all  hope  for  in  the  matter 
of  reckless  or  illegal  marriage  and  frequent 
divorce  to  come  from  ministers  assembled  in 
conferences,  or  from  ministers  upholding  the 
honor  of  God  and  the  safety  of  society  in 
the  parlor  of  the  parsonage  ? 

Elnathan  Sweet. 

Brockport,  New  York. 
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Every  Young  Man 

Should  Have  an  Edison  Phonograph 

I  can  hear  vaudeville,  comic  opera,  minstrels,  or  any  other  form  of  vocal  or  instrumen- 
tal entertainment  right  in  your  own  rooms.     Whether  you  invite  your  friends  to  an  evening 
"smoker"  or  they  just  drop  in  unexpectedly,  the  Edison  Phonograph  completely  "fills  the  bill". 
If  you  have  envied  your  talented  or  witty  friends  their  popularity,  here  is  your  opportunity 
to  become  a  good  fellow,  and  make  your  rooms  the  merriest  rendezvous  in  town. 

At  your  bidding  the  Phonograph  will  tell  the  funniest  stories,  sing  the  latest  popular  songs, 
or  play  the  finest  operatic  selections. 

24  new  Edison  Records  are  issued  every  month.     There's  a  complete  and  varied  evening 
programme  in  every  list,  and  our  Record  Catalogue  lists  thousands  of  others. 

Latest  Edison  Gold  Moulded  Records — Now  On  Sale  At  AH  Dealers 


9098  Selections  from  Chimes  of  Normandy. EdisonBand 

9099  In  Dear  Old  Georgia— Sone _ Gillette 

9100  Everybody  Works  But  Father— Sone Roberts 

9101  Robin  Adair— Comet  and  Trombone 

Clarke  and  Zimmerman 

9102  I  Wait  For  Thee-Sone Van  Yorx 

9103  Village  Seamstress— Mcnoloeue Elene  Foster 

9104  Making  Eyes  Medley— Xylophone Benzlcr 

9105  Picnic  For  Two— Song MacDonough 

9106  Fishine— Vaudeville .Jones  and  Spencer 

9107  The  Whistler  and  His  Dog. .Edison  Band 

9108  I'll  Be  Waiting  In  The  Gloamine,  Sweet 
Genevieve— Songr ..         Harlan 

9109  Wheu  The  Mists  Have  Rolled  Away- 
Duet Anthony  and  Harrison 


9110  New  Era  Overture Edison  Orcbestr* 

9111  What  You  (ioin'  To  Do  When  the  Rent  Comes 

'Round— Sone Collin* 

9112  Aneelena— Duet Macdonousb  and  Biebliiia 

9113  Evening  on  the  Plaza— Mandolin Siega 

9114  My  Word— Comic  Sone Ada  Jooes 

9115  Leader  of  the  German  Band— Duet 

Collins  and  Harlan 

9116  Yankee  Girl  March. Edison  Baad 

9117  Wearine  of  the  Green— Sone Marie  NarreUl 

9118  Hiram  Green.  Good-bye— Sone  ..Murray 

9119  The  Musical  Yankee— Vaudeville.Spencer 

9120  Hard  Times  Come  Again  No  More  ... 

...Edison  Male  Quartette 

9121  My  Maryland  March Edison  Band 


An  Edison  Phonograph  JVlakes  the  Best  Christmu 
or  Birthday  Present  For  Anyone. 

Every  genuine  Edison  Phonograph  bears  the  invent- 
or's trade  mark  signature.  Do  not  be  misled  or  preju- 
diced by  the  distressing  noises  of  inferior  imitations. 
Go  to  the  nearest  Edison  dealer  and  hear  the  eenuine 
Phonograph,  and  you  will  Instantly  appreciate  its 
marked  superiority.  Edison's  signature  is  also  on 
every  Edison  Gold  Moulded  Record.  Edison  Phono- 
craphs  cost  from  $10  up;  Records  .'55c  each. 

Send  for  new  booklet  "Home  Entertainments  With 
the  Edison  Phonograph",  obtainable  only  from  Orange, 
N.J.  office.  Our  Latest  Record  Cataloeue  will  be  sent 
to  any  Phonograph  owner  who  gives  the  number  of 
bis  Phonograph.     Write  now  to 

NATIONAL  PHONOGRAPH  COMPANY 

60  LAKESIDE  AVE.,  ORANGE,  N.  J. 
New  York,  Chicago.  San  Francisco,  London 
.  C  S.  Language  Courses  Taught  With  Edison  rboaograpltf  j  .;  ^  ^i 
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What  is  Ivory  Soap? 

It  is  pure  soap;  and  notbinsr  else.  There  is  no  rosin  in  it;  no  "free** 
alkali ;  no  harmflil  ingredient  of  any  kind. 

Its  mission  is  to  keep  everything  in  the  house,  including  the  occupants, 
clean  tuid  bright.  And  because  it  does  this,  you  will  find  Ivory 
Soap  in  the  majority  of  American  homes  of  the  better  class. 

Many  experienced  housekeepers  will  use  nothing  but  Ivory  Soap, 
even  for  washing  the  coarser  things.  As  for  curtains,  laces, 
blankets,  woolens  of  all  kinds,  organdies,  lawns,  dimities,  wash 
silks,  etc.—the  housewife  who  cleanses  them  with  anything  but 
Ivory  Soap  runs  a  greater  risk  of  injuring  them  than  most  women 
are  willing  to  take. 

Ivory  Soap — 99^^^  Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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"A  Road  of  a  Thousand  Won- 
ders," beginning  in  the  sun- 
blessed  land  of  perpetual  spring, 
winding  along  the  cliff-studded 
coast  of  the  blue  Pacific,  plung- 
ing through  valleys  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  over  billowing  hills  and 
majestic  mountains,  around  and 
around  snow-crowned  Shasta 
into  the  RoseCStyof  Northland. 
That,  in  a  word,  is  the  COAST 
LINE  AND  SHASTA  ROUTE 
oftheSouthemPacificCompany 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Portland; 
1300  miles  of  the  most  inspiring, 
bewildering,  educational,  health 
bestowing  country  that  wonder- 
lover  ever  dreamed  about. 

To  go  to  California  and  not 
see  it  from  the  COAST  LINE 
AND  SHASTA  ROUTE 
would  be  like  going  blind- 
folded through  the  Louvre;  to 
go  sight-seeking  or  health-hunt- 
ing in  other  lands,  leaving  be- 
hind this  wonderland  of  ours  is 
like  renouncing  one's  country; 
to  stay  at  home  when  just 
across  the  threshold  is  this 
,  treat  of  a  lifetime  is  need- 
>  less  self-denial. 

Every     turn     of     the 
COAST  LINE  AND 
SHASTA   ROXTTE   is   a 
revelation.    Every 
mile  gives  new  color- 
ing,   new   life, 
greatness  to  thisevei^ 
changing  panorama. 
Each  hamlet,  village, 
town  and  city  tempts 
one    with    the    hos- 
pitality   of    its    re- 
sorts; the  healthful- 
ness  of  its  climate 
and    waters;     the 
grandeur    of    its 
scenes;  the  frag- 
rance of  its  flow- 
ers; the  co-nfort 
of   its    homes — 
with    the 


promise  of  fortune.  But  hurry  on,  for  on  the 
COAST  LINE  AND  SHASTA  ROUTE  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  are  always  greater 
things  to  be  realized,  and  you  must  not  stop  until 
you  reach  the  end,  for  even  if  you  live  as  long  as 
the  world  endures,  you  will  never  find  another  trip 
that  equals  "  The  Road  of  a  Thousand  Wonders." 
A  FEW  OF   THE  THOUSAND 

Leaving  behind  with  many  a  regret,  Los  Angeles, 
the  City  of  Angds,  the  country  where  every  day 
is  May-day,  with  its  orange  groves  and  garlands  of 
flowers,  its  palm-bordered  vistas,  its  seaside  and 
mountains,  the  first  stop  should  be 
CAMULOS 

the  home  of  Helen  Hunt  Jackson's  "Ramona." 
The  old  ranch  house  of  adobe,  the  quaint  old 
chapel,  the  Indian  pestle  and  mortars,  the  stone 
olive  presses  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  are  all  here 
amid  oranges  and  lemons,  walnut,  olive  and 
rose  trees. 
SAN  BUENAVENTURA 

Here  is  the  first  of  many  old  Spanish  missions  you 
visit  on  the  COAST  LINE  AND  SHASTA  ROUTE, 
each  one  charming  you  with  its  rare  art  treasures, 
priceless  books,  ancient  robes  of  the  Franciscan 
Friars,  and  sweet-toned  beUs  on  their  rawhide 
thongs,  ringing  as  they  did  over  a  hundred  years 
ago.  At  San  Buenaventura  one  could  listen  for  a 
week  to  the  lore  of  Father  Grogan,  but  "  The  Road 
of  a  Thousand  Wonders  "  calls  you  to  see  the  most 
gorgeous  series  of  marine  and  mountain  master- 
pieces Nature  ever  painted. 

For  a  century  of  miles  and  more  the  train 
threads  the  green-graced  mountains  within  a  stone 
flip  of  the  ever-changing  Pacific.  Every  curve, 
every  bend  of  the  roadway,  displays  another  pic- 
ture, until  you  are  fairly  spellboimd  with  the  glory 
of  it  all.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  is  there 
such  a  road  as  this — through  miles  of  orchards 
and  realms  of  flowers,  beside  a  snow-white  beach, 
fringed  with  its  Incework  of  foam.  Before,  behind, 
above,  below,  to  the  right  and  left,  each  view  en- 
folds its  marvels  as  you  speed  along  "  The  King's 
Highway"  in  fog-bank  and  sunshine;  through 
the  blue  and  the  gray;  past  Point  Concepcion 
with  its  guiding  light  to  Point  ArgucUo,  wind- 
ing into  the  depths  like  some  great  serpent  with  a 
beacon  for  an  eye.  In  the  meantime  you  have 
stopped  at  beautiful 
SANTA  BARBARA 

the  Capital  of  Content,  where  spring  and  summer 

keep  house  together  the  year  round,  and  welcome 

you  alike  in  December  and  July.  Caressed  on  one 
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side  by  the  balmy  Pacific,  Santa  Barbara  may,  in- 
deed, be  called  the  "  Paradise  of  Sunshine." 

The  magnificent  Hotel  Potter;  the  never-tiring 
drives;  the  invigorating  aea  bathing;  the  awe  of 
the  mountains;  the  inspiration  of  the  flowers ;  the 
fascination  of  fishing  and  catching  somettiing  worth 
while;  the  charm  of  lieing  carried  back  to  another 
age  in  the  Santa  Barbara  Mission,  where  sombre- 
robed  friars  welcome  everyone  as  they  did  the 
hidalgos  in  days  of  yore,  all  this  and  more  you 
find  to  hold  you  at  Santa  Barbara,  but  the  train 
arrives  and  the  itinerary  says  "all  aboard"  for 

PISMO 

This  is  a  new  resort  where  the  never-silent  waves 
have  formed  a  22-mile  beach  of  indescribable  beauty 
and  planned  the  greatest  bathing  Mecca  of  future 
generations.  Already  a  beautiful  hotel  has  been  com- 
pleted, comfortable  tents  and  cottages  f umisliing 
the  luxury  of  home,  while  you  revel  in  the  waters 
and  gather  health  on  the  cliff-protected  sands. 
From  Pismo  it  is  but  a  step  to 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO 

where  in  1772  the  Christianizing  Fathers  wrought 
another  link  in  their  chain  of  Missions.  Here 
also  is  the  location  of  Fremont's  earthworks, 
making  San  Luis  Obispo,  with  all  its  other  attrac- 
tions, one  of  the  important  historical  points  in 
California. 

From  San  Luis  Obispo  the  COAST  LINE  AND 
SHASTA  ROXTTE  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany follows  the  path  of  the  padres  over  the 
heights  of  the  Santa  Lucia  Mountains  through  the 
country  of  pyrs-nids,  where  nature  rivals  the  work 
of  the  early  Egyptians,  and  makes  the  traveler 
think  he  is  in  the  province  of  Ghizeh.  Mile  upon 
mile  of  regal  sights  unfold  imtil  you  finally  descend 
to  that  famous  resort  of  health. 

PASO  ROBLES  HOT  SPRINOS 

where  the  park-surrounded  hotel  of  the  same  name 
bids  you  welcome,  while  you  are  rejuvenated  by 
tlie  nature  baths  of  hot  sulphur  water  and  soothing 
peat,  where  the  Indians  cured  their  ills  centuries 
before  the  first  pilgrimage  of  the  paleface.  Every 
page  of  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs'  history  teems 
with  miracles  wrought  by  these  volcanic  springs, 
now  enshrined  in  a  marble  bathing  palace,  per- 
fectly equipped  for  every  medicinal  bath  known  to 
science.  Within  driving  distance  of  Paso  Robles 
Hot  Springs  are  also  found  the  Mission  of  San  Miguel, 


Horro  Rock,  Devil's  Dax,  Chimney  Rock,  the 
Abalone  Fisheries  of  Cayucos,  and  enough  more 
for  a  year's  enchantment,  if  you  did  not  know  that 
just  ahead  was  that  gem  of  all  the  world's  resorts, 

DEL  MONTE 

A  playground  which  one  can  readily  believe  was 
once  inhabited  by  the  gods  andfairies  of  mythology; 
a  12&-acre  park  in  which  every  clime  has  con- 
tributed her  rarest  specimens  in  the  creation  of  a 
haven  for  the  botanist,  the  nature  lover,  the  health 
seeker,  the  golf  lover,  the  polo  player.  Here,  too, 
among  many  others,  is  that  far-famed  17-mile  drive 
— the  road  of  tilings  curious,  weird  and  untieliev 
able — through  historical  Monterey,  with  all  itsland- 
marks  of  early  California;  through  the  cypress 
forest  of  mystic  origin  which  sets  you  thinking  of 
things  supernatural;  around  the  spray-washed 
cliffs  and  pebble-studded  sands  of  Monterey  Bay;' 
back  to  the  hallowed  Mission  of  Carmel.  Usually 
those  who  stop  at  Del  Monte  find  it  irresistible,  and 
encore  its  attractions  until  the  end  of  the  play,  but 
those  who  are  to  see  a  thousand  wonders  must  leave 
it  for  the  time,  and  journey  on  through  the  Pajaro 
Valley,  that  realm  of  verdure,  that  kaleidoscope  of 
colors  to 

THE  BIO  TREES  OF  SANTA  CRUZ 

the  oldest  living  things  on  earth  to-day.  Before 
the  Big  Trees  of  California  you  bow  in  silence. 
They  are  so  much  greater  than  anjrthing  you  ever 
imagined,  they  are  so  far  beyond  anything  with 
which  you  have  to  compare  them  that  you  are  awe- 
stricken,  your  emotions  are  indescribable,  you 
want  to  be  alone  to  compass  them  with  the  mind, 
to  believe  that  what  you  see  is  really  true. 

Without  the  big  trees,  Santa  Crux  would  be  a 
wonder  tmto  itself.  It  is  a  place  beloved  by 
all  Califomians,  who  have  so  many  places  well 
worth  loving.  From  far  and  near  they  go  to  Santa 
Cruz  to  enjoy  its  amusement  Casino,  its  beautiful 
beach  and  glorious  bathing,  its  pleasure  pier,  its 
thrilling  canyon  drives,  its  abtmdant  salmon  fish- 
ing, and  a  himdred  other  allurements  from  which 
you  will  have  to  say  farewell,  if  you  ever  expect 
to  reach 

SAN  JOSE 

in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  that  sea  of  blossoms^ 
where  six  million  trees  in  Uoom  make  the  cherry 
blossoms  of  Japanlooklikeapeapatoh.    Herewith 
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the  Hotel  Vendomeaa  headquarters,  you  visit  Alum 
Rock  Park,  Santa  Clara  with  its  relic-stored  Mission, 
and  that  tomb  among  the  clouds  and  near  the  stars — 

THE  UCK  OBSERVATORY 

Like  a  castle  from  the  goblin  book  mother 
read,  the  Lick  Observatory  sliines  white  and  clear 
on  the  sununit  of  Mt.  Hamilton,  from  which 
yoa  see  the  mosaic  panorama  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley;  the  rugged  peaks  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Moun- 
tains; the  Bay  of  San  Francisco;  the  restless  Pa- 
cific far  beyond;  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  the 
snow-capped  summits  of  the  Sierra  breaking 
through  the  clouds. 

From  San  Jose  to  San  Francisco  the  COAST 
LINE  AND  SHASTA  ROUTE  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  ig  a  myriad  of  surprises.  At 
Motmtain  View  you  begin  to  see  the  great  white 
douds,  lowering  over  the  mountain  tops  thousands 
of  feet  above,  like  a  prehistoric  sea  congealed  in 
an  its  fury.  Here  and  there  a  rugged  peak  break- 
ing through,  is  gilded  by  the  sun,  forming  a 
mirage  of  almost  unearthly  grandeur.  And  so 
the  scene  imfolds  before  you  tmtil  the  trainman 
brings  you  back  to  things  material  with  the  call  of 
Palo  Alto,  the  home  of  that  great  educational 
monument, 

THE  STANFORD  UNIVERSITY 

a  work  of  love  in  which  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  devoted  to  completing  the  grandest  tem- 
ple of  learning  ever  erected.  The  Moorish  architec- 
ture of  the  early  California  Missions,  the  perfectly 
equipped  buildings,  each  a  college  in  itself,  are 
alone  worth  hours  of  study.  The  Memorial  Chapel, 
costing  half  a  million  of  dollars,  calls  you  back  again 
and  again  to  marvel  at  the  mosaic  covered  walls, 
the  memorial  windows  of  stained  glass,  the  altar 
of  pure  white  Carrara,  the  pulpit  of  stone  and  price- 
less bronze  lectern.  The  glory  of  the  coloring  as 
the  gdden  sun  gives  startling  life  to  all  these  master- 
pieeea  of  the  Old  World,  holds  you  spellbound  and 
thoaghtf  ul,  and  when  you  finally  step  quietly  away 
it  ia  with  the  greatest  reverence  inthe  heart  forthose 
who  have  blessed  the  world  with  such  an  edifice. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

the  gateway  to  the  Orient,  the  key  of  commerce  to 
eome,  the  most  fascinating  metropolis  of  this  or  any 
other  age,  commands  you  to  forget  there  is  such  a 


thing  as  time,  and  invites  you  to  dwell  within  her 
gates,  and  see  those  sights  which  make  of  her  the 
Naples,  the  Rome,  the  Paris,  the  Budapest,  of 
America. 

With  the  famous  Palace  Hotel  or  the  luxurious 
St.  Francis  as  a  centre,  a  different  trip  can  be 
taken  every  day  in  the  year  and  some  of  the  nights, 
in  seeing  the  Golden  Gate  with  its  tropical  park 
conjured  from  the  sands  by  the  magic  of  money, 
love  and  art;  the  Presidio,  where  Uncle  Sam 
guards  the  harbor;  Alcatraz  Island,  the  military 
prison  of  the  Pacific;  Fort  Winfield  Scott;  Fort 
Mason;  the  Navy  Yard  on  Mare  Island;  the  Cliff 
House,  Seal  Rocks  and  Sutro  Heights,  not  forget- 
ting Chinatown  with  all  its  mystery  and  supersti- 
tion. 

All  these  things  and  many  others  you  must 
surely  see  at  San  Francisco,  leaving  for  the  grand 
finale,  Mt.  Tamalpus,  the  Gibraltar  of  Ooudland, 
reached  by  the  crookedest  railroad  in  the  world. 
From  this  eminence  the  eye  can  see  on  a  clear  day 
the  Sierras,  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  while 
below  the  fog-clouds  are  rolling  in  from  the  endless 
Pacific,  over  and  over  the  lower  mountain  ridges, 
like  a  thousand  Niagaras  poured  into  one — a  fitting 
memory  to  carry  with  you  toward  the  land  of 
precious  dust  and  nuggets. 

From  San  Francisco  the  COAST  LINE  AND 
SHASTA  ROUTE  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany carries  you  directly  northward  through  the 
picturesque  Sacramento  Valley,  that  fertile 
plain  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
and  the  great  Coast  Range.  Riding  to  the  rhythm 
of  the  plunging,  swirling,  rippling  Sacramento 
River,  one  marvels  no  longer  at  the  fortunes  of 
California,  for  where  the  earth  does  not  yield 
wealth  in  metal  it  does  in  agriculture.  Here  are 
produced  theoranges^few  York  eats  at  Christmas; 
here  is  grown  the  bulk  of  California's  deciduous 
fruits;  here  is  the  stage  on  which  was  played  the 
first  drama  of  '49 . 

SACRAMENTO 

To  those  who  love  the  history  of  their  land, 
the  capital  of  California  is  an  inexhaustible 
archive,  a  city  of  landmarks,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  the  Fort  of  General  Sutter,  the  place  to 
which  John  Marshall  brought  the  news  of  the  first 
discovery  of  gold.  Sutter  Fort  is  now  a  veritable 
museum  of  the  days  of  '49,  containing  Marshall's 
original  mining  tools,  the  bullet-scarred  stage  and 
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prairie  schooner,  all  reminucent  of  the  time  when 
the  land  was  in  the  throes  of  the  gold  lust. 

The  Crocker  Art  Gallery  of  the  capital  city  adds 
an  extra  attraction  for  lovers  of  rare  old  art,  its 
walls  being  covered  with  the  finest  collection  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  treasures  in  America. 

North  from  Sacramento  this  wonderful  road  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  lies  through  a  Oar- 
den  of  Eden.  Every  town  holds  something  of  in- 
terest — ^Yuba  City,  Marysvllle,  Chico,  Vina,  Red 
Bluff,  Redding,  all  extending  an  inviting  hand  to 
the  sight-seeker,  the  hunter,  the  fisherman,  the  in- 
vestor.    At 

CHICO 

Uncle  Sam  has  established  his  plant  Production 
Station,  where  marvdous  experiments  are  carried 
on  the  year  round  in  the  culture  of  flowers,  fruits, 
nuts  and  vegetables  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

From  Redding,  the  equal  of  Los  Angeles  in 
perennial  temperature,  all  eyes  are  ever  turned  in 
one  direction,  for  this  is  the  region  of  Shasta,  that 
kingly  mountain  which  bids  you  welcome  a 
hundred  miles  away. 

Up  and  up  you  go,  through  the  beautiful  canyon 
of  the  Sacramento,  winding,  turning,  twisting, 
tunneling  with  every  caprice  of  the  gold-laden 
river,  parallel  with  rugged  crags,  peaks  and  table- 
lands, until  the  eyes  shut  in  sheer  bewilderment 
to  open  in  amazement  at  the  most  eerie  of  all 
queer  rock  formations,  the  Crags.  Cold  and  gray 
and  impregnable,  they  stand  4,000  feet  high,  a 
splintered  heap,  serrated  like  the  fangs  of  some 
great  mastodon,  guarding  the  lake  behind  it,  where 
floats  an  army  of  ravenous,  silvery  trout.  Next 
on  the  time  taUe  is  that  superlative  of  all'  moun- 
tain resorts, 
SHASTA  SPRINOS 

situated  on  a  sun-caressed  plateau,  amid  an  endless 
succession  of  moimtuns,  forests,  streams,  cascades, 
wonderful  waterfalls  and  mineral  springs — the 
fount  of  Shasta  water,  that  sparkling,  bubbling, 
snapping  drink  of  health,  syphoned  in  all  its 
purity  from  the  heart  of  Shasta. 

Over  the  mountains  and  under  the  mountfuns, 
too,  you  go  to  Sisson,  nestled  at  the  very  foot  of 
Mt.  Shasta,  almost  within  the  cooling  breath  of  its 
snow-filled  chasms.  Here  the  traveler  stops,  and 
from  the  plaza  of  that  famous  inn  of  California's 
history,  SIsson's  Tavern,  now  modernized  into  a 
rbanning  resort  hotel,  worships  this  wbit«-crowned 


monarch  of  the  mountuns,  this  glacier^sapped  rival 
of  the  Matterhom — Mt.  Shasta — 14,444  feet  above 
the  sea.  At  Sisson  is  also  found  the  U.  S.  fisheries, 
where  you  can  learn  more  about  the  habits  of  game 
fish  in  five  minutes  than  3rou  can  on  the  ode  of  a 
brook  in  five  years.  Hard  luck  fiahennen  are  al- 
ways welcome. 

Leaving  Sisson  really  seems  like  bidding  good- 
bye to  civilization.  Dashing  into  the  wilds  of  the 
Siskiyou  Range,  around  and  around  Mt.  Shasta, 
seeing  it  from  every  point  of  view,  with  the  Crags 
and  Block  Buttee  rivaling  each  other  for  second 
place,  you  enter  a  re^on  where  railroad  engineer- 
ing reaches  the  climax  of  its  daring.  Clinging  to 
the  very  sides  of  many  a  precipice,  over  dizzy 
heights,  doubling,  turning,  looping,  skirting  this 
cliff  and  that,  creeping  along  the  canyon  edge,  but 
ever  climbing  until  the  summit  is  reached  at  Siski- 
you, the  hunting  grounds  of  the  old-time  tribes, 
where  the  game  still  trails  in  wait  for  the  white 
man.  Here  is  the  domun  of  the  hunter,  where 
deer  and  bear,  geese,  ducks,  snipe  and  pheasants 
can  be  had  within  gtmshot  of  the  track,  where 
five  deer  a  day  to  a  man  is  the  liberal  limit  of 
the  law  because  they  are  so  plentiful ;  where  the 
rivers  and  mountain  streams  are  crowded  with 
salmon  and  trout  that  know  not  the  meaning  of  the 
rod's  reflection.  And  so  it  continues  every  mile  of 
the  way  past  Pilot  Rock,  where  shone  the  signal 
fires  of  the  gathering  tribes ;  past  the  placer  mines, 
where  fortunes  are  being  washed  from  the  gulch 
sides,  until  the  Willamette  Valley  spreads  out 
before  you  to  the  very  threshold  of  that  Pearl  of  the 
Pacific — the  CSty  of  Roses. 
PORTLAND 

A  city  that  exemplifies  the  true  American  spirit ; 
that  challenges  anyone  to  find  another  en  vironmoit 
of  such  beautiful  rivers,  lofty  mountains,  placid 
lakes,  and  silent  forests;  that  represents  the  end  or 
beginning,  as  you  wish,  of  "  The  Road  of  a  Thou- 
sand Wonders,"  the  COAST  LINE  AND  SHASTA 
ROUTE  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

For  those  who  contemplate  Catifomia,  and  are 
further  interested  in  the  vxiy  of  seeing  it  to  the  beat 
advantage,  a  beautifully  iUuatraled  book  is  Tioto  m 
press.  It  unll  be  maHtd  eomplimentary  to  oQ  maJb- 
ing  application  to  Choi.  8.  Fee,  Passenger  Tragie 
Manager,  Southern  Paeifie  Company,  013  Aferdkonte' 
Exchange,  San  Franciaeo,  Ceiifomia,  who  iriB 
also  anauier  every  question  regarding  time,  eoal,  itis^ 
erary  and  trains. 
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Although  Mr.  Je- 

'^■S^SS^^irt*"*'  romeisacandidate 
for  an  office  cover- 
ing only  two  out  of  the  five  boroughs  of 
New  York  City,  he  is  by  far  the  most 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  whole  city 
campaign.  He  is  thus  conspicuous  be- 
cause he  has  become  in  the  most  exact 
sense  the  embodiment  of  a  political  prin- 
ciple. Two  weeks  ago  it  seemed  as  if 
Tammany  Hall  were  to  have  an  easy 
victory.  But  the  "  turning  down"  of  Mr. 
Jerome  by  the  bosses  of  all  the  parties 
has  roused  in  the  people  of  New  York  a 
spirit  of  independence  which  is  as  peril- 
ous to  Tammany  Hall  as  frost  is  to 
yellow  fever.  Charles  F.  Murphy,  the 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  successor 
of  the  notorious  Croker,  has  heretofore 
been  regarded  as  an  astute  politician, 
but  he  has  been  guilty  of  the  egregious 
folly  of  raising  an  issue  of  veracity  be- 
tween himself  and  Mr.  Jerome.  As  this 
issue  directly  involved  Mr.  Jerome's 
statements  that  he  would  under  no  con- 
ditions pledge  himself  to  any  political 
machine,  it  has  given  Mr.  Jerome  an 
opportunity  to  repeat  in  picturesque 
form  his  declaration  of  independence  of 
boss  rule.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Jerome 
conducted  what  was  called  a  "  whirl- 
wnd  campaign."  Now  that  he  is  a 
candidate  again,  he  is  starting  a  storm 
that  nay  turn  into  a  tornado.  The  four 
years  m  the  District  Attorney's  office, 
however,  have  left  their  impress  on 
him.  Just  as  vigorous,  sincere,  out- 
spoken, and  masculine  as  ever,  he  is 
mellower.  With  genuine  eloquence  he 
has  told  of  die  nerve-racking,  heart- 
straining  labor  of  feeing,  and  trying  by 
die  administration  of  justice  to  relieve, 
the  distress  and  misery  that  accompany 
crime.  But,  whatever  h«  speaks  of,  he 
comes  back  again  and  again  to  that 
fundamental  issue  between  the  people 
and  the  bosses.  The  secret  of  Mr.  Je- 
rome's strength  does  not  lie  merely  in  his 


bravery.  He  stands  without  flinching 
against  all  the  political  machinery  exist- 
ing in  the  g^'^at  city  of  New  York ;  and 
the  bravery  that  enables  him  to  do  that 
rouses,  of  course,  admiration.  But  there 
are  thousands  who  have  never  seen  Mr. 
Jerome  who  feel  for  him  the  sort  of  aflFec- 
tion  which  some  military  commanders 
have  won  from  their  soldiers.  And  the 
source  of  this  affection  is  to  be  found,  if 
anywhere,  in  that  honest  idealism  which 
has  thrust  him  as  a  lone  challenger 
before  the  army  of  graft  and  greed.  It 
stirs  men's  minds  to  find  a  man  who  has 
lived  in  the  midst  of  crime  and  sordid 
vice,  and  has  engaged  in  the  work  of  a 
most  trying  and  exhausting  political 
office,  shouting  these  words  of  defiance 
to  the  materialists :  "  They  tell  me  that 
I  am  not  practical — ^that  you  must  be 
practical.  Aye,  that  is  it— ever  practi- 
cal, practical,  practical ;  that  is  what  the 
insurance  men  were.  They  were  practi- 
cal. I  am  not  practical ;  I  never  will  be 
practical  in  that  sense.  If  I  cannot  live 
clean,  then  I  don't  want  to  live  at  all." 


.^   ^     ^  ^^       .       Mr.  Ivins,  the  Re- 

The  New  York  Campaicn     „„ki:„__       _«_  j; 

on  PubUc  utuitiM  publican  candi- 
date for  the  May- 
oralty in  New  York,  has,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Jerome,  issued  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. Besides  declaring  that  he  would 
be  BO  man's  boss  and  no  boss's  man,  he 
has  said  explicitly  that  he  intended  "  to 
ask  no  financial  aid  from  the  Republican 
party,  to  accept  none,  and  to  ask  no 
financial  help  of  an  individual."  There 
is  ground  for  believing  that  a  close  rela- 
tion exists  between  the  independent  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Ivins  and  the  alleged  attempt 
of  the  Republican  machine  to  get  votes 
for  the  Assembly  candidates  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Mr.  Ivins's  candidacy.  Besides 
thus  defying  Republican  bosses,  Mr. 
Ivins  has  startled  eminently  respectable 
Republican  voters  by  his  frank  avowal 
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of  belief  in  the  principle  of  municipal 
ownership  and  operation.  There  is, 
therefore,  now  no  candidate  for  the 
Mayoralty  who  opposes  this  principle. 
The  method,  however,  by  which  the 
principle  should  be  put  into  practice 
does  afford  an  issue  between  the  can- 
didates. Mr.  Ivins  regards  the  pro- 
posals of  Mr.  Hearst,  the  candidate  of 
the  Municipal  Ownership  League,  as 
equivalent  to  threats  of  confiscation. 
And  the  platform  of  Tammany  Hall  he 
regards  as  the  insincere  utterance  of  a 
corrupt  organization  which  desires  only 
the  power  of  disposing  of  $800,000,000 
worth  of  franchises.  Mayor  McClellan 
has  been  put  upon  the  defensive.  His 
campaign  so  far  has  consisted  in  an 
explanation  of  his  administration.  The 
Mayor's  own  speeches  in  explanation 
have  been  dignified  and  persuasive. 
But  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  even  he 
can  satisfy  those  voters  who  want  to 
know  why  he  has  been  willing  to  tolerate 
as  heads  of  departments  such  men  as 
Oakley,  Pallas  (who  lately  died).  Best, 
and  Featherson.  The  rumor  that  Mayor 
McClellan  is  really  a  candidate  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  instead  of  four  (that  he 
might  become  a  candidate  for  Governor 
next  year),  and  that  the  real  candidate 
for  Mayor  is  Mr.  McGowan,  who  is  the 
Tammany  nominee  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  a  public  statement  made  from 
Tammany  Hall.  The  chairman  of  a 
Tammany  campaign  meeting  introduced 
Mr.  McGowan  as  the  man  "  who  will  be 
Mayor  of  New  York  for  the  three  years 
that  McClellan  will  be  Governor."  Un- 
less Mr.  McClellan  pledges  himself  to 
serve  out  his  term,  the  people  of  New 
York  will  have  no  one  to  blame  if,  after 
voting  for  McClellan,  they  find  a  Mc- 
Gowan on  their  hands,  or  rather  over 
their  heads. 

The  attempt  of  the 

Reslitance  to  Servttude     g-,      _         ■       ^    c   •  ^ 

in  Maryland  Gorman  rmg  to  foist 

upon  the  people  of 
Maryland  a  species  of  despotism  has 
met  with  an  opposition  by  no  means 
confined  to  one  party.  Governor  War- 
field  has  from  the  first  been  opposed  to 
the  effort  of  one  faction  in  his  party  to 
get  the  power  by  Constitutional  amend- 


ment of  saying  who  £hall  and  who  shaU 
not  vote.  This  amendment,  to  which  wr 
refer  on  another  page  in  this  issue,  and 
which  we  have  described  more  at  length  in 
The  Outlook  of  July  IS  last, gives  power 
to  the  officers  of  registration  to  decide 
what  applicants  for  registration  under- 
stand the  Constitution  sufficiently  well  to 
have  the  franchise.  Now  Senator  Isidor 
Rayner  has  issued  a  statement  vigorously 
assailing  the  proposed  amendment.  He 
declares  that  it  will  establish  a  system  by 
which  *'  registers  of  voters,  overwhelm- 
ingly illiterate  as  a  rule,  who  have  never 
read  a  line  of  the  Constitution,  and  could 
not  comprehend  it  if  they  did,  have  the 
right  to  take  away  the  suffrages  of  citi- 
zens because  they  cannot  answer  ques- 
tions which  the  registers  themselves  can 
neither  understand  nor  answer."  He 
continues : 

What  I  want  to  demonstrate  is  that  this 
amendment,  framed  and  written  as  it  is,  has 
never  yet  been  fairly  presented  to  the  democ- 
racy of  Maryland,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
discuss  it,  and  that  man  does  not  live  who 
can  seal  my  lips  upon  the  subject.  .  .  .  This 
amendment,  placing  the  election  machinery 
in  the  hands  of  a  political  cabal,  means 
death — political  death — to  every  rising  man 
in  Maryland.  ...  It  makes  a  man  who  de- 
sires to  enter  the  public  service  a  mendicant 
at  the  doors  of  political  managers.  ...  It 
places  in  the  hands  of  our  political  rulers  the 
right  to  enfranchise  whoever  will  bow  his 
body  or  bend  his  neck  to  their  authority, 
and  to  disfranchise  those  who  question  and 
challenge  their  right  to  dominate  our  des- 
tinies. 

This  utterance  is  in  accordance  with  the 
views  expressed  by  another  Democratic 
leader  of  the  State,  Attorney-General 
Bryan.  He  has  for  some  time  been 
known  to  oppose  the  amendment  in  its 
present  form.  Only  last  week  he  ex- 
pressed himself  in  favor  of  a  suffrage 
amendment  which  would  not  only  avoid 
the  iniquity  which  Senator  Rayner  de- 
nounces, but  would  permit  taxpaying 
and  educated  negroes  to  vote.  Mr. 
Bryan  thus  openly  braves  the  bogy  of 
negro  domination  with  which  Senator 
Gorman  has  tried  to  scare  the  people. 
Under  the  leadership  of  such  men  as 
Governor  Warfield,  Senator  Rayner, 
Secretary  Bonaparle,  and  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bryan,  the  voters  in  November 
should  make  short  shrift  of  this  attempt, 
in  Senator  Rayner's  phrase,  "  to  petpet- 
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tiate  the  waning  fortunes  of  a  political 
dynasty  that  proposes  to  make  thralls 
and  serfs  of  the  sons  of  Maryland." 


The  President  is  using  the 
2U2^^  opportunities    afforded   by 

his  journey  in  the  South  to 
take  the  people  into  his  confidence  and 
tell  them  precisely  what  he  thinks  on 
the  subjects  which  he  considers  most 
important  in  the  National  life  of  the  day. 
The  feeling  toward  him  in  the  South  has 
been  changing  for  months  past,  and  the 
attitude  of  representative  Southern  men 
has  had  widespread  influence  on  many 
who  have  misunderstood  the- President's 
position  and  misinterpreted  his  motives. 
There  has  been  no  man  of  more  dis- 
tinctly National  temper  and  spirit  in  the 
White  House  in  many  years  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt  He  has  repeatedly,  during 
this  trip,  emphasized  his  Southern  ances- 
try and  affiliations.  It  was  assumed  by 
many  honest  people  in  the  South,  and 
spread  abroad  for  political  capital  by 
many  dishonest  men,  at  the  time  of  the 
Booker  Washington  incident,  that  the 
President  had  chosen  deliberately  to 
affront  its  feeling  on  the  race  question, 
and  that  he  had  made  one  or  two  app>oint- 
ments  for  the  express  purpose  of  show- 
ing contempt  for  Southern  opinion.  The 
South  has  now  learned  that  in  this  inci- 
dent and  in  others  of  the  same  kind 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  simply  loyal  to  the 
principle  that  in  this  country  every  man 
must  have  a  fair  chance,  or,  as  he  has 
expressed  it  so  many  times,  "  a  square 
deal."  As  he  has  stood  for  the  black 
man  whenever  he  thought  that  his  rights 
were  in  danger,  so  the  South  has  come 
to  see  that  he  will  stand  for  the  white 
oian.  From  the  beginning  of  his  Presi- 
dency his  whole  attitude  toward  the 
South  has  been  one  of  chivalrous  recog- 
nition of  the  best  qualities  and  the  noblest 
men  of  that  section ;  and  his  speeches  in 
Richmond  and  Adanta  were  only  a  more 
extended  statement  of  his  attitude,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  North  as  a  whole,  on 
matters  which  were  once  subject  to  the 
bitterest  contention.  He  recalled  the 
fact  that  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  a  Northern  General  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  the 


audience  cheered  eveiy  allusion  to  the 
devotion  and  courage  of  the  men  who 
followed  Lee,  as  heartily  as  they  cheered 
every  allusion  to  the  devotion  and  cour- 
age of  the  men  who  followed  Grant ;  he 
said  that  the  magnificent  courage  shown 
by  the  South  during  the  war  has  been 
shown  for  forty  years  since  the  war,  and 
that  her  success  could  have  been  secured 
only  by  a  heroic  people ;  that  the  South 
stands  loyally  by  its  traditions  and 
memories,  and  loyally  by  the  great  coun- 
try of  to-day  and  the  common  flag ;  that 
Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson  belong  as 
much  to  the  North  as  to  the  South.  The 
President  has  restated  facts  of  accom- 
plished history,  but  it  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  have  them  put  with  such  charac- 
teristic force  by  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  country.  Sectionalism  has  been  the 
greatest  enemy  the  South  has  had.  It 
has  limited  the  outlook  of  its  public 
men,  circumscribeJ  their  influence,  and 
robbed  them  of  the  authority  which  they 
ought  to  have  gained  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Nation.  Its  disappearance 
from  Southern  politics  will  mean  an 
immense  gain  of  influence  for  the  South 
in  the  councils  of  the  Nation. 


President  Roose- 
^'"  •t't'*Rrih*^'^     velfs  speech  at  Ra- 

leigh  dealt  with  the 
problems  of  forestry  and  of  railway  rate 
regulation.  Concerning  the  first,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  called  attention  to  a  prime 
difference  between  civilized  and  un- 
civilized peoples.  Among  civilized  peo- 
ples each  generation  works  not  only  for 
its  own  well-being,  but  for  the  well-being 
of  generations  yet  unborn.  If  we  per- 
mit the  natural  resources  of  our  land  to 
be  destroyed,  so  that  we  hand  over  to 
our  children  a  heritage  diminished  in 
value,  we  thereby  prove  our  unfitness 
to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  civilized 
peoples.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these 
heritages  is  our  forest  wealth  : 

It  is  the  upper  altitudes  of  the  forested 
mountains  that  are  most  valuable  to  the 
Nation,  as  a  whole,  especially  because  of 
their  effects  upon  the  water  supply.  Neither 
State  nor  Nation  can  afford  to  turn  these 
mountains  over  to  the  unrestrained  greed  of 
those  who  would  exploit  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  future.    We  cannot  afford  to  wait 
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longer  before  assuming  control,  in  the  mtei> 
est  of  the  public,  of  these  forests ;  for  if  we  do 
wait,  the  vested  interest  of  private  parties  in 
them  may  become  so  strongly  intrenched 
that  it  may  be  a  most  serious  as  well  as  a 
most  expensive  task  to  oust  them.  If  the 
Eastern  States  are  wise,  tiien  from  the  Bay 
of  Fundy  to  the  Gulf  we  will  see,  within  the 
next  few  years,  a  policy  set  on  root  similar 
to  that  so  fortunately  carried  out  in  the  high 
Sierras  of  the  West  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. All  the  higher  Appalachians  should 
be  reserved,  either  by  the  States  or  by  the 
Nation. 

The  President  does  wisely  to  call 
the  attention  of  North  Carolinians  and 
of  Southerners  generally  to  the  value 
of  an  Appalachian  forest  reserve.  It 
would  secure  the  best  permanent  de- 
velopment of  a  region  of  great  but 
undeveloped  commercial  and  economic 
importance.  The  application  of  the 
possibilities  for  the  utilization  of  water- 
power  in  that  region  has  only  just 
begun.  As  water-power  depends  upon 
constancy  of  flow,  and  this  in  turn  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  forest  cover  on 
the  mountain  slopes,  the  necessity  for 
the  preservation  of  that  cover  is  evident. 
Moreover,  as  the  Appalachian  region 
receives  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall,  the 
danger  from  floods  must  be  minimized. 
The  greatest  single  niauume  oittaeicgiaB 
is  its  timber ;  it  contains  the  laigest  and 
most  valuable  hardwood  forest  in  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  present  meth- 
ods of  lumbering,  the  scientific  methods 
of  the  Forest  Service  should  be  substi- 
tuted, if  this  unique  forest  is  to  be  pre- 
served, properly  lumbered,  and  perpetu- 
ated. 


The  hearing  last  week  by 
^^^a     ^^  Inter-State  Commerce 

Commission  of  railway  traf- 
fic managers  and  shippers  regarding  the 
monopoly  exercised  by  private  car  com- 
panies gave  special  point  to  the  second 
feature  of  President  Roosevelt's  Raleigh 
address.  From  the  mass  of  evidence 
taken,  the  uigent  need  is  apparent  for 
legislation  by  Congress  to  put  private 
car  and  terminal  companies  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission,  so  that  it  may 
have — ^in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  terse  phrase — 
"  a  real  and  not  a  sham  control."  But 
the   President  would  also  grant  a  far 


greater  power  to  the  Commissioa,  or  to 
some  administrative  body  which  is  to 
exercise  Governmental  supervision : 

In  my  judgment,  the  most  important  thii^ 
to  do  is  to  give  to  this  administrative  body 
power  to  make  its  findings  efiPective;  and 
this  can  be  done  only  by  giving  it  power, 
when  complaint  is  made  of  a  given  rate  as 
being  unjust  or  unreasonable,  it  it  finds  the 
complaint  proper,  then  itself  to  fix  a  maxi- 
mum rate  which  It  regards  as  just  and  rea- 
sonable, this  rate  to  go  into  e£Fect  practically 
at  once — that  is,  within  a  reasonable  time — 
and  to  stay  in  effect,  unless  reversed  by  the 
courts. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  uses 
the  words  "  maximum  rate ;"  he  does 
not  speak  of  a  positive  and  unalterable 
rate.  He  would  also  grant  a  third 
power  to  the  Commission.  It  should 
have  a  power  of  inspection  similar  to 
that  exercised  by  the  National  bank 
examiners  in  our  National  banking  s]r»- 
tem: 

I  hope  that  by  law  power  will  be  conferred 
upon  representatives  of  the  Goverxmient, 
capable  of  performing  the  duty  of  public 
accountants,  carefully  to  examine  into  the 
books  of  railroads  when  so  ordered  by  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission,  which 
should  itself  have  power  to  prescribe  what 
books,  and  what  books  only,  should  be  kept 
by  railroads.  If  there  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
OaniisBiaa  am  suspicion  that  a  certain  rail- 
road is  in  any  shape  or  mtf  gUiiig  rebates  or 
behaving  improperly,  I  wish  the  Coammtmam 
to  have  power,  as  a  matter  of  right,  not  as  a 
matter  of  favor,  to  make  a  full  and  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  receipts  and  e:^nditures 
of  the  railroad,  so  that  any  violation  or  eva- 
sion of  the  law  may  be  detected. 

Whatever  Congress  may  do  in  r^^ard  to 
granting  the  second  of  these  powers, 
there  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  a  favorable 
sentiment  in  the  minds  of  many  mem- 
bers of  that  body  towards  granting  the 
others. 


There    was    never    a 

The  LAke  Mohonk  

indtan  confennc  ^o^e  vigorous  expres- 
sion of  the  way  the 
Indian  is  to  find  his  place  in  modem 
civilization  than  at  thie  recent  Indian 
Conference.  It  is  the  old  way,  by  labor 
and  by  prayer,  by  the  development  of 
his  abiliQr  to  support  himself  ^ysically 
and  to  rise  to  a  higher  plane  morally ; 
but  a  new  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
methods.  The  Government  is  doing  its 
share,  expending  nine  millions  of  dollars 
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a  year,  including  tribal  moneys  in  its 
keeping,  for  the  care  and  education  of  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  Indians. 
The  various  States  where  Indians  are 
found  are  reasonably  liberal  in  doing 
their  part.  The  churches  might  well  do 
more  in  the  way  of  aiding  these  strug- 
gling tribes  to  attain  higher  character. 
Much  may  yet  be  done  to  aid  the 
Indian  further  in  his  efforts  at  self-help. 
Some  advocated  the  entire  distribu- 
tion of  the  tribal  funds,  leaving  the 
Indians  to  learn  the  value  of  money  by 
using  it,  which  in  many  cases  would 
inevitably  mean  losing  it.  Others  would 
have  educational  funds  held  in  reserve. 
As  to  the  evils  of  intemperance,  one 
of  the  gravest  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
civilization  among  Indians  as  well  as 
everywhere  else,  theie  was  a  unanimous 
conviction  that  these  people  must  be 
shielded,  and  that,  especially  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  such  measures  as  have 
already  been  adopted  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  temperance  should  be  contin- 
ued. Given  all  these  helps,  the  Indian 
must  learn  to  stand  alone,  as  must  every 
other  citizen.  This  was  the  expressed 
conviction  of  his  best  friends  and  most 
active  helpers. 


As  the  Mohonk  Conference 
iriSlnds'"  "'"'   includes  other   races 

besides  the  Indians,  the 
condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii 
came  into  consideration  at  the  last  gath- 
ering. Perhaps  no  person  who  spoke 
on  die  subject  was  more  absolutely  free, 
with  the  freedom  of  the  calm,  scientific 
man,  than  Professor  Hitchcock,  of  Dart- 
mouth College.  Several  extended  visits 
to  those  islands  have  given  him  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  much  with  reference 
to  them,  and  the  fact  that  his  interests 
were  primarily  with  geology  and  things 
imder  the  ground  did  not  prevent  his 
caring  for  what  was  going  on  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Talking  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  at  least  ten  na- 
tionalities are  living  together  there  and 
that  every  male  child  bom  on  the  islands 
may  become  a  legal  voter,  he  looks  for- 
ward to  the  lapse  of  but  one  generation 
to  the  time  when,  with  suitable  educa- 
tion to  prepare  them  for  it,  the  various 


hard  questions  will  right  themselves,  and 
when  that  beautiful  Hawaiian  Territory, 
which  is  most  favorably  situated  to  be 
an  arena  upon  which  may  be  tried  the 
experiment  of  a  country  governed  by 
citizens  of  all  nationalities,  shall  show 
the  fruits  of  peace  and  good  govern- 
ment. "  The  present  dominating  influ- 
ences are  benign ;  the  existing  condi- 
tions of  local  government  will  not  be 
revolutionary;  and  hence  a  commend- 
able administration  of  affairs  may  be 
continued  indefinitely." 


The  PhiUppioe.  Several  strong  papers  on 
the  Philippines  from  men 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject,  like 
Professor  Jenks,  Mr.  Le  Roy,  Mr.  R.  L. 
O'Brien,  and  others,  set  forth  the  obstacles 
still  to  be  encountered  and  the  spirit  in 
which,  to  meet  them,  showing  at  the  same 
time  how  much  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  solution  of  many  difficult  problems. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  those  who 
have  been  on  the  ground,  the  greatest 
development  has  been  in  the  hne  of 
education,  with  six  hundred  thousand 
pupils  in  school,  and  a  third  as  many 
more  clamoring  to  enter.  More  than  a 
hundred  Filipino  young  men  and  women 
are  at  school  or  in  college  in  the  United 
States,  some  working  their  own  way, 
though  most  of  them  are  supported  by  the 
home  government.  These  are  not  chosen 
from  the  centers,  but  the  forty-one  dif- 
ferent provinces  have  representatives  in 
our  schools.  As  the  Philippines  receive 
no  financial  support  from  the  United 
States,  save  for  the  expense  of  the  army, 
it  has  thus  far  been  impossible  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  educational  facilities  for 
all  of  school  age.  A  million  and  more 
youth  are  not  only  eager  for  book-learn- 
ing, but  they  should  have  manual  train- 
ing along  with  il.  The  need  is  recog- 
nized, and  in  time  provision  must  be 
made  by  public  or  private  means  to  give 
this  training,  which  will  do  more  than 
anjrthing  else  to  develop  a  self-helpful 
nation.  It  will  be  harder  to  overcome 
the  uns}m:ipathetic  attitude  and  the  race 
prejudice  which  many  Americans  exhibit; 
yet  no  substantial  groundwork  for  har- 
mony can  exist  without  an  appreciation 
of  the  abilities  and  the  good  qualities  of 
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the  governed  as  well  as  of  those  who 
hold  the  reins  of  government. 


Proereu  of  the 
Insurance  Investigatlan 


The  examination 
of  officers  of  the 
Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  occupied  the  sessions  of 
the  Legislative  Investigating  Committee 
last  week.  Further  details  were  elicited 
as  to  the  expenditures  of  the  company 
for  legal  services  and  legislative  pur- 
poses, and  information  was  obtained 
concerning  the  relations  of  the  Mutual 
to  subsidiary  companies,  syndicate  trans- 
actions, and  large  expenditures  for 
traveling  expenses  by  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  company.  All  efforts  to 
learn  anjrthing  of  the  whereabouts  of 
Mr.  A.  C.  Fields,  who  is  nominally  the 
superintendent  of  the  Mutual's  supply 
department,  but  actually  its  legislative 
supervisor,  were  unavailing.  Mr.  Fields 
is  supposed  to  have  gone  to  California 
some  time  ago  for  his  health,  but  no  one 
connected  with  the  Mutual  seems  to 
know  anything  about  his  movements. 
William  M.  Carpenter,  an  assistant  of 
Mr.  Fields  in  the  supply  department, 
testified  that  for  the  past  ten  years  the 
Mutual  had  maintained  a  house  at  Albany, 
which  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Fields  and 
himself.  The  maintenance  of  the  house 
is  chained  to  legal  expenses.  The  inter- 
esting revelation  was  made  by  Mr.  Car- 
penter that  in  1903  Senator  Charles  P. 
McClelland  lived  at  the  house,  and,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  contributed  nothing  to  the 
expense  of  its  maintenance.  At  another 
time,  just  when  he  was  not  sure,  Senator 
William  J.  Graney  also  lived  at  the  house. 
Both  of  these  men  were  members  of  the 
Insurance  Committee  of  the  Senate.  It 
was  shown  through  other  witnesses  that 
a  pa)rment  of  over  nine  hundred  dollars, 
charged  to  "  law  expenses,"  was  made 
on  a  voucher  signed  "  George  Plun- 
kett."  This  was  said  to  be  the  same 
George  Plunkett  who  is  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  L.  W.  Lawrence,  the  stationer 
from  whom  the  Mutual  Company  buys 
most  of  its  supplies.  Mr.  Plunkett,  how- 
ever, denied  that  the  signature  on  the 
voucher  was  his.  Another  payment  of 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  dollars  on 
account  of  "  legal  services  "  was  made 


to  Edgar  Refers,  another  clerk  in  the 
Lawrence  establishment,  but  Mr.  Rogers 
was  unable  to  recall  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived the  money  or  what  he  did  with  it, 
or  what  occasion  there  was  for  money 
to  be  paid  out  in  behalf  of  services  for 
the  Mutual.  He  only  knew  that  his 
signature  was  on  the  voucher.  From 
the  testimony  of  the  President,  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy,  it  appeared  that  the  Mutual  is 
interested  in  a  dozen  subsidiary  com- 
panies, and  that  Mr.  McCurdy  also  holds 
stock  in  each  of  them.  In  the  case  of 
the  Morristown  Trust  Company  the 
Mutual  Life  has  carried  with  the  com- 
pany an  average  deposit  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  past  seven  years. 
On  this  deposit  the  company  received 
two  per  cent,  interest,  although  the  other 
depositors  in  the  trust  company,  among 
them  Mr.  McCurdy  himself,  were  receiv- 
ing three  per  cent.  Mr.  McCurdy  sub- 
mitted a  list  of  syndicate  transactions  in 
which  he  and  the  Mutual  Life  had  both 
been  interested.  His  profits  from  these 
transactions  amount  to  nearly  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  but  he  denied  that 
there  was  anything  improper  in  his  par- 
ticipation in  die  transactions. 

A  great  deal  of  time  was 
«;  wS    si«nt   by   Mr.  Hughes   in 

trying  to  get  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy some  facts  in  regard  to  the  divi- 
dends paid  to  policy-holders  by  the 
company,  and  some  expression  of  opin- 
ion concerning  them.  A  number  of  let- 
ters have  been  received  by  the  Commit- 
tee from  policy-holders  showing  that 
dividends  have  been  steadily  decreasing 
during  recent  years.  In  spite  of  the 
utmost  efforts  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy absolutely  declined  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  these  dividends,  to  give  any 
explanation  for  the  decrease,  or  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was 
proper  for  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of 
the  company  to  be  steadily  raised  while 
the  dividends  of  the  policy-holders  were 
as  steadily  being  lowered.  His  plea 
was  that  the  actuary  of  the  company 
was  the  proper  person  to  discuss  these 
subjects,  and  that  he  refused  to  be  drawn 
into  a  "  wilderness  of  questioning  and 
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cross-examination  on  such  complicated 
matters."  Mr.  McCurdy's  attitude  each 
time  that  he  has  been  before  the  Commit- 
tee has  been  that  of  a  man  who  consid- 
ers the  whole  investigation  an  imperti- 
nence. He  has  criticised  the  methods 
of  the  Committee,  has  declined  to  give 
them  information  which  they  desired,  and 
professed  an  extraordinary  ignorance 
of  important  matters  in  connection  with 
the  management  of  his  company.  One 
of  two  conclusions  is  inevitable  from  his 
testimony,  reported  verbatim  et  literatim 
in  the  press  :  either  he  has  been  content 
to  be  the  nominal  head  of  his  company, 
leaving  its  administration  to  others  and 
occupying  himself  merely  with  his  own 
financial  profits  and  interests  derived 
from  his  official  position,  or  he  has  been 
the  active  administrator  and  controller 
of  the  company  in  all  its  financial  man- 
agement, the  details  of  which  he  desires 
to  conceal  from  his  policy-holders  and 
the  general  public.  Either  conclusion 
puts  him  in  a  very  unenviable  position. 


A  K«w  sr«tem  Mayor  Sweet,  of  Grand 
PropoMd  for  Rapids,  will  this  winter 
Oty  mectton.  ^^  ^^  League  of  Mich- 
igan Municipalities  to  indorse  a  new 
system  for  municipal  elections,  which 
promises  an  absolute  innovation  startling 
in  its  prospects  for  far-reaching  effects. 
He  proposes  a  system  under  which  the 
baneful  influence  of  politics  in  the  selec- 
tion of  municipal  officials  will,  he  hopes, 
be  entirely  stamped  out.  "  I  fail  to 
see,"  he  argues,  "  why  differing  opinions 
regarding  the  tariff  or  the  currency 
should  divide  citizens  on  the  proper 
direction  of  parks  and  libraries.  Politi- 
cal parties  may  be  necessary  in  the  State 
and  Nation.  But  they  are  an  ever- 
increasing  danger  to  the  proper  direc- 
tion of  municipal  affairs."  The  Mayor  is 
himself  a  Democrat,  elected  in  a  Repub- 
lican city  by  a  majority  of  six  hundred. 
He  has  disregarded  party  ties,  and  ap- 
pointed far  more  Republicans  than  men 
of  his  own  party  faith.  So  pronounced 
has  his  non-partisanism  been  that  the 
old-line  Democrats  are  already  talking  of 
defeating  him  for  the  party  nomination 
next  spring  because  he  is  a  "  Republi- 
can Mayor."    Having  thus  demonstrated 


his  good  faith,  Mr.  Sweet  proceeds  to 
outline  a  unique  plan  for  the  non-partisan 
selection  of  municipal  directorates.  He 
proposes  that  all  candidates  shall  be 
nominated  by  petitions,  signed  by  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  qualified  electors. 
These  petitions  shall  be  filed  with  the 
City  Clerk  within  a  specified  time-limit 
prior  to  the  general  election.  There 
shall  be  no  preliminary  try-out  in  the 
way  of  party  conventions  or  party 
primaries;  but  every  man  shall  come 
direct  to  the  general  election  without 
having  been  forced  to  secure  a  party 
nomination.  All  names  of  candidates 
for  any  one  office  shall  appear  in  a 
single  column  on  the  city  ticket.  There 
shall  be  no  sign  to  designate  National 
political  faith.  The  familiar  emblems  of 
the  old  parties  will  be  missing.  Every 
man  will  stand  on  his  own  merits. 
"  Nowadays,"  argues  the  non-partisan 
reformer,  "the  busy  American  voter 
steps  into  his  booth,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  is  satisfied  with  a  mark  at  the 
head  of  his  party  ticket,  regardless  of 
the  individual  worth  of  the  candidates 
themselves.  If  there  were  no  party  lines 
on  the  ballot  and  no  grouping  of  can- 
didates, the  voter  would  be  forced  to 
weigh  the  qualifications  of  the  individual 
men  for  every  office.  He  could  not  vote 
with  a  single  cross.  He  would  be  forced 
to  register  crosses  for  every  office  voted 
for."  The  plan  thus  coming  from  Mich- 
igan will  be  received  with  interest  by 
students  of  political  economy.  It  pro- 
poses an  innovation  which  violently  up- 
sets political  traditions,  but  the  country 
is  coming  into  a  mood  to  consider  novel 
propositions  on  their  merit 


Milwaukee  has  been  ex- 
'"MU^'ukM*"  periencing  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  graft  in  its 
various  forms.  Its  Grand  Jury  has  found 
several  hundreds  of  indictments  involv- 
ing various  forms  of  bribery,  mostly 
petty.  So  long  as  only  comparatively 
obscure  men  were  involved,  but  little 
public  attention  outside  of  Milwaukee 
was  given  to  the  matter ;  but  when  the 
Republican  boss,  a  capitalist  of  large 
means,  was  involved,  the  investigation 
excited  interest  throughout  the  Nation, 
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and  attention  was  directed  to  the  effect- 
ive work  which  thus  far  has  been  done 
in  routing  out  those  who  had  been  selling 
their  votes  and  influence  to  the  highest 
bidders. 

So  long  as  the  knowledge  of  the  short- 
comings and  rascalities  was  confined  to  the 
citizens  of  Milwaukee,  there  was  not  much 
discontent;  it  was  thought  to  be  rather  a 

food  thing  to  have  such  a  house-cleaning; 
ut  when  Mr.  Pfister.  a  millionaire,  and  a 
man  well  known  in  business  and  political 
circles  throughout  the  country,  oecame 
involved,  the  papers  gave  columns  of  space 
acd  used  big  black  headings,  and  the  Mil- 
waukee correspondents  made  the  most  of 
their  harvest  by  sending  out  floods  of  sensa- 
tional trash  which  gave  Milwaukee  a  black 
eye. 

This  quotation  is  from  a  leading  Wiscon- 
sin paper,  which  followed  up  this  state- 
ment of  the  situation  with  the  suggestion 
that  Milwaukee  has  a  remedy  that  will 
bring  her  back  her  good  name.  The 
extraordinary  remedy  suggested  is  the 
following : 

In  the  first  place,  the  press  of  the  city 
should  cease  to  make  so  great  a  display  over 
the  work  of  the  Grand  Jury;  be  wilhng  to 
let  the  Court  setde  matters,  and  then  take  the 
correspondents  of  outside  papers  or  such  of 
them  as  are  employed  on  Milwaukee  papers 
in  hand  and  show  them  that  yellow  stories 
sent  to  their  papers  are  hurting  the  city. 

Not  one  word  is  said  about  the  city 
purging  itself  of  its  dishonest  city  offi- 
cials, or  about  clearing  the  good  name 
of  Milwaukee  through  a  revival  of  civic 
righteousness.  Suppression  is  the  sole 
remedy  for  the  evil,  according  to  the 
"Daily  Bulletin"  of  Fond  du  Lac. 
Fortunately,  the  affairs  of  Milwaukee 
are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  see  fur- 
ther and  more  clearly.  These  men, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Committee 
of  Ten,  appreciate  that  the  best  way  to 
clear  Milwaukee's  name  is  to  punish 
political  evil-doers  and  to  prevent  a 
re-election  of  the  same  kind  of  men  in 
the  future. 


French  interests  have  re- 
o^^ti^,  cently  suffered  by  the  can- 
cellation of  a  contract  be- 
tween Venezuela  and  a  French  cable 
company.  American  interests  have  suf- 
fered by  the  violent  seizure  of  the 
property  of  the  New  York  and  Bermudez 
Company,  a  subsidiary  company  of  the 


General  Asphalt  Company,  by  the  Vene- 
zuelan Government,  this  latter  confisca- 
tion now  having  been  sanctioned  by  the 
highest  Venezuelan  court.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  France  would  like  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  services  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  in  a  joint  undertaking 
to  coerce  the  Venezuelan  Government 
into  referring  to  arbitration  these  two 
grounds  of  complaint  President  Roose- 
velt recently  appointed  Judge  W.  J. 
Calhoun  a  Special  Commissioner  to  go 
to  Venezuela  and  investigate  the  situa- 
tion there.  The  Commissioner  returned 
to  America  last  week.  Pending  the  pub- 
lication of  his  report,  it  would  be  wise 
for  those  less  well  informed  to  withhold 
their  own  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  case,  which  has  become  further  com- 
plicated by  the  testimony  last  week  of 
General  Greene  and  Mr.  Barber  that  the 
American  asphalt  interests  contributed 
large  sums  in  1901  to  the  Matos  con- 
spiracy against  the  Castro  administra- 
tion. These  facts  will  hardly  predispose 
our  Government  to  discredit  the  high- 
est Venezuelan  tribunal,  or  President 
Castro,  acting  as  dictator,  to  annul 
its  decree.  What  Government  would 
allow  foreign  concessionaires  to  foment 
civil  war  ?  Meanwhile,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  despatch  of  armored  cruisers 
to  the  French  Antilles,  France  may  resort 
to  an  independent  naval  demonstration 
in  Venezuelan  waters.  Some  time  ago 
America  acquiesced  in  a  demonstration 
made  against  Venezuelan  seaports  by 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy  to  obtain 
reparation  for  injuries  and  payment  of 
debts  arising  out  of  contract.  America 
and  other  Powers  also  had  debts  against 
Venezuela.  Largely  through  our  good 
offices,  the  affair  was  settled  by  an  agree- 
ment on  Venezuela's  part  to  assign  part  of 
the  net  customs  receipts  of  two  ports  to 
the  liquidation  of  the  debts  to  the  Powers. 
The  question  arose,  however,  whether 
England,  Germany,  and  Italy,  having  un- 
dertaken to  collect  their  debts  by  force, 
should  not,  in  the  distribution  of  the 
customs  revenues,  be  preferred  over  the 
other  creditoriPowers  which  had  refrained 
from  resorting  to  such  a  process.  The 
Powers  referred  the  question  to  the 
Hague  Court.  The  decision  was  in 
fav®r  of  England,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
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on  the  ground  of  an  established  protocol. 
This  decision,  therefore,  despite  appear- 
ances, does  not  establish  the  rule  that 
nations  which  use  force  in  obtaining 
reparation  for  injuries  and  especially  in 
collecting  international  debts  are  neces- 
sarily preferred  creditors. 

Last  week  publicity  was 
'^o.Sr.uth      given  to  the  formal  but 

none  the  less  hearty  ex- 
pressions of  thanks  from  the  Emperors 
of  Russia  and  Japan  to  President  Roose- 
velt for  his  efforts  to  end  the  late  war. 
The  Czar's  message  is  contained  in  the 
following  instructions  to  Baron  Rosen : 

The  Russian  Ambassador  is  ordered  to 
express  to  the  President,  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor,  the  feelings  of  sincere  satisfaction 
experienced  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  at  the 
re-establishment  of  peace  for  the  good  of  all 
peoples  and  their  further  prosperity.  At 
this  historical  hour  his  august  Sovereign 
cannot  but  recollect  with  a  sincere  pleasure 
the  efforts  put  forward  by  the  President  in 
order  to  co-operate  in  the  attainment  of  that 
great  result.  These  efforts  have  been  the 
more  highly  appreciated  as  they  entirely  re- 
sponded to  the  sentiments  of  fnendship  and 
regard  which  animate  his  Imperial  Majesty 
toward  the  President  personally  and  toward 
the  American  people. 

The  text  of  the  despatch  from  the 
Mikado  is  as  follows : 

The  formalities  necessary  to  bring  the 
Treaty  of  Portsmouth  into  full  force  andvigor 
having  been  accomplished,  and  peace  havmg 
been  definitely  re-established  between  Japan 
and  Russia,  I  desire  agjain  to  express  to  you 
my  very  high  appreciation  of  your  distin- 
guished and  important  services  m  the  cause 
of  peace,  and  also  to  thank  you  most  sin- 
cerely for  the  g^cious  hospitality  to  my 
plenipotentiaries,  by  which  they  were  enabled 
to  perform  their  important  labors  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices. 

MUTSUHITO. 

Both  Emperors  also  issued  Imperial 
manifestoes  proclaiming  the  peace  treaty 
to  their  peoples.  The  Czar  speaks  of 
the  Japanese  as  "  a  brave  and  mighty 
enemy."  The  Mikado  declares  that 
"  Russia  is  again  the  friend  of  Japan, 
and  we  sincerely  desire  that  the  relations 
of  good  neighborhood,  now  re-estab- 
lished, shall  become  both  cordial  and 
intimate."  The  full  text  of  the  treaty, 
now  published  for  the  first  time,  makes 
two  features  more  emphatic  than  did  the 
abstract  printed  a  month  ago   at  the 


conclusion  of  the  Portsmouth  Confer- 
ence. The  first  feature  regards  Korea ; 
the  second,  Manchuria.  As  to  Korea, 
Russia  recognizes  not  only  Japan's  "  pre- 
ponderant "  interests,  but  her  "  para- 
mount "  interests  therein,  thus  using  the 
same  word  as  in  the  new  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty.  Probably  Baron  Komura,  who, 
it  is  believed,  exercised  the  greatest 
single  influence  in  the  framing  of  both 
treaties,  recognized  the  value  of  "  para- 
mount "  as  contrasted  with  "  preponder- 
ant." As  to  Manchuria,  the  signatories 
agree  not  only  to  evacuate  the  province, 
but  also  "  to  restore  entirely  and  com- 
pletely to  the  exclusive  administration  of 
China  all  the  portions  of  Manchuria  now 
in  occupation  or  under  the  control  of  the 
Japanese  or  Russian  troops,  with  the 
exception  of  the  territory  affected  by  the 
lease  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula." 


Last  week  the  Czar  degraded 
"^  a™" *"  his  first  cousin,  the  Grand 

Duke  Cyril,  from  the  army, 
stripped  him  of  his  titles,  and  banished 
him  from  Russia.  These  humiliations 
were  visited  upon  the  Prince  because  he 
had  contracted  a  marriage  with  his  first 
cousin,  the  divorced  wife  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Hesse,  in  defiance  of  the  Czar's 
prohibition.  Owing  to  the  severity  of 
his  son's  punishment,  the  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir  resigjned  the  important  military 
position  which  he  has  long  held,  that  of 
Commander  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Dis- 
trict. So  great  has  been  the  Grand 
Duke's  influence  that  he  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  the  real  head  of  the 
Russian  army.  The  resignation  was 
promptly  accepted,  and  General  Gripen- 
berg  was  appointed  to  the  position. 
Since  last  June  General  Gripenberg  has 
been  Inspector-General  of  Infantry.  In 
December,  1904,  he  went  to  Manchuria 
to  take  command  of  the  Second  Army, 
and  later  was  badly  beaten  in  the  attempt 
to  capture  Sandepas,  losing  about  ten 
thousand  men.  This  resulted  in  a  dis- 
pute between  him  and  General  Kuro- 
patkin,  then  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
defeated  officer  accused  his  superior  of 
having  caused  the  disaster.  General 
Gripenberg  then  resigned  and  returned 
to    Russia.     A    more    interesting    an- 
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nouncement  concerning  the  Russian 
army  is  that  of  the  draft  of  a  homestead- 
ing  law,  which  the  Ministries  of  the 
Interior  and  of  Agriculture  have  now 
worked  out.  Under  the  proposed  meas- 
ure officers  and  soldiers  are  entitled 
within  two  years  to  pre-empt  on  all 
unoccupied  lands  in  Siberia  farms  rang- 
ing from  a  hundred  and  thirty-five 
acres,  with  a  bonus  of  fifty  dollars,  for 
enlisted  men,  up  to,  for  the  higher 
officers,  a  thousand  acres  and  a  loan  of 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  and  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  for  five  years.  The 
proposed  law  ought  to  be  beneficial 
in  several  directions.  First  of  all,  it 
should  favorably  affect  certain  Siberian 
regions  now  practically  valueless  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  communication. 
Secondly,  it  should  act  as  a  reward  to 
veterans  of  the  war;  and,  thirdly  and 
chiefly,  it  should  tend  to  distribute  Rus- 
sian population  and  to  keep  in  the  Far 
East  certain  sturdy  and  energetic  officers 
and  soldiers  who  might  add  to  the  pre- 
vailing discontent  at  home. 


During  the  past  week  that 
to'iiuMu'*    discontent  was  increased  by 

the  continuance  of  the  vari- 
ous strikes  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow. The  disorder  in  the  two  cities  has 
also  given  impetus  to  the  new  wave  of 
unrest  sweeping  over  the  country,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  reports  of  strikes  at 
Warsaw,  Kiev,  Kharkov.  Saratov,  and 
Kasan,  marking  a  line  of  trouble  across 
Russia  from  east  to  west.  At  St.  Peters- 
burg there  were  blooJy  encounters  be- 
tween the  strikers  and  the  troops,  par- 
ticularly in  the  industrial  quarter  along 
the  Neva  River,  where  are  the  Russo- 
American  Rubber  Works,  the  Putilov 
Iron  VVorkf,  and  other  large  establish- 
ments. Cossacks  and  gendarmes  endeav- 
ored to  preserve  order.  They  were 
stoned  and  fired  on.  The  troops,  in- 
structed not  to  fire  on  the  strikers,  fired 
in  the  air.  The  mob  stoned  the  tram- 
cars.  The  streets  were  finally  cleared 
by  the  Cossacks,  who  used  the  flats  of 
their  swords  and  their  knouts.  The 
cars  then  made  trips  under  escort. 
Many  persons  were  injured  in  an  encoun- 


ter between  the  police  and  the  striking 
printers  at  the  Government  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving.  Defying  Min- 
isterial prohibition,  the  strikers  had  at- 
tempted to  hold  a  meeting.  The  cessa- 
tion of  work  has  resulted  in  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  publication  of  every 
newspaper  in  the  capital  except  two. 
The  various  strikes,  happening  at  this 
particular  time,  are  deplored  by  many 
labor  leaders,  as  the  disorder  seriously 
interferes  with  the  campaign  of  the  Social 
Democratic  and  Social  Revolutionary 
parties  in  the  elections  to  the  Duma. 


Last  week,  after  the  ratifi- 
^RSrSS*    cations    of    the  Treaty  of 

Karlstad  by  the  Storthing 
and  the  Riksdag,  the  Parliaments  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  the  latter  body's 
extraordinary  session  was  closed  by 
King  Oscar  in  person.  He  wore  the 
crown  and  royal  robes  and  carried  the 
scepter.  He  was  surrounded  by  all  the 
Swedish  princes  in  their  robes,  and  by 
a  brilliant  staff  of  officials  in  full  uniform. 
The  big  Riksaal  was  filled  to  its  capacity, 
and  all  present  listened  with  sympathy 
to  the  King's  speech,  in  which  the  vener- 
able monarch  expressed  grief  at  the 
separation  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  but 
hoped  that  by  this  means  a  lasting 
peace  might  be  insured  between  the  two 
nations.  The  dissolution  of  the  Swedish- 
Norwegian  union  carries  with  it  the 
lapse  of  its  treaties  with  the  Powers. 
The  question  arises.  Will  the  Powers 
now  renew  those  treaties  with  one  or 
both  of  the  separating  countries  ?  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  of  the  treaties 
is  that  of  1855,  between  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  rulers  of  England  and 
France  on  the  other.  By  it  the  Scandi- 
navian monarch  pledged  himself  not  to 
cede  any  territory  or  to  grant  any  coast 
privileges  to  Russia ;  in  return,  England 
and  France  promised  to  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient force  to  enable  Scandinavia  to 
withstand  a  Russian  attack.  A  demand 
by  Sweden  or  Norway,  or  both,  to  renew 
such  a  treaty  would  put  England  and 
France  in  an  embarrassing  situation.  In 
1 855  France  was  Russia's  enemy ;  to<lay 
she  is  Russia's  ally.    In  1855  England 
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was  also  Russia's  enemy,  and  to-day, 
while  no  ally  of  Russia,  the  moment 
finds  Englishmen  using  every  effort  to 
lessen  the  Russian  anger  aroused  by  the 
Anglo-Japanese  treaty  by  which  Russian 
advance  to  the  Pacific  is  definitely 
checked.  Sentimentally  and  strategically, 
however,  English  interest  is  as  strong  as 
ever  against  Russia's  desire  to  acquire 
an  Atlantic  port  on  the  Norwegian  coast 
Through  the  marriages  of  King  Edward's 
daughter  and  niece  with  Scandinavian 
princes,  English  princesses  will  probably 
become  Queens  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
As  to  strat^c  aggression,  the  British 
navy  still  leads  the  world's,  and  for  many 
years  must  completely  check  any  Rus- 
sian naval  ambition.  Hence,  so  far  as 
England  is  concerned,  the  moral  force 
of  the  treaty  of  1855  still  obtains,  even 
though  the  treaty  itself  lapses.  Its  re- 
affirmation, then,  is  not  necessary  to 
Scandinavian  salvation.  Russia  would 
regard  its  renewal  on  England's  part  as 
a  needless  affront,  and  on  the  part  of 
France  as  sufficient  cause  for  breaking 
the  present  Franco-Russian  alliance. 


On  its  part,  after  the  rati- 
'^'Z^t'   fication,    the    Norwegian 

Storthing  proceeded  to 
pass  a  resolution  as  to  the  question  of  a 
niler.  In  view  of  the  acceptable  can- 
didacy of  Prince  Charles  of  Deiunark, 
second  son  of  the  Danish  Crown  Prince, 
the  decision  of  the  Storthing  and  of  the 
Norwegian  Cabinet  was  immediately 
telegraphed  to  Copenhagen.  A  Danish 
Ministerial  Council  was  then  summoned, 
and  after  its  close  it  was  announced  that 
King  Christian  would  not  longer  insist 
upon  a  popular  vote  in  Norway  as  prece- 
dent to  Prince  Charles's  acceptance  of 
tiie Norwegian  crown;  instead,  the  Prince 
would  be  allowed  to  accept  if  elected  by 
a  majority  of  members  of  the  Storthing. 
The  choice  of  Prince  Charles  may  be  a 
happy  augury  for  Norway's  future.  Both 
in  personal  character  and  in  family 
connection  he  seems  well  adapted  to 
the  high  position  to  which  he  has  been 
called.  He  is  thirty-three  years  old. 
Nine  years  ago  he  married  the  beautiful 
Princess  Maud,  King  Edward's  youngest 
daughter.     Prince  and  Princess  Charles 


have  one  child.  Prince  Alexander,  bom 
two  years  ago.  The  election  of  the 
Danish  candidate  to  the  Norw^an 
throne,  therefore,  would  presumably  in- 
crease the  influence  of  both  England  and 
Denmark  in  Norway.  This  would  be 
specially  true  of  Denmark,  a  country 
which  from  geographical,  racial,  and 
historical  reasons  has  always  stood  in  a 
peculiarly  close  relationship  to  Norway. 
The  election  of  Prince  Charles  would  add 
one  more  to  King  Christian's  children 
and  grandchildren  who  occupy,  or  are 
heirs  to,  various  thrones.  The  Danish 
Crown  Prince,  his  eldest  son  and  grandr 
son,  will,  in  the  natural  course,  become 
Kings  of  Denmark.  The  King's  second 
son  is  King  of  Greece ;  the  latter's  son 
and  grandson  will  probably  succeed  to  the 
Greek  throne,  while  Prince  George,  the 
Greek  King's  second  son,  now  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Powers  in  Crete, 
may  be  proclaimed  King  if  the  Cretans 
achieve  their  independence.  King  Chris- 
tian's eldest  daughter  is  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  her  son  and  grandson  are 
successors  to  the  English  throne.  The 
Danish  King's  second  daughter  was 
Empress  of  Russia;  her  son  is  now 
Emperor,  and  her  tiny  grandson  is  the 
latter's  successor.  Thus  the  venerable 
Christian  IX.  takes  a  veritably  paternal 
interest  in  the  Danish,  Greek,  English, 
and  Russian  dynasties.  To  this  list  he 
may  add  the  Norwegian  d)rnasty.  And 
this  would  be  welcomed  as  increasing  a 
certain  royal  solidarity  in  Europe.  For 
the  Danish  royal  family  has  always 
been  noted  not  only  for  freedom  from 
scandal,  but  also  for  a  simple,  unaffected, 
and  strong  family  affection.  So  far  as 
is  known,  the  Danish  royal  house  con- 
tains no  unworthy  member,  and  its  direct 
influence  in  Europe  has  been  democratic 
rather  than  aristocratic,  upholding  the 
best  traditions  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment by  adding  thereto  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  demands  of  modem 
times. 


The  sympathy  of  the  whole 
""""itSy***"  world  has  been  drawn  to 

the  victims  of  the  recent 
earthquakes  in  southern  Italy.  As  about 
three  hundred  villages  were  destroyed 
in    the    province    of    Calabria,    much 
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distress  has  resulted  from  the  want  of 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  from  the 
destruction  of  houses  and  machinery 
essential  to  self-support.  While  imme- 
diate needs  are  being  met  by  charitable 
gifts  from  the  Italians  themselves,  they 
appeal  for  aid  in  providing  the  necessary 
material  to  enable  the  women,  especially, 
to  return  to  work.  The  most  important 
industries  for  women  in  southern  Italy  are 
the  weaving  of  silks,  linens,  carpets,  and 
the  embroidery  of  patterns  peculiar  to 
Calabria.  The  work  has  been  done  on 
ancient  hand-looms,  and,  necessarily,  un- 
der cover.  The  looms  have  been  largely 
destroyed,  and  the  women  have  no  longer 
rooms  in  which  to  live  and  work.  The 
situation  has  been  intensified  by  torren- 
tial rains,  causing  destruction  of  many 
damaged  houses.  The  National  Co- 
operative Society,  "  Le  Industrie  Fem- 
minili  Italiane  "—organized  to  maintain 
women's  handicrafts  in  Italy  and  to 
obtain  a  juster  reimbursement  for  their 
work — has  taken  up  the  provision  for 
the  stricken  Calabrian  women.  As  soon 
as  money  can  be  secured,  the  Society 
proposes  to  open  large  workrooms  in  the 
devastated  towns  and  villages,  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  looms  and  material, 
so  as  to  enable  the  women  to  continue 
their  industries.  The  erection  of  such 
workshops  in  proper  sanitary  condition 
and  the  cost  of  the  material  to  start 
labor  will  amount  to  three  thousand  dol- 
lars for  each  center  of  work.  With  its 
large  machinery  already  established  for 
the  furtherance  of  women's  work  in 
Italy,  this  Society  proposes  to  assist  the 
Calabrian  women  in  selling  their  prod- 
ucts under  more  favorable  conditions 
than  those  women  could  possibly  secure 
for  themselves.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
that  the  terrible  calamity  may  be  a 
means  of  betterment  of  social  conditions ; 
it  will  be  if  the  Calabrian  workshops 
make  as  good  a  record  as  those  now 
self-supporting  shops  established  by  the 
"  Industrie  Femminili "  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.  As  founder  and  president  of  the 
Society,  the  Countess  Cora  di  Brazzk 
appeals  for  assistance  to  provide  for  this 
need.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to 
her  in  care  of  the  Banca  Commerciale, 
Rome.  Her  appeal  should  find  a  ready 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  friends  of  Italy. 


Lord  Minto,  the  new  Gov- 
"^'b^*"***  emor-General    of   India, 

has  received  a  l^^cy  pos- 
sibly more  vexatious  than  that  which 
caused  his  predecessor's  resignation. 
One  of  Viceroy  Curzon's  latest  official 
acts  provided  for  the  partition  of  Ben- 
gal, to  go  into  effect  on  October  16. 
Ever  since  British  occupation  of  India, 
or  for  a  century  and  a  half,  Bengal 
has  been  an  administrative  entity.  It 
has  remained  also  one  of  those  feuda- 
tory Indian  States  over  which  the 
British  Government  has  exercised  only 
nominal  control,  through  its  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  whose  office  developed  from 
the  resident  agent  of  an  earlier  time. 
The  native  princes  of  these  States 
manage  their  internal  affairs,  and  even 
maintain  a  limited  military  force,  while 
their  external  affairs  are  under  the 
control  of  the  supreme  Government 
Bengal  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  of  these  States,  having  an 
area  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  square 
miles,  and  a  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1901,  of  over  3,700,000.  In- 
habited by  people  of  the  same  race  and 
language,  there  has  grown  up  through 
the  centuries  a  solidarity  of  feeling 
which  naturally  makes  for  strength. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  Lord 
Curzon  found  in  Bengal  the  most  for- 
midable organized  body  of  Indian  opin- 
ion in  the  Empire.  That  he  has  taken 
steps  to  divide  the  Bengal  States,  and 
thus  to  weaken  that  force,  is  also  not 
surprising,  though  the  question  whether 
his  action,  sanctioned  by  the  home  Gov- 
ernment, may  not  prove  to  be  premature 
and  possibly  disastrous  remains  to  be 
answered.  As  originally  announced  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  the  proposed  parti- 
tion affected  a  much  smaller  portion  of 
territory  than  that  covered  by  the  final 
orders  now  to  go  into  effect.  By  these 
orders  Bengal  is  to  be  split  into  two  prov- 
inces, one  retaining  the  historic  name  of 
Bengal,  and  the  other  to  be  joined  to 
Assam.  By  this  division  not  only  will  Ben- 
gal cease  to  have  its  traditional  weight 
and  power  under  the  native  princes  and 
be  shorn  of  the  influence  it  has  hitherto 
exercised  in  Indian  affairs,  but  the  part 
taken  from  it  will  lose  its  identity  and  be 
incorporated  with  another  province.  The 
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fact  that  the  scheme  in  its  final  form  has 
never  been  passed  upon  by  Parliament, 
but  was  granted,  apparently  as  a  conces- 
sion, by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
to  Lord  Curzon  before  his  retirement,  is 
urged  by  the  natives,  and  also  by  Eng- 
lishmen who  are  opposed  to  the  scheme 
as  unwise  and  premature.  Certainly, 
recent  news  from  India  confirms  this 
view  of  the  matter.  The  fifty  thousand 
Bengalis  assembled  at  the  Khali  Ghat 
Temple,  swearing  by  the  Goddess  Khali 
to  boycott  British  goods  as  a  protest 
against  the  partition,  is  the  culmination 
of  indignation  meeting^s  which  have  been 
held  for  months.  During  September 
alone  over  half  a  million  people  at- 
tended these  meetings.  A  boycott  of 
such  dimensions,  and  animated  also  by 
a  spirit  of  religious  fervor,  is  one  that 
cannot  be  lightly  passed  by.  Whether 
the  boycott  will  be  effective  remains  to 
be  seen. 

« 

Not  since  the  death 
w«tnS^r  °Abb.y    ^l  David  Garrick  in 

1779  has  an  actor  been 
buried  in  Westminster  until  Friday  of 
last  week,  when  the  ashes  of  Sir  Henry 
Irving  were  entombed  beside  those  of 
Garrick  and  near  the  statue  of  Shake- 
speare in  the  Poets'  Comer.  The  honors 
paid  to  the  dead  actor  gave  his  funeral 
a  national  character.  The  King  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  were  represented;  every 
leading  actor  in  London,  and  hosts  of 
dramatists,  artists,  and  men  of  distinction 
in  every  profession,  including  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Reid,  were 
present  Half  an  hour  before  the  serv- 
ice the  Abbey  was  crowded  to  the  doors, 
and  a  great  throng  waited  patiently  out- 
side during  the  entire  exercises.  Among 
the  pall-bearers  who  walked  behind  the 
coffin  as  it  was  borne  into  the  nave  were 
Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Tennyson,  Beer- 
bohm  Tree,  John  Hare,  Alma-Tadema, 
Forbes  Robertson,  and  Arthur  Collins. 
The  chief  mourners  were  Lady  Irving 
and  the  two  sons  of  the  actor.  The  pro- 
cession was  met  in  the  nave  by  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  accompanied  by  Bishop 
Welldon,  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  and 
Canon  Duckworth,  and  the  opening  sen- 
tences of  the  burial  service  were  chanted. 
There  were  tributes  in  various  forms 


from  the  entire  English-speaking  world. 
A  cross  of  white  flowers  from  the  Queen 
bore  the  words,  "  Into  Thy  Hands,  O 
Lord,"  and  was  one  of  a  multitude  of 
wreaths  and  crosses  from  societies  and 
individuals  of  every  rank  and  station 
from  many  countries ;  from  men  of  dis- 
tinction in  literature,  art,  science,  and 
the  drama.  Thirty  thousand  applications 
were  received  for  the  twelve  hundred 
reserved  seats  in  the  Abbey.  The  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  tribute  to  Irving  has 
surprised  even  those  who  knew  how 
greatly  he  was  regarded.  Its  signifi- 
cance lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  paid, 
not  simply  to  a  man  who  understood 
the  technique  of  his  art,  but  who  con- 
ceived and  interpreted  that  art  in  the 
largest  terms.  It  was  by  the  general 
elevation  of  his  character  and  the  charm 
of  his  personality  no  less  than  by  his 
artistic  achievements  that  Irving  broke 
down  the  ancient  prejudices  against  the 
actor  and  made  himself  the  equal  in 
social  estimation  of  the  first  men  of  his 
time. 


joU  M.ri.  d.  H4rtdta  l^''  ''"'«'■  regarded 
by  some  as  the  great- 
est Spanish-American  poet  has  lately 
passed  away.  Jos^  Maria  de  H^re'dia 
was  bom  in  1842  in  Santiago  de  Cuba. 
At  eight  years  he  was  taken  to  France 
and  educated  at  Senlis.  His  French 
education  was  intemipted  ten  years 
later  by  a  year's  study  at  the  University 
of  Havana.  Retuming  to  France,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Ecole  des 
Chartes  at  Paris.  His  college  days  co- 
incided with  the  so-called  Pamassian 
movement  in  French  literature.  In  1866 
Leconte  de  Lisle  joined  with  several 
younger  jxjets  in  publishing  "  Le  Par- 
nasse  Contemporain,"  followed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  years  each  by  two 
similar  volumes.  These  gave  to  the 
group  the  name  "  Parnassian."  Its  aim 
was  to  reach  the  highest  beauty  and 
purity  of  form.  Of  Leconte  de  Lisle's 
disciples  Her^dia  was  by  far  the  fore- 
most. His  great  ability  for  terse,  vivid, 
atmospheric  expression  found  play  in  the 
profession  of  journalism,  to  which  he  de- 
voted himself  for  a  number  of  years  after 
leaving  college.     His  verse  (though  his 
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total  achievement  bulks  hardly  larger 
than  Thomas  Gray's)  is  the  remarkable 
achievement  of  a  man  who  to  thorough 
command  of  the  French  language  joined 
the  Spaniard's  stately  diction  and  exu- 
berant fancy.  Hence  H^r^dia's  poems 
became  distinguished  beyond  others  of 
his  day  by  reason  of  a  certain  sonorous 
rhythm  and  an  often  gorgeous  coloring. 
Despite  this,  in  his  iirst  volume,  "  Les 
Trophies,"  an  adherence  to  classical 
models  and  an  almost  cameo-like  style 
stand  out  in  restful  contrast  to  the  other 
schools  of  verse  then  popular  in  Paris, 
especially  to  that  of  the  Symbolist  De- 
cadents. H^r^dia's  particular  triumph 
was  in  his  sonnets.  In  polish  and  color 
they  suggest  those  of  Gautier,  in  con- 
densation and  precision  those  of  SuUy- 
Prudhomme's  "  fipreuves."  In  recogni- 
tion of  "Les  Trophies"  H^r^dia  was 
crowned  by  the  Academy  and  was  later 
elected  to  membership,  being  the  first 
person  not  bom  in  France  to  attain  that 
honor. 

The  center  of  academic 
o^PreiidS!  xima.  interest  during  the  past 

week  was  transferred  to 
the  twin-citied  seat  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  and  to  Dr.  Edmund  Janes 
James,  who  was  inducted  into  the  presi- 
dency of  that  University.  As  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  the  occasion  he  bore  his 
honors  wisely  and  well,  and  the  domi- 
nant note  of  his  impressive  inaugural 
address  carried  the  message  of  sympathy 
in  ideals  and  of  discernment  in  their 
application  with  all  that  is  best  and 
urgent  in  educational  needs.  There  was 
a  large  gathering  of  delegates  from  uni- 
versities, colleges,  and  learned  societies. 
The  usual  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred, partly  for  general  distinction, 
partly  for  mere  local  relations  to  Illinois 
and  its  University.  The  academic  tone 
of  the  entire  celebration  was  well  main- 
tained, though  with  occasional  lapses 
that  gave  food  for  thought  to  those  of 
reflective  temper.  The  programmes  were 
all  too  long  for  effective  execution,  and 
were  too  considerate  of  obligations  to 
public  officials  whose  sensibilities  might 
take  offense  at  their  omission  from  a 
post  of  honor  to  themselves  but  not  to 
the  occasion.    Though  it  is  possible  to 


pardon  the  speaker  whose  "brief  ad- 
dress "  lacks  both  brevity  and  perti- 
nence, it  is  difficult  to  forgfive  those  who 
utilize  such  an  occasion  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  something  in  general,  or  some 
specific  irritation.  Despite  these  occa- 
sional disturbing  notes  and  the  inevitable 
trumpet  tones  of  self-glorification,  a  dig- 
nified and  even  tenor  of  proper  celebra- 
tion pervaded  the  festive  week,  and  the 
impression  made  upon  the  local  con- 
stituency must  certainly  have  been 
alike  pleasing  and  salutary.  The  plan 
of  grouping  a  series  of  educational 
conferences  with  specific  aims  about  the 
day  of  inauguration  was  conceived  and 
carried  out  with  decided  success ;  thus, 
there  were  a  timely  conference  upon  re- 
ligious education  ;  a  practical  yet  liberal 
discussion  of  commercial  education  in 
connection  with  a  college  course  ;  a  con- 
ference upon  methods  of  university  ad- 
ministration ;  and  some  consideradon  of 
woman's  needs  as  an  educable  being — 
the  last  pracdcally  emphasized  by  the 
attractive  woman's  building  appropriate- 
ly dedicated  during  installation  week. 
Equally  creditable  was  the  participation 
of  the  student  contingent,  who,  as  escort 
to  the  gowned  and  gayly  hooded  proces- 
sion, as  guides  to  arriving  and  inquiring 
guests,  as  gay  revelers  in  a  torchlight 
procession  in  which  good  humor  was 
combined  with  characteristic  student 
larks,  and  particularly  in  the  old-time 
play  at  the  local  theater,  performed 
their  parts  with  conspicuous  satisfaction. 
"  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay  "  was, 
by  all  suitable  dramatic  standards,  well 
done.  Amateur  sincerity  and  apprecia- 
tion more  than  balanced  any  shortcom- 
ings of  inexperience,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
action  was  well  maintained  throughout 
The  same  demand  for  tangible  results  and 
the  accomplishment  of  miracles  as  the 
test  of  learning  that  furnishes  the  semi- 
mediaeval  plot  with  its  central  theme  has 
an  equal  pertinence  to  present-day  situ- 
ations, and  may  have  set  many  to  think- 
ing that  profit  still  lies  in  contemplating 
the  temple  of  learning  in  some  other 
spirit  than  that  of  a  conjuring-house  to 
yield  X-rays  and  wireless  telegraphy  or 
the  making  of  two  blades  grow  where 
one  or  none  grew  before.  Taken  all  in 
all,  the  celebration   of  the  University 
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of  Illinois  will  occupy  a  creditable  and 
memorable  place  in  the  annals  of  worthy 
academic  celebrations  well  conceived  and 
carried  to  a  profitable  consummation. 


Of  the  several  conferences 
Adfflinii^tiea   <>*    ^^    installation   week 

at  Champaign-Urbana,  the 
one  announced  as  a  conference  of  trus- 
tees to  consider  methods  of  administra- 
tion builded  larger  and  possibly  better 
than  it  knew.  It  included  not  alone  the 
problems  of  the  conduct  of  the  business 
machinery  of  these  great  corporations,  but 
raised  the  fundamental  issues  in  regard 
to  ration  cfitre  of  boards  and  presidents, 
and  administrative  means  and  measures. 
And  it  raised  the  most  pertinent  query 
as  to  the  dangers  inherent  in  the  further 
development  of  the  presidential  office  in 
its  present  temper.  With  unexpected 
corroboration  of  many  men  of  many 
minds,  the  autocracy  of  the  college 
president — to  which  President  Pritchett 
has  called  timely  attention — was  de- 
plored, not  alone  as  undemocratic  in 
principle  and  harsh  in  practice,  but  as 
tending  to  tmdermine  the  stability  of 
the  academic  career,  and  as  taking  from 
it  its  proper  dignity,  honor,  and  station. 
It  is  certainly  notable  that  at  an  occa- 
sion that  was  convened  to  glorify  the 
president — thdugh  in  some  part  only  as 
the  representative  of  his  university — the 
dominant  theme  of  discussion  should 
take  as  its  text  the  menace  and  evils  of 
this  office.  The  inquiry  was  most  ami- 
cably and  fairly  conducted ;  no  dbturb- 
ing  ^ctor  of  personal  criticism  intruded 
itself.  It  was  admitted  tliat  the  needs  of 
the  post — closely  associated  with  pioneer- 
ing crudities  and  exacting  conditions — 
demanded  dictatorial  powers,  central  re- 
sponsibility, efficient  and  compromising 
di  rection.  Yet  it  was  questioned  whether 
this  type  of  government  is  at  all  promis- 
ing for  present  and  future  situations. 
Our  universities  have  been  built  up  too 
largely  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  academic 
career;  and  with  material  success 
and  the  ambition  to  be  big  has  come 
a  neglect  of  quality  and  of  the  true 
ends  for  which  universities  are  main- 
tained. The  faculty  has  paid  all  too 
heavily  for  the  progress  which  it  has. 


with  unacknowledged  sacrifice,  made 
possible.  The  issue  is  thus  nothing  less 
than  the  rehabilitation  of  the  academic 
career ;  the  restoration  of  the  faculty  to 
a  truly  directive  authority  of  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  the  university;  the 
withdrawal  of  the  president  to  the  more 
modest  office  of  the  leading  interpreter 
of  faculty  opinion,  and  the  interpretation 
of  the  function  of  the  board  in  a  more 
co-operative,  less  managerial  tone.  That 
intense  and  hampering  sense  of  account- 
ability—'which  President  Pritchett  has 
likewise  emphasized — robs  the  profes- 
sorial career  of  its  essential  worth ;  and 
this  accountability  directly  results  from 
the  autocratic  government  by  presidents 
and  boards,  that  imposes  policy  upon  die 
faculty,  and  distributes  widi  both  a  grudg- 
ing and  an  unjust  hand  rewards  for 
facilitation  of  administrative  measures. 
Naturally,  when  stated  thus  baldly  the 
charge  seems  exaggerated  and  in  many 
quarters  wholly  inappropriate;  yet,  as 
a  tendency,  it  has  real  existence  and 
unusual  power  to  make  or  mar.  the  aca- 
demic career.  Analogies  from  the  busi- 
ness world  have  wrought  havoc  with 
educational  standards,  and,  unless  signs 
fail,  this  is  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  of 
educational  questions;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  formal  raising  of  this  query  will 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  memorable 
feature  of  the  Illinois  conferences. 


The  inauguration  of  Mr. 
.rst.  A^^'.  Carnegie  as  Lord  Rector 

of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's  last  week  was  an  occasion  of 
unusual  interest  to  Americans,  not  only 
by  reason  of  the  chief  event  of  the  day, 
but  because  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  Bishop  Potter,  Mr.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  the  American  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, Mr.  Charlemagne  Tower,  American 
Amljassador  at  Berlin,  Mr.  William  J. 
Holland,  director  of  the  Carnegie  Mu- 
seum at  Pittsburg,  and  Dr.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia 
University.  Bishop  Potter  was  presented 
as  probably  more  widely  known  than 
any  other  American  Churchman  in  Great 
Britain,  and  was  received  with  great 
applause.  Mr.  Reid's  services  during 
the  war  period  and  as  the  representative 
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of  America  at  Paris  were  emphasized, 
and  Mr.  Tower's  ambassadorial  career 
was  characterized  as  representing  the 
best  in  mental  and  moral  culture.  All 
these  Americans  were  enthusiastically 
welcomed  by  the  audience,  and  the  usual 
student  chaff  of  the  occasion  seems  to 
have  been  pervaded  by  the  greatest 
geniality  and  good  humor.  Mr.  Carnegie 
made  a  characteristic  address  full  of  his 
hatred  of  war  and  his  passionate  devo- 
tion to  the  furtherment  of  the  settlement 
of  international  difficulties  by  arbitration. 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
five  nations  had  co-operated  in  quelling 
the  recent  Chinese  disorder  and  rescu- 
ing their  representatives  in  Peking,  and 
he  declared  that  these  nations  together 
could  banish  war,  and  that  if  three 
should  form  a  league  of  peace  on 
the  basis  of  referring  all  international 
disputes  to  the  Hague  Tribunal,  agree- 
ing to  declare  non-intercourse  with  any 
nation  refusing  compliance,  it  was  his 
belief  that  no  nation  would  be  willing  to 
be  cut  off  from  the  world  to-day.  Rela- 
tions between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States  are  so  close,  their 
aims  so  similar,  their  territories  and 
fields  of  operation  so  clearly  defined, 
that  they  might  properly  unite  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  such  a  league. 
Polygamy  and  slavery  have  been  abol- 
ished by  civilized  nations;  dueling  no 
longer  exists  where  English  is  spoken ; 
the  right  of  private  war  and  privateering 
has  passed  away;  there  still  remains 
"  the  killing  of  civilized  men,  by  men, 
like  wild  beasts,  as  a  permissible  mode 
of  settling  international  disputes."  He 
regarded  as  a  step  backward  the  senri- 
ment  which  seems  to  consider  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  unnecessary.  He 
declared  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  war,  because  a  tribunal  is  at 
hand  to  deliver  righteous  judgment  be- 
tween nations;  and  he  closed  with  a 
vigorous  and  timely  attack  on  the  mis- 
leading and  mischievous  conceptions  of 
what  constitutes  national  and  personal 
honor,  which  are  still  made  the  excuse 
for  many  deeds  of  violence.  "  All  stains 
upon  honor  come  from  within,"  he  said, 
"  never  from  without.  Man  or  nation 
whose  honor  needs  vindication  beyond 
a  statement  of  the  truth  which  puts  cal- 


umny to  shame  is  to  be  pitied.  Inno- 
cent honor  assailed  discards  bloody 
revenge  and  seeks  the  halls  of  justice 
and  arbitration."  Society  already  relies 
upon  courts  of  justice  to  protect  its 
members  from  all  wrongs,  and  nations 
must  finally  rely  upon  international 
courts. 


The  Next  Step 

The  attention  of  the  American  people 
is  for  the  moment  so  entirely  concen- 
trated on  the  management  of  the  great 
insurance  companies,  and  the  moral 
sense  of  the  country  is  so  deeply  stirred 
by  the  disclosure  of  the  lack  of  any  sense 
of  fiduciary  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
men  of  high  position  in  office  and  society, 
that  there  is  danger  of  charging  upon  a 
small  group  of  individuals  an  offense 
against  morals  in  which  the  rest  of  us  as 
citizens  of  the  United  States  have  shared. 
The  condemnation  of  the  contribution  of 
insurance  companies  to  campaign  funds 
has  not  been  a  whit  too  severe,  but  the  in- 
surance officials  are  not  the  only  offenders ; 
the  voters  of  the  country  are  accessories 
to  this  diversion  of  funds.  If  electors 
everywhere  did  their  duty,  the  system 
which  makes  it  possible  to  levy  assess- 
ments on  great  corporations  or  permits 
them  to  make  voluntary  contributions 
would  cease  to  exist.  They  have  allowed 
the  government  to  pass  out  of  their  own 
hands  into  the  hands  of  bosses  and 
machines,  and  consented,  with  feeble 
and  intermittent  protests,  to  the  transfer 
of  power  to  self-appointed  political  me- 
chanics who,  to  serve  their  own  ends,  or 
for  business  purposes,  have  placed  be- 
tween the  people  and  their  government 
a  set  of  artificially  contrived  and  skillfully 
devised  methods  of  turning  popular  gov- 
ernment into  a  trade,  l^his  method  of 
artificial  political  life  substituted  for 
what  should  have  been  the  normal 
political  activity  of  a  free  people  has 
gone  so  far  that  it  is  now  regarded  as 
necessary  to  raise  from  three  to  eight 
millions  of  dollars  in  order  to  conduct 
a  National  campaign ;  and  it  has  grown 
to  be  an  accepted  practice  on  the  part 
of  great  corporations  either  to  yield  to 
pressure  or  to  contribute  of  their  qwq 
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free  will,  when  they  regard  the  success 
of  one  party  or  the  other  essential  to 
prosperous  business  conditions.  The 
voters  of  the  United  States  must  divide 
with  the  managers  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies the  responsibility  for  this  diver- 
sion of  funds. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features 
of  the  epical  story  now  being  told  in 
New  York  City  by  the  officials  of  the 
life  insurance  companies  has  been  the 
large  amounts  of  money  used  for  what 
are  called  "  legislative  purposes."  Every 
one  understands  that  this  phrase  means, 
in  large  measure,  defeating  legislation  by 
the  use  of  money.  This  is  indefensible ; 
but  here  also  the  voters  of  the  United 
States  must  divide  the  responsibility 
with  the  offenders.  They  send  to  their 
Legislatures  men  who,  instead  of  devoting 
themselves  to  the  public  interests,  make 
use  of  their  positions  to  devise  means 
of  harassing  organizations  of  capital. 
This  has  come  to  be  a  regular  trade. 
What  are  known  as  "  strike  bills  "  are 
presented  in  g^eat  numbers  every  year 
before  the  Legislatures  of  the  different 
States,  and  the  organizations  of  capital 
regard  it  as  essential  to  their  existence 
to  defeat  these  schemes.  Instead  of 
uniting  and  exposing  the  political  scoun- 
drels who  assail  them,  as  blackmailers 
ought  always  to  be  exposed,  they  submit. 
It  has  been  recently  stated  on  good  au- 
thority that  during  the  last  four  years 
more  than  seven  hundred  bills  affecting 
life  insurance  companies  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  State  Legislatures  of  the 
United  States.  One  of  these  companies, 
it  is  said,  has  spent  between  seven  and 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  defeat 
this  kind  of  legislation.  If  all  these  bills 
had  passed,  their  enforcement  would,  it  is 
asserted,  have  cost  this  particular  com- 
pany something  more  than  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.  The  possibilities  of  this  kind 
of  trading  are  obvious  at  a  glance ; 
the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  con- 
ducted is  understood  only  by  those 
who  manage  it  or  who  are  its  victims. 
The  Outlook  does  not  for  a  moment 
defend  the  action  of  the  companies  in 
bujring  safety  instead  of  fighting  for  it, 
but  it  charges  home  on  the  voters  of  the 
United  States  the  responsibility  for  per- 
mitting such  a  system  to  exist. 


For  the  time  being  the  witness-stand  is 
occupied  by  the  managers  of  the  com- 
panies, and  a  very  sorry  spectacle  most  of 
them  are  making  of  themselves.  When 
this  phase  of  the  investigation  is  finished, 
the  story  of  the  criminal  neglect  of  public 
duties  by  voters  ought  to  be  brought  out 
by  placing  on  the  stand  those  legislators 
who  are  in  any  way  implicated ;  and 
The  Outlook  suggests  that  it  would  be 
well  to  place  with  them  the  managers  of 
the  political  machines  in  the  different 
States.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  Mr.  Piatt  has  to  say  about  the 
Republican  State  machine  and  the  insur- 
ance companies ;  and  Mr.  Odell's  testi- 
mony would  be  read  with  very  great  in- 
terest. The  investigation  might  be  shifted 
from  State  to  State,  in  order  that  the 
extent  of  the  system  of  "  striking  "  large 
corporations  may  be  brought  home  to 
the  mind  of  the  average  voter.  The 
investigation  must  not  stop  with  the 
managers  of  these  great  organizations ; 
it  must  show  the  culpable  indifference  of 
the  voters  of  the  United  States  who  have 
made  these  forms  of  corruption  possible. 
Put  the  American  people  on  trial  by  call- 
ing some  of  their  political  representatives 
to  the  witness-stand. 


An  I  ndependentjudiciary 

Two  minor  incidents  in  American 
politics  are  of  significance  in  showing 
the  value  of  public  opinion  even  when 
no  sensational  features  exist  to  arouse 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  of  either  ad- 
miration or  indignation.  In  the  center  of 
New  York  State  Justice  Maurice  L.  Wright 
has  been  defeated  in  the  Republican  Con- 
vention for  renomination,  after  a  long 
and  heated  contest.  His  friends  made 
a  bold  and  united  fight  for  him ;  but  the 
Convention  wisely  acted  on  the  doctrine 
that  a  judge  should  not  be  under  sus- 
picion of  favoritism,  and  Judge  Wright's 
best  friends  can  hardly  deny  that  his 
course  had  rendered  him  liable  to  such 
suspicion.  In  New  York  City  it  had  been 
currently  reported  that  Tammany  would 
refuse  renomination  to  Judges  Ingraham 
and  Gildersleeve.  According  to  the 
reports,  there  were  three  reasons  for  this 
refusal:  first,  that  the  places  were  wanted 
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for  other  men  whom  Tammany  wished 
to  befriend  or  promote;  second,  that 
Judge  Ingraham,  though  he  owed  his 
nomination  and  support  to  Tammany, 
had  refused  to  use  his  judicial  position 
at  the  demand  of  Tammany  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Tammany  man  to  office ; 
third,  that  he  had  refused  to  pay  for  the 
nomination  by  promising  a  contribution 
to  Tammany's  campaign  fund.  The 
Bar  Association,  without  regard  to  party, 
and  by  a  vote  which  was  made  more 
impressive  by  the  one  dissenting  voice, 
called  on  both  political  parties  to  renom- 
inate these  judges,  basing  its  request  on 
the  following  indisputable  principle  : 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  reaffirms 
the  principle  heretofore  expressed  by  it  on 
more  than  one  occasion  and  now  generally 
recognized  and  approved  at  the  polls,  that,  in 
the  interest  of  the  community,  faithful  and 
efficient  judzes  whose  terms  are  about  to 
expire  should  be  renominated  and  re-elected 
in  order  that  the  judiciary  may  feel  that  their 
tenure  of  office  is  not  dependent  upon  political 
expediency  or  political  favoritism. 

Ex-Judge  Parker,  the  recent  candidate 
of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  Presi- 
dency, put  the  principle  even  more 
strongly  in  a  weighty  and  evidently  well- 
considered  speech.  He  said  (we  quote 
from  memory)  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  no  judge 
who  has  served  the  community  faithfully 
and  well  will  ever  be  retired  from  his 
office  until  the  age-limit  fixed  by  the 
Constitution  for  his  term  of  service  has 
been  reached.  The  Democratic  Con- 
vention yielded  to  this  expression  of 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, and  renominated  both  the  judges. 
The  Republican  Convention,  on  the 
other  hand,  omitted  from  its  ticket  the 
name  of  Judge  Gildersleeve. 

The  question  whether  judges  should 
be  elected  or  appointed  is  not  nearly  so 
important  as  the  question  whether  they 
shall  retain  their  office  after  election  or 
appointment.  However  inducted  into 
office,  they  ought  to  hold  it  during  good 
behavior.  The  purity  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judiciary  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  State.  It  is  of  no  avail  to  have 
just  and  equal  laws  if  they  are  not  justly 
and  equably  interpreted,  applied,  and 
enforced.  The  Stuarts  in  England  en- 
deavored to  make  the  judges  their  crea- 


tures to  register  their  will.  The  infa- 
mous Jeffreys,  by  his  conduct,  made  this 
scheme  of  absolutism  an  abomination  to 
the  English  people.  One  of  the  fruits  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  was 
the  purification  of  the  courts ;  since  the 
Revolution  we  do  not  recall  any  attempt 
in  England  to  interfere  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary.  But  to  make 
judges  dependent  on  the  mob  is  no  bet- 
ter than  to  make  them  dependent  on  the 
monarch ;  and  to  make  them  dependent 
on  an  irresponsible  political  machine  b 
worse  than  either.  The  monarch  may 
be  called  to  accoimt  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  for  a  Jeffreys ;  from  the 
mob  drunken  with  passion  an  appeal 
may  always  be  taken  to  the  mob  sobered 
and  reasonable ;  but  the  machine  is  never 
amenable  to  a  reason  that  does  not  con- 
cern its  own  interest,  and  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  can  it  be  made  amena- 
ble to  public  opinion,  since  its  counsels 
are  taken  in  secret  and  its  secret  decrees 
are  registered  as  the  choice  of  a  popular 
assembly. 

That  there  is  a  public  sentiment  in 
New  York  State  in  favor  of  a  pure  and 
independent  judiciary,  sufficiently  strong 
to  defeat  the  renomination  of  Judge 
Wright  and  to  insiu-e  the  renomination  by 
Tammany  Hall  of  Judges  Ingraham  and 
Gildersleeve,  must  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  hopeful  sig^ns  of  the  times  and  an 
encouragement  to  faith  in  the  moral 
power  of  an  intelligent  public  opinion. 
There  will  be  further  cause  for  encour- 
agement if  the  returns  in  November 
bring  a  deserved  rebuke  to  the  Republi- 
can machine. 


The  Basis  of  Union 

A  momentous  question  is  thrust  this 
fall  upon  the  Protestant  churches  of 
this  country.  It  is  this:  What  do  the 
churches  r^^rd  as  the  test  of  disciple- 
ship — the  test  by  which  a  Church  may 
show  itself  to  be  a  Christian  Church? 
What  is  it  by  which  they  are  willing  to 
be  judged  ? 

Some  thirty  denominations,  including 
the  laigest  Protestant  bodies  of  America, 
will  meet  in  New  York  City  in  November 
for  conference  upon  federation.    They 
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are  to  consider,  seriously  we  hope,  the 
feasibility  of  concerted  action  in  with- 
standing wrong  and  promoting  right.  If 
any  permanent  organization  is  effected, 
the  delegates  must  decide  on  what  basis 
churches  will  be  admitted  to  it  They 
can  be  confronted  with  no  more  funda- 
mental question  than  this. 

Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  will 
depend,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
the  character  of  the  resulting  federation 
and  its  significance  in  the  history  of  the 
Church.  The  denominations  will  have 
a  perfect  right  /o  decide  that  they  will 
associate  with  one  another  only  as  long 
as  they  are  mutually  congenial.  They 
can,  if  they  choose,  make  of  their  Feder- 
ation an  ecclesiastical  club.  Into  such 
a  club,  naturally,  they  will  not  invite  any 
denomination  which  they  regard  as  un- 
conventional. If  any  Church  which  does 
not  follow  their  traditions  applies  for 
membership,  they  can  perfectly  properly 
say,  You  don't  think  as  we  do  or  talk  as 
we  do;  why  do  you  wish  to  associate 
with  us  ?  Such  a  club  as  this  may  pro- 
mote ecclesiastical  good-fellowship,  but 
it  will  do  little  to  promote  Church  unity. 
It  is  a  very  different  ideal  from  this 
which  we  have  for  this  movement  toward 
the  federation  of  the  churches.  It  is  an 
ideal  which  comprises  all  who  show 
themselves  loyal  to  him  from  who>„  the 
Christian  Church  has  taken  its  name. 
If  the  denominational  bodies  which  are 
to  assemble  in  their  representative  Con- 
ference next  month  have  such  an  ideal 
as  this,  if  they  want  to  form,  not  a  club, 
but  a  union  of  Churches,  they  must,  at 
the  very  beginning,  determine  what  con- 
stitutes loyalty  such  as  they  will  respect. 

When  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
this  decision,  they  will  be  face  to  face 
with  an  issue  upon  which  Jesus  himself 
spoke  in  no  uncertain  tone.  It  is  the 
issue  between  creed  and  character,  be- 
tween profession  and  practice.  Jesus 
never  said,  He  that  heareth  me  and 
formeth  correct  opinions  of  my  person 
shall  be  likened  unto  a  wise  man,  which 
built  his  house  upon  a  rock ;  but, "  Every 
one  therefore  who  heareth  these  words  of 
mine,  and  doeth  them."  It  was  this 
issue  which  Jesus  illustrated  by  his  para- 
ble of  the  two  sons  ;  it  was  the  son  who 
said,  "  I  will  not,"  but  afterwards  went. 


whom  Jesus  described  as  meetii^^  the 
essential  test  of  discipleship.  Jesus 
never  asked  a  man  to  prove  his  loyalty 
by  his  word ;  when  he  asked  for  proof, 
he  asked  for  it  in  terms  of  character  and 
action. 

The  letter  sent  out  by  the  Committee 
of  Correspondence  suggesting  to  de- 
nominational bodies  the  conference  on 
federation  contained  the  sentence :  "  It 
is  understood  that  its  basis  would  be, 
not  one  of  creedal  statement  or  govern- 
mental form,  but  of  co-operative  work 
and  effort"  Is  the  Conference  itself  to 
repudiate  this  statement  ^  It  will,  if  it 
proposes  as  a  test  for  membership  any 
definition,  formula,  or  phrase. 

The  danger  that  this  Inter-Church 
Conference  on  Federation  will  be  false  to 
its  purpose  has  provoked  protests  from 
all  over  the  land.  Such  a  protest,  for 
instance,  has  been  made  against  the 
implication  that  this  purpose  is  imprac- 
ticable, for  it  has  been  proved  that  in 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  State 
Federations  true  to  that  purpose  are 
practicable.  No  stronger  protests,  more- 
over, have  been  made  than  those  that 
have  been  heard  in  those  regions  justly 
regarded  as  conservative — ^the  West  and 
the  South.  From  the  single  city  of  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  three  clergymen — 
Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal — ^have 
sent  out  their  protests.  One  of  them 
contrasts  the  making  of  an  inventory  of 
divine  attributes  and  subscribing  thereto 
with  the  exercise  of  an  effectual  and  prac- 
tical faith.  Another  finds  in  the  raising 
of  a  theological  question  the  postpone- 
ment of  genuine  Christian  federation. 
And  the  third  declares :  "  That  spirit 
which  exalts  creed  above  character,  meta- 
physics above  morality,  ,  .  .  has  been 
for  nineteen  centuries  the  only  Antichrist 
any  Christian  disciple  has  needed  to  fear, 
the  only  heresy  and  the  only  heretic  any 
Christian  Church  has  needed  to  anathe- 
matize." Such  protests  as  these  should 
be  heard  at  the  Conference.  The  dele- 
gates to  the  Conference  have  no  task 
comparable  to  that  of  seeing  that  what- 
ever federation  is  there  constructed  shall 
avoid  the  shifting  sands  of  formulary 
and  affirmation,  and  shall  be  placed 
firmly  upon  the  rock  of  genuine  disciple- 
ship. 
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The  Spectator 


The  Spectator  has  sung  "  My  Country, 
'tis  of  Thee  "  innumerable  times  in  his 
life,  under  all  sorts  of  circumstances. 
But  he  never  •  remembers  enjoying  /  it 
more  than  at  the  big  mass-meeting  of 
the  "  Jerome  Nominators  "  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York,  last  week,  which 
opened  the  campaign  for  William  Trav- 
ers  Jerome.  There  are  occasions  and 
occasions.  Bands,  fireworks,  banners, 
crowds  of  thousands  massed  in  a  hall 
and  outside  it  for  hours,  ten-minute 
rounds  of  applause,  and  wild  enthusiasm 
over  speakers,  are  the  commonplaces  of 
political  campaigns.  To  make  a  mass- 
meeting  unique  other  factors  have  to 
be  added  to  it.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  went  home  from  the  Nomi- 
nators' Meeting  without  feeling  that  he 
or  she  had  attended  something  alone  of 
its  kind,  and  politically  remarkable  even 
in  New  York,  where  all  conceivable 
political  sensations  would  seem  to  have 
been  long  ago  experienced  and  exhausted. 

As  far  as  the  Spectator  knows,  a  Nom- 
inators' Meeting  is  unique,  to  beg^n  with. 
A  candidate  without  any  party  or  any 
ticket  is  certainly  novel.  Whatever  organ- 
izations may  fall  into  line  behind  William 
Travers  Jerome,  no  organization  nomi- 
nated him.  The  individual  New  Yorker 
did  it.  While  the  Spectator  was  talking 
with  a  friendly  policeman  at  the  entrance 
door — there  were  two  hundred  and  fifty 
policemen  working  hard  to  keep  the 
crowds  back  and  in  order — two  men 
pushed  forward  for  admittance,  but  with- 
out any  tickets.  It  was  half  an  hour 
before  the  meeting  was  to  open,  but 
already  the  big  hall  was  jammed,  galleries 
and  floor,  to  the  limits  of  the  fire  ordi- 
nance, and  none  but  box  tickets  were 
good. 

"  What — can't  pass  me  in  ?  Why,  I'm 
a  Nominator,  I  tell  you  1"  said  the  first 
man.  "  I've  the  best  right  to  get  into 
this  meeting." 

"  I'm  a  Jerome  Nominator,  too,"  said 
the  second  man.  "  Why  should  I  need 
a  ticket  ?" 

"  Can't  help  that,  sir,"  said  the  police- 
man. "Those  that  came  an  hour  ago 
didn't  need  tickets.     But  the  house  is 


full  now  and  only  box  tickets  go — that's 
orders." 

But  the  Jerome  Nominators  showed 
why  they  were  Jerome  Nominators. 
They  fought  ahead.     "  Can  I  get  word 

to  Mr. ,  of  the  conunittee  ?"  said  the 

first. 

"  Can't  say,  sir,"  said  the  policeman. 

"  But  he's  there,  inside,"  insisted  the 
other.  "  Isn't  there  some  way  to  get 
word  to  him  that  we  are  out  here  ?" 

The  Spectator,  who  was  going  in, 
offered  to  carry  the  message.  The  police- 
man smiled  superior,  wMi  the  air  of  one 
who  had  seen  bluffs  before.  But  he  was 
mistaken ;  for  when  the  committeeman 
appeared,  he  recognized  the  two  Nomi- 
nators at  once,  and  passed  them  through. 
The  policeman  sighed : 

"There'll  be  fifty  now  trying  that 
dodge  the  next  ten  minutes,"  he  said. 
And  doubtless  there  were,  though  the 
Spectator  did  not  stay  to  see. 

The  village  correspondent  of  a  Ver- 
mont local  paper  once  reported  of  a 
meeting  in  the  town  hall  that  it  was 
"  packed  to  the  brim."  Cameg^ie  Hall 
recalled  the  description,  especially  as  to 
the  top  gfallery,  whose  dense  masses, 
gathered  close  under  the  ceiling,  seemed 
in  danger  of  pouring  over  the  railings. 
Yet  an  overflow  meeting  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred was  left  lamenting  outside  the  hall 
The  house  was  like  a  club  sandwich, 
with  all  sorts  of  things  packed  in  layers. 
In  the  pit  and  on  the  platform  were 
those  lucky  enough  to  have  pi  ess  and 
platform  tickets,  or  to  have  come  ear- 
liest— say  two  hours  before  the  meeting. 
Then  came  the  two  tiers  of  boxes,  where 
well-known  citizens  and  their  families 
and  friends  filled  every  seat ;  then  two 
gfalleries  crowded  with  the  populace, 
with  the  band  tucked  away  in  the  upper 
one.  On  the  floor  and  platform  and  in 
the  boxes  the  Spectator  noticed  almost 
as  many  women  as  men.  "  What  a 
pity,"  said  some  one  behind  him,  "to 
fill  seats  with  women,  who  can't  vote  1" 
"  That's  all  you  know  about  it,"  said  the 
other.  "  Get  the  women  roused,  and 
you  get  public  sentiment."  Whether 
one  or  the  other  was  right,  the  women 
were  there  and  very  thoroughly  roused. 
They  had  their  handkerchiefs  and  flags 
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all  ready  to  give  Jerome  an  ovation ; 
and  when  he  entered  the  hall  and  the 
whole  audience  rose,  cheering,  clapping, 
and  finally  joining  in  "  My  Country,  'tis 
of  Thee,"  the  feminine  element  was  as 
enthusiastic  as  if  it  had  been  Wyoming 
instead  of  Manhattan. 

The  cheering  did  not  sound  like  a 
forlorn  hope.  The  audience  suggested 
nothing  of  a  forlorn  hope.  Yet  the  ex- 
citement, the  enthusiasm,  the  thrilling  note 
of  the  whole  vast  affair,  was  that  the  man 
they  came  to  honor  stands  alone  against 
the  great  parties,  with  what  any  practical 
politician  would  call  one  desperate  chance 
in  a  thousand.  And  to  the  Spectator 
the  finest  thing  about  William  Travers 
Jerome's  address  was  its  grim  recogni- 
tion of  this.  It  takes  the  noblest  quali- 
ties of  civic  courage  to  realize  fully  that 
idealism  in  politics  has  almost  no  chance, 
and  yet  to  stand  by  idealism  to  the  last 
ditch.  In  Jerome  New  York  has  an 
indomitable  fighter  for  her  rights  and 
liberties,  whether  she  wants  them  enough 
to  help  him  to  victory,  or  whether  she 
lets  him  go  to  defeat  with  her  colors  on 
his  helmet.  He  comes  to  the  fight,  not 
fresh  and  rested,  but  tired  with  four 
years  of  struggle  and  toil  for  the  city, 
which,  as  he  said,  made  the  last  cam- 
paign seem  "  a  thousand  years  ago." 
Every  one  in  the  audience  felt  the  thrill 
of  his  quiet  "  I  have  made  good,"  and 
joined  in  the  great  burst  of  responsive 
applause  that  answered  it.  One  hard- 
pressed,  weary,  but  stubbornly  valiant 
fighter  against  a  great  array — the  Spec- 
tator felt  that  he  saw  a  modem  incarna- 
tion of  Greatheart  on  the  platform,  chal- 
lenging the  odds  in  the  same  old  steady 
way. 

Perhaps  no  Greatheart  is  possible 
without  a  sense  of  humor.  This  one 
certainly  has  it.  Along  with  the  grim- 
ness  that  faced  and  described  the  dan- 
gerous situation  came  flashes  of  wit  and 
quaint  turns  of  speech  that  brought 
down  the  house.  Jerome  is  one  of  the 
speakers  who  makes  public  speaking  ap- 
pear so  natural  that  it  seems  as  if  any  one 
could  do  it.  The  present  quadrilateral 
campaign  in  New  York  City  has  been 
called  a  "  talkfest."    If  that  were  all  of  it, 


the  prize  could  go  nowhere  except  to 
Jerome.  But,  as  Felix  Adler  reminded 
the  audience  at  Carnegie  Hall,  not  talk, 
but  votes,  were  needed  to  overcome  "  the 
terrible  lethargic  force  of  custom  "  and 
prevail  against  party  afiSliations. 


A  remarkable  speaker  and  a  remark- 
able audience  make  a  combination  with 
something  electric  and  dynamic  about 
it.  The  Carnegie  Hall  mass-meeting 
left  this  impression  on  the  Spectator's 
mind.  In  its  crowded  space  the  crisis 
of  the  hour  and  the  man  of  the  hour 
seemed  to  stand  out  with  extraordinary 
vividness.  Men  and  women  of  every 
class  were  there,  and  felt  a  uniting  civic 
sentiment. '  It  was  a  proud  thing  for  any 
man  to  be  their  standard-bearer.  The 
entrance  of  the  speaker,  and  the  dra- 
matic wait  while  the  long-continued 
applause  did  not  allow  him  to  b^n  his 
speech,  could  not  be  spoiled  even  by  the 
hustle  of  the  photographers  trying  to 
take  their  flashlights.  The  crowd  in  the 
hall  were  not  merely  gathered  to  hear 
Jerome ;  they  were  the  nominators  who 
had  put  him  in  the  field,  who  were 
responsible  to  him  as  he  to  them — co- 
fighters  in  the  conflict.  It  was  this  that 
made  it  unique.  Meeting  and  man  both 
were  on  trial,  facing  a  civic  problem 
together.  It  is  not  often  that  a  speaker 
can  turn  on  an  applauding  audience 
and  say  that  votes,  not  applause,  are 
what  counts,  only  to  be  applauded  more 
earnestly.  The  crowd  was  responsive 
because  it  was  responsible.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  Spectator  noticed,  along  this  line, 
that  when  Jerome,  by  some  quick  turn  of 
pathos,  stirred  his  listeners,  it  was  in  the 
men's  eyes  that  the  tears  came,  not  in 
the  women's.  There  were  tears  in  the 
speaker's  own  eyes  when  he  began  to 
speak,  brought  there  by  the  thundering 
storm  of  welcome  of  the  crowd.  Such 
tears  are  not  idle  ;  they  bode  ill  for  the 
adversary.  Responsibility  and  resolu- 
tion were  writ  large  over  that  Nominators' 
Meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall;  and  when 
the  Spectator  remembers  the  mighty 
chorus  of  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee," 
as  it  rang  out  from  six  thousand  hearts, 
he  cannot  believe  that  the  forlorn  hope, 
with  all  its  dangers,  is  going  to  fail. 
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WHEN  a  Committee  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  life  insurance  companies  doing 
business  in  the  State,  it  was  universally 
recc^nized  that  its  success  or  failure 
would  depend  in  great  measure  on  its 
choice  of  counsel.  The  task  of  selec- 
tion was  not  an  easy  one,  for  many  of 
the  most  eminent  and  skillful  lawyers 
had  been  retained  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies or  by  individuals  whose  connec- 
tion with  the  Equitable  Society  made 
probable  their  need  in  the  near  future 
of  expert  legal  advice.  Other  prominent 
lawyers  were  so  associated  with  men 
and  corporations  who  were  in  intimate 
relations  with  the  companies  to  be  inves- 
tigated that  their  selection  as  counsel 
for  the  Committee  would  have  prejudiced 
the  investigation  from  the  start.  The 
choice  finally  fell  on  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  with  the  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  and  the  public  that 
the  right  man  had  been  found.  This 
conviction  was  based  not  only  on  Mr. 
Hughes's  reputation  as  a  keen  and  able 
lawyer,  but  on  his  achievement  as  coun- 
sel for  the  legislative  committee  which 
investigated  the  New  York  gas  com- 
panies last  year.  The  belief  in  Mr. 
Hughes's  fitness  for  the  task  which  he 
was  called  on  to  undertake  has  been 
amply  justified  during  the  progress  of 
the  iuv  estimation. 

It  need*  only  a  few  moments'  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  Hughes  to  be  convinced 
of  his  absolute  sincerity  and  fearless- 
ness, and  to  realize  that  nothing  can 
prevent  him  from  pushing  the  inqniry  to 
the  bitter  end,  let  it  lead  where  it  will  and 
involve  whom  it  may.  His  straightfor- 
ward, steady,  frank  gaze  and  the  strength 
of  his  face  make  any  thought  of  double 
dealing  or  cowardice  impossible.  But 
the  little  wrinkles  at  the  comers  of  his 
eyes,  continually  deepening  as  he  talks 
and  smiles,  reveal  a  delightful  charm  of 
personality  and  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  a  young  man,  only 
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forty-three  years  of  age.  He  completed 
his  education,  so  far  as  schools  and  col- 
leges can  furnish  it,  at  an  unusually 
early  age.  The  New  York  public  school, 
Colgate  University,  Brown  University, 
and  Columbia  Law  School  all  contrib- 
uted their  share  to  his  training,  which 
ended  at  twenty-two.  After  his  gradua- 
tion from  Brown  University  he  tried  his 
hand  at  teaching,  reading  law  at  the 
same  time.  After  a  course  at  Columbia  he 
entered  the  law  office  of  Walter  S.  Carter, 
but  after  several  years  of  hard  woHc  he 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  leave  New 
York.  For  two  years  he  filled  a  chair 
in  the  Law  School  of  Cornell  University. 
He  then  returned  to  New  York  and 
resumed  practice.  His  love  for  teach  ii^ 
had  not  left  him,  however,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  he  delivered  lectures  in  a  spe- 
cial course  at  the  Columbia  Law  Schod. 

The  secret  of  Mr.  Hughes's  success, 
aside  from  his  natural  ability  and  thor- 
ough training,  is  the  most  open  of 
secrets — ^hard  work.  He  believes  in 
hard  work  and  in  long  hours  of  work. 
During  the  busy  months  of  the  year  he 
is  at  his  desk  from  half-past  nine  till 
six,  and  he  often  works  at  home  in  the 
evening.  But  he  believes  no  less  in 
play,  to  which  he  gives  himself  up  as 
completely  as  to  his  work.  He  plays 
golf,  badly  he  confesses,  but  at  eveiy 
opportunity.  Every  summer  he  spends 
some  time  in  the  Maine  woods  and  some 
in  Switzerland  on  a  walking  tour. 

Mr.  Hughes's  conduct  of  the  insur- 
ance investigation  has  been  martced  by 
his  extraordinary  grasp  of  the  details  of 
the  insurance  business  and  the  masses 
of  facts  and  figures  at  his  command. 
He  has  an  unusual  memory,  which  he 
supplements  with  the  most  thorough 
preparation.  In  fact,  thoroughness  is  a 
characteristic  <A  all  his  work.  His  treat- 
ment of  the  witnesses  who  appear  before 
the  Committee  is  eminently  fair,  courte- 
ous, and  considerate ;  but  stubborn  and 
unwilling  witnesses  find  him  hard  to 
evade. 
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Defenders  of  Self-Government 

Some    Prominent   Figures 
in     the     Fall    Campaigns 


FOR  a  people  whose  Nation  is  estab- 
lished on  the  principle  of  local 
self-government,  Americans  are 
strangely  uninterested  in  any  but  Na- 
tional politics.  This  is  an  "  off  year," 
so  called.  That  means,  in  American  po- 
litical vernacular,  that  it  is  a  year  when 
the  elections  are  for  only  municipal, 
local,  or  State  offices.  It  does  not  seem 
to  occur  to  most  Americans  that  it  is 
diese  offices  that  constitute  the  foun- 
dation-stones of  their  government.  That 
fact,  however,  is  well  known  to  the  politi- 
cal boss.  As  a  consequence,  this  is  no 
'  off  year  "  for  him.  He  is  as  active  as 
ever.  He  asks  only  for  the  control  of 
the  town,  the  county,  and  the  State; 
and  he  usually  gets  what  he  asks  for. 
He  welcomes  the  popular  apathy  of 
"  off  years,"  and  at  other  times  he  en- 
courages popular  interest  in  National 
issues.  As  long  as  the  voters  decUne  to 
scrutinize  the  methods  practiced  by  men 
engaged  in  municipal  and  State  politics, 
so  long  he  knows  his  position  is  secure. 

Any  man,  therefore,  who  exalts  a  local 
issue,  gives  dignity  to  it,  and  makes  it 
a  matter  of  popular  concern,  strikes  at 
the  power  of  the  boss  who  is  tampering 
with  the  foundations  of  the  Republic. 
Such  a  man  renders  to  the  Nation  the 
greatest  political  service  any  man  can 
perform.  He  ought  to  be  regarded  with 
honor  throughout  the  land.  He  deserves 
to  be  counted  a  National  figure. 

In  order  to  do  this  service  a  man  does 
not  need  to  be  invariably  an  aggressive 
reformer.  He  may  be  invaluable  even 
if  he  does  not  have  the  temperament  of 
the  crusader.  He  is  not  necessarily 
called  upon  to  enter  the  lists  as  the  self- 
conscious  adversary  of  the  party  leaders. 
Indeed,  the  man  who  starts  out  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  wresting  from  the 
party  leaders  their  power  and  authority  is 
not  thereby  entitled  to  any  special  con- 


sideration. The  people  will  profit  little 
or  nothing  if  he  simply  becomes  boss  in 
place  of  another,  and  they  certainly  will 
not  share  his  complacent  confidence 
that  merely  his  personal  qualities  will 
make  him  a  better  boss  than  the  one  he 
supplants.  That  man  best  serves  the 
Republic  who  clashes  with  the  bosses 
because  he  attacks  or  resists  an  evil  on 
which  the  bosses  thrive. 

Governor  Warfield,  of  Maryland,  is 
what  might  be  termed  a  passive  reformer. 
He  is  an  enemy  of  the  ruling  political 
ring  in  his  own  party,  not  because  he  has 
made  any  onslaught  upon  that  ring,  but 
because  he  has  steadfastly  refused  to  do 
the  ring's  bidding.  When  he  was  elected, 
few,  if  any,  people  thought  of  him  as  a 
reformer  at  all.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
many  regard  him  as  a  reformer  even  now. 
He  is  an  unqualified  Southern  Democrat. 
He  might  be  posed  as  a  model  for  the 
traditional  figure  of  a  Confederate  soldier. 
He  was  elected  after  a  campaign  in  which 
his  party  managers  made  the  most  absurd 
and  irrelevant  appeals  to  race  prejudice. 
His  success  was  due  as  much  to  Repub- 
lican weakness  as  to  Democratic  strength. 
The  Gorman  ring,  having  thus  regained 
its  power  in  the  State  Government,  deter- 
mined to  retain  it.  In  order  to  make 
certain  its  hold,  it  secured  the  passage 
by  the  Legislature  of  an  amendment  to 
the  State  Constituiion  nominally  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  ignorant  vote, 
avowedly  aimed  against  the  negro  vote, 
but  really  so  framed  that  the  party  in 
power  could  practically  designate  whom 
it  chose  to  be  the  voters  of  the  State. 
Tothe consternation  of  the  ring,  Governor 
Warfield  declined  to  approve  the  amend- 
ment. With  the  stubbornness  of  a  man 
who  is  acting  in  accordance  with  his 
deepest  convictions,  he  has  maintained 
his  attitude  of  quiet  and  confident  oppo- 
sition to  the   scheme  of  capturing  the 
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State  by  political  brigandage.  As  the 
result  of  his  action,  or  rather  his  deter- 
mined inaction,  the  preservation  of  an 
unenslaved  electorate  is  an  issue  of 
the  first  importance  in  Maryland.  The 
amendment  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  in  November.  If,  as  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope,  it  is  defeated  and  the 
Gorman  ring  routed,  it  will  be  due  to 


very  unequal.  The  evil  there  is  the 
political  stupor  which  invariably  follows 
the  absence  of  political  discussion  and 
Struggle.  It  was,  however,  not  always 
so.  Before  the  war  which  divided 
North  and  South  the  people  of  Virginia 
were  alert  in  political  controversy. 
The  two  conceptions  of  American  gov- 
emment  which  have  existed  from  the 
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that  passive  reformer,  that  immovable  ob- 
stacle to  ring  tyranny — Edwin  Warfield. 
In  Virginia  conditions  are  different 
from  those  in  Maryland,  and  therefore 
call  for  a  different  kind  of  service.  In 
Maryland  the  two  parties  have  fought  on 
comparatively  even  terms ;  the  evil  which 
threatens  there  is  the  possible  unjust 
intrenchment  of  the  party  in  power.  In 
Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  for  over  a 
generation   the   two   parties  have  been 


establishment  of  the  Constitution  strove 
with  each  other  for  the  mastery  in  Vir- 
ginia as  almost  nowhere  else  in  the 
United  States.  That  great  common- 
wealth gave  to  the  country  Jefferson  as 
representing  the  one  conception,  and 
John  Marshall  as  representing  the  other. 
Even  to  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Federalists  were  a  strong  power  among 
Virginians.  But  the  war  brought  a 
change,  and  the  so-called  Reconstruction 
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period  fastened  upon  the  State  a  situa- 
tion which  until  the  present  has  been 
inflexible.  Practically,  the  Democratic 
party  there  has  stood  for  State  control, 
the  Republican  for  a  varying  and  On- 
certain  Federal  patronage.  It  is  need- 
less to  point  out  the  unwholesomeness 
of  such  a  situation ;  but  it  has  been  a 
situation  which  the  leaders  of  both  par- 


been  nurtured  by  Federalist  doctrines. 
He  denies  the  individualistic  theory  that 
government  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  the 
less  of  it  a  land  can  have  the  better  ;  he 
holds  rather  that  government  is  a  posi- 
tive good ;  that  the  measure  of  its  virtue 
is  not  innocuousness  but  effectiveness. 
He  believes,  for  instance,  in  the  public 
schools — not  as  a  makeshift  but  as  a 
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ties  have  considered  it  to  be  for  their 
own  interests  to  perpetuate.  By  accept- 
ing the  Republican  nomination  for  the 
Governorship,  Judge  Lewis,  until  re- 
cently United  States  District  Attorney 
for  Eastern  Virginia,  has  brought  new 
vigor  into  the  political  life  of  the  State. 
He  has  no  connection  with  the  Recon- 
struction traditions  of  his  party.  He  is 
a  Republican  because  he  is  a  Federalist 
of  the  John  Marshall  type.     He  has 


[)ermanent  and  ultimate  benefit  and 
necessity.  He  has  resigned  from  the 
district  attorneyship,  thus  demonstrating 
his  allegiance  to  his  political  principles, 
and  he  is  conducting  his  campaign  by 
an  appeal  to  the  reason  and  convictions 
of  the  voters.  There  are  many  voters 
of  his  political  temperament  who  have 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Virginia 
simply  because  that  has  been  for  a 
generation  the  ticket  for  real  Virginians 
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to  vote.  He  is  giving  them  a  chance 
to  cast  their  votes  on  other  grounds. 
Judge  Lewis  is  reviving  in  Virginia  a 
spirit  which  has  long  slept ;  he  is  leading 
Virginians  back  to  their  historic  practice 
of  real  political  discussion.  He  has  thus 
placed  himself  squarely  against  the  inter- 
ests of  political  bosses  who  would  have 
the  voters  do  their  will  unthinkingly. 


States  their  country,  he  has  exhibited 
from  the  first  a  practical  sort  of  patriot- 
ism which  shames  the  sentimental  and 
inactive  patriotism  of  most  Americans. 
Years  ago  he  became  interested  in  phi- 
lanthropy and  organized  charity.  Dur- 
ing the  Russian  famine  of  1891  and  1892 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
made  arrangements  for  the  distribution 


RUDOLPH   BLANKEXBURG 
Photograph  by  Gutekunst 


Unlike  Governor  Warfield  and  Judge 
Lewis,  Mr.  Rudolph  Blankenbui^,  of 
Philadelphia,  is  by  temperament  an  ag- 
gressive reformer  ;  but,  like  them,  he  has 
undertaken,  not  to  dethrone  bosses,  but 
to  destroy  the  conditions  which  make 
their  tyranny  possible.  "  Graft "  is  Mr. 
Blankenburg's  specific  enemy.  Bom 
in  Germany,  he  came  when  a  young 
man  to  Philadelphia.  Like  many  other 
Germans  who  have  made   the    United 


of  gifts  to  relieve  the  starving  peasants. 
He  then  refused  to  pay  to  Russian  oflB- 
cials  the  "  graft "  money  they  demanded. 
So,  in  relieving  distress  in  Philadelphia 
the  two  years  following,  he  forced  mis- 
creants to  withhold  their  hands  from  the 
suflFerers'  pockets,  and  to  disgorge  what 
they  had  unjustly  taken.  So  in  the  city 
government  he  has  been  the  scrutinizer 
of  crooked  deals,  a  thorn  in  the  flesh 
to  grafters,  a  troublesome  disturber  of 
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schemers  and  plunderers.  To  him  as 
much  as  to  any  one  else  is  due  the  re- 
form movement  which  is  sweeping  over 
Philadelphia  at  present.  He  is  a  candi- 
date for  Commissioner  on  the  ticket  of 
the  City  party.  A  vigorous  Republican, 
he  stands  as  an  implacable  foe  of  the 
Republican  ring.  He  has  interfered  with 
the  plans  of  the  bosses  to  take  advantage 
of  popular  apathy  for  their  own  enrich- 
ment ;  he  therefore  belongs  among  those 
who  are  strengfthening  the  foundations 
on  which  popular  government  rests. 

The  enmity  of  the  bosses  which  Mr. 
Blankenburg  has  gained  by  opposing 
"graft,"  Mr.  Everett  Colby,  of  Essex 
County,  New  Jersey,  has  won  by  fighting 
against  predatory  corporations.  For  sev- 
eral years  various  towns  in  the  county 
have  been  granting  p>erpetual  franchises 
to  trolley  companies,  by  which — in  sev- 
eral cases  for  a  nominal  sum,  in  others 
for  no  remuneration  at  all — these  com- 
panies receive  a  charter  to  run  their 
lines  through  the  thoroughfares  forever. 
Other  people  besides  Mr.  Colby  have 
knowm  that  when  a  -  town  does  that  it 
hands  over  to  a  private  concern  values 
which  belong  to  the  public ;  but  Mr. 
Colby  determined  to  make  it  an  issue. 
Moreover,  according  to  the  laws  of  New 
Jersey,  a  small  house  owner  pays  three 
or  four  times  the  rate  in  taxes  that  a 
railroad  pays  for  the  real  estate  and  other 
property  which  it  owns.  Others  besides 
Mr.  Colby  saw  the  injustice  of  this,  but 
Mr.  Colby  determined  that  it  should  be 
assailed.  So  he  announced  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  State  Senate  on  the 
i.ssue  of  "limited  franchises  and  equal 
taxation."  He  made  no  attack  on  bosses 
as  such ;  he  did  make  an  attack  on  these 
specific  evils — and  he  found  himself  at 
enmity  with  the  bosses.  It  is  clear  how 
this  happened.  The  present  conditions 
are,  financially,  of  extraordinary  value  to 
the  corporations  concerned.  These  cor- 
porations saw  to  it  that  "  the  machine  " 
which  turned  out  ballots  to  the  voters 
was  repaid  for  the  trouble  of  maintain- 
ing these  conditions.  When  Mr.  Colby, 
therefore,  attacked  the  conditions,  he 
attacked  the  machine.  He  is  a  Prince- 
ton man,  not  many  years  out  of  college, 
an   excellent  sportsman,  a  Wall  Street 


broker,  the  possessor  of  large  wealth,  the 
son  of  a  prominent  railroad  man.  He 
rather  accidentally  drifted  into  politics. 
Once  in  public  life,  however,  he  was  by 
no  means  aimless.  He  set  himself  to  the 
task  nearest  at  hand.  He  became  an 
Assemblyman  ;  and  now,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  party  boss,  he  is  the 
Republican  candidate  for  the  State  Sen- 
ate, and  is  virtually  assured  of  election. 
He  has  aroused  the  people  of  his  district 
in  an  "  off  year "  as  they  are  seldom 
aroused  in  Presidential  years.  He  has 
summoned  them  to  look  to  the  founda- 
tions of  their  government.  In  doing 
this  he  has  served  the  entire  Nation. 

As  Mr.  Colby  has  assailed  predatory 
wealth  in  New  Jersey,  so  Mr.  Jerome  has 
assailed  predatory  vice  and  crime  in  New 
York.  He  has  for  four  years  been  Dis- 
trict Attorney  for  New  York  County,  and 
now  in  whatever  direction  he  moves  the 
reptiles  scurry  for  their  holes.  He,  too, 
has  found  that  by  doing  his  duty  he  has 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  bosses ;  for  it 
is  the  shame  of  New  York  that  lawless- 
ness has  found  a  not  always  unwilling 
ally  in  the  body  of  men  who -manipulate 
the  instruments  of  government.  Four 
years  ago,  when  Mr.  Jerome  was  a  can- 
didate for  his  present  office,  he  made 
lawlessness  an  overshadowing  issue. 
Now  that  he  is  candidate  for  re-election 
he  has  announced  himself,  although  a 
convinced  Democrat,  as  free  from  any 
party  entanglements,  and  thereby  has 
made  bossism,  as  well  as  lawlessness,  an 
issue  upon  which  the  voters  must  render 
a  verdict.  It  is  not  merely  picturesque- 
ness  that  has  made  Mr.  Jerome  a  Na- 
tional figure  ;  it  is  his  power  to  win  sup- 
porters in  a  local  political  contest. 

These  five  men.  Governor  Warfield, 
Judge  Lewis,  Mr.  Blankenburg,  Mr. 
Colby,  and  Mr.  Jerome — men  of  dissimi- 
lar temperaments,  living  under  dissimilar 
environments,  engaged  in  dissimilar  con- 
tests, and  differing  in  party  allegiance — 
have  come  by  different  roads  to  the 
same  point:  opposition  to  selfish  ring 
rule.  They  are  all  of  them  National 
figures  because  they  are  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  that  principle  of  local 
self-government  upon  which  the  perma- 
nence of  the  Nation  depends. 
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DORCHESTER  HOUSE 

THE    HOME    OF   THE  AMERICAN   AMBASSADOR 
TO   THE   COURT   OF   ST.  JAMES'S 
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A  BRILLIANT  July  day  in  Lon- 
don. The  trees  in  Hyde  Park 
blue-green  in  the  heat.  The 
Seats  in  the  shade,  and  even  those  in  the 
blazing  sun,  crowded  with  people.  The 
drive  thronged  with  carriages,  the  major- 
ity of  which  were  automobiles,  whose 
occupants  represented  the  gay  world, 
unusually  late  in  seeking  their  summer 
homes  or  cooler  air — that  part  of  society 
whose  work  is  pleasure  and  whose  pleas- 
ure work. 

A  good  deal  of  attention  was  given 
by  passers-by  to  one  stream  of  vehicles 
gathered  round  a  house  standing  alone 
in  Park  Lane — that  road  facing  the  Park 
whose  name  has  become  another  word 
for  wealth  and  fashion.  The  house  is  a 
square,  massive  building  with  a  pillared 
portico,  approached  by  a  red  graveled 
drive.  As  the  long  line  of  carriages 
dragged  slowly  along  under  police  super- 
vision, many  of  their  occupants  left  them 
and  walked  the  few  steps  to  the  door  of 
the  house,  thus  shortening  their  journey 
by  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Probably 
a  greater  number  than  is  usual  in  Lon- 
don followed  this  plan,  for  this  was  an 
assemblage  of  American  citizens,  and 
they  have  a  way  of  shortening  distances. 
It  was  an  occasion  of  sp>ecial  significance, 
for  not  only  was  it  tiie  annual  Fourth 
of  July  reception,  with  which  citizens  of 
the  United  States  resident  in  London 
celebrate  with  delightful  frankness  their 
Declaration  of  Independence,  but  it  was 
the  first  reception  given  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid, 
after  his  assumption  of  office.  There 
was  another  significance,  one  of  a  differ- 
ent character,  to  be  attached  to  the  day, 
for  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Hay  had 
caused  the  postponement  of  the  recep- 


tion to  a  later  date  than  the  Fourth. 
This  loss  of  the  old  friend  with  whom 
he  had  enjoyed  over  forty  years  of  close 
union  and  harmony  had  cast  a  deep 
shadow  over  the  early  days  in  London 
of  the  new  Ambassador,  and  was  doubt- 
less in  his  mind  and  that  of  Mrs.  Reid 
at  times  as  they  graciously  received  their 
guests  and  the  guests  of  their  country. 
Dorchester  House  is  probably  the  largest 
and  most  palatial  residence  occupied  in 
Europe  by  the  Ambassador  of  any  coun- 
try. It  is  the  property  of  Captain  Hol- 
ford,  who  has  the  name  of  being  the 
wealthiest  commoner  in  England,  and 
who  has  been  a  close  p)ersonal  friend 
of  King  Edward  since  his  youth.  For 
some  years  the  building  remained  unoc- 
cupied on  account  of  its  size,  the  ex- 
pense entailed  in  occupying  it  being  so 
great  that  it  could  be  borne  only  by  a 
man  of  great  wealth.  This  considera- 
tion is  doubtless  one  that  would  have  its 
due  weight  in  causing  the  abandonment 
of  the  idea  of  its  purchase  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  the  p)ermanent  home  of 
their  Ambassador  in  London.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  never  before  has 
the  home  of  the  American  Ambassador 
in  London  been  so  well  suited  to  the 
purposes  which  now  play  so  important 
a  part  in  international  relationships. 
At  purely  American  receptions,  when 
the  general  desire  is  that  the  National 
family  party  should  include  all  its  exiled 
members,  previous  residencies  have  con- 
siderably taxed  the  strategic  powers  of 
those  who  were  responsible  for  maneu- 
vering the  forces.  And,  as  usual,  it  was 
the  commissariat  department  that  felt 
the  strain  most  acutely.  Startling  inci- 
dents took  place.  Sandwiches  were 
surreptitiously  imported  by  enterprising 
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caterers,  and  sold  to  visitors,  hungr}-. 
but  unable  to  penetrate  the  fashionable 
phalanx  that  forms  like  magic  around 
the  modem  refreshment-table,  and  holds 
its  own  against  all  enemies  save  Time. 
Many  London  boarding-house  keepers 
had  come  to  regard  the  Fourth  of  July 
reception  as  a  general  field-day,  perhaps 
intended  by  Providence  to  be  some  sort 
of  a  recompense  for  the  loss  sustained 


spacious,  cool,  and  handsome  marble 
hall  and  staircase,  its  splendid  gallery 
on  to  which  opens  a  series  of  reception- 
rooms,  its  library  lined  with  rare  and 
costly  books,  its  broad  terraces  and 
garden,  had  room  and  to  spare  for  all. 
.•Vnd  surely  the  spirit  of  true  hospitality 
has  left  a  nation  whose  "  at  homes  "  are 
synon}-mous  with  "  crushes,"  at  which 
half  the  guests  would  be  justified  in  feel- 


THE   HON.    WH 
American  Ajnbaaaador  to 

on  the  original  date.  To  be  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  once  a  year  had  become 
second  nature,  and  they  escorted  thither 
those  anomalies  called  "  paying  guests," 
some  of  whom  would  probably  be  Amer- 
icans per  se,  and  not  merely  by  virtue  of 
their  ancestry. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  arrangements  are 
changed  and  that  individual  cards  are  now 
necessary  to  .secure  an  entrance.  About 
three  thousand  people  visited  Dorchester 
House  that  glowing  summer  day,  but  its 


ITELAW    REID 

the  Court  of  St.  James's 

ing  superfluous.  Ever>-where  except 
around  that  battle-ground,  the  refresh- 
ment-room, which  in  this  case  was  a  cov- 
ered-in  terrace,  there  was  abundant  room. 
Here  it  was  only  the  limpet  tenacity  with 
which,  once  reached,  the  board  was  clung 
to  that  prevented  all  from  easily  gaining 
access  to  it.  The  truth  is  that  human 
nature  will  have  to  change,  and  not  the 
size  of  rooms,  before  there  will  ever  be 
sufficient  space  at  refreshment-tables. 
Custom  blinds,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
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is  a  more  grotesque  anachronism,  to  ex- 
press it  in  the  politest  way,  in  twentieth- 
century  life  in  fashionable  circles  than 


every  excuse  for  human  nature,  however. 
To  be  truly  hungry  and  at  one  and  the 
same  time  unselfish  is  not  given  to  many. 


MRS.    WHriEI-.AW    KKIH 


the  scramble  for  food  indulged  in  by 
exquisitely  attired,  eager  and  therefore 
presumably  hungry  persons.     There  is 


Those  who  are.  arc  recognized  heroes  in 
history.  Further,  if  we  as  nations  per- 
sist in  employing  policemen  to  tell  us  to 
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stand  in  a  queue,  to  keep  on  the  pave- 
ment when  watching  a  procession,  and 
other  things  that  any  sensible  man  or 
woman  knows  without  being  told,  we 
cannot  expect  to  retain  the  ability  to 
order  ourselves  without  their  aid.  But 
on  this  occasion  the  American  Nation 
justified  its  comparatively  unpoliced  con- 
dition, helped  doubtless  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  arrangements. 

Two  bands  played — one  in  a  recess  in 
the  gallery,  and  the  other  on  the  thick 


at  least  with  knowledge  of  the  subject" 
In  April,  1774,  he  opposed  the  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  American  tea  duty, 
and  three  years  later  he  moved  the  pre- 
vious question  on  Wilkes's  motion  to 
repeal  the  American  Declaratory  Act 
His  son,  who  figures  as  Lord  Steyne  in 
"  Vanity  Fair"  and  as  Lord  Monmouth 
in  Disraeli's  "  Coningsby,"  has  left  a 
more  enviable  record  in  his  house  than 
in  his  life,  if  all  reports  are  true.  Thack- 
eray describes  him  as  "  that  gentleman 
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soft  turf  of  the  garden,  whither  the  cool- 
ness tempted  a  good  many  pieopie.  A 
diffused  harmony  pervaded  the  air  and 
doubtless  the  hearts  of  the  p)eople. 

One  expects  every  site  in  London  to 
have  historic  associations,  and  those 
connected  with  Dorchester  House  have 
a  certain  piquancy  in  view  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  and  the  present  occupant  of  the 
place.  The  second  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
the  father  of  the  builder  of  the  original 
house,  was  in  his  time  a  frequent  speaker 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  always  speak- 
ing, we  are  told,  "  if  not  with  eloquence. 


of  the  grand  old  school  who,  when  he 
was  in  the  Tenth  Hussars,  and  dined  at 
the  Prince's  table,  would  fall  under  it 
night  after  night."  And  again,  "  A  noble 
Lord  whom  we  shall  call  the  Marquis 
of  Steyne  is  said  to  have  mulcted  him 
[George  the  Fourth,  when  Prince  Regent] 
of  immense  sums."  The  great  Marquis 
married  an  equally  g^eat  heiress,  Maria 
Fagnani,  whose  beauty  and  whose  par- 
entage were  famed  for  opposite  reasons. 
Indeed,  the  paternity  of  the  girl  is  still 
doubtful.  All  that  is  known  is  that  it 
was  claimed  by  George  Selwyn,  the  wit 
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and  politician,  who  adopted  her  as  his 
child,  and  also  by  the  famous  politician 
and  rou^,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  both 
of  whom  left  her  large  sums  of  money. 
The  grandson  of  this  couple,  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  bequeathed  to  his  country 
Hertford  House  and  all  its  priceless  col- 
lections of  pictures,  etc.  The  "  Wallace 
Collection  "  is  viewed  by  thousands  of 
people  annually  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  a  visit  to  London  is  scarcely 
complete  without  a  sight  of  its  treasures. 


Religious,  moral,  generous  and  humane 
He   was;  but   sdf-sufficient,    proud  and 

vain; 
Fond  of,  and  overbearing  in  dispute ; 
A  Christian,  and  a  scholar,  and  a  brute." 

Wandering  far  from  Dorchester  House 
some  may  say,  but  in  truth  we  are  only 
a  few  yards  away.  The  narrow  street 
makes  the  massive  block  within  its  bold 
stone  screen  all  the  more  imposing. 
And  who  can  say  that  the  lives  lived 
leave  no  trace  behind  them,  no  subtle 


THE   SALON 
Looking  out  on  the  gallety  and  main  staiicaae 


Dorchester  House,  after  the  manner 
of  old  big  cities,  rubs  shoulders  with  a 
narrow  winding  street  in  which  lived 
Mrs.  FitzHerbert,  who  was  undoubtedly 
the  lawful  wife  of  George  IV.,  and  who 
died  in  1837.  Here  also  lived  the  man 
who  wrote  Dr.  Johnson's  epitaph,  and 
who  was  famous  for  never  having  said  a 
harsh  word  of  any  one — except  in  this 
epitaph : 

"Here  lies  Sam  Johnson,  Reader  have  a 
care; 
Tread  ligbdy,  lest  you  wake  a  sleeping  bear. 


influence  which  helps  to  make  on  the 
finer  etheric  substance  of  our  minds 
what  we  call  "the  impression  a  place 
gives,"  or  its  atmosphere  ?  This  street 
plays  the  part  of  one  of  Charles  Lamb's 
"poor  relations."  Hyde  Park,  Park 
Lane,  Dorchester  House,  look  very  pros- 
perous beside  it,  but  some  of  us  are 
peculiar  enough  to  like  them  all  the 
better  on  account  of  it. 

Dorchester  House  is  noted  as  one  of 
the  largest  and  handsomest  private  resi- 
dences  in  London.     But  any  one  who 
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knows  the  sorry  state  of  architecture  not 
only  in  England  but  throughout  Europe 
during  1800-50,  the  period  in  which 
it  was  built,  will  be  apprehensive  as  to 
its  beauty.  And  yet  at  that  time  condi- 
tions were  more  favorable  in  England 
than  elsewhere.  A  wave  of  Gothic  influ- 
ence, largely  due  to  Sir  Walter  Scott 
among  others,  had  made  itself  felt  in 
England  though  not  in  other  countries, 
and  to  this  is  due  the  fact  that  probably 
in  no  other  country  could  there  have  been 
erected  at  that  time  so  creditable  a  pile 
as  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament. 
This  wave,  however,  had  been  .spent,  and 
the  inevitable  reaction  had  set  in,  this 
time  towards  the  classic.  Prince  Albert, 
the  consort  of  Queen  Victoria,  favored 
this  style,  and  to  its  influence  we  owe 
the  imitations  of  Italian  palaces  which 
rise  up  in  English  glades  and  valleys. 
For,  as  Ruskin  has  pointed  out,  the 
English  have  no  national  style  of  archi- 
tecture, as  there  was  in  Greece  and  Egypt. 
And  he  ascribes  this  to  the  great  diver- 
sity of  configuration,  building  material, 
and  climatic  conditions  in  England. 
Greek  architecture  was  produced  by  a 
people  whose  national  life  was  confined 
within  an  area  of  fifty  miles,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  its  colonies  and  dependencies, 
similarity  of  conditions  obtained ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Egypt,  though 


applying  to  a  larger  area.  "  In  Rome 
architecture  became  less  perfect,  because 
more  imitative  than  indigenous,  and  cor- 
rupted by  the  traveling  and  conquering 
and  stealing  ambition  of  the  Roman; 
yet  still  a  school  of  architecture  because 
the  whole  of  Italy  presented  the  same 
[)eculiarities  of  scene." 

We  are  therefore  prepared  for  still 
worse  when  the  English  build  in  the  grand 
manner.  But  Dorchester  House  from 
the  exterior  can  give  us  only  feelings  of 
relief.  It  has  been  said  that  the  simplic- 
ity of  Italian  architecture  is  not  that  of 
utility,  but  that  of  pride.  And  although 
we  may  criticise  the  mixture  of  pure 
Doric,  Corinthian,  and  Italian  to  be 
found  in  it,  nevertheless  the  result  is 
undeniably  one  of  great  dignity  and 
simplicity  and  .strength.  The  size  of  the 
principal  cornice,  which  displays  a  large 
amount  of  carving,  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  the  stones  composing  the 
chief  projection  are  each  eight  feet  square. 
Its  depth  causes  a  fine  play  of  light  and 
shadow  over  the  building.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  workmanship  the  house 
would  be  difiicult  to  surpass.  The  walls 
are  three  feet  ten  inches  thick,  with  a  cavit)' 
of  five  inches.  The  stones  are  all "  dow- 
eled "  together  with  slate  dowels.  That 
is,  the  adjacent  stones  are  fastened 
together  by  slate  dowels  which  fit  into  a 
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cavity  in  each.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  said  that  when  the  pro- 
verbial New  2^alander  comes  to  the 
desolate  site  of  London  in  a  thousand 
years'  time,  he  will  find  the  ruins  of 
Dorchester  House  still  standing — a  dis- 
tinction which  its  builder,  Louis  Vulliamy, 
would  no  doubt  appreciate. 

The  interior  is  in  keeping,  although 
more  ornate.  Different  though  light- 
colored  marbles  are  used  in  the  hall  and 
grand  staircase,  and  the  tesselated  floor 
still  further  adds  to  the  gorgeousness  of 
the  effect.  The  broad  gallery  to  which 
it  leads,  with  its  open  arcades  and  mural 
paintings,  invites  one  to  enter  the  large 
suite  of  drawing-rooms,  and  once  there 
it  is  not  easy  to  leave,  for  the  walls  are 
lined  with  one  of  the  best  collections  of 
pictures  in  London.  Philip  IV.,  life  size, 
by  Velasquez,  is  there,  the  Holy  Family 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  a  wonderful 
luminous  painting  by  Cuyp  of  his  own 
Dutch  seaport  home.  Claude  and  both 
the  Poussins  are  represented  by  land- 
scapes, and  there  are  also  celebrated 
works  by  Murillo,  Vandyck,  Teniers, 
Greuze,  and  two  exquisite  sketches  by 
Rubens — one  of  the  Entry  of  Henry  IV., 
made  for  the  p>ainting  in  the  Luxembourg 
collection,  and  the  other  made  for  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  picture  over 
the  high  altar  in  the  Antwerp  Cathedral. 

Although  Dorchester  House  is  sup- 
plied with  a  private  as  well  as  a  public 
staircase,  most  of  their  compatriots  will 


S3rmpathize  with  its  present  inmates  in 
the  additional  improvement  made  by  two 
elevators  which  were  added  to  it  by  them. 
It  is  a  far  cry  from  1776  to  190S. 
And  this  was  probably  the  thought  of 
many  as  they  wandered  through  the 
Dorchester  House  on  that  famous  anni- 
versary. Some  present  that  day  thought 
of  a  later  struggle,  and  also  of  the  dis- 
tance in  achievement  between  the  news- 
paper office  of  the  Cincinnati  "Com- 
mercial "  and  the  American  Embassy  in 
London.  To  some  it  seems  a  long  time, 
to  others  only  a  few  years,  since  "  Agnate," 
the  youthful  war  correspondent,  brought 
his  paper  into  prominence  by  his  daring 
and  shrewd  criticisms  of  die  different 
generals  and  their  plans  of  campaign. 
One  of  the  results  to  him  personally  was 
that  he  became  the  aide-de-camp  of  one 
of  them.  It  seems  a  natural  thing  that 
years  later,  after  his  editorship  of  the 
New  York  "Tribune,"  in  which  the 
policies  of  nations  were  subjected  to 
criticism  and  suggestion,  he  should  be 
asked  to  become  aide  in  a  larger  field. 
We  leave  him  at  his  work,  with  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  is  still  the  campaigner, 
and  that  although  he  is  in  what  has  been 
called  a  noble  Italian  palace  and  is 
its  grand  seigneur,  so  far  as  it  affects 
his  inner  being,  Dorchester  House  is 
merely  the  most  convenient  and  com- 
modious tent  he  could  find  in  London. 
That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  he  does 
not  appreciate  its  beauties. 


The   Singers  ) 

By  William  Wallace  Whitelock 

One  fought  through  error  to  the  truth — there  clung 

The  stain  of  mire  to  his  robe, 
And  so,  when  won  the  light  at  last,  he  sung 

The  chastened  song  of  Job. 

Another  to  the  voice  was  ne'er  untrue 
He'd  heard  his  childish  heart  within — 

And,  lo  I  he  sang  of  joy  unmixed  with  rue, 
To  hearts  to  his  aJcin. 

Which  sings  of  truth  the  clearer  of  the  twain? 

Whose  song  will  echo  from  the  past 
To  gladden  hearts  unborn,  as  gladdens  rain 

The  parching  earth  at  last? 
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"  My  mind  impels  me  to  write  on  plates  where  I  have  been 
and  on  some  of  the  people  whom  T  have  seen  in  them  " 

FTFTH  PAPER 

Rhode    Island 


THE  Island  of  Rhode-Island  is  in 
Narragansett  Bay.  Fashion  is 
not  a  fool,  and  fashion  in  Amer- 
ica has  selected  the  Island  of  Rhode- 
Island  as  the  best  place  to  live  in  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  From  this  beautiful 
island  the  "  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations  "  is  named.  "  Lit- 
tle Rhody,"  as  it  is  affectionately  called 
by  its  inhabitants.  The  books  will  tell 
you  that  Rhode  Island  was  named  by 
its  discoverer,  Adrian  Block,  from  the 
island  of  Rhodes  in  the  ^gean  Sea.  But 
the  books  give  no  reason,  nor  does  any- 
body give  any  reason,  why  Adrian  Block 
should  have  named  the  island  which  he 
discovered  after  the  .(€^ean ;  nobody 
knows  that  he  ever  was  in  the  Mgaxn. 

According  to  me,  when  Block  swept 
into  Narragansett  Bay  he  found  a  splen- 
did grove  of  rhododendron.  If  you 
wish  to  be  accurate,  this  was  the  rho- 
dodendron maximum  of  Gray  and  the 
modem  botanists.  It  is  the  finest  flower 
in  the  American  flora.  Adrian  Block 
saw  it  then  for  the  first  time. 

"  Roses  all  around  the  strand, 
Roses  on  the  upper  land." 

According  to  me.  Block  named  the 
island  Roses  Island  when  he  saw  this 
magnificent  spectacle.  If  you  will  come 
and  see  me  where  I  write,  not  far  away, 
and  come  before  July  is  over,  I  will  take 
you  into  a  rhododendron  covert,  where 
you  may  see  the  same  thing.     So  far  as 
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I  know,  no  one  excepting  the  immediate 
circle  of  my  dearest  friends  believes  in 
this  interpretation  or  etymology.  But 
it  is  within  this  generation  that  I  pub- 
lished it  to  the  world,  and  we  will  still 
hope  that  it  will  gradually  reach  its 
place  at  the  head  of  the  theories  about 
the  name  of  Rhode  Island. 

As  I  have  said  already,  the  best  way 
to  go  to  Newport  is  to  go  in  a  friend's 
yacht  from  Providence.  The  voyage 
may  take  you  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
according  as  the  yacht  has  steam  power 
or  has  not ;  according  as  winds  are  north 
or  south.  But  you  will  not  care  much 
for  that.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  voyage, 
anyway.  So  pleasant  is  it  that  you  will 
not  be  far  amiss  if,  going  to  New  York 
from  Boston,  you  go  as  your  grandfather 
used  to  do — in  a  steamboat  from  Provi- 
dence. It  is  not  so  large  as  the  Fall 
River  steamboat,  but  it  gives  you  this 
charming  bay.  Every  inch  of  that  has 
its  story,  if  you  should  happen  to  find 
some  old  sachem  who  can  tell  you  that 
story.  *'  Story  ?  God  bless  you  I"  Yes. 
Stories  of  Roger  Williams,  of  Canonicus 
and  Canonchet,  of  Wampum  (ask  Will- 
iam Weeden  to  tell  you  that) ;  stories  of 
King  Philip,  and  of  Tower  Hill,  and  of 
the  Narragansett  fight ;  stories  of  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Gaspee ;  stories  of  the  capture 
of  Prescott,  stories  of  Rochambeau,  of 
Chartellus,  of  Lafayette  and  the  hundred 
brave  Frenchmen  ;. stories  of  a  thousand 
pretty  girls  whom  they  danced  and  flirted 
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ROGER   WILLIAMS 

From  a  lithograph 

**  Dear  Roger  WiUtams,  he  went  and  came  in  this  region,  he  traversed  our  beautiful  lakes  in  his 
canoe,  and  he  learned  the  langnaffe  of  Canonictu  and  the  rest,  and  preserved  it  for  posterity  " 
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with ;  stories  of  the  slave  trade,  of  the 
De  Wolfs  and  the  Hoppers  ;  stories  of 
clambake — stories  enough  even  if  the 
voyage  should  last  from  June  to  October. 
And  by  the  time  you  come  to  the  rough 
turning  of  Point  Judith  you  will  be  asleep 
in  your  stateroom  and  the  rough  sea 
will  not  trouble  you. 

Point  Judith — just  a  word  about  Point 
Judith.  Dear  old  John  Hull,  the  same 
who  coined  the  first  silver  money  for 
Massachusetts  and  showed  to  Cromwell 
and  King  Charles  and  the  sachems  of 
New  England  that  Massachusetts  had 
the  sovereigfn  rights  of  coining  money — 
this  same  John  Hull  had  a  daughter 
Judith.  If  you  are  well  up  in  your  Haw- 
thorne, you  know  that  the  night  Samuel 
Sewall  (afterwards  Chief  Justice,  the 
same  who  hanged  the  witches)  married 
Judith  Hull,  old  John  Hull,  her  father, 
put  her  into  one  scale  of  the  balance 
and  poured  pine-tree  shillings  into  the 
other  enough  to  weigh  her  down.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  sterling 
the  girl  weighed,  if  you  will  trust  me 
who  have  read  the  same  in  the  manu- 
script ledger  of  her  new  husband.  This, 
according  to  Hawthorne,  was  her  dower. 

Well,  this  same  John  Hull  and  his 
sometime  son-in-law  Sewall  went  into 
a  fine  speculation  in  the  southern  part 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  bought  the  Peta- 
quamscot  Purchase  from  the  Indians  of 
their  day.  If  you  care,  dear  reader,  it 
is  in  my  own  house  in  the  Petaquamscot 
Purchase,  overlooking,  when  I  look  out 
of  the  window.  Point  Judith,  that  I  am 
dictating  these  words.  Well,  dear  old 
John  Hull,  whose  grandchildren's  great- 
grandchildren came  in  here  just  now 
with  the  Providence  "Journal,"  wanted  to 
give  to  this  outlying  Point  a  name,  and 
he  gave  it  Judith  Hull's  name,  I  think 
before  she  was  Judith  Sewall.  One  of 
my  New  Hampshire  correspondents, 
snifling  at  the  ocean  and  all  it  brings 
with  it,  asks  me  if  he  named  Judith  Hull 
from  Point  Judith;  if  she  were  misty 
and  frigid  and  stormy  and  disagreeable 
in  general,  and  if  it  were  fair  that  he 
should  borrow  the  name  from  the  storm- 
washed  point  for  the  baby  who  was  to 
be,  as  it  proved,  to  be  the  ancestor  of 
heroes.  Dr.  Holmes's  Dorothy  Q,  for 
instance,  is  in  that  line.     But  the  New 


Hampshire  correspondent  is  all  wrong. 
Judith  Hull  was  not  named  from  Point 
Judith;  Point  Judith  was  named  from 
Judith  Hull. 

And  while  we  are  gossiping  about  the 
first  Petaquamscot  Purchase  I  may  as 
well  say  that  some  of  the  Narragansett 
Indians  took  Roger  Williams  to  what  we 
call  here  "  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  "  and  bade 
him  survey  the  prospect.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  "  exceeding  high  mountain  "  of 
another  story.  They  told  Roger  Williams, 
who  seems  to  have  believed  it,  that  some 
of  their  ancestors  went  from  Petaquam- 
scot to  the  regions  of  the  Blue  Hills  in 
Massachusetts.  And  they  gave  Roger 
Williams  to  understand  that  when  the 
Massachusetts  people  exiled  him  to  the 
Narragansett  country  he  came  back  to 
the  center  of  New  England  civilization, 
which  lay  around  these  waters  of  what 
we  call  "  Salt  Pond."  What  I  know  is 
that  when  Judge  Sewall  died,  he  and  his 
wife  Hannah  left  a  farm  of  five  hundred 
acres  here  at  Petaquamscot  to  Harvard 
College,  and  the  College  still  uses  the 
income  towards  the  "  support  and  educa- 
tion of  youths  at  college,  especially  such 
as  shall  be  sent  from  Petaquamscot  afore- 
said, English  or  Indian,  if  any  such  there 
be."  So  we  are  trying  to  repay  Judith's 
debts.  Hannah,  if  anybody  cares,  was 
the  successor  of  Judith. 

Roger  Williams  soon  found,  I  think, 
that  the  Puritan  oligarchs  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  had  "  kicked  him  upstairs,"  as 
our  English  friends  say.  He  wrote  t6 
somebody  that  in  our  Rhode  Island 
country  he  had  seen  at  one  time  straw- 
berries enough  in  fruit  to  load  a  ship 
with.  Indeed,  it  is  in  this  same  letter 
that  we  have  the  famous  epigram  of  his 
friend  Dr.  Boteler,  that  God  might  have 
made  a  better  berry,  but  that  he  never 
did.  Dear  Rc^er  Williams,  he  went  and 
came  in  this  region,  he  traversed  our 
beautiful  lakes  in  his  canoe,  and  he 
learned  the  language  of  Canonicus  and 
the  rest,  and  preserved  it  for  posterity. 
He  has  left  us  one  and  another  of  side- 
lights on  his  time  which  interpret  to  us 
his  own  good  sense  and  religious  philos- 
ophy. 

I  am  fond  of  saying  that  I  like  to  live 
in  New  England  and  that  I  like  to  live 
in  the  South ;  that  Providence  has,  there- 
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fore,  chosen  for  me  this  summer  home  of 
mine  as  far  south  as  one  can  go  and  stay 
in  New  England  all  the  time.  This  is 
certain,  that  our  poor  scattered  Algon- 
quins,  be  they  Pennecooks  or  Mystics  or 
Naticks  or  Abemakis  or  Abergins,  as 
they  froze  in  our  average  New  England 
temperature  of  43  degrees,  felt  their 
blood  run  faster  and  life  more  beautiful 
when  a  south  wind  blew  in  upon  them. 
So  in  their  imaginative  mood  they  fancied 
that  heaven  was  in  the  southwest.     They 


their  leaders  proved  to  be  of  great  value 
to  the  infant  confederacy  of  New  Eng- 
land. According  to  me,  his  studies  of 
the  Indian  character  with  his  studies  of 
the  Indian  language  are  the  most  impor- 
tant documents  of  that  time  which  we 
have  left  in' our  too  scanty  ethnological 
libraries. 

Do  not  neglect  by  any  means  to  go  to 
Bristol,  quaint,  old-fashioned,  historical, 
and  beautiful.  You  see  there  were  days 
when  the  maritime  commerce  of  Bristol 


FRANCIS    WAVLAND 

After  a  photograph  by  MancheAter 

'  Francis  Waylaixl,  who  gave  Brown  University  its  fame  for  half  a  centtiry  " 


thought  they  were  nearer  heaven  in 
Rhode  Island  than  they  wereon the  slopes 
of  the  White  Mountains.  If  they  could 
keep  in  the  open  air  here  more  than  they 
could  there,  they  were  right  in  this  con- 
ception. 

Whatever  the  legend  of  "  Sugar  Loaf 
Hill "  may  be  worth,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Narragansetts,  who  made  this 
region  their  home,  were  the  superiors  in 
government,  in  commerce,  in  language, 
in  the  whole  range  of  savage  civilization, 
of  all  the  New  England  Indians.  Will- 
iams liked  them  and  they  liked  him,  and 
for  the  first  fifty  years  his  relations  with 


was,  I  think,  quite  equal  to  that  of  New 
York ;  certainly  it  was  in  advance  over 
that  of  Boston.  To  hold  the  Narragan- 
sett  Bay  was  the  ambition  of  the  English 
commanders  through  the  Revolution. 
And  there  is  many  a  Revolutionary  story, 
now  of  battle,  now  of  adventure,  now  of 
intrigue,  of-  these  waters  and  of  these 
shores.  Look  on  the  right  pane  of  the 
right  window  and  you  shall  find  where 
some  modest  redcoat  wrote  on  the  glass 
what  he  seems  not  to  have  dared  to  say 
to  the  face  of  "  the  incomparable  Miss 
Abby  Brown." 

It  was  the  Bristol  slave-traders  whom 
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Mr.  Webster  rebuked  in  his  Plymouth 
address  of  1820.  1808  marked  the  year 
when  the  slave  trade  was  prohibited 
almost  of  course  by  Congress.  But  the 
shackles  were  still  forged  in  Bristol 
County  in  Massachusetts,  and  the 
shackles  went  from  Bristol  in  Rhode 
Island  to  the  West  African  shore. 

The  yachtsmen  still  exult  in  the  name 
of  Herreshoff,  and  in  the  fame  which 
Bristol  has  won  when  she  has  sent  out 
such  boats  as  the  Puritan  and  the  Volun- 
teer and  the  other  champions  of  the  sea. 
Whoever  wants  to  see  one  of  the  finest 
memorials  of  the  finest  old  life  of  New 
England  must  obtain  an  introduction 
which  shall  open  to  him  the  doors  of 
Herreshoff  homesteads. 

Bristol  does  not  send  shackles  to  Af- 
rica any  longer,  but  very  likely,  my  dear 
Annabel,  when  you  walk  across  the  snowy 
sidewalk  next  December  you  will  be 
wearing  Bristol  overshoes.  I  do  not 
mean  to  intimate  that  they  are  too  small 
for  those  pretty  feet. 

I  think  the  audacity  of  the  Rhode 
Islanders  in  their  early  conflict  with  the 
English  navy  on  one  point  and  another 
of  Narragansett  Bay  gives  them  the 
highest  place  in  the  chronological  history 
of  our  indep)endence.  Our  first  Admiral 
Hopkins  was  a  Rhode  Islander.  When 
he  stole  the  powder  from  Bermuda  and 
the  Bahamas  and  sent  it  up  to  poor 
Washington  at  Cambridge,  he  did  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time.  Paul  Jones 
never  can  say  too  much  of  his  Narragan- 
sett seamen.  In  those  days,  indeed, 
Rhode  Island  supplied  the  West  Indies 
with  what  they  wanted  to  eat  and  with  the 
horses  which  the  Bermudans  rode  upon. 
We  have  changed  all  that,  for  horses  and 
wheat  now  go  from  another  valley  nearer 
the  West  Indies  and  far  away  from  New 
England.  But  in  those  days  Berkeley, 
resting  here  as  he  made  the  preparations 
for  the  g^eat  American  College  at  Ber- 
muda, gave  Newport  its  first  fame  among 
men  and  women  of  letters.  And  he  is 
remembered  here  as  I  suppose  he  is  not 
remembered  anywhere  else  but  in  Cali- 
fornia. "  Westward  the  star  of  empire 
takes  its  way."  I  have  no  Rhode  Island 
excursion  which  pleases  me  more  than 
my  visit  to  the  Berkeley  Museum  which 
the  Colonial  Dames  have  established  in 


Berkeley's  old  home  at  Newport  A 
good  portrait  of  Berkeley  is  among  the 
treasures  at  Yale  Collie  in  New  Haven, 
where  Berkeley  made  himself  a  real 
friend.  "The  Minute  Philosophy " and 
others  of  the  really  scientific  philosophi- 
cal books — Mrs.  Eddy  would  say  pro- 
phetical books — were  thought  out  in 
Berkeley's  walks  at  Newport  I  have 
fancied  that  the  freshness  of  the  sea 
breeze  and  the  tonic  of  the  surf  might  be 
traced  in  them  to  this  day. 

Something — and  the  reader  must  tell 
me  what — has  given  to  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions a  race  of  Idealists  such  as  is  hard 
to  parallel  elsewhere  in  a  period  so  short 
as  the  time  since  Rc^er  Williams  landed 
at  Mosshassuck.  Here  is  Williams  him- 
self, with  all  his  claims  to  being  the  earli- 
est prophet  of  real  freedom  of  conscience. 
Here  is  Berkeley;  there  are  the  tradi- 
tions of  George  Fox,  and  the  warm  wel- 
come which  Rhode  Island  gave  him. 
For  here  was  the  one  haven  of  rest  for 
the  Quakers  in  the  days  before  William 
Penn  established  for  them  another.  I 
have  worshiped  in  the  Quaker  meeting- 
house which  was  built  in  honor  of  George 
Fox's  first  visit  here.  It  must  have  been 
that  the  absolute  independence  of  every 
man  as  he  approaches  his  God,  not  to 
say  of  every  hamlet  as  it  built  its  roads 
or  its  school-house,  had  something  to  do 
with  this  vein  of  mysticism  or  idealism 
which  runs  all  through  Rhode  Island 
history.  Here  was  Samuel  Hopkins,  with 
his  protest  against  the  slave  trade  when 
the  slave  trade  was  all  the  fashion  in 
Providence  and  in  Rhode  Island.  And 
here  was  William  EUery  Channing,  who 
remembered  his  own  shudder  when  as  a 
boy  he  heard  Hopkins  describe  hell  fire 
with  enthusiasm.  Here  was  Rowland 
Hazard,  first  of  that  honored  name,  who 
taught  us  that  man  is  a  creative  force, 
the  first  antagonist  to  Jonathan  Edwards 
worthy  of  his  steel.  Here  was  Jemima 
Wilkinson,  who  led  to  New  York  the  first 
colony  which  was  tolerated  by  the  savage 
Iroquois.  Here  was  Alice  Rathbum,  the 
charm  of  whose  eloquence  is  still  re- 
ferred to  with  love  by  the  old  people  up 
and  down  dirough  the  "  South  County," 
while  no  word  that  she  said  has  been 
remembered. 
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*'  When  you  come  to  spend  your  six  months  in  Rhode  Island,  do  not 

forret  to  find  out  Greenwich,  iriiich  was  the  home  of  the  Gieenes  " 


Ittdeed,  it  is  the  same  individualism 
which  to  this  hour  makes  the  farmer 
build  his  house  as  far  from  the  next  one 
as  possible.  It  was  this  same  individ- 
ualism which  made  Rhode  Island  the 
last  of  the  Thirteen  States  to  join  in  the 
Union.  It  was  not,  I  think,  that  her 
leaders  saw  any  special  difficulties  in 
the  Federal  Constitution.  It  was  rather 
that  they  did  not  want  to  do  what  other 
people  do.  I  am  afraid  that  character- 
istic lingers  among  some  of  them  to  this 
day. 

"  George,"  said  a  friend  of  mine  to  his 
friend, "  I  hear  thee  is  drawn  on  the  jury." 

"  Yes,  friend,  I  am  on  the  jury.  It  is 
just  in  haying  time,  too  1" 

"  Well,  George,  thee  has  only  to  listen 
to  the  other  eleven,  and  agree  to  what 
the  men  of  most  sense  say." 

"  Agree  1  Friend,  I  shall  ag^ee  with 
nobody  1" 

There  is  Roger  Williams  in  the  twen- 
tieth century. 


Dear  Richard  Greenough  used  to  say 
to  me  that  in  matters  of  art  Newport  was 
an  American  Venice.  He  used  to  ask 
me  whether  we  might  not  manufacture  a 
theory  in  which  south  winds  off  the  sea, 
withdiose  fogs whichsoftenharsh outlines 
and  that  more  even  temperature  which 
soothes  all  audacity,  shall  I  say  with  a 
sort  of  dew  which  belongs  to  a  high  reve- 
lation half  concealed, — he  used  to  say 
that  all  this  gave  to  men  in  the  Italian 
Venice  a  charm  of  color,  a  certain  inde- 
cision in  outline  and  with  it  a  wealth  of 
fancy  and  imagination  which  had  made 
the  Venetian  school  of  art.  According 
to  Richard,  you  may  trace  such  influ- 
ences of  climate  in  the  work  of  Titian, 
Savaretti,  of  Tintoretto,  and  the  rest, 
and  according  to  him  there  is  a  school 
of  our  American  younger  art  which 
belongs  to  his  American  Venice,  a 
Venice  on  an  island,  a  Venice  where 
you  go  about  in  boats,  a  Venice  where 
the  water  plashes  against  your  doorstep 
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and  where  the  south  winds  blow  off  the 
sea.  He  remembered  that  our  dear  old 
Smibert  was  established  here,  Copley's 
teacher.  He  said  that  such  w^as  the 
training-place  of  Malbone,  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  and  .-Vllston,  and,  in  our  later 
da)  s,  of  Stagg.  -And  why  else  had  he 
gone  down  there  to  live  himself  ?  Where 
did  Hunt  go  ?  and  where  is  Miss  Jane 
Hunt  to-day?  Why  else  does  Mr. 
Richards  make  his  home  as  near  this 
Venice  as  he  can  ?  Why  else  are  there 
so  many  pictures  of  the  best  on  the  walls 


Somehow  or  other,  more  things  are  made 
by  these  five  hundred  thousand  people 
than  are  made  by  so  many  people  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  so  they  tell  me, 
and  I  suppose  it  is  true.  When  I  go  to 
Byfield,  in  Massachusetts,  they  tell  me 
they  first  made  woolen  cloth  there.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  in  South 
Kingston,  here,  they  tell  me  that  the  first 
Rowland  Hazard  was  the  first  person  to 
weave  woolen  thread  by  anything  like 
our  modem  machinery.  What  I  know 
is  that  our  Peacedale  won  the  Imperial 
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OCIIRE   I'OINT,   NEWHORT 

'  Fashion  is  not  a  fool,  and  ^shion  in  America  has  selected  the  Island  <A 
Khode-Uland  as  the  best  place  to  live  in  for  six  monlhs  of  the  year  °' 


of  your  friends  in  Providence  and  Bristol 
and  Newport  ? 

I  was  talking  one  day  with  a  very 
charming  Rhode  Island  lady,  who  hved 
in  Providence,  whose  benefactions  have 
made  her  known  to  half  the  world.  She 
said  to  me,  very  simply,  "  Yes,  I  had 
rather  live  in  a  workshop  than  in  a  trade- 
shop."  She  meant  that  she  liked  to  live 
in  a  State  where  everybody  you  meet 
makes  something.  We  call  it  manufac- 
ture, but  they  do  not  make  things  by  hand 
any  more.  They  set  going  a  bit  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  wheels  rattle  and  the 
pistons  slide,  while  they  go  off  to  the 
tops  of  the  Pyramids  or  to  the  South 
Antarctic    or  to   reach  the  other  Pole. 


Prize  at  Paris  as  being  the  best  organ- 
ized town  of  manufacture  in  the  world. 
What  I  know  is  that  there  is  hardly  a 
waterfall  in  llhode  Island  which  is  not 
chained.  I  remember  how  a  Provi- 
dence man  once  said  to  me  that  there 
were  twenty  villages  every  Sunday  in  the 
broad  aisle  of  the  church  where  he  wor- 
shiped God. 

How  does  this  hapjien  ?  It  happens 
thus.  That  the  Gulf  Stream  moves 
silently  and  steadily  along  the  shore.  It 
feeds  the  fog^  rising  from  the  ocean  and 
drifts  slowly  over  the  mainland.  It 
means  that  the  dew  distills  from  heaven ; 
if  only  men  would  remember  that  it  is 
from  heaven  that  it  distills.     So,  when 
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other  streams  run  dr>',  the  ponds  in 
Rhode  Island,  my  pond  under  my  win- 
dow here,  Worden's  Pond,  six  miles  west 
of  me,  Quidnick  Pond,  Witchaug  Pond, 
Mahwansecut  Pond,  are  full  while  else- 
where men  are  talking  of  artificial  reser- 
voirs for  their  water  and  are  shutting 
down  their  machinery  because  no  water 
flows.  Rhode  Island  is  the  first  manu- 
facturing State  in  the  world,  they  tell 
me,  because  the  good  God  of  heaven 
made  her  ponds  in  these  high  lands 
which  are  not  mountains  and  give  her 
steady  reservoirs,  on  which  she  can  draw 
when  the  rest  of  the  world  is  dry.  Well, 
what  we  call  material  laws,  as  I  study 
them,  prove  to  belong  in  the  will  of  the 
same  God  whom  I  call  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Anyway,  it  happens,  as  we  irreverently 
say,  that  by  the  side  of  Worden's  Pond 
I  find  there  grew  up  such  a  man  as 
Corliss,  who  with  one  stroke  enlarged 
the  power  of  mankind  by  fifteen  per 
cent.  I  wish  that  I  thought  mankind 
were  gprateful  enough  to  him  for  the 
benefaction. 

A  State  of  idealists,  you  tell  me.  Yes, 
and  of  idealists  who  know  what  it  is  to 
bring  in  the  kingdom.  This  is  what 
Mrs.  Richmond  meant  and  what  her  life 
illustrated.  We  do  not  let  women  file 
right  or  file  left  or  hold  their  muskets 
two  inches  from  their  noses ;  we  do  not 
let  them  fling  themselves  against  the 
walls  of  Peking  or  Badajos ;  but  such  a 
woman  as  Mrs.  Richmond  or  Miss  Brad- 
ley signs  a  check,  after  she  has  taken 
advice,  and  then  a  dam  is  built  across 
some  stream  and  a  turbine  goes  to 
work  in  the  water,  spinning-frames  make 
thread  of  cotton  or  of  wool,  and  the 
looms  weave  it  into  cloth  soft  enough,  if 
you  please,  for  the  cradle  of  an  em- 
peror's baby ;  and  close  to  the  turbine 
and  the  waterfall  and  the  spinning-frame 
and  the  loom  are  hundreds  of  happy 
homes  where  the  boys  g^ow  up  to  be 
men  and  the  prls  to  be  women,  with  the 
sky  blue  over  their  heads,  and  the  fields 
green  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  forests 
all  ready  for  the  children  to  wander  in 
and  be  happy  in  and  build  their  castles 


of  pine  needles.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
Mrs.  Richmond  liked  to  live  in  her  work- 
shop. 

We  must  hurry  away.  We  must  go 
to  Connecticut  and  see  how  they  handle 
the  problems  there.  But  we  do  not  leave 
Rhade  Island  without  remembering  the 
Browns, and  Brown  University,  and  Fran- 
cis Wayland,  who  gave  that  University 
its  fame  for  half  a  century.  Let  me  ask 
in  a  parenthesis  what  is  that  matchless 
power  by  which  some  board  of  trustees 
picks  out  a  young  preacher  named  Fran- 
cis Wayland  "  when  he  began  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age,"  and  places  him 
where  he  proves  to  be  the  first  educator 
of  his  time  ?  Remember  that,  ye  boards 
of  app>ointment  who  have  to  deal  with 
the  nominations  of  men  who  are  to  serve 
the  world  "  when  he  began  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age."  What  Garfield  said 
of  Mark  Hopkins  could  have  been  said 
of  this  leader  of  the  last  half-century, 
that  you  could  make  a  university  if  you 
put  Francis  Wayland  at  "  one  end  of  a 
pine  slab  and  his  pupil  at  the  other." 

Nor  let  me  forget  Washington's  great 
second.  I  asked  Jared  Sparks  once 
what  would  have  happened  if  Washing- 
ton had  been  killed  in  any  of  the  fight- 
ing around  Philadelphia,  in  1777,  in  the 
Revolution.  Sparks  said  to  me  that  if 
Nathanael  Greene  could  have  taken  his 
place,  all  would  have  been  well ;  that 
Greene  was  fit  to  discharge  every  duty 
which  Washington  discharged.  And  I 
think  Sparks  said  that  Washington  knew 
this.  You  know  the  State  of  Georgia 
gave  Greene  a  plantation  because  he 
rescued  it.  And  when  you  come  to 
spend  your  six  months  in  Rhode  Island, 
do  not  forget  to  find  out  Greenwich, 
which  was  the  home  of  the  Greenes,  and 
spend  a  night,  if  you  please,  at  the 
"  Bunch  of  Grapes."  Or  go  down,  if  you 
please,  to  hear  the  boys  recite  their 
Virgil  in  Greenwich  Academy.  And  for 
one  more  person  in  Rhode  Island,  let 
me  remind  you  of  the  charming  story  of 
John  Carter  Brown,  the  man  who  was 
willing  to  be  linked  with  the  despised  and 
rejected  John  Brown  of  Harper's  Ferry. 
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Author  of  "  Children  of  the  Mbt,"  "  The  Secret  Woman,"  etc.,  etc 


I. 

WITHOUT  a  doubt  'tisthe  Board 
Schools  as  have  made  our 
childer  so  much  wiser  than  us. 
For  my  part,  I  be  a'most  frightened  to 
catch  my  grandson's  eye  nowadays,  when 
I  be  uttering  my  opinions  in  general. 
My  age  is  up  home  seventy-five,  an'  he's 
thirteen  ;  but  he  often  makes  a  face  at 
my  laming ;  an',  for  that  matter,  I  ban't 
too  much  pleased  wi'  his  sometimes. 
He  comes  back  hot-foot  wi'  the  latest 
ideas  of  his  pupil-teacher,  an'  some  of 
'em  in  all  conscience  be  as  fansical  as 
anything  I  heard  when  I  was  a  boy — 
though  'tis  called  science  now;  an'  my 
knowledge  is  called  superstition. 

Thicky  hoss-shoe  be  a  red  rag  to  my 
grandson.  "  Luck  I"  he  says,  in  his 
shrill  voice:  "really,  grandfaither,  at  your 
time  o'  life,  you  did  ought  to  know  that 
there's  no  such  thing  as  luck.  Nought 
happens  by  chance,"  he  says.  '*  Tis  all 
a  matter  of  nature's  laws,  an'  things  fail 
out  because  they  must." 

What  fool  have  told  him  there's  no 
such  thing  as  luck,  I  can't  tell  'e.  A 
child's  prattle  ban't  of  much  account 
whether  or  no ;  but  show  me  the  growed- 
up  man  who  says  "  luck  "  be  no  more 
than  a  word,  and  I'll  show  you  a  zany. 

Once  my  son's  youngster  was  for 
pulling  down  the  hoss-shoe  an'  flinging 
him  on  the  rubbish  heap.  Then  I  up 
an'  spoke  to  him  short  an'  strong.  "  You 
touch  it,"  I  said,  "  an',  so  old  as  I  am, 
I'll  give  you  the  properest  hiding  as  ever 
a  young  youth  catched  for  his  sins.  Luck 
or  no  luck,"  I  said,  "  if  it  weren't  for  that 
hoss-shoe,  you  wouldn't  be  in  the  world 
for  one  ;  nor  your  f  aither  neither.  A  imp 
like  you,  as  ban't  old  enough  to  hop  out 
o'  the  nest,  yet  to  talk  to  me  about 
principalities  and  powers  and  hidden 
things  as  if  you  was  the  gran'faither  an' 
me  the  child  I  You  bear  yourself  more 
seemly,  Billy  Maunder,"  I  said  to  the  lad, 
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"  an'  possess  your  soul  in  patience ;  an' 
maybe,  when  you'm  a  thought  older  and 
a  long  sight  wiser,  you'll  hear  tell  'bout 
that  hoss-shoe.  Then,  if  you've  got  any 
of  your  faither's  high  sense  and  trust  in 
God  an'  his  ways,  you'll  be  the  first  to 
cherish  the  hoss-shoe  an'  keep  it  'pon 
your  door  same  as  I  do." 

He  smiled  wi'  all  the  wisdom  of  thirteen 
in  his  round  face ;  but  he  never  dared  to 
speak  disrespectful  of  the  hoss-shoe  no 
more ;  for  his  faither,  as  became  a  Mrise 
man,  was  of  my  mind.  He  knew  die 
tale,  and  he  knew  what  "  luck  "  meant  as 
well  as  most ;  for  there's  nought  makes 
you  understand  the  force  of  the  thing 
like  haying  none  yourself,  but  seeing  the 
fortune  that  falls  to  your  neighbors. 

John  Maunder  was  my  son,  and,  but 
for  the  blessing  of  his  parents,  he'd  drawn 
a  blank.  He  was  dogged  with  ill-fortune 
from  the  weaning,  as  his  mother  used  to 
say.  Smallpox  he  had  at  eighteen,  and 
a  comely  countenance  was  marred  by  it 
Then  he  had  no  luck  wi'  his  wife,  for  she 
died  when  the  blessed  boy  Billy  was 
bom  ;  and  he  had  no  luck  with  his  work, 
which  was  that  of  datcher — or  thatcher 
as  you  would  say.  Not  because  he  wasn't 
very  clever  at  it,  but  because  there  corned 
to  be  less  an'  less  call  for  it.  Tis  all 
correlgated  iron  nowada3rs,  an'  a  datcher 
have  got  to  go  half  across  the  kingdom 
to  find  full  work  an'  full  pay. 

When  John's  wife  went  home  an'  left 
him  wi'  one  little  new-bom  babby,  my  son 
comed  back  and  lived  with  me  at  Bel- 
stone.  His  mother  was  dead,  and  I  had 
none  to  care  over-much  about  me  ;  so  it 
all  worked  very  suent,  and  us  two  men 
an'  the  child  went  on  together.  An' 
here  we  be  still ;  yet  after  more  than 
twelve  year  of  it  I  do  sometimes  think 
he  be  hankering  in  his  slow  way  for 
another  female. 

I've  knowed  him  to  look  at  the  hoss- 
shoe  rather  curious  of  late,  an'  once  he 
said:  "  Twas  a  masterpiece, sure  enough, 
it  brought  to  you.     I  wonder  if  my  bad 
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luck's  over,  an'  if  I  shall  ever  come  'pon 
a  hoss-shoe  to  bring  me  the  wonnerful 
fortune  as  that  one  fetched." 

Then,  as  us  sat  over  our  pipes  of  a 
winter  night,  wi'  the  boy  sleeping  snug  in 
his  cubby-hole  under  the  roof  of  my 
cottage,  John  says  this  to  me  :  "  Tis  such 
a  nimiber  of  years  now  since  I  heard  tell 
the  story,  that  I  shouldn't  be  sorry  to 
refresh  my  mind  wi'  it,  if  you'm  agreeable, 
faither." 

So  I  up  an'  stuffed  my  pipe  afresh  and 
told  him  the  self-same  tale  as  I  be  going 
to  tell  you.  Others  may  forget  it ;  but 
for  me  'tis  fresh  as  hope  to  this  day,  and 
will  be  till  I  go  down  to  the  pit. 

Fifty  an'  more  years  agone  I  lived  to 
Sticklepath,  an' one  fine  afternoon,  having 
been  to  a  revel  in  Okehampton,  I  must 
needs  come  back-along  over  the  Moor. 
I  was  only  jolly — no  more ;  but  well  I 
remember  being  much  bothered  wi'  two 
cocoanuts  an'  a  packet  o'  fairing  as  I  was 
carrying  back  to  my  sister — a  maiden  as 
never  had  over-much  nature  in  her,  and, 
for  that  matter,  died  on  her  twenty-fourth 
birthday. 

Up  over,  where  the  sojers  come  now- 
adays an' bang  their  cannon  and  cut  the 
place  to  pieces  wi'  their  horses  an'  gun- 
carriages,  I  chanced  to  meet  a  man  going 
in  the  Moor  gate.  Then  one  of  my  cocoa- 
nuts  must  needs  roll  away  again ;  an'  the 
chap  stopped  it  with  his  foot,  just  afore 
it  went  into  Moor  Brook.  I  thanked  him, 
and  the  simple  soul  axed  what  it  might 
be  that  I  was  taking  along  so  careful. 

"  Tis  a  cocoanut  as  I  won  at  the  revel 
down  to  Okehampton,"  I  said. 

"Lord  1"  he  said,  "  I've  heard  of  'em, 
but  I've  never  seed  one  afore." 

"  Us  '11  sit  'pon  this  here  stone  an'  I'll 
scat  un  abroad,  an'  you  shall  taste  un," 
I  says. 

"  Ban't  poisonous,  I  hope  ?"  he  axes 
me. 

"Bless  your  life,  my  dear,  half  the 
heathen  in  foreigjn  parts  live  on  'em,"  I 
told  the  man. 

He  was  a  sandy-headed,  amiable  sort 
of  young  fellow,  an'  lived  to  Belstone. 
His  name  was  Ned  Bloom,  an'  he  had 
a  good  few  relations  in  them  parts.  I 
knowed  some  of  his  family  well  enough, 
but  had  never  met  with  him. 


Well,  we  ate  the  nut  to  the  shell,  an' 
he  much  enjoyed  it,  and  offered  to  see 
me  home,  for  he  said  afterwards  that  he 
reckoned  I  was  a  bit  more  than  market- 
merry,  and  he  felt  sure  I  should  never 
get  my  other  cocoanut  and  the  fairing 
back  safe  if  there  wasn't  somebody  there 
to  help  me — specially  over  the  river. 

"  No,"  I  said,  "  I  won't  let  'e  do  no 
such  thing,  for  I'm  steady  as  time  an' 
don't  see  nought  double  worth  mention- 
ing; but  I'll  come  along  with  you,  for 
Belstone's  on  my  way ;  an'  us'll  have  a 
drink  at  the  '  Hearty  Welcome '  for  luck." 

It  corned  out  after  that  he  worked  to 
Arscott's  quarry  and  was  a  very  respect- 
able and  well-thought-upon  young  chap. 

On  we  went,  talking  'bout  them  as  we 
was  commonly  acquainted  with,  and  then 
just  by  that  hill  that  falls  down  to  West 
Oke  River  under  Harter  Farm,  what 
should  I  see  but  a  spick  an'  span  hoss- 
shoe  lately  cast  and  shining  in  the  eve- 
ning light  like  silver  I 

"  A  bit  of  luck,  mate,"  I  said  ;  an' 
afore  you  could  speak  the  word  I'd  bent 
down,  catched  up  the  trophy,  and  flinged 
it  wi'  my  right  hand  over  my  left  shoulder. 
Twas  a  gert  cart-hoss-shoe,  and  I  flinged 
it  hard. 

"Helll"  shouts  out  Ned  Bloom. 
"What  have  you  been  an'  done  now, 
you  silly  fool  I" 

I  looked  round  and  there  he  was, 
dancing,  wi'  the  shoe  at  his  feet  and 
both  hands  over  his  right  eye. 

Twas  a  terrible  come-along-o't,  an' 
only  God's  mercy  that  I  hadn't  cut  the 
chap's  eye  out  of  his  head  an'  dropped 
it  on  the  ground  like  a  poached  egg. 

"I'm  blinded  1"  he  says — "  blinded  for 
life  so  like  as  not.  My  poor  mother  'n' 
sister  I  Tis  the  '  house  '  for  'em  if  I'm 
done  for." 

I  cussed  myself  blue  for  a  know- 
nought  gert  lout ;  but  I  was  proper  ter- 
rified, I  warn  'e,  because,  looking  at  the 
poor  chap's  eye,  I  seed  that  all  the  life 
was  out  of  it,  and  it  had  shrunk  back  in 
the  head  of  the  man  like  a  pricked  blad- 
der. 

"  Best  to  tie  the  member  up  an'  take 
me  so  fast  as  you  can  to  a  doctor,"  says 
Bloom. 

He  was  a  darned  sight  calmer  than  I 
was,  I'll  allow.     But  the  thing  I'd  done 
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very  soon  sobered  me  down.  I  knowed 
too  well  what  'tis  for  work-folk  to  lose 
their  sight,  and  I  felt  if  the  worst  over- 
took the  poor  fellow,  I  should  have  to 
tr>'  an'  do  his  job  as  well  as  my  own  for 
evermore. 

"  There's  no  doctor  to  Belstone  except 
between  ten  and  twelve  Mondays  and 
Fridays,"  he  said  ;  "  so  you'd  best  to  lead 
me  back-along  to  Doctor  Pierce  in  Oke- 
hampton  so  quick  as  it  can  be  done." 

With  that  I  tied  up  his  eye,  as  seemed 
to  have  fallen  into  his  head  worse  than 
ever ;  and  I  took  his  arm  and  we  marched 
back  that  awful  long  tramp  to  Okehamp- 
ton. 

He  suffered  a  terrible  lot  of  pain ; 
and  one  thing  brightened  up  his  mind, 
and  one  thing  made  it  rather  dreary. 

I  beginned  about  how  I'd  work  for 
him  till  he  could  get  to  it  again,  and  he 
said :  "  That's  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes. 
My  Provident  Society,  the  Order  of  Dart- 
moor Druids,  will  look  after  me  for  a 
bit;  but  'tis  the  future  I'm  dreading, 
because  when  one  eye  be  took  out  of 
the  eyehole,  it  often  chances  that  t'other 
gets  rotten  too,  an'  so  a  man's  left  wi' 
no  light  at  all." 

"  I)on't  think  of  such  a  gashly  thing," 
I  said,  trying  to  be  cheerful.  "  We  can't 
say  yet  if  you've  lost  an  eye.  There  may 
be  enough  to  build  up  a  new  eye  upon. 
There's  nothing  as  doctors  can't  do  now- 
adays, and  'tis  well  known  that  Pierce 
be  one  of  the  best."  But,  wi'  my  weak 
an'  tender  nature,  my  voice  shook  while 
I  talked  to  the  man. 

'Twas  a  beastly  wet  evening,  and  we 
went  palstring  through  the  mud,  and  I 
never  thought  we'd  get  to  Okehampton 
at  all.  P'or  all  my  cheerfulness,  I  feared 
his  poor  eye  was  really  gone,  because  I'd 
no  idea  a  bust  eye  can  mend  and  get 
round  again,  and  fill  out,  and  work  so 
well  as  ever ;  but  the  doctor  was  to 
home  by  good  chance,  and  he  put  some 
cautcherics  to  the  eye,  and  cheered  us 
a  thought,  and  said  as  he'd  come  and 
see  Ned  same  evening.  The  eye  was 
to  be  kept  in  the  blackness  of  the  plague 
of  Egypt,  and  the  best  luck  as  could 
happen  to  Bloom,  if  all  went  right,  was 
that  the  doctor  might  be  able  to  let  in 
light  in  a  month  or  so.  But  he  paid 
little  heed  to  that  along  of  the  joy  of 


knowing  that  his  sig^t  would  most  likely 
be  spared  to  him. 

He  didn't  bally-rag  me,  and  he  axed 
me  to  say  no  more  about  it ;  and  when  I 
damned  the  hoss-shoe  for  all  I  was  worth, 
and  wished  I'd  lost  my  own  eyes  afore 
they  dropped  on  the  cussed  thing,  he 
almost  laughed,  and  said  I  was  a  chuckle- 
headed  fool  to  talk  that  way,  because 
such  an  accident  might  have  happened 
to  any  lively  man  who  found  a  hoss-shoe 
and  didn't  stop  to  think  if  there  was 
somebody  walking  just  behind  him. 

Presently  I  got  a  spring  cart  and  drove 
him  home  ;  then  I  took  the  cart  back  to 
Okehampton  ;  and  then  I  went  home 
myself  wi'  my  tail  between  my  legs.  My 
sister  axed  for  her  fairing,  poor  dear; 
but  I  answered  a  bit  short,  I'm  afraid, 
and  told  her  the  devil  knowed  where 
that  was — I  didn't.  For  when  the  mas- 
terpiece of  misfortune  fell  upon  me,  I'd 
dropped  her  parcel  and  t'other  cocoa- 
nut  on  the  Moor,  and  forgot  all  about 
them.  She  fotgived  me  without  a  mur- 
mur ;  and  my  mother,  who  was  old  and 
tootiish,  went  down  on  her  knees  in  the 
parlor  and  thanked  the  Almighty  to  hear 
that  the  man  wasn't  going  to  have  the 
law  of  me.  An  awful  fear  of  the  Law 
she  had.  Then  she  beg^n  about  my 
taking  the  pledge,  in  her  usual  obstinate 
and  determined  fashion;  and,  as  I  always 
did  at  these  oneasy  times,  I  promised 
I'd  do  it  with  the  light  of  the  very  next 
day. 

II. 

Come  Sunday  I  sneaked  over,  meek 
as  Moses,  to  have  a  tell  with  Bloom  and 
make  my  apologies  to  his  people  ;  and  I 
took  him  two  ounces  of  shag  tobacco 
and  the  first  gooseberries  of  the  year 
picked  off  our  own  trees,  for  to  make  a 
little  pie  for  the  poor  chap.  He  was 
sitting  in  darkness,  and  the  Lord  knows 
I'd  have  liked  to  do  the  same ;  but  his 
women-folk  had  me  out  in  the  light  and 
axed  questions  enough  to  sink  a  ship, 
till  I  felt  the  same  as  a. criminal  in  the 
dock,  and  fancied  how  sentence  of  death 
could  only  be  a  question  of  time.  The 
man's  mother  was  gentle,  as  mothers 
will  be.  She'd  seen  worse  trouble  than 
this,  and  knowed  I  was  young  myself, 
and  found  out  quick  enough  I  was  cut 
to  the  heart  about  it,  and  meant  to  do 
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the  right  thing  if  it  cost  the  boots  off  my 
feet ;  for  I'm  a  soft-hearted  toad,  and  if 
I'd  been  harder  I  might  have  made  the 
world  bend  to  me  a  bit  more  than  ever 
I  have  done.  But  his  sister — Miss  Try- 
phena  her  name  was — dash  my  wig,  she 
did  rub  it  in  I  A  little  bungy  woman, 
small  and  neat  as  a  bantam  hen,  wi' 
beautiful  black  eyes  that  went  through 
you  and  out  behind,  and  a  tongue — not 
sharp  exactly,  but  awful  well  able  to  curl 
up  the  hardihood  of  a  man ;  and  wi'  a 
way  of  seeing  your  excuses  and  answer- 
ing 'em  afore  you'd  made  'em.  I  never 
want  to  spend  a  worse  ten  minutes  than 
I  did  with  her  while  her  mother  went  to 
see  if  Ned  would  care  to  have  a  talk 
with  me;  yet,  all  the  same,  I  felt  her 
loveliness  and  neatness  more'n  her  hard 
words. 

"  A  pretty  thing,"  she  began, "  to  play 
them  May-games  like  that  I  and  I  don't 
care  who  hears  me  say  so.  You  ought 
to  know  better,  Mr.  What-you-call-your- 
self." 

"  My  name  be  Mr.  James  Maunder," 
I  answered  her,  very  polite. 

"  Poor  chap,  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  fool — "  she  began.  But  that 
didn't  go  smooth,  so  she  started  again. 

"  Of  course  you  was  drunk,  or  you'd 
never  have  done  such  a  rash  an'  wicked 
deed,"  she  went  on. 

"  Be^ng  your  pardon,  I  wasn't,"  I 
answered ;  "  else  how  could  I  have 
helped  the  poor  fellow  back  to  the  doc- 
tor's ?  Market-merry  I  may  have  been, 
as  many  a  better  man  before  me ; 
but  bosky-eyed  I  was  not,  an'  God 
Almighty — " 

"  That'll  do,"  she  snapped  out.  "  Us 
don't  want  none  of  your  swearing  here." 

"  We  had  just  eaten  a  cocoanut,  miss," 
I  told  her. 

"  Eaten  a  fiddlestick !"  she  replied. 

Then,  after  a  few  more  efforts  to  get 
her  to  hear  sense,  her  mother  luckily 
corned  down-house  and  told  me  I  might 
go  up  and  see  Ned.  So  up  I  went,  an' 
glad  to  go,  an'  of  course  I  found  the 
man,  despite  his  troubles,  a  darned  sight 
more  sensible  than  his  sister.  He  was 
very  glad  of  the  Ijaccy,  an'  thanked  me 
for  bringing  it,  an'  said  as  the  doctor 
*as  much  pleased  with  his  eye  and 
hoped  all  would  be  well  in  a  few  weeks. 


"  Which  I  do  too,  so  help  me,"  I  said 
to  the  man. 

Then  us  had  a  tell,  an'  I  seed  there 
weren't  a  spark  of  malice  in  un.  In  fact, 
he  talked  just  as  civil  as  I  might  talk  to 
you. 

"  I'm  afraid  your  sister  won't  never 
pardon  me,  mate,"  I  said.  "  She've 
g^ven  me  a  proper  dressing  down,  I  do 
assure  'e." 

"  Don't  you  take  no  heed  of  it,"  he 
advised.  "Tryphena  be  glumpy  and 
glowry  sometimes,  an'  there's  a  touch  of 
lemon  in  her  without  a  doubt,  but  she's 
all  right  at  heart." 

"  Tis  a  lesson  to  me,  I'm  sure,"  I  told 
the  man.  "  Never  a  drop  will  I  take 
again  outside  meal-times." 

Then  I  left  him  after  an  hour  or  so, 
and  crept  downstairs. 

"  Hoss-shoes  I  I'd  hoss-shoe  him  1" 
said  the  young  woman  to  her  mother 
very  loud,  as  I  sneaked  out. 

Three  days  later  I  went  again,  and  it 
got  to  be  a  regular  thing  for  me  to  do  so. 
I  told  the  chap  the  news  and  cheered 
him  up  best  ways  I  could,  and  without  a 
doubt  he  looked  for  my  coming.  He 
mended  slowly,  but  the  doctor  was  well 
satisfied  with  his  progress,  and  wouldn't 
let  the  cure  be  hurried. 

Then  came  a  tragedy ;  for  Arscott,  the 
mean-spirited  beast,  turned  off  Ned 
Bloom  from  his  quarry  and  said  he 
couldn't  wait  no  more  for  him.  Old 
Joshua  Bloom  brought  the  news,  and 
said  'twas  all  of  a  piece  with  Arscott's 
character,  and  foretold  as  Ned  would 
never  get  another  job.  But  Joshua  was 
a  man  who  never  took  a  very  hopeful 
view  of  life,  and  he  had  "  workhouse  " 
written  on  his  own  forehead,  for  that 
matter. 

That  night  I  had  the  bad  luck  to  meet 
Tryphena  in  the  lane  as  I  comed  away  ; 
and  she  talked  to  me  again  very  forcible, 
and  said  I  was  a  "  gallyvanting  robber  " 
and  a  "itemy  toad,"  and  a  few  other 
things  as  didn't  meet  the  case  at  all.  Of 
course  you  can't  say  much  to  a  female — 
especially  a  good-looking  young  one — but 
my  manhood  rose  up  in  me,  gentle  as 
I  was,  and  'twas  getting  dark  too,  so  I 
couldn't  see  her  flashing  eyes.  There- 
fore I  just  spoke  to  the  point  and 
chanced  it. 
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"You're  a  little  cross-grained  b^- 
gage,"  I  said,  "  and  'twould  sarve  you 
very  well  right  if  I  was  to  give  you  a 
good  shaking.  For  two  pins  1  would  1 
What  the  dowl  more  can  I  do  than  I 
have  done?  Twas  a  cruel  accident, 
and  no  more  to  blame  in  me  than  the 
needle  be  to  blame  when  it  slips  and 
pricks  your  finger.  And  I  won't  have 
no  more  of  your  sauce,  so  I  tell  you. 
Next  time  you  let  your  tongue  run 
against  me,  I'll — I'll  do  something  as 
will  astonish  you." 

"  Then  'twill  be  something  sensible," 
she  snapped  out;  and  of  course  I  let 
her  have  the  last  word  and  went  on  my 
way.  Twas  only  a  windy  threat,  for 
what  could  I  do  really?  Besides,  I 
thought  the  world  of  her  in  secret,  and 
would  gladly  have  killed  the  man  who 
laid  a  finger  on  her. 

Then  Ned  got  better,  and  couldn't 
meet  with  no  work ;  and  him  and  me 
grew  very  friendly ;  and  I  felt  as  if  I'd 
have  given  the  coat  off  my  back  ten  times 
over  to  find  him  a  decent  job  with  good 
money  to  it.  But,  beyond  the  handling 
of  rough  stone,  he  had  no  cleverness. 

I'd  left  him  the  last  day  he  was  to  be 
in  the  dark,  and  was  walking  back  to 
Belstone  by  the  fuzzes  on  the  common, 
when  I  comed  across  his  sister.  We  met 
in  a  cross<ut  of  the  gorse,  and  never  did 
she  look  neater,  lovelier  like,  and  more 
unkind  of  countenance.  She  'peared 
doubtful  how  to  act,  so  I  spoke  first. 

"  'Tis  good  news  that  Ned's  going  to 
see  the  blessed  light  to-morrow,  miss." 

"  The  blessed  light  ban't  no  use  if  you 
can't  get  no  blessed  work  to  do  in  it," 
she  said. 

"  Be  careful,"  I  warned  her. 

"  Careful  I  Perhaps  you'd  like  to 
knock  my  head  off,  too,  with  a  hoss- 
shoe — ^for  luck  ?"  she  cried.  "  That  for 
you  I — I  believe  I  hate  the  sight  of  you." 

"  Do  you  ?"  I  said.  "  Then,  by  Heaven, 
you  shall  hate  the  taste  of  me  too  1"  An' 
with  that  be  shot  if  I  didn't  kiss  her  I 

How  I  comed  to  do  it  I  can't  tell — 
such  a  backward  chap  with  the  maid- 
ens— but  I  did;  and  Tryphena  turned 
into  a  raging  fire ;  but  she  couldn't  speak 
for  astonishment.  She  stared,  and  I  left 
her  gasping  and  gurgling  in  the  middle 


of  the  fuzz  bushes,  and  took  my  hook 
so  fast  as  I  could  run. 

Next  time  I  saw  Ned  'twas  out  of 
doors,  and  I  felt  mi^ty  pleased  to  meet 
him  in  the  air,  specially  because,  owing 
to  a  most  unlikely  chance,  when  drinking 
down  to  South  Zeal  in  a  strange  public, 
I  met  a  man  as  wanted  a  g^ranite  hand. 
So  I  was  that  full  of  the  job  I'd  heard 
tell  about,  that  for  the  moment  I  forgot 
Tryphena  and  my  owdacious  deed. 
Young  Bloom  was  very  much  excited  at 
what  I  told  him,  and  I  promised  to  see 
the  man  again  and  try  and  fix  it  up,  and 
show  him  Ned's  papers,  which  were  very 
good.  Just  afore  I  left  him  I  remembered. 

"  I  hope  your  sister  haven't  got  any- 
thing more  against  me  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Not  as  I  know  about,"  he  answered. 
"  She  haven't  named  your  name  for  a 
week.  Though  she's  glummer  than  usual, 
if  anything." 

With  that  I  fell  a-thinking  upon  the 
wonderful  nature  of  the  female  mind, 
and  I  had  an  awful  longing  to  see  her 
again  and  say  how  the  thing  had  hap- 
pened in  a  manner  quite  accidental  and 
unexpected — owing  to  some  twist  in  my 
character. 

Next  time  I  went  'twas  evening,  and 
I  took  a  bit  of  good  news  with  me,  for 
I'd  got  the  job  for  Ned  all  right,  and  with 
it  went  a  shilling  a  week  more  than  he'd 
took  to  miser  Arscott's  quarry. 

But  it  happened  that  the  young  roan 
and  his  mother  was  out  seeing  a  neigh- 
bor, and  so  I  found  Tryphena  all  alone. 

I  expected  a  flare-up,  and  was  ready 
for  'most  anything,  down  to  going  on  my 
knees  for  forgiveness ;  but  she  rose  from 
her  sewing,  looked  me  up  and  down  as 
gentle  as  a  calf, and  said :  "Good  evening, 
Mr.  Maunder.     I'm  afraid  Ned's  out" 

"Very  glad  of  it,"  I  answered  her. 
"  Longer  he  bides  out,  the  better  I'll  be 
pleased." 

"  I'll  tell  him  you've  called,"  she  said. 

"  I'll  tell  him  myself,"  I  replied  to  her. 
"  I  wish  I  thought  you'd  got  such  good 
news  for  me.  Miss  Bloom,  as  what  I 
have  for  him." 

Her  bright  eyes  wasn't  so  bri^t  as 
usual,  and  her  manner  was  that  mild  that 
you'd  hardly  have  thought  she  was  the 
same  maiden. 
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"I've  got  no  good  news,"  she  said, 
"  an'  never  shall  have.  What  be  my  life 
but  to  suffer  an'  suffer  ?" 

"  Nobody  knows  what  'tis  to  suffer  till 
they'm  married  an'  got  childem,"  I  told 
her — ^being  a  thing  I'd  heard  my  mother 
say.  "  The  good  news  I  want  is  to 
hear  tell  that  you've  forgiven  me  for  my 
owdacious  deed." 

"  You  were  mad,"  she  said. 

"  There  was  method  in  It,  however," 
I  told  her.  "  You  mind  what  I  said — 
that  I'd  surprise  you." 

"  Yes — you  did." 

"  An'  you  mind  what  you  said :  that  if 
I  done  a  sensible  thing  it  would  surprise 
you.  So  if  you  was  surprised,  'twas  a 
sensible  thing  I  done." 

"  You  ought  to  blush  for  it  to  your 
dying  day,  all  the  same,"  she  said :  "  no 
man  ever  dared  afore." 

"  An'  no  man  shall  ever  dare  again— 
but  one;  an'  tis  for  you  to  name  him, 
Tryphena  Bloom.  God's  my  judge,  I've 
loved  you  ever  since  the  first  night  you 
sauced  me  so  sharp.  An'  the  harder  you 
was,  the  more  I  felt  drawed.  Now, 
Miss,"  I  concluded,  so  dignified  as  I  was 
able,  "  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if 
you  will  unfold  your  feelings  and  acquaint 
me  if  in  course  of  time  you  could  abide 
me  or  if  not.  If  you  can,  then,  please 
God,  us'U  begin  keeping  company  from 
Sunday  next  onward  till  we'm  tokened ; 
if  not,  I  must  bear  the  shock  of  it  best 
ways  I  can." 

"  Who  be  I  ?"  she  said,  wi'  her  li'l'  lips 
trembling  an'  her  eyes  all  of  a  mist. 
"  Who  be  I,  to  fill  any  man's  heart  ?  So 
short-tempered  an'  cranky  as  I  be  ?  If 
you'd  slapped  me,  'twas  all  I  deserved ; 
an'  I  thought  you  was  going  to  do  it 
when  you  met  me  in  they  fuzz-bushes ; 
but  you  kissed  me — you  kissed  me ;  an' 
I  loved  you  from  that  minute,  if  not 
afore ;  an'  what  a  poor  little  fool  like  me 
can  do  to  better  your  life,  that  I  will  do. 
You'm  a  man,"  she  said,  "  an'  if  there 
was  more  as  had  your  pluck  to  kiss  afore 
they  spoke — " 

There  she  choked,  an'  I  had  my  arms 
around  her,  cuddling  of  her,  and  swearing, 
and  kissing,  and  pawing  of  her  about  like 
a  bear,  when  in  corned  her  mother  an' 
Ned. 

"  She'm  mine  I"  I  roared  out — to  set 


'em  at  their  ease  like.  "  She'm  mine — 
gwaine  to  marry  me  soon  as  ever  I  get 
a  shilling  or  two  on  my  wages ;  an'  let 
nobody  deny  it,  or  I'll  be  the  death  of 
that  creature  I" 

Mrs.  Bloom  got  her  darter  away  from 
me  by  main  force,  and  told  me  I  ought 
to  be  ashamed — such  a  mild  young  man 
as  me — to  go  courting  like  a  wild  beast. 
But  then  the  girl  spoke  for  me  and  said 
'twas  all  right,  and  she  liked  it  that  way ; 
and  that  I  was  the  husband  for  her ;  and 
that  she  loved  me  with  all  her  heart  and 
soul,  and  had  done  for  weeks. 

Then  I  turned  to  Ned  and  told  him 
about  his  bit  of  luck ;  so  he  jolly  soon 
had  so  good  an  opinion  of  me  as  his 
sister.  And  the  -nother,  though  her 
breast  panted  a  bit  w>'h  the  excitement, 
an'  she  went  fainty  aj^ainst  the  dresser, 
and  broke  a  dish  or  two,  nevertheless 
forgived  me  afore  I  marched  out  into 
the  night  an'  went  home  like  a  conquer- 
ing army. 

And  my  Tryphena  comed  to  the  gate 
with  me.  Life  not  worth  living  ?  Who 
can  take  away  the  memory  of  the  first 
time  a  loving  woman  comes  to  your 
arms?  An'  holding  of  your  first  little 
one,  hot  from  under  his  mother's  heart  ? 
What's  Eternity  got  better  than  that  ? 

I  sat  till  church<lock  telled  three  in 
the  morning,  thinking  over  that  day's 
work ;  and  ever  since,  when  I  sleep  ill, 
and  the  cares  of  life  bear  hard,  and 
I'm  waking  afore  the  winter  dawns  wi' 
old  age  gnawin',  if  the  clock  chimes 
three,  I  look  back  an'  thank  the  Lord 
for  what  was,  and  the  blessed  memory 
of  it. 

Very  first  walk  us  took  was  up-along 
to  the  ford  called  Gulliver's  steps,  and 
then  over  where  I  throwed  the  hoss- 
shoe,  and  near  put  out  the  light  for  my 
brother-in-law  as  was  to  be.  And  if  us 
didn't  find  the  iron  there  where  it  had 
failed  1  'Twas  my  luck,  you  see — none 
else's  ;  an'  I  gathered  un  up  so  careful 
as  you  please.  An'  my  Try,  she  said, 
"Now  let's  look  for  the  cocoanut, 
James." 

But  I  said,  "  Oh,  bless  the  cocoanut  I 
Let  it  bide  for  the  varmints  to  eat,  so  as 
they  shall  have  their  little  bit  o'  luck  out 
of  it,  too." 

"  You'm  a  soft  old  dear,"  she  said ; 
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an'  with  that  we  sat  down   behind  a  as  come  after  to  a-higher  place  among 

stone,  as  we  always  did  do  when  she  the  neighbors. 

spoke  gentle  things  like  that  to  me  up         My  wife  went  on  twenty  year  a^o,  an' 

'pon  the  Moor  an'  nobody  moving.  as  my  son's  wife  died  when  Billy  was 

A  year  after,  me  an'  her  was  married  bom,  we  be  widowers  together.     And  it 

'pon  Easter  Sunday — as  good  a  day  as  comforts  me  very  much  to  know  our 

there  be  in  the  year  for  that  job.     And  women  are  together  now,  waiting  hand- 

I  took  my  cottage  to  Belstone,  an'  the  in-hand  for  us  to  come  back  to  them, 
hoss-shoe  was  nailed  to  the  door  on  our         A  big  family  be  like  a  flock  of  sheep 

wedding-day.  that  wanders  over  the  hillsides  of  the 

Ned's  luck  held  too,  for  the  job  he  earth.     Some  have  the  upland  for  their 

got  stuck  to  him  till  he  died,  ten  year  part,  and  some  the  meadows ;  some  live 

agone  ;  and  he  was  a  very  well-thought-  long,  and  some  short ;  some  gather  the 

upon  man,  and  rose  to  be  Vicar's  church-  fatness  of  life,  some  move  by  stony  ways 

warden  down  to   South   Zeal — a   thing  and  bitter  waters  ;  but  the  Master  never 

much  above  his  hopes.  loses  sight  of  one.     He's  ever  ready  and 

As  for  me,  here  I'm  lagging ;  but  my  watching  and  willing.     To  the  last  little 

sons  and  daughters  carry  on  the  name,  lamb,  they  shall  all  be  gathered  home  tO' 

and  my  grandson,  for  all  his  cheek,  be  the  fold,  come  their  Shepherd  calls  out 

made  of  scholarship,  and  may  lift  them  of  the  evening  shadows. 


The    Former   Things 

By  Priscilla  Leonard 

"There  shall  be  no  more  night  and  no  more  sea." 
— Yet  to  have  known  the  tranquil  twilight  hour 
And  §een  the  slow  sweep  of  the  silver  stars 
Across  the  cold  depths  of  the  winter  sky, 
Or  waited  in  the  hush  before  the  dawn ; 
To  have  been  driven  on  the  mighty  wave 
And  dwelt  within  the  curtains  of  the  storm. 
Or  seen  the  tempest  batter  on  the  cliffs 
Till  it  is  broken  to  a  murmuring  peace 
And  all  its  surges  softened  into  foam, — 
Shall  not  the  sons  of  men  remember  these, 
Rejoicing  they  have  known  them,  in  the  day 
When  sundering  oceans  and  the  pathless  dark 
Have  passed  away,  and  never  can  return  ? 

"  There  shall  be  no  more  tears  and  no  more  pain." 

— Yet  to  have  known  the  patient  hour  of  tnist. 

And  seen  the  stars  of  faith  and  hope  arise 

Out  of  the  blackness  of  a  midnight  grief. 

Or  grasped  the  robe  of  God  within  the  dark; 

To  have  been  swept  far  from  self's  safe-laid  course 

Into  the  heart  of  all  the  human  storm 

Of  sorrow,  and  have  battled  through  the  surge 

Bringing  some  shipwrecked  brother  to  the  shore, 

Or  learned  the  secret  of  accepted  pain. 

The  fellowship  of  suffering  and  woe — 

Shall  not  the  souls  of  men  remember  these. 

Rejoicing  in  remembrance,  in  the  day 

When  sacrifice  for  others  and  for  God 

Has  passed  away,  and  never  can  return  ? 
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IN  days  to  come,  when  the  cowboys 
are  all  turned  sheep-herders  or 
"  hired  men,"  the  forest  ranger  will 
be  the  one  picturesque  spot  left  in  the 
great  West.  Hard  riders,  sure  shots, 
and  wizards  of  the  trail  when  it  comes 
to  knowing  the  ways  of  the  forest,  they 
can  be  found  to-day  in  any  of  the  great 
forest  reserves.  Turn  your  pack-horses 
into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  gfigantic 
Yellowstone  forest  reserve,  adjoining 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  before 
your  train  has  trudged  ten  miles  there 
will  be  a  lithe,  brown-skinned  young  fel- 
low at  your  side,  politely  asking  your 
name  and  the  nature  of  your  business 
and  warning  you  against  shooting  game 
out  of  season  or  starting  fires  in  any 
season.  Or  enter  one  of  the  resen'es  in 
the  mountains  of  the  Southwest,  over- 
looking one  of  those  fascinating  Arizona 
or  New  Mexico  plains,  and  again  you 
will  be  accosted  by  a  forest  ranger  asking 
his  inevitable  questions.  It  is  all  very 
low-sj)oken  and  polite.  There  is  none 
of  the  suspicious  glare  that  you  would 


get  from  a  New  York  policeman.  You 
are  made  to  feel  that  you  are  not  under 
suspicion,  but  that  Uncle  Sam  merely 
"  wants  to  know  ;"  and  he  has  apfjointed 
the  finest  young  fellows  in  the  land  to 
find  out  for  him. 

When  the  first  forest  reserves  were  set 
aside  a  few  years  ago,  thereby  calling 
into  existence  the  new  office  of  ranger, 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  Government 
should  have  turned  to  the  cattle  range 
for  its  material.  Consequently  you  will 
find  the  rangers  to-day  made  up  largely 
of  ex-cowboys — men  who  have  worn  the 
"  chaps,"  but  who  were  deprived  of  their 
old  calling  when  the  ranches  of  the  set- 
tlers began  to  cut  the  open  range  into 
the  small  squares  of  a  checkerboard. 
These  men  take  their  favorite  cow  ponies 
into  the  service  of  the  Governntent,  for 
each  ranger  must  furnish  his  own  horse. 
The  glamour  of  their  old  calling  is  still 
upon  them,  and  they  never  speak  other- 
wise than  regretfully  of  the  cattle  days 
that  have  gone  to  return  no  more.  It  is 
only  lately  that  the  civil  service  system 
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has  been  applied  to  the  ranger  corps, 
but  even  this  will  not  take  the  cowboy 
flavor  from  the  calling,  as  a  man,  to  be 
a  good  ranger,  must  know  more  about 
the  horse  and  the  wilderness  than  about 
books ;  and  who  knows  more  about 
horses  and  the  wilds  than  your  cow- 
puncher  ?  The  rangers  get  from  $60  to 
J>90  a  month,  and  they  are  under  forest 
supervisors  who  receive  from  $1,000  to 
$2,000  a  year.  Their  duties,  to  quote 
from  one  of  the  coldly  practical  bulletins 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  "  in- 
clude patrol  to  prevent  fire  and  trespass, 
estimating,  surveying,  and  marking  tim- 
ber, and  supervision  of  cuttings.  They 
issue  minor  permits,  build  cabins  and 
trails,  enforce  grazing  restrictions,  in- 
vestigate claims,  and  arrest  for  violation 
of  the  reserve  laws." 

But  from  none  of  the  Dry-as-dust  litera- 
ture of  the  Government  can  one  get  a 
clear  idea  of  the  charms  of  this  new 
profession — for  the  possibilities  to  be 
achieved  by  the  student  are  so  great  that 
it  must  be  termed  nothing  else  than  a 
profession.  In  order  to  gfive  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  duties  of  the  forest  ranger, 
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let  a  hypothetical  case  be  stated.  Sup- 
pose you  have  been  out  many  days  on 
the  trail — that  the  horses  have  cinch 
sores  and  the  horse  ranger  is  out  of 
temper  in  consequence,  that  the  "  grub  " 
is  running  low,  that  the  potatoes  have 
been  gone  for  days,  that  cold  weather 
has  set  in,  and  it  has  suddenly  developed 
that  the  bedclothing  under  the  big 
"  tarp"  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  four  men 
warm.  Suppose  all  this,  and  that,  with 
two  weary  days  yet  to  travel,  you  meet  a 
forest  ranger,  who  asks  you  to  follow  him. 
You  turn  off  the  main  road  on  to  a 
faintly  marked  trail  that  leads  down  into 
a  meadow,  beside  the  noisy  trout  stream 
along  which  you  have  been  traveling. 
As  you  emerge  into  a  clearing,  after  pass- 
ing through  some  bushes,  you  see  a  cabin 
set  against  some  bench  land  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  stream.  It  shows  but 
faintly  in  the  gathering  shadows  of  nig^t, 
but  something  about  the  very  sight  of 
the  rough  little  square  of  logs  spells 
Home.  As  you  enter  you  pass  under  a 
magnificent  pair  of  antlers  over  the  out- 
side of  the  door.  The  ranger,  who  has 
helped  unload  your  packs  and  turn  the 
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delighted  horses  out  on  the  mesa  where 
the  grass  is  rich  and  abundant,  soon  has 
a  merry  fire  going  in  the  stove.  There 
is  a  rough  but  wide  bunk  in  one  comer 
of  the  cabin,  and  several  rifles  leaning 
against  the  wall.  Pictures  from  the 
magazines  are  pasted  everywhere.  A 
house  cat  mews  and  purrs  in  content- 
ment about  the  ranger's  feet,  and  he 
stoops  to  stroke  it. 

"  I  never  know  if  I  am  going  to  find 
my  cat  when  I  come  back,"  he  says,  half 
apologetically.  "  The  bobcats  and  lions 
are  thick,  and  puss  is  hunted  as  well  as 
a  hunter.  She's  been  with  me  nearly  a 
year  now,  and  has  a  merry  time  bowling 
over  squirrels  and  chipmunks  and  birds 
when  I'm  away." 

As  the  ranger  mixes  dough  for  biscuit 
and  puts  a  few  potatoes  in  the  oven, 
he  tells  you  something  of  his  life — all 
brought  out  by  diplomatic  and  not  too 
curious  questioning.  He  is  from  Boston, 
and  has  been  in  the  service  only  a  few 
years.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  has 
fallen  in  quickly  with  the  ways  of  the 
country,  and  that  he  loves  the  life  he  is 
leading  in  the  wilds.     Before  the  meal  is 


over — and  it  is  a  meal  with  which  no 
housewife  could  find  fault — you  learn  a 
good  deal  about  this  new  calling  that 
arouses  your  interest,  and  you  conclude 
to  remain  a  day  and  follow  the  ranger 
through  the  course  of  his  duties. 

While  the  other  members  of  the  party 
are  out,  after  an  early  breakfast,  succumb- 
ing to  the  allurements  of  the  trout  stream, 
you  follow  the  ranger  to  the  mesa,  and 
soon  your  horse  and  his  little  Indian 
pony  are  saddled  and  you  are  off  to 
the  road  to  see  if  any  one  has  traveled 
the  highway  since  the  preceding  night. 
With  practiced  eye  the  ranger  scans  the 
road.  To  you  it  appears  to  be  a  confu- 
sion of  wagon  tracks  and  hoof-prints. 
But  it  is  all  a  printed  page  to  the  man  of 
the  forest.  He  sees  that  nobody  has 
been  along  the  road  for  hours,  and  when 
you  ask  him  how  he  knows,  he  replies 
with  a  laugh : 

"  It's  all  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  to  me, 
but  I  can't  explain  why.  I  can  tell  the 
age  of  a  pony  track,  and  whether  it  has 
been  made  by  a  horse  with  a  rider  or 
without,  and  I  can  tell  the  tracks  of  led 
horses,   but    there's   no   use   trying  to 
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explain  why.     It  all  has  to  come  with 
this  life,  I  guess." 

Acting  on  the  ranger's  hint,  you  turn 
your  horse,  and  soon  are  loping  down 
the  road  to  a  sawmill  which  has  been 
established  here  in  the  heart  of  the  tim- 
ber, miles  from  the  nearest  town.  Turn- 
ing into  a  road  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  lane  cut  through  the  heavy  timber, 
with  the  closely  shorn  stumps  making 
wagon  traffic  something  painful  to  think 
of,  you  arrive  at  the  sawmill, 
set  in  a  large  clearing. 
Here  are  some  of  the  usual 
evidences  of  the  sawmill's 
destructiveness — huge  logs 
piled  here  and  there,  im- 
mense piles  of  lumber,  and 
an  eloquent  pile  of  sawdust 
that  tells  of  the  work  of  the 
giant  circular  saw.  But 
somehow  one  gets  an  im- 
pression of  order  here  that 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
ordinary  sawmill  camp  off  a 
forest  reserve.  Thestanding 
timber  about  the  mill  seems 
to  be  as  thick  as  ever,  yet 
there  is  the  great  pile  of 
sawdust  and  the  immense 
piles  of  lumber  to  tell  of  the 
work  that  has  been  going 
on.  The  forest  ranger  ex- 
plains it  all.  It  is  the  result 
of  intelligent  forestry.  In- 
stead of  permitting  the  saw- 
mill men  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  timber,  choos- 
ing their  own  trees  and 
spoiling  as  much  as  they 
will, the  Government  hedges 
them  aboutwith  restrictions. 
The  thinning  out  of  trees  must  be 
done  by  the  forest  ranger  force,  and 
this  means  that  it  must  be  done  in- 
telligently and  with  an  eye  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  forest  rather  than  its 
destruction.  The  ranger  must  mark 
each  tree  that  is  to  be  cut  down.  This 
is  done  by  blazing  the  tree  well  toward 
the  bottom  and  about  six  feet  from  the 
ground  and  stamping  each  blaze  with  the 
magic  initials  "  U.  S."  This  stamp, 
which  is  driven  in  with  a  heavy  hammer, 
must  be  found  on  every  tree  that  is  cut 
down.      If  a  forest  inspector  happens 


along,  a£  he  is  likely  to  do  at  any  time, 
and  finds  that  a  sawmill  man  has  been 
cutting  trees  not  bearing  the  Government 
stamp,  the  contractor  pays  a  heavy  for- 
feit and  probably  loses  his  right  to  secure 
timber  on  Government  reserves. 

The  ranger  chooses  his  trees  with  care, 
and  with  a  view  to  thinning  out  the  forest 
to  best  advantage.  A  well-thinned  forest 
is  far  better  than  one  that  is  choked  with 
too  much  growth.     The  trees  grow  larger 


SCALING    LOGS 

and  finer  in  every  way,  more  snow  can 
settle  on  the  ground  and  will  be  pre- 
served longer,  thereby  aiding  in  giving 
the  streams  their  normal  flow,  and  ben- 
efits will  accrue  in  every  way.  Conse- 
quently the  selling  of  timber  from  Govern- 
ment reser\'es  is  nothing  but  beneficial. 
But  were  the  sawmill  men  permitted  to 
do  their  own  choosing,  the  timber  would 
soon  be  stripped  bare,  and  the  manifold 
benefits  which  the  forests  bnng  to  the 
country  would  be  lost. 

Not  only  must  the  forest  ranger  be  an 
expert  in  the  art  of  thinning  out  a  forest. 
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but  he  must  keep  careful  watch  to  see 
that  no  timber  is  cut  in  excess  of  contract. 
After  the  logs  are  brought  in,  each  one 
bearing  the  Government  stamp,  and 
each  stump  bearing  a  similar  mark,  the 
ranger  must  scale  the  cut  and  make  his 
computations.  Sometimes,  too,  it  turns 
out  that  a  bad  tree  has  been  selected — 
one  that  proved  hollow  at  the  heart, 
though  it  gave  no  such  indication  on  the 
surface.     This  tree  is  marked  with  an- 


BLAZIXG  TREES  THAT  ARE  TO  BE  CUT 

Other  form  of  stamp,  to  satisfy  any 
inspector,  and  the  sawmill  man  is  gfiven 
a  good  one  to  cut  in  its  stead. 

By  far  the  most  interesting  and  excit- 
ing part  of  the  forest  ranger's  work  is 
furnished  by  the  forest  fire.  Like  your 
city  firemen,  the  forest  ranger  is  always 
on  the  alert  for  a  blaze.  The  Govern- 
ment bulletins  always  lay  great  stress  on 
the  ranger  seeing  to  it  that  he  prevents 
forest  fires.  Perhaps  the  ranger  patrols 
a  territory  about  equal  in  size  to  the 
entire  State  of  Delaware,  and  this  injunc- 
tion sounds  more  ridiculous  when  it  is 


read  in  the  saddle  than  when  it  is  penned 
in  Washington.  Yet  the  forest  ranger 
goes  bravely  about  his  work.  He  warns 
every  camper  who  enters  his  pattol  limits 
to  be  very  careful  to  extinguish  all  camp 
fires  before  leaving  them.  Failure  to 
take  such  precaution  means  a  heavy  fine 
for  the  careless  camper  who  is  caught. 
But  once  in  a  while  a  camper  or  a  sheep)- 
herder  strolls  away  and  leaves  a  tiny 
camp  fire  burning.  The  wind  whirls  a 
few  sparks  into  a  dead 
pine,  whose  needles  are  as 
inflammable  as  cotton,  and 
soon  there  is  a  tall  pillar  of 
flame  shooting  into  the  sky. 
The  fire  leaps  from  tree  to 
tree,  and,  if  there  is  a  strong 
wind  blowing,  the  flames 
are  seemingly  beyond  all 
human  control.  But  the 
ranger  from  afar  has  seen 
the  column  of  smoke  and  is 
speeding  his  pony  for  help. 
If  there  is  a  sawmill  on  the 
reserve,  the  entire  force  is 
pressed  into  service.  Mes- 
sengers are  sent  for  the 
nearest  cowboys  and  ranch- 
men, and  the  forest  super- 
visor receives  a  hurry  call. 
The  Government  provides 
for  the  pressing  in  of  all 
available  ser\'ice  in  such 
emergencies,  and  allows  a 
liberal  stipend  to  its  volun- 
teer firemen.  Soon  there 
is  a  large  force  of  men  at 
the  scene  of  the  fire.  One 
part  of  the  force  is  set  at 
work  felling  trees  ahead  of 
the  fire,  while  the  rest  work 
at  the  side  lines,  in  the  endeavor  to  keep 
the  path  of  flame  from  being  enlarged. 
If  the  elements  are  kind  and  the  wind 
dies  down,  the  fire  may  be  over  in  a  few 
hours.  But  if  the  wind  is  unwavering 
and  the  forest  is  thi'-k  and  dry,  the  fight 
may  go  on  for  many  weary  days  and  end 
only  when  the  flames  have  spent  them- 
selves at  a  clearing.  In  such  a  case  the 
forest  ranger,  always  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  works  like  a  demon  night  and  day 
giving  instructions  to  the  new  hands  at 
the  game  and  encouraging  all  by  his 
example.     After  it  is  over  he  goes  back 
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to  his  cabin  and  writes  a  report,  as  well 
as  his  blistered  hands  will  allow,  and 
then  spends  several  uncomfortable  days 
wishing  he  had  made  the  statement  in 
four  lines  instead  of  six. 

Campers  do  not  always  start  forest 
fires,  however.  In  fact,  most  of  the  fires 
are  the  result  of  lightning  striking  dead 


game  from  extinction.  The  National  and 
State  game  laws  are  nowhere  as  rigidly 
observed  as  in  a  forest  reserve.  Your 
Western  ranchman  is  proverbially  careless 
with  his  rifle  at  all  seasons,  when  he  has 
nothing  more  than  a  local  game  warden 
to  fear.  Even  if  he  is  arrested,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  pick  a  jury  that  will 


WARNING  TO  CAMPERS  AND  HUNTERS 


trees.  For  this  reason,  after  a  tree  has 
been  cut  down  under  contract  in  a  forest 
reserve,  all  the  branches  must  be  removed 
or  burned  by  the  contractor.  This  pre- 
vents the  accumulation  of  an  inflammable 
carpet,  and  greatly  reduces  the  chances 
of  disastrous  fires. 

Not  only  is  the  forest  ranger  of  in- 
estimable service  to  the  Government  in 
extinguishing  and  preventing  forest  fires, 
but  he  is  the  means  of  preserving  wild 


convict  him,  for  the  reason  that  nearly 
all  residents  in  the  big  game  country  are 
"  in  the  same  boat."  It  is  only  the  out- 
sider— ^the  tourist  who  is  ignorant  or 
careless — that  receives  the  full  weight  of 
the  law  for  the  offense  of  killing  game 
out  of  season.  But  let  your  swaggering 
"  local  resident "  get  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  a  forest  reserve,  and,  behold  I  how 
his  attitude  changes  I  He  is  in  the  do- 
main of  the  Government,  and  he  is  careful 
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to  let  no  forest  ranger  catch  him  break- 
ing the  law.  Escape  from  punishment 
is  impossible,  and  in  consequence  the 
game  on  a  forest  reserve  is  let  alone, 
save  in  the  proper  and  lawful  time  for 
killing. 

Probably  there  is  more  big  game  in 
the  Yellowstone  and  Teton  reserves  than 
in  any  other  of  these  magnificent  forest 
domains  of  the  Government.  The  game 
in  Yellowstone  National  Park  has  been 
protected  at  all  seasons  for  many  years, 
and  consequently  it  has  increased  rapidly. 
Much  of  this  game  finds  its  way  out  of 
the  park  boundaries  into  the  reserves 
mentioned.  For  that  reason  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Teton  woods  are  thickly  peo- 
pled with  elk,  deer,  bear,  and  all  the 
other  wild  game  of  the  West.  A  ranger 
in  either  of  these  reserves  cannot  put  in 
a  day  on  the  trail  without  coming  across 
some  wild  game.  In  consequence  he 
learns  to  study  the  habits  of  the  animals, 
and  many  a  forest  ranger  can  give  lessons 
to  any  of  the  exponents  of  the  so-called 
wild  animal  school  of  fiction. 

In  fact,  all  the  secrets  of  the  wilds  are 
shared  with  the  forest  ranger.  Keen  of 
eye  and  ear,  the  man  who  rides  with 
such  grace  and  ease  along  the  heavily 
shaded  trails  of  the  forest  is  alert  every 
instant.     He  knows  alike  the  marks  of 


human  kind  and  of  the  shyest  creatures 
of  the  forest.  He  knows  every  form  of 
tree,  and  he  knows  the  needs  of  the 
forest  and  ministers  accordingly.  Under 
his  care  the  great  forests  of  the  West  will 
long  remain  the  haunts  of  wild  things. 
His  intelligent  system  of  forestry  will 
result  in  improving  the  ip'owth  of  the 
trees,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying  all 
the  lumber  needs  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  forests  on  the  Great  Divide 
will  become  better  preservers  of  snow- 
fall, and  for  that  reason  there  will  be  more 
water  for  irrigated  lands  in  midsummer 
and  fewer  floods  in  the  lower  lands  in 
the  spring.  No  longer  will  immense 
stretches  of  pine  be  swept  into  blackened 
and  ghastly  skeletons  by  forest  fires, 
because  the  ranger  is  on  hand  to  save. 

As  for  the  man  himself,  living  most  of 
the  year  alone  in  his  cabin,  reading  few 
books  but  good  ones,  and  getting  most 
of  his  study  first-hand  from  nature,  who 
shall  say  that  he  is  not  to  develop  into  a 
naturalist  that  will  make  all  others  seem 
ill  informed  in  comparison  ?  Apparently 
there  is  no  branch  of  the  Government 
service  that  promises  more  for  the  coun- 
try than  the  one  which  has  peopled  the 
wilds  of  the  West  with  its  picturesque, 
virile,  faithful,  and  studious  forest 
rangers. 
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A    BOAT   SCENE 

From  the  color-print  by  Toyokuni  (flourished  1770-179Q).  one  of  the  most  forceful  of  the  painters  of  the  Ukiyoyv 
("  Floating  World")  or  popular  school.    Hia  color  U  often  violent  and  harsh,  but  his  drawinf  is  always  vi^rtvou* 
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'HE  Japanese  are  an  art-loving 
people.  They  worship  the  beau- 
^  -»-  tiful,  whether  they  find  it  in 
,  nature  or  in  man's  simulation  of  nature. 
^  The  works  of  their  hands  are  more  deco- 
rative and  more  decorated  than  those  of 
any^  other  people.  As  far  as  possible, 
every  useful  object,  from  the  commonest 
utensil  to  the  dwelling-house,  is  made  a 
work  of  art.  But  the  most  popular  of 
all  art  works  are  pictures.  The  rich 
have  thc'r  costly  paintings.  The  poorer 
classes  have  their  color-prints.  These 
chromo  xylographs  are  hawked  in  the 
streets,  sold  in  the  smallest  shops,  in  the 
theaters,  everywhere — and  for  two  cen- 
turies have  been  even  more  popular  in 
Nippon  than  photographs  are  in  America 
to-day. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  rather  curious 
that  the  pictorial  was  the  last  of  the  arts 
of  Japan  to  receive  appreciation  in  the 
Western  world.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury after  Commodore  Perry  in  1854 
opened  to  Western  trade  the  ports  of  the  •• 
Mikado's  empire  (a  country  that  had  been 
closed  to  practically  the  whole  world 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years)  Amer- 
ican and  European  interest  in  Japanese 
art  was  confined  to  the  handicrafts — 
porcelains,  brocades,  bronzes,  carving. 
Japanese  pictures  were  unknown.  But 
when  they  did  become  known,  collectors 
and  connoisseurs  vied  with  the  best 
artists  of  Europe  and  America  in  their 
exploitation. 

In  1885  M.  Louis  Gonse,  of  Paris, 
after  careful  study  of  the  limited  mate- 
rial then  at  his  command,  pointed  out 
that "  the  history  of  painting  is,  in  Japan, 
more  than  anything  else  the  history  of 
art  itself.  The  study  of  its  progress,  its 
developments,  and  its  changes  alone  can 
throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of 
those  secondary  arts  which  we  call  deco- 
rative arts,  and  enable  us  to  jjenetrate 
into    the    depths    of    Japanese  taste." 


Edmond  de  Goncourt,  of  Paris,  Profes- 
sor William  Anderson,  of  London,  Dr. 
Justus  Brinckmann,  of  Berlin,  and  Mr. 
FenoUosa,  of  Boston,  were  among  the 
earlier  workers  whose  researches  led  to 
publications  throwing  light  on  the  un- 
known subject.  They  were  followed 
by  Von  Seidlitz,  Audsley,  Revon,  E.  F. 
Strange,  C.  J.  Holmes,  and  others,  and 
there  is  now  a  considerable  and  growing 
literature  on  the  subject;  but  as  yet, 
according  to  the  Japanese  themselves,  the 
understanding  and  appreciation  by  the 
Occidental  art-loving  public  of  Japanese 
art  have  made  only  a  small  beginning. 
Attention  has  been  given  chiefly  to  the 
later  art  of  Nippon,  but  the  antiquity  of 
this  pictorial  art  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  modem  European  nation,  extending 
over  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years  in 
continuous  lines  of  schools  and  styles  to 
the  present  time.  And  its  range  is  more 
varied,  probably,  than  the  pictorial  art  of 
any  other  country. 

The  leading  painters  of  the  last  twenty^ 
five  or  thirty  years,  especially  French 
painters,  and  those  who  have  gone  to 
the  French  for  schooling,  have  felt  and 
acknowledged  a  powerful  influence  from 
Japanese  pictures.  Jean  Francois  Millet 
testified  to  the  result  of  the  study  of 
Japanese  art,  and  many  of  his  best  effects 
of  atmosphere  are  attributed  to  Japanese 
suggestion.  Since  his  time  most  of  the 
prominent  French  painters  have  studied 
Japanese  masterpieces  to  their  gain,  and 
the  appreciation  of  Japanese  pictures  has 
been  steadily  spreading  in  Europe  and 
America.  In  England,  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  was  one  of  the  first  to  come 
under  their  appeal.  American  artists 
have  been  scarcely  second  to  the  French 
in  gladly  accepting  and  following  this 
influence.  In  the  case  of  Whistler  it 
might  almost  be  said  that  the  influence 
of  the  Japanese  was  predominant  in 
molding  his  style  and  method.     John 
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that  is  newest  and  best  in 
the  recent  landscape  art  of 
Europe  and  America.  And 
the  best  of  the  posters  of  the' 
last  two  or  three  decades 
would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible except  for  Japanese 
foundations. 

In  their  beginnings  the 
arts  of  Nippon  were  bor- 
rowed from  China  and 
Korea.  The  Japanese  are 
great  imitators.  But  they 
are  more  than  that.  They 
have  a  remarkable  talent  for 
adopting  and  assimilating 
the  ideas  of  others.  And 
oftener  than  not  they  im- 
prove those  ideas.  In  pic- 
ture-making they  have  so 
improved  upon  their  impor- 
tations by  their  artistic  touch 
and  finish  that  the  funda- 
mental features  have  be- 
come subordinate.  Their 
artistic  taste,  from  the  crea- 
tive point  of  view,  is  well-Ci^ 
^nigh      = ^'-         '-■''* 


mip^cahle.        And  ^ 
therein  lies  the  secret  of  the  ^  . 


DANCING  GIRL  TYING  HER  SASH 
Fnmi  the  color-print  by  Torii  Kyomlne  (17S0-17SD).  The  Japanrae  painter 
aims  by  the  use  of  flowing  lines  and  color  hannoniea.  combined  in  a  decorative 
maimer,  to  call  up  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder  the  mood  or  sensation  which 
would  be  inspired  by  the  object  depicted.  His  purpose  is  not  alone  to  portray 
his  model  but  as  well  to  set  forth  with  poetic  feeliog  the  spirit  of  his  subject. 

La  Farge  has  not  only  made  frank  avowal 
of  his  debt  to  the  Japanese  in  his  pic- 
tures, but  has  also  helped  to  spread  the 
Oriental  art  gospel  by  both  writing  and 
lecturing  on  the  subject.  Elihu  Vedder 
is  another  American  painter  who  has 
studied  Japanese  art  to  good  advantage. 
We  all  know  how  deeply  the  late  Robert 
Blum  was  enamored  of  things  Japanese. 
In  all  branches  of  decoration  the  in- 
fluence of  Japanese  art  is  pronounced. 
There  is  hardly  a  field  of  design  that 
does  not  bear  some  trace  in  line  or  color 
of  Japanese  ideas.  Japanese  painting, 
often  through  its  wonderfully  skillful  re- 
production by  color-printing,  has  been 
the  source  of  the  inspiration  of  much 


ever-spreading  influence  of 
Japanese  pictorial  art. 

The  Japanese  painter  is 
never   concerned  with  un- 
necessary accuracy.   He  fol- 
lows classical  traditions  and 
conventions,  and  nothing  is 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
presentment  of  one  central 
idea. 
It  is  universally  acknowledged  that 
the  Japanese  have  wonderful  command 
of  the  pencil  or  brush.     This  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  hereditary  gift  of 
the  race,  and  is  perfected  by  the  early 
education  in  the  use  of  the   brush   in 
writing.     Indeed,  as  Japanese  (and  Chi- 
nese) writing  is  really  a  system  of  short- 
hand pictures,  painting  is  considered  by 
the  Japanese  as  only  a  species  of  cal- 
ligraphy, and  in  the  critical  study  of  a 
picture  "  the  stroke  "  is  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  observation.    To  this  may  be 
attributed  much  of  the  grace  and  beauty 
of  the  lines  in  Japanese  pictures.     From 
the  nr.tive  point  of  view  the  chief  ei-cel- 
lence   in    a   picture    depends    oi>.   the 
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"stroke."  So  the  drawing 
in  Japanese  pictures  is  al- 
most invariably  good  draw- 
ing. Sometimes  it  is'to  the 
foreign  eye  extremely  con- 
ventional, conforming  to 
tradition  and  rule.  The 
native  and  the  foreign  con- 
ceptions of  the  subject  are 
often  widely  diflFerent.  In 
flowers,  insects,  biftis,  cer- 
tain animals,  and  material 
objects  with  which  Western- 
ers are  familiar,  the  drawing 
is  pronounced  excellent  by 
the  severest  Occidental 
critics.  It  is  held  to  be 
often  defective  in  the  human 
figure,  but  is  wonderful  in 
costumes  and  apparel.  It 
is  pre-eminently  successful 
in  conveying  impressions  of 
action  and  life ;  and  in  pro- 
portional relations,  while 
knowledge  of  the  hujnan 
figure  is  said  to  be  wanting, 
professors  of  anatomy  have 
yet  certified  to  its  absolute 
correctness  in  representa- 
tions of  several  animals. 
The  flight  of  birds  and  cer- 
tain attitudes  of  men  and 
quadrupeds  have  been  de- 
cried as  incorrect,  but  in- 
stantaneous photography 
has  vindicated  the  Japanese 
artist  and  demonstrated  his 
delineations  to  be  accurate. 

The  best  Japanese  -painters  are  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  elimination — they  kntJw 
what  to  leave  out.  In  landscape  espe- 
cially the  idea  of  treatment  is  to  give  no 
unimportant  details,  but  to  present  the 
essential  elements  of  a  picture  in  such  a 
form  that  the  beholder  may  be  able  to 
imagine  the  reality  for  himself. 

The  subject  of  perspective  in  Japanese 
pictures  has  occasioned  a  vast  amount 
of  discussion.    The  earliest  Caucasian 


GIRLS   PLAYING    WITH   GOLDFISH 


From  the  color-iarint  by  Utamaio  (1754-U06).  This  print,  u  mil  as  the  other 
illusttations.  exemplifies  a  notable  peculiarity  of  Japanese  pictures— the  omis- 
sion of  shadow.  They  ffive  form  and  color  without  aiminK  at  relief,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  tiaditioDal  conditions  that  imposes  simplicity  in  Japanese  art. 

there  are  not  wanting  students  of  the. 
subject  who  hold  that  in  aerial  perspec- 
tive the  Japanese  have  reached  a  stage 
of  development  to  which  no  other  artists 
have  ever  been  able  to  attain.  They 
care  very  little  for  architectural  drawing. 
They  scrupulously  avoid  rectangularity, 
having  no  use  for  the  T  square  and 
triangle.  Hence  they  do  not  make  par- 
allel lines  "  vanish  "  in  their  drawings. 
If  that  be  the  whole  of  perspective,  they 
know  nothing  of  it.  But  they  do  pre- 
critics  of  Japanese  art  denied  that  any  ~  serve  the  relation  between  distance  and 


such  thing  as  perspective  existed  in 
Oriental  pictures.  Then,  when  greater 
familiarity  with  such  pictures  became 
passible,  it  was  declared  that  in  most 
cases,  while  there  wa&^an  attempt  at 
perspective,  it  was  de^edly  faulty.  Now 


apparent  size  with  absolute  fidelity. 
They  use  an  individual  "  point  of  sight " 
for  each  line  as  well  as  for  each  figure, 
and  the  result  is  wonderfully  successful. 
There  is  no  such  distortion  as  is  inevi- 
tably found  in  a  "  perspective  drawing  " 
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FUJIYAMA    AND   THE   CELEBRATED    HINE-TREE    BRIDGE 

One  of  the  "  Hundred  Views  of  Fuji "  by  Hokusai.  An  interestins:  example  of  Japanese  perspective,  showing  the  happy  use 
of  two  horizon  lines.  The  eye  must  be  ab^jve  the  top  of  the  txees,  or  the  under  side  of  the  branches  would  be  seen.  But  the 
horizon  of  Fuji  is  in  the  lower  port  of  the  picture.  If  it  were  the  same  as  that  of  the  pines,  the  susgestiou  of  height,  gained 
by  seeing  the  clouds  under  the  pine-tree  bridge,  would  be  lost.  The  Japanese  preserve  the  relation  between  distance  and 
apparent  size  with  absolute  fidelity ;  but  they  do  not  make  pandlel  lines  "  vanish  "  in  their  drawings. 

Originality  and  fertility  of  design  in 
the  course  of  the  centuries  have  been 
developed  wonderfully.  In  the  early 
stages  of  Japanese  art  they  were  not 
conspicuous.  But  in  their  work  of  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries  the  Japanese 
artists  seem  to  have  struck  a  mine  of 
inexhaustible  resources  of  invention. 

A  notable  peculiarity  of  Japanese  pic- 
tures is  the  omission  of  shadow.  They' 
give  form  and  color  without  aiming  at 
relief.  And  this,  while  it  hinders  pic- 
torial treatment  of  some  things  hi^ly 
interesting  to  Occidental  artists,  also 
imposes  a  charming  and  enviable  sim- 
plicity. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  things  in 
Japanese  art  is  harmony  of  color.  No 
other  artists  have  ever  had  the  audacity 
to  group  together  such  brilliant  colors, 
the  genius  to  effect  such  combinations, 
and  still  preserve  the  general  harmony. 
^  Comparatively  few  Japanese  paintings 
of  any  importance  have  come  to  Amer- 
ica. The  best  of^them  are  held  as  price- 
less— almost    sacr^ — treasures   in   the 


of  the  Caucasian  who  adheres  to  one 
center,  or  "  point  of  sight,"  for  all  the 
lines  in  his  picture.  Western  artists  are 
only  just  beginning  to  find  out  the  value 
of  having  as  many  jxjints  of  accuracy  as 
possible  even  in  linear  representation. 
But  that  is  what  the  Japanese  have 
understood  for  centuries. 

They  could  not  know  this  and  put 
their  knowledge  into  practice  without 
becoming  adepts  in  composition.  A  pic- 
ture without  composition  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms — an  impossibility — for,  as 
John  La  Farge  has  pointed  out,  "we 
compose  in  our  very  way  of  looking  at 
nature,  without  ever  thinking  of  any 
copy,  any  imitation  of  this  appearance  of 
nature  in  art."  But  all  painters  do  not 
compose  their  pictures  equally  well.  The 
Japanese  artists,  as  a  class,  in  the  power 
and  balance  of  their  compositions,  sur- 
pass the  rest  of  the  world.  The  giowp- 
ing  of  figures  and  accessories,  or  of  the 
salient  points  of  a  landscape,  is  always 
made  as  far  as  possible  to  please  the 
eye  and  to  tell  the  tale. 
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Buddhist  temples,  and  cannot  be  re- 
moved. And  that  fact  takes  something 
of  the  stigma  from  the  following  words 
spoken  by  Mr.  Okakura-Kakuzo  in  the 
course  of  an  address  before  the  National 
Arts  Club  in  New  York  last  winter : 

Except  to  the  few  who  have  made  a  special 
study  of  it,  or  to  those  whose  real  insight  into 
beauty  has  made  it  possible  to  enter  into  its 
spirit,  the  real  meaning  of  our  national  paint- 
ing seems  not  to  have  been  grasped  by  the 
general  Western  public.  Japanese  painting 
is  still  known  through  the  color-prints  of  the 
popular  school,  and  the  flower  and  bird  pic- 
tures, which  represent  the  prettiness,  not  the 
seriousness,  of  our  artistic  efforts.  I  beg 
you  to  know  that  in  the  works  of  the  Japa- 
nese masters  lies  as  deep  a  philosophy  of  life 
and  religion  of  beauty  as  those  which  ani- 
mated the  creations  of  Western  art.  The 
mode  of  expression  is  different,  but  the  inten- 
sity of  the  emotion  is  the  same.  There  is  a 
certain  phase  of  Japanese  painting  which  is 
difficult  for  Western  comprehension  on  ac- 
count of  its  very  Eastern  nature.  The  mo- 
nistic trend  of  the  Eastern  thought  has  led 
to  concentration,  where  in  the  West  it, be- 
came expansive.  The  microcosmic  notion 
of  our  later  philosophy  has  even  accentuated 
the  tendency  to  express  with  simplest  means 
the  most  complex  ideas. 

Yet  most  of  the  characteristics  of  Jap- 
anese pictorial  art  may  be  studied  advan- 
tageously in  the  col- 
or-prints of  the  pop)- 
ular  school.  And 
these,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that 
they  are  despised 
of  the  Japanese 
connoisseur,  exert 
a  potent  charm, 
the  recognition  of 
which  is  constantly 
spreading  among 
.Vmerican  art-lov- 
ers. Such  a  fine 
collection  of  them 
as  that  presented 
to  the  New  York 
Public  Library  by 
Mr.  Charles  Stewart 
Smith  a  few  years 
ago  (and  kept  on 
permanent  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Lenox 
Library)  gives  us  a 
complete  panorama 
of  the  every-day  life 
of   the    people    of 


BEAUTY    WITH   A    MIRROR 

From  the  "  Hyaku  Bijin  4mw."  a  collection  of  painting! 
of  beauties  by  Haninobu  Nourished  1760.I78S),  wlmae  color 
effects  were  never  suipass^d  for  boldness  and  subtlety. 
The  dominant  colors  in  this  p>-int  are  dark  red  and  yellow. 
The  face  of  the  "  Beauty  "  does  not  appear  to  the  Western 
eye  to  be  specially  beautiful,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  even  in  portraiture  the  Japanei  e  artist  is  not  concerned 
with  tmnecessary  accuracy.  In  drawing  a  face,  or  a  land- 
scape, he  follows  classical  traditions  and  conventions,  and 
it  is  enouc:h  if  one  central  idea  is  convi'yed  and  the  picture 
as  a  whole  is  harmonious  and  decorative, 


Japan — shows  their  surroundings,  their 
habits,  customs,  costumes,  occupations, 
pastimes,  sports — and  does  this  with  a 
fascinating  simplicity  and  naiveti. 

These  curious  yet  charming  pictures 
are  printed  from  woodcuts.  In  the  art 
of  making  them,  chromo-xylography,  the 
Japanese  surpass  all  other  peoples.  Their 
method  is  this:  The  designer's  outline 
drawing  on  thin,  transparent  paper  is 
pasted,  face  downward,  on  a  prepared 
plank  of  cherry  (usually  measuring  about 
9  by  14  inches),  and  the  engraver  with 
knife  and  chisels  hollows  out  the  white 
spaces,  leaving  the  outline  in  relief. 
Proofs  are  then  taken  from  this  block, 
and  the  designer  marks  the  parts  to  be 
colored  on  different  sheets,  which  are  in 
turn  pasted  and  cut  on  other  planks,  one 
for  each  color.  The  wood  is  cut  along 
the  grain,  instead  of  across  the  end  of  it 
as  is  now  the  practice  of  the  Occidental 
woe  d-engra vers ;  and  as  the  tools  are 
knives,  not  gravers  which  Caucasians 
have  employed  since  Bewick's  time,  the 
process  is  that  sort  of  wood-cutting  which 
was  followed  in  Europe  up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is 
not  engraving  in  the  proper  meaning  of 

the  term. 

The  aim  of  the 
Japanese  wood-cut- 
ter is  to  show  the 
direction  of  the 
brush  in  painting, 
to  preserve  the  fea- 
tures of  an  original 
picture.  The  knife 
is  moved  in  the 
same  direction  as 
the  "  stroke  "  of  the 
brush,  and  thus  al- 
most exact  repro- 
ductions of  paint- 
ings are  made  by 
the  skillful  cutters. 
For  printing  from 
these  woodcuts  no 
press  is  used.  The 
ink,  or  paint — it  is 
always  a  water-color 
— is  applied  to  the 
block  with  a  brush. 
A  sheet  of  moist- 
ened paperis  placed 
carefully  on  it  and 
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the  back  of  the  paper  is  rubbed  with  a 
"  baren  "  until  the  impression  is  uniform- 
ly transferred.  The  skillful  printer  pro- 
duces his  various  tints,  hues,  shades,  and 
gradations  of  color  with  his  brushes  in 
j«ist  the  same  way  as  the  water-color 
painter  does.  As  each  color  requires  a 
separate  cut,  each  plank  has  its  regis- 
tering marks,  so  that  all  the  sheets  may 
be  placed  in  exactly  the  same  position 
and  so  insure  the  fitting  of  each  color 
with  the  others.  No  machinery  or  labor- 
saving  devices  are  ever  used.  To  prevent 
smearing  the  paper  from  ink  caught  in 
the  shallow  depressions  of  the  cut — for 
the  cutting  is  never  done  very  deeply — 
to  avoid  false  registering,  impure  color, 
and  numerous  other  pitfalls,  the  printer 
relies  solely  upon  his  experience  and  skill. 
Yet  the  trained  printer  works  with  aston- 
ishing celerity,  turning  out  3,000  sheets 
a  day  from  the  black  block,  and  700  or 
800  sheets  a  day  from  the  color  blocks. 
The  more  elaborate  pictures  require  any- 
where from  twenty-five  to  fifty  or  more 
impressions  for  their  completion. 

Crude  wood-engraving  had  been  prac 
ticed  in  Japan  from  an  early  period. 
The  Japanese  borrowed  block-printing 
from  the  Chinese  in  the  eighth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  but  color-printing 
did  not  begin  to  flourish  until  nearly  a 
thousand  years  later.  The  aristocratic 
Kano  and  Tosa  schools  of  painting  had 
in  a  measure  gone  to  seed  when  Matahei, 
a  Tosa  painter  of  the  late  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, broke  from  the  old  formalism  and 
tradition  of  exclusive  conventionality  and 
founded  the  school  of  Ukiyoy^,  or  paint- 
ing of  "  the  floating  world,"  by  depicting 
the  every-day  life  of  his  time  and  sur- 
roundings. 

"  Matahei's  designs  apparently  were  not 
engraved,"  says  Mr.  C.  J.  Homes  in  his 
admirable  little  book  on  Hokusai, "  but  he 
was  followed  by  three  designers  of  the  high- 
est merit — Moronobu,  Masanobu,  and  Su- 
kenobu — whose  work  gained  an  extensive 
popularity  among  the  lower  classes  by  skillful 
reproduction,  though  as  yet  the  prints  were 
restricted  to  black  and  white,  color  being 
occasionally  added  by  hand.  Though  the 
hand<oloring  was  often  exceedingly  skillful,' 
it  was  discarded  early  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  discovery  of  printing  colors 
from  a  second  block  was  made  by  Klyonobu 
(born  1688,  flourished  1710-30).  His  suc- 
cessors, Harunobu  and  Koriusai,  increased 
the  number  of  blocks  to  seven  or  eight,  and 


produced  color  efFects  that  in  boldness  and 
subtiety  were  never  surpassed  by  the  later 
artists.  Shunsho,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  carried  the  pyramidal 
Tosa  composition  to  perfection  in  his  book 
of  famous  beaudes.  Kiyonaga  introduced 
processional  arrangements  and  a  realism  of 
facial  expression  unknown  till  his  time. 
Utamaro  (17S4-1806)  practically  confined  him- 
self to  the  fair  ladies  of  the  Yoshiwara,  whose 
robes  and  gestures  were  combined  and  re- 
combined  in  a  thousand  elaborate  harmonies ; 
while  Toyokuni  gained  an  enormous  vogue 
as  a  pamter  of  the  stage,  whose  melo- 
drama lost  nothing  of  its  extravagance  in 
his  hands." 

Each  of  these  artists  had  many  pupils 
and  followers,  and  the  school  of  Ukiyoyd 
was  in  its  f>eriod  of  finest  development 
from  about  1770  to  1850.  Its  greatest 
exponent  wa^  Hokusai,  the  man  of  many 
names,  who  took  as  his  favorite  appella- 
tion, "Gwakio  Rojin  Manji"  (the  Old 
Man  Mad  about  Drawing). 

Hokusai  was  bom  in  1760  and  lived 
to  be  nearly  ninety  years  old,  dying  in 
1849.  In  boyhood  he  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  four  years  to  an  engraver, 
and  thus  gained  an  exceedingly  useful 
experience.  He  lived  a  life  of  poverty, 
but  he  worked  incessantly,  and  his  wodc 
revolutionized  Japanese  art.  His  versa- 
tility and  productiveness  were  marvel- 
ous. He  is  said  to  have  illustrated  a 
hundred  and  sixty  different  publica- 
tions, many  of  them  comprising  several 
volumes,  each  of  which  contained  not 
less  than  fifty  pictures.  Besides  these 
color-prints  there  were  innumerable 
studies  and  sketches,  and  scores  if  not 
hundreds  of  more  elaborate  paintings. 
His  designs  covered  every  field.  He- 
painted  portraits,  figure-pieces,  genre 
subjects  of  all  kinds,  still  life,  and  land- 
scap>es. 

One  of  his  series  of  sketches,  the 
"  Mangwa,"  fills  fifteen  volumes.  Its 
subjects  include  children,  gods,  priests, 
fishermen,  acrobats,  workmen ;  ladies  at 
their  toilet ;  men  sleeping,  pi-aying,  walk- 
ing, swimming ;  miners,  wrestlers,  danc- 
ers, negroes,  archers,  riders,  fencers, 
musketeers ;  mythological  and  historical 
heroes;  masks,  utensils,  animals  real 
and  imaginary,  birds,  insects,  fishes, 
plants,  trees,  flowers,  buildings,  ships, 
mountains,  waterfalls,  g^ns  and  cannon, 
landscapes,  and  caricatures  of  fat  and 
thin  men. 
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The  artist's  most  famous  work  is  the 
" ""  Hundred  Views  of  Fuji,"  published  in 
1834,  which  has  been  reproduced  in  an 
edition  published  in  England.  In  these 
pictures  the  venerated  mountain  is  seen 
from  a  hundred  different  points  of  view 


representing  the  man's  powers  at  their 
maturity :  the  "  Thirty-six  Views  of 
Fuji,"  the  "  Bridges,"  the  "  Waterfalls," 
the  "  Hundred  Poems,"  and  the  "  Flow- 
ers." The  spirit  of  the  man  is  best 
shown  by  what  he  said  of  himself  in  his 


THE   CHINESE   EMPEROR 


KILLING   THE    UELUGE   DRAGON 


From  the  color-print  by  Hokkei  (1790>1SS0),  a  pupil  of  Hokusai.  Qonventionality  of  treatment  shown 
coospicuously  m  the  waves.  Fine  Japanese  prints,  because  of  the  yellowish  tone  of  the  paper,  defy 
photography,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible,  uniortuoately,  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
delicate  beauties  of  the  orisinals. 


on  land  and  sea,  through  a  hundred 
varying  conditions  of  light  and  atmos- 
phere— in  snow,  in  rain,  in  mist,  in  fog, 
in  clear  air.  Its  base,  its  sides,  its  top, 
are  shown,  close  at  hand  and  from  afar. 
In  three  delightful  volumes  Fuji  ^ma 
receives  its  apjotheosis. 

Other  important  works  by  Hokusai 
are  "  The  Personages  of  Suikoden," 
"The  Heroes  of  China  and  Japan," 
"The  Glories  of  China  and  Japan,"  and 
the  great  series  of  larger  separate  plates 


preface    to    the    "  Hundred  Views    of 
Fuji :" 

From  the  age  of  six  I  had  a  mania  for 
drawing  the  forms  of  things.  By  the  time  I 
was  fifty  I  had  published  an  infinity  of 
designs  ;  but  all  I  have  produced  before  the 
age  of  seventy  is  not  worth  taking  into 
account.  At  seventy-three  I  have  learned  a 
little  about  the  real  structure  of  nature,  of 
animals,  plants,  trees,  birds,  fishes,  and  in- 
sf^cts.  In  consequence,  when  I  am  eighty,  I 
sh,\ll  have  made  still  more  progress ;  at  ninety 
I  iihall  penetrate  the  mystery  of  things  ;  at  a 
hundred  I  shall  certainly  have  reached  a  mar- 
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velous  stage ;  and  when  I  am  a  hundred  and  produced  in  the  golden  age  of  the  Ukiyo- 
ten  everytliing  I  do,  be  it  but  a  dot  or  a  line,  y^  ^  small  group  of  contemporary  artists, 
will  be  alive.  I  beg  those  who  hve  as  long  •'.  .  .  ^  vf,.  ^i.  •  ^  L  u-  j 
as  I  to  see  if  I  do  not  keep  my  word.  Writ-  striving  to  uplift  tiieir  art,  have  achieved 
ten  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  by  me,  once  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of  design  and 
Hokusai.to^IayGwakioRcjin  [the  Old  Man  color  that  are  full  of  promise.  Some  of 
Mad  about  Drawing].  the  best  wood-cutters  and  woodcut  print- 
On  his  death-bed  he  said, "  If  Heaven  ers  in  the  Island  Empire  are  just  now  put- 
could  only  grant  me  ten  more  years  I"  ting  their  knowledge  and  skill  to  excellent 
And  then,  when  he  knew  the  end  had  use  in  making  reproductions  of  the  old 
come,  "  If  Heaven  had  only  granted  me  masterpieces  of  Japanese  art  long  hidden 
five  more  years,  I  could  have  become  awayintheBuddhisttemples.andinacces- 
a  real  painter."  sible  to  all  but  a  few  favored  students  and 
Hokusai  had  some  clever  followers,  specialists.  The  first  portfolios  of  the 
but  the  popular  school  since  his  time  has  series  containing  these  reproductions, 
fallen  into  decay.  His  influence  is  still  which  have  recently  reached  New  York, 
powerful  in  the  work  of  the  Japanese  are  among  the  most  sumptuous  art  books 
artisans,  who  take  the  flowers,  birds,  ever  made,  the  excellence  of  many  of  the 
dragons,  figures,  landscapes,  with  which  prints  putting  the  best  American  mechan- 
they  decorate  their  potterj-,  bronzes,  ical  methods  of  reproduction  to  shame, 
lacquers,  and  other  handicraft  direct  In  them  will  be  aflforded  to  the  artists 
from  the  pictures  of  the  great  Hokusai.  and  art-lovers  of  the  Western  world 
While  most  of  the  color  prints  now  unprecedented  facilities  for  the  study  of 
made  in  Japan  are  vastly  inferior  to  those  Japanese  pictures. 


The   Lane   at   Lang 

By  Meribah  Philbrick  Abbott 

This  is  the  Lane,  that  from  the  dusty  road 
Leads  to  wide  pastures,  and  the  singing  shade 
Of  purple  pines  and  heaven-pointing  firs 
Up  to  the  green  hill's  mystic  crownfed  top. 
A  rainbow  path  of  blossoms:  goldenrod, 
The  delicate  laces  of  the  caraway, 
I'rimrose,  and  meadow  pink,  and,  born  of  June, 
Dried  roses  with  the  spice  of  cinnamon 
Haunting  their  petals. 

Here  the  south  wind  stirs 
The  hazel  branch,  or  whispers  to  the  birch. 
Whose  listening  leaves  gleam  silver  in  the  sun 
And  tremble  softly  at  his  light  caress : 
Through  warp  of  fern  and  many-fingered  vine 
The  scarlet  lily  rears  her  haughty  head. 
Spuming  the  lowly  yarrow  at  her  feet 
In  vaunting  pride  .  .  .  And  all  the  perfumed  way 
Thrills  with  the  pulse  of  litde  lives — the  bee 
Seeking  the  clover's  heart,  the  cricket's  cry. 
The  shrill  cicada  in  the  crannied  wall ; 
And,  wing  to  wing,  twin  jewels  set  in  gold — 
The  ruby's  flame,  the  sapphire's  glowing  blue — 
A  humming-bird  and, 'Vagrant  butterfly 
Brushing  the  milkw/ed's  honey-flowered  stalk. 
Come,  let  us  follo;fr  to  the  rainbow's  endl 
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THE   COLLECTION   OF 
ANTIC^UITIES 

BY  OLIVER  S.  TONKS,   PH.D. 


MOST  people  who  visit  a  museum 
know  more  or  less  vaguely  that 
many  of  the  objects  of  ancient 
art  shown  there  have  been  dug  up  from 
tombs  or  ancient  ruins.  Few,  however, 
are  aware  of  the  steps  by  which  they 
finally  arrive  in  the  glass  cases  where 
they  are  exhibited. 

It  should  be  understood  at  the  outset 
that,  at  least  in  Greece,  random  digging 
for  ancient  treasures  is  not  allowed.  In 
order  to  conduct  excavations  one  must 
have  a  permit  from  the  Government ; 
and  even  when  this  is  obtained  it  is 
understood  that  whatever  finds  are  made 
must  be  turned  over  to  the  national 
authorities.  In  spite  of  this  restriction, 
however,  the  peasants 
often  dig  on  the  sly, 
and,  when  they  find 
anything,  keep  it  se- 
cret until  they  can 
disjxjse  of  it  to  some 
occasional  collector, 
or  can  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  dealer  in 
Athens  or  some  other 
city.  In  other  cases 
valuable  objects  are 
brought  to  light  by 
the  plowing  of  a  field 
or  the  digging  for 
the  foundations  of  a 
building.  In  the  lat- 
ter instance,  and  even 
when  excavations  are 
being  carried  on  by 
the  Government  or 
under  its  permission,  the  workmen  often 
make  away  with  treasures.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  for  a  man  digging  in  a  trench,  if 
he  sees  a  gem  or  a  piece  of  gold,  to  bury 
it  in  the  clay  that  adheres  to  the  bottom 
of  his  shoe,  and,  when  the  opportunity 
offers,  to  slip  it  into  his  pocket. 

Not  long  ago,  during  excavations  con- 
ducted with  the  jjermission  of  the  Greek 


A   FORGED  ROMAN   MARBLE  RELIEF 
Betrayed  by  the  clumsiness  of  its  execution 


Government,  certain  architectural  frag- 
ments came  to  light,  among  which  were 
several  lion-masks  from  the  marble  cor- 
nice of  a  building.  These  heads,  with  ■ 
the  other  finds,  were  placed  in  a  tempo- 
rary storehouse  until  they  could  be 
shipped  to  the  National  Museum  in 
Athens.  But  in  some  way  one  of  the 
heads  disappeared — stolen,  probably,  by 
one  of  the  workmen.  Some  years  later 
a  gentleman  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
excavations  was  examining  the  exhibits 
of  a  certain  museum,  when  his  eye  was 
arrested  by  a  lion's  mask  of  marble. 
Struck  by  its  familiar  appearance,  he 
asked  to  see  it  close  at  hand,  and  upon 
examining  it,  recog^nized  the  marble  as 
the  one  that  had  dis- 
appeared from  the 
storehouse  at  the  ex- 
cavations. It  had 
passed  from  the 
hands  of  the  thieving 
workman  to  a  dealer 
or  collector  and  by 
him  had  been  sold  to 
the  museum,  which 
was  absolutely  in  ig- 
norance of  its  prove- 
nance. 

Another  instance 
of  this  sort  of  thiev- 
ing, although  of  a 
much  less  important 
nature,  came  to  my 
attention  while  on  a 
bicycle  trip  through 
Boeotia.  My  friends 
and  I  had  stopped  at  a  place  on  what 
used  to  be  the  shore  of  the  ancient 
Lake  Copais,  when  a  white-bearded,  red- 
fezzed  peasant  approached  me  and  slyly 
drew  from  the  bosom  of  his  shirt  an 
ancient  Greek  oil-jug.  This  he  wished 
to  sell  me,  and  with  many  mysterious 
gestures  conveyed  to  me  that  his  pws- 
session   of   it   must   be   kept   a  secret. 
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GENUINE   AND   FORGED  TERRA   COTTA    FIGURINE 

Aside  from  the  difference  in  surface,  which  the  photosraph  does  not  show,  the  forgery  differs  from  the  oriciiuU  in  the 
round,  uncertain  folds  of  the  drapery.  The  fonter  did  not  wish  to  make  the  model  too  sharp,  and  in  tryins  to  make  it 
look  "  weathered  "  he  produced  the  blunt  folds  shown  in  the  picture. 


The  laughter  and  joking  of  the  other 
peasants  who  stood  around  us  told  me, 
however,  that  it  was  an  open  secret. 
After  my  refusal  of  the  vase  he  sold  it 
to  one  of  my  friends  for,  I  think,  a  dollar. 
I  learned  shortly  afterward  that  he  had 
probably  sneaked  it  away  from  some 
excavations  that  had  been  lately  carried 
on  in  the  neighborhood. 

While  many  of  the  trivial  objects  thus 
obtained  may  remain  in  the  peasants' 
possession  until  they  can  dispose  of 
them  to  a  tourist,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
more  valuable  antiquities  find  their  way 
sue 


into  the  hands  of  the  dealers.  These 
men  are  ■  in  touch  with  the  collectors, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  agent  of  the 
museum  (for  all  great  museums  have 
men  who  collect  for  them)  to  be  on  hand 
first  when  a  prize  turns  up.  In  many 
cases,  where  the  agent  has  been  a  good 
customer,  the  dealer  will  send  him  word 
when  anything  is  discovered.  A  case 
of  this  sort  once  happened  when  a 
dealer  had  been  carrying  on  surreptitious 
digging.  He  had  received  word  from 
the  man  who  was  doing  the  work  for 
him  that  a  "  find  "  of  terra  cottas   bad 
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been  made.  Supposing  them  to  be  of 
the  ordinary  kind  that  had  been  turning 
up,  he  said  to  a  collector  with  whom  he 
did  considerable  business  that  he  might 
like  to  run  out  to  the  place,  and,  when 
he  had  seen  the  things,  make  an  offer 
for  them.  The  collector  did  so,  and,  to 
his  surprise,  found  among  a  lot  of  com- 
mon things  a  head  of  exceptional  beauty. 
Knowing  that  the  dealer  was  unaware  of 
this,  he  made  a  moderate  oflfer,  which 
was  accepted,  with  later  regret,  by  the 
dealer. 

After  the  ancient  treasures  have  been 
sold  by  the  peasants  or  the  dealers  to  the 
collectors,  there  remains  the  task  of  get- 
ting them  out  of  the  country.  In  Greece 
and  Italy  this  is  dif- 
ficult, owing  to  the 
stringent  laws  in 
these  countries  rela- 
tive to  ancient  ob- 
jects of  art.  If  they 
have  a  great  value, 
exportation  is  likely 
to  be  forbidden. 
Many  devices, 
therefore,  are  re- 
sorted to  in  order 
to  evade  the  law. 
In  one  instance  an 
attempt  was  made 
to  take  a  life-sized 
marble  statue  out  of 
one  of  these  coun- 
tries. The  bulk  of 
it  made  passage 
through  the  cus- 
toms difficult,  so  it 
was  hidden  in  a  cart 
of  grain  to  be  driv- 
en to  the  border. 
Unfortunately,  the 
man  who  drove  the 
cart  was  intercept- 
ed before  the  bor- 
der was  reached. 
As  a  result  he  spent 
a  long  term  in 
prison.  At  another 
time  I  heard  of  a 
customs  officia  1  who 
used  to  visit  the 
home  of  a  man  who 
was  shipping  out 
antiquities,       and, 


THE  GOLDEN   TIARA   OF  SAITAPHERNES 
This  beaotiful  work  of  art  has  been  attacked  as  a  forsery 
on  the  ground  that  it  bears  decorations  belonging  to  two 
widely  seiarated  periods. 


after  a  survey  of  the  room  in  which  they 
were  stored,  would  say,  "  What  you  have 
here  should  pay  about  six  hundred  francs 
duty.  You  pay  me  sixty,  and  I  think 
that  it  will  be  all  right."  In  yet  another 
instance  a  German  professor,  wishing  to 
carry  out  from  Greece  a  valuable  object, 
concealed  it  in  his  camera,  and,  by  tell- 
ing the  customs  officials  to  be  careful 
not  to  let  in  any  light,  got  his  camera  and 
its  contents  through  undetected. 

When  ancient  treasures  have  reached 
their  final  destination,  if  that  be  a  mu- 
seum, it  is  the  duty  of  the  curator  to 
assign  them  to  their  proper  places  in 
the  collection.  This,  on  the  face  of  it, 
would  seem  a  comparatively  easy  task. 
But,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  often  the 
place  of  finding  is 
unknown,  or  inten- 
tionallygiven  incor- 
rectly, the  curator 
is  comp)elled  to  de- 
pend on  internal 
evidence,  to  assign 
them  their  proper 
labels.  Thus,  for 
instance,  he  may 
know  from  the  par- 
ticles of  mica  in  the 
clay,  or  the  gilding 
on  the  surface,  that 
a  statuette,although 
marked  by  the  deal- 
er as  from  Boeotia, 
really  came  from 
Myrina,  or  Smyrna, 
in  Asia  Minor. 
Again,  by  the  pecu- 
liar greenish  tint  of 
the  clay  and  the 
system  of  decora- 
tion he  may  know 
that  a  certain  un- 
labeled base  came 
fromCorinth.  While 
usually  the  naked 
eye  suffices  to  as- 
certain the  prove- 
nance of  objects,  at 
times  even  the  mi- 
croscope is  called 
in,  so  that  in  reality 
the  curator's  work 
approaches    nearer 
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FOUR    GENUINE   TERRA    COTTA   FIGURES  OF   EROS 
The  forgrd  Eros  below  differs  (rom  this  grroup  of  originals  in  lacking  the  chaimlng  dantiness  of  expression  in  the  fj«. 
and  in  being  clumsily  modeled  in  the  body.    The  photograph  does  not  show  the  "  faked  "  surface.    The  work,  howeier, 
is  good  and  shows  how  close  a  forger  may  come  to  producing  a  passable  antique. 


to  a  science  than  an 
art.  If,  however,  his 
attention  were  direct- 
ed only  to  assigning 
to  their  places  the 
various  objects  of  the 
"  sendings "  of  the 
agents  of  the  museum, 
his  work  would  be 
comparativelysimple. 
But,  unfortunately, 
among  the  things 
that  come  there  are 
apt  to  be  forgeries. 
So  great  has  become 
the  demand,  on  the 
part  of  wealthy  pri- 
vate collectors  and  of 
the  agents  of  mu- 
seums, that  men  who 
are  not  only  clever 
with  their  hands  but 
cfften  possess  a  con- 
siderable amount  of 
classical  knowledge 
have  found  it  profitable  to  forge  antiqui- 
ties so  earnestly  sought. 

At  times  the  forger  is  content  to  take 
ancient  fragments  of  ancient  vases  or 
statuettes  and  complete  them  with  clay 
or  plaster  of  Paris.  These  new  "  old  " 
wares  he  then  paints  up  and  passes  to 
the  unsuspecting — and  sometimes  su.s- 
pecting — purcha.ser  as  real  antiques. 
The  story  is  told  of  a  forger  in  Athens 
that  he  protested  that,  when  he  had 
finished    "improving"    an    antique,    he 

SOS 


FORGED    TEKKA    ( DTTA    EROS 


himself  could  not  al- 
ways tell  where  the 
genuine  part  ceased 
and  the  false  began. 
Under  such  circum- 
stances it  may  not 
be  wondered  that  at 
times  even  experts 
are  tricked. 

The  following  in- 
cident shows  how 
forgeries  turn  up  in 
very  unexpected 
places.  One  hot  day 
in  May  a  party  of  us 
were  toiling  up  a 
steep  ascent  in  the 
island  of  Melos  when 
we  saw  above  us  a 
number  of  Greeks 
seated  on  a  parapet 
of  ruins.  We  had 
been  cruising  long 
enough  among  the 
j^igean  Islands  to 
know  that  these  people  of  the  place  had 
.seen  our  ship  drop  anchor  in  the  w-ater 
below,  and  were  now  waiting  to  sell  us 
antiquities.  At  the  sight  of  these  Greeks 
one  of  our  number,  a  tireless  Scotch 
woman,  scrambled  ahead  of  us  to  the 
top,  where  we  could  soon  see  her,  wind- 
blown and  outlined  against  the  blue  sky. 
bargaining  for  a  vase.  When  we  reached 
the  top  after  a  more  leisurely  climb,  she 
put  her  purchase  in  my  hands  and  asked 
me  what   I    thought  of  it.     My    hands 
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were  moist  with  perspiration  from  the 
exertion  of  the  climb,  and  for  an 
answer  to  her  question  I  held  them 
out  to  her  all  blackened  from  grasping 
the  vase.  The  sweat  had  attacked  the 
modern  paint  with 
which  it  was  cov- 
ered, and  by  thus 
coining  off  on  my 
hands  the  color  had 
betrayed  its  falsity. 
The  whole  vase  had 
been  patched  up 
from  six  or  seven 
pieces  and  then 
painted  over  to  con- 
ceal the  repairing. 

In  the  case  of 
the  painted  Greek 
vases,  however,  it 
is  a  fairly  simple 
matter  to  detect 
the  forgeries.  The 
black  pigment  with 
'  which  the  ancient 
vases  are  decorated 
was  baked  on,  and 
so  has  become  a 
glaze.  While  it  is 
of  course  possible 
to  break  through, 
as  one  might  thin 
glass,  if  care  is 
taken  not  to  do  this 
one  might  scratch 
from  now  until  eter- 
nity without  affect- 
ing the  glaze.  The 
secret  of  the  com- 
position is  yet  un- 
known, and  has  baf- 
fled as  prominent 
chemists  as  those 
associated  with  the 
Sfevres  potteries. 
So,  unless  some  one 
has  discovered  its 
make-up  and  keeps  it  to  himself,  we 
have  one  sure  means  of  detecting  forged 
vases ;  for  the  paint  used  by  the  forgers 
may  either  be  washed  off  by  acids  or 
scratched  with  a  knife. 

The  detection  of  "  faked  "  terra-cotta 
statuettes  is  not  so  easy.  A  few  years 
ago  it  used  to  be  considered  a  good 
proof   of  antiquity    if    you    could   find 


FORGED  SVRACUSAN  STATEK 

The  spuriousncss  of  this  coin  is  marked  by  the  Hat,  liard 
treatment  df  the  profile  and  the  sharp,  angular  handlinft 
of  the  eyebrow  of  .\rethusa.  The  form  of  the  upsilons 
in  the  word  meaning  "of  the  Syracusans**  is  wTOnft.  and 
the  direction  of  the  writing  of  the  word  is  unusual. 


FORGED  SVRACttSAN  STATER 
From  a  cast  of  the  coin 
This  forgery  is  much  more  clever  titan  the  other.  The 
head  of  Arethusa.  however,  lacks  the  rich,  high  modeling 
that  belongs  to  this  type.  The  eye  is  not  so  deeply 
shadowed  as  usual.  The  reverse  exhibit.s  a  peculiarity  in 
the  fact  that  the  calf  of  Heracles's  right  leg  is  scarcely 
shown.  His  bent  foot  is  all  out  of  proportion.  The  forger 
made  an  attempt  to  reproduce  the  dull  gold  finish  of  the 
genuine,  but  failed.  This  forgery  was  offered  for  sale  for 
four  hundred  dollars. 


traces  of  small  roots  on  any  statuette. 
These  would,  of  course,  point  to  a 
long  burial  in  the  ground.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  forger  learn  that  these 
marks  were  looked  for  than  he  pro- 
ceeded to  grow 
roots  on  his  statu- 
ettes by  burying 
them  in  his  back 
yard  for  a  few 
months. 

Perhaps  as  profit- 
able a  field  as  any 
for  the  modern 
forger  is  in  the  pro- 
duction of  "  an- 
cient "  coins.  The 
coins  of  Sicily,  es- 
pecially those  of  the 
larger  denomina- 
tion, because  of 
their  real  beauty, 
have  been  much 
sought  after  by  col- 
lectors ;  and,  as 
there  seemed  to  be 
a  chance  of  the 
supply  not  meet- 
ing the  demand, 
the  forger  has  un- 
dertaken to  keep 
the  market  fur- 
nished with  them. 
He  knows  that  it  is 
useless  to  cast  his 
coins  from  molds 
taken  from  the 
ancient  ones,  be- 
cause the  coin  col- 
lector can  tell  by 
the  use  of  a  glass, 
or  even  by  the  look 
or  the  "  feel,"  that 
such  coins  are  false. 
He  therefore,  like 
the  ancients,  cuts 
a  die  and  strikes 
his  coin,  thus  producing  a  work  that  is 
different  from  the  real  coin  only  in  a 
lack  of  grace  that  is  present  in  the 
genuine  one. 

Scarabs  have  offered  great  opportu- 
nities for  forging.  These  objects,  which 
have  been  found  in  countless  numbers 
in  Egyptian  tombs,  were  supposed  by 
the   ancients   to   possess   a    mysterious 
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power.  They  represent  the  black 
"tumble  beetle,"  which,  since  it  was 
supposed  to  exist  only  in  the  male,  was 
taken  as  the  symbol  of  everlasting  life. 
These  were  sewed  up  in  the  mummy 
wrappings.  From  their  great  age  and 
supposed  mystic  power  they  found  a 
ready  market  with  tourists.  As  soon  as 
this  became  known  the  forgers  began  to 
reproduce  these  "  beetles,"  with  all  their 
talismanic  markings,  even  at  times  using 
bits  of  ancient  Egyptian  porcelain  ;  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  few  ordinary  tourists 
now  visit  Egypt  without  bringing  away  a 
few  of  these  treasures,  which  they  have 
obtained  from  the  Arabs  or  other  natives 
who  act  as  distributing  agents  for  the 
forgers. 

Not  long  ago  a  friend  of  mine  had  in 
his  possession  a  marble  headboughtsome 
years  before  on  the  authority  of  people 
who  professed  to  know  about  ancient 
sculpture.  In  style  the  head  belonged  to 
one  of  the  best  periods,  and  in  spite  of  a 
few  minor  breaks  and  a  rusty  color,  due 
presumably  to  weathering,  it  was  still 
very  well  preserved.  The  fragment, 
moreover,  had  the  further  interest  of 
showing  what  seemed  to  be  ancient  re- 
pairing. It  proved,  nevertheless,  to  be 
a  forgery,  and  the  discovery  came  about 
in  this  way.  One  day  my  friend  began 
absent-mindedly  to  clean  out  the  dirt 
from  one  of  the  curls  with  his  penknife. 
After  poking  a  few  times  he  found  that 
the  dirt  was  only  on  the  surface,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  drill-hole  which 
formed  the  center  of  the  curl  was  filled 
with  wax.  When  this  wax  was  removed, 
the  sides  of  the  hole  were  as  white  as 
newly  cut  marble.  Had  the  forger 
stained  the  hole  throughout  and  then 
filled  it  with  dirt,  the  head  might  still 
have  been  unchallenged. 


Perhaps.the  most  notorious  piece  of 
work  that  has  been  attacked  as  a  for- 
gery is  the  golden  tiara  of  Saitaphemes, 
which  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Louvre. 
The  work  is  of  pure  pale  gold,  such 
as  the  ancients  used,  and  shows,  besides 
several  scenes,  a  long  inscription  telling 
that  the  people  of  Olbia  presented  this 
tiara  to  their  governor,  Saitaphemes.  The 
decoration,  beaten  from  the  inside,  is 
exquisitely  executed,  and  the  scenes  are 
such  as  one  might  expect  in  Greek  art 
But,  according  to  those  who  attack  the 
piece,  they  are  not  found  on  works  of 
the  same  period.  The  forger,  in  other 
words,  has  combined,  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly, decorations  that  really  belong 
centuries  apart. 

Many  more  instances  of  forgeries 
might  be  cited  but  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  not  always  safe  to  do  so.  This,  at 
first  glance,  may  seem  strange,  but  I 
think  that  it  can  be  easily  made  clear. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  one  were  to  pub- 
lish a  picture  of  one  of  the  many  ia\se. 
terra  cotta  figurines  that  were  put  on 
the  market  here  some  years  ago.  A 
purchaser  of  these  "  fakes  "  might  see 
the  picture,  and,  noting  the  strong  re- 
semblance it  bore  to  one  that  he  pos- 
sessed, might  go  to  the  dealer  who 
furnished  him  with  it  and  demand  an 
explanation.  The  dealer,  thus  put  on 
the  defense,  would  call  upon  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  picture  to  prove  the  forgery. 
This  might  not  always  be  an  easy  task, 
and  as  these  dealers  in  "  fakes  "  are  often 
willing  to  go  to  any  extreme  to  protect 
themselves,  even  to  the  extent  of  engag- 
ing in  a  lawsuit,  one  is  hesitant  about 
placing  one's  self  in  a  position  open  to 
attack.  This  state  of  affairs  probably 
explains  the  slight  exposure  of  artistic 
frauds  that  has  been  made  in  the  pasL 
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THE/  TWIN  CITY 
OF  THI^  MAGYARS 

By  Elbe/Rt  F.  BaivDwin 


THf  MTAL  MLACe,  »UtwnsT 

A  THOUSAND  years  ago  Arpad 
left  his  ancient  home  in  Asia 
and  settled  on  the  Danube.  The 
country  about  him  had  been  known  to 
the  Romans  as  Pannonia.  They  had  a 
colony  at  Aquincum,  now  Buda.  But 
Arpad,  the  founder  of  Hungary,  could 
hardly  have  anticipated  the  kind  of 
capita]  we  call  Budapest.  In  his  mind 
any  city's  character  must  have  been 
Oriental. 

Yet,  as  we  look  about  here,  everything 
seems  Occidental.  On  one  side  of  the 
river,  as  we  approach  the  capital  of  the 
Hungarian  half  of  the  Austrian  Empire, 
apparently  the  most  prominent  building 
is  the  great  ParHament  House,  and  it  is 
Gothic  in  style.  On  the  other  side 
ever)rthing  seems  dominated  by  the 
Royal  Palace,  a  Renaissance  building. 
And  as  we  step  ashore.  Occidentalism, 
not  Orientalism,  is  present  before  us,  in 
the  Ferencz-Jozsefs  Rakport — the  Francis 
Joseph  quay  along  the  river;  in  the 
KoriSt  or  Ringstrasse  encircling  the  town ; 
in  the  broad,  well-paved  avenues  within 
it;  in  the  electric  railways  running  over 
and  under  those  avenues ;  in  the  well- 
appointed  caf^s  and  shops  along  the 
boulevards,  full  of  the  brisk,  bustling 
life  of  evident  prosperity ;  in  the  churches, 


museums,  theaters,  clubs,  and  parks 
aplenty.  All  speak  of  present  fullness, 
fruitfulness,  progress  of  life ;  none  give 
an  impression  of  apathy,  stagnation,  or 
decay. 

Buda  lies  high  on  the  Danube's  right 
bank ;  Pest,  low  on  the  left  bank.  Buda 
has  the  Palace;  Pest,  the  Parliament. 
Few  structures  have  such  a  setting  as 
has  this  Kirdly  Palota,  or  Royal  Palace, 
standing  on  the  site  of  that  older  palace 
which  for  centuries  was  the  residence  of 
the  Kings  of  Hungary  until  the  Turk 
drove  them  out  and  remained  master  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  The  Palace 
overlooks  many  miles  of  the  Danube's 
course  from  the  Black  Forest  to  the 
Black  Sea.  The  river  flows  swiftly 
along,  two  hundred  feet  and  more  below 
us — the  ugly  yellow,  not  "  the  beautiful 
blue  Danube."  The  Palace  is  a  huge 
affair ;  it  contains  nearly  nine  hundred 
rooms.  It  was  begun  in  the  reig^n  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  restored  in  our  own 
day  by  those  eminent  architects,  Ybl  and 
Hauszmann.  Several  times  a  year  the 
Palace  is  inhabited  by  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, who  is  also  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  far-sightedness,  tact,  sagacity,  and 
self-control  of  this  monarch  have  justly 
endeared  him  to  his  subjects. 
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From  the  Palace  the  tourist  is  fairiy 
sure  to  walk  along  the  Bastei  Promenade, 
crowning  the  heights  of  Buda,  and  finally 
he  arrives  at  the.  Honv^d  Monument, 
which  commemorates  the  Hungarian 
struggle  for  independence  in  1 848.  Such 
a  walk  gives  to  him  a  capital  idea  of  the 
city's  extent  and  configuration.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  many  delightful 
drives  and  pretty  villas  on  the  hills  back 
of  Buda.  These  have  all  been  created 
in  the  last  few  decades ;  indeed,  Maurus 
J<5kal,  the  novelist,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  only  half  a  century  ago 
the  Svabhegy,  now  covered  by  modem 
houses,  was  still  a  primeval  forest,  a 
paradise  for  foxes.  The  Svdbh^fj',  or 
Schwabenberg,  is  so  called  from  the  en- 
campment of  the  Swabian  troops,  when 
the  Turks  were  expelled  from  Buda. 

Between  Buda  and  Pest  lies  the  large 
Margit-Sziget,  or  Margaret  Island.  It 
was  the  property  of  the  late  Archduke 
Joseph,  the  Emperor's  cousin.  More 
than  any  other  member  of  the  Imperial 
family  this  prince  interested  himself  in 
things  Hungarian,  and  when  he  died  last 
June  was  lamented  by  rich  and  poor 
alike  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  par- 
ticular, he  loved  to  study  the  customs  of 
the  gypsies,  and  hence  was  popular  with 
them.  He  wrote  several  volumes  on 
their  life  and  conditions  of  existence. 
He  also  wrote  a  grammar  of  the  Romany 
language,  and  thus  gave  a  certain  literary 
status  to  it.  The  Archduke's  great  serv- 
ice to  Budapest,  however,  lay  in  his 
transformation  of  Margaret  Island,  once  a 
royal  hunting-ground,  into  a  perfect  park. 
He  presented  this  park  to  the  people. 
Apparently  they  enjoy  it  to  the  utmost, 
especially  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays, 
when  there  is  military  music.  Here  are 
paviligns  and  restaurants  and  hotels  and 
villas,  and  a  vast  rose  garden,  full  of 
blooming  rose-trees,  seemingly  of  every 
variety,  and  here  also  may  be  found  a 
good  specimen  of  the  Hungarian  fiirdo, 
or  bath.  Margaret  Island,  one  of  the 
two  great  playgrounds  of  the  city,  is 
admirably  placed.  It  is  connected  with 
both  Buda  and  Pest  by  a  handsome 
bridge,  which  forms  an  obtuse  angle 
pointing  upstream,  the  island  being  at 
the  angle's  apex.  The  other  great  play- 
ground of  the  city  is  called  the  Varos- 


liget,  a  domain  of  several  hundred  acres, 
in  which  is  situated  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Museum,  a  peculiarly  interesting 
institution  of  its  kind,  and  certainly  ap- 
propriately placed  in  the  capital  of  a  g^reat 
agricultural  region. 

Crossing  over  to  Pest  from  Margaret 
Island,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
the  Orszighdz,  or  Houses  of  Parliament. 
They  comprise  the  Upper,  or  House  of 
Magnates,  and  the  Lower,  or  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Orszaghaz  re- 
minds us  of  the  British  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, though  the  Hungarian  cover 
only  half  as  much  gp'ound.  Both  build- 
ings have  a  similar  river  location.  Both 
are  Gothic  in  architecture.  Both  are 
well  placed  and  well  adapted  to  parlia- 
mentary use.  Perhaps  the  Hungarian 
Houses,  the  work  of  Steindl,  are  the 
more  immediately  startling  in  app)ear- 
ance ;  the  English,  however,  seem  to  be 
the  more  permanently  imposing.  A  chief 
difference  between  the  two  buildings  lies 
in  the  decoration  of  their  interiors ;  that 
of  Budapest  recalls  Byzantine  and  Ori- 
ental art.  The  language  of  the  Orsz4g- 
gfyiiles,  or  Parliament,  is  Hungarian — or, 
as  the  Hungarians  call  it,  Magyar — but 
the  representatives  there  of  Slavonia  and 
Croatia  may,  if  they  prefer,  speak  their 
own  languages. 

Opposite,  across  the  square,  stands  a 
noble  Renaissance  structure  by  Hausz- 
mann,  the  K'.rilyi  Kurie,  or  Supreme 
Court,  and  as  we  walk  towards  the  center 
of  the  town  there  are  other  notable  edi- 
fices :  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Bourse — 
in  front  of  which  is  a  fine  statue  of  Dedk, 
the  gn"eat  Hungarian  statesman — the 
Nemzeti,  or  National  Museum,  above 
all,  the  Kiraiyi  Operahaz.  This  Royal 
Opera-House,  in  the  Italian  Renaissance 
style,  is  an  example  of  Nicolas  Ybl's 
work.  He  knew  how  to  plan  a  structure 
dignified  in  line,  with  an  interior  rich  but 
never  garish,  a  combination  in  form  and 
color  to  delight  and  satisfy  the  eye. 

Here  in  this  opera-house  one  sees  both 
a  Budapest  building  and  a  Budapest  au- 
dience at  their  best,  and  we  pass  from  a 
consideration  of  the  town  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  town. 
Of  the  two  subjects  the  latter  is,  of 
course,  the  more  interesting. 

As  you  enter  the  opera-4iouse  the  usher, 
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in  his  dark-blue  costume  embroidered 
with  black  braid,  shows  you  to  your  seat 
with  a  polite  word.  You  glance  at  him. 
He  repeats  the  word.  You  do  not  in  the 
least  comprehend  it.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  does  it  occur  to  you  with  something 
of  a  shock  that  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  whose  mother  tongue  is  known  to 
few  compared  with  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Italian — a  Tartaric  tongue  indeed, 
one  not  allied  to  those  of  Europe.  You 
feel  yourself  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
That  sentiment  is  probably  grasped  by 
the  usher.  He  now  makes  a  grave  ges- 
ture. Then  you  venture  a  question  in 
German.  No  reply  comes,  only  another 
gesture.  A  friendly  Hungarian  sitting 
by  here  interposes  in  German  and  trans- 
lates the  usher's  courteous  hope  that  the 
seat  is  satisfactory,  adding,  "  Even  when 
our  people  understand  German  perfectly 
well,  they  will  not  reply  at  first  in  that 
language,  but  in  Hungarian.  A  certain 
feeling  of  self-assertiveness  seems  to  pos- 
sess us  all,  even  when  we  know  that  it 
does  no  good."  And  so  one  finds  it 
everywhere  in  Budap>est.  More  than 
any  other  characteristic  of  this  interest- 
ing people  to   impress  the   traveler   is 


their  insistent  display  of  self-assertive 
nationalism. 

The  opera  begins  at  seven  o'clock  and 
ends  early.  Hence  at  the  end  of  the 
evening  opera  and  theater  goers — and 
the  Hungarians  love  both  opera  and 
theater — visit  restaurants  and  caf^s  in 
great  numbers.  Here  the  American 
feels  himself  more  than  ever  a  stranger. 
At  the  opera-house  the  language,  it  is 
true,  was  a  strange  language — the  Mag- 
yar— but  the  opera  was  familiar.  Here 
both  language  and  music  are  unfamiliar. 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  any  music 
can  remain  permanently  unfamiliar.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that,  though  he  may 
have  heard  it  frequently,  the  Westerner 
accustoms  himself  with  difficulty  to 
Eastern  music.  There  is  something  in 
that  music  which  seems  latently  opposed 
to  some  of  our  ideas  of  sestheticisra. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  the  dance  is  so 
frequently  connected  with  Oriental  har- 
monies, and,  the  dance  being  quite 
different  from  that  in  vogue  in  the 
New  World,  we  transfer  some  of  our 
unfamiliarity  with  it  to  the  music  itself. 
At  all  events,  while  we  are  curious 
about  both  and  interested  in  both,  we 
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really  love  neither.  Not  so  the  Magyars. 
For  instance,  over  there  in  the  comer  an 
orchestra  is  playing  impetuously,  almost 
uncivilized  in  its  abandon.  Violins  are 
held  in  all  sorts  of  positions.  The  bow- 
ing seems  strangely  athletic,  almost  sav- 
age. The  temp)o,  full  of  sudden  sur- 
prises, is  apparently  controlled  only — 
and  evidently  arbitrarily — by  the  leader's 
whim.  Close  to  him,  on  a  table,  lies 
that  national  instrument,  the  tzimbalom, 
a  kind  of  enlarged  zither,  played  upon 
by  padded  quills.  A  rain  of  bubbling 
melodies  comes  from  these  incredibly 
swiftly  moving  soft  hammers.  The  effect 
of  violins,  basses,  tzimbaloms,  is  widely 
emotional,  now  a  moan,  now  a  burst  of 
joy,  florid,  labyrinthine,  rapid,  long-drawn- 
out,  elfish,  devilish.  You  hear  the  sob 
of  the  sea  and  the  moan  of  the  forest, 
and  you  are  moved  by  almost  human 
cries  of  longing,  rapture,  anguish,  de- 
spair. The  music  is  likely  to  get  on  your 
nerves  if  you  hear  too  much  of  it.  You 
wonder  no  longer  that  every  Hungarian 
is  thrilled  to  his  finger-tips  and  yells  a 
fierce  "  Eljen,"  or  hurrah,  whenever  a 
band  of  Tziganes  plays  the  famous  Ra- 
kdczy  War  March. 

Of  course,  here  at  Budapest,  one  sees 


and  hears  a  picked  lot  of  Tziganes 
and  other  gypsies,  and  only  the  best 
players  obtain  admittance  to  the  resorts 
generally  patronized  by  foreigners.  To 
see  the  gypsies  as  they  really  are,  how- 
ever, one  should  seek  the  humbler  caf^s. 
They  are  not  on  the  broad  boulevards, 
amid  palaces  and  expensive  hotels,  but 
in  some  of  these  little  winding  streets 
and  alleys,  and  in  these  coffee-houses 
where  the  people  are  drinking  coffee 
with  a  genuine  Oriental  relish,  both  as 
to  quality  and  quantity.  Here  it  is 
that  the  pathos  of  gypsy  music  and 
the  pathos  of  the  improvident,  spend- 
thrift, short-lived,  woefully  picturesque 
gypsy  existences  come  upon  you  and 
emphasize  the  growing  feeling  of  your 
aloofness  from  your  surroundings.  Only 
the  day  before,  when  you  arrived,  you 
looked  upon  Budapest  as  Occidental. 
But  that  was  because  you  had  not  pene- 
trated to  the  heart  Budapest  is  Occi- 
dental in  outward  show,  whether  of 
architecture  or  of  popular  life.  But  here, 
in  these  little  alleys,  one  seems  insen- 
sibly to  have  crossed  the  border  of  the 
Orient  The  other  European  capitals, 
London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome, 
where  the  traveler  is  perhaps  quite  at 
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home,  are  indeed  far  away.  With  the 
gypsies  the  unfathomable  mystery  of 
the  East  has  begun.  It  seems  appro- 
priate, then,  that  the  Tzardas  should  go 
on  long  after  midnight — those  passionate 
wails  of  dance  music,  which  speak  not 
at  all  of  the  Western  life  you  have 
lived,  but,  instead,  of  white  domes  and 
fountained  patios,  of  turbaned  men  and 
veiled  women. 

One  night,  however,  at  the  hotel,  the 
band  leader  did  recognize  the  New 
World  by  suddenly  playing  a  negro  rag- 
time melody.  What  a  coming  together 
of  queer  music  that  was  from  the  Orient 
and  the  Occident  I  One  could  hardly 
tell  which  was  queerer.  The  rag-time 
was  a  concession  to  the  American  trades- 
people and  commercial  travelers  who 
patronize  that  particular  hotel.  Because 
of  its  extensive  g^ain  trade  they  have 
found  Budapest  an  increasingly  favorable 
market  for  American  agricultural  imple- 
ments, machinery,  and  other  manufac- 
tures. One  sees  continually  at  the 
hotels  a  notable  number  of  our  keen, 
brisk,  wide-awake  countrymen,  and  the 
consular  reports  show  a  remarkable 
growth  in  Americo-Hungarian  trade. 
Of  course,  latterly,  these  relations  have 
become  more  noteworthy  because  of  the 
movement  of  population  from  Hungary 
to  America,  and  in  the  influence  on 
Hungary  of  the  emigrants  who  return  to 
their  native  land  fortified  by  American 
dollars  and  American  energy.  Yet,  in 
the  direction  of  material  life,  Hungary 
has  taught  America  something  too.  The 
Minneapolis  mills  have  been  grinding 
American  flour  on  models  supplied  many 
years  ago  by  Hungarian  millers,  and  the 
street  railways  at  Budap>est,  whether  sur- 
face or  underground,  have  been  models 
to  New  York  for  the  new  systems  con- 
structed there — thus,  in  street  railway 
building  and  also  in  subway  stations,  a 
city  on  the  borders  of  the  Orient  has 
been  an  exemplar  to  the  foremost  city 
of  the  New  World. ' 

If  the  American's  mind  thus  reverts 
homewards,  the  Tziganes'  music,  all- 
conquering,  brings  it  back,  from  the 
New  World  to  the  Old,  from  America  to 
Hungary,  and  to  a  Hungary,  like  that 
about  us,  unmixed  with  Teutonism, 
mixed,  if  at  all,  with  a  strain  of  the  Serb 


to  the  South.  These  coflfee-drinkers, 
mostly  peasants,  as  it  happens,  seem  to 
speak  of  a  life  of  romance  rather  than 
that  of  industry  and  commerce.  Some- 
how the  music  matches  them  and  their 
dress.  While  the  Hungarian  nobles 
rarely  appear  in  their  national  costume, 
even  more  picturesque  than  is  that  of 
the  peasants,  the  latter  do  so  more  fre- 
quently, and  here  they  are  in  these 
popular  coffee-houses  where  the  Tzi- 
ganes play.  Square-jawed,  bright-eyed, 
with  shaggy  black  hair,  white  sheepH 
skin  coats,  gayly  embroidered  vests,  and 
red  leggings,  the  peasants  are  smoking 
their  long  pipes  as  they  sip  their  coffee 
and  listen  to  the  dreamy  music.  One 
fancies  that  such  a  combination  com- 
prises their  only  really  absorbing  occu- 
pation in  life.  Less  picturesque  but 
more  vivacious,  mill  hands  and  shop 
men  drop  in,  then  some  students,  somi 
soldiers;  a  few  money-changers  and 
manufacturers ;  a  scattering  of  lawyers, 
politicians,  men  of  affairs ;  a  noble  or 
two.  Hear  them  talk  I  Always  virile 
and  vivid,  often  fiery  and  even  fierce, 
their  talk  seems  now  an  Oriental,  sad, 
sing-song  strain,  now  a  more  Western, 
glad,  strident  tone.  Once  in  a  while  the 
talk  gets  bumptious  and  boastful ;  gen- 
erally, however,  it  is  merely  exuberant 
and  pleasantly  expansive.  "  Yes,"  said 
a  Budapestian  in  the  caf^,  "  yes,  at  the 
present  time  Vienna  is  somewhat  larger 
than  Budapest,  but  our  city  is  growing 
proportionately  much  faster.  You  notice 
that  the  Danube  is  a  great  deal  broader 
at  Budapest  than  at  Vienna,  and  that 
is  significant  of  the  life  of  the  two 
cities."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Vienna  is 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  Budapest.  But 
the  Budapestian  was  right  in  eulogizing 
the  progress  of  his  own  town,  which, 
after  Vienna,  is  the  most  important  place 
in  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  In- 
dustrially and  commercially,  Budapest 
has  shown  an  expansiveness  and  an 
elasticity  as  has  hardly  any  other  Euro- 
pean city.  The  Hungarians  are  proud, 
as  well  they  may  be,  not  only  of  their 
capital,  but  of  their  country,  now  com- 
mercially the  predominant  partner  in 
the  Dual  Alliance.  They  feel  that  as 
regards  population  and  industry  they 
will  also  ere  long  become  predominant. 
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About  all  this  we  are  informed  with  a 
vivacity  and  a  touch-and-go  of  talk 
quite  different  from  the  conversational 
qualities  of  the  Teutons  across  Hunga- 
ry's northern  border,  or  of  the  Orientals 
across  the  southern  frontier. 

The  subject  of  commercial  expansion 
inevitably,  leads  to  some  vigorous  com- 
.  ment  upon  the  strenuous  desire  of  Hun- 
garians for  a  separate  customs  tariff  from 
that  of  Austria.  They  claim  with  some 
reason  that  the  present  system  sacrifices 
agricultural  Hungary  to  industrial  Aus- 
tria, and  they  threaten,  unless  their 
wishes  be  shortly  fulfilled,  to  erect  a  row 
of  custom-houses  along  the  boundary 
between  Hungary  and  Austria,  and  there 
collect  whatever  tariff  shall  seem  right 
to  them  1 

Another  demand  of  the  Hungarians 
upon  the  Imperial  Government,  however, 
is  more  serious  and  less  likely  to  be 
granted.  The  proud  Magyar  ofiicers — 
and  none  are  braver — are  forced  to  give 
the  word  of  command  in  the  Hungarian 
contingent  of  the  Imperial  army  in  a 
foreign  and,  to  many  of  them,  a  hated 
tongue,  the  German.  They  have  long 
chafed  under  this  galling  restriction,  and 
their  request  that  it  be  removed  is  rein- 
forced by  that  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  Hungarian  people.  The  other  day 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  King  of  Hun- 
gary, declared  that,  if  necessary,  he 
might  ultimately  accept  nine-tenths  of 
the  Hungarian  Radical  programme,  but 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  one-tenth, 
which  comprises  the  introduction  of  the 
Magyar  language  of  command  into  the 
Hungarian  contingent,  and  for  this  rea- 
son. The  Magyars  are  only  nine  millions 
in  a  total  population  for  Hungary  of 
twenty  millions.  If  the  Magyars  are 
anti-German,  the  Slavs  in  Hungary  are 
anti-Magyar.  Hence  the  Emperor  ad- 
vised the  Magyars,  who  rule  Hungary, 
though  outnumbered  there,  to  Magyarize 
the  other  races  in  the  kingdom.  As 
soon  as  the  Hungarian  Government  shall 
have  diffused  the  knowledge  of  the  Mag- 
yar language  by  means  of  schools,  it  will 
be  easy  to  introduce  that  language  into 
the  instruction  of  regiments  recruited 
from  Hungary.  Thus,  as  he  thinks,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Magyars  themselves, 
the  Emperor  refuses  their  demand.     But 


of  course  he  refuses  it  in  his  own  inter- 
est too.  How  much  longer  will  it  be,  he 
asks,  before  the  Czechs  would  demand 
their  own  word  of  command  to  be- used 
in  the  contingent  recruited  from  Bohe- 
mia? This  would  be  followed  by  de- 
mands from  the  other  -nationalities 
throughout  the  Dual  Empire.  If  granted, 
how  much  unity  and  compactness  would 
the  Imperial  Army  then  represent  ? 
Logical  as  is  this  position,  it  has  not  as 
yet  had  any  appreciable  influence  upon 
the  Hungarians,  though  many  are  quick 
to  admit  the  extraordinary  difliculties 
surrounding  that  patient  and  venerable 
ruler  who  has  in  charge  so  many  different 
nationalities,  languages,  and  tempera- 
ments in  his  well-nigh  impossible  task  of 
welding  them  together  under  one  Impe- 
rial rule. 

The  monarch  has  not  yet  recognized 
the  coalition  Radical  Opposition,  now  in 
the  majority  in  Hungary,  except  by  such 
inducements  to  form  a  Radical  Cabinet 
as  make  it  practically  impossible  for  any 
coalition  leader  to  accept.  Hence,  the 
present  Cabinet,  headed  by  Baron  Fer- 
jevary,  exists  in  defiance  of  the  majority. 
Of  course  the  coalition  leaders  attack 
it  as  unconstitutional.  They  declare.the 
duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  lie  in  resist- 
ance to  such  unlawful  government,  in  a 
non-payment  of  taxes  imposed  by  it  and 
in  a  refusal  to  render  military  service  to 
it,  or  otherwise  to  obey  its  mandates. 
The  character  of  such  coalition  leaders 
as  Louis  Kossuth  (the  younger).  Count 
Andrassy,  and  Baron  Banffy,  for  in- 
stance— in  accord  with  the  national  tem- 
perament and  with  the  nation's  increas- 
ingly prominent  position  in  the  Empire — 
makes  any  thought  of  compromise  with 
the  monarch  distasteful  and  repugnant. 
Indeed,  nationalism  seems  at  fever  heat. 
The  very  suggestion  of  compromise  gives 
rise  to  shoutings  and  turbulence  on  the 
part  of  excitable  extremists  in  Parlia- 
ment. Their  effervescence  is  an  exhibi- 
tion, albeit  a  not  altogether  sane  one.  of 
that  self-assertive  nationalism  which  was 
noticed  in  the  usher  at  the  Opera-House. 
Carried  to  an  unwise  length,  of  course  it 
causes  a  loss  of  proper  perspective,  and 
some  Magj'ars  are  so  possessed  by  it  as 
to  be  blinded  to  any  clearly  thought  out 
ideas. 
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But  there  are  soberer  patriots  at  work 
to  achieve  Hungarian  indep)endence ; 
they  are  achieving  it.  As  in  the  case  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  perhaps  it  may 
come  about  without  disturbing  the  Euro- 
pean balance.  Norway's  course  has 
naturally  had  its  due  influence  upon  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  latter  are  fond  of 


is  in  the  center  of  Europe,  and  has  but  a 
little  strip  of  seacoast.  Hungary  can  easi- 
ly be  attacked  from  all  sides,  and  hence 
needs  an  ally.  That  ally  must  be  Austria, 
because,  with  its  Teuton  and  Slav  prov- 
inces, Austria  acts  as  a  buffer  State 
between  Hungary  and  the  mighty  and 
possibly  covetous  German  and  Russian 


ENTRANCE  TO  THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT 


invoking  a  certain  parallel  which  exists 
between  the  two  jjeoples.  But  the  Nor- 
wegians are  a  homogeneous  people ;  the 
inhabitants  of  Hungary  are  not.  Hun- 
gary comprises  eight  peoples ;  the  ne- 
cessity, therefore,  is  for  following  the 
Emperor's  suggestion  to  Magyarize. 
Moreover,  as  the  "  Budapesti  Hirlap,"  a 
widely  read  journal,  pointed  out  the  other 
day,  Norway  occupies  the  most  northern 
part  of  Europe,  with  Sweden  as  its  only 
neighbor.     Hungary,  on  the  other  hand. 


empires.  Austria's  Teuton  and  Slav 
provinces  should  be  ruled,  as  they  are, 
by  Hungary's  King.  Hence,  why  sepa- 
rate? 

Why  ?  Because  the  Hungarians  in- 
creasingly feel  their  national  strength, 
and  feel  it  to  be  now  gfreater  than 
Austria's.  This  satisfaction  has  become 
so  much  of  a  delight  and  a  vanity  as  to 
make  the  temptation  to  try  the  new 
strength  too  great  to  be  resisted — as  to 
make  the  Magyars  forget,  for  the  moment. 
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what  they  might  lose  by  separation.  It 
is  certainly  appropriate  that  this  race, 
having  behind  it  probably  a  prouder  and 
a  more  persistent  nationalism  than  that 
of  any  of  the  other  races — German, 
Bohemian,  Pole,  Italian,  Croat,  Serb, 
Slavonian,  Slovak,  Ruthenian,  Rumanian 
— which  compose  the  Empire,  should  seem 
to  have  any  considerable  chance  of  escap- 
ing from  the  present  "  German  "  system. 
If  they  do  escape  from  it  and  set  up  for 
themselves,  they  will  have  no  sincerer 
well-wishers  than  Americans.  The  visits, 
long  ago,  of  Louis  Kossilth  and  last  year 
of  Count  y^pponyi,  showed  to  Americans 
the  worth  to  the  world  of  such  statesmen, 
patriots,  and  nationalists. 

The  spirit  of  that  nationalism  may  be 
fully  appreciated  only  here  in  Budapest. 
It  meets  us  on  every  hand.  It  is  rampant 
in  the  air.  The  waiter  at  our  hotel,  who 
has  to  speak  German,  or  else  we  cannot 
understand  him,  gives  vent  to  the  all- 
prevailing  feeling  as  he  confidentially 
advises :  "  Of  course  the  Herr  will 
desire  to  choose  from  the  bill  of  fare 
something  national, a  gulyds,  for  instance, 
or  a  paprikahuhn."  But  paprika,  or 
Hungarian  pepper,  whether  applied  to  a 
meat  stew  or  to  a  fowl,  is  not  altogether 
to  the  stranger's  taste. 
The  other  day,  on  entering  Hungary 


from  Austria,  I  said  to  an  elderly  but 
characteristically  vivacious  Magyar  in 
the  railway  carriage  :  "  The  Emperor  of 
Austria,  as  King  of  Hungary,  is  doubt- 
less beloved  here  also."  The  man's 
vivacity  froze  instantly.  For  a  moment 
he  looked  at  me  with  a  countenance 
more  in  sorrow  than  anger,  and  then 
slowly  replied :  "  Sir,  once  I  had  to 
speak  to  that  gentleman  [the  Emperor]. 
As  an  officer  in  the  Hungarian  army,  it 
was  my  duty.  But,  many  years  ag^,  it 
was  also  my  duty  to  direct  my  cannon 
against  him."  After  a  while  I  persisted : 
"  Will  Hungary  one  day  be  independ- 
ent ?"  "  Hungary  is  already  independ- 
ent," gravely  replied  the  otherwise  lively 
officer.  "  But  after  Francis  Joseph's  death 
there  will  hardly  be  any  union  with  the 
Germans  in  Austria.  Those  Germans 
ought  then  to  go  over  to  their  William 
II.  and  finally  constitute  the  longed-for 
pan-German  HohenzoUem  Empire." 

Whatever  be  the  Hungarian  future, 
whether  as  Austria's  ally  or  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  the  Magyars  will  be,  as 
they  have  been,  the  bulwark  of  civiliza- 
tion in  southeastern  Europe.  An  ancient, 
virile,  impetuous,  romantic,  progressive 
race,  their  story  has  been  and  doubtless 
always  will  be  the  story  of  brave  and 
brilliant  deeds. 
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An   Upstart  on  Opera 

By  Robert  Haven  Schauffler 


WHEN  I  hear  master-singers  and 
mistress-songstresses  p)erform- 
ing  grand  opera  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan, I  am  filled  with  wonder  and 
delight,  and  call  down  benedictions 
on  the  heads  of  the  composer,  the  con- 
ductor, the  stage  manager,  the  cast,  and 
the  corps  de  ballet.  When,  amid  the 
comparative  silence  of  the  elevated  rail- 
way, I  think  it  over  afterwards,  I  begin 
to  regret  the  artistic  waste  involved, 
for  I  remember  that  the  composer,  in 
wrestling  with  a  libretto,  can  be  but  half 
a  composer,  and  the  spectator  of  opera 
but  half  a  hearer.  At  such  times  I  am 
prone  to  regard  all  the  beauty  of  the 
music  as  a  brand  snatched  from  the 
burning — a  mere  tithe  of  what  we  might 
now  possess  if  the  composer  had  invested 
an  equal  amount  of  his  creative  energy 
in  higher  forms  of  art.  But  when  I 
think  of  the  thousands  on  thousands  of 
still-born  operas,  and  of  the  tremendous 
odds  that  the  one  I  have  just  heard 
would  never  see  the  light,  I  pray  to  be 
made  humbly  thankful  for  that  which  1 
have  received. 

It  is  a  source  of  constant  wonder  to 
me  how  the  definite  art  of  poetry  can  be 
conjoined  to  the  infinite  art  of  music 
without  narrowly  constricting  the  latter's 
horizon.  Perhaps  this  is  possible  only 
when  music  serves  as  a  sort  of  transcen- 
dental commentary  on  those  thoi^hts  of 
the  poet  that 

"  broke  through  language  and  escaped." 

The  ideal  song-writer  never  sets  the 
lines  to  music.  He  sets  what  is  between 
them.  But  even  when  Music  treats  the 
most  glorious  poetry  thus,  her  white 
wings  are  generally  a  little  soiled,  a  bit 
bedraggled  ;  and  when  she  sinks  from 
immortal  verse  to  the  doggerel  of  the 
opera  libretto,  she  profanes  her  nature 
and  risks  her  immortality. 

I  know  of  no  libretto — not  even  one 
of  Wagner's — that  may  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  poetry.  A  libretto  is  usually 
a   series   of   pretexts   for  solos,   duets, 
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quartets,  and  choruses,  absurdly  thrown 
together  with  a  lack  of  art  and  of  logical 
connection  which  would  make  a  Bowery 
melodrama  shudder.  The  pre-Wagnerian 
opera  is  somewhat  akin  to  vaudeville,  in 
that  it  is  a  continuous  show  of  more  or 
less  unrelated  vocal  "turns."  bound 
together  principally  by  the  exertions  of 
the  orchestra.  The  libretto  is  so  bad 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  write.  No 
dramatist  has  yet  arisen  with  enough  of 
genius  to  make  a  libretto  which  sacri- 
fices itself  sufficiently  to  the  stringent 
demands  of  the  form,  and  remains 
good  from  a  literary  and  dramatic 
standpoint.  And  yet,  degrade  himself 
as  he  will  for  the  sake  of  the  music,  the 
librettist  has  never  yet  been  a  genuine 
inspiration  but  only  a  handicap  to  the 
composer,  and  the  precious  parts  of  our 
favorite  operas  were  not  written  because 
of  the  text  but  in  spite  of  it. 

It  was  said  that  Schubert  could  set  a 
handbill  to  music.  Certainly  Mozart's 
feats  in  "  The  Marriage  of  Figaro  "  and 
"  The  Magic  Flute  "  are  on  a  par  with 
this ;  but  when  I  think  how  much  better 
these  gentlemen  did  in  their  "  Unfin- 
ished "  and  G  minor  symphonies,  I  wish 
that  they  had  let  the  handbills  alone  and 
finished  more  symphonies. 

Where  music  is  concerned  I  want  a 
wide  sweep  for  my  imagination.  Opera 
hitches  Music  to  a  disreputable,  raw- 
boned  Pegasus  which  drags  her  along  a 
narrow-gauge  track,  where  the  far  pros- 
pects of  meadow  and  lake  and  misty 
hill  are  shut  off  by  the  efforts  of  the 
scene-painter.  In  Shakespeare's  theater 
the  auditor  was  allowed  to  treat  his 
mind's  eye  to  a  boskier,  a  far  mote 
glamourous  Forest  of  Arden  than  is  fur- 
nished nowadays  by  paint  and  canvas. 
But  opera  seized  on  all  the  imagination- 
saving  devices  of  the  later  drama,  and 
gave  us  a  Fafner  that  no  child  would 
call  a  "  truly  "  dragon,  and  the  edifying 
spectacle  of  Siegfried,  in  the  throes  of 
melody,  helping  his  bird  down  the  wire 
with  his  toe,  thereby  giving  rise  to  news- 
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paper  clamors  for  a  "kick  motif."  I 
want  no  Rip  Van  Winkle  thunder  with 
my  music,  no  crockery  catastrophe.  I 
like  mine  straight.  I  can  supply  in- 
stantly, and  at  trifling  expense,  far  more 
gorgeous  trappings,  more  terrifying  con- 
vulsions of  nature,  a  more  mysteriously 
shifting  background,  than  Mr.  Conried 
has  as  yet  procured.  With  a  recent 
Continental  writer  I  deeply  deplore  the 
opera  wind  "  der  von  rechts  her  blasend 
ein  Schiff  von  links  sich  entgegentreibt." 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  my  attention  dis- 
tracted from  the  music  by  the  beauty, 
the  hideousness,  or  the  excellence  of  the 
prima  donna  or  the  landscai>e,  or  by  the 
antics  of  a  horse  with  less  appreciation 
for  opera  than  I.  I  hate  to  sit  on  ten- 
terhooks (or  does  one  hang  on  them  ?) 
for  fear  the  tenor  may  miss  his  high  C, 
or  that  the  chorus  will  be  divided  against 
itself — that  LaTosca's  hair-pins  may  not 
behave  properly,  that  Klingsor's  castle 
may  prove  unexpectedly  durable,  or  that 
the  scenery  of  "Gotterdammerung"  may 
gape  and  reveal  a  trolley-car  in  the 
street  beyond.  These  things  make  all 
opera  "  comic,"  but  it  passes  to  the  bor- 
derland between  farce  and  tragedy  when 
it  is  sung  distinctly  in  a  language  one 
knows.  Then  the  ghastly  artificiality  of 
it  all  is  made  bearable  only  by  a  saving 
sense  of  humor. 

There  is  a  certain  scene  in  "  Carmen  " 
where  two  noble  knights  are  pacing 
before  a  villa  and  holding  converse  in 
an  unintelligible  tongue.  Perhaps  they 
are  planning  how  they  may  defend  the 
edifice  from  the  assaults  of  the  Paynims ; 
perhaps  one  is  telling  the  other  about 
the  lady  of  his  heart  inside ;  perhaps 
they  are  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  The  music  has 
such  a  latitude  of  suggestion  that  it 
might  apply  to  any  of  these  topics,  or  to 
almost  any  other.  As  I  religiously  ab- 
stain from  "  books  of  the  opera,"  this 
scene  was  always  a  source  of  wide  and 
pleasant  speculation  for  me  until  I  heard 
it  gfiven  in  English  once  with  a  brutally 
distinct  enunciation. 

"  Ah,  what  is  yon  structure  ?"  inquired 
one  of  the  knights. 

"  That's  a  cigarette  factory,"  was  the 
resjKjnse. 

Bizet,  I  am  sure,  could  make  an  impos- 


ing setting  for  full  chorus  and  orchestra 
of  Baedeker's  account  of  Liverpool. 

When  I  reflect  that  in  actual  life  the 
world  over  no  man  answers  another  in 
a  burst  of  song,  I  am  led  to  think  that 
the  sort  of  idealism  represented  by  opera 
is  flapping  through  the  upper  ether  on 
the  pinions  of  a  goose.  Even  if  a  man 
did  sing  out  to  his  wife  for  his  shoes 
and  to  his  man-servant  about  manuring 
the  south  meadow,  he  would  do  so  in 
recitative  more  probably  than  in  lyrics 
with  repeats  and  symmetrical  stanzas. 

Richard  Wagner  realized  the  absurdity 
of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  admitted  in  his 
book  "  The  Music  of  the  Future  "  that 
"  opera  as  the  complete,  finished  product 
of  strangers  is  from  the  ground  up  for- 
eign to  the  nature  of  the  German  peo- 
ple." For  all  this  he  did  not  propose 
to  abandon  German  opera  except  in 
name,  but  to  hark  back  to  the  Greek 
drama  for  a  model  and  to  create  a  "  word- 
tone-poem  "  which  should  be  less  arti- 
ficial, and  more  artistic  and  natural  than 
"  opera." 

I  am  glad  he  did,  for  this  was  the 
medium  best  fitted  for  the  transmission 
of  his  own  particular  unique  genius. 
But  while  his  belief  in  his  erroneous 
philosophy  of  art  was  the  power  behind 
the  pen  that  gave  us  "  The  Ring "  and 
"Tristan  "  and  '•  Die  Meistersinger,"  that 
very  philosophy  has  since  his  day  divert- 
ed many  a  genius  from  more  legitimate 
and  fruitful  forms  of  art.  Rubinstein 
declared  that  one  could  make  a  concert 
out  of  the  notes  he  dropped  in  an  eve- 
ning, and  Wagoner's  later  works  are  so 
great  that  they  jauntily  carry  off  faults 
which  have  killed  the  products  of  many 
lesser  artists.  They  are  the  rule-proving 
exceptions. 

Wagner's  basal  principle,  which  he 
thought  he  derived  from  the  success  of 
the  Greek  drama,  is  this :  "  The  artistic 
man  can  be  perfectly  satisfied  only  by 
the  fusion  of  all  the  arts  into  a  common 
work  of  art."  He  proposed  to  accom- 
plish this  by  a  democratic  coalition  of 
music,  poetry,  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  acting.  He  forgot  that  the 
Greeks  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  music 
beyond  the  piping  of  a  few  penny  whis- 
tles in  unison  with  the  voices — an  ele- 
ment of  the  performance  not  calculated, 
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surely,  to  win  the  auditor's  attention 
away  from  the  poetry  of  ^Cschylus  and 
of  Sophocles.  The  Greeks  knew  nothing 
about  harmony,  nor  the  Romans  either, 
nor  anybody  before  the  tenth  century 
A.D.  Neither  was  the  dramatic  art  of 
those  days  a  serious  rival  to  the  poetic. 
There  was  no  scenery.  The  actor's 
features  were  entirely  hidden  by  the 
fixed  stare  of  a  mask;  his  voice  was 
disguised  by  a  sort  of  megaphone  in  the 
way  of  a  mouthpiece ;  his  shoes  were  so 
thick  as  to  resemble  stilts,  making  much 
action  difficult  and  perilous ;  and  his 
numbers  were  small,  ^schylus  writing 
for  two  and  Sophocles  for  three  actors 
only.  Another  great  element  of  distrac- 
tion was  absent :  no  women  were  allowed 
on  the  stage.  All  the  conditions  of  the 
Attic  drama  conspire  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  on  the  art  of 
poetry;  and  so,  far  from  helping  the 
theories  of  Wagner,  it  corroborates  the 
conviction  which  many  of  us  hold  with 
Ehrich  Urban  that  "  true  Art  does  not 
consist  in  a  union  of  all  its  branches,  but 
in  each  branch  by  itself.  .  .  .  The  artist 
works  out  his  own  salvation  only  in  a 
work  of  art  that  is  a  pure,  true  portrait 
of  his  soul.  ...  in  a  word-tone-poem 
each  participating  art  keeps  back  its 
own  strength,"  or  "  one  triumphs  at  the 
expense  of  the  others." 

That  an  artist  cannot  serve  two  masters 
equally  well  Wagner  proved  in  his  libret- 
tos, which  a  wide  stretch  of  uncritical 
benevolence  could  hardly  call  poetry. 
I  have  noticed  that  those  who  insist  on 
his  excellence  as  a  poet  have  almost 
invariably  acquired  their  opinions  at 
second  hand.  "  I  do  not  plume  myself," 
wrote  Wagner  to  the  publisher-poet 
Gaillard,  "  upon  my  poetic  calling,  and 
acknowledge  that  I  took  up  writing  my 
texts  myself  only  from  necessity,  because 
no  good  ones  were  offered  me."  Here, 
then,  is  another  point  of  disparity  be- 
tween the  Attic  and  the  Bayreuth  "  word- 
tone-poem.  "  The  greatness  of  the  former 
lay  in  the  predominance  of  the  poetry ; 
of  the  latter,  in  the  predominance  of  the 
music.     If    the    alpha    and   omega  in 


Wagner's  fusion  of  the  arts  had  not 
been  music,  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  the  Ring  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  more  indistinct  the  words  of 
Wagner,  the  simpler  the  stage  appoint- 
ments, the  less  renowned  the  cast,  the 
more  I  enjoy  my  evening;  for  these 
circumstances  allow  my  attention  to  bask 
more  comfortably  on  the  real  drama 
going  on  in  the  orchestral  pit.  For  the 
same  reason  I  appreciate  Wagner  more 
on  the  concert  stage  than  at  Bajnreuth. 

The  artist  has  always  been  and  will 
always  be  the  specialist,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  of  sights  to  see  him 
working  under  conditions  or  driven  by 
theories  which  make  him  spread  himself 
out  thin.  Wagner  was  the  great  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  that  the  libretto  is  the 
musician's  worst  enemy.  His  librettos 
were  better  and  hampered-  his  music  less 
than  those  of  any  other  composer.  But 
a  Wagner  is  not  bom  every  century,  and 
his  example  is  guilty  of  a  waste  of  creative 
energy  so  great  as  to  be  tragic.  One  pure 
'  art  is  a  field  quite  large  enough  for  any 
man's  best  endeavors,  and  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  be  sure  that,  after  all  this  false 
agitation  for  fusion,  it  is  a  richer  domain 
as  well  than  any  wider  one  he  mig^t 
choose.  In  his  monograph  on  Strauss 
and  Wagner  Urban  declares :  "  As  the 
lyric  artist  attains  his  full  expression 
only  in  lyric,  the  epic  artist  in  epic,  and 
the  dramatic  artist  in  dramatic  poetry, 
so  the  musician  attains  his  in  music 
alone,  the  poet  in  poetry,  and  the  painter 
in  painting." 

With  all  my  theorizing,  I  attend  the 
opera,  and,  after  the  due  allowances  and 
adjustments,  drink  in  the  music  of  "  La 
Sonnambula  "  and  "  Das  Rheingold,"  of 
"  Manon  "  and  "  Orpheus,"  of  "  Figaro  " 
and  "  Fidelio,"  with  exquisite  pleasure. 

But  there  is  a  kind  of  drama  for  which 
I  need  make  no  allowances,  and  I  prefer 
one  of  pure  poetry  like  Macbeth  and 
Brand  and  Herod  in  the  seclusion  of 
my  library,  or  one  of  pure  music — 
whether  in  four  immortal  acts  by  Beetho- 
ven and  Brahms,  or  in  one  mighty  act  by 
Richard  Strauss. 
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Addresses  :  Historical — Political — Sociolog- 
ical. By  Frederic  R.  Coudert.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.    6x9H  in.    4S2  pages. 

It  is  well  that  these  fras^mentary  memorials 
of  a  busy,  useful,  and  distinguished  career 
have  been  collected  in  permanent  form.  They 
are  valuable  as  specimens  of  a  style  worth 
studying  by  nascent  writers  and  speakers: 
more  valuable  for  the  high  qualities  of  mind 
and  ideals  of  character  that  they  embody, 
and  for  the  noble  type  of  citizenship  that 
they  present  Mr.  Coudert  won  pre-eminent 
distinction  as  an  international  lawyer.  His 
lecture  before  the  Naval  War  College  on 
"  lotemational  Law — the  Rights  of  Ships," 
discussing  the  celebrated,  and  to  us  discred- 
itable, Bamindia  case,  in  which  the  blood  of 
a  political  refugee  was  spilled  on  an  Ameri- 
can deck,  is  preserved  in  this  volume.  He 
was  a  master  also  in  a  lighter  and  facetious 
vein  of  discourse,  an  excellent  specimen  of 
which  is  his  address  before  the  Catholic 
Union  on  "  Lying  as  a  Fine  Art" — a  good 
second  to  De  Quincey's  famous  essay  on 
murder.  A  man  of  far-reaching  public  spirit, 
broad  sympathies,  and  warm  religious  niith, 
Mr.  Coudert  deserves  that  honorable  remem- 
brance which  this  volume  will  contribute  to 
diffuse  and  secure. 

Ancient  Grudee  (The).  By  Arthur  Stan- 
wood  Pier.  Houcbton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
■«ix8in.    477  pages.    »l.50. 

Few,  if  any,  novels  of  the  season  show  more 
thoughtful  and  solid  work  in  character-study 
than  this  book,  which  is,  moreover, distinctly 
well  written.  "  The  Ancient  Grudge  "  is  the 
irksome  sense  of  obligation  felt  by  one  young 
man  to  another  who  has  saved  his  life  as  a 
boy,  and  in  the  main  the  novel  is  a  study  of 
the  divergent  temperaments  of  these  two 
men.  They  are  students  at  Harvard  top;ether. 
live  in  the  same  town,  love  the  same  ^x\,  and 
in  the  end  the  mercurial,  sanguine,  visionary 
Stewart  dies  heroically  and  dramatically, 
while  the  heroism  of  Keith  (who  as  a  boy 
had  saved  his  friend's  life)  takes  the  form  of 
steady  persistence  and  strength  of  mind  and 
purpose.  To  some  extent  the  story  deals 
with  labor  questions,  but,  while  it  presents 
some  phases  of  the  problem  in  an  interesting 
way,  it  does  not  go  very  deeply  into  the  sub- 
ject There  are  several  well-drawn  minor 
characters,  a  quiet  sense  of  humor,  and  a 
refined  social  atmosphere ;  the  weakest  point 
is  construction. 

Ancient  Legends  of  Roman  History.  By 
Ettore  Pais.  LL.D.  Translated  by  Mario  E. 
Cosenza.  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5Hx9in.    136  pages.    M.  net. 

Professor  Pais,  of  the  University  of  Naples, 
the  author  of  a  valued  "  Storia  di  Roma," 


has  now  published  a  review  of  those  very 
early  Roman  legends  which  form  the  sub- 
stratum of  later  political  and  social  develop- 
ment. The  book  will  be  of  especial  interest 
to  those  who  have  seen  the  Roman  Forum, 
for  the  author  discusses  certain  points  raisea 
by  the  recently  uncovered  remains  there, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  age  of  the  Black 
Stone,  the  supposed  tomb  of  Romulus.  The 
author  also  furnishes  some  new  explanations 
of  such  primitive  legends  as  those  of  the 
Horatii  and  Servius  Tullius.  The  book 
should  challenge  the  attention  of  all  who 
care  for  archeology  and  early  Roman  his- 
tory. 

Animal  Heroes.  By  Ernest  Thompson  Se- 
ton.  Illustrated.  Cnarles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York.    SMxSin.    363  pages.    »2. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Apostle  Paul  (The).  By  Alexander  Whyte, 
D.D.  Jennings  &  Graham,  Cincinnati.  4Hx7M 
in.    231  pages.    %\,  net. 

Appointed  Way  (The):  A  Tale  of  the  Sev- 
enth-Day Adventiiti.  By  Hope  Daring.  The 
Griffith  &  Rowland  Press,  Philadelphia.  5x8  in. 
336pages.     »1,  net.     (Postage,  12c.) 

Arme  Spielman  (Der).  By  Franz  Grillpar- 
zer.  Edited  by  William  Guild  Howard.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    4!<x6H  in.    143 pages. 

Art  of  the  National  Galleiy  (The).  By  Julia 
de  Wolf  Addison.  Illustrated.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston.    5x8  in.    389 pages.    $2,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Arts  and  Crafts  of  Old  Japan.  By  Stewart 
Dick.  Illustrated.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 5}4x7Kin.  153  pages.  >lJO,net. 
The  interest  in  Japanese  art  is  daily  increas- 
ing. Hence  the  present  volume  should  be 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  many  readers  and 
learners,  especially  as  it  is  not  intended  for 
the  collector  or  for  the  connoisseur,  but 
merely  for  those  who  require  an  introduction 
to  a  hitherto  insufficiently  explored  field  of 
art.  After  an  introductory  survey,  the  au- 
thor reviews  the  subjects  of  painting,  color- 
printing,  sculpture  and  carving,  metal-work, 
keramics,  lacquer,  and  landscape  gardening. 
The  book  is  well  printed,  bound,  and  illus- 
trated, as  the  author's  text  deserves. 

At  the  Sien  of  the  Dollar.  By  Wallace 
Irwin.  Illustrated.  Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5x"H  in.    109  pages.    t\. 

Autobiography  of  Anthony  Trollope.  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.    4«x7  in.    319  pages. 

»1.25. 

A  new  edition  of  a  very  interesting  book  by 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  in  many 
ways  one  of  the  most  successful  novelists  of 
the  past  generation,  printed  and  bound  in  a 
style  uniform  with  Uie  excellent  edition  of 
Trollope's  novels  issued  by  the  same  pub- 
lishers. 
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Auto  Fup.  Pictures  and  Comments  from 
"  Life."  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
8Kx7  in.    100  pages.    $1,  net.    (Postage,  10c.) 

Bacon  Cryptograms  in  Shakespeare,  and 
Other  Studies.  By  Isaac  Hull  Piatt.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.    5x7K  in-    124  r 


Banjo  Talks.  By  Anne  Virginia  Culbertson. 
Illustrated.  The  Bobbs-  MerrUl  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Ind.    5x8  in.    171  pages. 

Beaufort  Chums.  By  Edwin  L.  Sabin.  Illus- 
trated. Thomas  Y.  Cnraell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
5x7Kin.   281  pages.    »1. 

Best    Policjr   (The).      By    Elliott    Flower. 

Ufastrated.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.  Sx7Hin.  268 pages.  (1.50. 
This  volume  of  short  stories  might  have  been 
written  by  a  clever  advertising  agent  for  a 
life  insurance  company,  provided  he  had 
some  little  ability  as  a  story-teller.  It  would 
make  an  excellent  euide  for  younp;  insurance 
agents  in  the  art  of  soliciting  business. 

Bible   (The):    A    Missionary    Book.     By 

Robert   F.   Horton,    M.A.,  D.D.    The    Pilgrim 
Press,  Boston.    4Mx7J4  in.    192  pages.    »l,net. 

Book  of  Psalms  (A).  By  Owen  R.  Wash- 
bum.  The  Washburn  Publishing  Co.,  129  W. 
USth  Street,  New  York.    5)ix9in.    JO  pages. 

Boy  Captive  in  Canada  (The).  By  Mary 
P.  Wells  Smith.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co., Boston.    i}ix7%m.    11.25. 

Boys  Who  Became  Famous  Men.  By 
Harriet  Pearl  Skinner.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.  5x7Min.  221  pages.  *1.25. 
Boys,  old  and  young,  will  find  interest  in 
these  stories  of  Giotto,  Gainsborough,  and 
Canova ;  of  Bach.  Handel,  and  Chopin ;  of 
Byron  and  Coleridge. 

Brass  Bound  Box  (The).  By  Evelyn  Ray- 
mond. Illustrated.  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5x7Hiii.    325  pages.    *1.25. 

Business    Philosophy.     By    Benjamin    F. 

Cobb.    Thomas  V.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

4\ix7Hin.    292  pages.    »1.20,net. 
Chapters  of  practical  advice  to  young  men 
in  business  life. 

Captain  Myles  Standish.  By  Tudor  Tenks. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  5x7K  in.  250 
pages.    tlJO,  net. 

A  simple,  straightforward  story  of  the  life  of 
the  Pilgnm  soMier,  who  was  a  unique  figure 
in  the  Plymouth  colony.  There  is  nothing 
to  connect  him  with  the  religious  belief  or 
practices  of  the  rest  of  the  Pilgrims,  but  he 
was  respected  and  loved  by  them,  and  held 
positions  of  trust  in  the  community.  Mr. 
Jenks's  account  gives  an  impression  of  ac- 
curacy and  care,  but  it  lacks  picturesqueness 
and  any  romantic  quality. 

Catch  Words  of  Cheer.  New  Series.  Com- 
piled by  Sara  A.  Hubbard.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago.    4Mx8in.    75c.,  net. 

Cavalieri  Modern!.  By  Fanny  Zampini 
Salazar.  Enrico  Voghera,  Rome,  Italy.  4)4  X7M 
in.  5X)  pages. 
In  reading  this  volume  one  is  conscious  of 
the  author's  high  aim  in  revealing  present- 
day  social  injustices  so  as  to  produce  a 
horror  of  vice  and  the  passion  for  virtue. 
The  plot  and  characters  invented  and  viva- 
ciously portrayed  by  Countess  Zampini  Sala- 
zar are  those  which  we  might  expect  from 


an  author  whose  ac^uaintaoceship  with 
Roman  society  is  so  intimate.  While  the 
book  affords  a  clear  and  vivid  picture  of 
contemporary  manners  among  certain  Italian 
classes,  we  could  wish  that,  for  the  sake  of 
foreign  readers,  there  were  more  description 
of  .city  and  countr}'.    But  this  is  hypercriticaL 

Civics:  Studies  in  American  Citizenship. 
By  Waldo  H.  Sherman.  The '  Hacmillan  Co., 
New  York.  5x7^  in.  J28  pages.  U. 
An  excellent  text-book  for  the  training  of 
young  men  for  citizenship.  The  second  bait 
of  the  book,  entitled  "  CollM;eville,"  gives  an 
interesting;  plan  for  the  political  oi^nization 
of  a  class  or  club.  The  group  of  boys  are 
supposed  to  settle  a  township  and  work  out 
for  themselves  the  various  steps  in  the  politi- 
cal development  of  their  community. 

Coinpanionship  of  Books  and  Other  Papers 
Ctbey,  By  Frederic  Rowland  Marvin.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  5x7K  in-  320  pages. 
This  is  an  entertaining /<>//«wm,  taking  its 
title  from  the  first  of  some  forty  short  cBap- 
ters,  subjoined  to  which  is  a  collection  of 
"chips  from  a  literary  workshop."  With  a 
large  anecdotical  element  and  great  variety  of 
subject,  it  is  distinctively  a  Ixiok  for  leisure 
moments,  which  may  be  opened  at  any  page, 
for  thoughts  on  the  most  diverse  subjects, 
suited  to  various  moods. 

Days  and  Hours  of  Raphael  (The).  With 
Key  to  the  Hours.  By  Rachel  A.  La  Fontaine. 
Illustrated.  The  Grafton  Press,  New  York.  6x9K 
in.    49  pages. 

Deep  Sea's  Toll  (The).  By  Tames  B.  Con- 
nolly. Illustrated.  Charles  Scrflner's  Soao,  New 
York.    5x7Hin.    315  pages.    >I.5a 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Democracy  in  the  South  Before  the  Civil 
War.  By  G.  W.  Dyer,  M.A.  Publishing  Hoose 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Soo^  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.    6!<x9Kin.    90  pages.    «1. 

Demonism  of  the  Ages,  Spirit  Obsessions  so 
Common  In  Spiritism,  Oriental  and  Occidental 
Occultism.  By  J.  M.  Peebles,  M.D.  (Third 
Edition.)  The  Peebles  Medical  Institute,  Battle 
Creek,  Michigan.   6x9Kin.   383  pages. 

Diary  of  a  Bride  (The).  Thomas  Y.  Crowdl 
&  Co.,  New  York.    Sx7K  in.    ISSpages.    >l,net 

Divine  Comedy  of  Dante  (The).  Four  Lec- 
tures. By  Walter  L.  Sheldon.  S.  Bums  Weston, 
Philadelphia.    4Hx75i  in.    l%pages.    50c 

Editorial    Wild    Oats.      By    Mark    Twain. 

Illustrated.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    Sx8X 

in.    85  i>ages.    (1. 
A  small  volume  containing  several  of  Mark 
Twain's  earlier  stories — extravagant  tales  of 
newspaper  life. 

Elektronentbeorie  (Die).  By  Prof.  Dr.  H. 
Kayser.  Edited  by  Arthur  S.  Wright.  D.  C 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.    4y4x6H  in.    37  pages. 

Emerson  Calendar  (An).  Edited  by  Hunt- 
ington Smith.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  ft  Co.,  New 
York.  5x7Kin.  117  pages.  50c.,  net.  (Postage,  5c.) 

Egypt,  Burma,  and  British  Malaysia.  By 
\^iUiam  Eleroy  Curtis.  The  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  New  York.    5Hx9in.    399  pages.    «2,iiet. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Fate  of  the  Middle  Classes.    By  Walter  G. 

Cooper.    Consolidated  Retail  BookseUecs,  New 
York.   4Mx7Min.   200  pages,    tl.25,  net. 
A  very  suggestive  little  volmne.«iUiome  of 
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practical  suggestion  on  the  current  industrial 
problem  than  one  would  expect  from  so 
unpretentious  a  book.  Its  keynote  is  the 
sentence,  "  We  have  the  trust  because  the 
world  needs  it"  Its  solution  of  the  problem 
is  indicated  in  the  following  sentence:  "In 
the  following  chapters  I  undertake  to  show 
how  the  trust  is  a  necessary  step  towards 
the  federation  of  industry  and  the  eventual 
establishment  of  an  industrial  clearing-house, 
which  will  approximately  adjust  production 
to  consumption  and  save  the  world  the  im- 
naense  loss  and  incalculable  suffering  that 
is  now  caused  by  overproduction."  The 
Outlook  heartily  agrees  with  the  author's 
l^neral  positions,  (1)  that  the  remedy  for 
industrial  wars  is  to  be  found,  not  in  indus- 
trial disor^nization  and  the  re-establishment 
at  riwnprtilion,  but  in  a  more  thorough  orxan- 
izatian  of  ndastrr  and  the  devdiqaneot  of 
co-operation;  ana  (2)  that  this  co-operation 
is  to  be  secured,  not  by  government  owner- 
ship and  administration  of  all  industries, 
{i^..  State  Socialism),  but  by  the  promotion 
of  a  popular  ownership  of  the  implements  of 
industry,  and  a  share  m  the  profits  of  indus- 
try among  all  who  carry  it  on  (»>.,  co-opera- 
tion and  profit-sharing).  But  it  thinks  that 
the  author,  in  laying  stress  on  the  adjustment 
of  production  to  consumption,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent over-production,  loses  sight  of  what  is 
still  more  important,  namely,  such  a  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  through  a  process  of  profit- 
sharing,  as  shall  increase  the  demand.  For 
the  industrial  problem  is  twofold :  the  regu- 
lation and  often  limitation  of  production,  and 
the  increase  of  purchasing  capacity  in  the 
people,  and  so  their  power  to  use  advanta- 
f^eously  what  is  produced.  And  we  should 
Rke  to  see  the  author  set  forth  a  littie  more 
fully  his  idea  of  class  representation  in  gov- 
ernment. How  it  would  be  advantageous, 
or  even  possible,  in  a  community  whose 
basic  idea  is  no  hereditary  caste  or  class, 
we  are  unable  to  see.  Despite  these  criti- 
cisms, we  think  this  volume  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  thought  of  the  day,  because  char- 
acterized by  three  qualities  not  too  often 
found  in  combination  in  treatises  on  our  in- 
dustrial problems,  namely,  a  careful  study  of 
existing  conditions,  a  sane  and  non-partisan 
judgment  respectii^;  them,  and  something  of 
prophetic  vision  r^;arding  the  tendency  of 
industrial  progress  and  the  direction  in  wnich 
it  should  be  glided. 

Famooa  Battles  of  the  Nineteenth  Centuiy. 
Described  b;  Archibald  Forbes,  George  A.  Henty, 
Major  Arthur  Griffiths,  and  Other  Well-known 
Writers.  Edited  by  Charles  Welsh.  Illustrated. 
The  A.  Wessels  Co.,  New  York.  5Kx8>/4in.  414 
pages.    (1.25. 

Porrat  Lovers  (The).  By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
(Edition  de  Luxe.)  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.  6x9}<in.  ffl4  pages.  »3,  net 
The  first  volume  of  an  Edition  de  luxe  of  Mr. 
Hewlett's  works,  uniform  with  the  special 
editions  of  Walter  Pater  and  Matthew  Arnold 
already  issued  by  the  same  publishers ;  to  be 
complete  in  ten  octavo  volumes,  bound  in 
substantial  green  cloth  with  a  silk  effect, 
printed  from  large  type  on  an  ample  page, 


and  not  too  heavy  for  the  hand.  Mr.  Hew- 
'itt's  work  as  a  whole  will  be  the  subject  of 
more  extended  comment  a  littie  later. 

Fern  Allies   of  North   America  North   of 

Mexico  (The).    By  Willard  Nelson  Chite.    lUu>- 

trated.    The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 

SHx8in.    278  pages. 

A  well-illustrated  manual  of  the  families  of 

non-flowering  plants,  other  than  the  ferns, 

found  in  North  America  north  of  Mexico. 

Frederick  the  Qreat  and  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Ferdinand 
Schrader.  By  George  P.  Upton.  (Life  Stories 
for  Youns  People  Series.)  nhistrated.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  5x6K  in.  145  pages. 
60c.,  net. 

Qod's  Choice  of  Men :  A  Study  of  Scripture. 

By  William  R.  Richards.  Charles  Tfrihanfi 
Sons,  New  York.  5i<x8M  in.  231  Rwea.  SLSQ, 
net 
This  volume  of  sermons  is  characterized  by 
clearness  of  thought  and  a  quiet  courage  of 
conviction.  There  is  nothing  of  that  polemi- 
cal courage  which  defiandy  takes  up  an  un- 
popular tneme  from  a  military  love  of  fight- 
ing. The  theme  is  unpopular — the  doctrine 
of  election — but  it  is  treated  by  one  who 
believes  in  it  and  believes  that  he  can  com- 
mend it  by  rational  treatment  to  rational  men. 
We  doubt  whether  he  would  have  been  re- 
garded as  orthodox  by  the  Westminster 
divines ;  we  are  not  even  certain  that  he  would 
be  regarded  as  quite  orthodox  by  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary;  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  his  interpretation  of  election  is  not  that 
of  the  Confession,  nor  that  of  Calvin's  Insti- 
tutes. So  much,  indeed,  the  author  himself 
concedes  in  calling  it  frankly  "  a  new-fash- 
ioned treatment  of  the  old-fashioned  doctrine 
of  God's  election  of  men,"  and  in  frankly 
acknowledging  as  "  a  most  serious  defect  of 
our  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  "  that 
it  "  did  not  show  clearly  what  God  elects  men 
for."  We  do  not,  it  is  true,  think  that  the 
Westminster  Confession  is  justiy  amenable 
to  this  criticism.  Its  answer  to  the  question 
what  men  are  elected  for  is  clear  enough ; 
the  difficulty  is  that  the  answer  is  not  true. 
It  says :  "  Some  men  and  angels  are  predes- 
tinated unto  everlasting  life,  and  others  fore- 
ordained to  everlasting  death."  According 
to  Dr.  Richards,  election  is  "  election  to  serv- 
ice." We  agree  with  Dr.  Richards ;  that  is. . 
we  think  that  on  this  point  he  is  Scriptural 
and  the  Confession  is  not  However,  his 
book  is  not  a  volume  on  theology,  but  a  oook 
of  sermons ;  and  if  it  does  not  succeed  in 
justifying  the  Westminster  doctrine  of  elec- 
tion, It  does  what  is  much  more  important,  it 
interprets  a  Scriptural  doctrine  of  election 
which  is  both  rational  and  inspirational. 
Besides  courage  and  clearness,  these  ser- 
mons have  another  characteristic — very  clear- 
cut  portraiture  of  modem  characters  typified 
by  Scriptural  characters.  Of  this  the  ser- 
mon on  Esau  and  Jacob  affords  a  striking 
illustration  in  its  portraiture  of  the  American 
Esau,  who  is  "  a  splendid  fellow "  whom 
everybody  likes,  ana  who  "  cuts  a  great  fig- 
ure in  his  class  in  college,"  but  nas  "  no 
suying  power,"  because  he  ^u^ejr^^ 
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to  "  take  anjr  real  trouble  day  after  day  "  to 
realize  Ihe  ideals  that  he  talks  about  but 
never  accomplishes.  These  sermons  are 
worth  reading  by  laymen  for  their  spiritual 
instructiveness  and  by  clergymen  as  suggest- 
ive models. 

OreatneM  in  Literature  and  Other  Papers. 
By  W.  P.  Trent.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York.    5x8  in.   248  pages.    «lJO,net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Green  Shay  (The).  By  George  Wasson. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  4Kx7H  >»• 
»5  pages.    »1.S0. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

He  and  Hecuba.    By  Baroness  von  Hutten. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    4«x7H  in.    299 

pages.  »1.S0. 
There  is  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of 
this  writer  to  hold  her  readers'  attention  or  as 
to  her  power  of  bringing  out  her  men  and  wo- 
men into  sharp  definition.  There  is  doubt, 
however,  as  to  her  soundness  in  dealing  with 
moral  questions  and  the  wholesomeness  of 
her  manner  of  making  her  characters  play 
about  the  edges  of  social  sin.  Those  who 
found  it  difficult  for  this  reason  to  like  "  Pam," 
with  all  its  cleverness,  will  feel  the  same 
objection  here.  This  story,  too,  is  clumsily 
and  hurriedly  ended  by  wholesale  slaughter. 

Herbert  Brown.  By  O.  B.  Whitaker,  M.A. 
Donohue  &  Co.,  Chicago.    5Kx7Xin.    314  pages. 

Heroes  of  Iceland.  By  Allen  French.  Illus- 
trated. Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7K  >». 
297  pages.    *l.50. 

An  adaptation  of  Dasent's  well-known  trans- 
lation of  "  The  Story  of  Burnt  Njal,"  with  a 
new  preface,  introduction,  and  notes  by 
Allen  French;  a  very  convenient  form  of 
the  greatest  of  Icelandic  stories. 

Higher    Criticism    Cross-Ezamined   (The). 
By  Frederick  Davis  Storey.    The  Griffith  &  Row- 
land Press,  Philadelphia.    SKx8  in.    262  pages. 
tUS.    (Postage,  10c.) 
The  author's  point  of  view  is  indicated  by 
his  acceptance  of  the  legendary  narratives 
in  the  first  portion  of  Genesis  as  historical, 
and  by  his  belief  that  Jesus'  references  to 
them  attest  them  to  be  such.    The  funda- 
mental fallacy  of  this  class  of  works  is  in  a 
misconception  of  what  "the  supernatural" 
really  is. 

Histonr   of  Political  Theories  (A):    From 

Luther  to  Montesquieu.     By  William  Archibald 
Dunning.    Ph.D.,  LL.D.    The    Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.    5Kx8K  in.    4S9  pages.    $2.50. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

His  Version  of  It.    By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 

Illustrated.    Dodd,  Mead  tt  Co.,  New  York.  5K  x9 

in.    109  pages.    tl.SO. 
This  very  pretty  story  is  published  as  a 
Christmas  lx)ok  with  a  great  deal  of  paper, 
print,  and  decoration. 

Hobby  Camp.  Bv  Frank  H.  Sweet.  Illus- 
trated. The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  5x7X  in. 
306  pages.    *l. 

Home  Life  in  Prance.      By  Miss  Betham- 

Edwards.    Illustrated.     A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 

Chicago.    5^x9  in.    310  pages.    $2.50,  net. 

This    title  is  a  misnomer.    Miss   Bethara- 

Edwards  describes  other  sides  of   life  in 


France  than  merely  the  home  life.  We  learn 
about  education,  society,  the  array,  official- 
dom, and  we  are  the  more  vividly  instructed 
because  of  the  anecdotal .  character  of  the 
narrative.  The  book  is  an  excellent  one  for 
the  intending  sojourner  in  France,  and  it 
will,  of  course,  interest  those  who  have  so- 
journed in  that  country.  Miss  Betham- 
Edwards  writes  with  the  intimate  knowled^ 
which  might  be  expected  from  her — she  is 
an  "  officer  of  public  instruction  "  in  France. 
Her  book  is  a  refutation  of  the  idea,  often 
expressed  by  the  superficial  traveler,  that 
the  domestic  factor  in  French  life  is  not  its 
dominant  quality. 

House  of  Mirth  (The).  By  Edith  Wharton. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  5x8  in.  S31 
pages.    fliO. 

This  book,  undoubtedly  the  most  important 
work  of  fiction  so  far  published  this  season, 
was  discussed  editorially  in  The  Outlook  last 
week. 

Howdy,  Honey,  Howdy.  By  Paul  Laurence 
Dunbar.  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  ft  Co»  New 
York.    5}4x8Kin.    »1.50.net. 

How  to  Study  Pictures.     By  Charies  H. 

Caffin.    Dhistrated.    The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

5Kx8Kin.    513  pages.    $1.80,  net 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Imperial  Drug  Trade  (The).  By  Joshua 
Kowntree.  Methuen  &  Co.,  London.  sxiyHa. 
304  pages. 

Reser\-ed  for  later  notice. 

"In  the  Heights."  By  Richard  Watson 
Gilder.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  4Kx7% 
in.    95  pages,    fl,  net.    (Postage,  Sc.> 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Indian  Dispossessed  (The).  By  Seth  K. 
Humphrey.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  ft  Co., 
Boston.  5x8  in.  298  pages.  $1.50,  net. 
We  ascribe  to  this  author  the  best  intentions, 
but  we  do  not  think  his  book  will  render  any 
real  service  to  the  Indian  cause.  We  fear  jt 
will  render  disservice.  All  that  he  says  may 
be  true,  but  he  does  not  tell  all  the  truth. 
From  reading  this  volume  one  would  suppose 
that  the  United  States  Government  had  done 
nothing  but  rob  and  plunder  the  Indians,  or 
at  best  be  silently  accessory  to  their  being 
robbed.  Without  having  read  this  book  ab- 
solutely through,  we  do  not  think  the  author 
gives  any  account  of  what  the  Government 
has  done  for  the  protection,  the  civilization, 
and  the  education  of  the  Indians ;  and  we  are 
quite  certain  that  he  has  given  no  adequate 
account  of  either  public  or  private  benefi- 
cence toward  them.  The  only  remedy  he 
has  to  suggest  for  the  wrongs  that  do  exist  is 
this :  "  The  prime  requisite  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  public  good  is  to  instill  in  the 
public  mind  a  deep,  persistent  distrust  of  the 
National  Congress."  Distrust  may  be  nat- 
ural; it.  may  be  necessary;  but  mere  dis- 
trust is  no  remedy  for  anytning.  The  simple 
truth  is  that  barbarism  cannot  exist  perma- 
nently surrounded  by  civilization.  How  to 
hold  the  cruder  forces  of  civilization  in 
check  while  the  Indian  is  learning  is  the 

Political  Indian  problem.    How  to  teach  the 
ndian  to  accept  modem  civilization  is  the 
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educational  and  religious  problem.  Mr. 
Humphrey's  volume  throws  no  real  light  on 
either. 

Inner  Chamber  and  the  Inner  Life  (The). 
By  Rev.  Andrew  Murray,  D.D.  The  Fleming  H. 
ReveU  Co.,  New  Vork.  5x7)i  in.  170  pages. 
75c.,  net. 


Inner  Life  (The).  By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.  Il- 
lustrated. Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Sx7M  in.    32  pages.    SOc  ,  net.    (Postage,  5c.) 

In  the  Secret  of  His  Presence :  Helps  for 
the  Inner  Life  >Vhen  Alone  with  Qod.  By  the 
Rev.  G.  H.  Knight.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New 
York.    5Kx8in.    230  pages.    fUS. 

James  Russell  L.owell :  His  Life  and  Work. 
By  Ferris  Greenslet.  Illustrated.  Houghton, 
lifiiBin  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7)i  in.  309  pages. 
»1  JO,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  Translated  from 
the  Gennan  of  Ludwig  Ziemssen.  By  George  P. 
Upton.  (Life  Stories  for  Young  People.)  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.    5x^  In.    133  pages. 

eoc 

Justice.  By  Charles  Wagner.  Translated 
from  the  French  by  Mary  Louise  Hendee.  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.,  New  York.  4)4X7  in.  227 
pages.    $1,  net 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Lady  Dear :  The  Little  Mistress  of  a  Castle 
ia  Spain.  By  Millicent  E.  Mann.  Illustrated. 
A.  C.  McCknK  &  Co.,  Chicago.  5Mx8  in.  222 
pages.    *1,  net. 

Life  that  Counts  (The).  By  Samuel  Valen- 
tine Cole.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Sx7Kin.    124  pages.    7Sc,  net. 

Little  Dauphin  (The).  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Franz  Hoffmann.  By  George  P. 
Upton.  Illustrated.  (Life  Stories  for  Yuung  Peo- 
ple.) A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  5x^  in. 
150  pages.    60c. 

Little  Princess  (A).  By  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
New  York.  6Mx9K>n.  266  pages.  $2. 
Mrs.  Burnett  in  a  delightful  introduction 
explains  that  when  she  came  to  make  a  play 
out  of  "  Sara  Crewe  "  (which,  by  the  way,  was 
one  of  the  prettiest  books  for  children  ever 
written),  she  found  that  a  great  many  things 
had  happened  at  Miss  Minchin's  school. 
where  Sara  lived,  which  she  had  not  included 
in  the  story.  So  she  put  them  into  the  play, 
and  when  she  came  to  rewrite  the  story  to 
get  those  things  into  it,  she  found  that  there 
were  lots  of  things  that  hadn't  even  got  into 
the  play.  So  here  is  the  whole  story  of  Sara 
Crewe,  nicer  than  it  was  at  first  and  nicer 
than  the  play,  because  there's  more  of  it,  with 
a  dozen  beautiful  colored  pictures. 

Liquor  Problem  (The) :  A  Summary  of  In- 
Tcatigatione  Conducted  by  the  Committee  of 
PU^f  iln-'Stes.  Prepared  for  the  Committee  by 
John  S.  BilPings,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Henry  W. 
Famam.  Jacob  L.  Greene,  and  Francis  G.  Pea- 
body.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  Sx7;< 
in.    182  pages,    fl,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Lodgings  in  Town.  By  Arthur  Henry.  Il- 
lustrated. A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7K 
in.  327  pages.  »1.50. 
The  same  cheerful  philosophy  and  happy 
acceptance  of  things  as  they  are  appears  in 
this  entertaining  account  of  town  experiences 
that  attracted  readers  to  the  other  books  by 


Mr.  Henry.  To  interest  vourself  in  others, 
to  go  with  the  tide  of  the  great  city  and 
observe  closely  every  possible  condition,  is 
his  recipe  for  happmess.  Add  to  this  an 
especial  care  for  one  person  in  particular — 
like  Nancy — and  the  picture  is  complete. 
The  faith  that  kept  firm  hold  of  the  youth 
who  began  his  New  York  life  possessed  of 
one  clean  collar  and  a  poem  must  be  the  kind 
that  moves  mountains.  Particularly  good 
are  the  descriptions  of  the  office  where  Nancy 
worked  and  the  Baxter  Street  lodgings  where 
she  and  her  poet  lived. 

Xx>ves  of  Great  Composers  (The).  By  Gus- 
tav  Kobb^.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York.    5Kx8in.     176  pages.    »1.S0. 

Lynette  and  the  Congressman.  By  Mary 
Farley  Sanlx>m.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5x7K>n.    3%  pages.    (1.50. 

Maria  Theresa.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  W.  D.  von  Horn.  By  George  P.  Upton. 
Illustrated.  (Life  Stories  for  Young  People  Series.) 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  5x6K  in.  141 
pages.    60c. 

Maty  'n'  Mary.  By  Edith  Francis  Foster. 
Illustrated.  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston.  4^x7M 
in.    209  pages.    (1.25. 

Mayor  of  Troy  (The).  By  A.  T.  Quiller- 
Couch.  Charles  Scritmer's  Sons,  New  York. 
5x7Kin.    344  pages.    $1.50. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Merciful  Unto  Me  a  Sinner.  By  Elinor 
Dawson.  Thompson  &  Thompson,  Chicago. 
4Kx7Kin.    446  pages.    »1.50. 

Mr.  Penwiper's  Faiiy  Godmother.  By  Amy 
Woods.  Illustrated.  Dana  Estes  &  Co.,  Boston. 
5x75<in.    98  pages.    SOc. 

Mrs.    Raffles.    By  John  Kendrick   Bangs. 

Illustrated.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    4Kx7 

in.    180  pages.    Jl.25. 
A  parody  of  Mr.  Hornung's  stories  of  Raffles, 
the  amateur  cracksman,  very  badly  done. 

Mohammed   and  the   Rise  of   Islam.    By 

D.  S.  Margoliouth.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  5x7Jiin.  481  pages.  »lJ5,net. 
While  the  biographies  of  Krehl,  Grimme, 
Buhl,  Sprenger.  and  Muir,  the  writings  of 
Goldziher,  Wellhausen,  and  Noldeke,  and 
recently  published  Arabic  works,  form  the 
basis  of  this  Hew  life  of  Mohammed,  it  is 
distinguished  by  a  bold  originality  that  is 
certain  to  create  discussion.  Briefly.  Mr. 
Margoliouth  contends  that,  so  far  from  being 
a  religious  fanatic,  the  Prophet  was  a  remark- 
ably clear-headed  statesman  who,  perceiving 
the  necessity  for  binding  together  tlie  war- 
ring Arab  tribes,  and  believing  that  this 
could  be  accomplished  only  through  "  the 
revelation  of  a  aivine  code,"  conceived  the 
idea  of  posing  as  a  messenger  from  Allah, 
and  succeeded  in  securing  recognition  by 
resorting  to  sundry  tricks  and  devices  with 
which  we  have  been  made  familiar  by  latter- 
day  "mediums" — his  so-called  epileptic  at- 
tacks being  among  the  numerous  artifices  for 
the  propagation  of  belief  in  his  pretensions. 
Apart  from  the  dragoon-like  treatment  of  the 
question  of  the  Prophet's  sincerity  and  of  all 
phases  of  his  religious  development,  and  de- 
spite defects  of  verbosity  and  discursiveness, 
the  book  is  of  no  imcertain  value.    To  criti- 
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cal  study  of  the  best  authorities  is  added  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Arabia  and  its  peo- 
ple, and  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain 
an  exact  idea  of  the  factors  contributing  to 
accelerate  or  retard  the  spread  of  the  new 
faith,  and  of  the  remarkable  series  of  events 
whicn  transferred  Mohammed  "from  his 
shop  in  Mecca  to  the  throne  of  an  empire 
which  threatened  to  engulf  the  world." 

Mount  Desert ;  A  History.     Bv  George  E. 

Street.    Edited  by  Samuel  A.  Eliot.    Illustrated. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    SMxSH  in. 

370  pages,    f  2.50,  net. 
The  many  visitors  to  Mount  Desert  will  be 
interested  in  this  well  printed  and  illustrated 
volume. 

Northerner  (The).  By  Norah  Davis.  The 
Century  Co.,  New  York.  Sx7X  in.  324  pages. 
fl.SO. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Northern  Trails.  By  William  J.  Long.  Il- 
lustrated. Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  SXx8  u>.  390 
pages,    f  1.50,  net. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Old  France  in  the  New  World.     By  James 
Douglas,   LL.D.      Illustrated.       The    Burrows 
Brothers  Co..  Cleveland.    5Hx8M  in.    S97  pages. 
»2.50,net    (Postage,  21c.) 
Dr.  Douglas's  book  may  find  fit  place  along- 
side Sir  Gilbert  Parker^s  "  In  Old  Quebec," 
Sir  John  Bourinot's  "  The  Story  of  Canada," 
and  the  dozen  volumes  of  Parkman's  histo- 
ries.   Of  Quebec  in  the  seventeenth  century 
we    have  a  welcome    detailed    description 
which  occupies  most  of  the  volume. 

Occupations  for  Little  Fingers:  A  Manual 
for  Qrade  Teachers,  Mothers,  and  Settlement 
Workers,  By  Elizabeth  Sage  and  Anna  M.  Coo- 
ley,  B.S.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    5x8  in.    154  pages. 

PhiUppine  Islands  (The).  By  Fred  W.  At- 
kinson. Illustrated.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  5}ix8H 
in.    426  pages.    f3,  net. 

The  material  for  this  book  was  gathered  by 
-  the  author  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  Pub- 
lic Education  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  Its 
information  is  of  the  encyclopaedic  sort,  con- 
veyed clearly  and  pleasantly.  About  a  quar- 
ter of  the  book  is  given  to  a  brief  summary 
of  the  geography  and  history  of  the  islands. 
The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  the  people  and  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  live.  The  author's  views  of  the 
character  of  the  people  and  of  the  proper 
mode  of  government  for  them  are  in  harmony 
with  the  present  Administration.  The  book 
is  illustrated  with  half-tone  reproductions  of 
photographs.  No  intelligent  policy  with  re- 
gard to  the  Philippines  can  well  be  estab- 
lished and  maintained  unless  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  keep  informed  about  the 
islands.  The  appearance  of  such  a  book  as 
this,  therefore,  is  to  be  welcomed,  for  it  is 
the  sort  of  popular  presentation  of  tht  sub- 
ject that  the  ordinary  reader  will  find  intel- 
lig^ible.  It  will  prove  serviceable  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  schools  or  as  a  book  of 
reference  for  school  libraries. 

Pole  Baker.  By  Will  N.  Harben.  Harper 
4  Bros.,  New  York.   4Kx7Min.  357 pages.  «f.50. 

Another   story  of  northern  Georgia.    Mr. 


Harben  reproduces  the  life  and  humor  of 
this  region  as  racily  in  bis  way  as  Richard 
Malcolm  Johnston  aid  years  ago  in  another 
fashion.  "  Pole  Baker"  is  as  original,  amus- 
ing, and  forceful  as  was  his  old  friend  Abner 
Daniel,  of  whom  this  author  made  a  mild 
sort  of  Southern  David  Harum.  There  is 
a  primitive  simplicity  about  these  Geor^an 
tales  that  sometimes  makes  one  smile  a  httle 
in  the  wrong  place  ;  but  there  is  honest, 
heartv,  home-spun  stuff  in  them  all  the  same ; 
and  if  they  are  occasionally  innocently  coarse 
they  are  yet  very  truly  and  forcibly  moral  in 
intention. 

Phinkitt  of  Tammany  Hall.  Bv  William  L. 
RiordoD.  HcCkm,  PUUips  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4Mx7in.    183! 


Discourses  of  a  veteran  Tammxny  diiliirt 
leader,  in  which  he  discusses  political  sub- 
jects with  utter  frankness  and  ^eat  pictur- 
esqueness  of  language.  "  Practical  politics  " 
is  portrayed  from  the  inside  by  one  of  the 
most  "  practical "  of  politicians,  a  man  who 
has  become  a  millionaire  by  knowing  how  to 
take  advantage  of  his  opportunities  and  how 
to  make  opportunities  to  take  advantage  oL 
A  prefatory  note  by  Mr.  Charles  Murphy, 
leader  of  Tammany  Hall,  indor^ng  Mr. 
Plunkitt,  gives  the  book  a  semi-official 
character  as  an  exposition  of  Tammany  prin- 
ciples. 

Poor  and  the  Land  (The).  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  Illustrated.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co- 
NewHTork.  5x7«  in.  157  pages.  75c 
This  volume  is  a  reprint,  by  permission  of  the 
British  Government,  of  its  "  blue  book  "  con- 
taining the  report  to  Parliament  by  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  of  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation which  he  had  been  commis»oned 
last  winter  to  make.  The  object  of  it  was 
to  ascertain  whether  the  results  were  such  as 
to  warrant  some  undertaking  like  that  of  our 
Salvation  Army  colonies  to  transfer  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  British  Empire  portions  of 
the  congested  population  in  the  cities  of 
Great  Britain.  The  report  here  given  is  as 
complete  in  all  details  as  could  lie  desired, 
both  as  to  general  statements  and  the  partic- 
ulars of  individual  experience  related  oy  the 
colonists  and  supported  by  affidavits.  The 
Commissioner  declares  himself  "extremely 
well  satisfied."  At  Fort  Romie,  the  Cali- 
fornia settlement,  the  settlers  are  now,  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  worth  an  average  of  some 
;f  2,000  per  head  above  all  debts  and  liabili- 
ties, and  at  Fort  Amity,  in  Colorado,  an 
average  of  over  $  1 ,000.  The  Salvation  Army, 
however,  is  about  f50,000  out  of  pocket, 
partiy  through  a  three  years'  drought  pre- 
vious to  irrigation,  partiy  through  the  iutial 
cost  of  the  estates  purchased,  unexpected 
expense  to  get  rid  of  alkali  in  the  soil,  and 
high  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  purtiy 
through  undercalculation  of  tne  terms  ca 
repayment  by  the  setders.  Notwithstanding 
such  drawbacks,  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking is  pronounced  to  have  been  "very 
cheaply  bought,"  and  press  reports  that 
these  settiements  are  financially  a  failure  are 
stamped  as  "  totally  inaccurate."    Suffideat 
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corroboration  of  this  tcstimonjr  has  been 
given  by  the  offer  of  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, in  view  of  the  results  revealed  by  the 
Commissioner's  investigation,  of  three  him- 
dred  and  sixty  square  miles  of  land  for  a 
beeinning  of  similar  experiments  for  the 
rehef  of  the  congested  city  population  of 
Great  Britain,  tor  such  a  beginning  he 
argues  persuasively.  The  specialinterest  of 
American  readers  in  his  report  is  obvious. 
The  same  need  exists- here  as  in  British 
cities  to  plant  out  from  the  overcrowded 
slums  upon  the  land.  The  Salvation  Army 
is  the  best  available  agency  now  in  sight  to 
undertake  the  work  with  a  public  confidence 
due  to  its  initial  successes,  and  it  should  not 
be  suffered  to  be  any  longer  out  of  pocket 
in  such  work.  While  these  lines  are  being 
written  the  news  comes  that  General  Booth, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment, is  preparing  an  assisted  emigration 
of  thousands  of  poor  families  to  that  country. 

Qaeen's  Page  (The).  By  Cornelia  Baker. 
Illustrated.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.    5x8Kin.    319  pages. 

Race  of  the  Swift  (The).  By  Edwin  Carlisle 
Litaey.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Sx7Kin.    ISI  pages.    *U5. 

Rational  Living.  By  Henry  Churchill  King. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  5x7«  in.  »1 
pages.    |il.25. 

The  golden  rule  of  the  Stoic  philosophy. 
"Live  according  to  nature,"  has  received 
both  emphasis  and  illumination  from  modern 
psychology.  Its  researches  have  more  accu- 
rately interpreted  human  nature,  and  so  have 
more  clearly  shown  the  way  to  live  accordii^ 
to  it  President  King  has  done  what  greatly 
needed  to  be  done,  especially  for  those  un- 
familiar with  these  results,  spread  as  they 
are  through  volumes  of  technical  treatises. 
He  has  brought  together  the  "  four  great 
emphases  "  of  psychological  study  in  popular 
form,  and  pointed  out  their  direct  practical 
beari  ng  on  the  conduct  of  life.  For  the  satis- 
faction of  those  who  have  not  at  hand  the 
works  of  the  masters  in  psychology,  he 
quotes  these  freely^  so  that  the  reader  may 
jud^e  of  the  adequacy  of  the  grounds  on 
which  are  based  the  practical  counsels  which 
they  suggest  for  rational  living  in  respect  to 

frowth,  character,  happiness,  and  influence, 
n  conclusion  it  is  shown  that  "just  these 
ideal  conditions  to  which  psvchology  leads 
us  Christ  declares  to  be  actual."  The  pecu- 
liar merit  of  President  King's  work  is  that 
he  has  presented  the  fundamental  facts  of 
psychology,  together  with  the  practical  coun- 
sels whicn  they  impose  for  a  life  in  rational 
accord  with  our  nature,  more  comprehen- 
sively and  completely  than  any  preceding 
writer. 

Red  Fox.  By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  Illus- 
tnted.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  iHXiH  in. 
J40  pages.    «2. 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Representative  Men  of  the  New  Testament 
(Tb*).  Bt  George  Matheson,  D,D.  A.  C.  Arm- 
sUooc  &  S<m,  New  York.  5x7Vi  in.  352  pages. 
9L50,D«t. 


Reform  of  Sbaun  (The).  By  Allen  French. 
Illustrated.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  5x7^ 
in.    158  pages.    >1. 

Resurrection  of  Miss  Cjmthia  (The).  By 
Florence  Morse  Kingsley.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co„ 
New  York.    5x7»  in.    321  pages.    >lja 

Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Rhjrmes  of  Little  Boys.  Bv  Burges  Johnson. 
Thomas  Y.  CroweU  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7)i  in. 
101  pages.    *I,  net. 

A  collection  of  short  poems  about  little  boys 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  little  boy,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  addressed  to  little 
boys ;  an  exceptionally  successful  attempt  to 
get  back  into  the  boy's  frame  of  mind  and  to 
see  things  from  the  boy's  point  of  view ;  very 
successful,  too,  for  the  most  part,  in  expres- 
sion. The  little  book  is  quite  unusual  for 
these  reasons ;  for  most  books  of  rhymes  for 
children  are  really  rhymes  about  children  and 
contain  old  folks'  thoughts  put  in  young 
folks'  language.  There  are  some  almost 
inimitable  things  in  this  little  collection ;  and 
the  whole  breathes  a  spirit  of  boyhood  in 
many  of  its  happiest,  most  absurd  and  humor- 
ous moods.  The  introductory  poems  strike 
a  note  of  tenderness  and  reverence  of  unusual 
purity  and  beauty. 

Sanatoria  for  Consumptives.    By  F.  Rufe- 

nacht  Walters.  M.D.,M.R.C.P.  (Third  Edition.) 
Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
6KxlOin.    389  pages.    fS,  net. 

A  descriptive  directory  of  sanatoria  in  vari- 
ous countries  for  the  open-air  treatment  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  The  first  fifteen 
chapters  deal  with  general  considerations  in 
the  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  Informa- 
tion has  been  carefully  and  intelligently  com- 
piled. 

Shakespeare  and  Holy  Scripture.  By  Thomas 
Carter.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  6x9  in. 
490  pages.  $3,  net. 
Following  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
probable  order  of  their  composition.  Dr. 
Carter  exhibits  the  extent  to  which  Biblical 
ideas  and  phraseology  appear  in  them.  Cita- 
tions from  Shakespeare  are  from  the  text  of 
the  First  Folio,  published  in  1623  ;  citations 
from  the  Bible  are  from  the  Genevan  Version 
(edition  of  1 598),  the  popular  version  of  that 
time,  and  from  the  Genevan  New  Testament 
of  1SS7.  "  No  writer,"  says  Dr.  Carter, "  has 
assimilated  the  thoughts  and  reproduced  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture  more  copiously." 
The  allegation  of  antipathy  to  Puritanism, 
which  is  often  made  by  Shakespearean 
critics,  is  pretty  clearly  shown  to  be  ill 
founded.  The  Elizabethan  Puritans  were  of 
a  different  type  from  the  Cromwellian.  "  The 
English  drama  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
taken  its  rise  among  those  who  afterward 
became  known  as  Puritans."  Dr.  Carter 
proves  a  parallelism  between  Shakespeare 
and  the  Bible  abundantly  sufficient  for  his 
purpose,  and  need  not  have  overloaded  his 
DOOK  with  much  that  is  conjectural  and 
doubtful. 

Social  Secretary  (The).  By  David  Graham 
Phillips.  Illustrated.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co., 
Indianapolis,  Minn.    Sx&H  in.    198  pages. 

A  young   woman  of  an  old  Washinsuul^ 
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family,  forced  to  earn  her  living,  undertakes 
to  put  Senator  Burke  and  his  family  into  a 
prominent  place  in  the  best  society  of  the 
capital.  The  secretary  tells  the  story  of  her 
campaign  in  extracts  from  her  diary.  It  is  a 
strenuous  struggle,  involving  the  keeping  of 
nine  books,  beginning  with  a  ledger  with 
four  hundred  accounts  in  it,  showing  "  what 
we  owe  various  people  in  the  way  of  enter- 
tainment, what  they've  paid,  and  what  they 
owe  us,"  and  ending  with  a  book  for  press 
notices ;  it  also  involves  unceasing  labor  for 
all  the  family  as  well  as  the  secretary.  If 
the  way  of  a  society  leader  anywhere  is  as 
hard  as  it  is  pictured  here,  the  reader  may 
well  thank  his  stars  if  the  society  he  moves 
in  is  not  spelled  with  a  capital  S.  The  story 
is  distincuy  clever  and  humorous. 

Spur  to  Smite  (A).  By  G.  B.  Lancaster. 
Andrew  Melrose,  London.    5x8  in.    J69  pages. 

Squire  Phin.  By  Holman  F.  Day.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  5x7)4  in.  393  pages. 
»1.50. 

Rarely  have  we  met  a  more  amusing  group 
of  village  sages  than  those  who  sat  in  their 
tipped-back  chairs  on  the  porch  of  the  store  in 
Palermo,  Maine.  Their  independence  of  spirit 
and  courage,  in  the  sudden  encounter  with  the 
viUage  prodigal,  who  returned  triumphantly 
riding  at  the  head  of  his  own  circus  outfit,  is 
a  delicious  bit  of  comedjr  in  the  hands  of 
this  writer.  The  hero.  Squire  Phin,  is  unique, 
and  his  good  and  powerful  influence  among 
his  fellow-citizens,  sacrificing  as  he  does  his 
own  interests,  is  enlivened  by  bursts  of  the 
"Look    temper,"    and    sweetened    by    the 

Suaintest  humor.  The  language  used  by 
»e  group  of  philosophers  as  they  tattle 
scandal,  and  comment  upon  the  smallest 
detail  of  village  happenings,  is  as  character- 
istic and  acute  as  the  Devonshire  dialect  in 
the  stories  by  Quiller-Couch. 

Story  of  the  Harp  (The).    By  W.  H.  Grat- 

tan  Flood.    Illustrated.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York.    5x75i  in.    207  pages.    »1JS,  net 
A  volume  in  the  Music  Story  series. 

Sunday-School  Hymnanr  (The).  Edited 
by  Carey  Bonner.  The  Sunday- School  Union, 
London,  E.C.    5)4x85i  in.    610  pages. 

A  bulky  volume  containing  hymns  and  tunes 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

That  They  AU  May  Be  One.  By  Amos 
R.  Wells.  Funk:&  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 
Ill,  net. 

A  plea  for  Christian  unity  containing  many 
epigrammatic  sentences.  It  is  not  as  in- 
coherent as  its  typographical  form  would 
indicate. 

Thief  in  the  Night  (A) :  Further  Adventures 
of  A.  I.  Raffles,  Cricketer  and  Cracksman.    By 
E.  W7  Homung.    Illustrated.    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    5x7Kin.    372  pages.    »1.50. 
This  volume  contains  the  third  series  of 
adventures  of  Raffles,  the  amateur  cracks- 
man, and  his  faithful  but  uninteresting  com- 
panion and  foil,  Bunny.    Readers  of   tiie 


previous  volumes  will  know  what  to  expect ; 
those  unacquainted  with  the  cracksman  will 
find  admirably  written  stories  retailing  the 
exploits  of  a  gentleman  burglar  of  the  most 
marvelous  skill  and  finesse,  and  an  unusually 
winning  personality.  He  is  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  of  crime. 

Travelling  Thirds  (The).  By  Gertrude  Ather- 
ton.    Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.   4Kx7X  in. 

295  pages.    »1J5. 

This  puzzling  tide  simpiv  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  Moultons  went  tliird  class  throug^h 
Spain.  How  they  became  involved  in  roman- 
tic entanglements  on  account  of  this  eco- 
nomic measure  is  described  by  the  author  in 
her  characteristic  style.  The  young  woman 
who  declares  her  independence  of  conven- 
tional rules  succeeds  in  her  matrimonial 
venture,  but  does  not  impress  the  reader  as 
extraordinary  in  any  way. 

United  States  a  Christian  Nation  (The).  Bt 
David  J.  Brewer.  (Haverford  Library  Lectures^ 
The  John  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia.  5x8  in. 
98  pages.    $1. 

Christianity  was  a  primary  cause  of  the  first 
white  settlements  in  America.  Our  colonial 
charters  and  constitutions  recognize  it  as  a 
controlling  factor.  It  has  since  been  so  rec- 
ognized in  Supreme  Court  and  State  Court 
decisions,  in  the  State  Constitutions,  and  in 
State  legislation.  In  this  sense  we  are  a 
Christian  nation ;  of  course,  not  in  the  sense 
that  Christianity  is  the  established  religion 
or  that  the  people  are  in  any  way  required  to 
support  it.  In  clear  and  compact  phrase 
Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  describes  for  us  the  history  of 
the  founding  of  the  country  as  a  Christian 
Nation,  and  discusses  our  duty  as  American 
and  Christian  citizens,  and  the  promise  of  the 
future.  The  three  chapters  of  this  volume 
are  three  lectures  delivered  at  Haverford 
College.  We  are  glad  that  they  no*  com- 
mand a  wider  audience. 

Universal  Elements  of  the  Christian  Re 
ion  (The).    By  Charles   Cuthbert  HaU,    D.L., 
LL.D.    The  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York. 

5x8  in.    309  pages,    tl  J5,  net; 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

W^s    of   Nature.      By    John   Burroughs. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    4Kx7in.    280 

pages.    fl.lO. 
Reserved  for  later  notice. 

Widow  O'Callaghan's  Boys  (The).  By 
Culielma  Zollinger.  Illustrated.  Holiday  Edi- 
tion. A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  5Mx8  in. 
318  pages. 

Young  Man  and  the  World  (The).  By  Albert 
J.  Beveridge.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
4jix7Hln.  404  pages. 
Senator  Beveridge  is  a  young  man  who  has 
succeeded  in  his  undertakings;  hence  his 
advice  to  others  is  interesting,  coming  as  it 
does  from  experience  and  not  from  tiieory  or 
hearsay.  The  writer's  terse,  vigorous  style 
is  well  suited  to  his  text 
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The  above  future  is  No.  P-500-T. 
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•xtures  are  necessary  to  the  modem  «•- 
home  because  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  ideal  home-making  is  ^ 
i  founded  on  health,  and  "StrndaKT 
Baths  and  One-Piece  Lavatories 
^are  conducive  of  good  health,  V 
I  as  they  are  sanitarily  perfect.  *' 
^They    have  the   smoothness    i 
I  and   snowy  purity  of  china 
and  the    strength   of    iron. 
Their  surface  is  non-porous    ■ 
•  and  there  are  no  cracks  and  r 
crevices  in  which  dirt  or 
germs  may  lodge. 

Our    100-page   Book, 
"MODERN    BATHROOMS"  |J 

illustrates     many    beautiful  , 

and  inexpensive  as  well  as 

luxurious  bathrooms,  show- 

i        ing  the  cost  of  each  fixture 

I        in  detail,  together  with  many 

hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  y:, 

etc.      FREE    for  six   cents  "  ' 

postage.  I 
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"Green  and  Gold "  guarantee  label,  and  has  our  trade-mark 
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are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  'Statiati'  ware.  Substitutes  are  in- 
ferior and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 
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is  a  sign  of 
A    THRIFTY    HOUSEWIFE 

It  was  the  hall  mark  of  the  economical  wife.  It  meant  there  was  no  waste 
of  food  materials.  Left-overs  of  all  kinds  were  consigned  to  its  ravenous 
depths,  or  made  palatable  and  wholesome  with  its  tempting  brew — beef  broth 
— which  is  the  base  or  vehicle  for  all  savories  from  the  kitchen.  To  the  stock 
pot  is  largely  due  the  reputation  French  cooking  has.  C,  But  modem  house- 
keeping has  crowded  out  the  stock  pot,  and  in  many  instances  increased 
the  table  expenses.    This  condition  has  brought  into  being 

The  Modern  Stock  Pot 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef 

which  is  concentrated  beef  broth  iil  a  convenient  form  that  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely and  places  at  your  disposal  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  old-time  stock 
pot,  without  its  objectionable  features.  C.  A  small  quantity  of  Armour's  Ex- 
tract OF  Beep  dissolved  in  a  cup  of  hot  water,  and  you  have  a  beef  broth  that 
would  have  taken  hours  and  several  times  the  expense  to  prepare  by  the  old  way. 
Delicious  soup  and  bouillon  may  be  made  in  a  few  minutes  with  it.  Cook 
your  vegetables  in  this  broth;  add  it  to  sauces,  hash,  stews,  etc.,  and  note  the 
improvement.  With  it  you  can  use  up  unused  portions  of  canned  vegetables, 
rice,  grains,  game,  roasts,  etc.     A  small  quantity 

Helps     Digest     Other     Foods 

and   get   the  full   nourishment   out  of   them   without    thu   aid   of  drugs. 


Half  a 
Million 
Cook 
Books 

are  ready  for  distribad 
that  will   tell   you  bo« 

use 

Armour's 
Extract 
of 
Beef 

Asparox     an 

Armour's 
Tomato  Bouillc 


in  preparing  soups 
are  rich  and  natritio 
but  inexpeiisi\-e;  saoa 
bouillons,  basting  gsa 
and  how  to  use  the  ciua 
dish.  Books  will  b«  ■ 
postpaid  while  they  U 
upon  receipt  of  a  isel 
cap  from  a  jar  of  Anuoci 
Extract  of  Bsef,  « 
2-cent  stamp. 

Sold  by  all  grocers  n 
druggists.  C  See  tha:  d 
label  reads  "Armoi'i's* 


Armour  ^  Connpan^r,  Chica£< 
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Attractive  Books  r  Crowell  List 


Religious 


THE   INWARD   LIGHT 
By  Amory  !]•  Bradford 

The  latest  book  by  this  well-known 
preacher  is  devoted  to  present-da^  theology, 
the  power  of  conscience  and  opinion. 

l2mo,  cloth,  f  1.20,  net.   Postage  10  cents. 


WHEN  THE  SONG   BEGINS 
By  1.  R.  Miller 

■More  than  a  million  copies  of  Dr.  Miller's  books  have 
been  sold,  because  he  is  "  a  man  with  a  messaRe." 
l6mo,  65  cents  ;  cloth,  gilt  top,  85  cents,  net     Postage  8 


THE  MINISTER  AS  PROPHET 

By  Charles  E.  Jeffcrsoo 

While  addressed  to  theological  students,  this  book 
will  be  found  of  much  interest  to  laymen.  It  defines  the 
duties  of  the  minister  and  explains  nis  mission. 

16mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  90  cents,  net.    Postage  10  cents. 


A  YOUNG  MAN'S  RELIGION 

AND  HIS  FATHEK'S  FAITH 

By  N.  McOee  Waters 

A  series  of  stimulating  talks  on  present-day  beliefs  as 
opposed  to  the  creeds  of  a  past  generation. 

t6mo,  90  cents,  net.    Postage  10  cents. 


THE   MELODY   OF   GOD'S   LOVE 
By  Oliver  Huckel 

An  ilkiminative  study  of  the  Twenty-third   Psalm. 
Printed  from  special  type  designs. 

12mo,  cloth,  75  cents;  art  leather,  $1.50,  net.    Postage 
8  cents. 


General  Literature 


IRVING'S   WORKS 

(Crowell's  Mlnlalarc  Edition) 

Printed   on    India  paper,  from    readable 
type,  bound  in  limp  ooze  leather,  gilt  edges, 
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10,000  Dealers  Sell  the  Parker  Pen 

Side  Talks  s^saUhi 

PARKER  Srvb 
Fountain  Pen 

standard  or  Self  FiUInK 

Talk  No.  2 — See  our  Christinas  ad.  next 

Last  month  we  told  you  about  the  function 
of  the  famous  "  Lucky  Curve."  This  month, 
almut  another  matchless  Parlier  Feature,  the 

^  Spear  Head  Ink  Retainer 

In  the  common  Icind  of  Fountain  Pens,  fre- 
quently when  the  inlt  gets  low  in  the  tjaiiel,  tl»e 
Den  is  apt  to  flow  too  freely  and  ink  will  escape 
frmn  the  channel,  form  at  the  end  of  the  feeder, 
then  drop  off  the  point  of  pen.  This  is  called 
leaking  or  blotting— a  most  annoying  thing.  The 
Spear  Head  Ink  Retainer  provides  a  icrlca  of 
little  notchea  on  side  of  feed,  wblch,  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  wall*  of  the  pen,  form  little 
re«er%  oirs  retalnlns  this  overflow  and  pre- 
ventins  tJ^e  leaking;  or  blottinc  that  might 
otherwise  ensue.  This  is  to  aTountain  Pen 
what  a  governor  is  to  a  steam  engine,  and  is  the 
most  important  improvement  made  in  Fountain 
Pens  in  many  years.  _, 

When  you  buy,  buy  the  b«st-a  PARKER  PEN— 
and  thus  ffet  the  benefit  of  this  most  valuable  im- 
provement. Guaranteed  by  the  manufacturers  and 
by  more  than  10.000  dtalers. 

If  you  are  interested,  we  would  like  to  send  you 
our  Beautiful  Catalogue  and  the  name  of  nearest 
Parker  Pen  dealer. 

PARKER  PEN  COMPANY 
88  NUka  8t.      -      -     -     Janesvllle,  Wis. 
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istic standpoint  than  all  other  makes  coni1>ined. 
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as  in  Boston.  Catalogue,  books, 
etc.,  giving  full  infoimation 
mailed  free.  '' 
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Bast  87tfa  Street. 

New  York. 

Paid  depositors  In  the  Interest  De- 
partment July  1st,  1905,  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  4%  on  all  sums  deposited 
prior  to  April  6th,  1905,  and  remainii^ 
on  deposit  until  Jtily  1st 

The  Nineteenth  Ward  Bank  has 
invested  in  Savinga  Bank  Inveat- 
menta  a  sum  equal  to  the  total  de- 
posits of  the  Interest  Department 
on  July  1st,  1905.- 

The  Nineteenth  Ward  Bank  is  a 
State  Bank. 
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Bed  Spreads 
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No  class  of  Bed  Spreads  is  more  popular 
and  satisfactory  than  these  Irish  gooa&.  The 
hand  embroidered  desi^  stands  out  in  bold 
relief,  and  the  pure  whiteness  of  the  spreads 
makes  them  look  immaculate  and  beautifuL 

An  added  attraction  is  their  serviceabiKty. 
With  each  washing  they  appear  new  again. 

Prices,  f  12.50,  115.00,  122.50,  #25.00  each, 
and  upwards,  and  they  may  be  had  in  all  sizes. 

Another  line  which  we  commend  favotabhr 
is  the  Patent  Satin,  which  are  similar  to  the 
old  style  Marseilles  goods;  they  are,  how- 
ever, decidedly  better,  being  firmer  in  weavt 
and  more  beautiful  in  design,  with  a  glossy 
satin-like  appearance.  Priced  at  ^.00  to 
f  15. 00  each. 
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James 
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The  last  absolute 
in  Rumia  monarchy     among 

civilized  nations 
lias  disappeared.  Revolution  in  Russia 
has  ended  the  three<entury  autocratic 
rule  of  the  Czars.  The  vacillating  Nich- 
olas II.  has  been  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  demand  for  liberty.  "  Unprece- 
dented troubles" — to  quote  his  phrase 
-:— finally  forced  him  on  Monday  of 
this  week  to  issue  a  mandate  convert- 
ing the  Duma,  proposed  as  a  purely 
advisory  body,  into  a  real  legislative 
body,  elected  by  a  greatly  extended 
suffrage,  and  conferring  upon  the  people 
certain  fundamental  civil  liberties.  On 
Tuesday  the  text  of  the  mandate  was 
teleg^raphed  throughout  the  world.  The 
title  "  Autocrat  of  All  the  Russias  "  now 
sounds  strangely,  and  the  use  of  the 
phrase  "  to  carry  out  our  inflexible  will " 
may  have  appealed  even  to  the  vacillat- 
ing; Czar's  sense  of  humor.  But  the  text 
itself  is  not  distinguished  by  the  vague- 
ness and  verbosity  of  previous  Imperial 
ukases.     It  reads  as  follows : 

AVe,  Nicholas  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of 
God  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  All  the  Rus- 
sias, Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  etc.,  declare  to 
all  our  faithful  subjects  that  the  troubles  and 
a^tation  in  our  capitals  and  in  numerous 
other  places  fill  our  heart  with  excessive  pain 
and  sorrow.  _ 

The  happiness  of  the  Russian  sovereign  is 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  happiness  of 
our  people,  and  the  sorrow  of  our  people  is 
the  sorrow  of  the  sovereigrn. 

From  the  present  disorders  may  arise  great 
national  disruption.  The)[  menace  the  integ- 
rity and  unity  of  our  Empire. 

Thesupreme  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  em- 
sovereign  office  requires  us  to  efface  ourself 
and  to  use  all  the  force  and  reason  at  our 
command  to  hasten  in  securing  the  unity  and 
co-ortiination  of  the  power  of  the  central 
Government,  and  to  assure  the  success  of 
measures  for  pacification  in  all  circles  of 
public  life,  which  are  essential  to  the  well- 
htixig  of  our  people. 

We,  dierefore,  direct  our  Government  to 
carry  out  our  inflexible  will  in  the  following 
Btaiuier: 
First— To  extend  to  Hm  popuktioa  &e  lm> 


mutable  foundations  of  civic  liberty,  based 
on  the  real  inviolability  of  person,  freedom 
of  conscience,  speech,  union,  and  association. 

Second — Without  suspending  the  already 
ordered  elections  to  the  State  Duma,  to  in- 
vite to  participation  in  the  Duma,  so  far  as 
the  limited  time  before  the  convocation  of 
the  Duma  will  permit,  those  classes  of  the 
population  now  completely  deprived  of  elec- 
toral rights,  leaving  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  the  electoral  right 
in  general  to  the  newly  established  legisla- 
tive order  of  things. 

Third — To  establish  as  an  unchangeable 
rule  that  no  taw  shall  be  enforceable  widtout 
the  approval  of  the  State  Duma,  and  that 
it  shall  be  possible  for  the  elected  of  the 
people  to  exercise  real  participation  in  the 
supervision  of  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the 
authorities  appointed  by  us. 

We  appeal  to  all  faithful  sons  of  Russia  to 
rememtwr  their  duty  toward  the  Fatherland. 
to  aid  in  terminating  these  unprecedented 
troubles,  and  to  apply  all  their  forces  in  co- 
operation with  us  to  the  restoration  of  calm 
and  peace  upon  our  natal  soil. 

Given  at  Peterhof,  October  30,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  our  reig^.        Nicholas. 

Coincidently,  the  Czar  appointed  Count 
Witte  Minister-President.  Some  hours 
later  the  new  Premier  showed  his  regard 
for  America  by  tel^raphing  the  follow- 
ing message  to  New  York : 

I  am  sure  the  American  people,  who  under- 
stand what  freedom  is,  and  the  American 
press,  which  voices  the  wishes  of  the  people, 
will  rejoice  with  the  friendly  Russian  nation 
at  this  moment,  when  the  Russian  people 
have  received  from  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
promises  and  the  guarantees  of  freedom,  and 
will  join  in  the  hope  that  the  Russian  people 
will  wisely  aid  in  the  realization  of  these  liber- 
ties by  co-operating  with  the  Government  for 
their  peaceful  introduction.  Only  thus  will 
it  be  possible  to  secure  the  full  benefits  of 
the  freedom  conferred  upon  the  people. 

After  thus  definitely  yielding  to  the  popu- 
lar revolution  of  last  week  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Czar  will  not  exhibit 
further  vacillation  and  revoke  his  man- 
date at  the  behest  of  a  possible  counter- 
revolution of  the  reactionaries  within  and 
without  the  Imperial  palaces  and  Gov- 
ernment offices.  But  no  reaction  can 
•gain  make  Russia  what  It  was. 

Ml 
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Ruula  on  Strike 


The  various  labor  strikes 
and  disorders  in  Russia 
week  before  last  <had  become  a  gen- 
eral strike  last  week,  and  the  strike 
was  nominally  industrial.  Its  chief 
factor  was  the  railway  employee  ele- 
ment- L^t  spring  promises  of  increased 
remuneration  were  made  to  the  four 
hundred  thousand  railway  employees: 
their  average  wage  is  a  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  a  year.  Th&  promises  were 
not  kept.  This  was  not  the  fault  of 
Prince  Khilkov,  Minister  of  Railways, 
but  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  who  held 
the  purse-strings.  The  result  was  a  rail- 
way tie-up  last  week  all  over  Russia,  iso- 
lating the  capital  from  the  rest  of  Europe 
except  by  steamer  and  the  telegraph. 
With  the  stoppage  of  the  railways,  the 
authorities  were  practically  powerless  to 
move  troops,  and,  by  reason  of  sympa- 
thetic strikes  everywhere — even  bank  and 
office  employees  and  those  of  water  and 
gas  works  joining  in  the  movement — Rus- 
sian industrial  and  commercial  life  came 
to  a  standstill.  The  towns  and  cities 
were  face  to  face  not  only  with  a  bread, 
meat,  oil,  gas, and  coal  famine;  they  were 
threatened  with  a  reign  of  terror.  In 
Moscow  the  Strike  Committee  through- 
out the  week  paid  fifteen  cents  a  day  to 
each  striker,  and  invested  large  sums  in 
arms  and  ammunition,  the  financial  aid 
being  largely  supplied  by  Socialists  and 
revolutionists  abroad  and  by  secret  sym- 
pathizers and  by  students  at  home.  At 
Kharkov  the  death  of  a  student  from 
wounds  inflicted  by  a  patrol  led  to  a 
fight  between  students  and  the  troops ; 
fifteen  students  were  killed  and  many 
wounded.  A  state  of  siege  was  pro- 
claimed. Similar  student  demonstrations 
had  been  planned  for  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Warsaw,  and  Odessa.  In  the 
first  three  places  they  were,  to  a  consid- 
.erable  extent,  frustrated  by  the  wise  fore- 
sight of  the  authorities.  At  Odessa, 
however,  a  scene  of  carnage  somewhat 
similar  to  that  at  Kharkov  was  enacted, 
having  as  an  additional  incitement  the 
supposed  mutiny  of  the  sailors  on  board 
the  war  vessels  in  the  harbor.  In  all  the 
larger  Russian  cities  the  Government  had 
posted  warnings  on  the  street  comers  that 
in  case  of  disorder  the  soldiers  would  fire 
ball  cartridges  without  any  preliminary 


firing  of  blank  cartridges.     Small  squads 
of  soldiers  were  scattered  along  the  streets 
and  in  the  markets  to  preserve  order. 
Even  detachments'  from  the  crack  regi- ' 
ments  did  patrol  duty.    > 


_        ..  .  The    strike  was,  of 

The  Strike's  .  , 

Political  sicniAcance  Course,  not  so  much 
industrial  as  political. 
It  was  a  protest  against  political  wrong. 
Like  all  other  strikes  in  Russia,  its  im-  i 
mediate  motive  mij^t  be  industrial,  but 
its  ultimate  motive  was  to  end  the  autoc- 
racy. Instead  of  the  methods  hitherto 
used,  the  strikers  said,  in  effect :  "  We 
will  starve  and  freeze  you  and  ourselves 
and  deprive  all  Russia  of  light  and  trans- 
port if  you  persist  in  denying  us  the 
fundamental  rights  of  political  civiliza-  , 
tion."  A  plan  for  an  advisory,  not  a 
really  legislative,  body,  the  Duma,  had 
been  promulgated.  The  industrial  ele- 
ments of  the  population  ignored  in  this 
plan  were  taking  revenge.  It  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  craving  for  liberty  in 
Russia  that  the  labor  agitators  had 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  all  classes 
of  workmen  to  join  in  anti-Govem- 
ment  demonstrations.  The  profes- 
sional unions  as  well,  comprising  phar- 
macists, doctors,  and  lawyers,  decided 
to  strike  until  a  Constituent  Assembly 
shall  be  summoned.  With  this  demand 
a  deputation  of  strikers  conferred  with 
Count  Witte — may  he  achieve  in  Rus- 
sia what  Necker,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, failed  to  achieve  in  France  I 
Furthermore,  the  demand  was  for  an 
Assembly  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
In  his  reply  to  the  strikers  Count  Witte 
is  reported  to  have  opposed  universal  suf- 
frage, but  to  have  promised  freedom  of 
speech,  meeting,  and  the  press.  The  dele- 
gates were  not  won  by  these  promises, 
however,  especially  when  they  discovered 
that  the  right  of  meeting,  for  instance, 
was  limited  by  several  days'  notice  to  the 
police  of  the  meeting's  object,  together 
with  the  names  of  all  the  speaJcers; 
then,  if  permission  were  granted,  the 
police  would  be  empowered  to  close 
the  meeting  in  case  of  the  utterance  of 
opinions  supposed  to  threaten  public 
order.  The  delegates  retired,  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  struggle,  though 
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Ihey  knew  that  they  were  fighting  with  a 
two-edged  sword,  that  the  frenzied  popu- 
lations of  the  starved  cities  of  Russia 
might  in  their  hunger  and  panic  sud- 
denly turn  upon  them.  Furthermore, 
despite  alarming  agrarian  outbreaks  in 
the  provinces  of  Samara  and  Saratov, 
there  was  comparatively  little  indication 
that  the  disturbances  had  involved  the 
peasants.  Without  peasant  support  any 
revolutionary  movement  stands  little 
chance  of  permanent  success.  The  rally- 
ing of  the  peasants,  however,  seemed  but 
a  question  of  time.  The  revolutionaries 
knew  that  they  could  count  upon  ulti- 
mate agrarian  and  army  support  to'  back 
the  movement  started  by  the  industrials. 
The  question  now  is.  Will  the  Imperial 
proclamation  win  the  majority  of  the 
revolutionaries  to  the  support  of  the  new 
Government?  It  will,  if  we  may  trust 
its  indication  in  the  amazement  and  joy 
with  which  on  Monday  the  proclamation 
was  received  by  all  classes,  except  the 
Socialists  and  Extreme  Radicals,  together 
with  the  partial  resumption  of  work  on 
Tuesday.  The  great,  steadying  class  of 
moderates — the  strength  of  every  nation 
— unites  in  the  St  Petersburg  Municipal 
Council's  despatch  to  the  Czar:  "The 
Council  welcomes  with  delight  the  long 
desired  tidings  of  freedom,  firmly  relying 
on  a  bright  future  for  our  dear  Father- 
land. Hurrah  for  the  Emperor  of  a  free 
people  I"  Even  toward  their  late  op- 
pressors the  strikers  are  showing  a  fine 
temper.  After  the  proclamation  of  the 
mandate  the  St  Petersburgers  surround- 
ed the  Cossacks,  shouting,  "  You  can  go 
home  now.  We  no  longer  need  you. 
We  have  liberty." 

6 

Hardly  had   London    fin- 
°^^^2or»   ished  commemorating  Nel- 


son and  Trafalgar,  when 
Tokyo  was  honoring  Togo  and  the  Batde 
of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  exist  in  Japan  as  to  the 
terms  of  peace,  none  can  be  found  as 
to  the  superb  skill  and  efficiency  of  the 
naval  achievements  of  Admiral  Togo  and 
his  men.  The  official  reception  by  the 
Mikado ;  the  public  procession  through 
streets  adorned  and  decorated  as  only 
Japanese  could  do  it ;  the  religious  cere- 


mony in  which  thirty  thousand  sailors 
returned  thanks  for  divine  protection  and 
revered  their  dead  comrades  ;  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  crowds  which  filled  Admiral 
Togo's  carriage  with  flowers  and  cheered 
wildly  whenever  he  appeared;  the  review 
of  the  combined  fleets  in  Tokyo  Bay, 
when  the  cruiser  Asama,  with  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  on  board  and  flying  his 
ensign  (die  gold  chrysanthemum  on  a 
crimson  ground),  passed  slowly  through 
three  double  lines  of  war-ships— one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  in  all,  big  and  little — 
these  diings  were  the  visible  symbols 
of  a  well-founded  patriotic  pride.  If 
we  consider  that  when  Trafalgar  was 
fought  in  1805  Japan  had  just  a  half- 
century  to  pass  before  she  knew  any- 
thing of  Western  civilization,  Togo  seems 
as  great  a  product  of  national  courage 
and  skill  as  was  Nelson.  His  tactics, 
too,  in  the  battle  which  crushed  Russia's 
naval  power  finally,  so  far  as  regards 
the  war  with  Japan  just  ended,  were 
not  unlike  Nelson's  at  Trafalgar,  and 
his  record  is  even  freer  from  strate- 
gical blunders.  As  to  the  watchfulness 
and  constant  readiness  of  Togo's  fleet, 
it  is  enough  to  quote  the  fact,  made 
public  for  the  first  time  last  week,  that 
Admiral  Togo  did  not  anchor  once  in 
five  months,  from  the  time  of  the  naval 
battle  of  August  10,  1904,  till  the  Rus- 
sian battle-ship  Sevastopol  was  tori)e- 
doed  in  the  last  days  of  December. 
Although  she  lost  two  batde-ships,  Japan 
actually  ended  the  war  with  four  more 
battle-ships  than  she  had  at  the  ban- 
ning. Her  navy's  power  and  courage 
in  batde  have  been  supplemented  by  the 
extraordinary  mechanical  skill  of  the 
engineers  who  have  raised  and  will  make 
effective  four  Russian  battle-ships  and 
four  cruisers.  Some  of  these  lay  fifty 
feet  under  water,  and  had  been  delib- 
erately wrecked  by  d)mamite  by  the 
Russians,  but  Japanese  persistence  con- 
quered, and  one  or  more  of  these  ships 
were  seen  in  Tokyo  Bay  at  the  grand 
review  of  last  week,  now  renamed  and 
ready  to  fight  for  Japan.  The  "  Scientific 
American  "  well  declares  that  the  Japa- 
nese achievement  in  raising  Russian 
ships  "  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
feats  of  the  many  astonishing  things  done 
during  the  late  war." 
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Tha  Prealdeot'*  Trip 


With  a  tumultuous 
Through  the  South  greeting  m  New  Or- 
leans and  a  steam- 
boat collision  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
President's  tour  through  the  South,  which 
grew  into  a  peaceful  march  of  triumph, 
came  last  week  to  a  dramatic  conclusion. 
Few  acts  could  so  appeal  at  once  to  State 
pride  and  National  patriotism  as  this 
visit  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  fever-stricken  city  which  has  so 
bravely  and  intelligently  combated  its 
foe.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
throngs  crowded  into  the  city,  that  streets 
were  decorated  almost  after  the  fashion 
of  carnival  time,  and  that  the  acclaim 
accorded  to  the  President  was  like  that 
with  which  a  National  hero  is  welcomed. 
The  event  is  to  the  honor  equally  of 
New  Orleans  and  of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  It 
must  have  given  every  citizen  of  New 
Orleans  a  special  satisfaction  to  hear  the 
President  congratulate  the  city  on  its 
practical  elimination  of  yellow  fever 
before  the  frost  and  promise  the  State 
that  Dr.  White,  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service,  who  had  been  in  charge,  should 
be  detailed  to  that  work  as  long  as 
his  services  were  needed.  The  Presi- 
dent's trip  which  thus  ended  began  on 
October  18  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  As 
we  have  already  reported,  he  there  gave 
utterance  to  that  feeling  of  reunion  which 
has  been  growing  in  the  North  as  well 
as  in  tiie  South.  On  the  second  day 
he  chose  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  North 
Carolina,  for  his  speech  on  the  regulation 
of.  railway  rates.  In  Atlanta,  eminent  in 
the  South  as  a  city  of  great  commercial 
prosperity  and  an  industrial  center  which 
is,  more  than  any  other  city,  representa- 
tive of  the  New  South,  he  argued  for  the 
control  of  corporate  wealth.  An  incident 
of  his  itinerary  in  Georgia  was  his  visit 
to  his  mother's  home  at  Roswell;  and 
there  he  took  occasion  to  express  his 
pride  in  the  fact  that  half  of  his  blood  is 
Southern  blood,  and  that  the  traditions 
which  he  had  from  his  mother  were  tra- 
ditions of  the  South.  Turning  southeast, 
he  went  to  Florida,  and,  as  he  touched 
the  Gulf,  enunciated  certain  principles 
by  which  he  would  be  guided  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
At  Tuskegee  he  summoned  the  negroes 
of  the  South  to  the  same  duties  and 


recommended  to  them  the  same  virtues 
that  it  has  been  his  wont  to  exalt  every- 
where, especially  setting  forth  the  value 
of  education  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  usefulness  of  the  citizen.  Hun^nng 
through  other  places  in  Alabama,  he 
went  to  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  There 
Governor  Davis  gave  him  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  some  ringing  words  against 
lynching.  The  Governor  brought  the 
rebuke  on  himself;  but  he  rendered  a 
good  service  by  putting  before  the  Presi- 
dent the  chance  of  expressing  what  is 
not  only  the  sentiment  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  but  especially  of  the  best 
and  most  representative  people  of  the 
South.  With  his  visit  to  New  Orleans 
his  journey  ended.  By  his  frank  expo- 
sition, not  of  party  policies,  but  of  fun- 
damental principles  on  which  all  Ameri- 
cans can  unite,  the  President  has  roused 
an  allegiance  in  the  South  that  is  char- 
acteristically warm  and  genuine.  A 
year  ago  The  Outlook  ventured  to  say : 
"  We  make  the  prediction  that  before 
he  leaves  the  White  House  the  South 
will  learn  that  it  never  had  a  warmer  or 
more  consistent  friend  in  the  Presiden- 
tial chair  than  Theodore  Roosevelt"  It 
seems  as  if  that  prediction  had  already 
been  fulfilled. 

Secretary  Taft  Secretary  Taft  made  a 
on  Political  speech  in  his  own  State — 
n  open  enca  qjjJq — last  Week  which  had 
a  ring,  not  only  of  manly  independence, 
but  of  statesmanship  in  it ;  for  the  states- 
man is  the  man  who  follows  the  interests 
of  the  country  wherever  they  take  him, 
and  the  wise  politician  does  not  lag  far 
behind  the  statesman  in  this  higher  kind 
of  loyalty.  When  the  President  an- 
nounced last  week  in  one  of  his  Southern 
speeches  that  he  intended  to  be  harder 
on  Republican  rascals  than  on  Demo- 
cratic rascals,  he  took  a  position  which 
combined  sound  statesmanship  and  sound 
politics  as  well.  There  is  a  political 
campaign  of  a  very  complicated  character 
being  fought  in  Ohio.  Among  many 
obscurities  and  complexities,  one  feature 
of  this  campaign  stands  out  wi^  great 
clearness,  and  that  is  the  character  of 
die  political  management  of  Mr.  Cox,  the 
Republican  boss  of  Cincinnati;  a  man 
who  belongs,  by  reason  of  his  methods 
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and  political  ideas,  with  Mr.  Piatt,  Mr. 
Murphy.  Senator  Penrose,  and  other 
politicians  of  the  same  type.  The  very 
prominent  and  important  position  which 
Secretary  Taft  holds,  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  promising  candidate  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  and  that 
every  word  that  he  says  and  every  action 
he  takes  which  allies  him  in  any  way  with 
the  poUtically  heterodox  arouste  the  an- 
tagonism of  powerful  political  cliques,  did 
not  deter  him  from  announcing  in  Ohio 
last  week  that  in  his  opinion  the  Republi- 
can State  ticket  ought  to  be  elected,  but 
that  if  he- were  to  be  at  home  on  election 
day  he  would  vote  against  the  Republican 
local  ticket  in  Hamilton  County.  This 
frank  statement  of  a  frank  and  honest 
man's  position  has  carried  consternation 
into  the  hearts  of  many  regular  Republi- 
cans in  Ohio  who  feel  that  the  party  is 
sacred  and  thateventhe  blackest  machine 
gains  a  certain  glow  if  it  bears  the  name 
Republican.  Secretary  Taft  strikes 
straight  across  this  kind  of  political 
Phariseeism,  refuses  to  be  bound  by  a 
traditional  loyalty  which  has  been  the 
bane  of  American  politics,  and  lends  his 
great  influence,  not  only  to  the  defeat  of 
a  bad  man,  but  to  the  cause  of  pure  gov- 
ernment It  is  not  surprising  that  a 
member  of  President  Roosevelt's  Cabi- 
net should  take  this  position ;  but  it  has 
nevertheless  filled  the  minds  of  the 
raabhine  politicians  with  grave  appre- 
hension. 

Nothing  more  picturesque  and 
"^^^  inspiriting  has  occurred    in 

the  political  history  of  New 
York  City  than  the  battle  which  Mr. 
Jerome  is  waging  against  the  party 
bosses.  The  tiiree-comered  contest  be- 
tween Mr.  McCIellan,  Mr.  Ivins,  and 
Mr.  Hearst  for  the  office  of  Mayor  has 
changed  within  three  weeks  from  per- 
functory maneuvers  to  keen  and  bitter 
fighting.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Jerome,  tilt- 
ing alone  against  all  parties,  a  knightly 
figure  making  thrust  upon  thrust  at  all 
enemies  in  all  uniforms,  has  been  grow- 
ing daily  more  conspicuous  in  the  midst 
of  the  confusion.  The  Republican  party 
has  tardily  attempted  to  make  amends 
for  its  stupidity  in  nominating  a  candi- 
date for  District  Attorney  in  New  York 


CountyagainstMr.  Jerome.  Mr.Flammer, 
the  Republican  nominee,  has  frankly 
withdrawn  and  has  urged  his  supporters 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  Mr.  Jerome. 
The  Republican  Convention  has  been 
reassembled,  has  nominated  Mr.  Jerome 
in  Mr.  Flammer's  place,  and  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  court  to  allow  the  change 
to  be  recorded  on  the  ballot  This  pro- 
cedure has  not  in  the  least  lessened  the 
vigor  of  Mr.  Jerome's  blows  upon  the 
heads  of  Republican  as  well  as  Demo- 
cratic bosses.  No  incident  could  more 
clearly  demonstrate  how  insecure  a  party 
boss  is,  if  only  the  people  knew  it.  To 
Mr.  Jerome  is  also  paid  the  flattery  of 
vigorous  opposition.  The  Tammany  can- 
didate, Mr.  Osborne,  who  was  for  a  time 
Mr.  Jerome's  assistant  in  the  District 
Attorney's  office,  has  been  appealing  to 
prejudice  and  ignorance  to  defeat  Mr. 
Jerome.  His  assertions  (they  cannot  be 
called  arguments)  answer  themselves, 
and  appear  to  be  helping  rather  than 
hindering  Mr.  Jerome's  candidacy.  But 
the  fact  that  a  machine  nominee  thinks  it 
necessary  to  spend  his  strength  in  fight- 
ing an  independent  candidate  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  real  weakness  of  the  boss 
when  he  encounters  a  man  who  is  fear- 
lessly and  aggressively  honest.  Tam- 
many Hall  is  giving  evidence  that  it  is 
in  mortal  fear  of  the  District  Attorney. 
It  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  "  Jerome 
nominators'"  from  finding  headquarters 
in  at  least  one  Assembly  district  in  the 
county.  But  in  that  instance  Tammany 
has  been  circumvented  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Jerome  headquarters  in  a  wagon. 
As  four  years  ago,  so  this  year  Mr. 
Jerome  has  but  one  message.  Then  it 
was  a  summons  for  the  people  of  New 
York  to  come  to  the  succor  of  the  poor 
who  could  not,  unaided,  withstand  die 
encroachment  of  vice  ;  now  it  is  a  sum- 
mons to  the  people  to  come  and  claim 
their  own  rights  and  to  regain  the  liberty 
which  the  bosses  have  wrested  from 
them.  H6  has  frankly  and  squarely  met 
all  criticisms  of  his  office  and  charges 
against  him ;  but  invariably  he  reverts 
to  his  theme,  independence  of  the  boss. 
On  Sunday  of  this  week  the  unusual 
spectacle  was  presented  of  a  candidate 
for  office  speaking  from  the  pulpit  of  a 
church   at  its  morning  service.     As  it 
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was  said  in  the  report  of  the  meeting 
appearing  in  a  Hearst  newspaper,  it  was 
"  a  gathering  of  sober-minded  men  and 
women  .  .  .  to  take  counsel  with  their 
consciences  as  to  their  duty  on  election 
day."  The  report  continues  :  "  When 
Mr.  Jerome  arose,  the  impressive  scene 
was  presented  of  a  church  congregation, 
forbidden  by  the  sacredness  of  t£e  edi- 
fice in  which  they  had  gathered  to  ap- 
plaud, rising  en  masse  and  standing  with 
bowed  heads,  Mr.  Jerome  bowing  his 
head  also,  while  the  reverent  engaged  in 
silent  prayer.  It  was  after  an  interval 
of  three  minutes  that  the  District  Attor- 
ney began  his  address."  It  is  doubtful 
whether  ever  in  any  campaign  brilliance 
and  dash  mingled  thus  with  earnestness 
and  solemnity.  The  people  of  New 
York  County  seem  to  realize  that  they 
have  one  supreme  moral  issue  before 
them,  an  issue  which  is  tersely  named 
Jerome. 

« 

In  contrast  to  the  cam- 
""in^iX,^^^  Paign    carried    on   by 

Mr.  Jerome,  the  cam- 
paign conducted  by  the  various  mayor- 
alty candidates  is  one  of  turmoil  and 
confusion.  The  municipal  issues  have 
been  partly  lost  sight  of  in  the  conflict 
between  the  forces  respectively  of  Mr. 
McClellan  and  Mr.  Hearst  Tammany 
Hall,  which  two  weeks  ago  felt  that  it 
was  only  necessary  to  go  through  die 
motions  of  a  campaign,  has  evidently 
been  astounded  by  the  strength  of  the 
Hearst  movement.  The  Hearst  news- 
papers, which  have  an  enormous  circu- 
lation, have  been  turned  into  Hearst 
campaign  documents.  They  have  with 
considerable  ability  furnished  the  aver- 
age intelligent  but  uneducated  man 
with  effective  arguments,  in  clear  form, 
on  behalf  of  municipal  ownership  and 
operation ;  but  they  have  also  appealed 
to  the  covetousness  of  the  poor  by  prom- 
ising, in  case  of  their  candidate's  elec- 
tion, various  kinds  of  benefits  which  may 
be  had  for  little  or  nothing.  To  counter- 
act these  appeals,  Tammany  Hall  has 
entered  upon  a  campaign  against — ^who 
wpuld  believe  it? — ^yellow  journalism. 
Denunciations  of  anarchy,  mingled  with 
eulogies  of  President  McKinley,  alter- 
n$ite.  with  aiguments  in  behalf  of  "  safe  " 


municipal  ownership  and  commendatory 
allusions  to  Mr.  McClellan's  adminis- 
tration. In  the  meantime  Mr.  Ivins, 
the  Republican  nominee,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  pretty  effective  examination 
through  public  speeches  into  Mayor 
McClellan's  administration  and  into  the 
campaign  declarations  of  Mr.  McClellan 
himself.  He  has  shown  pretty  con- 
clusively that  whatever  advance  in  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  operation  of 
utilities  has  been  made  under  the  Mc- 
Clellan administration  is  not  due  to. 
Tammany  efficiency.  The  municipal 
ferry,  for  instance,  was  practically  com- 
pleted, except  for  the  mere  building  of 
new  boats,  under  the  Low  administration ; 
and  the  municipal  lij^ting  plant  has  been 
adopted  as  a  compliance  with  public 
opinion  aroused  by  the  inefficiency  and 
extravagance  (to  use  no  stronger  word)  of 
Mayor  McClellan's  own  Commissioner  of 
Water  Supply,  Gas,  and  Electricity.  Of 
his  opponent  Mr.  Ivins  says :  "  I  have  no 
more  doubt  of  Mayor  McClellan's  im- 
peccable honesty  than  I  have  that  by 
education  and  every  quality  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman. But  he  lends  those  qualities  to 
the  worst  organization  of  plunderers 
America  has  ever  known.  He  is  a  facade 
to  the  great  temple  of  iniquity."  This 
estimate  is  reinforced  by  a  glance  at  die 
names  of  Mr.  McClellan's  associates. 
Scarcely  one  of  tiiem  is  worthy  of  the 
office  for  which  he  is  nominated.  In 
particular,  the  Tammany  nominee  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Borough  of  Brookljrn 
has  become  the  center  of  a  popular 
storm  of  indignation.  A  most  important 
fact,  which  has  been  largely  forgotten  in 
the  attention  concentrated  up)on  the 
picturesque  personality  of  Mr.  Jerome 
and  the  unconventional  features  of  the 
three-cornered  mayoralty  contest,  is  that 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment which  is  to  be  elected  in  November 
will  have  control  of  all  the  franchises  in 
the  city.  In  this  Board  the  Mayor, 
Comptroller,  and  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  cast  three  votes  each; 
the  Presidents  of  the  two  larger  borough 
cast  two  votes  each ;  and  the  three  other 
Borough  Presidents  cast  one  vote  each. 
It  is  very  evident  that,  even  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  Mayor  McClellan 
could  not  stand  out  against  a  Tammany 
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Board  in  any  scheme  it  might  adopt  for 
the  disposal  of  franchises.  The  habit 
ai  voting  a  straight  ticket  in  the  past 
has  been  so  strong  that  the  Tammany 
boss  evidently  expected  that  Mr.  McClel- 
lan's  respectabili^  would  carry  the  whole 
ticket  through;  but  it  is  not  probable 
that  he  expected  any  such  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence as  that  which  the  campaign 
has  already  develop)ed.  We  state  in 
another  column  our  interpretation  of  the 
issue  presented  by  the  coming  city  elec- 
tion. 

In  the  approach- 

to  N«r  York:  L.bor  '"8  election  in 
New  York  Sute 
the  electors  are  to  vote  upon  two  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  which  are  of 
considerable  importance,  and  both  of 
them  of  more  than  merely  State  interest. 
One  of  these  amendments  gives  the 
Legislature  power  to 

regulate  and  fix  the  wages  or  salaries^  the 
hours  of  work  or  labor,  and  make  provision 
for  the  protection,  welfare,  and  safety  of 
persons  employed  by  the  State,  or  by  any 
county,  city,  town,  village,  or  other  civil 
division  of  the  State,  by  any  contractor  or 
sub-contractor,  performing  work,  labor,  or 
services  for  the  State  or  for  any  county,  city, 
town,  village,  or  other  civil  division  thereof. 

This  amendment  is  due  to  decisions  of 
the  courts  that  under  the  present  Con- 
stitution the  Legislature  has  no  such 
power.  The  careful  reader  will  observe 
diat  this  is  a  limited  power.  It  author- 
izes the  Legislature  to  regulate  wages, 
salaries,  and  hours  only  of  persons  em- 
ployed by  or  for  the  State  or  a  local 
community  acting  under  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  State.  This  amendment, 
therefore,  can  hardly  be  criticised  on  the 
ground  that  it  interferes  with  liberty  of 
contract.  It  confers  liberty  of  contract. 
It  allows  the  State  a  liberty,  which  it 
does  not  now  possess,  to  fix  the  hours, 
wages,  and  conditions  of  labor  in  con- 
tracting with  employees  who  are  working 
for  the  State.  Those  who  constitution- 
ally distrust  the  Legislature  and  desire 
to  tie  its  hands,  because  they  distrust 
the  people,  will  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment Those  who,  with  The  Outlook, 
desire  to  enlarge  rather  than  to  limit  the 
powers  of  the  people  acting  through 
their  constituted  representatives,  and  to 


limit  diem  only  in  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  protect  individual  rights,  will  vote  for 
tiiis  amendment.  With  the  constantly 
increasing  amount  of  work  which  the 
State  is  undertakingtodo,  either  directly 
or  through  contractors,  this  seems  to  us 
a  wise  provision.  It  recognizes  in  the 
people  a  liberty  of  contract  which  they 
ought  to  possess. 


CoiiMitntlon.1  Amend.   "^^^     °^"      amend- 

menta  In  New  York:    ment  referred  to  is 
Good  Road*  that  relating  to  the 

improvement  of  highways.  A  debt  of 
the  State  is  to  be  authorized  by  law 
for  such  improvement,  according  to  the 
amendment;  the  highways  are  to  be 
determined  under  general  laws,  which 
shall  also  provide  for  the  equitable  ap- 
portionment of  the  highways  among  the 
counties.  The  amendment  provides  for 
the  purpose  of  highway  improvement  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000.  The 
payment  of  the  annual  interest  on  such 
debt  and  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund 
of  at  least  two  per  cent,  a  year  to  dis- 
charge the  principal  at  maturity  is  also 
provided  for.  The  Legislature  mayrequire 
the  county  or  town,  or  both,  to  pay  to  the 
sinking  fund  the  proportionate  part  of 
the  cost  of  any  State  highway  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  county  or  town  and  their 
proportionate  part  of  the  interest,  no 
county  being  required  to  pay  more  than 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
highways,  and  no  town  more  than  fifteen 
per  cent.  In  case  the  amendment  is 
carried  at  the  election  it  is  proposed  to 
secure  a  part  of  the  proposed  bond  issue 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  grade 
crossings,  on  the  ground  that  improve- 
ment of  the  highways  will  stimulate 
travel  of  all  sorts  upon  them,  and  to  that 
extent  increase  the  danger  of  grade 
crossings.  This  is  a  question  which  the 
Legislature  and  the  Governor  must  deter- 
mine. At  first  the  grade-crossingproposal 
seems  like  an  attempt  to  divert  public 
money  to  the  improvement  of  private 
property — ^that  is  to  say,  the  railways. 
But  the  setting  aside  of  one-tenth  of  the 
total  bond  issue  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  town  and  railway  money 
would  result  in  eliminating  nearly  all  the 
dangerous  railway  crossings  in  the  State, 
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and  this  may  fairly  be  called  a  public 
work.  But  if  any  part  of  the  issue  is  to 
be  so  applied,  this  part  should  be  spe- 
cifically stated  in  a  statute,  so  that  the 
amotmts  to  be  expended  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  crossings  would  be  limited 
to  that  purpose  alone ;  and  the  statute 
should  also  specifically  determine  the 
amount  to  be  expended  by  the  railways — 
an  amount  which  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory. Under  these  circumstances  the 
expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
by  the  people  of  New  York  State  for  the 
improvement  of  their  highways  is  amply 
justified,  and  should  be  an  incentive  to 
like  action  on  the  part  of  other  States. 
The  objection  that  the  Government 
cannot  be  trusted  to  expend  such  a  sum 
will  appeal  to  those  who  distrust  the 
people,  but  not  to  those  who  believe 
that  the  remedy  for  corruption  is  not  in 
diminishing  the  power  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  in  improving  the  quality  of  the 
l^slators. 

« 

Decidedly  the  most  inter- 
T^«^.ttor  esting  recent  development 

of  the  insurance  investiga- 
tion was  Mr.  Jerome's  public  declaration 
that  if  elected  District  Attorney  he  would 
secure,  if  possible,  the  services  of  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hughes  as  special  counsel, 
would  turn  all  routine  business  over  to 
his  own  chief  of  staff,  and,  with  the  aid 
of  as  many  of  his  assistants  as  necessary, 
would  attempt  in  every  possible  way 
to  bring  to  justice  any  insurance  officers 
who  may  have  been  shown  to  be  ame- 
nable to  criminal  law.  Mr.  Hughes  at 
once  declared  that  he  would  not  take 
charge  of  any  criminal  investigation,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  his 
present  effort  to  elicit  the  facts  unspar- 
ingly but  judicially  if  the  idea  were  to 
go  abroad  that  his  object  was  to  lay 
the  gp-ound  for  a  criminal  trial.  Mr. 
Hughes's  declaration  does  not,  how- 
ever, affect  Mr.  Jerome's  promise  to  use 
his  power  to  prosecute  offenders  unspar- 
ingly. The  Committee  adjourned  early 
last  week  for  a  recess  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  several  of  its  members 
are  candidates  for  re-election  to  the  Leg- 
islature in  the  present  political  campaign. 
Nevertheless,  two  matters  of  importance 
were  brought  out  in  the  few  hearings 


held.  One  was  the  fact  that  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company  employs  a  liter- 
ary agent  at  a  salary  of  $8,000  a  year, 
and  that  during  this  investigation  this 
agent  has  made  it  his  business  to  send 
out  through  one  of  the  minor  press 
agencies  reports  and  comments  on  the 
investigation  intended  to  influence  read- 
ers in  favor  of  the  Mutual  Life,  but  pub- 
lished with  every  appearance  of  being 
impartial  news  messages.  The  same 
agent  has  as  another  pstrt  of  his  duties 
the  handling  of  advertisements  in  instir- 
ance  magazines,  and  also,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  "  to  find  all  the  blackmail- 
ers," adding,  "  It  is  an  awful  job,  too." 
The  other  point  of  general  interest  was 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  McClintock,  the 
chief  actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life,  on  the 
method  of  determining  dividends  paid 
to  policy-holders.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  President  of  the  Company, 
Mr.  McCurdy,  absolutely  refused  to 
admit  any  knowledge  as  to  the  relations 
of  decreased  dividends  to  encwmously 
increased  expenses.  Mr.  McClintock 
admitted  that  the  fixing  of  dividends 
was  not  formed  on  an  exact  mathe- 
matical basis,  but  that  any  particular 
dividend  was  agreed  upon  arbitrarily 
and  in  relation  chiefly  to  past  dividends 
and  future  probabilities.  He  attempted 
to  show  that  the  decrease  had  to  follow 
a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  interest  earned 
by  the  Company's  investments,  but  final- 
ly admitted  that  even  this  did  not  bear 
a  direct  ratio  to  the  fixing  of  dividends. 
Mr.  McClintock  urged  as  a  check  on 
insurance  abuse  a  law  limiting  the  amount 
which  any  insurance  company  may  write, 
and  also  earnestly  advocated  the  fullest 
possible  publicity  for  insurance  affairs 
through  the  State  officials.  Another  of  the 
large  insurance  companies  was  brought 
into  the  investigation  through  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Hegeman,  President  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life.  While  this  inquiry 
was  not  carried  far  before  adjournment, 
the  peculiar  fact  was  brought  out  that 
Mr.  Hegeman's  company  had  loaned 
him  $80,000  at  the  astonishingly  low 
rate  of  interest  of  one  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  and  had  made  a  similar  loan  ot 
$50,000  to  President  McCall,  of  die 
New  York  Life,  a  favor  which  the 
latter  company  had  responded  to  by  a 
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similar  low-interest  loan  to  Mr.  Hege- 
man.  Moreover,  it  appeared  that  the 
Metropolitan  Life  was  in  the  habit  of 
making  its  large  collateral  loans  disap- 
pear from  the  record  at  the  end  of  the 
year  by  the  simple  process  of  shifting 
them  to  a  banking  house  and  restmiing 
them  after  the  annual  report  had  been 
made.  The  need  of  publicity  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  McClintock  became  doubly 
evident  when  Mr.  Hegeman  remarked 
that  the  reason  for  its  shifting  of  collat- 
eral loans  was  because  the  company  did 
not  wbh  to  have  it  appear  that  it  was 
doing  business  of  this  kind.  On  another 
page  will  be  found  an  editorial  discus- 
sion of  the  present  aspect  of  this  insur- 
ance investigation,  its  proper  trend  for 
the  future,  and  its  relation  to  the  needed 
l^slation  which  it  was  appointed  to 
recommend. 


The  suicide  of  Mr. 
iJ^Z'^'^::^    Clark,  the  cashier 

of  the  Enterprise 
National  Bank  of  Allegheny,  has  very 
materially  changed  the  political  outlook 
in  Pennsylvania.  Until  two  weeks  ago 
the  indications  favored  a  Republican 
victory  by  a  somewhat  reduced  majority. 
Now  the  people  seem  to  be  aroused  as 
to  the  issues  involved  in  the  candidacy 
of  Representative  Plummer  for  State 
Treasurer,  and  seem  bent  upon  turning 
out  of  office  those  who  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  disgraceful  conditions 
disclosed  by  the  Enterprise  Bank  episode. 
Some  weeks  ago  Homer  L.  Castle,  the 
Prohibition  candidate  for  Superior  Court 
Judge,  startled  the  State  by  declaring 
that  Senator  Penrose  had  been  borrow- 
ing from  banks  enjoying  deposits  of 
State  moneys.  He  instanced  the  case 
of  the  National  bank  at  Turtle  Creek, 
which,  on  the  same  day  it  received  a 
$10,000  deposit  from  the  State  Treas- 
urer, discounted  a  note  indorsed  by 
Senator  Penrose.  Mr.  Castle  also  fore- 
cast the  condition  of  affairs  since  dis- 
closed as  existing  in  the  Enterprise  Bank; 
and  through  his  disclosures  and  the 
subsequent  developments,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  have  come  to  realize  that 
the  present  management  of  the  State's 
finances  by  the  Republican  organization 


not  only  is  unsotmd  in  principle,  but 
^so  facilitates  corrupt  political  banking. 
It  is  now  generally  believed  and  con- 
ceded that  State  funds  are  deposited 
in  banks  that  will  grant  favors  to  poli- 
ticians. The  State  had  $1,030,000  in 
the  Enterprise  Bank  at  the  time  of  its 
closing,  and  a  total  of  $10,000,000  in  the 
various  other  banks  of  the  State.  This 
large  sum  is  maintained  by  holding 
back  appropriations  as  long  as  possible. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances  the  school 
districts  have  had  to  borrow  money  at 
six  per  cent,  because  of  the  failure  of 
the  State  to  pay  appropriations  when 
due.  Mayor  William  H.  Berry,  of  Ches- 
ter, who  is  Represenative  Plummer's  op- 
ponent for  State  Treasurer,  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  rugged  and  insistent  honesty,  and 
may  be  depended  upon,  if  elected,  to  rout 
out  the  iniquity  that  has  found  an  abid- 
ing-place in  the  State  Treasury.  He  was 
elected  last  spring  as  reform  Mayor  of 
Chester,  and  now  has  the  indorsement  of 
the  Democrats,  Prohibitionists,  and  the 
Lincoln  party,  an  organization  of  inde- 
pendent Republicans. 


The  activity  of  the  Phila- 
ta'phulSS^  delphia  campaign  continues 

unabated.  The  Republican 
machine  has  made  it  a  point  to  "  ham- 
mer the  Mayor,"  but  the  people  have 
shown  no  evidence  of  being  misled  by 
their  statements.  The  Mayor  has  ap- 
peared several  times  on  the  stump,  and 
in  a  recent  speech  declared  that  "  this 
fight  is  the  fight  of  the  people.  The 
people  themselves  are  responsible  and 
must  be  responsible  for  this  election. 
They  must  suffer  all  the  disadvantages 
that  defeat  brings,  and  they  will  certainly 
get  all  the  advantages  that  success  can 
bring."  The  City  party  managers  are 
using  with  great  force  and  effect  a  quo- 
tation from  Secretary  Elihu  Root's  letter 
to  Mayor  Weaver  written  just  before 
he,  Secretary  Root,  took  charge  of  the 
State  Department.  This  excerpt  may 
be  said  to  sum  up  the  issue  as  presented 
to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  for  deter- 
mination at  the  election  on  November  7 : 
"  I  have  a  strong  desire  that  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  history  and  good 
name  are  so  dear  to  every  American, 
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shall  be  relieved  from  the  stain  which 
a  corrupt  and  criminal  combination 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  Repub- 
licans have  put  upon  her."  In  one  of 
his  speeches  the  Mayor  took  up  the 
charge  that  the  police  had  been  injected 
into  the  present  campaign.  He  declared : 
"  They  talk  to  you  about  the  police  being 
in  politics.  Nothing  has  been  said  dur- 
ing the  past  years  by  the  organization 
men  when  they  thought  they  could  use  the 
police  to  protect  their  tools,  when  they 
had  to  stuff  the  ballot-box  and  debauch 
the  police;  but  now  that  the  administra- 
tion is  determined  and  has  asserted 
that  the  police  shall  be  used  to  protect 
the  ballot-box,  they  are  howling  about 
the  police  being  in  politics.  They 
will  be  used  for  the  protection  of  the 
ballot-box,  and  for  the  suppression  of 
crime,  and  for  the  arrest  of  every  crimi- 
nal." The  effort  of  the  organization  to 
fasten  some  irregularity  upon  Mayor 
Weaver's  administration  has  thus  far 
signally  failed.  Indeed,  the  efforts  have 
proved  ludicrous.  The  Work  Investi- 
gating Committee  has  held  two  sessions, 
the  first  a  complete  fiasco  from  the  "or- 
ganization's "  standpoint,  because  the 
principal  witness.  Superintendent  Tay- 
lor, showed  clearly  that  the  police  had 
been  forced  into  politics  during  former 
Director  Smyth's  term  of  office,  under 
explicit  orders  from  the  Director.  This 
was  an  unexpected  rejoinder,  and 
resulted  in  the  Superintendent  being 
excused  from  further  testimony.  The 
Committee  has  been  discredited  from 
the  start  because  it  is  composed  of 
Select  Councilmen  who  voted  for  the 
gas  lease  last  spring,  and  because  its 
counsel  are  attorneys  for  the  men  under 
indictment  for  defrauding  the  city. 
The  Republican  organization  had  one 
large  demonstration  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  at  which  Senator  Penrose 
and  Governor  Pennypacker  were  the 
principal  speakers.  The  Governor  com- 
mended Mayor  Weaver  for  his  stand  on 
the  gas  lease,  saying  he  did  exactly  right, 
but  that  he  had  followed  a  mistaken 
policy  in  attempting  to  go  outside  of  the 
party  to  bring  about  needed  reforms. 
Senator  Penrose  did  not  declare  himself 
on  the  gas  lease,  but  maintained  that  if 
there  were  any  crimes  to  be  punished 


or  shortcomings  to  be  corrected,  the 
duty  of  the  Mayor  was  to  proceed  at 
once  "to  investigate,  expose,  and  cor- 
rect, but  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
him  to  involve  himself  in  bitter  factional 
strife  and  political  combination  with 
those  who  have  fought  and  vilified  him 
in  opposition  to  the  great  party  that 
made  him."  So  far  as  demonstrations 
are  concerned,  however,  the  City  party 
has  had  much  the  best  of  it  Its  meet- 
ings have  been  very  largely  attended 
and  wildly  enthusiastic.  Its  supporters 
have  been  brought  together  with  a  mini- 
mum of  effort,  because  they  represent 
the  interests,  not  of  the  machine,  but  oi 
the  people  themselves.  A  "  straw  vote  " 
taken  by  the  Philadelphia  "  Press " 
shows  that  of  over  33,000  voters,  mostly 
employees  of  large  establishments,  an 
overwhelming  majority,  over  24,000,  in- 
tend to  vote  for  the  City  party.  Phila- 
delphia, like  New  York,  is  evidently 
cultivating  the  spirit  of  independent 
voting.  The  revolt  against  bossism  is 
spreading. 


niecml  Pickednc 


Two    recent    decisions, 
one  in  Illinois,  the  other 
in  Washington,  state  very  clearly  the 
fundamental  principle  which  The  Outlook 
has  often  laid  down  as  a  l^;al  principle 
applicable   to   all   labor  wars — namely, 
that  a  combination  of  workingmen,  the 
direct  object  of  which  is  the  benefit  of 
the  men  combining,  is  not  made  illegal  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  incidentally  such 
combination  injures  the  employer ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  combinations  ot 
workingmen  the  direct  object  of  which 
is  to  injure  the  employer  are  illegal,  and 
are  not  made  legal  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  they  have  grown  out  of  a  labor  war. 
The  decisions  in  both  cases  dealt  'with 
the  practice  of  picketing.    In  Illinois, 
in    a    strike  of    Chicago  printers,    the 
Union  established  a  picket  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dissuading  non-union  men  from 
entering  the  employ  which  the  strikers 
had  left.     In  Seatde,  Washington,    the 
cooks  and  waiters  in  a  csdi  struck  be- 
cause the  proprietor  refused  to  discharge 
a  non-union  employee,  and  the  Union 
surrounded  the  cafd  Mnth  pickets    who 
endeavored  to  dissuade  customers  from 
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entering.  In  the  Chicago  case  the  pick- 
eting was  accompanied  by  violence ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  reports  before  us 
to  indicate  that  this  was  the  case  in 
Seattle.  The  decision  of  the  court  in 
both  cases  is  put  upon  the  broad  ground 
that  a  combination  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  injuring  another  by  interfer- . 
ing  with  his  lawful  business  is  illegal. 
Says  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Seattle 
case: 

It  is  true  that  a  man  not  under  contract 
obligations  to  the  contrary  has  the  right  to 
quit  the  service  of  another  at  any  time  he 
sees  fit,  and  may  lawfully  state,  eitherpublidy 
or  privately,  the  grievances  felt  by  him  which 
gave  rise  to  his  conduct  And  that  right, 
which  one  man  may  exercise  singly,  many 
may  lawfully  agree  by  voluntary  association 
to  exercise  jointly.  But  one  man  singly,  nor 
any  number  of  men  jointly,  having  no  legiti- 
mate interests  to  protect,  may  not  ruin  the 
business  of  another  by  maliciously  inducing 
his  patrons  and  other  persons  not  to  deiu 
with  him.  Men  cannot  lawfully  jointly  con- 
gregate about  the  entrance  of  another's  place 
of  business,  and  there,  either  by  persuasion, 
coercion,  or  force,  prevent  his  patrons  and 
the  pubhc  at  lar^e  from  entering  his  place  of 
busmess  or  deahng  with  him. 

In  this  case  the  object  of  the  picketing 
was  to  prevent  customers  from  entering 
the  employer's  shop.  In  the  Illinois 
case  the  same  principle  is  applied  to 
picketing  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prevent  working^en  from  entering  it. 
In  this  case  the  court  said : 

The  Union  and  its  members  had  the  legpl 
right  to  demand  higher  wages  of  coroplam- 
ants,  either  with  or  without  good  reason. 
The  members  of  the  Union  also  had  the 
l^al  right  to  quit  work  as  individuals  or  col- 
lectively as  a  means  of  enforcing  their  de- 
mand. But  the  Union  or  its  members  had 
no  legal  right  to  interfere  with  the  business 
of  complainants  or  to  disturb  them  in  their 
lawful  business  or  occupation,  as  was  done 
in  this  case,  for  the  purpose  of  comi>elling 
them  to  make  a^jeements  with  the  Union  or 
its  members  as  mdividuals  in  regard  to  the 
wages  to  be  paid. 

These  decisions  are  confirmatory  of  a 
long  line  of  previous  decisions,  and  are 
based  on  such  evident  principles  of 
essential  justice  that  they  will  commend 
themselves  to  all  men,  whether  employers 
or  employed.  They  will  be  unwelcome 
only  to  labor  agitators.  Incidentally 
they  help  forward  the  cause  of  the  open 
shop — that  is,  the  freedom  of  the  work- 
ingmen. 


The  departure  of  Secretary 
liS^'*  Taft  last  week  for  a  tour  of 
investigation  at  Panama  is  a 
positive  sign  that  the  work  on  the  Canal 
itself  will  be  pushed  with  intelligence 
and  promptness.  Whether  the  sea-level 
plan  or  the  lock  plan  is  adopted  is  for 
the  moment  of  little  comparative  impor- 
tance, for  there  b  an  immense  deal  of 
labor  and  oiganization  which  can  be 
carried  on  for  a  year,  or  perhaps  even 
two,  without  reference  to  the  final  decis- 
ion on  this  point.  A  letter  published 
last  week  from  one  of  the  advisory  board, 
Mr.  Isham  Randolph,  declares  that  this 
work  of  preparation  and  oiganization  is 
going  on  satisfactorily,  and  predicts  that 
gpreat  ocean  freighters  will  pass  from  the 
Caribbean  to  tiie  Pacific  before  1915. 
Mr.  Randolph  says  that  the  hospitals 
now  at  our  disposal  are  a  source  of  just 
pride;  that  Colonel  Gorgas  has  done 
extraordinary  work  in  sanitation,  surpass- 
ing that  which  he  did  in  Cuba ;  that 
immense  improvement  has  lately  been 
made  in  feeding  and  housing  the  men ; 
that  about  twenty-four  thousand  men 
will  sooner  or  later  be  required  as  labor- 
ers, and  that  the  present  source  of  sup- 
ply for  labor  (Jamaica)  is  extraordinarily 
unsatisfactory ;  he  adds  that  "  the  whole 
line  is  cluttered  up  with  abandoned 
French  machinery,"  which  cost  about 
thirty  million  dollars  and  is  now  value- 
less. The  advisory  board  is  still  in 
session  at  Washington,  and  will  probably 
not  submit  its  final  report  as  to  the 
desirability  of  the  sea-level  or  the  lock 
canal  before  the  latter  part  of  November. 
Secretary  Taft,  before  leaving  this  coun- 
try, emphatically  declared  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  up  individual  prob- 
lems as  they  arose,  and  that  while  it  had 
not  been  decided  that  some  of  the  work 
should  be  done  by  general  contractors, 
the  Government  felt  perfectly  free  to 
make  that  arrangement  if  this  plan 
seemed  preferable  for  certain  parts  of 
the  work.  If  there  had  been  any  doubt 
as  to  the  eneigy  and  earnestness  of  our 
Government  in  pushing  its  Panama 
Canal  plan,  it  would  have  been  dispelled 
by  President  Roosevelt's  clear-cut,  vig- 
orous utterances  in  Philadelphia  last 
week.  He  said  that  on  the  very  day 
upon  which  he  spoke  he  had  received 
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evidence  that  affairs  on  the  Isthmus 
were  in  such  excellent  trim  as  to  aston- 
ish those  who  have  just  returned.  The 
Canal,  he  said,  "  is  going  on  well,  and  it 
will  go  on  even  better  in  the  future." 
Some  of  the  sources  of  misrepresentation 
about  the  possibilities  of  the  Panama 
Canal  were  plainly  pointed  out  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  when  he  said : 

Every  man  who  had  to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  construction  of  the  Canal  knows 
that  for  decades  it  was  opposed,  and  slc- 
cessfully  opposed,  by  great  commercial  inter- 
ests which  did  not  wisn  to  see  it  completed, 
and  did  not  wish  to  see  a  canal  speedily  dug 
through  the  Isthmus,  and  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  speedily 
established.  It  seems  to  me  evident  from 
certain  things  I  see  in  a  portion  of  the  daily 
press  that  those  causes  are  still  active,  and 
that  they  are  going  to  try  to  bring  up  the 
issue  with  the  hope  of  putting  off  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  or  over  the  digging  of  that 
Canal.  Their  weapons  have  teen  and  are 
every  form  of  misrepresentation,  and,  gentle- 
men, they  will  fail.  You  need  not  have  the 
slightest  alarm.  Uncle  Sam  has  started  to 
die  that  Canal,  and  it  will  be  dug,  and  soon. 
The  people  who  are  largely,  by  the  circula- 
tion of  false  rumors  and  by  direct  misstate- 
ment, seeking  to  create  confusion,  such  as 
will  defer  the  building  of  the  Canal,  will  be 
disappointed. 


The  first  trip  of  the  first 
if«ny°BcSlt'  ferry-boatowned  and  operated 

by  the  city  of  New  York  took 
place  last  week  Thursday,  with  ceremony 
and  public  rejoicing.  Locally  it  was  a 
notable  event  because  it  inaugurates  an 
immensely  improved  service  of  com- 
munication between  Staten  Island  and 
the  other  boroughs.  Some  time  in  the  not 
remote  future  electric  subways  will  join 
Staten  Island  to  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn; meanwhile  the  city  has  built  the 
five  finest  and  largest  ferry-boats  iii  the 
world  to  take  the  place  of  the  inadequate 
and  slow  private  ferries  of  the  past, 
whose  long  continuance  in  wretched 
service  had  become  scandalous.  Mayor 
McClellan  truly  said,  "  This  ferry  is  the 
longest  step  in  the  direction  of  binding 
the  boroughs  together  since  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  It  estab- 
Ibhes  a  standard  of  excellence  in  inter- 
borough  communication  that  must  for- 
ever be  lived  up  to.  It  will  serve  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  nature  and 
to  bind  more  closely  together  into  one 


homogeneous  whole  the  five  component 
parts  of  our  city."  But  the  establishing 
of  this  city  ferry  is  of  more  than  local 
consequence.  It  shows  that,  municipally 
speaking,  some  things  can  be  done  as  well 
as  other  things.  New  York  City  now  owns 
interborough  means  of  communication 
of  three  kinds — bridges,  subways,  and 
ferries — and  thus  has  its  hand  on  three 
great  avenues  of  traffic.  The  economist 
or  politician  who  should  have  ventured 
twenty-five  years  ago  to  predict  such  an 
extension  of  municipal  control  of  land 
and  water  highways  would  have  been 
called  an  impractical  visionary.  What 
further  extension  we  may  see  rests  almost 
solely  on  the  honesty  and  efficiency  of 
city  administration.  The  city  does  not 
need  or  expect  to  make  a  profit  on 
its  mtmicipal  undertakings;  with  diis 
advantage  over  private  enterprise,  econ- 
omy as  well  as  efficiency  will  result,  if 
only  we  can  have  an  administration 
to  which,  from  top  to  bottonri,  spoils, 
favoritism,  and  graft  shall  be  as  alien 
in  thought  as  they  are  to-day  to  men  like 
Mr.  Jerome. 


Th«  End  of  tbe       The  Corporation  of  the 
Huvard-TechDoiogy    Massachusetts    Insti- 
AiiUDM  ^^g  of  Technology  has 

voted  to  withdraw  every  proposal  looking 
toward  an  alliance  with  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. This  ends  for  the  present,  and 
perhaps  for  all  time,  the  plan  by  which 
it  was  thought  that  the  millions  left  under 
the  McKay  bequest  to  Harvard  might  be 
used  for  a  technical  school  without  dupli- 
cating the  work  of  the  neighboring  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  The  failuse  of  this 
plan  is,  however,  not  due  to  jealousy, 
conservatism,  or  institutional  compla- 
cency ;  it  is  the  natural,  almost  inevi- 
table, consequence  of  a  legal  decision. 
On  September  6  the  Supr€me  Court  of 
Massachusetts  decided  that  the  Institute 
holds  its  present  site  under  conditions 
which  make  it  impracticable,  if  not  im- 
possible, for  it  to  dispose  of  its  land. 
Inasmuch  as  the  proposed  alliance  in- 
volved the  removal  of  the  Institute  to 
Newton,  and  the  inability  of  the  Institute 
to  dispose  of  its  land  makes  that  removal 
out  of  the  question,  it  is  unlikely  that 
any  alliance  can  be  formed. 
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Civil  Liberty  in  Russia 

Autocracy  surrenders.  Constitution- 
alism triumphs.  The  vacillating  Czar 
proclaims  as  his  inflexible  will  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land.  But  liberty 
proclaimed  is  not  liberty  secured.  How 
shall  it  be  secured  ? 

The  struggle  was  incited,  as  all  modem 
revolutions  have  been  incited,  by  intoler- 
able industrial  conditions.  Men  do  not 
fight  for  liberty  in  the  abstract ;  they  fight 
for  bread.  It  was  England's  industrial 
oppression  that  goaded  the  American  col- 
onies to  revolt.  It  was  cold  and  famine 
that  summoned  the  canaille  of  France 
to  revolution.  It  was  the  hunger  of  the 
ill-paid  workmen  that  brought  England 
to  the  verge  of  revolution  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  com  laws  that  averted 
the  disaster.  It  was  overwork  and 
underpay  that  at  last  drove  the  patient 
Russian  to  an  industrial  revolution  which 
made  of  St  Petersburg  a  beleaguered 
city. 

The  workingmen  are  saying  to  Russia 
what  Carlyle  over  half  a  century  ago  said 
to  England : 

The  four-footed  worker  has  alrta^y  got  all 
that  his  two-handed  one  is  clamoring  fort 
How  often  must  1  remind  you?  There  is 
not  a  horse  in  England,  able  and  willing  to 
work,  but  has  due  food  and  lodging;  and 
goes  about  sleek-coated,  satisfied  in  heart. 
And  you  say,  It  is  impossible.  Brothers,  I 
answer,  if  for  you  it  b«  impossible,  what  is 
to  become  of  you  ?  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  believe  it  to  be  impossible.  The  human 
brain,  looking  at  these  sleek  English  horses, 
refuses  to  believe  in  such  impossibility  for 
English  men. . 

The  cry  of  the  Russian  workingman 
repeats  the  cry  of  the  world's  workers  in 
other  ages  and  other  lands :  a  demand  for 
a  chance  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow.  No  man  ought  to  perish  with 
hunger.  If  he  does,  there  is  wrong  some- 
where. To  ascertain  what  it  is,  and  to 
rig^ten  it,  is  ever  the  world's  problem; 
just  now  acutely  the  Russian  problem. 

But  the  remedy  that  the  radical  revolu- 
tionists propose  is  the  old  quack  remedy, 
)^ich  of  itself  cures  nothing — never  has 
and  never  will — universal  suffrage.  The 
argiunent  is  brief,  thus :  Just  govern- 
ment seeks  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.     Give  the  power  of 


govemment  to  the  greatest  number  and 
they  will  seek  their  own  good.  This  will 
give  just  govemment.  This  was  the 
argunfent  of  the  Benthamites  in  England, 
of  the  Revolutionary  idealists  in. France, 
of  the  Thomas  Paine  democracy  in 
America,  of  the  radicals  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War,  of  the  so<alled  anti- 
imperialists  to-day.  But  the  extension 
of  political  power  did  not  give  a  pure 
govemment  to  England  ;  nor  a  just  gov- 
emment to  France ;  nor  has  it  secured 
honest  government  in  America  ;  nor  did 
it  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  either  black  or  white, 
in  the  South  in  the  so-called  re-constrac- 
tion,  but  really  re-destmction,  period ; 
nor  will  it  give  good  govemment,  much 
less  industrial  prosperity,  to  Porto  Ri- 
cans,  Hawaiians,  or  Filipinos ;  nor  is  it 
a  panacea  for  Russia.  A  community 
composed  of  units  each  of  which  cannot 
govern  himself  cannot  be  a  self-govern- 
ing community.  Universal  education 
and  universal  morality  are  the  prerequi- 
sites to  universal  suffrage.  What  de- 
mocracy requires  is  not  unqualified  suf- 
frage, but  such  qualifications  attached  to 
suffrage,  and  such  industrial  and  educa- 
tional provisions  in  the  community,  that 
all  men  can  qualify  themselves  for  suf- 
frage: if  a  property  qualification,  then 
no  more  property  than  honest  industry 
can  early  acquire;  if  an  educational 
qualification,  then  a  public  school  which 
will  enable  all  to  attain  the  education. 

The  revolutionists  are  right  in  demand- 
ing redress.  They  are  right  in  demand- 
ing the  five  comer-stones  of  industrial 
and  political  liberty :  Freedom  of  speech, 
'  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  piress, 
freedom  of  person,  and  a  free  responsible 
representative  assembly.  But  they  are 
wrong  in  thinking  that  universal  suffrage 
will  give  them  this  freedom.  Mobocracy 
is  as  perilous  to  freedom  as  autocracy.  To 
make  an  assembly  represent  all  classes 
and  all  sections  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
it  represent  all  individuals.  Count  Witte  is 
reported  to  have  said  to  the  strikers  that 
universal  suffrage  would  lead  to  cormp- 
tion  and  the  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
capitalists.  All  history  confirms  his 
prophecy.  But  do  the  Russian  strikers 
know  history  ?  Do  they  care  for  history  ? 
Wise  men  leam   by  die  experience  of 
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others;  fools  only  by  their  own.  Are 
the  Russian  workingmen  wise  enough 
to  be  willing  to  learn  by  the  experience 
of  others  ?  Or  can  they  learn  only  by 
their  own?  If  the  latter  is  the  case, 
Russia  has  a  hard  journey  before  her. 

There  are  in  Russia  to-day,  as  there 
always  are  in  such  national  crises,  three 
parties :  a  reactionary  party,  which  wishes 
to  leave  things  as  they  are ;  a  revolutionary 
party,  which  wishes  to  clear  the  country 
of  all  her  institutions  and  begin  afresh ; 
and  a  progressive  party,  which  wishes  to 
develop  out  of  the  autocratic  institutions 
of  the  past  the  free  institutions  of  the 
future.  If  the  Czar  only  had  intelligence 
and  courage  to  match  his  power  I  But 
he  is  apparently  another  Louis  XVI. 
Nothing  is  more  tragic  than  this :  a  weak 
good  man  put  in  a  place  that  needs  a 
strong  wise  man.  This  was  the  tragedy 
of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 
this  is  the  tragedy  of  Russia  in  the  twen- 
tieth. A  strong  foolish  man  might  per- 
haps have  repressed  the  revolution  for 
another  quarter  of  a  century.  A  strong 
wise  man  might  have  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  progressive  party  and  led  a 
political  revolution  to  a  peaceful  issue. 
This  foolish  weak  man  has  done  neither. 
It  was  not  in  him  to  do  either.  He  has 
not  even  the  wisdom  to  choose  his  ad- 
visers. He  has  not  had  even  the  strength 
to  adhere  to  the  advice  which  he  has 
accepted.  And  so  the  revolution  gath- 
ered strength  while  he  vacillated.  Com- 
mittees of  safety  were  even  oi^ganized  to 
give  that  protection  to  persons  and  prop 
erty  which  he  was  proved  incompetent 
to  g^ve.  The  process  of  dethronement 
began.  It  might  have  been  consum- 
mated by  voluntary  abdication,  by  assas- 
sination, or  by  compulsory  exile ;  it  ha6 
issued,  through  the  Czar's  proclamation, 
in  a  plan  for  constitutional  government. 
But  the  dangers  of  autocracy  are  ended. 
No  power  can  undo  the  doings  of  the  last 
sixty  days.  No  power  can  restore  Nich- 
olas II.  to  the  throne  of  the  Czars.  He 
will  become  either  a  limited  monarch  or 
no  monarch  at  all. 

The  future  no  man  can  foretell.  Will 
the  overthrow  of  autocracy  lead  to  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  Russian  Empire,  as 
the  overthrow  of  the  Caesars  led  to  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Roman  Empire  ? 


Or  will  it  be  followed  by  a  military 
regime,  as  the  overthrow  of  Bourbonism 
in  France  was  followed  by  the  regime  of 
Napoleon  ?  Or  is  there  a  Russian  states- 
man waiting  to  play  the  part  that  Crom- 
well played  in  England  ?  Or  will  the 
progressives,  under  the  leadership  of 
Witte,  yet  be  able,  out  of  an  autocracy 
falling  into  ruins,  to  develop  a  free  gov- 
ernment without  an  interregnum  of  an- 
archy ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Russia's  imme- 
diate future  depends  upon  the  question 
whether  radicals  or  progressives  are  to 
control  her  destiny. 

The  New  York  City 
Election 

The  pending  election  in  New  York 
City  is  not  between  three  men — Mc- 
Clellan,  Hearst,  and  Ivins;  it  is  not 
between  three  political  oiganizations — 
Democratic,  Socialist,  Republican  :  it  is 
between  three  public  tendencies  em- 
bodied in  three  not  clearly  defined  con- 
stituencies. Under  the  present  law  the 
public  property  of  the  city  is  given  over 
to  the  administrative  control  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  This 
Board  has  the  granting  of  all  franchises 
and  the  protection,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
private  property,  and,  on  the  other,  of 
public  interests.  What  are  these  three 
constituencies  who  are  contending  for 
the  administrative  control  of  this  enor- 
mous property  ? 

Mr.  McClellan  is  nominated  by  Tam- 
many. Behind  him  stands  Mr.  Murphy. 
Two  of  the  partners  with  him  in  control 
of  the  city  would  be  Mr.  McGowan,  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  of 
whom  nothing  at  all  is  known,  and  Mr. 
Ridgway,  as  President  of  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  of  whom  nothing  good  is 
known.  To  elect  Mr.  McClellan  is  to 
hand  the  city  over  to  a  corporate  con; 
trol ;  and  what  such  corporate  control 
means  in  New  York  City  recent  revela- 
tions make  entirely  clear. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  nominated  by  bis  per- 
sonal retainers  and  friends.  He  repre- 
sents the  discontented  elements  in  the 
city  population.  To  call  this  discon- 
tented population  Anarchistic  is  unjust 
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to  the  population ;  to  call  it  Socialistic  The  Presidential  election  two  years 
is  unjust  to  Socialtsin.  It  is  not  as  intel-  later  showed  40,000  more  Republican 
ligent  as  Socialism ;  it  is  not  as  vicious  votes.  If  they  had  been  cast,  for  Mr. 
as  Anarchism.  It  includes  some  spirits  Roosevelt,  he  would  have  been  elected, 
animated  by  a  noble  discontent  with  ex-  If  Mr.  McClellan  is  elected,  it  will  be  by 
isting  social  and  industrial  cgnditions.  Republican  votes.  If  all  Republican 
But  it  abo  includes  the  lawless,  the  voters  vote  for  Mr.  Ivins,  he  will  probably 
vicious,  and  the  wild  men.  It  is  un-  be  elected.  This  probability  is  some- 
known,  irresponsible,  lacking  in  intelli-  what  enhanced  by  the  annexation  of 
gent  principle,  definite  purpose,  high  Brooklyn  to  New  York,  for  Brooklyn  has 
resolve.  the  larger  Republican  constituency.  If  all 

Mr.  Ivins  was  nominated  by  the  Re-  men  who  are  equally  opposed  to  graft  on 

publican  party ;  that  means  the  Repub-  the  one   hand  and  demagogism  on  the 

lican    machine.     And    the   Republican  other  vote  for  Mr.  Ivins,  he  will  be  tri- 

machine  in  New  York  City  is  no  better  tunphantly  elected.     If  Tammany  wins, 

than  Tammany.    But  he  has  broken  away  it  will  be  because  the  issue  is  obscured 

from  the  machine  that  nominated  him ;  and  the  public  mind  is  perplexed. 
Mr.  McClellan  has  not.     How  real  and 

radical  is  Mr.  Ivins's  declaration  of  inde-  ® 

pendence  is  evident  from  the  withdrawal  ^hc  ScaFch  foF  a  Remedy 
of  the  Republican  candidate  for  District  J 

Attorney  and  the  substitution   of  Mr.         The  shock  with  which  most  people 

Jerome.     From  this  time  on  Mr.  Jerome  have  read  the  confessions  of  life  insur- 

and  Mr.  Ivins  are  fighting  the   same  ance  officials  has  unquestionably  been  a 

battle.  *  moral  stimulus.     It  has  been  a  dash  of 

Mr.   McClellan   is    better    than    the  cold  water  upon  the  face  after  a  time  of 

machine  which  has  nominated  him ;  but  moral  drowsiness.     It  has  set  the  public 

his  candidacy  represents  graft.  conscience  stirring.     If  the  Committee 

Mr.  Hearst  is  certainly  no  better,  and  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York 

probably  rather  worse,  than  his  constitu-  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  life  insur- 

ency;  his  candidacy  represents  popular  ance  companies  had  done  nothing  else 

discontent  than  administer  this  shock,  it  would  have 

Mr.  Ivins,  by  his  declaration  of  inde-  already  justified  its  existence, 
pendence  and  by  his  partnership  with  The  purpose,  however,  of  this  Com- 
Mr.  Jerome,  has  made  himself  the  repre-  mittee  was  not  to  conduct  a  course  in  the 
sentative  of  constructive  measures  for  moral  education  of  the  country,  much 
the  administrative  control  of  public  utili-  less  to  supply  the  daily  press  with  read- 
ties  for  the  public  welfare.  able  copy  and  with  subject  matter  for 

Is  a  vote  for  Mr.  Ivins  a  vote  thrown  scathing  editorials.  The  purpose  of  the 
away?  Let  1886  answer.  That  elec-  Committee — the  end  for  which  it  was 
tion  resembled  this.  Mr.  Hewitt,  like  created — was,  and  still  ought  to  be,  the 
Mr.  McClellan,  represented  Tammany,  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  concern- 
reinforced  by  honest  and  high-minded  ing  the  administration  of  life  insurance 
men  from  both  parties  who  were  inde-  as  could  be  used  in  the  intelligent  pro- 
pendent  of  Tammany.  Mr.  George  rep-  duction  of  remedial  legislation.  The 
resented  a  more  high-minded  and  intelli-  chief  outcome  of  this  investigation,  in 
gent  discontent  with  existing  conditions  other  words,  should  be,  not  a  scandal, 
than  does  Mr.  Hearst.  It  is  needless  to  but  a  law.  The  Committee  has  been 
say  that  he  was  a  very  different  type  of  charged  with  a  duty ;  if  it  is  true  to  its 
man.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  candidate  of  the  trust,  it  will  neither  seek  nor  avoid  the 
Republican  party,  represented  what  Mr.  scandal,  but  it  will  insist  on  the  law. 
Ivins  now  represents.  And  here  are  the  After  the  Committee  was  chosen  but 
figures  of  this  tripartite  election :  before  it  began  its  investigation.  The 
.,  „  .  00  552  Outlook  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
ThSdore*R!)osevelt  .'.v.  V.V.' .' .' .'  ." .' .' ."  60,435  function  of  the  Committee  was  not  that 
Henry  George  68,1 10  of  a  detective,  to  search  for  culprits,  or  of 
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a  prosecuting  officer,  to  send  culprits  to 
jaH.  The  facts  which  the  Committee  has 
now  brought  to  light  do  not  in  the  least 
change  it$  function.  It  is  true  that  the 
Committee  has  revealed  practices  which 
are  morally  reprehensible  if  not  crimi- 
nally punishable ;  it  has  exhibited  before 
the  public  men  whose  moral  standards 
are  low  even  if  their  deeds  are  not  con- 
trary to  law.  Il  has,  through  its  counsel, 
Mr.  Hughes,  made  the  covering  of  re- 
spectability which  many  insurance  offi- 
cials wear  ridiculously  transparent  by 
holding  it  up  to  the  light  of  searching 
questions.  In  doing  this  it  has  performed 
a  great  public  service ;  but  it  is  a  service 
only  incidental  to  that  for  which  it  was 
brought  into  being.  The  people  of  the 
State  have  a  right  to. expect  that  it  will  not 
n^lect  its  real  function  in  order  to  per- 
form another  function,  however  valuable. 

There  are  certain  questions  for  which 
this  Committee  ought  to  find  answers. 
They  are  questions  which  are  of  great 
importance  to  all  policy-holders  and 
their  beneficiaries.  Such  questions  are 
involved  in  the  study  of  the  distribution 
of  surplus.  How  ought  dividends  to  be 
declared  ?  Should  deferred  dividends 
be  legal  ?  If  so,  should  there  be  a  period 
beyond  which  dividends  should  not  be 
deferred  ?  Can  the  enormous  surplus 
consequent  upon  the  accumulation  of 
deferred  dividends  be  safeguarded  by 
law  more  securely  than  at  present  ?  Such 
questions  as  these  cannot  be  answered 
without  intelligent  and  careful  study  of 
insurance  methods.  If  the  Committee  is 
to  get  the  information  necessary  for  the 
answer  of  these  questions,  it  must  trans- 
fer to  grand  juries  and  district  attorneys 
the  burden  of  uncovering  and  punishing 
individual  remissness  and  wrong-doing, 
and  must  set  itself  to  the  task  of  master- 
ing the  conditions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  Committee 
need  to  abandon  every  kind  of  investi- 
gation that  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
misdeeds,  and  confine  itself  to  the  study 
of  technical  aspects  of  the  actuary's 
science.  It  does  mean,  however,  that  it 
should  keep  its  original  purpose  in  view ; 
it  does  mean  that  public  opinion  ought 
to  support  it  in  keeping  to  its  original  pur- 
pose--the  framing  of  remedial  legislation. 

This  is  not  a  narrow  purpose.     There 


is  plenty  of  room  in  it  for  the  incidental 
discovery  of  more  crookedness.  The 
men  who  are  yet  undiscovered,  the  poli- 
ticians who  have  undertaken  to  black- 
mail companies,  the  legislators  who  have 
accepted  bribes,  the  bosses  who  have 
used  their  parties  as  long  spoons  with 
which  to  ladle  out  the  syrup  stored  in 
life  insurance  treasuries,  need  not  fancy 
themselves  secure.  There  is  legal  rem- 
edy needed,  not  only  for  the  evils  of  in- 
ternal administration  of  the  companies, 
but  also  for  the  evils  of  the  relation  which 
exists  between  the  companies  and  the 
Government  It  is  as  much  the  function 
of  the  Committee  to  discover  a  preventive 
for  corporate  contributions  to  campaign 
funds  and  for  corrupt  lobbying  as  it  is 
to  devise  ways  by  which  the  surplus  may 
be  more  equitably  distributed.  More- 
over, it  is  well  within  the  function  of  the 
Committee  to  call  for  any  change  in 
executive  or  judicial  machinery  of  the 
State  that  will  insure  a  more  prompt  and 
certain  punishment  of  the  crimes  of 
which  insurance  officials  may  be  guilty. 
Let  the  Committee  make  its  purpose 
broad ;  and  then,  no  matter  what  the 
public  clamor,  let  it  stick  to  that  purpose 
without  wavering. 


The  Spectator 

When  an  American  playwright  puts  an 
English  nobleman  on  die  stage  in  a 
comedy  or  farce,  he  usually  presents  a 
most  absurd  and  fantastic  person  who 
amuses  the  audience  both  by  bis  pecu- 
liar antics  and  his  unusual  points  of  view. 
The  Spectator  has  not  a  very  large 
acquaintance  with  those  whose  names 
and  lineage  are  recorded  in  Burke's 
Peerage,  but  he  is  persuaded  that  they 
are  not  more  dissolute,  more  erratic,  or 
more  unusual  than  the  generality  ci  men 
bom  to  position  and  wealth.  Of  course 
there  are  and  have  'alwajrs  been  a  few 
black  sheep  arnong  those  entitled  to  seats 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  so  also  have 
there  been  in  our  august  Senate.  The 
wonder  is,  it  seems  to  the  Spectator,  that 
the  percentage  among  the  English  nobil- 
ity of  ne'er-do-wells  is  not  gfreater  dian 
it  is.  They  are  not  selected  on  account 
of  their  worth,  ability,  or  achievements ; 
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diey  merely  happen.  But  there  are  many 
and  many  among  them — the  great  ma- 
jority, in  fact — who  are  persons  of  much 
seriousness  of  purpose  and  entire  up- 
rightness of  life  and  conduct 

The  Spectator  lately  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  talking  with  two  English  peers, 
and  he  never  met  two  more  modest  men 
or  gentler  men  than  these.  Both  were 
studying  America  and  Americans,  and 
both  were  at  the  same  time  impressed 
and  amused.  They  were  impressed  by 
the  material  development  to  which  most 
of  the  ability  and  force  of  the  coxmtry 
seems  devoted ;  and  they  were  amused, 
or  rather  let  us  say  bewildered,  by  what 
seemed  to  them  the  anomalous  social 
conditions  that  exist  in  a  country  where 
theoretically  there  is  no  caste  or  class 
distinction.  "  How  can  there  be  classes," 
asked  Lord  Munson,  "  in  a  country 
where  all  men  are  bom  equal?  That 
there  are,  I  see  plainly  enough,  but 
how  do  you  draw  the  lines,  how  do  you 
put  people  in  their  proper  places  ?  .  This 
baffles  me  all  the  while.  I  understand 
it  at  home,  for  there  very  great  wealth 
and  very  great  ability  remove  all  barriers, 
and  the  rich  men  and  the  great  men  go 
wherever  they  please.  But  why  should 
there  be  any  barriers  in  a  country  where 
all  are  bom  equal  ?" 

« 
"The  equality  announced  in  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's great  paper,"  the  Spectator 
answered,  "  referred  to  the  law  of 
life  and  not  to  the  merely  artificial 
and  unwritten  regulations  of  what  is 
called  society.  Before  we  broke  loose 
from  England  our.  society  was  regulated 
very  much  as  it  was  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. We  did  not  have  much  nobility,  it 
is  tnie,  but  we  had  a  gentry  as  well  es- 
tablished as  it  was  with  you.  When  we 
became  independent,  these  merely  social 
obligations  were  not  in  the  least  abro- 
gated. The  lines  that  were  drawn  in 
colonial  times  continued  to  exist,  and 
they  continue  to-day.  All  that  declara- 
tion meant  was  that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  all  men  were  bom  equal." 

"But  so  they  are' at  home,"  Lord 
Munson    protested.     "  Every   man    in 


Great  Siitain  is  as  much  entitled  to  his 
day  in  court  as  any  American  can  be. 
If  that  declaration  referred  merely  to  the 
law,  and  did  not  include  all  the  social 
privileges  as  well,  it  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  rather  meaningless." 

"  And  so  it  would  be,"  replied  the 
Spectator,  "  if  we  forget  the  issues  and 
contentions  which  brought  about  the 
conflict  between  the  King  and  the  col- 
onists. The  colonists  were  not  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  but  Parliament 
proclaimed  the  right  to  rule  and  tax  the 
colonists  without  their  consent  or  with- 
out consulting  them,  and  even  in  the  face 
of  their  earnest  and  persistent  protests. 
Here,  you  see,  there  was  neither  freedom 
nor  equality.  There  was  one  rale,  one 
method  for  the  subjec*^  at  home,  and 
entirely  different  rales  and  methods  for 
the  subjects  across  the  sea.  These  were 
the  conditions  that  called  forth  the 
declaration." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  see,"  said  Lord  Munson, 
reflectively,  "but  the  conditions  in 
society  seem  vastly  strange  to  me.  Is 
wealth  the  one  standard  by  which  social 
degrees  are  measured  ?" 

"  Not  more  so  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Here  we  have  a  social  class  all 
by  itself  composed  of  what  might  be 
called  the  mighty  rich.  But  even  into 
this  class  not  all  of  the  very  rich  can 
get,  and  into  it  some  of  the  others  do  not 
care  to  go.  The  other  social  degrees 
are  beyond  me  to  describe ;  indeed,  I 
do  not  believe  they  can  be  described; 
they  have  to  be  seen  and  felt.  If  you 
stay  here  a  while,  you  will  get  a  grasp  on 
what  now  baffles  you,  and  you  will  get  it 
without  the  assistance  of  any  American." 

® 

"  At  dinner  last  night,"  said  Lord 
Munson, "  I  was  talking  about  this  matter 
with  a  clergyman,  and  he  told  me  that  in 
his  village,  apart  from  the  mere  visitors 
and  sojourners,  there  were  at  least  four 
distinct  castes  and  maybe  five  that  were 
separated  as  widely  as  possible;  that 
they  touched  shoulders  only  in  politics 
and  religion  and  business ;  that  they  did 
not  intermarry,  nor  even  visit  one  an- 
other; that  diey  took  their  pleasures 
each  set  to  itself,  and  that  none  of  them 
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had  the  slightest  social  relation  with  what 
he  called  '  the  summer  colony.'  Your 
democracy,  my  dear  sir,  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  merely  political  democracy,  and  to 
give  no  greater  opportunity  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  the  development  of  the 
individual  of  force  and  ability  than  the 
same  person  would  have  in  England. 
To  be  sure,  your  great  money-makers 
make  more  money  than  ours  do,  but 
there  is  no  cause  for  us  to  be  sorry  for  a 
money-maker  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
A  fellow  with  that  gift  knows  how  to  look 
after  himself,  whatever  his  environment. 
Maroon  him  on  an  almost  desert  island 
and  he  will  pretty  soon  have  all  the 
natives  working  for  him  and  making  the 
best  of  a  bad  job.  These  money-makers 
are  intensely  interesting  to  observe  and 
study,  but  what  an  awful  fate  it  would  be 
to  have  to  associate  with  them  all  the 
time  I  Their  forcefulness  and  dominat- 
ing brutality  interest  as  occasional  spec- 
tacles, but  living  with  them,  or,  worse  still, 
living  under  them,  would  be  horrible. 
Wealth  is  to-day  the  great  force  of  the 
world.  A  man  will  fight  for  you  to  the 
death,  but  he  will  see  you  hanged  before 
he  will  give  you  his  money  or  even  a 
Uttie  of  it." 

The  other  nobleman  the  Spectator 
talked  with  is  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
His  modesty  might  not  unfairly  be  called 
shyness.  And  yet  he  is  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  cultivation,  and  decidedly  a 
man  of  feeling.  He  has  been  in  America 
often  and  knows  some  of  its  phases  very 
well.  That  he  likes  the  country  and  the 
people  is  certain.  But  he  gets  some 
quiet  amusement  out  of  us  and  our  ways. 
Our  bumptiousness — he  did  not  call  it 
that — does  not  excite  his  ridicule,  even 
though  it  does  make  him  smile.  In  the 
ship  on  which  he  came  over  the  last 
time  there  was  returning  home  a  party 
of  women,  something  like  seventy,  the 
Spectator  believes,  who  had  been  sent 
on  a  tour  of  Europe  by  a  newspaper  of 
one  of  our  cities  of  the  second  class. 
These  women  had  been  selected  by  the 
readers  of  the  paper  as  the  most  popular 
in  the  city  in  which  they  live.  To  be 
among  the  most  popular  in  a  city  of 
several    hundred    thousand    people    is 


surely  a  proud  eminence.  These  ladies 
most  unaffectedly  felt  it  so,  and  they  also 
felt  proud  of  the  city  which  was  fond 
of  them.  London  was  a  big  place,  Paris 
was  a  gay  place,  but  Pittsburg  was  better 
than  both  put  together.  Their  insistence 
on  this  impressed  the  Dtike  tremen- 
dously, and  he  could  not  escape  from  it 
if  he  had  wanted  to,  as  they  proclaimed 
their  faith  in  their  own  town  and  people 
in  such  manner  that  only  the  very  deaf 
would  have  failed  to  hear.  They  even 
called  it  from  table  to  table  in  the  dining- 
saloon.  "  What's  the  matter  with  Pitts- 
burg ?"  one  would  ask  in  a  loud  voice, 
the  others  responding  in  chorus,  "  She's 
all  right  1" 

ft 

The  Duke  told  this  to  the  Spectator 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  for  it  had 
amused  him  greatly.  More  seriously,  he 
added :  "The impression  made  by  tfiese 
Americans  traveling  in  herds  is  what 
gives  to  many  foreigners  the  false  notion 
they  have  as  to  American  manners  and 
American  cultivation.  I,  who  have  been 
here  quite  frequently,  know  that  the  man- 
ners and  the  cultivation  of  the  better  sorts 
of  Americans  are  as  good  as  those  of  the 
people  in  any  country  in  the  world  ;  but 
the  stay-at-homes  do  not  see  what  I  have 
seen.  The  well-mannered  and  well-cul- 
tivated Americans  who  travel  in  Europe 
are  not  known  as  such,  for  they  are 
neither  loud  nor  obtrusive — they  are 
just  as  the  rest  of  the  well  bred  are  in 
other  parts  of  the  worid.  I  have  re- 
marked the  vulgar  Americans  and  have 
felt  sorry  for  the  bad  impression  they 
made.  I  say  this,  though  I  know  Aat 
nothing  could  be  more  vulgar  and  objec- 
tionable than  an  ignorant  and  ill-bred 
Englishman  on  his  travels.  In  one 
respect  the  English  and  American  igno- 
ramuses are  very  alike.  Each  is  angry 
with  everything  he  sees  abroad  that  is 
different  from  what  he  b  accustomed  to 
at  home.  Why  they  should  go  to  strange 
countries  is  amazing,  when  their  attitude 
towards  all  that  is  strange  is  hostile.  If 
it  makes  them  more  content  with  what 
they  have  at  home,  then  the  time  and 
money  spent  in  travel  may  not  be  wasted, 
but  the  travel  with  such  a  result  cannot 
be  said  to  broadeA  their  minds." 
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CAMPAIGN  FUNDS  AND 
CAMPAIGN    SCANDALS 

BY  JOHN  FOSrER  CARR 


THE  necessary  and  legitimate  ex- 
penses of  every  campaign  are 
enormous.  Press  agents  and 
pamphleteers  of  experience  draw  high 
salaries.  Spellbinders  and  their  railroad 
fares  and  hotel  bills  are  indispensable 
luxuries.  A  great  army  of  stenographers 
and  typewriters,  clerks,  messengers,  bill- 
posters, and  distributers  of  "  literature  " 
must  be  employed.  There  are  bills  for 
printing  and  lithographing,  and  bills  for 
advertising  in  the  daily  press  and  maga- 
zines; bills  for  addressing  envelopes, 
bills  for  fitting  up  campaign  headquar- 
ters and  election  booths,  bills  for  sta- 
tionery, flags,  bunting,  fireworks,  calcium 
lights.  The  smallest  items  reach  gigan- 
tic totals.  In  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
paign badges  and  celluloid  buttons  alone 
cost  over  $100,000.  In  the  large  cities 
expense  is  piled  on  expense.  Cart-tail 
orators  by  the  hundred  have  from  $S 
to  $10  each  for  their  evening's  work. 
Bands  by  the  dozen  are  hired,  and  each 
musician  is  paid  $6  a  night.  Uniforms 
and  torches  cost  from  $1.75  to  $2.50  a 
man.  Carriages  and  automobiles  for 
sick  and  crippled  voters  average  from 
$15  to  $25  each.  Scores  of  biographs 
are  operated  throughout  the  entire  cam- 
paign, at  a  weekly  expense  of  $90  a  lan- 
tern. In  Greater  New  York,  during  the 
mayoralty  campaign  of  1903,  banners 
and  transparencies  cost  over  $75,000. 
Postage  alone  certainly  amounted  to 
much  more  than  $40,000.  For  the  last 
week  before  election  more  than  $1,000 
was  spent  nightly  in  the  rent  of  halls. 
By  the  insane  tyranny  of  custom,  to  which 
no  one  dares  breathe  an  objection,  both 
parties  are  forced  to  pay  thousands  of 
"workers,"  generally  drunken  saloon 
roug^,  who  loaf  about  the  polling-places 
and  are  of  no  real  use  for  the  business 
of  election.  "  Some  of  these  deservin' 
citizens,"  says  Plunkitt  of  Tammany 
Hall,  "  have  to  make  enough  on  registra- 


tion and  election  days  to  keep  them  the 
rest  of  the  year."  And  he  asks  :  "  Isn't 
it  right  that  they  should  get  a  share  of 
the  campaign  money  ?" 

License  to  grab  from  the  "  dough-bag  " 
has  become  an  inalienable  birthright  for 
the  smaller  grafters.  Every  man  who 
renders  a  service  is  a  voter.  He  must 
always  be  paid  more  than  his  labor  is 
worth,  and  his  labor  is  often  worth  a 
great  deal.  A  bill-poster  who  toils  all 
night  and  all  the  day  Sunday  pasting  his 
flash-bills  on  barrels  and  dead-walls  is 
entitled  to  a  high  extra  wage.  But  no 
ordinary  excess  rate  is  sufficient.  An 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  gratitude  must  be 
awakened  in  the  man,  if  the  fires  of  party 
patriotism  are  to  blaze  brightly.  Ex- 
travagant expectations  are  universal, 
extravagant  demands  of  hourly  occur- 
rence. Worse  still,  almost  ever>'  kind  of 
helper  and  worker,  down  to  the  smallest 
messenger-boy,  acts  as  if  the  money  in 
the  party  chest  did  not  represent  honest 
labor  or  honest  saving  of  any  kind,  and  as 
if  it  properly  belonged  to  any  one  clever 
enough  to  lay  hands  on  it.  It  is  "  hon- 
est graft,"  and  human  rapacity  gfrows 
vulture-like.  For  our  greatest  city  elec- 
tion, extravagance  becomes  such  profli- 
gacy of  expenditure  that  for  each  of  the 
last  three  mayoralty  campaigns  in  New 
York  it  is  estimated  that  all  parties 
spent  more  than  $800,000  ;  and  yet  Mr. 
Plunkitt,  in  the  fullness  of  knowledge, 
declares,  "There's  never  been  half 
enough  money  to  go  around." 

And  even  this  great  sum  does  not 
include  Tammany's  systematic  and  ex- 
pensive all-the-year-round  election  work. 
There  are  its  numerous  local  headquar- 
ters, with  their  thousand  calls  for  help, 
and  jobs,  and  rent  money ;  and,  above 
all,  its  costly  philanthropy  in  the  tene- 
ments ;  for,  with  a  strict  eye  to  political 
business,  Tammany  Hall  maintains  the 
most  important  charitable  organization 
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in  the  city.  It  is  said  that  Tammany's 
contributions  to  the  necessities  of  the 
{)oor  equal  from  fifteeen  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  annually  ex- 
pended for  charitable  purposes  by  New 
York's  combined  churches  and  benevo- 
lent societies.  It  is  clear  enough  that 
the  fortunes  of  politicians  are  not  stolen 
from  their  party  treasuries.  From  legiti- 
mate to  illegitimslte,  the  demands  are 
always  gp'eater  than  the  supply.  The 
man  who  holds  Tammany's  purse-stringy 
accounts  to  no  one  for  his  disburse- 
ments ;  but  those  who  are  familiar  with 
Mr.  Croker's  affairs  say  that  he  had  to 
dip  deeply  into  his  own  pockets  each 
year  to  provide  for  all  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  Hall.  That  Mr.  Croker's 
pockets  could  always  be  speedily  refilled 
from  the  public  wealth  is  another  story. 

Tammany  represents  the  extreme 
limit  of  prodigality.  Other  political 
organizations  follow  as  they  can,  and  the 
standard  of  expense  in  campaign  man- 
agement has  been  set  with  increasing 
extravagance.  Economy  means  defeat, 
and  the  money  must  be  raised.  Not 
only  so,  but  as  the  stjtndard  of  morals 
rises,  as  it  is  rising  steadily,  with  laws 
and  regulations  in  the  government  de- 
partments being  enforced  more  severely 
each  year,  the  collectors  of  political  funds 
have  greater  need  of  energy  and  wit  to 
turn  the  screws  tighter,  to  evade  legal 
obstacles  with  greater  subtlety,  and  to 
discover  new  sources  of  revenue.  In  the 
end,  both  parties,  particularly  in  the 
desperate  passes  of  municipal  fights, 
are  guilty  of  such  excesses  that  the  pot 
cannot  call  the  kettle  black  without  rais- 
ing a  National  guffaw. 

How  are  these  lavishly  spent  funds 
actually  raised  in  this  year  of  grace  1 90S  ? 
And  with  what  abuses  ?  Every  one  knows 
that  by  far  the  heaviest  contributors  are 
pecuniarily  interested  individuals  and 
corporations.  Their  assistance  has  gradu- 
ally grown,  and  only  gradually  are  its 
consequences  seen.  In  the  sixties  politi- 
cal contests  were  chiefly  supported  by  a 
multitude  of  small  contributors.  It  was 
a  simple  and  democratic  way — a  help  and 
not  a  hindrance  to  popular  representative 
government.  To-day  the  small  contrib- 
utor has  almost  entirely  escaped  his 
duty,  and  our  Assemblymen,  Congress- 


men, and  State  and  National  Senators 
are  so  often  the  blind  agents  of  "  bosses  " 
and  corporations  that  many  a  time  the 
alarmist  seems  to  utter  only  sober  sense 
when  he  cries  excitedly  that  our  repre- 
sentative institutions  are  in  danger. 

A  new  organization  of  political  parties, 
with  up-to-date,  business-like  methods  oi 
plunder,  became  inevitable  whenever  in 
the  States  and  cities  they  sold  themselves 
for  the  money  they  needed  to  live  the 
new,  extravagant  political  life.  Just  as 
inevitable  was  the  creation  of  the  "  boss," 
a  man  of  undisputed  and  irresponsible 
power,  unscrupulous  and  able  in  intrigu- 
ing for  patronage  and  collecting  money. 
No  two  of  our  "  bosses  "  are  alike  either 
in  manners,  methods,  or  even  in  organ- 
izing power,  but  they  all  have  the  master- 
ful gift  of  the  highwayman.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  it  is  Cox,  saloon-keeper 
and  "  boss  "  of  Cincinnati,  burly,  stolid, 
savage,  with  his  "There's  only  one 
divides  up  here;"  or  Quay,  cultured, 
busy,  plotting,  who  owned  the  whole 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  Sultan  owns 
slaves ;  or  Murphy,  ex-bartender,  suave, 
priestlike,  silent,  who  is  raising  Tammany 
to  a  power  heretofore  undreamed 'of. 
Each  is  a  brutal  and  sinister  figure  ;  each 
represents  a  conspiracy  to  establish  a 
government  of  fear  and  favor.  Cox  and 
Murphy,  like  the  dead  Quay,  are  the 
supreme  types.  They  have  few  equals, 
but  they  have  an  army  of  imitators.  The 
power  of  each  chiefly  depends  upon  his 
ability  to  exact  large,  secret  tribute ;  and 
the  most  dangerous  of  them  is  the  one 
whose  absolute  power,  like  Cox's,  permits 
the  greatest  secrecy.  As  the  necessity 
for  secrecy  makes  the  "  boss  "  inevitable, 
so  it  is  the  big  unavowed  contribution, 
buying  or  trying  to  buy  an  unfair  privi- 
lege, that  makes  the  all-round  "  square 
deal "  impossible. 

Neither  political  sentiment,  nor  prin- 
ciples, nor  even  party  bigotry  really 
determines  the  majority  of  these  large 
political  gifts.  Such  contributions  are 
usually  considered  as  purely  "  a  business 
proposition."  The  saloon-keeper  thinks 
of  his  as  a  kind  of  extra-legal  license  to 
sell  liquor  at  forbidden  hours.  The 
contractor  who  habitually  infringes  the 
building  law  pays  his  as  a  bribe  of 
silence.    The  placeman,  as  a  feudal  ten- 
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ant,  reluctantly  hands  his  out  like  ancient 
scutage,  or  shield  money.  For  others 
the  pay  is  blackmail,  or  a  hold-up,  or  a 
ransom  extorted  by  bandits,  or  a  form  of 
life  or  accident  insurance.  The  imme- 
diate purpose  of  such  gifts  may  be  win- 
ning favor  or  avoiding  trouble,  but  the 
ultimate  object  is  making  or  saving 
money.  An  official  of  a  small  railroad 
interest  that  enters  New  York  City  once 
told  me  that  his  company  made  a  prac- 
tice of  sending  $5,000  to  Tammany  at 
the  beginning  of  each  campaign.  "  We 
often  have  to  ask  for  favors,"  he  said, 
"and  it  puts  us  on  a  friendly  footing 
with  influential  people  in  the  Hall.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  to  pay  separately 
for  our  privileges  when  we  get  them,  but 
it  saves  us  money  in  the  end.  Last  year, 
when  we  "needed  to  run  some  tracks 
across  an  out-of-the-way  avenue  " — and 
he  named  the  place — "  they  made  us 
give  up  $30,000,  but  it  would  have  cost 
us  double  that  if  we  hadn't  had  a  backer 
in  the  Wigwam." 

Gifts  are  often  made  to  both  parties 
by  the  same  donor,  and  contributing 
corporations  calulate  with  some  nicety 
the  power  of  politicians  to  help  or  injure 
them.  In  a  recent  campaign  there  was 
a  close  contest  in  one  of  the  New  Jersey 
counties,  and,-certain  that  he  could  con- 
trol the  local  election  if  he  had  aid,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Democratic  County 
Committee  appealed  for  large  financial 
help  to  ex-Senator  Smith,  the  "  boss  " 
of  the  Jersey  Democracy.  The  ex-Sena- 
tor could  not  grant  the  full  demand,  and 
felt  obliged  to  give  some  explanation  of 
present  Democratic  poverty  in  New  Jer- 
sey. He  said  that  there  was  a  time, 
when  the  State  was  in  the  doubtful 
column  and  Democrats  and  Republicans 
had  an  almost  equal  qhance  of  success, 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany treated  the  Democrats  almost  as 
handsomely  as  its  Republican  favorites, 
but  that  ever  since  Bryan's  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  in  1896,  as  the  Democrats 
had  not  the  slightest  chance  of  carrying 
the  State,  the  Pennsylvania  had  not  only 
cut  off  all  its  bounties  to  the  Democratic 
fund,  but,  with  all  the  privileges  it  needed 
and  fearing  no  Democratic  competition 
in  legislative  demands,  it  had  greatly 
reduced  the  amount  which  it  formerly 


gave  the  Republicans.  Could  "  a  busi- 
ness proposition  "  be  more  clearly  stated? 
The  two  parties  have  several  hundred 
important  treasuries.  National,  State,  and 
municipal.  Into  them  these  gifts  are 
cast  more  or  less  stealthily,  and  no  one 
can  estimate  their  huge  gross  annual 
amount.  Some  are  criminal ;  some  are 
probably  recoverable  by  stockholders 
through  civil  process ;  they  are  nearly  all 
dishonorable  to  both  giver  and  receiver. 

Then  there  are  the  donations  from 
candidates,  which  are  always  "  appreci- 
ated " — a  gentle  word  that  oftens  cloaks 
an  imperious  demand.  No  law  prevents 
the  voluntary  gift,  and  when  a  man  runs 
for  office  his  supporters  usually  think- 
that  he  ought  to  pay  a  good  share  of  the 
election  expenses.  The  candidate  is  as 
frequently  of  an  opposite  opinion.  I 
have  heard  the  case  warmly  put  in  a  dis- 
trict club.  An  upright  and  uncanting 
political  amateur  said :  "  We  are  working 
for  what  we  believe  in.  Mack  should 
give  all  he  can  afford  to  give.  He  is  in 
earnest  enough  to  head  this  light  and 
devote  all  his  time  to  it.  Besides,  it's 
partly  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambi- 
tion." That  is  the  aigument  in  a  nut- 
shell, and  from  that  point  to  suggesting 
the  duty  of  contribution  is  but  a  step, 
and  a  slightly  longer  second  step  to  the 
exaction  of  money  as  a  condition  of 
nomination.  Tammany  has  the  matter 
systematized,  and  charges  according  to 
a  regular  tariff  for  a  nomination  when 
nomination  means  election.  The  Mazet 
Committee  elicited  the  fact  that  a  Su- 
preme Court  judge  had  to  give  a  full 
year's  salary,  $17,500.  "The  man  is 
picked  out,"  says  the  Tammany  apolo- 
gist, "  and  somehow  he  gets  to  under- 
stand what's  expected  of  him,  and  he 
•ponies  up — ^11.  from  gratitude  to  the 
organization  that  honored  him,  see  ? 
Why  not?  He  has  fourteen  years  on 
the  bench  ahead  of  him,  and  ten  thou- 
sand other  lawyers  would  be  willin'  to 
put  up  twice  as  much  to  be  in  his  shoes." 

But  the  value  of  a  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  bench  in  New  York  is 
better  understood  by  machine  politicians 
to-day  than  it  was  six  years  ago.  They 
consider  the  large  salary  and  the  length 
of  the  term  a  smaller  matter  than  the  rich 
patronage  in  its  gift.    A  judge  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  may  designate  the  news- 
papers in  which  legal  advertisements 
appear,  appoint  guardians  for  wealthy 
orphans,  commissioners  in  condemnation 
proceedings,  and  referees  and  receivers 
in  litigations  where  millions  are  -often  at 
stake — and  the  receiver's  fees  are  princely 
when  large  sums  are  involved.  It  is  the 
common  talk  among  reputable  members 
of  the  New  York  bar  that  amounts  as 
great  as  $30,000,  $50,000,  and  even 
$100,000  have  been  paid  as  '-campaign 
contributions"  by  certain  nominees  for 
Supreme  Court  judgeships.  Few  Tam- 
many nominees  escape  paying  their  due 
quota,  and  in  the  aggp-egate  these  sums 
are  large ;  but  judgeship  plums  are  few, 
and  the  assessment  of  candidates  sup- 
plies a  very  small  part  of  the  munitions 
of  war.  Bar-room  metaphors  are  the 
ordinary  speech  of  New  York  politicians, 
and  one  of  them  confided  to  me  his  opin- 
ion that  such  contributions  "  ain't  more'n 
enough  to  pay  for  a  couple  of  rounds  of 
drinks  for  Uie  boys." 

The  objections  to  these  bargained  or 
unbarg^ined  assessments  of  candidates 
are  so  serious  that  they  should  be  alto- 
gether prohibited  by  law.  They  create 
an  undue  advantage  in  favor  of  men  of 
wealth  as  against  men  of  character  and 
ability,  and  they  mean  that  many  young 
men  mortgage  their  whole  public  future 
for  the  help  which  they  receive  at  the 
outset  of  their  political  career,  when  they 
incur  obligations  which  they  can  pay  only 
by  prostituting  their  official  positions. 

But  a  far  graver  abuse,  that  has  be- 
come a  National  scandal,  is  the  assess- 
ment of  office-holders.  In  spite  of  warn- 
ings issued  by  the  different  departments, 
in  spite  of  President  Roosevelt's  .swift 
action  in  the  Bunn  case,  and  Mr.  Cor- 
telyou's  outspoken  declaration  against 
the  custom  shortly  after  he  became 
Chairman  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee,  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association  declares  that  during  the  last 
campaign  "there  is  no  possible  doubt 
but  that  assessments  have  been  levied  on 
Federal  employees  all  over  the  country." 
The  opportunities  for  wringing  this  des- 
picably mean  toll  from  the  most  poorly 
paid  of  the  Government's  servants  are 
almost  boundless,  for  there  are  about 
280,000  men  and  women  in  the  classified 


Civil  Service,  receiving  salaries  reaching 
a  toUl  each  year  of  $175,000,000 — an 
annual  wage  of  only  $625  for  each 
employee. 

Everywhere  campaign  committees  sent 
their  requests  for  subscriptions  to  sub- 
ordinate Federal  office-holders.  Their 
terms  are  almost  invariably  polite,  and 
they  assume  that  the  contribution  is  to 
be  wholly  voluntary.  But  these  casual 
printed  or  typewritten  appeals  are  under- 
stood by  the  Government  employees  to 
be  perfectly  definite  orders  to  contribute 
or  suffer  the  consequences.  Many  would 
resist  the  injustice  of  such  a  demand, 
but  they,  believe  that  to  do  so  would  be 
to  quarrel  with  their  bread  and  butter. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps  the  notion  is 
absurd,  but  every  department  can  fur- 
nish a  few  examples  which  lend  color  to 
the  belief  that  complaint  to  the  authori- 
ties is  dangerous.  Besides,  there  is  a 
spirit  abroad  in  the  service  that  holds 
such  an  act  treason.  But  the  call  is  not 
always  gently  veiled ;  it  often  becomes 
a  peremptory  demand.  Some  of  the 
cases  in  the  last  campaign  were  flagrant 
In  Kentucky  postal  clerks  and  other  em- 
ployees of  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  were 
by  letter  ordered  to  stand  and  deliver  in 
the  following  fashion:  "The  position 
you  hold  in  the  party  shows  your  active 
interest  in  its  principles  and  policies  and 
your  desire  for  its  success.  We  there- 
fore confidently  expect  aid  from  you  and 
hope  to  receive  a  liberal  contribution  for 
the  legitimate  purpose  only  of  paying  the 
expenses  of  our  organization.  We  trust 
your  contribution  will  not  be  less  than 
$70."  The  Chairman  of  the  Iowa  Re- 
publican State  Committee  sent  a  letter 
to  each  lowan  in  the  classified  service 
in  Washington,  requesting  what  he  called 
•'  the  surrender  of  an  equitable  part  of 
the  salary  you  are  receiving  from  d>e 
Government,"  and  he  defined  the  "equi- 
table part "  to  be  three  per  cent  of  tbe 
clerk's  salary. 

The  law  of  the  land  does  not  forbid 
office-holders  to  contribute  to  campaign 
funds,  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  It  merely 
prohibits  one  office-holder  from  approach- 
ing another  with  such  a  demand,  and  no 
one  is  permitted  to  solicit  political  coi>- 
tributions  in  a  Federal  building.  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  evade  a  lax  law,  and  so 
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little  legal  evidence  sufficiently  definite 
to  warrant  a  prosecution  is  ever  laid  be- 
fore the  Civil  Service  Commission  that 
prosecutions  are  rarely  beg^n.  There 
are  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three 
dozen  cases  of  actual  fine  or  imprison- 
ment on  the  records ;  and  since  the  Civil 
Service  Act  was  passed  in  1883  there 
has  been  only  one  important  successful 
prosecution. 

These  methods  of  filling  party  coffers 
are  in  general  use  to-day  in  the  present 
State  and  municipal  campaigns.  By  the 
tens  of  thousands  such  letters  and  circu- 
lars are  now  being  sent  out  from  political 
headquarters.  They  take  niany  forms. 
One  will  begin  with  a  covert  threat :  "  I 
am  directed  on  behalf  of  the  Finance 
Committee — ."  Another,  typewritten  and 
in  the  usual  style,  giving  among  names 
of  the  Finance  Committee  four  city  offi- 
cials, is,  in  defiance  of  law,  sent  to  hun- 
dreds of  place-holders.  The  Chairman 
claims  that  he  did  not  know  that  the 
addressees  were  city  employees.  A  third 
typewritten  letter  is  signed  with  a  rubber 
stamp,  and,  in  absence  of  proof  \hat  its 
use  was  authorized,  prosecution  is  impos- 
sible. 

Tammany  is  astute.  "  Like  Machia- 
velli's  wise  prince,  it  is  never  prodigal 
with  great  gifts;  it  distills  its  benefits 
in  drops.  Its  placemen  live  in  constant 
hope  of  further  bounties,  and  in  constant 
fear  of  its  rough  power.  It  sends  out  no 
threatening  or  begging  letters,  no  col- 
lector henchman  malces  a  dunning  office 
call ;  but  its  liegemen  "  know  what's  ex- 
pected of  them."  Tammany  believes  in 
doing  things  "  nice  and  quiet,"  and  if 
men  need  reminding,  they  are  seen  at 
their  homes.  Plunkitt  has  described  the 
extracting  process.  A  reluctant  contrib- 
utor, long  before  the  days  of  the  ex- 
Senator's  frank  talks,  once  told  me  the 
story  of  such  a  visit.  The  resemblance 
between  the  tales  is  so  close  that  the 
collector's  tactics  must  have  been  invari- 
able. Dan  Donegan  (if  it  was  that  sol- 
emn gentleman)  entered  the  small  dining- 
room,  insinuating  his  business  with  a 
hard-drawn  smile.  "  We  ain't  seen  you 
lately,"  he  began,  and,  without  a  pause, 
"  It's  a  cold  day,  ain't  it  ?"  As  my 
friend  seemed  not  to  understand,  Dan 
turned  up  his  coat<ollar,  shuddered  as 


if  he  had  felt  a  blast  from  the  Arctic, 
and  said,  slowly  and  impressively,  "  It's 
goin'  to  be  much  colder."  The  price 
of  peace  was  immediately  forthcoming. 
Dan  took  his  leave  with — "It  ain't  as 
cold  as  I  thought  it  was."  Down  came 
his  collar,  and  out  of  the  door  he  went. 

But  even  in  Tammany — genial  and 
kind-hearted  Tammany,  tiiat  New  York 
loves  for  its  good  nature — discipline  is 
sometimes  necessary.  The  Civil  Service 
Law  present*  a  frequent  obstacle,  but 
there  is  always  a  bludgeon  handy  to 
beat  the  rebellious  into  submission.  A 
fireman  who  could  not  be  removed,  and 
a  man  with  a  family,  was  transferred 
fourteen  times  within  a  single  year  to 
widely  different  parts  of  Greater  New 
York.  He  would  still  be  on  his  travels, 
or  marooned,  if  he  had  not  yielded  and 
paid  up.  Another  instance,  not  of  an 
employee,  shows  the  use  of  another  sort 
of  bludgeon  :  A  contractor,  during  Van 
Wyck's  administration,  decided  to  sever 
his  connection  with  the  Tammany  Gen- 
eral Committee,  and  withheld  his  annual 
payment  of  fifty  dollars  for  dues.  Withth 
a  week  the  Building  Department  dis- 
covered that  his  house  encroached  upon 
the  street  line  one  inch  and  a  half.  He 
quickly  resumed  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  is  paying  his  dues  slavishly 
unto  this  day. 

Our  present  way  of  financing  cam- 
paigns has  become  a  part  of  the  political 
system  of  the  land.  A  private  individ- 
ual is  now  rarely  asked  for  a  contribu- 
tion, and  the  money  gifts  of  disinterested 
citizens  have  dwindled  until  they  are  an 
entirely  negligible  source  of  revenue. 
Now  and  again  a  reform  movement  is  so 
supported,  but  even  in  such  cases  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  the  fund  raised  is 
supplied  by  a  small  number  of  wealthy 
men,  who  thus  exert  an  influence  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  numbers  on  the 
policies  of  parties.  They  are  often  full 
of  self-sacrifice  and  noble  ideals,  but 
because  they  are  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  labor,  they  are  continually  building 
on  sand.  The  days  of  the  rank  and  file 
subscriptions  of  $2  and  $5  seem  gone 
forever.  Men  punctually  pay  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  for  the  support  of  their 
churches,  clubs,  benefit  societies,  and 
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newspapers ;  and  they  should  do  the 
same  for  their  political  parties.  But  a 
generation  has  grown  up  with  an  idea 
that  a  party  should  be  self-supporting. 
Yet  political  parties  are  not  wealth-pro- 
ducers, and  they  are  fast  reaching  a 
point,  even  Nationally,  where  they  can 
maintain  themselves  only  by  selling,  or 
pretending  to  sell,  a  part  of  the  public 
rights  of  which  they  are  the  custodians 
through  the  oflBcers  whom  they  elect. 
The  politicians  to  a  man  are  skeptical  of 
the  possibility  of  supporting  a  political 
campaign  by  popular  contributions,  and 
their  cynicism  completes  the  despairing 
side  of  the  picture.  Privately  their 
scofiSng  is  voluble — there  is  no  way  but 
the  present  way,  and  that  is  the  best  of 
all  possible  ways.  Publicly  they  are 
silent  or  noncommittal.  "Big.  Bill" 
Devery  was  found  corpulently  enthroned 
on  a  bootblack  stand  at  his  saloon  door- 
way, nervously  kneading  a  roll  of  $20 
bills.  "Can  a  political  club  be  supported 
by  the  contributions  of  its  own  mem- 
bers ?"  he  was  asked.  "  What  d'ye  think 
of  the  new  issue  of  'yellow  boys'?"  he 
answered,  smiling  heavily,  as  he  waved 
the  bills  in  my  face. 

But  a  politician  sees  the  worst  side  of 
human  nature,  and,  like  a  policeman,  is  a 
bad  judge  of  the  morals  of  the  common 
run  of  men.  There  are  two  hopes  for 
the  future,  and  both  are  bright.  There 
is  a  remarkable  revival  of  civic  righteous- 
ness sweeping  over  the  land  that  is 
awakening  men  to  a  loftier  conception 
of  their  duties  as  citizens.  With  this  an 
aroused  public  sentiment  already  de- 
mands the  enactment  of  a  law  against 
corporate  contributions.  When  political 
managers  feel  the  pinch  of  this  legally 


enforced  poverty,  they  will  be  driven  to 
appeal  to  the  pocket  of  the  individual 
voter.  Plunkitt  in  his  wrath  against  the 
Civil  Service  blurted  out  a  deeper  truth 
than  he  knew  of  when  he  said  that  a  politi- 
cal organization  is  like  a  church.  "  It  does 
missionary  work  like  a  church,  it's  got 
big  expenses,  and  it's  got  to  be  supported 
by  the  faithful."  The  churches  that  are 
maintained  by  small  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  thousands  of  worshi{)ers  are 
living,  growing  realities.  Those  whose 
support  comes  from  endowments  and  the 
donations  of  a  few  wealthy  communicants 
have  already  lost  their  usefulness.  The 
"  boss  "  is  the  man  who  can  procure  the 
"  dough."  and  the  autocracy  that  he  has 
founded  among  us  has  its  origin  in  the 
failure  of  citizens  not  only  to  exercise 
their  political  rights,  but  to  furnish  the 
money  for  the  absolutely  necessary  ex 
penses  of  their  political  parties.  Repre- 
sentation without  taxation  is  becoming 
fully  as  great  a  wrong  as  taxation  without 
representation. 

A  renewal  of  the  old  custom  of  small 
contributions  for  a  campaign  would  give 
a  different  quality  to  the  fund,  and  induce 
respect  for  it.  An  honest  subscription 
for  a  legitimate  purpose,  it  could  no 
longer  be  looked  upon  as  "  honest  graft," 
and  economy  of  expenditure  and  public 
accounting  would  follow.  Fifteen  million 
dollars  is  probably  the  wildest  estimate 
that  has  been  placed  on  the  immediate 
cost  of  the  last  Presidential  campaign. 
Yet  this  amounts  to  but  $1.11  for  each 
elector.  A  fifty-cent  piece  from  every 
voter  would  more  than  cover  every  law- 
ful expense  of  a  campaign,  and  go  far 
toward  freeing  both  parties  from  the  evil 
influence  of  "  bosses  "  and  corjwrs.tions. 


November 

By  Priscilla  Leonard 

Gray  Autumn,  girded  for  the  journey,  stands 

And  looks  o'er  woods  waiting  for  winter's  snow. 
Sere  are  the  fields,  and  reaped  the  harvest  lands; 

Chill  is  the  path  her  tired  feet  must  go. 
Her  lire  of  smoldering  leaves  is  almost  done : 

Its  wavering  smoke  dies,  pungent,  on  the  air; 
Yet  still  she  smiles — "  My  heart  has  known  the  sun 

And  the  bright  leaves  upon  these  branches  bare/" 
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Socialism  in    Practice 

By  Robert  Donald 


'E  are  all  Socialists  now,"  said 
the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt 
in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  defending  the  interference  of  the 
State  in  social  and  industrial  affairs. 
There  was  truth  in  the  statement,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  define  precisely  what 
Socialism  is.  And  this  for  the  reason 
that  what  is  Socialism  to  one  is  only 
temporizing  progress  or  the  beginnings 
of  revolution  to  others.  It  could  be  said, 
with  more  or  less  accuracy,  that  there 
are  about  as  many  kinds  of  Socialism  as 
there  are  Socialists.  Professing  Social- 
ists would  certainly  not  agree  on  a  defi- 
nition. 

In  view  of  the  various  interpretations 
put  upon  Socialism,  and  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding, I  want  to  state  at  the 
outset  what  I  mean  by  Socialism  as 
here  described.  Any  action  by  a  public 
authority,  municipal,  State,  or  national, 
which  impinges  on  private  enterprise, 
curbs  the  freedom  of  personal  and  indi- 
vidual activities,  narrows  the  scope  for 
accumulating  wealth,  controls  or  regu- 
lates trade  and  industry,  and  destroys 
the  feudalistic  idea  that  one  has  the 
right  to  do  what  one  likes  with  one's 
own  regardless  of  others,  is  Socialistic 
in  character.  Public  ownership,  direc- 
tion, or  operation  of  public  works,  of 
institutions  and  undertakings,  is  Social- 
ism in  practice — the  kind  of  Socialism 
to  which  I  refer,  although  not,  perhaps, 
the  kind  which  is  advocated  and  recog- 
nized by  most  professing  Socialists.  Witii 
them,  or  with  the  majority,  as  soon  as 
some  part  of  the  theory  of  government 
or  social  policy  which  they  advocate  is 
put  into  practice  by  others,  it  ceases  to 
be  the  Socialism  which  they  seek,  and 
they  proceed  to  demand  something  dif- 
ferent. The  system  is  not  boimd  to  the 
party,  nor  the  party  inseparable  from  the 
system. 

The  Prussian  Government  has  gone  a 
long  way  on  the  road  towards  State 
Socialism,  but  there  has  never  been  a 
Socialist  in  office,  nor  has  the  Diet  or 
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the  administratiDn  been  stimulated  or 
helped  by  Social  Democrats.  The  Pro- 
gressive party  on  the  London  County 
Council  has  carried  out  a  g^eat  v61im[i& 
of  administration  on  Socialistic  lines, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Fabians, 
contains  no  professing  Socialists.  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  do  not  cling  to 
ideals,  theories,  and  captions,  or  condemn 
a  policy  because  it  may  be  incorporated 
within  the  limits  of  a  programme  of 
Socialism  by  Socialists.  We  are  more 
concerned  with  what  a  reform  does  than 
by  what  name  it  may  be  known.  The 
bogy  of  Socialism  does  not  alarm  us  if 
the  result  is  good. 

I. 

It  will  be  generally  adAiitted,  I  think, 
that  controversies  and  policies  on  all  the 
chief  social,  industrial,  and  economical 
problems  in  civilized  countries  of  the 
world  to-day  narrow  themselves  down  to 
the  issue  between  Individualism  and 
Socialism — the  one  holding  fast  to  the 
doctrine  of  personal  right  and  individual 
liberty,  the  other  seeking  progress  by 
means  of  more  coUectivist  action.  As 
between  these  two  issues  it  is  Socialism 
that  is  gaining.  In  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  here  dealt  with — implying  an  ex- 
tension of  governmental  functions  and 
control — Socialism  represents  a  .policy 
which  is  gaining  ground  in  every  civilized 
country,  stands  for  a  system  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  social  prepress  of 
hiunanity.  Practical  Socialism  is  the 
remedy  applied  to  meet  outstanding 
economic  wrongs,  to  root  out  municipal 
corruption,  to  allay  industrial  unrest,  and 
to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  poor.  It  is 
brought  into  the  service  of  every  State 
to  solve  the  greatest  national  problems. 

These  assertions  will  not  appear  so 
sweeping  as  they  seem  when  the  facts 
are  examined.  Cast  a  glance  over  the 
big  problems  which  engage  the  attention 
of  statesmen  and  legislatures  of  all  the 
nations,  and  we  shall  find,  whether  it  be 
under  the  unchecked  autocracy  of  Russia 
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or  the  unfettered  democracies  of  Austral- 
asia, that  Socialistic  remedies  are  ap- 
pealed to  and  put  into  practice. 

II. 

In  America  one  of  the  most  vital 
questions  which  occupies  the  minds  of 
all  the  best  citizens  is  the  reform  of  city 
government.  Relief  from  the  present 
hiisrule  of  predatory  politicians  and 
grafters  is  sought  in  a  greater  measure 
of  municipal  ownership  and  control. 
The  hope  of  the  future  lies  in  this  policy 
— the  outcome  of  a  reawakened  civic 
conscience  resting  on  a '  recognition  of 
the  moral  responsibilities  of  the  citizens, 
acting  collectively  through  elected  rep- 
resentatives prepared  to  serve  their  cities 
honestly  and  to  be  faithful  to  the  public 
trust. 

First  in  importance  among  National 
problems  is  the  growing  danger  of  in- 
dustrial combinations  which,  bom  in  the 
stress  of  individualistic  competition,  have 
assumed  the  form  of  National  monop- 
olies. To  protect  the  people  against 
this  new  danger,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment asserts  its  authority,  and  seeks 
larger  powers  to  make  its  interference 
more  effective.  The  scandals  connected 
with  the  Exjuitable  Company  are  leading 
to  demands  for  Federal  control  of  insur- 
ance— a  principle  already  established  by 
State  supervision  of  insurance  and  bank- 
ing. More  and  more  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  find  itself  obliged  to  reg- 
ulate and  control  transportation. 

France  tried  to  join  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  by  private  enterprise,  and 
failed  through  incompetent  management, 
fraud,  and  corruption.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  undertakes 
the  work  as  a  Federal  duty,  and  gives 
another  example  of  Socialistic  enterprise. 

Progress  in  America's  oversea  pos- 
sessions can  be  made  only  by  the  same 
agency.  The  National  Government  must 
execute  public  works,  establish,  manage, 
or  control  undertakings  for  the  advance- 
ment of  industry  and  civilization,  which 
without  its  initiative  would  not  exist. 

The  same  policy  which  America  has 
to  adopt  is  being  carried  out  by  her 
neighbors.  Canada's  national  question 
is  the  twin  problem  of  transportation 
and  the  development  of  the  Northwest. 


It  has  led  to  Government  ownership  of 
a  new  railroad,  and  to  the  provincial 
authorities — notably  Ontario— entering 
into  a  kind  of  benevolent  partnership 
with  the  farmers  for  improving  the 
methods  of  culture,  dairy  farming,  fruit- 
growing, and  the  methods  of  transit 
Canada  is  also  maintaining  its  position 
as  landowner,  and  is  stopping  the  policy 
of  giving  up  its  national  inheritance  in 
land  and  forests. 

In  the  United  States'  southern  neigh- 
bor, Mexico,  many  examples  of  State 
action  might  be  cited.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  partnership  with  a  London  con- 
tractor, is  building  a  transcontinental 
railroad — to  act  as  a  competitor  of  Pan- 
ama— ^and  a  short  time  ago,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  railroad  monopoly  being  cre- 
ated, the  Administration  bought  stock  to 
give  it  control  over  the  dominant  com- 
pany in  the  combine. 

In  the  lesser  developed  South  Amer- 
ican countries  other  examples  of  State 
Socialism  may  be  found,  such  as  the 
recent  acquisition  of  the  match  factories- 
by  Venezuela,  which  had  already  estab- 
lished a  tobacco  monopoly. 

III. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  old  and  more 
settled  communities  of  Europe.  The 
same  conditions  of  thing's  exist,  and  in 
an  aggravated  form.  The  press,  of  so- 
cial, and  economic  troubles  drives  the 
States  towards  Socialism.  The  ques- 
tions differ  in  each  country,  but  the 
result  is  the  same — the  gfrowing  power 
of  the  State  over  the  individual.  In 
Great  Britain  the  Govemmeitt  has  years 
ago  established  the  principle  that  a  land- 
owner cannot  do  what  he  likes  with  his 
own  land,  cannot  be  trusted  to  fix  the 
rent  which  a  tenant  can  fairly  be  called 
upon  to  pay.  In  Ireland  and  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  land  commis- 
sioners fix  fair  rents  as  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  and  cancel  arrears  of 
rent  if  they  think  that  the  rents  in  the 
past  have  been  excessive.  The  Social- 
ist State,  through  the  Land  Court,  says 
to  the  Duke  of  Aigyle,  "  We  deny  your 
right  to  exercise  the  power  of  your 
monopoly  in  land;  we  mistrust  your 
sense  of  fairness;  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  cause  of  social  justice. 
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we  compel  you  to  make  your  rents  rea- 
sonable, and  fix  the  amounts  for  you." 
Following  on  these  precedents,  it  is  now 
sought  to  apply  the  same  system  of  fair 
rent  courts  in  the  slums  of  congested 
cities,  where  the  rookery-owner  grinds 
fhe  faces  of  the  poor.  The  poor  of 
Whitechapel  are  as  much  in  need  of 
protection  from  the  usurious  tribute  of 
alien  owners  as  are  the  cotters  of  Galway 
or  the  crofters  of  Skye.  Under  the 
Irish  Land  Act  the  State  acts  as  agent 
and  banker  to  enable  tenants  to  buy 
up  the  present  landowners  and  become 
owners  of  the  soil  they  cultivate.  The 
State  supervises  the  transactions  and 
advances  the  purchase  money. 

The  British  Government  has  been 
making  advances  towards  Socialism  in 
various  ways — by  adding  to  the  functions 
of  the  State,  by  increasing  administrative 
control  over  railroads,  trade,  factories, 
etc.  The  last  acts  of  the  present  Con- 
servative Government  in  the  session  just 
ended  were  to  give  municipalities  power 
to  manage  colonies  for  the  unemployed, 
and  to  nationalize  the  telephone  service. 
For  many  years  the  telephone  service 
was  inefficient  and  inadequate,  the  result 
of  the  individualist  policy  of  allowing 
private  corporations,  after  wasteful  com- 
petition, to  create  a  national  monopoly. 
About  twelve  years  ago  the  Government, 
in  order  to  protect  the  State  monopoly 
of  tel^raphs,  acquired  the  trunk  tele- 
phone lines.  Six  years  ago  it  tried 
further  to  appease  the  discontent  of  the 
public  by  authorizing  competitive  munici- 
pal telephones  in  the  provinces,  and 
post-office  opposition  in  London.  There 
could  be  but  one  end  to  all  such  palli- 
atives— State  ownership. 

We  are  accustomed  now  to  appeal  to 
the  State  when  any  national  danger 
threatens  the  commonwealth.  Thus,  a 
few  months  ago,  when  an  alarm  was 
raised  that  a  German  syndicate  was  buy- 
ing coal  fields  in  South  Wales,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  called  upon  to  check  the 
enterprise,  and  to  protect  the  fuel  for  the 
navy  by  becoming  colliery-owner  itself. 

The  proposition  that  a  municipal  au- 
thority should  feed  half-starved  school- 
children at  the  public  expense  is  now 
seriously  entertained.  Two  bills  were 
before  Parliament  last  session  to  create 


a  public  authority  to  own  and  manage 
the  port  and  docks  of  London.  De- 
crepit, dividend-hunting  corporations,  by 
their  mismanagement  and  neglect,  are 
im{>eriling  the  maritime  supremacy  of 
London,  and  handicapping  the  com- 
merce of  the  Empire.  All  parties  agree 
on  the  remedy — public  ownership. 

The  solution  of  all  urgeiit  social  prob- 
lems in  Great  Britain  calls  for  State 
intervention,  and  the  advent  of  a  Liberal 
Government  to  office  will  probably  see 
schemes  in  force  for  reclaiming  waste 
lands  by  the  State,  the  nationalization 
of  canals,  and  other  Socialistic  under- 
takings. The  Radicals  also  advocate, 
as  an  alternative  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
preferential  tariff  with  the  colonies,  an 
Imperial  steamship  service,  owned  and 
operated  by  the  central  Government. 

IV. 

As  in  Great  Britain,  so  in  other  coun- 
tries— more  State  intervention  is  the 
cure  for  social  ills.  In  Germany,  a  short 
time  ago,  there  was  a  big  strike  among 
the  coal-miners  of  Westphalia.  One  out- 
come .of  it  was  that  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment, already  the  chief  colliery-owner 
in  the  Saar  district,  wanted  to  assert  its 
influence  over  the  coal  trust  in  West- 
phalia by  acquiring  a  preponderating 
interest  as  stockholder  in  the  Hibemia 
Company,  and  sending  its  representa- 
tive to  sit  on  the  directorate  of  the  trust. 
The  strike  also  led  to  the  introduction 
of  more  stringent  mining  laws.  The 
demand  of  the  industrial  community  in 
Prussia  for  more  means  of  internal  com- 
munication is  met  by  the  proposal  to 
spend  $76,000,000  on  new  State  canals. 

The  Italian  Government,  as  the  result 
of  troubles  connected  with  the  railroads, 
proposes  to  nationalize  the  system ;  and 
the  chief  measure  which  was  before  the 
last  session  of  the  Belgian  Parliament 
was  a  bill  to  spend  $50,000,000  in  mak- 
ing Antwerp  the  premier  port  on  the 
Continent. 

National  governments  are  continually 
adding  to  their  responsibilities  in  social 
matters.  It  is  recognized  that  the  State 
must  intervene  more  and  more  in  the 
drink  trade.  In  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  where  drunkenness  is  great- 
est, the   State   is  in  possession   or  in 
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control — as  in  Russia,  where  a  State 
monopoly  in  spirits  is  established,  and 
in  Scandinavia,  where  the  Gothenburg 
system  of  public  ownership  and  super- 
vision exists.  In  Switzerland  the  Gov- 
ernment carries  on  the  manufacture  of 
spirits.  Every  country  which  has  inves- 
tigated the  spread  of  alcoholism  looks 
forward  for  help  to  public  ownership  and 
control.  In  England  a  law  has  been 
passed  authorizing  the  acquisition  of 
existing  saloons  by  condemnation  when 
the  licensing  magistrates  decide  that 
they  are  not  required ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  "  trust  public-houses  "  by  semi- 
philanthropic  corporations  is  leading  to 
a  demand  for  municipalizing  the  saloon 
business.  The  object  is  to  remove  the 
commercial  element  from  the  supply  of 
alcoholic  liquors. 

V. 

I  could  multiply  examples  of  present- 
day  tendencies  from  other  European 
countries  and  from  old  and  new  Africa. 
The  marvelous  development  of  E^^t, 
the  grafting  of  modem  institutions  on 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  civilization, 
has  been  due  to  State  administration. 
Lord  Cromer  has  protected  Egypt  from 
the  company  promoter.  Its  new  system 
of  transportation,  its  irrigation  works, 
its  educational  system,  its  new  public 
institutions,  and  other  developments, 
have  been  introduced,  carried  out,  and 
managed  by  Lord  Cromer's  administra- 
tion, which  is  making  the  arid  desert 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
and  turning  the  impoverished  fellaheen 
into  prosperous  peasants.  In  the  new 
Transvaal  what  little  has  been  achieved 
in  the  way  of  development  since  the  war 
has  been  done  by  the  State,  which, 
among  other  things,  retained  the  major 
share  in  the  Premier  diamond  mine — 
an  enterprise  which  now  brings  a  net 
profit  of  over  a  million  dollars  a  year 
to  the  young  colony's  exchequer. 

The  commonwealths  of  Australia  and 
New  2^aland  are  year  by  year  adding 
to  their  extensive  system  of  State  Social- 
ism by  new  experiments.  Japan  has  its 
State  monopolies,  workshops,  and  rail- 
roads, and  has  given  a  striking  example 
of  State  ownership  in  Formosa,  where  it 
constructed  new  harbors  and  State  rail- 


roads and  carried  out  other  public  woib. 
The  two  great  products  of  Formosa  are 
salt  and  camphor.  Under  Chinese  rule 
the  camphor  trade  was  in  a  precarious 
condition.  The  trees  were  cut  down 
regardless  of  future  consequences — just 
as  American  forests  have  been  denuded. 
Crude  methods  of  manufacture  existed, 
and  prices  were  unstable.  The  Japanese 
made  the  camphor  business  a  State 
monopoly — protected  the  trees  and  im- 
proved methods,  of  manufacture.  The 
island  now  draws  a  large  part  of  its  rev- 
enue from  this  industry.  The  Japanese 
found  a  salt  monopoly  in  the  island,  but 
did  riot  consider  that  a  necessary  of 
daily  life  should  be  monopolized  by  the 
Government.  The  introduction  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  led,  however,  to  the  de- 
struction of  some  of  the  salt  fields  and  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  salt,  so  that  State 
ownership  was  resumed. 

A  neighboring  colonial  territory — the 
Straits  Settlements — gives  another  good 
example  of  State  ownership  under  British 
rule.  It  was  wisely  decided  to  keep  the 
tin  mines  in  Government  hands.  The 
best  tin  in  the  world  comes  from  the 
Straits,  and  brings  large  profits  to  the 
Government,  which  go  to  build  State 
railroads  and  defray  a  large  part  of  the 
administrative  expenses.  With  such  an 
example  before  it,  the  Government  of 
India  declines  to  hand  over  the  oil  fields 
of  Burma  to  the  Standard  Oil  Triist. 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  problems 
in  the  world  to-day  thus  brings  out  the 
imiversal  trend  towards  State  Socialism. 

VI. 

Every  government,  in  the  interest  erf 
good  order,  must  exercise  its  authority 
over  trade,  industry,  individuals,  and 
institutions.  It  enforces  numerous  laws — 
restrictive,  coercive,  regulative — affecting 
life  and  labor.  The  paternal  and  pro- 
tective influence  of  the  State  is  thrown 
over  the  workers  through  factory  and 
labor  laws.  Such  measures  begin  widi 
the  humanitarian  restriction  of  the  hours 
of  labor  for  women  and  children,  and 
enlarge  as  the  conception  of  govern- 
mental functions  spreads,  until  the  limit 
is  reached  in  New  Zealand  by  the  impo- 
sition of  a  minimum  living  wage  and  a 
maximiun  of  hours  for  adult  labor. 
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In  the  Australasian  colonies,  in  Den- 
mark, and  other  countries,  notably  in 
Germany,  there  are  systems  of  State 
insurance  for  working^en  against  sick- 
ness, accident,  and  provision  for  old-age 
pensions  to  "  the  soldiers  of  the  plow- 
share as  well  as  the  soldiers  of  the 
sword."  The  social  insurance  laws  in 
Germany  have  been  of  incalculable  na- 
tional benefit — ^leading  to  the  better 
protection  of  the  workers,  better  equip- 
ment of  factories,  enforcing  habits  of 
thrift,  and  piling  up  huge  funds  which 
are  lent  for  purposes  of  social  betterment. 
Old-age  pensions  for  the  poor  are  de- 
manded in  European  countries  where 
diey  do  not  already  exist 

VII. 

Every  State  also  maintains  national 
undertakings  apart  from  those  connected 
with  military  and  naval  defense.  No 
one  would  now  suggest  that  the  United 
States  Government  should  give  up  the 
post-office,  which  is  a  truly  Socialistic 
and  communistic  undertaking.  The  serv- 
ice is  regulated  more  by  social  than  by 
commercial  considerations.  It  costs  the 
same  to  convey  a  letter  from  one  part  of 
Broadway  to  another  as  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  from  Mexico  to  the 
Yukon.  Similarly,  two  cents  takes  a 
letter  from  one  street  in  London  to  an- 
other, or  from  London  to  Austriilia  via 
Vancouver. 

The  post-office  administration  is  the 
service  which  lends  itself  best  to  pur- 
poses of  public  utility.  An  organization 
which  has  branches  in  every  city,  town, 
and  village,  which  penetrates  to  the  ut- 
termost comers  of  a  continent,  is  a  piece 
of  national  administrative  mechanism 
which  can  be  of  the  utmost  human  serv- 
ice. To  Europeans  it  seems  a  strange 
anomaly  that  a  Government  should 
carry  inails  and  not  own  the  telegraph 
systems,  should  deliver  books  by  mail 
but  not  express  parcels.  A  combined 
postal,  tel^^ph,  and  telephone  service 
is  an  example  in  national  economy,  and 
also,  judged  by  the  best  results  in  Europe, 
of  efficiency.  In  Great  Britain  every 
branch  post-office  is  also  a  branch  sav- 
ings bank. 

A  parallel  organization  to  that  which 
transmits  mails,  parcels,  and  telegrams 


is  that  which  handles  transportation. 
To  manage  the  transportation  of  a  nation 
is  not  considered  beyond  the  adminis- 
trative power  of  governments.  Most 
cotmtries  in  Continental  Europe  have 
State  railroads  and  canals.  State  rail- 
roads are  the  rule  in  British  colonies. 
India  and  Japan  possess  them.  Swit- 
zerland recently  nationalized  all  its 
roads,  France  is  in  process  of  doing  so, 
Italy  is  banning,  Belgium  has  mostly 
State  roads,  and  the  Government  runs 
the  steamers  between  Dover  and  Ostend. 
Thsre  are  State  roads  in  Sweden,  Nor-_ 
way,  Holland,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Russia  has  nodiing  else,  so  far  as  I  know. 
The  nationalization  of  railroads  is  threat- 
ening to  become  within  the  sphere  of 
practical  politics  in  England. 

The  best  and  largest  system  of  State- 
owned  railroads  is  in  Prussia.  No  doubt 
disparaging  comparisons  can  be  made 
between  the  Prussian  roads  and  the 
great  roads  of  America,  but  the  same  , 
contrasts  can  be  drawn  against  the  pri- 
vately owned  lines  in  England  in  favor 
of  America.  The  American  railroad 
corporations  are  tremendous  organiza- 
tions, remarkable  alike  for  their  extent 
and  their  efticiency.  But  the  powers  of 
the  railroad  giants  can  be  used  to  oppress 
as  well  as  to  serve,  to  consider  persona! 
interests  rather  than  public  needs.  When 
the  highways  of  a  nation  are  in  the 
hands  of  more  or  less  irresponsible 
capitalists,  there  is  always  danger  lurking 
in  the  background — always  the  fear 
that  the  sledgehammer  power  of  concen- 
trated wealth  may  be  used  remorselessly. 
State  railroads  are  certainly  susceptible 
to  influence,  have  no  cause  to  set  up 
their  authority  against  that  of  constituted 
government.  They  possess  many  nega- 
tive qualities  not  to .  be  gainsaid.  In 
Prussia  and  elsewhere,  under  State  owner- 
ship, the  railroads  do  not  oppress  the 
traders,  do  not  grant  rebates,  do  not 
conspire  with  "  grafters,"  have  no  pref- 
erential tariffs  in  favor  of  allied  interests, 
no  lobbyists  at  work  on  their  behalf. 

The  development  of  the  country,  the 
encouragement  of  commerce,  the  con- 
venience of  the  public,  are  the  primal 
considerations.  Monopoly  is  tempered 
with  mercy.  In  times  of  drought  in 
Australia  Uie  State  railroads  give  freight 
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at  nominal  rates  to  the  squatters ;  in 
periods  of  trade  depression  in  Germany 
the  State  roads  grant  concessions  to 
manufacturers.  The  combined  systems 
of  State-owned  railroads  and  canals  in 
Prussia  have  done  much  to  cheapen  in- 
ternal communication  and  to  foster  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Empire.  Passenger 
rates  and  freight  charges  are  lower  than 
in  England.  The  stations  are  handsome 
structures,  in  which  the  public  may  legiti- 
mately take  a  pride ;  not  hideous  eye- 
sores, as  is  too  often  the  case  with  rail- 
road stations  in  England. 

The  financial  side  of  State  ownership 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  profit 
on  the  Prussian  roads — 33,302  kilometers 
in  length — is  about  $140,000,000  a  year. 
This  sum  exceeds  by  270,000,000  marks 
the  interest  on  the  Prussian  national 
debt,  and  is  a  fund  from  which  support 
is  drawn  towards  maintaining  the  coun 
try's  magnificent  system  of  higher  tech- 
nical education.  Hesse,  Bavaria,  and 
other  German  States  also  own  railroads, 
and  the  Imperial  Government  operates 
the  lines  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Prussia  has  embarked  upon  State  So- 
cialism on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other 
country.  The  Prussian  Government  is 
one  of  the  chief  landoAvners ;  it  is  the 
largest  proprietor  of  forests,  and  has 
brought  the  art  of  forestry  to  a  high 
state  of  perfection.  Its  State  domains 
and  forests  bring  a  revenue  of  $14,000,- 
000  a  year.  The  State  is  a  large  owner 
of  coal  and  iron  mines,  salt  and  lead 
mines ;  it  runs  iron  and  steel  works,  has 
numerous  factories  and  workshops  in 
connection  with  and  for  the  supply  of 
its  own  institutions.  Its  steel  works  and 
industrial  establishments  bring  a  profit 
of  $50,000,000  a  year. 

The  vast  State  and  municipal  under- 
takings in  Prussia  are  managed  by  mar- 
velously  well  organized  administrative 
machinery.  One  must  not  consider  that 
the  excessive  officialism,  the  oligarchic 
bureaucracy,  and  the  military  system  con- 
nected with  State  Socialism  in  Germany 
are  inseparable  from  it.  Municipal 
ownership  in  England  and  State  Social- 
ism in  Australia  are  not  associated  with 
irksome  officialdom  or  oppressive  mili- 
tarism. Prussia  would  have  its  milita- 
rism and  its  bureaucratic,  anti-democratic 


government  were  it  without  the  State 
Socialism.  The  nationalization  of  under- 
takings no  doubt  strengthens  the  admin- 
istrative mechanism,  but  it  also  enables 
the  people  to  get  something  more  out  of 
their  governmental  institutions. 

While  Prussia  leads  in  forestry,  other 
nations  have  departments  for  preserving 
their  forests,  protecting  and  fostering 
tree-growing  as  a  national  asset  France 
comes  next  in  Europe  for  its  forests, 
which  yield  a  revenue  of  a  million  francs 
a  year,  while  the  State  domains  produce 
twice  as  much. 

France  offers  an  object-lesson  in  an- 
other kind  of  Socialism — not  so  desirable 
as  the  control  of  public  utility  services. 
I  refer  to  the  establishment  of  industrial 
monopolies  for  the  sole  purpose  of  rais^ 
ing  indirect  taxation,  by  making  con- 
sumers give  more  than  a  fair  commercial 
profit  for  bad  articles.  Such  are  the 
tobacco  and  match-making  monopolies 
in  France — no  doubt  expedients  to  ease 
the  heavy  burden  which  militarism 
imposes.  France  draws  an  income  of 
1,400,000  francs  a  year  from  its  State 
match  factory,  and  17,500,000  francs  a 
year  from  its  tobacco.  The  unpopularity 
of  this  phase  of  State  Socialism  is  be- 
cause of  the  inferior  quality  of  the  arti- 
cles supplied.  State  ownership  in  France, 
when  not  made  subservient  to  the  treas- 
ury, can  do  better.  Look  at  the  splendid 
system  of  canals  which  the  State  main- 
tains, and  the  fine  main  roads  which 
another  national  department  provides. 
Or  take  the  State  factory  of  Sfcx'res, 
where  the  world's  choicest  specimens  of 
porcelain  are  produced,  or  the  State  fac- 
tory of  the  Gobelins,  where  the  most 
renowned  tapestries  are  made.  Thus 
the  highest  forms  of  industrial  art  are 
products  of  State  Socialism. 

Every  State  is  concerned  with  the  pro- 
motion of  maritime  commerce,  one  fea- 
ture of  which  is  the  public  ownership  of 
docks  and  harbors.  The  only  backward 
ports  in  England  are  those  which  are  not 
under  municipal  or  public  management 
It  is  also  the  common  concern  of  States 
to  safeguard  security  and  give  stability 
to  finance  by  establishing  or  supervising 
State  or  National  banks.  In  European 
countries  and  in  the  British  colonies 
savings  banks  are  also  maintained  by  tht 
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State,  while  one  of  the  oldest  municipal 
institutions  is  the  mont-de-pidtd,  or  pawn- 
shop—the bank  of  the  poor. 

VIII. 

So  multifarious  have  become  the 
functions  of  the  modem  State  that  it 
would  be  tedious  to  make  more  than  a 
repre^ntative  selection.  The  world  has 
gone  a  long  way — ^to  touch  on  another 
aspect  of  governmental  inter\'ention — 
towards  the  nationalization  of  health. 
Public  health  officers  are  granted  more 
inspectional  and  coercive  powers,  com- 
munal resp>onsibility  for  the  sick  calls 
for  more  .stringent  sanitary  laws,  and  yet 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  check  the 
holocaust  of  disease  among  the  poor  and 
lessen  the  number  of  preventable  deaths. 
State  and  municipal  hospitals  are  almost 
miiversal  in  Continental  Europe,  and 
England  is  slowly  following  on  the  same 
lines. 

Health  resorts  are  regarded  as  public 
institutions.  The  famous  mineral  springy 
and  baths  of  Europe  are  owned  by  Stales 
and  municipalities. 

In  quite  another  direction  the  strong 
arm  of  the  State  is  stretched  out  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  Considerations  for  the 
safety,  comfort,  convenience,  and  serv- 
ice of  the  public  compel  Governments 
which  do  not  own  railroads  to  exercise 
a  growing  and  (in  England  at  least)  a 
preponderating  influence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  roads. 

IX. 

The  industrial  side  of  State  Socialism 
has,  as  I  have  indicated,  perhaps  been 
carried  farthest  in  the  States  of  the  Aus- 
tralian conmionwealth  and  in  New  Zea- 
land. It  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in 
the  last-named  colony,  whose  natural 
richness  makes  it  a  favorable  ground  for 
experiment.  It  would  be  much  easier 
to  say  what  the  State  does  not  do  than 
what  it  does  in  New  Zealatid.  Of  course 
the  State  keeps  possession  of  the  tele- 
graph, telephone,  and  express  business. 
It  is  the  chief  landowner,  carries  on  a 
latge  insurance  and  banking  business, 
maintains  registry  bureaus  for  servants, 
runs  farms,  dairies,  mines,  constructs 
public  works  by  groups  of  workingmen 
on  coK>perative  lines.     In  the  domain  of 


industry,  what  the  State  does  not  run  it 
regulates.  It  has  established  maximum 
hours  of  forty-eight  per  week,  regulated 
wages,  inspected  "  sweat-shops  "  out  of 
existence,  provides  old-age  pensions  for 
the  veterans  of  labor,  and  insurance 
against  accident  and  sickness. 

New  Zealand  is  a  small  country,  to  be 
sure.  It  grows  slowly  but  surely.  It  is 
a  country  where  millionaires  are  un- 
known, where  the  poor  are  few,  a  coun- 
try where  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
are  made  almost  impossible — a  real 
industrial  commonwealth.  It  is  prosper- 
ous and  its  people  are  happy. 

Premier  Seddon  still  seeks  new  fields 
for  State  Socialism,  and  advocates  the 
nationalization  of  the  coal  mines  to  pro- 
tect the  colony  from  excessive  prices, 
national  steamships  to  break  down  a 
shipping  ring,  and  he  would  like  to  open 
government  stores  in  England  for  the 
sale  of  New  Zealand  mutton. 

New  Zealand  and  Prussia — the  most 
advanced  Socialist  State — offer  a  striking 
contrast  in  method.  In  Prussia  Social- 
ism has  been  imposed  on  the  country ; 
in  New  Zealand  it  springs  from  the 
people.  In  Prussia  the  Government  gives 
the  people  what  it  thinks  is  good  for 
them,  without  seeking  their  opinion  or 
obtaining  their  consent.  In  New  Zealand 
the  people  decide  what  is  best  for  them, 
and  direct  their  Government  to  carry  it 
out.  In  one  case  it  is  government  by 
a  bureaucratic  oligarchy — a  machine 
beyond  the  reach  of  censure  or  criticism, 
litde  influenced  by  popular  opinion.  In 
the  other  it  is  government  by  the  broad- 
est democracy  in  the  world  (women  vote 
in  New  Zealand)  through  an  administra- 
tion always  open  to  attack  by  political 
opponents,  subject  to  full  criticism  by 
the  people  and  the  press,  working  under 
the  fullest  publicity.  Socialism  is  suc- 
ceeding under  both  conditions. 

X. 

Few  people  will  deny  that  education 
is  essentially  within  the  province  of  the 
State.  The  first  duty  of  a  government 
is  to  see  that  the  people  are  educated. 
The  extent  to  which  public  instruction 
is  carried  becomes  a  matter  for  discus- 
sion. The  standard  of  education  is 
highest  in  those  States — in  Germany  and 
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Switzerland,  for  instance — ^where  govern- 
ment schools  and  colleges  are  most  gen- 
eral, and  lowest  in  countries — as  in  Italy — 
where  education  is  left  more  to  private 
enterprise  by  pedagogues  or  by  church 
organizations.  Public  educational  insti- 
tutions now  exist  for  the  training  of 
every  possible  class — ^for  mechanics, . 
handicraftsmen,  singers,  artists,  actors, 
scientists,  metallurgists,  laundry  maids, 
housekeepers,  nursery  governesses,  etc. 

Education  by  government  in  Europe 
also  includes  the  cultivation  of  the  fine 
arts.  Art,  whether  expressed  in  sculp- 
ture, painting,  music,  or  the  drama,  is  a 
delicate  plant  which  must  be  trained 
outside  the  ruck  of  competitive  civiliza- 
tion. It  must  be  nurtured  in  conserva- 
tories and  art  schools — State  supported 
and  managed.  Grand  opera  can  exist 
successfully  as  the  highest  expression  of 
music  only  when  it  is  subsidized.  In 
Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  St.  Petersburg, 
Brussels,  Rome,  grand  operas  are  Royal 
or  State  institutions.  Grand  opera  is 
not  expected  to  be  run  pn  commercial 
lines  any  more  than  a  Government  art 
school  or  a  picture  gallery.  Conserva- 
tories and  dramatic  colleges  aresupported 
for  the  training  of  artists.  Without  the 
guiding  and  helping  hand  of  the  State 
there  would  be  no  grand  opera  in  Paris 
as  we  know  it,  no  Thditre  Fran^ais. 
In  all  countries  of  Continental  Europe 
the  highest  educational  value  is  placed 
on  dramatic  art  and  music,  and  large 
sums  are  gladly  spent  to  encourage  them. 
Every  town  has  its  municipal  theater 
and  its  orchestra  and  concert  hall. 

Opportunities  to  the  same  extent  for 
the  training  of  musicians  and  artists  are 
unknown  among  English-speaking  peo- 
ples. Had  not  Diisseldorf  been  able  to 
give  Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  the 
directorship,  of  its  municipal  orchestra, 
vfe  might  not  have  had  all  their  master- 
pieces. State  subsidies  and  ownership 
do  not  produce  a  Mendelssohn  or  a 
Gounod,  but  they  encourage  them  and 
give  them  their  opportunity.  The  public 
appreciation  of  music  by  the  maintenance 
of  theaters  and  concert  halls  marks  an 
elevation  of  mind  and  an  advance  in 
civilization. 

Dramatic  art  reaches  its  highest  levels 
when  removed  fron)  the  domination  of 


individual  "  stars  "  and  lifted  out  of  the 
region  of  commercial  risk.  Hence  the 
existence  of  one  or  two  State  or  munici- 
pal theaters  in  every  city,  so  as  to  set 
the  standard,  and'  present  plays  which 
should  be  seen  but  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  be  commercially  successful. 
Private  enterprise  is  necessarily  obliged 
to  run  what  pays  best,  not  what  is  best 
To  add  to  the  intellectual  wealth  of  a 
community  and  to  elevate  the  public 
taste  are  the  main  objects  of  State  and 
municipal  theaters. 

XI. 

From  the  examples  of  Socialism  in 
practice  which  I  have  given — represent- 
ative of  others  which  might  be  added — 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  prodigious  amount 
of  Socialistic  work  is  carried  on  by  the 
govenmients  of  the  world.  I  have  only 
incidentally  touched  on  municipal  own- 
ership— incomparably  more  extensive 
than  the  Socialism  of  the  State.  Mu- 
nicipal ownership  is  becoming  universal 
in  Europe,  and  cities  are  enlarging  their 
functions  beyond  the  ownership  and  oper- 
ation of  public  services  such  as  gas  and 
electricity  supplies  and  street  railways. 

Under  both  municipal  and  State  own- 
ership, the  administrative  authorities, 
following  on  the  custom  of  industrial 
combinations  and  large  businesses,  the 
tendency  is  towards  abolishing  interme- 
diaries in  the  interest  of  economy  or 
direct  control.  Mimicipalities  employ 
a  large  amount  of  direct  labor,  have 
their  own  works  departments,  and  dis- 
pense with  contractors.  Public  authori- 
ties, it  goes  without  saying,  are  model 
employers,  setting  the  best  standard  in 
labor  conditions. 

And  it  should  be  noted  that  no  au- 
thority has  gone  back  on  the  system  of 
public  ownership  once  adopted,  or  given 
up  by  honest  means  undertakings  which 
it  once  possessed. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  application 
of  the  name  of  Socialism  to  all  these 
illustrations  of  governmental  activities, 
paternalism,  State  and  municipal  own- 
ership, direction,  and  supervision,  is  a 
misnomer;  that  the  public  works  and 
collectivist  industrial  enterprises  are 
managed  more  on  commercial  than  So- 
cialistic lines.    Also  that  they  leave  the 
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fabric  of  capitalism  almost  untouched. 
These  arguments  are  open  to  the  retort 
that  Socialism  under  such  conditions 
embodies  the  best  of  both  systems.  If 
State  and  municipal  Socialism,  as  it  exists 
in  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  is 
not  in  harmony  with  Socialist  ideals,  it  is 
still  further  removed  from-  the  old  con- 
ception  of  individualism,   laisser  /aire, 


State  rights,  and  public  functions.  De- 
velopment of  public  ownership  will  go 
forward,  with  the  advance  in  the  science 
of  government,  less  on  commercial  lines 
as  now  understood ;  it  will  aim  at  con- 
ferring benefits  by  the  kind  of  service 
rendered  rather  than  in  the  amount  of 
profit  made. 

London,  England. 


The     Modern     Conception     of    Foreign 

Missions 

By  the  Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick,  D.D. 


DURING  the  past  fifty  years  the 
conception  of  foreign  missions 
entertained  by  its  leading  advo- 
cates and  most  thoughtful  workers  has 
undergone  profound  nnodifications.  This 
may  be  most  easily  described  as  a  change 
of  viewpoint — from  the  individualistic 
to  the  sociological.  So  widely  is  the 
modem  conception  of  missions  misunder- 
stood that  it  has  become  a  serious  matter 
both  for  the  kingdom  of  God  and  for 
civilizarion. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  fundamental  postulate  deter- 
mining the  general  trend  of  mediaeval 
and  modem  reflective  thought  regarding 
man  was  unconsciously,  but  none  the  less 
frankly  and  narrowly,  individualistic.  It 
dominated  all  speculative  discussions  in 
metaphysics,  politics,  psychology,  ethics, 
and  religion ;  so  much,  indeed,  was  this 
the  case  that  it  profoundly  controlled 
practical  life.  Each  man  was  conceived 
as  an  independent,  self-explaining,  and 
self-existing  individual.  Kantian  phi- 
losophy, subjective  idealism,  mysticism, 
the  social  contract  conception  as  to  the 
origin  of  society,  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  laissez  /aire  doctrine  of  political 
economy,  are  a  few  of  the  manifestations 
of  this  universally  accepted  individual- 
btic  postulate.  Of  necessity,  religious 
thought  was  also  individualistic.  The 
Lutheran,  with  his  salvation  by  faith 
alone ;  the  Calvinist,  with  his  doctrine  of 
decrees,  election,  and  perseverance  of 
the  saints ;  the  Methodist,  with  his  free- 
will and  backsliding;  Federal  no  less 


than  Covenantal  theology — all  were  alike 
individualistic. 

Inheriting  Greek  intellectualism,  this 
individualistic  theology  led  to  strong 
emphasis  on  correctness  of  belief  and 
accuracy  of  creeds;  it  made  religion  a 
matter  of  preparation  for  the  next  life ; 
it  brought  into  sharp  relief  the  blessings, 
pains,  and  penalties  of  that  life ;  it  led 
to  the  characteristic  theological  concep- 
tions of  that  period,  such  as  those  of  God 
as  an  individual,  of  the  atonement  as  a 
transaction  between  individuals,  and  of 
salvation  as  a  matter  of  individual  action. 
Individualistic  theology  determined  the 
conceptions  both  of  the  world  and  of  the 
church,  the  one  a  place  of  contamination, 
the  other  the  instrument  for  getting  men 
out  of  the  world,  saving  them  one  by  one. 

It  was,  therefore,  natural,  nay  inevi- 
table, that  when  the  missionary  enter- 
prise was  started  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Christian  thought  in 
regard  to  the  function  and  nature  of 
foreign  missions  should  be  individual- 
istic. The  heathen  were  thought  to  be 
individually  in  danger  of  eternal  damna- 
tion, and  this  because  they  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God  and  the  true  creed. 
Foreign  missions  must  be  established 
and  maintained  to  teach  these  doctrines. 
The  heathen,  like  all  other  men,  will  be 
saved  if  only  they  accept  correct  creed* 
in  regard  to  the  true  and  only  God. 

During  the  past  fifty  years,  however, 
this  individualistic  tendency  has  been 
displaced  in  all  departments  of  thought — 
at  least  among  progressive  thinkers.     A 
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mode  of  thought  has  arisen  which  for 
want  of  a  better  name  is  commonly  called 
socialistic  or  sociological.  The  individ- 
ualistic postulate  is  seen  to  be  wholly 
inadequate.  A  man  is  also  a  member 
of  society.  The  individual  apart  from 
his  society  is  an  abstraction,  an  unreal 
being,  impossible  in  fact  and  inconceiv- 
able in  theory.  Man  must  be  thought 
of  sociologically.  The  individual  and 
society  are  two  inseparable  aspects  of 
man's  nature,  neither  of  which  must  be 
either  ignored  orover-emphasized.  Either 
extreme  gives  an  unreal  thing  and  plunges 
both  theory  and  life  into  difiSculty.  The 
real  entity  is  not'  the  individual  sepa- 
rately nor  society  separately,  but  the 
individual  in  society  or  the  society  as 
composed  of  individuals.  The  individual 
comes  into  being  physically,  mentally, 
and  morally  through  the  society.  At  the 
same  time, society  consists  of  individuals. 
To  know  man  we  must  study  the  indi- 
vidual through  his  society,  and  society 
through  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 
We  must  know  how  society  dominates 
and  controls  the  whole  life  of  its  individ- 
ual members,  and  yet  we  must  also  see 
how  aggressive,  creative  individuals 
modify  social  organization  and  transform 
social  activity.  Individual  and  social 
welfare  also  are  inseparable.  Social  and 
individual  progress,  decay,  evolution, 
degeneration,  and  regeneration  are  insep- 
arable in  fact,  and  must  be  related  in 
theory  for  a  true  understanding  of  man's 
real  nature.  Society  and  the  individual 
are  the  two  inseparable  poles  of  human 
nature. 

This  sociological  view  of  man  has  pro- 
foundly transformed  political  science, 
political  economy,  psychology,  ethics, 
and  has  even  introduced  new  methods 
of  approach  to  metaphysics.  Not  theory 
only,  but  life  also,  has  been  modified. 
Even  individual  good  cannot  be  attained 
except  in  society.  Life  is  worth  living 
only  in  society.  Civilization,  industry, 
art,  literature,  philosophy — are  all  social 
products.  The  great  movement  called 
social  democracy  which  is  sweeping 
through  Europe  and  America  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  politico-industrial  mani- 
festations of  this  new  mode  of  thought. 

Social  science  shows  that  primitive 
society  is  always  and  everywhere    so 


strongly  communalistic  that  the  right 
and  value  of  the  individual  are  entirely 
ignored.  Individualism  is  an  intermedi- 
ate stage  of  social  evolution.  Many 
factors  have  contributed  to  its  rise,  an 
important  one  being  the  increasing  size 
of  the  growing  community.  The  means 
of  common  knowledge  became  inade- 
quate, and  the  feeling  of  common  inter- 
ests and  responsibility  broke  down.  In 
Europe  individualism  has  been  dominant 
for  a  thousand  years  and  more.  All  the 
principal  forms  of  governmental,  l^al, 
industrial,  and  economic  organization 
have  become  completely  individualistic. 
Modem  society  has,  however,  developed 
new  means  of  intercommunication  and 
knowledge  through  the  appliances  of 
steam  and  electricity,  and  with  these  a 
new  sense  of  common  interests  has  b^;un 
to  take  possession  of  men.  Many  of  the 
modem  evils  of  society  are  seen  to  be 
due  to  excessive  individualism.  Modem 
society,  with  its  highly  developed  indus- 
trial oiganization,  makes  possible  as 
never  before  this  excessive  individualism, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  is  bringing  to 
clear  consciousness  the  need  both  of 
some  check. to  individualism  and  also  of 
the  development  of  a  new  communal 
organization  which,  while  it  secures  the 
benefits  of  the  old  communalism,  also 
gives  full  room  to  the  individual,  with  all 
the  benefits  of  and  incentives  to  develop- 
ment afforded  by  the  individualistic  form 
of  society.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  all  the  problems  of  modem  society, 
political,  economic,  and  industrial,  center 
right  here. 

Religion,  of  course,  has  not  escaped 
the  influence  of  this  rising  sociological 
conception  of  man.  Theology  and  life 
have  both  been  deeply  affected.  The 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
present  fact  to  be  realized  here  in  this 
world  is  one  such  modification.  Empha- 
sis on  religion  as  a  present  life  rather 
than  as  a  preparation  for  a  future  world, 
and  as  including  roan's  social,  industrial, 
political,  and  other  relations  with  man, 
as  well  as  his  true  relations  with  God,  is 
another  such  modification.  This  has 
introduced  profound  changes  in  theologi- 
cal thought — regarding  God  and  Christ, 
sin,  salvation,  and  atonement,  heaven 
and  hell,  and  heathen  and  Christian. 
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Emphasis  of  religious  teaching  has  been 
transferred  from  correct  belief  and  logical 
creeds  to  correct  life  and  kindly  deeds. 

With  this  changing  emphasis  have 
sprung  up  new  forms  of  religious  activ- 
ity— the  institutional  church,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  social  settlements,  rescue 
homes,  summer  excursions  for  city  poor, 
and  countless  special  benevolences  in 
times  of  fire,  famine,  and  pestilence. 

While  many  Christians  have  favored 
these  modern  methods  of  religious  activ- 
ity, others  have  observed  with  great  so- 
licitude the  changes  taking  place  in  old 
doctrines,  little  noting  the  sociological 
ground-swell  which  is  necessitating  these 
doctrinal  changes  and  little  appreciating 
the  grezt  gains  to  practical  religion 
resulting  f^om  this  laiger  and  deeper 
view  of  man.  Even  yet  multitudes  of 
earnest  Christians  look  with  profound 
dissatisfaction  on  the  newer  forms  of 
theological  statement. 

Modem  conceptions  of  pagan  relig- 
ioDS,  of  heathen  {)eoples,  and  of  the  func- 
tion of  world-wide  Christian  missions 
have  also  of  necessity  undergone  corre- 
sponding changes.  Progressive  Chris- 
tians recognize  and  rejoice  in  these  newer 
conceptions  of  missionary  work.  The 
significance  of  the  missionary  enterprise 
is  manifestly  deepened  and  its  value 
increased  by  this  modem  viewpoint. 
The  missionary  is  now  seen  to  be  not 
merely  saving  a  few  individuals  from  the 
general  wreck  of  the  pagan  world,  but 
planting  a  new  life  which  will  transform 
that  worid  and  bring  it  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.  He  is  teaching  men  how  to 
live  here  and  now  in  accord  with 'the 
teachings  of  Christ,  and  making  it  pos- 
sible not  only  for  individuals,  but  also 
for  communities,  for  tribes,  and  even  for 
nations,  increasingly  to  approach  Christ's 
lofty  ideals  for  both  individuals  and 
society. 

But  this  conception  of  Christian  work 
in  so-called  non-Christian  lands  is  in 
fundamental  accord  with  the  new  concep- 
tion of  the  present  problems  confronting 
the  Church  in  so<alled  Christian  lands. 
For  centuries  the  Church  has  been 
almost  exclusively  engaged  in  saving 
individuals.  We  have  not  had  Christ's 
idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God — ^we  have 


not  tried  to  Christianize  society.  This 
Christianization  is  the  present  task  and 
problem  for  the  Church.  Christ  must 
be  made  King  in  our  organized  life  as 
communities,  and  thus  society  be  saved, 
even  as  he  has  been  made  Saviour  of 
individuals  and  individuals  have  been 
saved.  The  failure  of  the  Church  in  this 
task  is  one  of  the  causes  of  stumbling 
to-day  to  men  whose  eyes  are  open  to 
the  facts  of  modem  life. 

Of  course  it  is  as  possible  to  become 
radically  and  one-sidedly  socialistic  as  to 
become  radically  and  one-sidedly  indi- 
vidualistic, and  such  radicalism  brings 
equal  disaster  to  life  and  thought  In 
politics  and  industry  many  have  fallen 
into  this  error,  and  we  have,  as  a  result, 
radical  socialism.  Others  have  carried 
the  socialistic  element  of  thought  to  an 
extreme  in  religion,  and  we  have  religion 
simmered  down  to  "  ethics  tinged  with 
emotion  "  in  one  branch,  and  in  another 
to  mere  efforts  for  social  reform. 

If  sociological  thinking  has  run  to 
extremes  in  these  other  lines  of  thought, 
it  would  not  be  strange  were  there  doc- 
trinaires in  r^:ard  to  the  nature  and 
function  of  foreign  missions.  And  such, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  case.  With 
them  the  religious  element  is  entirely 
dropped  out  The  trae  aim  and  only 
proper  work  of  missions  is,  according  to 
their  view,  international  mediation  and 
efforts  for  social  betterment  by  exclu- 
sively educational  and  civilizational  in- 
fluences. Such  a  conception  of  mis- 
sions rests,  however,  on  a  one-sided  view 
of  man.  He  is  an  individual  as  well  as 
a  socius.  He  is  both  finite  and  infinite. 
Valid  and  valuable  thought  concerning 
his  life  and  activity,  his  formation  and 
reformation,  must  always  include  both 
poles  of  his  being.  It  is  because  of  his 
dual  nature  that  man  is  "  incurably  relig- 
ious." And  religion  finds  man  at  his 
deepest  points.  In  the  final  analysis  it 
is  religion  that  gives  the  tone  to  his 
whole  life  and  affords  the  strongest 
motives  to  his  conduct.  The  secret  of 
the  sociological  value  of  foreign  mis- 
sions lies  just  here — in  its  unalterably 
ethico-religious  motive  and  effort.  For- 
eign missions  bring  men  of  alien  races 
to  a  common  thought  of  God  and  the 
world,  of  life  and  of  mankind.    They 
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bring  men  to  a  sympathetic  and  mutu- 
ally intelligible  standpoint  at  the  deepest 
levels  of  their  being.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  foreign  missions  have  never  been 
carried  on,  and  probably  never  can  be 
successfully  carried  on,  aside  from  the 
religious  motives  operative  alike  among 
givers  and  goers.  It  is  extremely  ques- 
tionable if  anything  less  than  a  religious 
motive  and  a  religious  life  could  secure 
such  influence  over  alien  peoples  as  to 
modify  their  civilizations  and  funda- 
mentally transform  their  lives. 

What  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that 
mere  utilitarian  motives,  even  sociologi- 
cally and  interracially  conceived,  are 
insufficient  for  the  work  in  view.  Only 
when  the  inherent  and  infinite  value — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Christian  religious 
value — of  the  individual  is  appreciated, 
and  his  relations  to  God  are  seen  to  be 
fundamental  in  his  own  individual  being 
and  in  his  social  relations,  do  motives 
emerge  strong  enough  to  produce  the 
missionary  able  to  maintain  his  own 
purpose  throughout  life  and  able  also  to 
persuade  those  to  whom  he  goes,  lead- 
ing them  to  a  like  religious  view  with 
himself. 

Considered  still  more  carefully,  this 
means  that  Christian  missions  hold  fast 
at  their  core  the  essential  factor  of  indi- 
vidualism. Society  exists  by  means  of 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  individual.  An 
improved  society  arises  by  improved  in- 
dividuals, and  it  in  turn  makes  possible 
on  a  wider  scale  an  improved  type  of 
manhood.  Any  sociological  interpreta- 
tion of  man,  of  religion,  or  of  missions 
which  altogether  drops  out  the  individual 
must  be  pronounced  not  only  one-sided, 
but  absolutely  unworkable.  The  older 
view  of  missions  which  was  conscious  of 
individualistic  aims  alone  must  be  pro- 
nounced nearer  the  essential  truth  than 
a  sociological  view,  falsely  so  called, 
which  ignores  these.  The  newer,  well- 
balanced  sociological  conception  of  for- 
eign missions  is  one  which,  while  it  does 
not  forget  man's  individual  nature  and 
value,  does  emphasize  strongly  the 
thought  that  only  as  society  is  trans- 
formed with  the  individual  is  the  indi- 
vidual fully  saved.  Foreign  missions  in 
all  their  activities  aim  at  the  double 
purpose  of  saving  both  individuals  and 


society — the  establishment  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  through  the  production  of 
children  of  God  each  of  whom  contrib- 
utes to  all  and  all  to  each. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as 
perhaps  might  be  inferred  from  the  fore- 
going discussion,  that  foreign  missions 
first  took  on  sociological  forms  of  work 
and  international  value  only  after  and 
because  of  the  rise  of  sociological  con- 
ceptions of  man.  On  the  contrary,  al- 
though foreign  missions  started  from  a 
frankly  individualistic  theory  of  religion 
and  salvation,  the  actual  work  was  from 
the  start  practical  and  sociological.  It 
would  be  truer  to  say  that  Christian 
thought  in  regard  to  foreign  missions 
has  become  sociolc^cal  through  obser- 
vation of  and  reflection  on  what  missions 
were  actually  doing  than  through  the 
rise  of  sociological  speculation  along 
other  lines  of  thought.  Practice  has 
preceded  theory,  as  it  always  does  in  the 
large.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that 
the  sociological  conception  of  the  func- 
tion and  value  of  foreign  missions  is 
more  due  to  missionary  experience  than 
to  the  general  sociological  trend  of 
modern  science. 

Such  in  briefest  outline  is  the  modem 
conception  of  foreign  missions.  It  is 
widely  held  by  intelligent  pastors,  secre- 
taries of  our  mission  boards,  and  mis- 
sionaries. But,  being  modem,  it  is  still 
unfortunately  misunderstood  by  large 
numbers  of  Christians,  and  wholly  un- 
known to  all  who  have  no  close  connec- 
tion with  the  modem  missionary  work. 
They  are,  it  is  tme,  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  older  individualistic,  saving-a- 
brand-out-of-the-buming  theory  of  for- 
eign missions ;  but  they  fancy  that  that 
is  the  exclusive  motive  still  controlling 
missionary  work,  and  they  therefore  look 
down  on  it  with  pity  oir  disdain.  The 
evil  consequences  of  this  ignorance  and 
misapprehension  are  many.  The  splen- 
did international  and  sociological  results 
of  foreign  missions  are  unknown  to 
them ;  that  work  is,  therefore,  seriously 
limited  to-day  for  lack  of  funds  which 
would  be  laigely  forthcoming  were  its 
true  character  and  value  generally  rec- 
ognized and  understood  by  Christian 
"  laymen." 

It  is  accordingly  of  great  importance. 
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not  only  to  the  work  itself,  but  also  to 
the  cause  of  international  good  will  and 
the  wholesome  evolution  of  both  Christian 
and  non-Chiistian  peoples,  that  j  pastors 


in  America  and  England  should  familiar- 
ize themselves  and  their  people  with  this 
modem  sociological  conception  of  the 
natiu-e  and  value  of  foreign  missions. 


The   Essentials  of  Christianity' 

By  William  De  Witt  Hyde 

President  of  Bowdoin  College 


THERE  are  two  essentials  of 
Christianity.  The  first  is  a  rev- 
erent recognition  of  One  Great 
Good  Will,  which  has  its  way  for  every 
word  we  speak  and  every  deed  we  do. 
This  Will  takes  many  forms  to  meet  the 
varying  circumstances  of  life — kindness, 
patience,  modesty,  charity,  honesty,  truth, 
pity,  cheerfulness,  temperance,  courage, 
and  the  like.  The  man  who  tries  to 
observe  them  all  as  diiTerent  phases  and 
expressions  of  the  One  Good  Will  has 
tf»e  first  of  the  two  essentials  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  second  essential  of  Christianity 
is  the  democratic  attitude  toward  other 
people.  To  fall  short  of  the  democratic 
attitude  toward  the  humblest  and  worst 
of  our  fellow-men  is  to  fall  out  of  the 
reverent  attitude  toward  the  Great  Good 
Will,  which  includes  the  welfare  of  the 
lowest  equally  with  the  highest,  of  the 
worst  no  less  than  the  best.  Reproof 
and  punishment  may  be  the  best  thing 
for  the  bad  man.  But  it  must  be  admin- 
istered in  love  for  him  as  the  best  thing 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  we  can 
give  him,  else  we  have  no  part  or  lot  in 
the  Great. Good  Will,  who  maketh  his 
sun  to  shine  on  the  good  and  the  evil, 
and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  in  actual  prac- 
tice has  to  be  qualified  by  common 
sense.  We  have  limitations  of  time, 
strength,  sympathy,  training,  and  occu- 
pation, and  these  limitations  inevitably 
restrict  tf»e  circle  of  those  we  love  and 
serve.  But  such  shortcomings  are  for- 
given by  the  Good  Will  to  whom  our 
infirmities  are  known.     Limitations  self- 

>  Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  at  State  Confer- 
ence of  Consi^ational  Churches  at  Gardiner,  Maine, 
Wednesday,  September  27, 1905. 


imposed  by  our  pride  and  supercilious- 
ness the  Good  Will  cannot  forgjive. 

Censoriousness  is  the  most  unpardon- 
able of  sins ;  the  lowest  depth  of  anti- 
Christianity  to  which  a  soul  can  sink. 
The  spiritual  aristocrat,  which  is  the 
modern  name  for  Pharisee,  the  man  who 
finds  other  people  unworthy  of  his  esteem 
and  love,  by  that  aristocratic  attitude 
excludes  himself  from  heaven  and  takes 
his  seat  in  hell. 

Though  the  reverent  attitude  toward 
the  Universal  Good  Will  and  the  demo- 
cratic attitude  toward  all  men,  however 
lowly  and  however  bad,  as  objects  of  the 
One  Good  Will,  together  constitute  the 
two  essentials  of  Christianity — two  that 
are  so  inseparable  that  they  are  really 
one — yet  other  truths  and  duties  follow 
from  them  as  their  natural  consequences. 

Indeed,  from  these  two  principles  all 
Christian  doctrine  and  all  religious  duties 
can  be  logically  deduced.  Every  theo- 
logical question  gets  a  self-evident  and 
transparent  answer  from  the  point  of 
view  of  these  two  truths. 

Is  Jesus  Christ  the  divine  Son  of  God 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  world  ?  Yes.  Be- 
cause in  pretept  and  example,  in  life  and 
death,  he  was  implicitly  obedient  to  the 
Great  Good  Will,  and  included  the  low- 
liest and  worst  in  his  sympathy  and 
service.  Measured  by  these  essential 
tests,  Jesus  stands  forth  as  supremely 
divine. 

Is  there  a  Holy  Spirit?  Yes.  For 
there  have  been  and  are  to-day  countless 
men  and  women  who  have  reverence 
toward  the  Great  Good  Will  and  demo- 
cratic sympathy  toward  their  fellows  as 
the  attitude  and  spirit  of  their  lives. 

Is  the  Bible  inspired  ?     Yes.     For  its  ■ 
contents  were  produced,  selected,  sifted, 
and  preserved  by  the  spirit  of  reverence 
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to  the  Great  Good  Will  and  helpful  serv- 
ice of  humble  human  need. 

Is  prayer  answered  ?  Yes.  For  every 
man  who  really  wants  this  twofold  gift 
of  reverence  toward  the  Good  Will  and 
democratic  comradeship  with  men  can 
have  it ;  and  no  man  gets  it  who  does 
not  earnestly  want  it  and  practically  ask 
for  it. 

Are  we  saved  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  ?  Yes.  For  no  man,  from  Christ 
to  his  hiunblest  disciple,  can  do  the 
Good  Will  and  try  really  to  serve  others 
without  suffering  the  enmity  and  hate  of 
the  selfish  and  sinful,  with  whose  schemes 
the  just  and  generous  Christian  man  is 
bound  to  interfere. 

Do  all  men  need  conversion?  Yes. 
For  it  is  not  natural  or  easy  to  make  the 
Good  Will  for  all  our  fellow-men  the 
principle  of  conduct ;  and  no  man  is  a 
Christian  until  that  principle  b  con- 
sciously accepted  and  adopted  as  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  his  life. 

What  is  the  basis  of  church-member- 
ship? Fellowship  with  Christ  in  the 
effort  to  translate  the  Great  Good  Will 
for  all  men  into  personal  life,  and  the 
life  of  the  community. 

What  is  preaching  ?  Simply  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  Good  Will,  and  the 
pointing  out  of  opportunities  for  its  prac- 
tical application.  Preaching  that  sticks 
close  to  these  two  points  is  eloquent 
and  powerful,  and  fills  the  pews.  Preach- 
ing and  public  worship  that  miss  these 
essentials  are  empty,  and  empty  the 
church. 

What  amusements  are  Intimate  ? 
Any  and  all  that  tend  to  bring  people 
together  and  help  them  to  enjoy  them- 
selves and  each  other  in  mutual  friend- 
liness. 

Who  is  the  Christian  minister,  and 
what  is  his  call?  The  man  who  sees 
cleariy  what  the  Great  Good  Will  would 
have  men  do  and  be,  and  feels  able  to 
point  out  to  men  the  way  to  enter  and 
enjoy  this  life  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
The  moment  we  can  make  clear  to  young 
men  that  this  is  what  the  ministry  means, 
we  shall  have  plenty  of  strong,  earnest, 
honest,  effective  ministers. 

What  will  become  of  missions  ?  As  a 
means  of  saving  the  heathen  from  future 
punishment  by  offering  our  creeds,  our 


rites,  our  forms  of  organization,  the 
missionary  cause  is  already  dead.  The 
opportunity  to  infuse  into  their  traditions 
and  customs  the  spirit  of  reverence  for 
the  One  Good  Will,  and  sympathy  for  all 
men,  makes  missions  the  supreme  duty 
of  the  present,  and  the  promise  of  a  better, 
richer,  more  diversified,  and  more  com- 
prehensive Christianity  than  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

What  forms  of  social  service  does 
essential  Christianity  inspire  ?  Whatever 
makes  children  healthy  and  happy — 
playgrounds,  clubs,  social  gatherings, 
classes  for  instruction ;  whatever  makes 
homes  happier,  and  neighbors  better 
friends — lectures,  settlement  work,  village 
improvement,  libraries,  reading  circles; 
whatever  better  cares  for  the  poor,  the 
sick,  the  aged,  and  rightly  corrects  the 
criminal — hospitals,  visitors,  charities, 
good  government:  all  these  things  a 
vital  Christianity  secures,  either  directly 
through  the  church  organization,  or  per- 
haps better  through  separate  efforts 
which  the  Christian  spirit  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  develops  and  supports. 

A  year  ago  the  bishop  of  a  sister 
Church  in  his  official  address  said :  "One 
of  the  saddest  and  most  noticeable  fea- 
tures of  the  religious  life  of  the  State  of 
Maine  is  the  failure  of  the  Congr^a- 
tional  Church.  It  is  uncertain  in  its 
Gospel  message.  It  has  no  creed.  It 
is  abandoning  the  old-fashioned  confes- 
sions of  faith,  and  now  floats  along  at 
the  mercy  of  its  pastors,  many  of  whom 
are  more  Unitarian  than  orthodox,  if 
their  faith  is  measured  by  the  old  stand- 
ards." 

We  are  very  grateful  to  the  bishop  for 
this  frank  diagnosis  of  our  case ;  but  we 
should  be  more  ready  to  adopt  his 
remedies  if  we  did  not  read,  in  the  same 
official  publication  which  contains  his 
address,  that  after  a  century  or  two  of 
labor  in  the  province  and  State  of  Maine 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  been  able  to 
bring  only  thirteen  churches  in  the 
entire  State  up  to  even  such  a  mod- 
erate measure  of  success  as  is  involved 
in  financial  self-support. 

It  is  not  a  new  creed  nor  an  old- 
fashioned  confession  that  we  want  Still 
less  do  we  require  any  such  anchor  for 
floating  pastors  as  that  proposed  in  the 
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last  pastoral  letter  of  the  Episcopal  Bish- 
ops, in  which  Churchmen  of  all  grades 
who  are  troubled  with  honest  doubts 
about  what  the  Church  considers  "  fun- 
damental verities  "  were  given  the  coun- 
sel to  "be  silent  or  withdraw."  One 
would  like  to  be  informed  how  any  error 
whatsoever  could  ever  be  eliminated  from 
a  Church  whose  officers  should  obey  such 
instructions.  No.  These  are  not  the 
remedies  for  our  disease,  however  des- 


perate it  be.  What  our  churches  need, 
and  what  all  churches  need,  is  to  place  the 
passion  for  the  doing  of  God's  good  will 
toward  every  person  so  clearly  in  the 
for^^ound  of  our  religious  life  that  all 
teachings  that  are  true  and  all  institutions 
that  are  useful  shall  stand  transparent 
in  its  radiant  light,  and  all  that  is  in- 
credible in  ancient  creeds  and  untenable 
in  current  tenets  may  be.  consumed  by 
its  fervent  heat. 


The  Creed  of  Christ' 


THE  first  of  these  volumes  is  con- 
servative in  its  theolc^^y  and 
conventional  in  its  method ;  the 
second  is  radical  in  its  theology  and 
original  in  its  method:  the  first  shows 
a  minute  knowledge  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  but  not  that  kind  of  vital 
understanding  of  the  spirit  of  the  Great 
Teacher  which  only  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment could  give  ;  the  second  is  imbued 
with  a  sincere  admiration  and  an  ethical 
and  literary  appreciation  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  but  lacks  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  documents  on  which  we 
are  dependent  for  our  knowledge  of  him 
and  his  teaching. 

Mr.  Lancaster  considers  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  under  ordinary  theo- 
logical divisions,  such  as  God,  Satan, 
Sin,  Punishment,  etc.  Under  each  of 
these  heads  he  collates  the  texts  from 
the  New  Testament  containing  Christ's 
reported  utterances  on  them  respectively. 
He  makes  little  or  no  attempt  at  either 
criticism  or  interpretation.  He  assumes 
the  verbal  and  infallible  accuracy  of  the 
report  in  every  case;  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  possible  coloring  in  the  report ; 
makes  no  attempt  to  distinguish  in  his 
quotations  from  the  Fourth  Gospel 
between  Christ's  words  and  John's  com- 
ments upon  them ;  furnishes  no  back- 
ground and  littie  or  no  account  of  Jew- 
ish life  or  thought.  He  may  be  familiar 
with  the  Oriental  temperament,  and  with 
the  Hebraic  habits,  customs,  and  modes 
of  thought,  but  lie  gives  no  indication  of 


■  The  Creed  of  Chrtsi.  By  the  Rer.  Richard  Vena- 
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such  familiarity.  He  certain  ly  is  not 
familiar  with  modem  habits  of  thought. 
He  says  that  "  when  evolution  takes  any 
account  of  God  at  all,  it  places  him  at 
the  beginning  of  an  almost  infinite  series,' 
too  far  away  to  be  taken  into  account  or 
to  be  of  any  practical  use ;"  and  de- 
clares of  it  that  it  says  "  sin  has  no 
guilt,  for  it  is  only  a  remnant  of  mere 
animal  tendencies."  This  authdr,  we 
judge,  has  never  read  Dr.  McCosh,  or 
Henry  Drummond,  or  Professor  Le 
Conte,  or,  indeed,  any  one  of  the 
numerous  writers  to  whom  evolution  is 
a  description  of  the  method  of  work  of 
an  immanent  God,  who  is  All  and  in  all. 
His  volume  is  careful,  painstaking,  con- 
scientious, but  without  insight  or  imagi- 
nation, and  so  without  literary  quality. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  collection  of 
uninterpreted  Scriptural  texts  classified 
theologically. 

There  is  much  that  is  true,  beautiful, 
and  even  spiritually  eloquent  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  teaching  of  Christ 
contained  in  the  second  of  the  volumes 
before  us ;  it  is  a  great  pity  that  it 
is  so  seriously  marred  by  the  author's 
extraordinary  ignorance  concerning  the 
teaching  of  the  modem  Christian  Church 
and  the  ancient  Jewish  Church.  For 
example : 

What  were  the  fundamental  ideas  that 
dominated  Christ's  thoupfht,  that  influenced 
his  will,  and  shaped  his  life?  It  is  time  that 
we  who  call  ourselves  Christians  should  begin 
to  ask  ourselves  these  questions.  For  nine- 
teen centuries  we  have  steadily  averted  our 
eyes  from  them.  What  has  interested  us 
hitherto  has  been,  not  what  Christ  believed 
about  God  and  Man  and  the  Universe,  but 
what  we  ought  to  believe  about  the  personal 
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relation  of  Christ  to  God  and  Man  and  the 
Universe. 

We  wonder  as  we  read  these  sentences 
from  the  author's  introductory  chapter 
where  he  has  been  going  to  church,  or 
whether  he  has  been  going  an)rwhere, 
and  what  modem  literature  he  has  read, 
or  whether  he  has  read  any.  Has  he 
ever  heard  of  "  Ecce  Homo,"  or  Tolstoy's 
"  My  Religion,"  or  Sears's  "  The  Heart 
of  Christ,"  or  Stalker's  "  Imago  Christi," 
or  Peyton's  "  Memorabilia  of  Jesus,"  or 
any  of  the  scores  of  lives  of  Jesus — 
Kenan's,  or  Geikie's,  or  Farrar's,  or 
Weiss's,  or  Dawson's.  These  books, 
only  a  few  out  of  a  host  of  modem  vol- 
tunes  of  like  aim,  are  wholly  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  what  Christ  believed 
about  God,  Man,  and  the  Universe,  or 
to  a  consideration  of  what  were  the  fun- 
damental ideas  that  dominated  his 
thought,  influenced  his  will,  and  shaped 
his  life.  Of  modem  sermons  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  are  devoted  to 
an  interpretation  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  About  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic confessional  we  cannot  speak  with 
authority,  but  we  have  always  supposed 
that  it  was  devoted  chiefly  to  questions 
of  Christian  casuistry,  diat  is,  to  an 
exposition  of  the  Church's  interpreta- 
tion of  Christ's  teaching.  If  the  author 
had  said  that  too  much  attention  has 
been  paid  to  a  discussion  of  the  meta- 
physical relation  of  Jesus  Christ  to 
God  and  too  little  to  the  plain  and 
simple  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  if 
he  had  said  that  Christians  have  shown 
too  much  zeal  in  their  endeavor  to 
convert  each  other  to  their  respective 
ways  of  thinking  about  Christ  and  too 
little  zeal  in  an  endeavor  to  main- 
tain the  spirit  and  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  daily 
lives,  he  would  have  said  what  hundreds 
of  orthodox  preachers  have  said  before 
him.  But  his  statement  would  have 
gained  in  truth  what  it  lost  in  sensa- 
tionalism. 

Nor  is  he  much  more  accurate  in  his 
interpretation  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 
If  his  prejudices  do  not  allow  him  to 
learn  anything  from  churchmen's  inter- 
pretations of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as 
Driver's  "  Deuteronomy,"  George  Adam 
Smith's  "  Isaiah,"  and  Bruce's  "  Apolo- 


getics," he  might,  one  would  diink,  have 
gotten  a  more  correct  -understanding  of 
the  religion  of  Israel  from  a  mere  read- 
ing of  Israel's  religious  books — that  is, 
the  Old  Testament.  For  example,  put 
side  by  side  these  interpretations  of  the 
religion  of  Israel  afforded  by  our  author, 
and  the  faith  of  Israel  as  interpreted  by 
its  own  prophets : 

Israel  debarred  himself  at  the  outset  from 
seeking^  for  God  in  his  own  soul. — The  Creed 
of  Christ. 

This  commandment  which  I  command  thee 
this  day,  it  is  not  hidden  from  thee,  neither  is 
it  afar  off.  It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou 
shouldest  say,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to 
heaven,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  tnat  we  may 
hear  it,  and  do  it?  Neither  is  it  beyond  the 
sea,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Who  shall  go 
over  the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  unto  us  that 
we  may  hear  it,  and  do  it  ?  But  the  word  is 
very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy 
heart,  that  thoumayest  do  it — Deuteronomy. 

Neither  in  the  outer  world,  nor  in  the 
inner  life  of  man,  was  the  God  of  whom 
Israel  dreamed  to  be  sought  for.  Where, 
then,  was  his  dwelling-place?  Not  in  Nature, 
as  Israel  would  have  understood  the  word  if 
he  had  ever  thought  of  using  it ;  but  in  the 
world  above  Nature,  in  the  world  to  which 
Christian  theology  has  given  the  name  super- 
natural.— The  Creed  of  Christ. 

For  thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One  dtat 
inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy  5  I 
dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  turn 
also  that  is  of  a  contrite  ana  humble  spirit, 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to 
revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones. — Isaiak. 

According  to  our  author,  Israel  be- 
lieved in  the  Fall ;  the  Hebrew  prophets 
never  mention  the  Fall,  never  connect 
the  story  of  Eden  with  the  sin  of  man- 
kind. According  to  our  author,  Israel 
believed  in  the  total  depravity  of  man ; 
the  Hebrew  prophets  declared  that  man 
was  made  in  God's  image,  and  all  dieir 
teaching  concerning  man  and  his  place  in 
the  universe  and  his  relation  to  God 
was  based  on  that  postulate.  According 
toour  author,  Israel  believed  that  material 
Nature  is  wholly  evil,  and  "  was  a  failure 
from  the  outset."  The  Hebrew  prophets 
declared  that  God  looked  upon  it  at  the 
outset  and  declared  that  it  was  very 
good ;  they  repeatedly  affirmed  its  essen- 
tial and  continued  goodness  ;  they  said 
that  the  heavens  proclaimed  his  £:lory 
and  the  flrmamentshowed  his  handiwork ; 
in  Nature,  which  is  his  temple,  "  every- 
thing," says  the  Hebrew  psalmist,  "  saith 
'  Glory.' "    Our  author  affirms  that  Israel 
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waged  perpetual  war  against  freedom  in 
the  name  and  for  the  honor  of  the  su- 
pernatural God.  In  fact,  the  Hebrew 
prophet's  conception  of  the  law  of  liberty 
was  that  which  the  author  describes  as 
his  own :  "  The  freedom  of  man  is  en- 
tirely compatible  with  the  paramount 
and  all-pervading  control  of  God,  so 
long  as  God  is  conceived  of  as  (under 
one  of  his  manifestations)  the  spirit  that 
dwells  in  man's  heart :  for  in  the  light 
of  that  conception,  constraint  by  thf 
Divine  Will  is  seen  to  be  equivalent  to 
constraint  by  one's  own  higher  and  better 
self ;  and  to  be  self-constrained  is  obvi- 
ously to  be  free."  What  is  this  but 
saying  in  the  language  of  philosophy 
what  the  Hebrew  Psalmist  said  in  the 
language  of  experience : 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect, 

Converting  the  soul ; 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure, 

Making  wise  the  simple ; 

The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right. 

Rejoicing  the  heart ; 

The  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure. 

Enlightening  the  eyes. 

Belief  in  an  external  God  and  an 
artificial  righteousness  is  the  instinctive 
belief  of  tmdeveloped  man.  This  is  not, 
what  our  author  miscalls  it,  atheism  ;  it 
is  paganism.  To  supplant  this  instinct- 
ive and  erroneous  belief  with  faith  in  a 
living  and  ever-present  God,  and  with  a 
righteousness  which  is  fellowship  with 
hun,  and  identity  of  will,  not  merely 
enforced  submission  of  will,  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  This 
is  the  message  of  Israel  to  the  world. 
This  instinctive  and  superstitious  belief 
against  which  they  waged  a  perpetual 
war  is  very  well  described  by  our  author. 
"  The  paramount  desire,"  says  he,  "  of 
the  average  man  is  to  be  saved,  in 
defiance  of  Nature's  deepest  and  widest 
law,  by  obedience  instead  of  by  growth. 
He  wishes  to  gain  God's  favor  by  obey- 
ing literally  and  mechanically  his  formu- 
lated commandments  instead  of  by  ful- 
filling his  own  spiritual  destiny  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  by  grrowing  towards  the 
perfection  of  which  he  is  capable — grow- 
ing in  response  to  the  persistent  stress 
of  inward  and  spiritual  forces  analogous 
to  those  which  transmute  the  seed  into  the 
sapling  and  the  sapling  into  the  tree." 

To  the  "  average  man  "  entertaining 


this  notion  of  religion  came  the  Hebrew 
prophets  with  their  message  that  God  is 
in  his  world,  that  he  is  a  righteous  God, 
that  he  demands  righteousness  of  his 
children  and  demands  nothing  else  and 
will  accept  nothing  less,  and  that  this 
righteousness  to  be  acceptable  must  be 
real — ^that  is,  a  righteousness  of  the 
spirit,  not  one  of  literal  and  mechanical 
obedience  to  an  external  rule.  This 
teaching  was  implied  in  the  first  clear 
and  definite  formulation  of  the  divine 
law — that  afforded  by  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ;  for  they  culminated  in  the  law, 
Thou  shalt  not  covet — that  is,  not  only, 
Thoushalt  not  steal,  kill,  commit  adultery, 
and  bear  false  witness,  but  Thou  shalt  not 
desire  so  to  do.  This  message  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  later  prophets  with  the 
important  addition  that  God  would  help 
men  to  the  righteousness  which  he  re- 
quired of  them ;  that  he  would  forgive 
the  sins  and  failures  of  their  past,  and 
inspire  them  with  strength  and  courage 
for  their  future. 

The  Old  Testament  is  the  history  of 
the  development  of  this  religious  faith  in 
the  history  of  a  peculiar  people.  To 
understand  it  the  student  must  first  free 
his  mind  from  the  later  theologies  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  mind,  which  our 
author  has  especially  failed  to  do.  Then 
he  must  remember  three  things :  (1)  That 
the  Old  Testament  is  the  history  of  the 
spiritual  development  of  the  "average 
man,"  and  therefore  contains  an  account 
of  his  conceptions  as  well  as  of  the  mes- 
sages given  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
them ;  (2)  that  the  prophets  belonged  to 
their  times,  and  shared,.in  some  measure, 
misapprehensions  from  which  they  were 
endeavoring  to  emancipate  both  them- 
selves and  their  people ;  and  (3)  that  one 
effective  method  of  developing  a  spiritual 
and  intelligent  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Nature  is  by  compelling,  temporarily, 
obedience  to  artificial  law  imposed  by 
rewards  and  penalties  from  without,  as  a 
mother  requires  her  children  to  go  to 
bed  at  half-past  seven  that  she  may  train 
them  to  a  habit  of  adequate  sleep  such  as 
Nature  requires. 

Bearing  these  principles  in  mind — all 
of  them  essential  principles  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  which  our  author  thinks 
he  believes   in,  but  which  in   fact  he 
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scornfully  repudiates — it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  New  Testament  is  the  consum- 
mation of  the  Old  Testament,  not  an 
antithesis  to  it.  The  creed  of  Christ 
was  not  essentially  different  from  that 
of  the  later  prophets,  especially  the  Sec- 
ond Isaiah,  Micah,  Hosea,  and  Jonah. 
When  he  was  asked  what  were  the  chief 
commandments  of  the  law,  Christ  did 
not  repudiate  them ;  he  went  to  the  Old 
Testament  law  book,  and  there  found 
the  two  supreme  laws  of  love  to  God 
and  man.  When  accused  by  his  enemies 
of  doing  that  for  which  our  author  praises 
him — controverting  the  message  of  Israel 
— he  replied  that  he  came  not  to  destroy 
but  to  fulfill  it.  The  laws  of  righteous- 
ness in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  do  not 
repeal  the  earlier  Mosaic  code,  they  are 
spiritual  interpretations  of  it.  The  new 
commandment,  That  ye  love  one  another 
as  I  have  loved  you,  is  not  a  substitute 
for  the  Levitical  law,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  but  its  divine 


consunmiation.  The  parable  of  the  Prod- 
igal Son  is  an  amplification  and  appli- 
cation of  the  declaration  of  the  Hebrew 
psalmist,  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  hb 
children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that 
fear  him."  And  if  it  is  true,  as  perhaps 
it  is,  that  the  Christian  Chiu'ch  has  spent 
too  much  time  and  energy  in  discussing 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  God,  Man,  and 
the  Universe,  the  excuse,  if  not  the  justi- 
fication, is  to  be  found  in  its  profound 
faith  that  the  Incarnation  is  the  historical 
consummation  of  the  truth  which  under- 
lay the  whole  teaching  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophets  and  the  whole  religion 
of  Israel,  that  God  made  man  in  his  own 
image. 

The  author  has  made  an  interesting 
book  ;  but  he  has  made  it  by  confound- 
ing Hebraism  with  Pharisaism ;  by  for- 
getting that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Jew — the 
reformer,  not  the  repudiator,  of  the  re- 
ligion of  his  people ;  its  spiritual  inter- 
preter, and  so  its  defender,  not  its  enemy. 


Materialism  vs.   Spiritualism' 


PRESENT  limits  restrict  attention 
to  the  latter  half  of  this  volume, 
confining  it  to  the  chapters  on 
general  problems  and  theories.  These 
introduce  us  to  the  two  contradictory 
theories  of  the  universe  on  which  think 
ing  men  divide.  Materialism  and  Spirit- 
ualism, the  latter  term  being  taken  in  a 
philosophic,  not  the  popular,  sense. 
Materialism  affirms  that  consciousness 
is  a  function  of  the  body,  a  product  of 
material  elements,  perishing  with  the 
physical  organism;  spiritualism  affirms 
the  contrary.  The  examination  to  which 
Professor  Hyslop  subjects  their  com- 
peting claims  as  adequate  theories  of 
existence  constitutes  the  core  of  his 
work.  His  main  interest  appears  to  be 
in  an  impartial  bringing  out  of  the  full 
strength  of  each  view.  Materialism  can 
fairly  contend  that  "  nature  seems  more 
careless  of  consciousness  than  of  matter. 
What  is  highest  in  our  moral  nature  in 
the  present  life  is  apparently  held  in  an 
inferior  estimate  by  the  cosmos.    This 
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situation  is  a  fact  showing  one  half  of 
the  present  order  quite  rational,  and  the 
other  half  just  as  irrational.  If  a  future 
life  be  a  fact,  then  the  whole  system 
appears  rational;"  but  this  hypothesis 
materialism  rejects.  For  spiritualism 
appears  the  fact  that  physical  analysis, 
by  reducing  matter  to  immaterial  ele- 
ments, has  destroyed  the  old  antithesis 
between  "  matter "  and  "  spirit,"  and 
revealed  a  condition  of  things  that  in- 
volves the  possibility  of  discamate 
existence.  The  actuality  of  this  is  the 
open  question,  the  crux  of  which  is 
whether  evidence  can  be  shown  of  the 
continuity  of  consciousness  apart  from 
its  material  organism.  But  this  is  a 
scientific  rather  than  a  philosophic  prob- 
lem. Professor  Hyslop's  solution  <rf 
which  has  been  presented  in  his  "Sci- 
ence and  a  Future  Life." 

From  the  comparison  of  these  contra- 
dictory theories,  in  which  an  underlying 
sympathy  with  spiritualism  is  manifest, 
though  desigpiedly  unpronounced,  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
existence  of  God.  Here  scientific  cau- 
tion and  reserve  are  dominant,  though 
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with  an  evident  inclination  toward  the 
theistic  conception  of  the  divine  imma- 
nence in  the  cosmic  process.  But  "  to 
give  this  any  spiritual  character  at  all  " 
he  contends  that  we  must  "  find  explicit 
evidence  that  consciousness  cannot  be  ex- 
plained by  brain  activity  alone."  The  pop- 
ular theology  assumes  an  abrupt  chasm 
between  "  matter  "  and  "  spirit."  But  the 
chasm  no  longer  exists.  So  has  physi- 
cal analysis  spiritualized  what  we  call 
matter  that  there  is  no  more  use  for  the 
word,  except  that  by  its  associations  it 
"  can  best  perpetuate  the  scientific  spirit 
and  a  rational  continuity  with  the  past 
saner  efforts  of  man  to  understand  the 
universe."  Neither  are  there,  says  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop,  "  any  but  reasons  of 
association  for  using  the  term  '  spirit '  at 
all."  This  maybe  granted  if  moral  con- 
ceptions are  recc^ized  as  associated 
with  "  spirit "  but  not  with  "  matter." 

In  short,  so  has  science  spiritualized 
the  current  gross  conception  of  "  matter  " 
that,  in  Professor  Hyslop's  view,  the  de- 
bate between  materialism  and  spiritual- 
ism is  now  narrowed  to  the  single  point 
of  a  future  life  for  consciousness,  while 
on  this  point,  determinable,  as  his  former 
book  contends,  only  by  psychical  re- 
search, hangs  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
being  of  God. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  gist  of  Professor 
Hyslop's  argument,  or  rather,  one  should 
say,  his  statement — a  statement,  however, 
that  has  the  force  of  an  argument.  It 
will  not  fully  commend  itself  to  philo- 


sophic thinkers  in  general.  To  them 
Professor  Hyslop,  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  common  belief  in  immortality  and 
in  God,  will  seem  like  a  man  facing  a 
cloud-capped  mountain  peak,  who  will 
not  believe  that  the  converging  sides 
meet  at  the  top  until  the  cloud  dis- 
perses and  he  sees  them  meet.  Be  it  so : 
the  value  of  an  argument  depends  on  the 
persons  it  addresses.  Professor  Hyslop 
seems  to  address  himself  to  a  large  group 
like-minded  with  himself  in  his  opinion 
that  philosophy  is  helpless  and  worthless 
for  solving  the  crucial  problem  of  im- 
mortality. Indeed,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  accuse  philosophy  of  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  religious  intolerance  by  a 
gymnastic  play  that  compromises  both  its 
"  intelligence  and  honesty."  "  Turning 
up  the  nose  and  screaming  when  some 
one  uses  the  word  '  materialism '  sym- 
pathetically will  neither  eliminate  the 
problem  indicated  not  justify  and  eluci- 
date the  higgledy-piggledy  phrases  with 
which  the  idealist  mystifies  science  and 
pacifies  religion."  These  are  not  exactly 
the  "  faithful  wounds  "  of  a  friend,  but 
the  unselfish  philosopher  can  afford  to 
ignore  this  undignified  treatment  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Professor  Hyslop  is 
really  fighting  on  his  side.  Thus,  view- 
ing Professor  Hyslop's  work  as  essen- 
tially an  argument  ad  hominem,  its  apolo- 
getic value  on  the  side  of  a  spiritual 
theory  of  the  universe  should  be  frankly 
recognized  even  by  those  who  most 
regret  its  limitations. 
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Amy   in   Acadia.    By  Helen    Leah  Reed. 

lUiutralted.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  (1.50. 
We  fear  Amy  would  have  been  wearying  as 
a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  even  in  ro- 
mantic Acadia.  The  author  manages,  with 
indifferent  skill,  to  convey  much  information 
for  the  benefit  of  young  readers — that  is,  if 
they  do  not  rebel  at  Amy. 

Book  of  Eccleaiastea  (The) :  A  New  Metrical 

TransUtlon.    By  Paul  Haupt,  LL.D.   The  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  Baltimore.    50c 

Professor  Haupt's  edition  of  this  puzzling 
but  fascinating  Dook  will  be  appreciated  both 
by  the  critical  scholar  and  by  any  intelligent 
reader.  Of  the  two  opinions  about  it — the 
one  that  it  is  by  a  sinp^le  hand  balancing  a 
lower  and  a  higher  view  of  human  experi- 
ence, as  in  Tennyson's  poem  "The  Two 
Voices,"  the  other  that  it  is  by  more  than 
one  hand,  and  presents  the  author's  pessimis- 
tic view  with  modifications  and  corrections 
by  editors — Professor  Haupt  prefers  the 
latter.  Assigning  its  date  to  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.,  he  thinl^  that  it  "  must  have  been  " 
written  by  a  Sadducee,  a  physician  residing 
in  Jerusalem,  after  whose  death  it  was  edited 
and  published  by  his  friends,  and  subse- 
quentiy  taken  up  by  orthodox  Pharisee  ed- 
itors, who  interpolated  it,  and  secured  its 
recognition  as  a  canonical  book  in  90  a.d. 
Dr.  Haupt  presents  it  with  critical  notes  in  a 
new  and  rhythmical  English  translation,  a 
highly  valuable  compamon  to  the  popular 
versions.  The  genuine  portions  and  the  va- 
rious additions  to  it,  as  aiscriminated  by  Dr. 
Haupt,  are  made  sufficiently  distinct  The 
book  has  the  additional  ment  of  biding  both 
handsome  and  inexpensive. 

Cheny  Ribband  (The).  By  S.  R.  Crockett 
Ilhistrated.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.  tlSO. 
This  romance  is  full  of  charm  and  vigor. 
The  heroine,  Ivie  Rysland,  daughter  of  a 
captain  under  the  king,  learns  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  Puritans  and  their  strange  no- 
tions, through  her  dawning  love  for  the  rene- 
gade son  of  a  Cameronian  Household.  Their 
fortunes  are  involved,  and,  after  many  thrill- 
ing experiences,  happiness  rewards  their 
faithfulness.  The  story  shows  the  author  at 
his  best 

Child'*  Garden  of  Verses  (A).  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    $2.50. 

The  publishers  have  made  a  judicious  and, 
indeed,  almost  ideal  selection  of  the  artist  to 
illustrate  Stevenson's  ever-pleasing  verses  for 
children.  Both  the  pictures  in  color  and 
those  in  black  and  white  are  alive  with  child 
character  and  child  life  in  action  and  in  re- 
ix>se.  Time  has  demonstrated  beyond  Ques- 
tion that  children  themselves  love  Uiese 
poems.  This  edition,  in  decorative  plan,  in 
^pography,  and  in  every  detail,  is  distinctiy 
fine ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  piece 
of  holiday  book-making  which  might  be  more 
complete  and  perfect 
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Church  and  the  Timea  rrhe) :  Sermona.  By 
Rev.  Robert  Frands  Coyle.  D.D.  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong &  Son,  New  York.  (1.50. 
Of  Dr.  Coyle's  sermon  before  the  Presby- 
terian Assembly  in  1904  The  Outlook  said 
that  nothing  like  it  had  been  heard  in  the 
Assembly  for  many  a  year.  That  discourse 
on  "The  Church  and  the  Times"  stands 
first  in  the  present  collection,  which,  as  a 
whole,  is  virile  in  tone  and  Quickening  in 
effect  Dr.  Coyle  interprets  Cnristiam'ty  in 
terms  of  spirit  and  life,  not  in  terms  of 
dogma,  whose  shackles  he  endeavors  to 
loosen,  though  in  so  doing  he  occasionally 
thinks  it  wise  to  throw  a  tub  to  the  whale, 
and  in  his  zeal  for  socializing  religion  even 
blacklists  socialism  along  wiui  "  anarchism 
and  pandemonium."  An  apology  for  the 
British  spelling  of  such  words  as  vigor,  ardor, 
candor,  with  the  French  u,  which  is  becom- 
ing a  fad  among  us,  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  book  was  printed  in  England. 

Countnr  Day  by  Day  (The).  By  E.  Kay 
Robinson.  Illustrated.  Henrv  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.  »1.75,net. 
One  is  attracted  at  the  outset  by  the  beauti- 
ful typographical  form  of  this  book  and  the 
really  charming  photographs  by  which  it  is 
illustrated.  On  dipping  into  the  text  we 
find  the  book  equally  pleasing  in  its  ck>se 
intimacy  with  nature,  the  additions  it  affords 
to  our  actual  knowledge  of  out-of-doors,  and 
its  real  and  true  sympathy  with  plant  and 
animal  life.  In  more  than  one  respect  the 
author  reminds  one  of  Thoreau.  He  notices 
in  detail  day  by  day  throughout  the  year 
every  growtn  of  flower  and  tree  life  and 
every  new  development  of  the  activity  of 
birds  and  beasts.  But  this  is  not  a  dry 
record  of  events ;  it  has  i>oetic  and  pleasing 
feeling :  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  merits  of 
the  book  that  this  appreciation  of  nature  is 
never  allowed  to  degenerate  into  sentimental- 
ism. 

Dictionanr  of  Saintly  Women.  By  Agnes 
B.  C.  Dunbar.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  II.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.  »4. 
This  is  quite  complete  for  women  who  have 
been  beatified  or  canonized  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Their  biographies,  with  the 
legends  pertaining  thereto,  have  been  col- 
lected with  loving  carefulness.  Of  saintly 
women  whom  the  Church  has  not  authorita- 
tively pronounced  to  be  such,  as  Monica,  the 
mother  of  Augustine,  Anthusa,  the  mother 
of  Chrysostom,  and  such  modem  types  as 
Elizabeth  Fry,  it  makes  no  record. 

Drawings.  By  A.  B.  Frost  Verse  by  Wal- 
lace bwin.  Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.  IX 
Mr.  Frost's  drawings  of  country  life  and  out- 
door sports,  hunting,  fishing,  automobiling, 
golf,  are  inimitable.  He  seizes  a  crucial 
moment  in  the  experiences  of  his  subjects, 
and  portrays  it  so  significantly  that  any 
explanatory  text  is  an  impertinence.  His 
himtor  is  always  good-natured,  but  none  the 
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less   keen.    The  drawings  are  effectively 
reproduced  in  large  size. 

Dorrance  Domain  (The).  By  Carolyn  Wells. 
Ulustiated.  The  W.  A.  WUde  Co.,  Boston.  »1.50. 
A  story  of  youthful  business  enterprise. 
The  Dorrances,  unable  to  rent  their  hotel, 
decide  to  open  it  for  their  own  outing ;  they 
so  manage  affairs  as  to  make  some  pront  and 
replenish  the  depleted  family  exchequer. 

Egypt,  Burma,  and  British  Malaysia.  By 
William  Eleroy  Curtis.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co., 
New  York.  (2,  net. 
To  Mr.  Curtis's  interesting  volumes  on  South 
America,  Turkey,  Syria,  and  India  is  now 
added  a  work  of  very  wide  range,  comprising 
comment  upon  Egypt,  Burma,  and  British 
Malaysia.  Made  up  from  the  material  gath- 
ered on  the  same  tour  concerning  which  Mr. 
Curtis's  book  on  1  ndia  was  written,  it  contains, 
like  that  volume,  a  great  mass  of  valuable 
information.  British  readas  in  particular 
will  take  pride  in  perusing  what  Mr.  Curtis 
has  to  say  concerning  the  redemption  of  the 
Sudan,  where,  as  in  the  neighboring  Egypt, 
colonial  administration  seems  to  be  acniev- 
ing  a  signal  triumph.  Like  the  Philippine 
I  Jands,  what  the  Sudan  most  needs  is  capi- 
tal for  the  development  of  its  enormous  nat- 
ural riches.  This  provided,  the  encouraging 
attitude  of  the  natives  should  assure  the 
future.  Once  distrustful  and  suspicious  be- 
cause the  Mullahs — the  Muslim  religious 
dignitaries — told  them  that  the  Government 
schools'  would  teach  the  Christian  religion 
to  their  children,  they  have  now  learned  by 
experience  that  there  is  no  such  danger. 
To-day  the  Sudanese  are  calling  for  schools 
for  which  teachers  cannot  be  found  in  suffi- 
cient number.  Mr.  Curtis's  book  is  full  of 
such  noteworthy  facts  as  the  above,  and  its 
reading  will  amply  repay  any  one  interested 
in  either  the  ancient  or  tne  modem  develop>- 
ment  of  the  countries  treated. 

England  and  Holland  of  the  Pilgrims  (The). 
Br  the  Late  Henry  Martyn  Dexter,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
and  his  Son  Morton  Dexter.  Hlustrated.  Hough- 
too,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  >3.S0,  net 
The  history  of  the  Mayflower  "Pilg^Hms" 
is  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation  in  England,  begun 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  seventeenth 
arrested  in  England,  and  there  still  incom- 
plete, but  continued  in  colonial  England  by 
emigrants,  of  whom  the  Pil^ms  were  the 
leaoers,  a  forlorn  hope,  victorious  in  the  end. 
Their  most  eminent  historian  was  the  late 
Dr.  Dexter.  The  present  volume,  left  un- 
finished at  bis  death,  completes  their  history 
by  a  full  account  of  the  environment  and  ex- 
perience in  which  the  reforming  movement 
slowly  struggled  and  groped  toward  the  deci- 
sive venture,  by  which  the  door  was  opened 
at  Plymouth  Rock  to  its  great  success.  The 
chapters  on  "The  En^nd  of  Our  Fathers," 
picturing  its  backward  social  conditions, 
cannot  fell  to  interest  any  reader.  Of  special 
value  to  all  students  is  the  impartial  record 
of  the  literary  conflicts  of  the  reformers,  the 
battles  of  pamphlets  and  books  between  the 
progressives  and  conservatives.  Of  this  liter- 


ature Dr.  Dexter  had  accumulated  a  unique 
collection,  now  in  the  Yale  library.  It  dem- 
onstrates a  deeper  origin  of  Puritanism  than 
in  objections  to  ecctesiastical  millinery — sl 
moral  repugnance  to  a  compromise  with 
Roman  Cauiolicism  enforced  by  despotic 
power.  As  in  England  so  in  Holland,  then 
the  only  asylum  of  religious  freedom  in 
Europe — a  partial  one  at  that,  as  the  warfare 
of  CaJvinists  upon  Arminians  sadly  shows — 
the  local  environment,  social  and  political,  is 
amply  described,  and  the  slow  working  out 
through  experience  of  the  Pilgrims'  ideal  of 
a  free  church.  The  historical  setting  of  this 
development  may  seem  needlessly  ample. 
The  prominence  of  "  Elder  "  Brewster  in  the 
Plymouth  Colony  may  justify  devoting  an 
instructive  chapter  to  "William  Brewster 
and  University  Life  " — mainly  the  latter  (at 
Cambridge) — ^but  scarcely  another  on  "  The 
Fall  of  Brewster's  Patron,"  Elizabeth's 
secretary  Davison,  through  her  perfidy  toward 
him  in  tne  execution  of  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
A  loving  hand  and  diligent  investigation  of 
the  original  sources  of  information  to  the 
minutest  details  are  apparent  throughout  the 
work.  Its  Appendix  gives  a  family  list  of 
the  Pilgrim  company  in  Leyden,  and  of  other 
English  people  in  relations  with  them — wives, 
children,  and  occupations  included.  Dr. 
Dexter's  draft  of  the  history,  rewritten  and 
edited  by  his  son  after  further  researches  in 
England  and  Holland ,  now  stands  in  a  com- 

Eleteness  to  which  it  is  likely  that  little  can 
e  added. 

Essentials  of  Spirituality.    By  Felix  Adler. 

James  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York.  >1. 
This  book  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  entirely 
honest  if  not  altogether  unprejudiced  readers. 
We  have  long  known  and  honored  Felix  Adler 
and  his  work,  and  yet  his  book  comes,  in 
some  aspects,  as  a  surprise  to  us.  He  puts 
on  spirituality  an  estimate  which  the  Society 
of  Ethical  Culture  has  not  been  supposed  to 
attach  to  it.  Spirituality  is  no  imaginative 
or  emotional  enthusiasm.  It  is  the  highest 
sanity.  It  is  not  a  subsidiary  quality  which 
may  be  added  to  honesty  and  benevolence 
as  an  agreeable  dessert  may  be  added  to  a 
substantial  dinner.  It  is  superior,  not  in- 
ferior, to  those  moral  qualities  which  are  not 
inspired  by  spirituality.  "  Benevolence,  be 
it  never  so  tender  and  practical,  does,  not 
reach  the  high  mark  of  spirituality.  Spir- 
ituality is  more  than  benevolence  in  the 
ordinary  sense  6f  the  term."  And  spirituality 
is  not  the  privilege  of  an  elect  few.  It  is  a 
possibility  for  all.  To  be  a  prophet  or  a  law- 
giver of  a  nation,  or  a  liberator  of  one's  coun- 
try, or  even  a  philanthropist  on  a  large  scale, 
is  given  to  but  very  few ;  "  but  to  lead  the 
spiritual  life  is  possible  to  you  and  to  me  if 
we  choose  to  do  so."  Felix  Adler's  defini- 
tion of  spirituality  seems  to  us  admirable  ;  it 
includes  many  types  of  spirituality,  and  in 
this  is  its  value.  "  Spirituality  consists  in 
always  keeping  in  view  this  supreme  end  "  of 
life.  A  beautiful  figure  .both  illustrates  and 
emphasizes  this  definition.  "  If  a  river  had  a 
consciousness  like  the  human  consciousness, 
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we  might  imagine  that  it  hears  the  murmur 
of  the  distant  sea  from  the  very  moment 
when  it  leaves  its  source,  and  that  the  mur- 
mur grows  clearer  and  clearer  as  the  river 
flows  on  its  way,  welcoming  every  tributary 
it  receives  as  adding  to  the  volume  which  it 
will  contribute  to  the  sea,  rejoicing  at  every 
turn  and  bend  in  its  long  course  that  brings 
it  nearer  to  its  ^oal.  Such  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  spintually  minded  human  being." 
This  goal  may  be  "  union  with  God,  the 
Divine  Father ;  it  may  be  the  attainment  of 
Nirvana  as  the  supreme  end :  it  may  be  moral 
perfection.  But  if  the  end  be  high  and  worthy, 
to  keep  it  constantly  in  view,  and  to  measure 
all  stages  in  life's  progress  by  the  approach 
they  give  to  that  ultimate  end,  is  to  m  spir- 
itually minded."  We  have  not  space  here  to 
follow  the  author  further.  But  we  commend 
the  volume  as  one  of  very  practical  and  very 
genuine  spiritual  value. 

Family  on  Wheels  (The).  Adapted  from 
the  French  by  J.  MacDonaid  Oxiey.  Illustrated. 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  75c. 
A  Story  tender,  humorous,  pathetic,  carrying 
the  charm  of  the  French  from  which  it  is 
adapted,  and  appealing  to  any  child  or  adult 
interested  in  animals.  Four  children,  a 
mountebank's  orphans,continue  their  father's 
business  with  the  remnants  of  his  show — a 
van,  a  horse,  a  dog,  and  an  elephant  of  almost 
human  intelligence  and  devotion. 

Florence.  By  Adolf  Philippi.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  P.  G.  Konody.  Illustrated. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
A  translation  of  Adolf  Philippi's  "  Florenz  " 
has  been  published  in  the  series  of  limp- 
bound  volumes  on  "  Famous  Art  Cities." 
The  excellent  text  is  amply  illustrated  with 
interesting  process  cuts. 

Frances  and  the   Irrepressibles  at  Buena 
Vteta  Farm.    By  Frances  Treico  Montgomery. 
Illustrated.    The  Saalfield  Publishing  Co.,  New 
York.    »!.». 
A  large  company  of  children,  playmates  in 
town,  spend  their  summer  at  a  large  farm- 
house near  Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin,  where, 
it  seems,  only  child  boarders  are  taken.    The 
book  tells  how  they  entertained  themselves. 

Heart's  Desire.  By  Emerson  Hough.  Illus- 
trated. The  MacmUlan  Co.,  New  York.  (1.50. 
A  more  vivacious  tale  of  Far  Western  life  one 
does  not  often  get.  There  is  movement  in 
every  chapter,  and  there  is  plenty  of  uncon- 
ventional talk  and  genuine  tun.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  rather  unusually  pretty  love  story 
with  an  apparently  insoluble  tangle,  the  knot 
of  which  IS  cut  in  the  last  chapter  in  an 
original  and  unexpected  fashion.  Dan  An- 
derson and  "  Curly "  and  the  other  miners 
and  ranchmen  of  tne  town  of  Heart's  Desire 
are  very  much  alive,  and  their  talk  and  doings 
amuse  and  hold  the  attention  throughout 

Hearts'  Haven.    By  Katharine  Evans  Blake. 

Illustrated.    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis, 

Ind.    »1.50. 
_A  romance  of  the  peculiar  colony  of  Rapp- 
ites.  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  in  which  natu- 
ral human  instincts  overcome  the  strongest 
religious  vows,  mistaken  because  of  their 


antagonism  to  true  growth.  Communistic 
to  the  last  degree,  the  followers  of  George 
Rapp  lived  under  his  leadership — useful,  de- 
voted, and  fanatical.  The  author  does  not 
make  the  mistake  of  painting  them  too 
darkly,  and  our  sympathies  go  out  to  the  dis- 
appointed prophet  quite  as  strongly  as  to  the 
young  rebels.  The  sorrow  and  suffering  cer- 
tain to  follow  disregard  of  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature  are  depicted  with  much  skill  in 
this  quiet  romance. 

Immanence  of  God  (The).  By  Borden  P. 
Bowne.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,Boston.  tl,  net. 
Two  of  Professor  Bowne's  characteristics 
are  very  apparent  in  this  little  book,  which, 
by  the  way,  has  a  gjeat  deal  more  in  it  than 
many  a  larger  and  more  pretentious  volume. 
The  first  is  nis  ability  to  see  clearly  the  reality 
so  often  hidden  behind  a  voluminous  debate 
about  words;  the  second  is  his  literary  knack 
in  so  expressing  the  truth  that  the  non- 
scholastic  reader  can  understand  it.  The 
reality  hidden  behind  the  hot  debate  between 
the  aavocates  of  naturalism  and  supematu- 
ralism  is  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  two :  all  the  natural  is  most  supernatural, 
and  all  the  supernatural  is  natund.  There 
are  not  two  worlds,  there  is  only  one.  God 
does  not  "  come  in  "  to  the  world  at  certain 
times ;  he  M  in  all  the  time.  The  false  and 
the  true  Professor  Bowne  puts  admirably  in 
two  sentences,  thus :  "  The  undivineness  of 
the  natural  and  the  unnaturalness  of  the 
divine  is  the  great  heresy  of  popular  thought 
respecting  reugion."  Over  against  that  heresy 
he  puts  this  truth :  "  God  is  the  omnipresent 
ground  of  all  finite  existence  and  activity. 
The  world  alike  of  things  and  spirits  .  .  . 
continually  depends  and  is  ever  upheld  by 
the  ever  hving,  ever  present,  ever  working 
God."  This  fundamental  truth  is  applied  in 
four  chapters  to  the  elucidation  of  Nature, 
History,  the  Bible,  and  Religion.  If  Professor 
Bowne  is  a  heretic,  it  is  b«:ause  he  believes 
in  God  too  much.  His  volume  is  a  very  sane 
and  a  very  readable  book,  at  once  profound 
in  thought  and  intelligible  in  expression. 

In  and  Around  Venice.  By  Horatio  F. 
Brown.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scrtboer's  Sons,  New 
York. 

Occasionally  some  artist  in  pen  or  brush  per- 
petuates better  than  the  rest  a  particular 
mood  or  aspect  of  the  infinitely  various 
beauty  of  Venice.  Shelley  and  Byron  dki 
so,  and  sc  did  Turner.  But,  in  general,  the 
reproductions  do  not  adequately  realize  to  us 
the  original.  For  that,  Venice  must  be  fdt, 
not  reproduced.  We  are  almost  glad,  there- 
fore, that  no  illustration  accompanies  Mr. 
Brown's  text  in  his  latest  volume.  The  text 
often  evokes  imagery  which  no  picture  would 
seem  quite  to  satisfy,  even  though  a  water- 
color  by  Rico  or  an  etching  by  Whistler. 
This  is  not  saying,  however,  that  the  text  is 
admirable  throughout.  It  is  unequal  and 
uneven.  But,  in  general,  it  is  so  good  that 
the  modest  volume  should  be  a  companion, 
not  only  to  the  author's  "  Historical  Sketch 
of  Venice  "  and  to  his  "  Life  on  the  Lagoons," 
but  also  to  such  older  and  better-knowB 
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books  as  Ruskin's  "Stones  of  Venice," 
Taine's  "  Voyage  en  Italic,"  and  Mr.  How- 
ells's  "  Venedan  Life." 

Icland  in  the  Air  (An).  By  Ernest  Ingersoll. 
nhutnted.  The  Macmillui  Co.,  New  Ywl.  «1.50. 
Exactly  the  sort  of  a  narrative  to  please  ad- 
venturous boys  and  girls.  The  Manning 
family  set  out  over  fifty  years  ago  to  found  a 
home  in  the  wilds  of  Colorado.  Their  camp- 
ing and  hunting,  their  disasters  and  successes, 
are  related  with  spirit  and  a  kind  of  homely 
feeling  rare  in  such  stories.  The  author  is 
well  acquainted  with  wild  nature  and  is  a  safe 
guide  for  his  readers. 

It«ljr:  Her  People  and  Their  Stonr.  By 
AngttsU  Hale  Gifford.  Illiistrated.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shqnrd  Co.,  Boston.  $l.m,  net.  (Post- 
age, 15c) 

This  volume  may  find  popular  acceptance 
because  of  two  salient  qualities.  First,  it 
presents  a  compact  account  of  Italy's  prog- 
ress from  the  ^e  of  Romulus  to  that  of  the 
present  king.  Second,  it  often  conveys  to 
the  reader  some  graphic  impression  of  the 
varying  characteristics  of  each  epoch  and 
reign.  As  a  discriminatingj  writer,  however, 
the  author  is  open  to  criticism.  She  assem- 
bles strange  candidates  for  apparendy  equal 
claims  upon  posterity,  and  she  sometimes 
accentuates  this  by  a  lavish  use  of  superla- 
tives; bence  when  a  superlative  is  really 
needed  it  does  not  convey  its  legitimate 
meaning. 

Jewi  Francois  MiUet.  By  Richard  Muther. 
lUustrated.  Charles  Soribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
In  this  well-printed,  well-illustrated,  and  well- 
bound  little  volume  we  have  a  compact 
account  of  a  great  painter.  If  the  account 
somewhat  lacks  the  picturesque  phraseology 
which  we  find  in  Mrs.  Adrs  biog^phy,  it 
has  a  greater  note  of  authonty.  Dr.  Muther 
lays  special  stress  on  Millet's  essential  poet- 
nature  as  the  chief  motive  in  the  Millet  pic- 
tures, rather  than  that  their  painter  was 
himself  a  peasant,  or  that  he  regarded  the 
peasants  with  compassion.  Among  many 
criticisms  of  particular  works,  the  following 
his  interest  because  of  the  widespread  pop- 
ularity of  the  painting  mentioned:  "It  is 
peculiarly  odd  that  the  Angelus,  of  all  pic- 
tures, should  have  acquired  the  greatest 
reputation  amon^  the  master's  works;  .  .  . 
this  particular  painting  must  be  reckoned,  on 
purely  technical  grounds,  one  of  Millet's 
weakest  productions." 

John  Chinaman  at  Home.    By  Rev.  E.  J. 

Hardy,    M.A.  ,  lUustrated.     Charles   Scribner's 

Sons,  New  York.  $2.50,  net. 
The  latest  addition  to  the  many  books  on 
Chinese  manners  and  customs  is  by  the  au- 
wor  of  "  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married." 
As  will  be  surmised,  therefore,  the  author's 
style  is  extremely  readable  and  vivacious. 
His_  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  real  infor- 
nnation.  It  shows  that  the  late  chaplain  to 
deforces  at  Hongkong  kept  his  eyes  open 
during  the  three  years  and  a  half  of  his  serv- 
ice, and  when,  from  time  to  time,  he  was  on 
leave  of  absence  in  China  proper.    We  note 


that  Mr.  Hardy  does  not  attempt  to  solve 
"  the  problem  of  China ;"  as  he  says,  "  that 
has  been  done  by  every  writer  who  has  spent 
two  days  in  Hongkong  and  one  in  Canton." 
Instead  of  making  a  like  attempt,  Mr.  Hardy 
adds  to  his  many  interesting  chapters  on  the 
Chinese  themselves  one  which  every  for- 
eigner who  attempts  to  judre  the  Chinese 
should  take  to  heart.  "  As  the  Chinese  See 
Us"  comprises  timely  and  forceful  hints  to 
the  "  foreign  devils." 

Last  Chance  (The).    By  Rolf  Boldrewood. 

The  MacmUlan  Co.,  New  York.  >i.50. 
Mr.  Boldrewood  is  essentially  a  teller  of  tales 
rather  than  a  novelist,  and  it  is  in  the  first 
direction  rather  than  in  the  latter  that  this 
story  of  life  in  Australia  and  in  England  will 
receive  attention.  In  fact,  the  defects  of  the 
book  are  most  evident  when  the  author  de- 
parts from  the  depiction  of  Australian  local 
color  and  of  plot-building  in  order  to  attempt 
the  character-drawing  and  social  study  which 
properly  belong  to  an  English  society  novel. 

Latin  Poets  (The):  An  Anthology.  By 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  New  York.    >2. 

This  is  a  desirable  companion  book  to  the 
editor's  recent  anthology  of  the  Greek  poets, 
especially  since  an  anthology  of  the  Latin 
poets  is  much  rarer  than  those  of  their  mas- 
ters, the  Greeks.  The  selections,  chosen 
from  the  best  translations,  include  seventeen 
authors  from  Plautus  to  f uvenal,  the  last  in 
the  proper  chronological  order,  though  not 
in  the  order  foUowed  here.  The  largest 
space  is  given  to  the  greatest  names.  The 
genius  of  Horace,  the  most  modem  in  spirit 
of  them  all.  hardly  seems  adequately  repre- 
sented in  selections  almost  wholly  from  his 
odes ;  there  is  but  one,  yet  a  long  one,  from 
his  satires,  none  from  his  epistles,  none  from 
his  celebrated  piece  of  literary  criticism. 
"The  Art  of  Poetry."  It  is,  however,  a 
charming  collection,  in  which  few  will  miss 
any  favorites. 

Life  and  Work*  of  George  Herbert  (The). 
Newly  Arranged  and  Annotated  by  Georee  Her- 
bert Pabner.  In  J  vols,  niustrated.  Houghton. 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. "  »6,  net.  ' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  one  better 
adapted  to  give  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
"  Life  and  Works  of  George  Herbert"  than 
Professor  Pahner,  of  Harvard  University, 
who  has  done  his  work  of  biographer  and 
editor  eon  amore.  The  work  will  receive 
fuller  attention  at  our  hands  hereafter. 

Life  of  Reason  (The).  By  George  Santa- 
jana.  Vol.  IIL  Reaion  in  Religion.  Vol.  IV. 
RcaeoD  in  Art.  Charles  Scritaer's  Sons,  New 
York,    tl  per  vol. 

The  Life  of  Reason,  as  conceived  by  Pro- 
fessor Santayana,  progressively  approaches 
ideals  of  thought  and  action  through  the 
mastering  of  experience  by  reason.  The 
general  characteristics  of  his  treatment  of 
this  theme,  as  stated  in  our  recent  review 
(May  20)  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  the 
series,  are  manifest  in  those  now  before  us. 
What  is  styled  reason  appears  to  be  mere 
intellectualism,  graceful  and  keen,  and   it 
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imparts  its  defect  to  Its  ideals.  Tl>e  defect 
which  vitiates  the  treatment  of  reason  in 
religion  is  even  more  radical,  an  ignorance 
of  what  religion  is.  Much  is  said  of  the 
gods,  little  of  God ;  "  God  "  appears  to  con- 
note no  objective  reality,  but  simply  one's 
own  ideal  divinized.  How  little  Professor 
Santayana  knows  of  religion  by  experience 
appears  from  his  criticism  of  the  Mass  and 
the  Communion  as  exercisin?  "  vague  Dionys- 
iac  influences,"  from  which  "  it  would  be 
purely  fanciful  to  maintain  that  any  perma- 
nent moral  effect  comes  " — a,  statement  than 
which  it  would  be  hard  to  produce  anything 
more  contradictory  to  fact.  Hebraism  and 
Christianity  alike  are  subjected  to  strange 
misinterpretations.  The  book  of  Isaiah,  m 
which  any  careful  reader  can  see  Hebraism 
universalized  in  impartiality  to  every  race, 
refutes  the  notion  that  Hebraism  selfishly 
conceived  of  the  moral  government  of  things 
as  directed  "  for  the  final  glorification  of  the 
Jews."  As  to  Christianity,  the  paganizing 
It  suffered  after  its  alliance  with  tne  Roman 
Empire  is  said  to  have  "  immensely  im- 
proved "  it,  because  "  it  is  always  an  improve- 
ment in  religion,  whose  busmess  it  is  to 
express  and  inspire  spiritual  sentiment,  that 
it  should  learn  to  express  and  inspire  that 
sentiment  more  generously."  Professor  San- 
tayana, clearly  a  pagan,  does  ample  justice 
to  the  best  side  of  paganism.  On  the  subject 
of  reason  in  art  he  speaks  of  what  he  under- 
stands, and  more  instructively.  Taken  sep- 
arately, the  various  branches  of  art  are  m 
general  felicitously  discussed.  As  to  the 
primary  purpose  of  art  there  is  vacillation. 
Against  the  statement  that  the  fine  arts 
"  express  moral  and  political  greatness,  and 
serve  to  enhance  it,"  stands  the  dictum  that 
"the  value  of  art  lies  in  making  people 
happy."  The  tendency  is  to  a  materialistic 
view,  which  is  strongly  expressed  in  saying 
that  "  reason  ...  is  grounded  on  an  animal 
nature,  and  has  no  other  function  than  to 
serve  the  same."  Seldom  has  a  materialis- 
tic philosophy  been  presented  in  finer  liter- 
ary garb  than  in  this  series  of  volumes,  or 
with  stranger  contradictions  of  experiential 
facts ;  e.  g.,  "  No  religion  has  ever  given  a 
picture  of  deity  which  men  could  have 
miiiated  without  the  grossest  immorality." 

Nedra.  By  George  Barr  McCutcheon.  II- 
lustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  f  1.S0. 
The  readers  of  "  Beverly  of  Graustark  "  will 
doubtless  be  eager  to  compare  this  book  with 
its  popular  predecessors  from  Mr.  McCutch- 
eon's  pen.  The  story  is  lively,  entertaining, 
and  very  improbable.  The  first  half  is  spe- 
cially readable ;  the  last,  based  upon  a  situa- 
tion not  at  all  new,  is  a  disappointment. 

Paradise.     By    Alice    Brown.      Houghton, 
MifflinSc  Co.,  Boston.   $1.50. 

The  reader  of  American  fiction  has  come  to 
rely  upon  this  author  for  thoroughly  artistic 
handling  of  her  material  and  for  true  char- 
acter-depiction. The  present  story  is  not 
quite  as  ambitious  to  fill  the  place  of  a  fully 
rounded-out  novel  as  some  of  its  predeces- 


sors, but  it  is  perhaps  none  the  less  accq>t- 
able  for  that  reason.  Here,  in  a  little  stoiy 
of  country  life  and  country  character,  we 
have  at  least  five  personalities  clearly  and 
entertainingly  sketched,  with  a  story  of  love, 
disappointment,  and  sacrifice,  at  times  poign- 
ant m  its  depth  of  feeling,  but  nevertheless 
always  treated  with  an  underlying  sense  of 
humor.  The  fact  that  almost  all  of  the  char- 
acters are  quaint  and  in  a  gentle  way  queer 
may  perhaps  seem  to  some  a  detraction  from 
the  quality  of  the  book. 

Patricia:  A  Mother.    By  "Iota."    D.  Ap- 

pleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  )1.S0. 
There  is  considerable  strength  in  this  novel, 
of  which  maternal  love  is  tne  ruling  motive. 
Two  phases  of  this  love  are  contrasted — the 
selfish,  indulgent  love  that  debases  its  object 
and  the  strong  love  which  seeks  at  any  cost 
to  upbuild  character.  There  is  some  lack  of 
artistic  proportion  in  the  general  working  out 
of  the  story ;  the  virulence  and  uncharitabie- 
ness  of  country  town  gossip  are  possibly  over- 
done j  and  the  reader  is  sometimes  inclined 
to  think  that  the  lovely  Patricia  would  have 
had  fewer  troubles  if  she  had  always  exer- 
cised common  sense.  The  story  is  laid  in 
England. 

PatQr  in  the  City.  By  Carolyn  Wells.  Il- 
lustrated. Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  tl.2S. 
There  is  something  refined,  fresh,  and  prac- 
tical about  Miss  Wells's  stories  for  girls,  and 
readers  who  met  Patty  Fairfield  when  she 
was  keeping  house  for  her  father  in  a  sub- 
urban town  will  be  interested  to  know  how 
Patty  meets  the  conditions  of  life  in  New 
York,  where  she  resides  in  an  apartment 
overlooking  Central  Park,  attends  a  fashion- 
able school,  makes  new  friends,  and  keeps 
her  old  ones. 

Prophetic  Element  in  the  Old  Testament 
i(Tbe).  By  William  Rainey  Harper.  (Constract- 
ive  Bible  Studies  College  Series.)  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press,  Cnicaga  %\. 
This  is  the  needed  complement  to  Dr.  Har- 
per's work  on  "  The  Priestly  Element"  Part 
I., here  published,  concluding  with  Hosea,  is 
soon  to  be  followed  by  Part  1 1.  The  breadth 
of  conception  and  range  of  material  which  it 
presents  far  exceed  the  current  view  of  the 
subject.  The  prophetic  element,  as  the 
scholar  views  it,  is  found  in  every  period  of 
Biblical  history,  appearing  before  the  appear- 
ance of  prophets  recognized  as  such.  These 
studies  are  so  planned  as  to  encourage  the 
student  to  think  for  himself,  and  to  base  his 
thinking  on  Biblical  rather  than  on  second- 
hand material.  The  various  views  that  may 
be  ,  taken  of  mooted  points  are  impartially 
presented  to  the  student's  judgment,  together 
witiv  adequate  references  to  tne  literature  of 
the  subject.  This  valuable  work  inspires  an 
anxious  wish  that  the  fruitful  life  of  its  author 
may  long  be  spared. 

Purple  and  Fine   Linen.    By  Emily  Post 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.    (I  JO. 
Long  ago  it  was  known  that  the  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment ;  but 
there  are  still  many  lives  in  which  this  truth 
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has  not  taken  root  With  so  serious  a  pur- 
pose, this  gay  little  story  of  fashionable 
New  York  is  written.  A  perfectly  well  con- 
sidered and  suitable  marriage  comes  near 
shipwreck  because,  as  one  of  the  characters 
remarks,  husbands  and  wives  are  drawn  to- 
gether much  more  by  what  they  have  to  do 
without  than  by  all  the  things  they  have. 
These  two  had  everything,  and  came  near 
missing  both  honor  and  happiness.  There  is 
some  clever  characterization  of  modern  soci- 
ety, and  several  individuals  stand  out  clearly 
as  real  people. 

Red  Chief  (The).     By  Everett  T.  Tomlinson. 

niustnted.    Houghton,  Mifflin   &  Co.,  Boston. 

*1J0. 
A  recital  of  the  adventurous  couriers  sent 
with  messages  from  Cherry  Valley  during 
the  Revolution.  It  begins  with  a  council  of 
the  Six  Nations  and  ends  with  the  Cherry 
Valley  Massacre.  Brant,  the  Red  Chief, 
appears  incidentally  once  or  twice.  As  a 
story  the  book  lacks  point,  consecutiveness, 
unity ;  historically  it  may  have  some  value. 

Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary  (The).  By  Anne 
Warner.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  New  York.  »1.50. 
Miss  Warner's  previous  book, "  Susan  Clegg 
and  her  Friena  Mrs.  Lathrop,"  was  full  of 
real  humor  and  good  character  delineation. 
In  this  story,  however,  she  has  only  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  broad  farce.  The 
spectacle  of  an  old  lad^  of  seventy,  nearly 
stone  deaf,  on  her  first  visit  to  the  city  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  scapegrace  nephew,  and 
plunging  mto  the  gayeties  of  the  town  with 
abandon,  is  neither  edifying  nor  convincing. 

RoUo    Books   (The).     By   Jacob    Abbott. 

Rollo  Leamlne  to  Talk.  Rollo  Learning  to 
Read.  RoUo  at  AVork.  RoUo  at  Play.  Rollo 
at  School.  RoUo'a  Vacation.  Rollo's  Experi- 
ment*. RoUo'e  Muaeum.  Rollo'i  Traveli. 
RoUo'a  Correepondence.  Rollo'i  Philosophy— 
'^Vater.  RoUo'a  Phlloeophy— Air.  Rollo's  Phi- 
losophy—Pire.  Rollo's  Philosophy— Sky.  Illus- 
trated. Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Per  vol.,  50c. 

The  reviewer  is  a  little  amused  on  seeing  on 
the  title-pages  of  this  edition  of  the  RoUo 
Books  the  phrase,  "  A  New  Edition,  Revised 
by  the  Author,"  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
author  has  been  dead  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the 
books  are  printed  on  good  paper  and  are 
well  bound.  Many  people  of  middle  age 
who  enjoyed  the  Kollo  Books  when  they 
were  children  may  be  pleased  to  have  the 
series  in  this  form  for  their  own  children. 
It  is  true  that  the  taste  in  juvenile  literature 
has  changed  somewhat  since  these  books 
were  written  ;  but  that  there  is  still  a  demand 
for  them  shows  that  they  have  qualities  that 
make  them  pleasing  as  well  as  instructive  to 
youn^  people,  apart  from  any  C|uestion  as  to 
the  tjme  at  whicn  they  were  written. 

Saint   Abigail   of  the  Pines.    By  William 

Allen  Knight  The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.  (1. 
A  tender,  poetic  story  of  the  New  England 
coast  and  of  seafaring  folk ;  of  a  great  wrong 
and  deep  repentance ;  of  a  voyage  on  a  whal- 
ing-ship and  struggles  with  monsters  of  the 
deepi  &  description  so  graphic  that  it  seems, 


as  it  purports  to  be,  the  utterance  of  one 
who  took  active  part. 

St.  Cuthberf  8.  By  Robert  E.  Knowles.  The 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  »l.50. 
The  pastor  of  a  large  Presbyterian  church  in 
Canada  gives  here  m  semi-romantic  form  the 
story  of  his  parish.  Most  of  his  characters 
speak  Scotch  dialect  The  book  is  not  with- 
out passages  rich  in  humor  and  pathos,  but 
it  is  too  didactic,  and  in  some  particulars 
lacks  the  restraint  which  many  readers  would 
naturally  expect  of  a  clerical  pen. 

Select  Notes.  A  Commentary  on  the  Inter- 
national Sunday-School  Lessons.  By  Rev.  F.  N. 
Peloubet,  D.D.  The  \V.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Boston. 
11.25. 

Dr.  Peloubet's  annual  volumes,  adapted  to 
all  grades  of  Sunday-school  teaching,  have 
long  been  known,  looked  for,  and  welcomed. 
As  an  illustrated  commentary,  designed  for 
an  edifying  and  non-critical  treatment  of 
selected  fragments  of  the  Bible,  they  are 
unexcelled.  But  is  it  quite  fair,  as  in  the 
lesson  on  "Jesus  on  the  Cross,"  to  turn  a 
Unitarian  minister's  friendly  criticism  upon 
Unitarian  preaching  into  a  polemic  thrust  ? 
Apart  from  this  the  work  is  free  from  secta- 
rianism. 

Starvecrow  Farm.    By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York.  »1  Jo. 
Mr.  Weyman,  whose  first  novels  of  French 
life  and  adventure  set  the  fashion  for  a  flood 
of  "  swashbuckling "  romances,  and  set  a 
standard  attained  by  few  of  his  imitators, 
needs  no  recommendation  as  a  story-teller. 
But  a  story-teller,  even  the  best,  has  no  rig^t 
systematically  to  outrage  the  feelings  and 
sympathies  of  his  readers.  Mr.  Weyman  in 
this  book  subjects  his  heroine,  a  dainty, 
refined  young  girl,  to  ill-treatment,  ranging 
from  mere  insult  to  downright  brutality,  at 
the  hands  of  every  character  in  the  book, 
with  one  insignificant  exception.  Such  a 
literary  impropriety  is  unworthy  of  his  art. 

Sunrise  Acres.    By  Benjamin  Brace.    Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  |ll.50. 
A  situation  improbable  to  the  verge  of  being 
fantastic  is  worked  out  with  cleverness  and 
humor  in  the  first  half  of  this  novel ;  the  last 
half  is  not  so  good,  is  rather  tedious,  and 
exhibits  a  strained  effort  after  some  of  the 
features  which  made  "  David  Harum  "  popu- 
lar. 

Time,  the   Comedian.     By    Kate   Jordan. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  J1.50. 
A  bright,  entertaining  society  novel,  not  with- 
out a  moral  for  light,  frivolous,  and  selfish 
people  of  both  sexes.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  Paris  and  New  York  and  a  suburban 
town  near  the  latter,  but  too  far  from  it  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  the  wife  of  a  New 
Yorker  whose  business  exigencies  compel 
his  residence  there. 

Tales  of  the  Fish  Patrol.  By  Jack  London. 
Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  (1.50. 
The  broad  bays  about  San  Francisco,  and 
the  rivers  that  run  into  them,  are  great  sources 
of  revenue  to  fishermen  of  several  diveiie 
nationalities— Chinese,  Italians,  and  Greeks. 
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The  life  of  the  fish  patrol,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
enforce  the  fishing  laws,  furnishes  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  adventures,  exciting  and 
often  dangerous.  The  stories  in  this  volume 
describe  some  of  these  adventures  simply 
but  dramatically.  It  is  ostensibly  a  book  for 
bovs,  but  it  is  good  reading  for  others  as 

True  Story  of  Paul  Revere  (The).  By 
Charles  Ferris  Gettemy.  Illustrated.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  (I.SO,  net.  ( Postage,  15c.) 
In  this  accurate  and  entertaining  record  Re- 
vere, if  stripped  of  some  idealization  engen- 
dered by  Longfellow's  beautiful  poem,  is 
shown  to  have  been  a  useful,  active  citizen, 
and  a  patriotic  messenger  on  more  occasions 
than  that  of  which  Longfellow  wrote.  He 
was  an  engraver,  cartoonist,  coppersmith, 
and  a  progressive,  public-spirited  man  of 
business.  The  book  shows  scholarly  work, 
and  is  of  value  historically  apart  from  its 
narrative  of  Paul  Revere. 

Vital' Questions.  By  Henry  Dwight  Chapin, 
M.D.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
>l,net.  (Postage,  10c.) 
On  such  questions  none  is  supposed  more 
competent  to  speak,  or  is  more  attentively 
heard,  than  one  whose  daily  practice  as  a 
physician  obliges  him  to  study  them.  Of 
various  kinds,  sociological,  physiological, 
educational,  religious,  they  are  here  discussea 
in  the  light  of  wide  experience,  and  in  a 
lucid,  judicious,  and  practically  helpful  way. 
Dr.  Cnapin  predicts  trul^  that  "  advanced 
sociology  will  devote  its  principal  energies  to 
avoiding  the  production  of  the  unfit,  and 
then  by  proper  isolation  see  to  it  that  they 
do  not  survive  beyond  one  generation."  He 
is  right  also  in  telling  the  churches  that  they 
have  vacated  and  should  resume  their  place 
of  moral  leadership.  They  dogmatize  too 
much,  he  says,  on  man's  relations  to  God, 
while  the^  neglect  man's  relations  to  man, 
and  this  is  a  main  cause  of  the  loss  of  faith 
to-day  J  for  "faith  will  be  kept  alive  not  by 
analysis  and  reasoning,  but  by  living  for 
others."  Dr.  Chapin's  book  is  a  valuable 
help  to  the  thougntful  living  which  is  the 
proper  basis  both  of  the  simple  and  the 
strenuous  life. 

Wanderer  in  Holland  (A).    By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

Illustrated.     The   Hacmillan  Co.,   New  York. 

tUS,  net. 
Mr.  Lucas  exactljr  expresses  in  his  title  his 
attitude  toward  his  subject  He  altogether 
renounces  any  attempt  to  be  "  informing  "  or 
authoritative,  but  wanders  pleasantly  from 
beaten  paths  in  writing  as  in  traveling,  with 
a  literary  result  abounding  in  charm  and 
atmosphere.  His  personal  impressions  are 
of  customs  and  peculiarities  rather  than  of 
dry  detail  or  statistics,  and  their  relation 

gives  play  to  a  pleasant  imaginative  and 
iscursive  style.  In  short,  the  bm)k  is  notable 
among  books  of  travel  and  description  for 
its  readable  qualities  and  discriminating  and 
individual  taste.  The  plan  of  illustration  is 
admirable ;  it  includes  twenty  views  in  color 


and  a  lai^er  number  of  reproductions  in 
photograph  of  the  pictures  of  Dutch  painters. 

When  the  Song  Be^^ns.  By  J.  R.  Miller. 
Thomas  V.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York.  6Sc,  net. 
A  new  book  may  be  looked  for  from  Dr. 
Miller  every  year.  The  world  needs  religion 
set  forth  in  terms  of  conduct,  "  living  epis- 
tles." This  is  Dr.  Miller's  aim.  To  look 
upon  the  world,  its  opportunities,  its  burdens, 
its  discipline,  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  is  the 
teaching  of  this  volume,  the  first  of  whose 
short  chapters  gives  its  title  to  the  series. 

Where    Copper    Was    King.     By   James 
North  Wright.    Small,  Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston. 

A  laudable  and  conscientious  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  elements  of  romance  ana  heroism 
which -no  doubt  marked  the  early  days  of  the 
discovery  of  copper  in  the  wild  regions  about 
Lake  Superior.  The  author  has  not  the  gift 
of  imaginative  writing  to  a  great  d^jee,  but 
tells  a  straightforward  story  of  actual  hap- 
penings, lightened  by  descriptions  of  noble 
scenery. 

With  Spurs  of  Gold.  By  Frances  Nimmo 
Greene  and  Dolly  Williams  Kirk.  Illiistrated. 
Uttle,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  f  1.50. 
With  a  brief  historical  introduction,  die 
fascinating  old  legends  of  knighthood  are 
told  once  more  for  young  readers.  Roland 
and  Oliver,  The  Cid,  Godfrey  de  Bouilton, 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  The  Chevalier  Bay- 
ard, and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  pass  in  noble 
array.  A  number  of  famous  poems  accom- 
pany the  excellent  prose'  in  which  these  tales 
are  set. 

With  the  Empress  Dowager.    By  Katharine 

A.  Carl.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  $2,  net. 
From  this  book  the  reader  obtains  a  g^phic 
idea  of  the  Chinese  Empress  Dowager.  The 
author  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a  writer.  She 
has  painted  four  portraits  of  the  Empress, 
one  of  them  for  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 
Before  all  this  work  was  over,  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Empress's  habits  and  character 
was  obtained,  so  different  from  that  generally 
held  as  abundantiy  to  warrant  the  publica- 
tion of  the  present  volume.  Miss  Cari  was 
a  guest  in  the  Empress's  palace  for  neariy  a 
year,  and  thus  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
"  breaking  the  record  '  as  to  foreign  sojourns 
in  the  palace  of  a  Chinese  sovereign,  for  it 
is  said  that  during  the  centuries  wluch  have 
elapsed  since  Marco  Polo's  time  no  foreigner 
has  ever  enjoyed  such  a  privilege.  This  <^ 
portunity  was  obtained  for  Miss  Carl  through 
the  influence  of  Mrs.  Conger,  wife  of  the 
American  Minister.  It  is  believed  that  the 
present  volume  contains  the  first  accurate 
and  satisfactory  information  concerning  the 
personal  appearance  and  characteristics  of 
an  interesting  imperial  personagje.  But  to 
the  author  she  was  more  than  interestiiig. 
Miss  Carl  says:  "  I  found  her  Majesty  by 
far  the  most  fascinating  personality  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  study  at  such 
close  range. 
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An  Experiment  in  Industrial  Education 
To  tk*  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

An  experiment  at  Dublin,  New  Hampshire, 
this  summer  was  suggested  by  a  paper  which 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  publishea  giving  an 
account  of  summer  work  at  Ashfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. If  good  things  could  be  done  in 
Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  why  not  in  Dublin, 
New  Hampshire  ?  So  we  announced  an  Arts 
and  Crafts  School  to  be  held  twice  a  week 
in  the  Town  Hall.  We  offered  sloyd,  sewing, 
embroidery,  clay  modeling,  singing,  drawing, 
and  pillow  lace,  and  there  was  prompt  re- 
sponse from  all  the  children  of  the  town, 
including  many  of  the  summer  visitors.  The 
teaching  was  done  mainlv  by  summer  resi- 
dentSp  and  was  voluntary,  but  we  paid  a  small 
sum  for  the  help  of  two  experts. 

We  count  these  among  tne  results : 

1.  Summer  and  winter  children  were  thrown 
together,  and  established  friendly  relations, 
and  so  did  many  of  their  parents. 

2.  Many  children  came  from  far,  and  this 
suggests  that  it  will  be  possible  for  the  town 
to  have  one  large,  strong  school  in  the  win- 
ter, instead  of  four  or  five  very  small  district 
schools. 

3.  At  the  outset  public  sentiment  was 
against  industrial  training.  Now  it  favors 
it,  and  it  will  probably  b>e  mtroduced  into  the 
public  schools.  Neighboring  towns  have 
beard  of  our  experiment  and  are  moving  in 
the  same  direction. 

4.  Some  idea  of  handicraft  was  implanted 
in  the  minds  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  a  new 
outlook  given  to  them. 

Perhaps  some  day  our  American  people 
will  be  noted  for  skill  in  forms  of  hand-work, 
as  the  Swiss  are  for  carving  or  the  Persians 
for  rug-making.  Now  we  only  know  how  to 
run  machines.  R.  Ridner. 

Boston,Msu5acIiasetis. 

A  Correction 

T0  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Will  you  kindly  insert  in  an  early  issue  of 
The  Outlook  the  following  correction  of  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Wild  Animal  in  Art," 
which  appeared  in  your  magazine  of  Septem- 
ber 23,  1905,  and  greatly  oolige  the  under- 
signed? 

My  sojourn  abroad  of  twelve  years  was 
spent  in  Paris — nine  years  being  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  study  of  wild  ani- 
mals, the  feline  in  particular;  in  drawing, 
painting,  and  modeling  from  them,  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  under  M.  Emanuel  Fr^ 
miet,  and  in  private  manageries.  The  first 
recognition  received  as  a  specialist  of  the 
feline  was  in  1901,  from  the  New  York  ZoS- 
l<^cal  Society,  to  execute  all  the  sculpture 
decorations  for  the  new  lion  house  in  the 
New  York  Zodlogical  Park,  Bronx.  The 
sculpture  consists  of  four  sentinel  lions  (in 
marole),  two  pediments  (in  stone),  two  pedi- 


ments (in  terra-cotta),  six  \xc^,t  heads  (in 
stone),  and  forty  large  heads  with  ornament 
(in  terra-cotta)  for  the  cornice.  To  complete 
this  work  two  and  one-half  years  were  re- 
quired. Eli  Harvey. 

With  the  Tennessee  Coal-Miners 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 
There  are  over  fifteen  thousand  men  eit- 

faged  in  the  mining  industry  of  Tennessee, 
'radically  no  religious  or  educational  work 
is  undertaken  for  the  men  in  the  mining 
camps  of  the  State.  In  response  to  this 
need  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
has  entered  the  coal  fields  at  Petros,  Tennes- 
see, to  help  the  hundreds  of  men  who  dig 
coal  in  the  Big  Brushy  Mountain.  Big 
Brushy  is  a  part  of  the  Cfumberland  system 
in  East  Tennessee.  This  camp  is  located 
seventy-five  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Knox- 
ville.  The  coal  company  has  provided  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  with  a 
building  which  is  divided  into  a  reading- 
room,  auditorium, gymnasium, and  bath-room. 
The  Association  now  has  to  raise  funds  with 
which  to  cany  on  the  work. 

Governor  John  I.  Cox,  of  Tennessee,  de^ 
livered  the  chief  address  at  the  initial  meet- 
ing of  this  Association  a  few  weeks  since. 
He  made  a  strong  practical  talk  on  the 
making  of  manly  men,  which  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  miners.  Governor  Cox  pro- 
ceeded to  show  his  faith  by  his  works,  and 
headed  a  list  with  a  subscription  to  the 
Miners'  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  need  of  helping  men  spiritually,  intellect- 
ually, and  physically  at  the  coal  mines  is  a 
great  undertaking,  with  many  discourage- 
ments in  the  way ;  but  the  workers  believe 
their  efforts  are  owned  and  blessed  of  God, 
and  they  %<>  forward  trusting  in  his  promises. 

Those  who  work  in  the  mines  are  all 
Americans,  most  of  whom  are  young.  The 
monotony  of  the  daily  toil  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have  recreation  during 
their  leisure  hours.  They  are  compelled,  in 
most  cases,  to  get  this  in  undesirable  sur- 
roundings. The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation comes  to  these  young  men  in  a 
practical  way  to  help  them  to  bve  a  manly 
life  and  to  touch  their  lives  personally  for 
Christ. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  raise  funds 
with  which  to  equip  the  Miners'  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  This  special 
work  among  the  miners  is  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions.  Small  or  large 
amounts  will  be  gratefully  received  and 
wisely  expended.  Friends  ot  the  Association 
can  tie  of  great  assistance  by  helping  to  fur- 
nish the  different  rooms,  and  thus  make  them 
as  bright  and  cheery  as  possible.  Contribu- 
tions may  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  Miners' 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Petros, 
Tennessee,  who  will  acknowledge  the  same, 
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and  answer  all  inquiries  as  to  the  work  and 
its  needs.  •  • 

The  Creek  Church 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

When  a  man  does  so  good  a  piece  of  work 
as  the  article  of  September  16  entitled  "The 
Russo-Greek  Church,"  it  seems  a  pity  to 
pick  flaws  in  any  part  of  it :  and  yet,  for  the 
sake  of  exact  history,  I  haa  hoped  to  see  it 
done  by  some  one  more  competent  than  my- 
self in  regard  to  at  least  one  of  the  facts  on 
which  the  author  bases  his  interesting  con- 
trast between  the  Roman  and  the  Greek 
Church.  The  whole  thing  is  both  timely  and 
suggestively  true,  but  the  strength  of  the  ar- 
gument is  not  increased  by  his  unfortunate 
introduction  of  the  Nicene  Creed  as  "  ante- 
dating '  the  Apostles'  Creed '  by  centuries." 
This  is  not  true,  and  has  the  sound  of  some 
of  the  exaggerated  statements  of  recent 
insurance  "experts"  rather  than  that  of  a 
close  observer  and  accurate  historian.  It  is, 
in  the  first  place,  scarcely  wise  to  try  to  put 
the  Nicene  Creed  forward  as  the  creed  of  the 
East  in  contrast  to  the  Apostles'  as  the  creed 
of  the  West,  for  the  Nicene  is  distinctively 
the  authoritative  expression  of  the  whole 
undivided  Church,  and  the  influence  of  Rome 
in  its  establishment  (to  say  the  least)  was  not 
less  than  that  of  the  East.  Furthermore,  it 
is  not  to  be  unqualifiedly  dated  "  a.d.  32S," 
for,  so  far  as  known,  it  had  no  existence  as 
it  stands  to^ay  before,  say,  363,  and  its  first 
promulgation  as  the  creed  of  Christianity 
was  at  Chalcedon  in  451.  Such  names  as 
Stanley  and  Harnack  can  be  used  as  authori- 
ties for  asserting  that  the  present  Nicene 
Creed  of  Greek,  Roman,  Anglican,  and  other 
churches  is  not  even  an  enlarged  form  of  the 
creed  of  a.d.  325,  but  was  the  work  of  a 
period  covering  three  General  Councils,  those 
of  A.D.  381,  431,  and  451 — not  taking  its 
present  place  in  the  Church  much  before  the 
year  500,  if  then. 

Now,  the  general  agreement  is  that  the 
present  form  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  was 
known  and  used  about  the  same  time,  and 
that  it  goes  back  in  all  fundamental  respects 
to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  and  is 
therefore  the  oldest  creed  of  Christendom. 
Professor  A.  C.  McGiffert  says :  "  The  pres- 
ent form  is  simply  an  expansion  of  a  briefer 
creed  which  dates  from  a  much  earlier  period 
and  is  commonly  known  among  scholars  as 
the  Old  Roman  Symbol,"  whicn  "  must  have 
originated  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  second 
century."  He  is  not  as  decisive  as  Professor 
A.  V.  G.  Allen  in  making  the  Old  Roman 
Symbol  and  the  Apostles'  Creed  one  and  the 
same,  arising  "  as  a  protest  against  Gnosti- 


cism "  ("  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought^" 
p.  112);  but  his  practical  conclusion  is  in 
agreement.  It  is  as  much  within  reason  thus 
to  date  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  to  call  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
began  in  1789,  but  received  various -amend- 
ments up  to  the. year  1870,  Is  it  not  one 
and  the  same  Constitution  Ml  through  ?  aiid 
is  the  Apostles'  Creed  not  one  and  tne  same 
from  the  present  to  the  sixth  century,  and 
from  then  to  at  least  the  year  175  ? 

If  this  is  so,  the  question  of  "  antedating  " 
will  have  to  be  left  out  when  on&  is  attempt- 
ing to  put  the  Russo-Greek  Church  in  me 
right  light.  The  Apostles'  Creed,  in  its 
nresent  form  is  practically  as.  old  as  the 
Nicene  Creed  .  in  its  '  present '  form,  even 
with  the  filio'que  left  out  Were  one  to 
trace  the  Nicene  Greenback  throilgh  diat 
of  Csesarea  or  of  Jet^alem,  of  which  it 
is  doubtless  tiie  legitimate  successor,  and 
descendant,  the  point  of  relative  ag^s  vouM 
still  be  left ,  unsettled,  though  the  weight  of 
evidence-would  probably  remain  on  die  sM* 
of  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It  is  interesting,  in 
this  connection,  to  know  that  in  recent  lec- 
tures Professor  A.  V.  Gy/jten  has  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  Ola  ^oman  Symbol,  tut 
Apostles'  Creed,  is  itself  of  Eastern  origio, 
antedating  the  earliest  date  yet  given  it 
This  might  help  Mr.  GrifGs  to  claim  both 
the  Nicene  and  Apostles'  Creeds  for  the 
Eastern  Church,  but  it  would  be  fairer  and 
more  historical  to  overlook  differences  of 
age  in  Churches  that  are  equally  Apostolic  in 
origin. 

As  an  Anglican  Churchman  the  writer  of 
this  may  rejoice  that  the  light  of  better  infor- 
mation given  out  by  Mr.  GriflSs  will  do  much 
to  remove  the  shadow  of  suspicion  hitherto 
resting  on  the  Russian  Church,  as  a  possible 
ally  of  the  English  and  American  Episcopal 
Churches.  Many  of  us  had  suspected,  incited 
thereto  by  frequent  dark  pictures  of  affairs 
ecclesiastical  in  Russia,  that  union  was  worse 
than  an  "iridescent  dream;"  but  this  later 
and  more  favorable  sketch  puts  it  among  the 
not  faroff  possibilities  that  both  Anglican 
and  Greek  Churches  may  not  only  yet  come 
to  know  one  another  better,  but  also  come  to 
know  and  practice  pure  Christianity  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cause  the  whole  world.  East 
and  West,  including  even  Rome  (its  once 
reputed  center),  to  come  and  say,  "  We  will 
go  with  you,  for  we  have  heard  that  God  is 
with  vou."  If  such  articles  as  "  The  Russo- 
GreeK  Church "  help  toward  this  end,  then 
they  will  have  praise  enough,  and  the  world's 
peace  will  be  nigh  at  hand. 

James  Sheerin. 

Clinton,  Massachusetts. 
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Although  there  are  no 
**"  ^^^Jtr^"  elections  for  National 

office»  tbis  fall,  there 
have  been  few  political  campaigns  when 
Toters — in  parts  of  Ae  country  at  least — 
have  been  roused  more  genuinely  than 
they  have  been  this  past  month.  The 
reason  for  the  concern  with  which  men 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  in 
New  York,  Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  elsewhere,  have  discussed 
the  tickets  for  which  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  vote,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
As  if  by  common  consent,  there  has 
been  a  campaign  waged  against  boss 
rule.  How  successful  that  campaign 
has  been  will  be  known  before  this  issue 
of  The  Outlook  can  reach  its  readers. 
The  election  takes  place  between  the 
time  The  Outlook  goes  to  press  and  the 
time  it  is  distributed  by  mail.  What- 
ever the  outcome,  there  are  certain  facts 
which  this  fall  campaign  have  already 
established.  One  is  that  a  genuine  local 
issue,  involving  a  principle  of  morals  or 
right,  government,  does  not  need  the 
adventitious  aid  of  an  appeal  to  Na- 
tional partisanship.  Indeed,  if  the  local 
issue  is  made  strong  enough,  appeals 
for  party  support  in  disregard  of  the 
issue  can  be  made  ridiculous.  In  Penn- 
sylvania the  Republican  ring  has  failed 
to  secure  the  services  of  even  so  strenu- 
ous a  partisan  as  Senator  Foraker.  In 
New  York  City  the  same  fact  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  course  which  Mayor 
McClellan  has  taken.  Two  years  ago  he 
was  appealing  to  the  voters  as  a  partisan, 
and  arguing  for  partisan  government  of 
cities.  This  year  he  has  not  only  omitted 
all  appeal  for  support  as  a  partisan,  but 
he  has  found  it  necessary  to  reverse  his 
former  doctrine  and  to  beseech  Republi- 
cans to  vote  for  him,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  Democrat,  on  the  principle 
of  non-partisanship.  In  Ohio  this  same 
principle  of  non-partisanship  has  received 
impetus  by  the  declaration  of  Secretary 


Taft  that  if  publip  duty  permitted  him 
to  be  at  home  in  Cincinnati  on  election 
day  he  should  vote  against  the  municipal 
ticket  nominated  by  the  Republican 
machine.  Another  fact  which  has  been 
proved  is  that  the  boss  is  not  as  firmly 
intrenched  as  he  presumes  to  be.  In  New 
York  Charles  F.  Murphy  and  B.  B.  Odell, 
Jr.,  have  been  treated  with  scant  respect 
by  their  own  henchmen.  In  Philadelphia, 
in  Ohio,  and  in  San  Francisco  the  bosses 
have  been  put  upon  the  defensive.  In 
Maryland  leaders  of  both  parties,  includ- 
ing the  Democratic  Governor  of  the 
State  and  the  Republican  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  have  united  in  opposing  a 
measure  designed  to  rivet  boss  rule 
upon  the  State.  In  Essex  County,  New 
Jersey,  the  boss  has  been  put  at  the 
mercy  of  a  candidate  in  his  own  party 
by  a  simple  appeal  to  the  people.  An- 
other fact  that  has  been  established,  and 
not  less  important  than  these,  is  that 
conditions  do  not  need  to  deteriorate 
into  the  vileness  of  open  vice  and  out- 
rageous criminal  corruption  in  order  to 
become  unendurable.  It  is  true  that  in 
Philadelphia  the  struggle  is  against  politi- 
cal evils  in  some  of  their  most  repulsive 
forms,  but  in  New  York  the  struggle  has 
been  against  the  more  abstract  evil  of 
boss  rule  and  a  less  repulsive  corruption 
which  has  been  called  "honest  graft" 
The  mere  fact  that  an  irresponsible  boss 
has  controlled  nominations  in  New  York 
has  been  made  the  occasion  of  an  im- 
precedented  revolt,  and  the  mere  fact 
that  men  in  official  positions  have  used 
their  knowledge  acquired  in  the  course 
of  their  duties  to  give  them  advantage 
in  speculative  transactions  has  aroused 
a  protest  not  unlike  that  which  was  once 
directed  against  the  crudest  form  of 
blackmail.  No  disappointing  outcome 
in  any  part  of  the  country  can  deprive 
the  American  people  of  the  moral  stimu- 
lus which  the  campaign  itself  has  ere- 
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There  could  be  no  more 
"tSTw^?'    encouraging   proof  of  the 

soundness  of  American  pa- 
triotism than  the  universal  indignation 
felt  in  New  York  City  last  week  at  the 
misuse  of  the  National  flag.  It  is  bad 
enough  to  have  the  flag  of  the  country 
made  a  partisan  emblem  by  any  politi- 
cal organization  through  the  tacking  to 
it  of  candidates'  names  and  factional 
war-cries ;  but  it  became  unendurable 
when  Tammany,  the  association  that 
has  most  notoriously  grown  old  in  graft 
and  intrigue  and  political  buying  and 
selling,  had  the  insolence  to  declare  by 
symbol  that  to  it  only  could  the  interests 
of  those  who  love  the  flag  be  intrusted. 
There  has  been  in  times  past  a  great 
deal  of  bad  taste  and  thoughtless  dis- 
respect exhibited  in  the  use  of  the  flag 
for  business  or  advertising  purposes; 
much  of  this  ill-judged  display  followed 
the  outburst  of  enthusiasm  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War,  when  almost  every 
one  had  the  stars  and  stripes  printed  on 
his  letter-paper,  and  every  other  store 
was  the  "  Union  "  shop  or  market.  Ex- 
cess of  patriotic  zeal  in  this  direction 
has  rightly  been  curbed  by  statute,  Fed- 
eral and  State ;  and  now  it  is  positively 
forbidden  in  New  York  City,  for  instance, 
to  display  in  streets  or  otherwise  publicly 
the  American  flag  with  any  printed  or 
written  matter  whatever  attached  to  it 
There  were  several  instances  of  the  vio- 
lation of  this  ordinance  in  the  campaign 
just  closed,  and  the  application  of  the 
law  was  tardy  and  ineffective.  Public 
sentiment  should  in  future  campaigns, 
regardless  of  party,  insist  on  most  exact 
and  rigid  deference  to  this  proper  regu- 
lation. But  the  instance  mentioned 
above  was  far  more  than  an  exhibition 
of  bad  taste ;  it  was  an  insult  to  all  hon- 
est patriots,  an  unparalleled  piece  of  inso- 
lence, a  public  assumption  of  exclusive 
virtue  by  a  notorious  political  prostitute. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  calumny  on  the  men 
and  party  it  was  meant  to  attack.  There 
is  not  and  never  has  been  any  political 
faction  of  appreciable  size  in  New  York, 
or  in  the  country,  that  hates  American 
institutions  or  the  American  flag.  How- 
ever wild  or  chimerical  or  radical  the 
views  advocated  by  the  Municipal  Own- 
AKkin  party  may  seem  to  some,   and 


however  obnoxious  may  be  the  pers(m> 
ality  of  their  candidate,  it  was  a  gross 
libel  for  their  opponents  to  place  the  red 
flag  upon  a  banner  and  declare  that  &e 
Hearst  party  stood  for  anairchy,  while 
by  the  side  of  the  symbol  of  revolution 
was  placed  the  American  flag  with  the 
brazen  assertion  that  it  was  to  be  upheld 
by  Tammany  exclusively.  The  crowds 
that  hooted  the  display  and  furiously 
denounced  it  were  perfectly  right  in  so 
doing,  and  it  is  to  the  honor  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  calumniated  party  that  they 
tore  down  the  red  flag  and  trampled  it 
under  foot.  This  is  not  Russia;  the 
emblem  of  revolution  is  not  needed  here ; 
our  radicals  mean  to  gain  their  ends  by 
argument,  lawful  agitation,  and  the  ballot- 
box,  and  if  defeated  at  the  polls  will 
behave  like  good  democrats  and  good 
citizens. 

« 

Reform  in  the        '^^^  appointment  of 
Oov«rnm«nt  Printing    Mr.  Charles  A.  Stil- 
offlce  lings,   of    Boston,  as 

Public  Printer  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
definite  and  effective  step  towards  the 
reform  and  retrenchment  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  which,  as  The 
Outiook  pointed  out  in  its  issue  for 
October  14,  is  so  much  needed.  Mr. 
Stillings  is  a  comparatively  young  man, 
free  from  entangling  political  affiliations, 
and  is  an  experienced  managing  printer. 
With  these  qualifications  he  should  be 
able,  if  he  is  persistent  and  if  he  receives 
proper  Congressional  support,  not  only  to 
reduce  the  cost  but  to  improve  the  qu^ity 
of  the  enormous  volume  of  printed  matter 
turned  out  annually  by  the  Government. 
If  Mr.  Stillings  proves  to  be  the  man  of 
character  and  technical  skill  that  the 
President  by  appointinghim  shows  he  be- 
lieves him  to  be,  he  will  exercise  no  small 
influence  upon  Congrressional  action  with 
regard  to  Government  printing.  The 
Public  Printer  can  himself  put  a  stop  to 
corruption,  waste,  or  inefficiency  in  the 
mechanical  and  business  administration 
of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  but 
Congress  must  determine  what  reports, 
papers,  and  books  are  to  be  printed  and 
in  what  quantities  and  manner  they  are 
to  be  distributed.  The  Congressional 
investigation  now  in  progress  in  Wasb- 
ington  by  the  Committee  of  which  Rep- 
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resentative  Landis  is  chairman  has 
brou^t  out  some  interesting  testimony 
regarding  what  may  &iirly  be  called  cor- 
rupt extravagance  in  Congressional  print- 
ing. Speeches,  reports,  and  illustrated 
books  are  printed  in  such  numbers  that 
diey  cannot  be  disposed  of  even  by  free 
distribution  under  Congressmen's  and 
Senators'  franks,  and  the  Sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  Senate  testified  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  rent  an  abandoned 
car-bam  in  which  to  store  this  worthless 
but  costly  material.  The  amount  spent 
by  the  Government  Printing  Oflfice  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  last  June  was 
over  ^6,700,000 ;  the  estimated  budget 
promises  a  saving  of  over  $900,000.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Stillings 
can  make  this  estimated  economy  a  real 
one.  In  order  that  he  may  have  fair 
play  his  salary  should  be  increased  by 
Congress  from  the  entirely  inadequate 
sum  of  $4,500  which  now  goes  with  the 
office ;  and  he  should  be  freed  from  the 
irritating  obstructions  which  have  in  the 
past  been  placed  in  the  way  of  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  by  political  place-hunters.  We 
hope  that  die  Landis  Committee  may 
recommend  to  Congress  some  plan  for 
selling  Government  publications  through 
the  local  post-offices.  Such  a  plan  has 
already  been  oudined  by  The  Outlook. 
It  would  not  only  save  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure but  would  insure  the  reading 
of  Government  reports  by  those  who 
really  need  them. 


Although,  unfortunately, 
^SrSTlZ^   the  press  in  the  South, 

as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  fails  to  lead  public  opinion  as 
it  should,  it  does  reflect  measurably  the 
most  significant  changes  in  ix>pular  sen- 
timent and  feeling,  and  it  is  skillful  in 
selecting  for  utterance  those  views  which 
will  have  the  greatest  political  weight. 
ITie  fact,  therefore,  that  Southern  news- 
papers of  Deihocratic  adherence  express 
admiration  for  President  Roosevelt,  and 
confess  a  change  in  attitude  toward  him, 
is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the 
belief  which  we  have  already  expressed, 
diat  the  President  has  won  from  the 
people  of  the  South  a  warm  allegiance, 
tbe  more  striking  that  it  is  not  politicali 


but  personal.  The  Nashville  "  Ameri- 
can," which  has  had  some  bitter  things 
to  say  about  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  past, 
acknowledges  that  the  President's  former 
unpopularity  in  the  South  was  brou^^t 
about  by  acts  which  he  committed 
"unwittingly  and  without  malice  afore-, 
thought,"  and  it  adds:  "He  and  the 
South  understand  and  appreciate  each 
other  much  better  than  they  did.  He 
is  far  more  popular  in  the  South  than 
any  of  his  Republican  predecessors  ever 
was,  and  more  popular  than  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  during  his  second  term.  .  .  . 
There  are  sectional  features  which  are 
inherent,  and  there  is  sectional  pride 
which  is  commendable,  but  there  is  a 
National  pride,  which  includes  the  high- 
est of  patriotism,  which  every  citizen 
of  this  Union  should  feel.  President 
Roosevelt  has  done  and  is  doing  all  he 
can  to  promote  and  strengthen  this  spirit 
of  National  union,  fraternity,  and  pride 
in  a  common  glory  and  common  destiny." 
That  this  growing  admiration  for  die 
President  is  due  not  merely  to  his  per- 
sonality, but  also  to  the  improvement  in 
the  character  of  Federal  officials  in  the 
South,  is  not  only  implied  but  explicitly 
stated.  The  Birmingham  "  Ledger,"  for 
instance,  which  is  convinced  that  the 
President  has  experienced  a  "  very  de- 
cided change  of  views"  regarding  the 
South,  so  that  he  "  now  knows  that  the 
South  is  not  all  wrong  and  designedly 
wrong  on  all  National  and  all  race 
questions,"  makes  this  acknowledgment : 
"  Alabama  has  no  cause  of  complaint 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  given  us  good  appoint- 
ments and  we  appreciate  it."  The 
Outlook  believes  that  the  real  cause  for 
the  praise  which  has  been  uttered  in  the 
South  is  due  less  to  a  change  of  opinion 
on  the  part  either  of  the  President  or  of 
the  South  than  to  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing and  acquaintance.  The  people 
of  the  South  were  gratified  to  discover 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  came  as  an  apostle 
not  of  "  social  equality  "  but  of  a  "  square 
deal  "  between  the  races.  The  Charles- 
ton "  News  and  Courier,"  which  does  not 
hesitate  to  be  blunt  when  it  wants  to  be, 
thus  admirably  and  intelligently  sum- 
marizes Mr.  Roosevelt's  message  to  the 
South  concerning  the  race  problem: 
"  President  Roosevelt's  treatment  of  the 
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n^^o  question  during  his  Southern  tour 
is  deserving  of  every  praise.  The  ad- 
vice which  he  give  to  the  whites  and 
blacks  alike  in  this  connection  was  ade- 
quate and  admirable.  He  appealed  to 
the  white  people  to  do  justice,  and  he 
appealed  to  the  negroes  to  strive  to 
deserve  their  citizenship.  He  declared 
that  the  burden  of  solving  the  negro 
problem  rested  on  the  Southern  people, 
whites  and  blacks.  He  said  that  the  rest 
of  the  Union  should  help,  not  hinder, 
their  work.  He  told  the  negro  his  best 
friend  was  his  white  neighbor  at  the 
South,  and  he  admonished  that  same 
white  neighbor  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered  to  the 
negro.  The  President  said  all  of  this, 
and  said  it  well  and  wisely."  The  fact 
that  these  principles,  which  are  not 
new  with  President  Roosevelt,  can  be 
thus  stated  sympathetically  by  a  news- 
paper uncompromising  in  its  Southern 
convictions,  indicates  how  readily  the 
South  will  respond  to  an  appeal  to  its 
conscience  and  its  sense  of  justice  when 
that  appeal  is  made  not  in  self-righteous- 
ness but  in  the  spirit  of  faith  in  the 
people  and  in  the  future.  The  few  dis- 
cordant notes  struck  by  some  editors 
were  so  petty  as  to  be  funny,  and 
only  gave  emphasis  to  the  general  har- 
mony of  opinion.  So  wide  was  the 
circle  of  friends  that  the  President  made 
during  his  tour  that  the  graceful  com- 
pliment which  the  "  News  and  Courier  " 
paid  him  is  not  altogether  an  exag- 
geration: "While  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
on  the  ocean  the  whole  world  was  at 
sea."  Certainly  no  public  man  has  car- 
ried home  with  him  so  many  Southern 
hearts. 


Captain  Vawur 


We  Americans  littie  con- 


sider how  rich  this  land 
is  in  men  of  great  spirit ;  we  therefore 
little  know  how  much  poorer  the  land  is 
when  such  a  man  as  Captain  Charles  E. 
Vawter,  of  Virginia,  dies.  Circumstances 
kept  Captain  Vawter's  reputation  cir- 
cumscribed. He  was,  for  one  thing, 
the  superintendent  of  a  school,  amply 
endowed,  which  by  the  terms  of  its  foun- 
dation could  not  admit  pupils  from  be- 
yond the  confines  of  the  county  in  which 


it  was  situated.  The  Miller  School  had 
a  National  reputation  only  among  that 
limited  number  of  educators  who  recog- 
nize the  moral  and  mental  significance 
of  such  industrial  training  as  that  sup- 
plied there.  He  was,  moreover,  a  man 
of  astonishing  simpliciQr  and  modesty, 
whose  soldier-like  tenderness  won  die 
warm  personal  affection  of  his  friends. 
Indeed,  the  qualities  that  made  him  the 
great-minded,  great-hearted  man  that  he 
was  are  of  the  sort  that  are  felt  rather 
than  defined.  Southern  in  birth,  breed- 
ing, temperament,  and  ideals,  bom  in  the 
country,  schooled  partly  in  books,  jwirtly 
in  the  Confederate  army  (in  which,  under 
Stonewall  Jackson,  he  won  his  title),  a 
loyal  son  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
he  put  his  fine  qualities  and  his  great 
ability  first  at  the  service  of  the  poor 
white  children  of  Albemarle  County,  and 
secondly  at  the  service  of  the  n^^roes 
of  his  State.  He  was  a  crystal-gazer  of 
the  only  genuine  sort ;  he  saw  all  his 
life  long  in  the  most  poverty-stricken 
children,  whose  minds  were  most 
dwarfed  and  whose  characters  least  de- 
veloped, the  future  of  useful  and  v^or- 
ous  manhood  and  womanhood.  Some 
of  the  children  he  has  trained  came 
from  Hessian  stock  that  has  been  in 
a  condition  of  arrested  development 
for  a  century  and  a  quarter.  Yet,  by  a 
skillful  use  of  manual  training,  he  stimu- 
lated their  dormant  powers.  He  d^^ni- 
fied  labor  where  labor  was  despised; 
he  proved  that  the  most  impotent  and 
nerveless  can  be  made  energetic  He 
dignified  industrial  training,  by  making 
it  the  medium  for  the  education,  not 
merely  of  the  lethargic,  but  also  of  the 
naturally  capable  boy  and  girl.  No  less 
characteristic  than  his  achievement  in  this 
respect  was  his  faith  in  the  negro  race. 
His  knowledge  of  negro  failings  never 
once  hurt  that  faith,  and  his  ^th  was 
justified.  He  had  ambitions,  not  merely 
for  individual  n^joes,  but  for  the  black 
race  in  America  as  a  race.  He  strove 
for  its  distinct  and  characteristic  devel- 
opment, and,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  strove 
well.  Every  sound  social,  educational, 
and  benevolent  movement  of  importanos 
in  Viiginia  had  his  coiurageous  support. 
He  must  be  ranked  axoeog  the  real  lead- 
en of  the  South. 
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The  hearings  recently  held 
"S^^ttaT  at  Washington  by  the  Inter- 
State'  Commerce  Commis- 
sion have  clearly  brought  out  the  fact  that 
gre^t  railway  companies  like  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Illinois  Central,  owning 
together  about  six  thousand  refrigerator 
cars,  can  and  do  supply  them  to  shippers 
at  a  rate  lower  than  that  of  the  private 
car  companies,  with  which  they  have  no 
connection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tes- 
timony of  shippers  along  the  lines  of  the 
railways  operated  in  connection  with 
private  car  lines  shows  that  rates  can 
be  made  reasonable,  though  they  are  not 
always  so — indeed,  the  profits  of  private 
car  companies  are  more  often  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  service  rendered.  As  a 
whole,  the  hearing  added  force  to  the 
movement  towards  bringing  private  car 
and  terminal  companies  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission. As  to  increasing  the  power  of 
the  Commission  so  that  it  may  substitute 
proper  maximum  rates  for  those  shown 
to  be  unjust  and  unreasonable.  Senator 
Foraker  recently  made  the  following 
statement  in  opposition  :  "  It  is  univer- 
sally admitted  that  in  the  past  many  evil 
practices  have  obtained,  that  some  of 
them  still  obtain;  that  none  of  them 
should  be  allowed  to  continue ;  that  an 
efficient  and  expeditious  remedy  should 
be  provided  against  all  of  them  in  so  far 
as  legislation  can  provide.  The  sole 
difference  is  as  to  whether  conferring  the 
rate-making  power  on  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  is  the  only  or 
even  a  necessary  remedy.  My  contention 
is  that  it  is  not  necessary,  and  that  of 
all  the  remedies  that  have  been  suggested 
it  is  unqualifiedly  the  worst."  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  at  the  present  time  shippers 
do  not  suffer  so  much  from  excessive 
rates  or  rebates  as  they  do  from  discrim- 
ination. Congress  undertook  to  deal 
with  all  three  abuses  when  it  passed  the 
Elkins  Law.  According  to  that  statute, 
when  any  unjust  discrimination  was 
found  to  be  practiced,  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  institute  proceedings  in  the 
United  States  Circuit  Courts  for  an 
injunction.  Mr.  Fondcer  and  others 
seem  to  think  tiiat  this  law  still  covers: 
the  whole'  ground,  thouj^.they  agree' 


that,  when  a  complaint  is  made,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
proceed  summarily,  postponing  all  other 
business  to  enable  it  to  do  so.  Many 
more  observers,  however,  we  believe, 
find  the  law  insufficient,  because  it 
puts  the  burden  of  proof,  not  on  the 
companies  which  ought  to  bear  it,  but 
upon  the  small  shippers  and  the  public 
whom  it  is  designed  to  protect.  It  is 
evident  that  it  is  the  big  shippers  who 
are  chiefly  interested  in  maintaining  the 
existing  condition  of  unjust  discrimina- 
tion. Of  those  who  find  the  present  law 
unsatisfactory  a  large  number  would  be 
gratified  to  see  the  Commission  given 
specific  power,  not  only  over  private 
car  lines  and  over  rate  substitution,  but 
also,  if  possible,  over  the  books  of  the 
railway  companies,  examining  them  as 
the  books  of  National  banks  are  exam- 
ined by  the  National  bank  examiners. 


From  the  creation 

The  Inter-8tat«  Commerce  „(  »«,„  t„4.^.  Oi.-*~ 

L.W  Convention  o*  "»e  Inter-State 
Commerce  Com- 
mission, under  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com- 
merce, in  1887,  up  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ten  years  later,  the  Com- 
mission exercised  substantially  the  power, 
where  a  given  rate  upon  complaint  and 
investigation  was  found  to  be  unreason- 
able or  unjust,  to  substitute  what  was  a 
reasonable  and  just  rate.  When  this 
decision  was  made,  many  shippers  felt 
that  the  Commission  had  now  become  a 
body  with  power  only  to  investigate  and 
to  suggest.  In  1901  fifty  shippers  held 
a  conference  in  St.  Louis.  As  a  result, 
at  every  session  of  Congress  during  the 
past  four  years  a  measure  has  been  intro- 
duced to  re-confer  this  power  upon  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commission.  Last 
year  a  second  conference  was  held  at 
St.  Louis,  at  which  two  hundred  delegates 
were  present.  When  the  third  confer- 
ence was  called — ^to  meet  in  Chicago — 
the  railway  interests  became  alarmed, 
and  sent  representatives  into  every  State 
for  the  purpose  of  sidetracking  this 
movement  as  far  as  possible.  Five  hun- 
dred del^ates  appeared,  and  also  about 
three  hundred  representatives  of  the 
it^lways.  The  railway  delegates  wanted 
to  persuade  enough  of  the  five  hundred 
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to  unite 'with  them  to  form  a  majority 
of  the  convention,  and  so  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  resolutions  along 
the  lines  of  President  Roosevelt's  rec- 
ommendations concerning  railway  rate 
regulation.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Law  Con- 
vention took  measures  to  insure  that  only 
delegates  properly  belonging  in  their 
convention  and  in  sympathy  with  the 
call  for  it  should  be  adinitted  to  the  hall. 
The  result  was  that  about  four  hundred 
of  the  five  hundred  delegates  were  pres- 
ent In  addition  to  indorsing  the 
amendment  to  empower  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  or  some  other 
administrative  body  to  substitute  a  rea- 
sonable and  just  rate  for  one  found  to 
be  unreasonable  and  unjust,  the  Chicago 
convention  asked  Congress  to  place 
under  the  control  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  the  private  car 
and  refrigerator  lines  and  tiie  private 
terminals.  The  "  bolters  "  also  organ- 
ized, under  the  title  "  Federal  Rate  Regu- 
lation Association,"  and  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  conferring 
upon  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
or  any  appointive  agency  the  power  to 
prescribe  specific  rates  for  transportation, 
believing  that  such  action  would  prove  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  inimical  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  commerce  and  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  this  country.  Recognizing  existing 
evils  connected  with  the  transportation 
interests  of  the  country,  ...  we  demand 
the  most  rigid  enforcement  of  laws  which, 
if  found  to  be  inadequate,  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  provide  speedy,  efficient,  and 
permanent  relief.  We  recognize  the  great 
and  almost  universal  dissatisfaction  with  the 
intjer-State  commerce  laws,  as  now  admin- 
istered or  enforced,  as  due  to  the  delay  in 
reaching  a  determination  of  questions  de- 
manding early  and  final  setUement,  and  we 
urge  upon  Congress  the  imperative  necessity 
for  providing  the  necessary  machinery  for 
relieif. 

This  recalcitrant  body,  in  other  words, 
professes  to  favor  relief,  but  opposes 
the  adoption  of  the  means  suggested  by 
President  Roosevelt  by  which  relief  may 
be  practically  and  quickly  obtained. 

Mr.   Charles   W.   Tyler  is 
*Porto  Rico"     printing  a  series  of  interest- 
ing   papers    in   "  Harper's 
Weekly  "  on  the  record  so  far  made  by 
Americans  in  Porto  Rico.    His  first  arti- 


cle presented  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  discontent  with  American  admin- 
istration, his  second  described  the  mis- 
use of  power  and  abuse  of  office  on  die 
part  of  certain  American  officials,  and 
his  third  discusses  the  misadjustment 
of  laws  and  taxes.  If,  on  the  basis  of 
discontent  with  certain  injustices,  politi- 
cal agitators  in  Porto  Rico  have  organ- 
ized an  anti-American  propaganda,  we 
are  gratified  to  note  that  Mr.  Tyler  does 
not  fail  to  mention  other  circumstances, 
underlying  these,  which  have  also  con- 
tributed to  give  vitality  to  whatever  agi- 
tation there  is — conditions  inevitably 
arising  in  the  transition  from  Spanish  to 
American  administration;  the  clash  of 
racial  prejudices,  the  barrier  of  language, 
the  habits  and  traditions  of  civilizations 
so  wide  apart  in  certain  fundamental 
principles  as  the  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  represented  in  a  strenuously  accent- 
uated form  by  the  Spanish  and  Ameri- 
can Governments.  On  this  as  a  basis 
discontent  has  been  strengthened  by  an 
unworthy  appointment  here  and  there, 
and  has  been  further  strengthened  by 
the  misadjustment  of  laws  and  taxes. 
One  judge  has  held,  for  instance,  that 
the  old  Spanish  law  still  obtains  as  to 
land  transfers ;  another  insists  that  the 
American  law  supplants  it  Admitting 
that  Spanish  assessments  and  valuations 
were  worthless,  the  entire  tax  distribu- 
tion had  to  be  reorganized.  The  task 
first  fell  on  Dr.  Hollander,  and  then  on 
Mr.  Willoug^by,  the  Treasurers  of  the 
island.  Despite  much  trouble  due  to 
incompetent  assessors,  the  net  result  of 
the  labors  of  the  Treasurers  showed 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  Porto  Rican 
history,  a  generally  just  and  equitable 
taxation  system  had  been  applied  to 
the  island.  Dr.  Hollander's  testimony 
concerning  American  officials  is  also 
noteworthy.  In  a  recent  address  he 
claimed  that  "  more  care  has  been  given 
to  the  selection  of  the  Porto  Rican 
administrative  officials  than  to  any  other 
body  of  men  of  similar  number  and  dig- 
nity. And  yet  there  have  been  mistakes 
made."  It  has  been  the  custom  for  the 
Porto  Rican  local  press  to  visit  upon  all 
American  officials  one  common  condem- 
nation ;  whereas  there  are  and  have 
b«en  many  appointees  in  Porto  Rico  of 
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whom  the  American  people  may  well  be 
proud.  The  Outlook  believes  the  un- 
worthy appointiee  in  Porto  Rico  to  be 
the  exception,  not  the  rule.  There  can 
hardly  be,  however,  a.  too  careful  selec- 
tion of  officials  or  a  too  clear  indication 
of  the  beneficent  intentions  of  our 
Government  There  should  also  be  an 
increasing  participation  of  natives  of 
capacity  in  the  affairs  of  the  island. 
Two  industries  need  attention — coffee 
and  sugar.  The  first  should  be  re- 
stored ;  the  second  has  been  temporarily 
checked  by  the  law  forbidding  corpora- 
tions to  be  extensive  landowners.  Of 
course  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  law  was,  as  in  the  Philippines,  to 
defend  Porto  Rico  from  the  trusts  and 
monopolies,  and  it  is  at  least  a  question 
whether  the  ultimate  result  will  not  be 
beneficent.  It  appears  to  us,  from  all 
the  information  we  can  obtain,  that  the 
American  administration  has  accom- 
plished much  for  the  island's  advantage. 
We  may  not  have  accomplished  all  that 
we  ought,  but  we  are  far  from  having 
ignominiously  failed. 


Mr.  Bird  presents  to  our  read- 
*rm^ttie»    ^">  '"  **"s  issue,  probably 

the  strongest  case  that  can 
be  made  for  enlarging  the  political  powers 
of  the  natives  in  Porto  Rico.  In  con- 
sidering the  question  which  he  so  ably 
puts  before  them,  our  readers  must  bear 
in  mind  the  following  principles,  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  fundamental:  (I) 
This  Nation  is  responsible  for  good  gov- 
ernment in  Porto  Rico.  It  is  respon- 
sible to  secure  die  rights  of  property 
and  person,  and  it  cannot  relieve  itself 
of  this  responsibility  by  delegating  its 
power  until  it  is  quite  sure  of  the  politi- 
cal capacity  of  those  to  whom  it  delegates 
it.  (2)  It  is  easy  to  give  political  priv- 
Ueg^es ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  take 
them  away.  The  evils  in  our  own  coun- 
try of  a  too  unqualified  suffrage  demon- 
strate this  truth.  So  does  our  conferring 
of  Statehood  on  some  Western  Terri- 
tories which  were  not  prepared  for  it. 
Experience  says.  It  is  better  to  go  too 
slow  than  too  £ut  (3)  Industrial  and 
educational  progress  are  essential  to 
political  control.     No  political  changes 


will  make  or  ought  to  make  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico  happy  if  they  remain 
ignorant  and  poor.  (4)  The  first  prob- 
lems for  Congress,  therefore,  are  the 
educational  and  industrial  ones.  It  is 
our  first  duty,  not  to  give  them  self-gov- 
ernment, but  to  give  them  the  conditions 
necessary  for  self-government  and  for 
self-support.  (S)  The  first  result  of  im- 
provement is  generally  increased  discon- 
tent Aspiration  grows  more  rapidly 
than  achievement.  When  no  one  can 
read  or  write,  all  are  contented.  When 
there  are  free  schools  for  a  quarter  of 
the  population,  the  other  three-quarters 
demand  schools  also.  When  poverty  is 
universal,  it  is  endured  as  unavoidable. 
When  a  considerable  number  rise  into  a 
better  condition,  the  remainder  grow 
restless  and  often  demand  as  a  remedy 
what  would  only  be  an  aggravation. 
The  discontent  in  Porto  Rico  is  one  evi- 
dence of  improved  conditions,  as  the 
hunger  of  a  convalescent  is  one  symptom 
that  he  is  getting  better.  (6)  While 
such  discussions  as  those  of  Mr.  Tyler  in 
"  Harper's  Weekly "  and  this  of  Mr. 
Bird  in  The  Outiook  are  desirable,  be- 
cause popular  interest  in  the  conditions 
of  our  insular  possessions  is  indispensa- 
ble to  securing  for  them  just  considera- 
tion from  Congress,  the  details  of  admin- 
istration must  of  necessity  be  lai^ely  left 
to  the  Government  in  Washington,  and 
that  Government  must  be  judged  by 
general  results,  not  by  specific  instances 
of  complaint  which  may  or  may  not  be 
justified. 

At  St.  Petersburg  last  week 
^uinK»**°  diere  was  a  continuation  of 

rejoicings  because  of  the 
birth  of  civil  liberty.  Citizens  decorated 
their  houses,  street  celebrations  were 
held,  and  congregations  composed  of  all 
classes  of  society  assembled  in  Ka'zan 
Cathedral  and  in  the  other  churches  of 
the  capital  to  give  thanks.  With  special 
reference  to  the  Czar's  name,  thousands 
of  candles  were  burned  before  the  images 
of  Nicholas,  the  Miracle-Worker.  In 
the  capital,  however,  as  throughout  the 
Empire,  the  populace  w  is  divided  into 
two  camps ;  on  the  one  side  the  Consti- 
tutionalists and  Liberals  ;  on  the  other, 
the  reactionaries  and  the  revolutionaries. 
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In  their  expressions  of  discontent,  the 
reactionaries  and  so-called  "  Loyalists  " 
seemed  to  outdo  any  machinations  of  the 
revolutionaries,  especially  at  Odessa  and 
in  the  neighboring  towns,  where  the 
disorders  are  believed  to  have  been 
dictated  by  St.  Petersburg  bureaucrats 
in  revenge  for  the  concessions  recently 
granted,  and  with  the  object  of  creating 
the  impression  that  Russians  in  general 
do  not  desire  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  Liberals  contend  that  General  Kaul- 
bars.  Governor  of  Odessa,  had  all  the 
means  to  stop  the  outbreak  in  its  very 
first  hour,  and  that  his  inactivity  during 
five  days  of  massacre  and  his  protection 
of  the  murderous  rabble  in  the  guise  of 
patriots  prove  the  real  origin  of  the 
trouble.  Jews  were  the  principal  victims 
of  the  Odessa  carnage,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  persons  were  killed  and  thou- 
sands wounded.  Reports  indicate  a 
renewal  of  the  massacre  of  Kishinev. 
At  Kiev,  Romny,  Rostov,  and  other 
places  in  South  Russia  also  the  Jews 
have  suffered.  The  participation  of  stu- 
dents in  these  and  other  disorders  caused 
the  publication  by  the  Czar  of  a  ukase 
in  which  he  condemned  the  presence  of 
members  of  schools  and  universities  in 
the  street  demonstrations,  and  justly 
declared  that  "the  State  is  threatened 
with  a  dangerous  increase  in  the  number 
of  those  whose  respect  for  authority  and 
order  is  radically  shaken  while  they  are 
still  in  the  school-room."  On  Saturday 
of  last  week  the  Czar  signed  another 
ukase  freeing  political  prisoners  and 
abolishing  the  press  censorship.  While 
the  effect  of  this  throughout  Russia 
proper  is  gratifying,  the  rising  in  Fin- 
land is  not  to  be  so  easily  checked.  The 
people  there  have  demanded  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Governor  and  the  formation 
of  a  national  Finnish  unicameral  as- 
sembly, to  which  all  classes  will  have 
the  right  of  election.  At  Helsingfors, 
the  capital,  the  Municipal  Council  tias 
formed  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
and  has  declared  itself  to  be  in  position 
to  maintain  order.  For  this  purpose  it 
has  voted  several  thousand  dollars  and 
meets  twice  a  day.  It  will  be  impossible 
for  a  Scandinavian  worthy  of  the  name  not 
to  feel  a  thrill  at  the  ne*s  of  this  revolt 
in  what  is  racially  really  a  sistet  State. 


Last  week  was  a  nota- 

^•r^^^SLSI.**  W«  one  for  Rus«a, 
for  It  marked  the 
downfall  of  certain  powerful  reaction- 
aries. Chief  among  U>em  was  Constan- 
tine  Pobiedonostsev,  Procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church. 
His  resignation  removes  the  most  for- 
midable obstacle  to  Russian  progress. 
He  has  been  Russia's  evil  genius,  for 
he  has  blocked  every  attempt  to  intro 
duce  constitutionalism.  His  resignation 
marks  the  completeness  of  the  Czar's 
surrender,  toi  between  Emperor  and 
Procurator  there  has  heretofore  existed 
a  sympathy  inherited  from  Alexander 
III.,  who  was  once  the  Procurator's 
pupil.  Closely  following  this  announce- 
ment came  the  almost  equally  signifi- 
cant news  that  the  Grand  Duke  Alex- 
ander, the  Czar's  brother-in-law,  had 
been  relieved  of  his  post  as  head  of  tiie 
Department  of  Mercantile  Marine.  Alex- 
ander is  the  last  of  that  influential 
quintette  of  Grand  Dukes  who  have  been 
Nicholas  II.'s  close  advisers.  To  the 
relief  of  Liberals  and  to  the  confusion  c^ 
reactionaries,  all  five  are  now  out  oi 
office.  A  fortnight  ago  the  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir  was  relieved  of  his  post  as 
Commander  of  the  Military  District  of 
St.  Petersburg ;  a  month  ago  the  Grand 
Dukes  Alexis  and  Michael  were  relieved 
of  their  posts  as,  respectively.  Grand 
Admiral  and  President  of  the  Council ; 
while  last  winter  the  Grand  Duke  Seigi- 
us.  Governor  of  Moscow,  was  murdered. 
The  ending  of  autocracy  was  emphasized 
last  week,  not  only  by  the  elimination  of 
these  reactionaries,  but  also  by  an  Impe- 
rial ukase  reorganizing  the  Council  of 
Ministers.  By  its  terms,  reports  of 
Ministers  are  to  be  communicated  to  the 
President  of  the  CouncU  as  Prime  Min- 
ister, instead  of,  as  hitherto,  direct  to 
the  Emperor. 


UnlTenal  Snffia(* 


As  was  expected,  the 
rr.t'SI-Su^  Russian      rising     has 

found  an  immediate 
echo  in  Austria-Htmgaiy.  In  Austria  fatst 
week  the  Coitgress  of  the  Social  Deao- 
tntib  party  at  Vienna  unanimously  re- 
solved'to  emulate  tlie  example  of  the 
"Rtesian  Social  Democrats.   A  resolotioa 
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was  passed  demanding  die  immediate 
convocation  of  die.Reichsfatii  "for  die 
sole  purpose  of  substituting  for  such 
a  Parliament  of  privilege  a  system  of 
national  representation  based  on  equal 
and  direct  manhood  suffrage."  The 
resolution  declared  that  all  attempts  at 
procrastination  would  be  opposed  by 
extreme  measures — a  general  strike,  for 
instance,  as  in  Russia.  In  support  of 
these  demands,  an  orderly  demonstra- 
tion of  six  thousand  persons  took  place 
in  the  Ringstrasse,  on  which  the  Impe- 
rial palace,  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  City  Hall  are  situated.  Though 
the  immediate  cause  may  have  been  the 
example  of  Russia,  the  Vienna  demon- 
stration's ultimate  cause  was  that  of  Hun- 
gary. For  some  time  the  Government  of 
that  country  has  been  faced  by  a  major- 
ity Opposition  composed  of  a  Coalition 
of  Liberal  and  Radical  parties.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria,  as  King  of  Hun- 
gary, has  repeatedly  asked  various  lead- 
ers of  this  coalition  to  form  a  Cabinet, 
but  without  success.  A  fortnight  ago 
he  reappointed  a  Ministry,  acceptable  to 
himself,  but  not  to  the  majority  in  Par- 
liament, the  favor  of  which,  under  the 
Constitution,  should  be  essential  to  the 
Cabinet's  existence.  In  order  to  avoid 
a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence  and  a  possi- 
ble impeachment  of  the  Ministry,  the 
King  has  now  prorogued  Parliament  for 
two  months.  Meanwhile,  Baron  Fejer- 
vary,  the  Premier,  is  by  no  means  con- 
tent with  merely  defensive  tactics.  He 
has  shrewdly  and  courageously  taken  the 
aggressive,  acting,  of  course,  under  the 
King's  wise  direction,  on  the  basis  of  a 
progframme  agreed  upon  between  them. 


As  might  have  been 
^"^J^^!^^*    expected,  Baron  Fejer- 

vary's  programme  does 
not  grant  the  coalitionists'  principal  de- 
mand, that  of  the  use  of  Magyar,  or  Hun- 
garian, as  the  language  of  command  in  the 
Hungarian  contingent  of  the  Imperial 
army.  But  the  men  will  be  trained  in  Mag- 
yar, as  far  as  possible,  in  all  regiments  in 
which  that  language  is  understood,  the 
language  being  spoken  by  only  half  of  the 
total  Hungarian  population.  A  far  more 
important    and    inspiring  provision   in 


the  programme  is  that  for  compulsory 
free  education.  Other  provisions  in- 
clude compulsory  insurance  of  work- 
men, the  granting  of  small  farm  holdings 
to  farmers,  the  conversion  of  the  mort- 
gage debt  of  small  landed  proprietors, 
taxation  and  tariff  reforms,  and,  most 
startling  of  all,  universal  suffrage  with 
secret  and  direct  ballot.  Baron  Fejer- 
vary  may  well  cry  "  Checkmate,"  for  the 
coalition  leaders,  his  present  political 
enemies,  are  opposed  to  universal  suf- 
frage. They  are  Magyars.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  the  most  educated,  wealthy, 
and  powerful  race  in  the  kingdom,  they 
have  long  enjoyed  absolute  political  con- 
trol. But  universal  suffrage  would  so 
increase  the  non-Magyar  elements  in 
Parliament  as  to  deprive  the  Magyar 
leaders  of  much  of  their  ascendency. 
At  present  these  leaders  are  strong 
enough  to  defeat  the  King's  magnificent 
programme,  announced  by  Baron  Fejer- 
vary.  But  such  a  defeat  would  place 
them  in  an  embarrassing  position.  They 
would  have  definitely  assumed  an  atti- 
tude which  belies  their  name  of  Liberal. 
Thus,  whether  they  accept  or  decline  the 
issue,  the  King  may  already  have  com- 
passed their  defeat  at  the  next  election. 
For  the  King's  appeal — as  broad-minded 
as  it  is  adroit — is  not  only  a  formidable 
one  ;  in  our  opinion  it  is  irresistible. 


Last  week,  at  Lienchau, 
MuJSI,"  dta^Sin.  China,  Mrs.  Machle,  her 

little  daughter  Amy,  Mr. 
Peale,  Mrs.  Peale,  and  Dr.  Eleanor  Chest- 
nut, missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  were  killed  and  the  buildings 
destroyed.  One  of  the  missionaries  killed. 
Dr.  Chestnut,  was  a  physician  who  had 
devoted  herself  for  years  to  ministra- 
tions to  the  sick  and  injured,  and  was 
beloved  by  multitudes  who  cared  noth- 
ing about  Christianity.  Of  the  others 
one  was  the  wife  and  another  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  physician,  Dr.  E.  C.  Machle,  and 
the  other  two,  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John 
Rodgers  Peale,  were  new  missionaries, 
who  left  America  last  August.  Lienchau 
is  a  city  of  about  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants, in  the  northern  part  of  the 
thickly  populated  province  of  Kwang- 
tung,  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  prov- 
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ince  of  Hunan.  It  is  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Canton.  One 
way  to  reach  Lienchau  is  by  a  winding 
river,  navigable  only  for  small  boats. 
The  journey  by  this  route  from  Canton 
occupies  about  three  weeks.  The  land 
journey,  however,  may  be  made  in  less 
than  four  days.  The  nearest  white  men 
were  some  Baptist  missionaries  nearly 
four  days'  journey  westward,  some  Eng- 
lish and  German  missionaries  about  the 
same  distance  eastward,  and  some 
American  Presbyterian  missionaries  at 
Chingchau  in  Hunan,  five  days'  journey 
northward.  The  Lienchau  station  was 
established  nine  years  ago.  At  first  the 
people  were  suspicious  and  hostile,  but, 
though  threats  were  occasionally  made, 
no  open  attacks  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted. Gradually  the  beneficent  pur- 
pose of  the  missionaries  became  known, 
and  then  their  position  became  more 
secure.  During  all  the  Boxer  outbreak 
in  1900  neither  property  nor  person 
was  injured  at  Lienchau.  The  mission 
work  steadily  prospered  there.  Resi- 
dences were  erected  for  the  mission- 
aries. Boarding  and  day  schools  were 
opened  for  both  boys  and  girls,  at 
which  the  demands  for  admission  have 
been  so  great  that  many  applicants 
have  been  turned  away  for  want  of  room. 
Two  hospitals  were  built,  one  for  men 
and  one  for  women.  Last  year  Dr. 
Chestnut,  at  the  woman's  hospital, 
treated  nearly  fifty-five  hundred  patients. 
Dr.  Machle,  at  the  men's  hospital, 
treated  over  seventy-five  hundred  pa- 
tients. Converts  multiplied  until  in  the 
city  of  Lienchau  there  is  now  a  church 
with  an  adult  membership  of  over  three 
hundred ;  the  congregation  had  just 
completed  a  pew  church  edifice  seating 
seven  hundred  people.  There  were  four 
other  organized  churches  in  other  towns 
in  the  station  district,  while  there  were 
little  groups  of  believers  in  a  consider- 
able number  of  outlying  villages. 


purpose,  the  occasion  giving  to  lawless 
characters  that  opportunity  for  plunder 
and  possible  bloodshed  which  such  charr 
acters  are  apt  to  seek  in  similar  junctures 
anywhere  in  the  world.  The  report  that 
the  massacre  was  due  to  Dr.  Machle's 
protest  against  a  street  theater  near  the 
hospital  Dr.  Brown  thinks  not  improb- 
able :  a  physician  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  his  patients  might  reasonably 
protest  against  the  intolerable  din  of  a 
street  theater ;  and  yet  the  fact  of  such  a 
protest  does  not  appear  to  be  an  adequate 
provocation  for  the  destruction  of  an  en- 
tire compound  and  the  murder  of  five  per- 
sons, of  whom  three  were  women  and  one 
a  little  girl,  while  the  only  man  who  was 
killed  had  but  just  arrived.  Dr.  Brown  is 
satisfied  thatsomelargerand  deeper  cause 
must  be  sought.  A  possible  influence  may 
have  been  the  growing  consciousness  of 
unity  and  power  resulting  from  the  recent 
operation  upon  China  of  certain  forces 
of  the  modern  world.  This  has  been 
noticeably  increased  by  the  results  of  the 
late  war.  Such  a  new  national  conscious- 
ness has  led  to  a  feeling  of  irritation 
against  the  United  States  because  of  the 
American  concession  for  the  Canton- 
Hankau  Railway  (though  that  has  now 
been  canceled  by  the  Chinese  Govemr 
ment),  but  more  particularly  because  of 
the  unjust  operation  of  the  exclusion  laws 
in  this  country.  This  feeling  was  spe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  province  of 
Kwangtung,  as  nearly  all  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  United  States  have  come  from 
that  province.  Exaggerated  reports  of 
their  treatment  here  have  exasperated 
many  of  the  people  and  caused  the 
recent  boycott  of  American  goods.  Up 
to  the  present  there  has  been  little  if  any 
interference  with  the  woric  of  the  mission- 
aries. On  the  contrary,  the  people 
seemed  to  realize  that  the  missionaries 
were  not  in  China  for  purposes  of  trade, 
and  were  not  responsible  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Chinese  abroad. 


PoMtble  Ciiuus  of  the 
Lienchau  Attack 


In  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Arthur  Brown,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board,  it  would  seem  prob- 
able that  the  attack  was  made  by  some 
mob  which  had  gathered  for  another 


SirCaspar  Purdon  Clarke, 
*  °"m J2""""  formerly  director  of  the 

South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum in  London,  and  now  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York, 
arrived  in  this  country  last  week.    In 
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some  very  interesting  and  frank  news- 
paper interviews  he  gave  not  only  a 
promising  outline  of  his  plans  for  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  but  also  a  very 
happy  impression  of  his  own  personality. 
So  far  the  Metropolitan  Museum  has 
been  distinctively  an  art  gallery,  a  show 
place, "  a  pleasant  place,"  as  Sir  Purdon 
expresses  it,  "for  people  to  parade  in 
on  a  rainy  day."  It  is  now  proposed  by 
Sir  Purdon,  without  in  the  least  sacri- 
ficing the  fine  arts — the  pictures,  the 
statues,  the  gold  coins,  the  fine  porce- 
lains, and  the  like — ^to  lay  a  greater  pro- 
portional emphasis  on  the  industrial  arts. 
This  purpose  was  illustrated  by  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
who  related  the  following  incident  to  the 
reporters:  "When  I  was  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  this  year,  I  saw  a 
man  copying  some  carved  wood,  and  I 
asked  him  what  he  would  do  with  the 
copy  when  he  had  finished  it.  I  was 
astonished  when  he  explained  that  he 
had  been  sent  to  make  a  copy  for  a  fur- 
niture firm  in  Detroit,  and  that  he  would 
take  it  home  fo^'^e  firm  to  reproduce. 
The  museuni,'  here  should  be  so  well 
supplied  tbat  Americans  interested  in 
such  work  would  not  need  to  go  abroad, 
and  that  is  the  intention  of  the  new 
director."  Sir  Purdon  believes  that 
when  the  new  buildings  of  the  Metro- 
politan are  completed,  it  will  be  in 
capacity  and  contents  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  For  the  finest  art  treas- 
ures of  Europe,  as  he  points  out,  are 
rapidly  coming  to  America.  His  testi- 
mony regarding  our  absurd  tariff  on  art 
B  worth  repeating :  "  The  greatest  mis- 
take and  discouragement  over  here  is 
the  heavy  duty  that  is  imposed  on  art 
objects.  They  are  kept  out  by  the  heavy 
duty.  This  does  damage  to  your  own 
trade.  I  can  understand  the  duty  on  a 
watch  or  some  other  manufactured  arti- 
cle, but  I  cannot  see  the  reason  for 
putting  a  duty  on  an  object  two  thousand 
years  old.  There  can  be  no  competi- 
tion. It  is  better  for  Europe  that  the 
United  States  does  put  a  duty  on  art, 
for  if  it  did  ifot,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  in  Europe.'  When  a  good  thing 
turns  up,  it  is  always  America  that  is 
notified."    The    "interests"    that    are 


supposed  to  be  protected  by  this  duty, 
that  is  to  say,  the  creative  artists  of 
America,  are  almost  to  a  man  in  favor 
of  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  on  objects 
of  art 

Line  upon  line  and  pre- 
pSJn'c^l^i  cept    upon   precept  must 

be  the  rule  of  a  society 
working  for  similar  reforms  in  forty-five 
different  States,  each  of  which  has 
within  itself  as  many  prison  systems  as 
there  are  counties.  The  recent  session 
of  the  National  Prison  Congress,  meet- 
ing in  Nebraska  for  the  first  time,  made 
no  attempt  to  startle  the  world  with  new 
theories ;  but  it  reviewed  the  steps  of 
reform  already  taken,  and  in  the  light  of 
experience  re-emphasized  their  impor- 
tance and  the  need  of  extending  them. 
Chief  among  these  was  the  so-called 
indeterminate  sentence,  now  adopted  by 
fourteen  States.  All  of  these  States, 
however,  have  a  maximum  limit,  and  ten 
of  them  both  a  minimum  and  maximum 
limit,  so  that  the  real  value  of  the  inde- 
terminate sentence  is  nil.  No  matter 
how  vicious  or  criminal  a  man  may  be, 
under  those  laws  he  must  be  set  free  at 
the  end  of  the  maximum  period.  The 
very  men  from  whom  society  most  needs 
protection  are  those  most  surely  flung 
back  into  the  community  to  renew  their 
criminal  career.  Thousands  of  such 
men  are  every  year  set  free  who  should 
be  kept  behind  bars  for  life,  unless  they 
give  evidence  of  ability  and  determina- 
tion to  lead  honest  lives.  Knowing  that 
they  cannot  be  thus  held,  they  snap  their 
fingers  in  the  face  of  the  authorities,  and 
simply  obey  prison  rules  to  the  extent  of 
lessening  even  the  maximum  by  the 
good-time  law.  One  of  the  strongest 
pleas  for  the  betterment  of  the  present 
plans  by  the  establishment  everywhere 
of  an  indefinite  sentence — that  is,  a  sen- 
tence without  limit  as  to  time  fixed  by 
the  court  or  the  law  when  it  is  ren- 
dered— was  made  by  Judge  G.  S.  Rob- 
inson, of  Iowa,  who  showed  the  injustice 
to  the  criminal  as  well  as  the  danger  to 
the  public  of  present  methods.  An  in- 
definite sentence,  for  instance,  would 
have  made  impossible  such  instances  as 
he  cited,  one  of  which  was  of  two  boys 
sentenced  in  the  same  county,  and  pro- 
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sumably  by  the  same  court,  one  boy 
getting  one  year  for  stealing  $186,  and 
the  other  boy  getting  five  years  for  steal- 
ing a  dollar.     Said  Judge  Robinson : 

The  means  to  counteract  the  e£fect  of 
unjust  sentences  relied  upon  in  most  States 
are  executive  clemency  and  statutory  pro- 
vision for  shortening  terms  by  credits  for 
good  conduct.  But  neither  remedy  meets 
all  cases.  .  .  .  The  Governor  is  not  usually 
selected  because  of  fitness  to  administer 
penal  laws,  and  he  intrusts  such  matters  to 
clerks  whose  recommendations  are  usually 
followed.  ...  His  clerks  are  commonly 
selected  for  political  services  or  to  discharp;e 
political  debts,  and  may  not  have  special 
qualifications  for  the  study  of  prisoners.  .  .  . 
Shortening  the  term  of  imprisonment  for 
good  conduct  is  a  valuable  aid  to  discipline, 
and  operates  well  in  many  cases,  but  at  best 
it  is  a  crude  and  insufficient  method. 

His  conclusions,  which  were  warmly 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Well-guarded  laws  permitting  the  sus- 
pension of  sentences  before  imprisonment 
of  persons  convicted  of  misdemeanors  and 
minor  felonies  are  desirable. 

2.  Provisions  for  the  indeterminate  or  in- 
definite sentence,  applicable  to  commitments 
to  reformatories  and  State  prisons,  should 
be  included  in  the  penal  system  of  every 
State. 

3.  The  release  of  prisoners  serving  inde- 
terminate or  indefinite  sentences  in  reform- 
atories and  State  prisons,  their  supervision 
while  on  parole,  and  their  return  for  violating 
the  conditions  of  parole,  should  be  committed 
to  a  non-pardsan  board,  secured  so  far  as  is 
possible  from  all  partisan  influences. 


A  NMded  Change    With  the  iteration   of 

in  Refennce  to  Men   work    that    should    be 

en  Pareie  done     everywhere   as 

well  as  here  and  there  in  favored  places, 
there  was  one  novel  suggestion.  The 
able  and  efficient  superintendent  of  the 
Minnesota  Reformatory  for  Men,  Mr. 
F.  L.  Randall,  speaking  from  long  and 
successful  experience,  showed  how  hard 
it  is  to  keep  a  record  for  a  period  of 
years  of  those  going  out  from  reforma- 
tories. Such  a  record  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary if  the  real  value  of  reformatory 
treatment  is  to  be  known.  While  the 
men  report  at  stated  times  the  parole 
officers  can  keep  track  of  them,  but 
when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  reformatory 
ceases  there  is  no  way  of  following  up 
their  history.  Mr.  Randall  suggests 
that  some  incentive  might  be  used  to 


induce  persons  to  report  when  no  longer 
required  by  law  to  do  so.  He  said: 
"  Wages  might  be  allowed  them  while  in 
the  institution,  and  a  certain  sum  might 
be  withheld  for  a  fixed  period,  with  a 
requirement  that  they  report  at  certain 
times ;  or,  if  wages  cannot  be  allowed,  a 
certain  sum  of  money  might  be  set  apart 
for  the  purpose.  This  would  tend  to 
operate  as  a  restraint,  and  would  afford 
valuable  statistical  information  in  time." 
The  former  plan  is  pursued  in  Minne- 
sota, and  a  vast  amount  of  rather  recent 
information  in  reference  to  it  is  on  hand 
"  which  will  perhaps  lower  the  claims  of 
some  of  the  advocates  of  reformatories 
and  of  the  indeterminate  sentence ;  but 
it  will  be  equally  certain  to  disann 
the  numerous  opponents  of  both." 
Those  opponents  who  fear  that  an  in- 
definite sentence  will  send  men  out  of 
prison  too  soon  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  men  sent  out  on  parole,  on 
an  average,  serve  a  longer  sentence 
— ^in  Indiana  one-third  longer — than 
those  sentenced  for  a  definite  period. 
Major  McClaughry,  the  broad-minded 
superintendent  of  the  Federal  prison  in 
Kansas,  the  man  who  first  introduced 
the  Bertillon  system  of  measurements 
into  this  country,  who  has  since  made 
such  a  signal  success  in  the  adoption  of 
finger  impressions  as  a  means  of  identi- 
fication, and  who  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  strongest  advocates  of  the  indeter- 
minate sentence,  is  as  ardent  in  his  hope 
and  work  for  a  genuine  indefinite  sen- 
tence. He  says :  "  We  have  passed 
away  from  the  old  definite  sentence,  with 
its  inexorable  character  and  its  message 
of  despair  to  the  prisoner.  The  idea  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence  was  at  first 
deemed  to  be  the  cranky  notion  of  vis- 
ionaries, an  impractical  and  impossible 
scheme,  and  the  indefinite  sentence  was 
not  even  thought  of.  It  is  not  much 
thought  of  yet,  but  it  will  be.  It  will 
come  in  its  day  and  time,  and  the  Lord 
hasten  that  day  when  it  shall  be  the 
only  sentence  administered  in  any  court 
of  justice  1"  We  have  seen  no  report 
of  what  may  have  been  said  at  the  Con- 
gress in  reply  to  one  very  hatural  objec- 
tion to  the  indefinite  sentence  with  no 
maximum  limit;  what  is  to  prevent  a 
criminal's  being  unjustly- imprisoned  for 
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life  ^len  unscrupulous  boards  or  ward- 
ens  control  his  destiny  ? 


Graft 

Graft  may  not  be  worse  in  American 
democracy  than  in  Russian  bureaucracy ; 
not  worse  in  the  Republic  in  the  twen- 
tieth century  than  in  the  French  Empire 
in  the  nineteenth.  But  it  is  more  wide- 
spread. In  a  democracy  both  virtues 
and  vices  more  easily  become  epidemic. 
Graft  is  confined  to  no  department,  to 
no  party,  to  no  locality.  It  appears  in 
the  Federal  Government  and  in  the  city 
governments,  in  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment at  home  and  in  the  Consular  serv- 
vice  abroad,  in  Democratic  New  York 
and  Republican  Philadelphia,  in  Eastern 
Boston  and  in  Western  Cincinnati  and 
St  Louis.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  gov- 
ernmental circles.  It  is  quite  as  gross 
and  quite  as  criminal  in  commercial  cir- 
cles— the  little  shops  and  the  great  cor- 
porations. Nor  is  any  class  immune.  It 
is  in  the  insurance  official  who  buys  bonds 
at  par  and  sells  them  to  himself  as  the 
finance  committee  of  his  company  at  an 
advance,  and  in  his  coachman  who  takes 
a  commission  on  every  purchase  he 
makes  for  his  employer.  Not  all  men  are 
dishonest ;  only  a  minority  are  dishonest 
But  dishonesty  is  so  widespread  that  it  is 
difficult  for  the  honest  man  to  do  his 
business  honestly.  The  would-be  honest 
politician  acquiesces  in  graft  to  get  his 
nomination.  The  would-be  honest  man- 
ufacturer participates  in  graft  to  get  his 
share  of  business.  The  would-be  honest 
employer  winks  at  graft  because  it  costs 
too  much  to  resist  it  And  in  every 
organization  men  combine  to  cover  up 
graft  lest  exposure  injure  "  the  cause." 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

I.  Refuse  to  participate ;  either  as 
payer  or  as  recipient.  Go  without  the 
nomination  if  it  must  be  purchased  by 
silence  ;  without  the  business  if  it  must 
be  purchased  by  corruption.  Honesty 
b  an  individual  virtue.  There  is  no  way 
to  make  the  community  honest  except 
by  individual  honesty.  And  no  honesty 
is  worth  anything  if  the  honest  man  is 
not  willing  to  pay  something  to  maintain 
his  honesty.    The  honesty  which  is  only 


a  best  policy  is  not  honesty  at  all.  But 
the  American  conscience  is  not  dead ; 
it  only  sleeps.  What  individuals  who 
abhor  what  is  evil  can  do  to  awaken  the 
sleeping  conscience,  and  how  the  con- 
science will  respond  when  a  man  who  is 
fighting  honestly  appeals  to  it.  Folk  in 
Missouri,  Taft  in  Ohio,  Weaver  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  Jerome  in  New  York  have 
demonstrated. 

II.  Probe  and  punish.  "  Every  one 
that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  lig^t,  neither 
Cometh  to  the  light  lest  his  deeds  should 
be  reproved."  Let  the  light  in  on  evil- 
doers that  they  may  be  reproved.  The 
man  who  dreads  investigation  confesses 
judgment  The  more  investigation  is 
evaded  the  more  it  should  be  pushed. 
The  higher  a  clue  leads  the  more  it 
should  be  followed.  Much  is  said  against 
washing  dirty  linen  in  public.  Better 
so  than  leave  it  dirty.  Jehovah,  it  is 
said,  will  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things 
of  darkness.  We  need  not  wait  for  the 
Day  of  Judgment  for  him  to  do  so.  He 
who  is  doing  this  service  now  is  doing 
God's  service.  It  is  better  to  know  the 
truth  and  suffer  the  shame  than  to  live 
in  a  lie.  Christ  had  something  to  say 
about  men  in  his  time  who  were  like 
whited  sepulchers,  which  appeared  beauti- 
ful outwardly,  but  within  were  full  of  dead 
men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness.  Their 
successors  are  living  in  America  to-day. 
To  show  them  for  what  they  are  and 
bring  them  to  the  punishment  they  de- 
serve is  a  first  need  of  our  American  life. 
The  more  respectable  the  sinner,  the 
greater  the  sin.  Therefore  provide  for 
publicity.  Publish  the  political  contribu- 
tions ;  require  the  great  corporations  to 
keep  books  which  can  be  understood 
and  to  open  their  books  to  inspection  by 
properly  authenticated  officers,  for  the 
information  of  the  public.  Dishonesty 
burrows  and  hides.  Drive  it  from  its 
hiding-places. 

III.  In  politics  put  moral  principle 
above  political  principle.  "  Principles, 
not  men,"  is  a  lying  motto.  Behind  this 
mask  many  a  knave  has  hidden  a  shame- 
ful visage.  A  principle  is  an  idle  and 
useless  thing  if  it  be  not  incarnated  in  a 
living  man.  A  man  is  a  nefarious  and 
pernicious  personality  if  he  does  not 
incarnate  true  principles.     A  party  is  no 
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more  to  be  judged  by  its  platform  than 
a  church  by  its  creed.  The  religion  of 
profession  and  the  patriotism  of  profes- 
sion are  different  phases  of  the  same 
y  hypocrisy.  So  long  as  men  care  more 
for  r^;ularity  than  for  righteousness  In 
the  men  they  vote  for,  political  righteous- 
ness will  be  irregular  and  political  regu- 
larity will  be  unrighteous. 

IV.  Discourage  partnerships  between 
the  Government  and  individual  enter- 
prise. We  cannot  be  wholly  rid  of  such 
partnerships;  but  the  fewer  the  better. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the 
philosophy  that  government  should  con- 
fine itself  to  governing  and  should  leave 
all  industries  to  private  enterprise.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  the  doctrine  that 
the  people  should  engage  in  those  in- 
dustries on  which  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  community  depends,  whenever 
they  can  do  the  work  better  and  cheaper 
for  themselves  than  it  will  be  done  for 
them  by  private  enterprise.  But  in  the 
transition  from  the  individualism  of  the 
past  to  the  modified  socialism  of  the 
future  we  have  entered  upon  an  era  of 
extensive  partnerships  between  govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise ;  and  they 
are  morally  perilous.  This  is  the  peril 
in  the  protective  system.  It  involves  a 
partnership,  rather  a  series  of  partner- 
ships, between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
Government.  It  may  be  economically 
advantageous,  but  it  is  morally  disadvan- 
tageous. Either  socialism  or  individual- 
ism is  more  likely  to  be  honest  than 
socialistic  partnerships.  The  American 
Government's  combination  with  the  Pa- 
cific railroads  gave  us  a  Crifdit  Mobilier ; 
the  French  Government's  combination 
with  the  Panama  Canal  Company  gave 
birth  to  a  still  greater  scandal.  New 
York  was  wise  to  dig  and  own  the  Erie 
Canal ;  the  United  States  is  wise  to  dig 
and  own  the  Panama  Canal. 

V.  These  are  but  palliatives  and  re- 
straints. They  may  check  the  fever ; 
they  may  prevent  the  fever-stricken  pa- 
tient from  inflicting  irremediable  injury 
on  himself  and  others.  But  the  fever  is 
in  the  blood  ;  and  the  only  true  remedy 
is  to  eradicate  it.  We  must  convert  the 
American  passion  for  acquisition  into  a 
passion  for  service  ;  we  must  substitute 
for  $  a  better  insignia  of  honor  ;  we  must 


measure  men  by  what  they  do  and  what 
they  are,  not  by  what  they  possess.  Here 
is  a  call  to  the  Christian  clergy  whidi  too 
few  of  them  have  yet  heard.  No  teacb- 
ing  of  the  Master  more  needs  emphasb 
tc^ay  from  the  American  pulpit  than 
this :  "  A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  pes- 
sesseth." 

The  First  Russian  Prime 
Minister  ' 

'  Never  before  has  it  been  in  one  man's 
power  ^o  ask  of  his  sovereign  such 
changes  as  those  which  Sergius  Whte 
has  demanded  and  obtained  from  Nicho- 
las II. 

As  might  be  surmised,  Count  Witte  is 
a  man  of  dominating  mental  force.  Bon 
in  Tiflis  in  1849  of  a  father  of  modest 
German  extraction  and  of  a  mother 
descended  from  the  princely  Dolgondd 
family,  his  youth  was  spent  in  the 
mountainous  region  of 'die  Caucasus^ 
He  was  educated  at  the  i  Tiflis  schocds 
and  at  the  University  of  Odessa.  He 
then  went  to  work  on  a  railway  as 
station-master  at  fifty  dollars  a  month. 
Before  long  he  became  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  of  traffic,  and  then  super- 
intendent himself.  At  that  time  Vishne- 
gradski,  later  Finance  Minister,  was  head 
of  this  particular  railway.  When  he 
was  called  to  the  Cabinet,  he  provided 
that  young  Witte  should  succeed  him. 
The  Russo-Turkish  War  broke  out.  So 
important  was  the  work  done  by  Witte 
in  the  transport  of  troops  that  Vishne- 
gradski  summoned  him  to  the  capital 
and  directed  him  to  prepare  a  scheme  to 
unify  the  whole  Russian  railway  traffic 
system.  In  this  Witte  showed  marked 
ability ;  hence,  when  the  post  of  Minis- 
ter of  Communications  fell  vacant,  he 
was  appointed  to  it  The  result  was  the 
successful  inauguration  by  him  of  the 
plan  for  a  Trans-Siberian  railway. 

In  1894  Vishnegradski  was  incapaci- 
tated by  paralysis  and  Witte  became 
Finance  Minister,  holding  the  position 
for  nine  years.  In  this  department  his 
accomplishments  are  justly  regarded  as 
monuments  of  exemplary  achievement 
in  economics.     He  fixed  the  standaid 
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(^  value  of  the  ruble.  He  substituted  a 
gold  standard  for  the  depreciated  paper 
currency.  Establishing  industries  on  an 
imi»ecedented  scale,  he  introduced  a  new 
danent  into  Russian  society.  Finally 
he  Secured  a  Government  vodka  (whisky) 
monopoly,  by  which  usurious  private 
gains  have  been  converted  into  a  source 
of  steady  public  income.  Though  he 
borrowed  great  sums  during  the  term  of 
bis  office,  the  Finance  Minister  doubled 
the  Government's  revenue.  The  total 
result  of  all  these  services  was  to  make 
permanent  and  prosperous  that  which 
before  had  been  in  a  state  of  flux.  As 
no  one  had  yet  done,  Setgius  Witte  has 
inspired  confidence  both  within  and 
without  the  empire  as  to  Russia's  eco- 
nomic future.  He  has  sometimes  been 
called  the.  Russian  Necker.  Politically 
ke  is  such;  in  influencing  the  Czar  to 
proclaim  a  Duma,  just  as  Necker  influ- 
enced Louis  XVI.  to  summon  an  Assem- 
bly of  Notables,  both  bodies  being  only 
advisory,  not  l^^lative.  As  the  calling 
of  the  Assembly  pf  Notables  showed  the 
real  power  tO' lie  too  longer  with  the  King, 
but  with  the  leaders  of  the  people,  and 
forced  Louis  to  summon  into  being  the 
States^ieneral,  a  fairly  representative 
Parliament,  so,  in  Russia,  preparations 
for  the  Duma  have  shown  the  real  power 
to  be  increasingly  with  the  leaders  of  the 
people ;  hence,  like  Louis  XVI.,  Nicholas 
II.  has  been  forced  to  enlarge  the  elec- 
torate, making  the  Duma  into  a  really 
representative  body.  Financially,  how- 
ever, Count  Witte  is  more  a  Colbert 
than  a  Necker,  for  he  has  inaugurated 
no  era  of  deficits ;  on  the  other  hand,  by 
the  success  of  his  borrowings,  he  has 
^own  that  Russia  has  possessed  and 
possesses  enormous  potential  power  and 
consequent  financial  credit.  • 

Magnificent  as  have  been  all  these 
financial  triumphs,  the  world  to-day  is 
thinking  of  Sergius  Witte  in  his  capacity 
as  controller  not  of  one  but  of  all  Cabi- 
net offices.  In  December,  1904,  in  a 
Cabinet  session,  replying  to  the  bigotry 
trf  the  Procurator-General,  Count  Witte 
is  reported  to  huve  said :  "  If  it  should 
become  known  that  the  Emperor  is  for- 
bidden by  law  and  religion  to  introduce 
fundamental  reforms  of  his  own  will,  a 
part  of  the  population  will  come  to  the 


conclusion  that  these  reforms  must  be 
achieved  by  violence — it  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  an  actual  appeal  to  revolution." 
This  forecast  was  to  be  fullfUled  in  a 
month.  Fortunately,  the  violence  was  to  ' 
be  met  then  by  the  counterpoise  o€ 
timely  advice  from  Count  Witte  to  the 
Czar ;  it  has  now  accomplished  a  start- 
ling result  in  Count  Witte's  conquer  of 
the  timid  -monarch.  By  it  the  reign  of 
autocracy— centuries  old — ended ; .  by  it 
the  reign  of  constitutionalism  began. 

If  Count  Witte's  latest  task  has  been 
his  greatest,  he  enters  as  Prime  Minister 
upon  what,  we  surmise,  may  be  t|ie  hard- 
est work  of  his  life — ^to  win  and  to  hold 
the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  Russian 
society.  The  dislike  of  the  court  circle, 
the  military  clique,  and  the  bureaucracy 
for  him  is  also  shared  by  some  Liberals. 
It  is  not  altogether  due, to. class  feeling; 
it  is  also  due  to  two  other  causes.  In 
the  case  of  the  Liberals,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing that  at  heart  Count  Witte  is  only  a 
pseudo-Liberal.  Himself  of  domineer- 
ing disposition,  headstrong,  and  brook- 
ing no  contradiction,  he  seems  tempera- 
mentally more  fitted  to  act  with  autocracy 
than  with  democracy,  with  a  despotic 
than  with  a  parliamentary  government 
It  is  true  that  Count  Witte's  tempera- 
ment is  naturally  impulsive,  volcanic, 
sometimes  seemingly  reckless,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  always  restless.  In  his  case 
"  the  needle  of  human  perfection  trem- 
bles and  does  not  invariably  turn  to  the 
north."  But,  though  brusque  in  man- 
ner, he  has  a  kindly  and  affectionate 
disposition ;  his  faults  are  the  exaggera- 
tion of  his  qualities. 

Again,  his  critics  point  out  that  his 
deeds  do  not  always  tally  with  his  words. 
Some  years  ago  he  declared  that  "  pro- 
tectionism— as  a  means,  not  as  an  end  in 
itself — can  have  only  temporary  impor- 
tance, until  the  aim  is  reached  for  which 
it  is  intended.  The  natural  death  of 
protectionism  will  come  when  a  sound 
national  industry  has  been  created  and 
an  effective  competition  has  been  origi- 
nated within  the  realm.  The  logical 
consequence  of  protectionism  is  its  self- 
annihilation."  Yet,  declare  the  critics, 
during  this  very  period  Count  Witte  was 
paying  premiums  on  exports  and  protect- 
ing great  industrial  syndicates,  thus  keep- 
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ing  prices  at  the  highest  point,  despite 
over-production,  meanwhile  doubling 
taxation  and  oppressing  the  peasantry 
beyond  endurance.  The  inevitable  re- 
sult followed — a  financial  and  economic 
crisis.  This,  however,  was  not  so  much 
the  cause  of  Count  Witte's  retirement, 
three  years  later,  from  his  position  as 
Finance  Minister,  as  were  the  personal 
and  political  differences  between  him 
and  the  reactionary  circle,  who,  with  the 
powerful  Minister  of  the  Interior  Plehve 
at  their  head,  were  now  controlling  the 
vacillating  Czar.  Accordingly,  the  Fi- 
nance Minister  was  "kicked  upstairs." 
He  was  made  President  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ministers,  a  dignified  position  with 
no  power.  He  may  well  feel  complacent 
to^iay  as  he  reflects  that  he  is  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers  with 
vast  power. 

Finally,  in  the  choice  of  expedients  to 
obtain  his  ends,  it  is  claimed  by  his 
opponents  that  Count  Witte  has  not 
always  been  exquisitely  scrupulous.  They 
point  to  Portsmouth,  where,  after  he 
agreed  to  secrecy,  the  Japanese  peace 
proposals  to  the  Russians  were  not  only 
allowed  to  "  leak  out,"  but  appeared  in 
a  somewhat  distorted  form.  The  senior 
Russian  envoy's  published  excuse  seemed 
in  itself  an  accusation. 

But,  always  loyal  to  his  friends,  and 
often  conspicuously  fair  to  his  enemies, 
Count  Witte  has  now  a  chance  of  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  those  who  do 
not  like  or  trust  him.  Deeds,  not 
words,  will  count.  He  needs  to  make 
Russians  of  all  classes  feel  that  he  is 
as  sincere  as  he  is  strong.  He  can 
accomplish  this  by  the  scrupulous  ful- 
fillment of  promises  for  educational, 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  political  re- 
forms. To-day  disorganization  and  panic 
prevail  in  all  these  departments  of  Rus- 
sian life.  That  Count  Witte  can  and 
will  bring  order  out  of  chaos  is  assumed 
by  most  observers,  because  he  has  already 
done  so.  His  triumphs  in  finance,  eco- 
nomics, diplomacy,  and  statecraft  have 
each  been  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a 
high  place  in  Russian  history. 

And  Russia  is  to  be  congratulated  by 
America.  With  the  memory  of  his  im- 
pression of  America  and  Americans, 
gained  during  his   recent  sojourn  with 


us,  fresh  in  mind,  almost  immediately 
after  his  appointment  the  new  Prime 
Minister  sent  a  despatch  asking  that  the 
people  of  this  country  rejoice  with  the 
Russians  in  their  new  liberties.  Ameri- 
cans will  give  quick  and  hearty  response. 
In  no  country  does  Count  Witte  find 
sincerer  admiration.  Americans  wish 
him  well.  They  wish  Russia  welL  For 
the  Russian  Government  and  nation  are 
about  to  be,  we  trust,  what  they  never 
have  been  before — synonymous  terms. 
When  one  speaks  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, one  means  England.  This  has 
never  been  true  of  Russia.  The  chance 
of  its  accomplishment  now  seems  to  lie 
within  the  grasp  of  one  man — Seigius 
Witte.  Will  he  fulfill  his  whole  duty? 
Few  who  have  seen  him  and  talked  with 
him  can  doubt  his  earnestness,  eneigy, 
and  enormous  capacity.  But  are  his 
sincerity  and  human  s}rmi>athy  equal  to 
the  crisis — a  crisis  which  demands  the 
exercise  of  all  the  vigorous  and  praise- 
worthy qualities,  evident  and  latent,  of 
this  masterful  man  ? 

Not  a  Case  of  Starvation 

The  discontinuance  of  "Longman's 
Magazine  "  has  been  made  the  occasion 
for  those  melancholy  outpourings  on  the 
decline  of  literature  and  the  decay  of  the 
love  of  good  reading  which  have  been 
the  stock  in  trade  of  weary  essayists 
searching  for  a  theme  since  Cave's 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  first  made  its 
appearance  in  the  good  old  days  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  There  were  then  no  publish- 
ers in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
although  there  were  ambitious  printers 
on  the  way  to  become  publishers  as  last 
and  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  the  times 
would  permit,  and  there  was  no  reading 
public  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  words ; 
there  was  a  small  group  of  people  who 
knew  and  loved  good  things,  upon  whom 
the  wit  and  criticism  of  the  "  Spectator  " 
had  not  been  wasted,  and  who  recog- 
nized the  directness  and  force  of  De  Foe 
and  the  humor  and  pungency  of  Steele. 
The  great  reviews  which  were  to  do 
so  much  to  educate  English  taste,  the 
magazines  which  were  to  foster  so  many 
writers  of  high  talent ;  the  powerful  and 
original   literature  of  the  close  of  the 
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eighteenth  and  the  beginning  and  middle 
of  the  nineteenth"  century,  which  was  to 
speak  for  and  to  the  English-reading  peo- 
ples in  their  entirety  for  the  first  time,  to 
break  down  class  lines  and  to  be  read 
with  passionate  interest  far  more  gen- 
erally beyond  academic  circles  and  out- 
side society  than  books  had  been  read 
before — all  this  was  still  in  the  future ; 
and  yet  not  many  years  after  Cave's 
"  Gentleman's  Magazine  "  had  started  on 
its  career  and  had  stimulated  the  publi- 
cation of  similar  periodicals,  there  were 
conscientious  but  sad-hearted  people  who 
declared  that  the  reading  of  magazines 
had  told  heavily  against  the  reading  of 
good  books,  and  that  the  taste  for  sound 
literature  was  rapidly  dying  out  I 

There  are  times  when  things  are  so 
seriously  out  of  joint  that  the  first  duty 
of  the  hour  for  all  sane  people  is  to  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not.  But,  unfortunately, 
crying  aloud  is  a  habit  so  readily  formed, 
and  sparing  not  is  so  agreeable  a  pastime 
to  some  temperaments,  that  the  world  is 
always  full  of  prophets  looking  back- 
ward, like  Jeremiah  in  Mr.  Sargent's 
cartoons,  rather  than,  like  Malachi,  look- 
ing forward.  Pessimism  is  always  the 
obvious  interpretation  of  the  drift  of 
things,  the  easy  and  close-at-hand  expla- 
nation of  the  failure  of  things  as  they 
are  to  become  things  as  they  ought  to 
be.  The  judgment  seat  is  a  place  of 
immense  responsibility,  to  be  occupied 
in  a  spirit  not  only  of  candor  and  courage, 
but  with  a  wide  outlook  on  human  affairs, 
and  some  comprehension  of  and  sympa- 
thy with  human  experience :  it  is  often 
seized  by  gentlemen  of  a  melancholy 
turn  who  mistake  an  inward  for  an  out- 
ward condition,  and  read  into  the  consti- 
tution of  society  the  aches  and  pains  of 
their  own  constitutions ;  who  make  a 
regular  profession  of  what  ought  to  be 
a  special  function  exercised  on  rare 
occasions ;  who  take  upon  themselves 
the  great  and  solemn  office  of  the 
prophet  without  the  pitiful  commisera- 
tion and  the  yearning  for  better  things 
which  made  the  denunciations  of  the 
prophets  the  judgments  of  a  righteous 
but  compassionate  God.  The  seats  of 
the  mighty  are  too  often  the  seats  of  the 
scornful,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  con- 
demn, pronounce  judgment  when  they 


ought  to  be  weighing  evidence.  A  dis-. 
tinguished  Harvard  professor  recently 
spoke  of  the  late  Mr.  Godkin's  "  jaunty 
ignorance  of  the  American  temper  and 
aims,"  at  the  time  when  he  was  airily 
wearing  the  robes  of  an  infallible  judge 
and  gayly  and  most  entertainingly  con- 
demning things  of  which  he  was  as  gayly 
and,  at  times,  as  amusingly  ignorant. 

Now,  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
"  Longman's  Magazine  "  will  no  longer 
lie  on  the  library  table.  It  was  well 
written,  well  bred,  with  a  pleasant  air  of 
good  society  and  of  leisurely  hours  in 
the  library ;  it  never  lacked  sound  sense 
and  excellent  judgment ;  Mr.  Lang  gave 
it  a  touch  of  something  individual  and 
keen.  But "  Longman's  Magazine  "  did 
not  perish  because  it  was  too  good  for 
these  evil  days ;  it  ceased  to  be  because 
it  was  not  interesting  I  It  seems  brutal 
to  say  this  while  the  remains  of  this 
very  respectable  magazine  are  still 
warm ;  but  if  the  community  is  to  be 
held  responsible  for  its  demise,  the  truth 
must  be  told  as  a  matter  of  justice. 
"  Longman's  "  was  not  starved  to  death ; 
it  died  because  it  had  not  sufficient 
vitality  to  keep  it  alive.  Those  who 
liked  it-^and  they  were  not  a  few — will 
have  the  sympathy  of  all  who  value  pleas- 
ant manners  and  agreeable  traits;  but 
they  are  doing  a  highly  reputable  publi- 
cation serious  injury,  and  are  likely  to 
give  their  mourning  something  of  the 
vivacity  of  an  Irish  wake  by  accusing  the 
neighbors  of  letting  a  deserving  publica- 
tion starve  to  death. 

The  right  of  the  uninteresting  to  live 
is  as  definitely  assured  by  the  constitu- 
tion, not  only  of  the  United  States,  but 
of  the  existing  order  of  things,  as  the 
right  of  the  interesting ;  but  there  is  no- 
where any  recognition  of  their  right  to 
live  off  the  community.  When  the  com- 
munity is  asked  for  support,  unless  the 
appeal  be  made  for  the  aged  or  the 
infirm,  it  has  a  right  to  ask  for  certain 
compensations.  If  it  is  asked  to  buy 
books,  magazines,  or  newspapers,  it  is 
quite  within  its  rights  in  insisting  that 
what  is  offered  it  shall  contribute  to  its 
pleasure  or  rest  or  edification.  Well- 
infotmed  but  dull  people  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  reproach  a  public  which  declines 
to  hear  them  speak,  or  to  read  what  they 
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have  vritten.  An  uninteresting:  maga- 
azine  has  no  right  to  be  in  a  world  full 
of  such  great  and  ever-growing  interests ; 
for  there  is  no  connection,  outside  a 
German  lecture-room,  between  sound 
learning,  deep  thought,  and  the  finest 
quality  of  taste,  and  the  prosy  paragraph, 
the  monotonous  page,  the  solid  stolidity 
of  the  well-meaning  but  unvitalized  lec- 
ture, magazine,  or  book. 

To  be  interesting  is  one  of  the  highest 
functions  of  art  in  all  forms ;  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  anything  gets 
into  the  legiaa  of  art  unless  it  is  inter- 
esting. There  are  many  examples  of 
good,  honest  workmanship  which  are 
worthy  of  respectful  attention,  but  the 
people  who  decline  to  take  these  well- 
wrought  products  of  competent  industry 
into  their  homes  and  live  with  tiiem 
ought  to  be  protected  from  the  vitupera- 
iiQn  of  the  unthinking  and  jaunty  censors 
of  their  kind.  Interesting  books  and 
periodicals  deserve  a  much  wider  reading 
than  they  yet  command,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  they  do  not  displace 
all  inferior  wares  and  possess  the  field ; 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  they  earn  a 
Uving  wage,  and  are  held  in  warm  regard. 
The  dignity  of  their  aims  and  the  excel- 
lence of  their  form  do  not  repel  the  very 
considerable  constituencies  to  which  they 
appeal;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that 
this  quality  b  the  essential  element  in 
their  success.  But  all  the  solid  goodness 
in  the  world  will  not  save,  and  ought  not 
to  save,  an  uninteresting  book  or  maga- 
zine from  extinction.  The  plays  of 
Shakespeare  and  Molifere  would  long 
ago  have  passed  out  of  mind  if  they  had 
not  been  interesting ;  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  this  age  is  quietly  making  up  its 
mind  which  of  the  novels  of  Scott,  Bal- 
zac, and  Thackeray  are  interesting  and 
which  are  not ;  and  when  the  ultimate 
judgment  is  rendered,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  books  which  survive  are  those 
which  have  the  superior  claims  as  litera- 
ture. There  are  conditions  that  give 
solid  ground  for  discouragement,  but 
the  discontinuance  of  a  pleasant  and 
well-bred  periodical  is  not  one  of  them  ; 
there  are  a  number  of  magazines  quite 
as  well  bred  and  well  informed,  and  far 
more  interesting,  which  survive  in  un- 
diminished vigor. 


The  Spectator 


The  Spectator  went  a-peadi-packiiig. 
Before  one  goes  a-peach-packing,  the 
natural  supposition  is  that  peach-packing 
is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  Had 
the  Spectator  been  asked,  ere  experience 
tempered  his  spirit,  "  How  do  you  pack 
a  crate  of  peaches  for  shipment  ?"  his 
offhand  answer  would  have  beeq,  "  Why, 
you  just  fill  the  crate  with  peaches.  That 
is  all."  When  the  Spectator  came  back 
from  the  land  of  orchards,  mule-wagons, 
and  ox-carts  (and  buggies,  carriages„and 
surreys,  of  course,  but  in  these  the  Spec- 
tator took  no  delight)  to  the  land  ci 
asphalt,  trolley-cars,  and  automobiles,  he 
gazed  with  a  new  eye  upon  baskets  w 
peaches  set  forth  in  fruit- shops.  He 
could  discern  whether  or  not  their  ar- 
rangement had  been  dis^rbed  since 
they  were  started  from  their  distant  pack- 
ing-house. He  took  modest  satisfaction 
in  parading  his  new  accomplishment,  and 
was  somewhat  puffed  up  when  his  efforts 
elicited  the  exclamation,  "  Why,  how  ever 
can  you  tell  ?"  and  somj;wjjat  cast  down 
when  his  new  acquirem^t  was  treated 
as  a  matter  of  no  importance.  A  matter 
of  no  importance  1     Indeed  I 

® 
To  begin  at  the  beginning,  as  well- 
regulated  story-tellers  say,  the  Spectator 
must  admit  that  he  had  slipped  out  of 
town  for  one  of  his  numerous  small  vaca- 
tions, which  took  him  into  the  mountains 
of  Georgia,  between  Mount  Airy  and 
Atianta,  in  peach  season.  The  section 
is  one  of  new  orchards ;  around  the  littie 
towns  of  Alto,  Baldwin,  and  Comelis, 
where  fourteen  years  ago  there  were  only 
a  few  old-fashioned  peach-trees  scattered 
here  and  there  and  not  one  maiicet 
orchard,  there  are  now  some  half-million 
young  trees,  few  more  than  five  years 
old,  and  the  large  majority  in  their  first 
bearing,  which  is  usually  at  three ;  new 
orchards  are  being  set  out  all  the  time, 
and  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  peadi 
switches  growing  up  in  everybody's  pea- 
patch,  corn  and  cotton  field.  The  moun- 
tain-sides must  be  glorious  in  spring. 
"  You  can  ride  miles  and  miles  throu^ 
blooming  trees  and  see  nothing  but 
mountains  and  valleys  of  pink  as  far  as 
your  eye  can  reach,"  the  Mayor  of  Alto, 
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flie  Hon;  George  Warhington  Grant, 
observed  proudly.  The  orchards  were 
stttracdve  enough  as  the  Spectator  saw 
fhem,  loaded  with  ripe  or  ripening  fruit, 
their  boughs  almost  breaking  under 
bliishing  burdens. 

® 
Now,  the  Spectator  is  not  giving 
lessons  in  peach  culture,  but  he'  is  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  learned  quite 
a  good  deal  about  it,  while  knowing  that 
be  might  never  make  any  practical  use 
of  the  knowledge.  He  learned  that 
rocky  soil  with  a  subsoil  of  a  certain 
kind  (he  has  forgotten  what),  hilly  coun- 
try, and  isothermal  belts,  have  something 
to  do  with  indications  as  to  land  suitable 
for  growing  peaches;  that  trees  are 
trimmed  to  be  wide-spreading  and  low 
so  that  nq  boug^  may  be  out  of  reach  of  a 
tnan  standing  on  the  ground ;  that  the 
productive  life  of  a  peach  orchard  is  about 
twelve  years ;  that  trees  require  incessant 
care  and  watchfulness ;  that  the  crop  has 
its  risks  in  gathering,  packing,  and  ship- 
ment; and  t)iat  the  fruit-grower's  occu- 
pation is  Hot'  d  "  snap "  for  a  lazy  or 
unenterprising"ban ;  to  be  successful, 
the  fruit-grower  must  be  literally  like 
the  early  bird  that  catches  the  worm — in 
this  case  the  "  borer "  which  saps  the 
life  of  the  tree  if  its  course  is  not  inter- 
rupted before  it  reaches  the  root.  But 
he  learned  that  fruit-growing  is  fascinat- 
ing in  spite  of  drawbacks ;  and  so,  indeed, 
is  any  work,  according  to  the  way  you 
took  at  it  and  do  it. 

"  We're  going  peach-packing  to-day." 
A  surrey  had  stopped  in  front  of  the 
."Astor  House,"  as  the  little  hotel  is 
jocosely  called.  In  the  surrey  sat  two 
pretty  girls  in  bepleated  skirts  and  smart 
shirt-waists  (the  Spectator  borrowed 
these  terms  from  a  feminine  friend). 
Beside  each  girl  was  a  beau  in  blue 
flannel  shirt,  blue  trousers,  tan  leggings. 
The  Spectator  spied  out  a  large  lunch- 
basket  in  the  bottom  of  the  surrey. 
"  You're  making  a  picnic  of  this,"  he 
said.  "  Oh  yes.  We  expect  to  have  a 
good  time."  yhey  enumerated  the  party 
they  were  to  fAeet,  all  young  ladies  and 
gendemen  of  their  own  set,  quite  exclu- 
sive ;  with,  of  course,  the  necessary  quota 
of  chaperons.     "  That  is  where  I  might 


come  in,"  the  Spectator  observed,  wist* 
fully.  "  Oh,  would  you  really  like  to  go  ? 
We  should  be  delighted.  But  there  is 
work,  you  know,"  anxiously.  "Yes,  I 
should  like  to  pack  peaches — to  be  useful 
in  a  new  way." 

The  packing-house  was  a  shed  painted 
dark  green.  Down  the  center  was  a 
long  table ;  suspended  over  it  in  troughs 
of  bedticking  were  heaps  of  peaches, 
hard,  firm,  not  fully  ripe.  On  one  side 
stood  graders,  large  round  baskets  of 
peaches  under  their  hands.  Discarding 
the  over-ripe  and  separating  the  large 
and  perfect  from  the  small  and  imperfect, 
they  deposited  these  after  their  kind  in 
the  troughs ;  from  the  troughs  the  pa(;:k- 
ers  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  trans- 
ferred the  peaches  to  crates  reposing 
conveniently  under  their  hands  on 
benches.  Fast  as  graders  emptied  bas- 
kets these  were  replaced  by  freshly  filled 
baskets  brought  in  from  the  orchards  by 
gatherers.  The  Spectator  was  assigned 
to  his  post  at  the  bench,  a  crate  under 
his  hands. 

"  Do  you  pack  the  two-two  pack,  or 
the  one-two  pack,  or  the  two<)ne?" 
asked  his  neighbor,  sociably. 

The  Spectator's  spirit  was  already 
chastened  byobservation.  "Thewhich  ?" 
he  asked,  in  confusion  and  humility. 
His  neighbor's  fingers,  seemingly  with 
eyes  in  their  tips,  were  flying  like  light- 
ning 'twixt  troughs  and  crates,  select- 
ing peaches  that  for  size  and  quality 
fitted  in  with  other  peaches.  Each  crate 
is  provided  with  nine  small  oblong  bas- 
kets such  as  we  see  in  fruit-stalls — three 
in  the  bottom  row,  which  is  packed  first, 
then  covered  with  a  partition  which 
squeezes  the  fruit  down,  holding  it  firm  ; 
three  in  the  second  row,  which  is  like- 
wise squeezed  down ;  three  in  the  top 
row.  When  her  top  row  was  packed, 
flie  Spectator's  neighbor  cried,  "  Extra 
Fancy  I"  and  the  crate  was  turned  over 
to  the  department  which  nails  up  the 
crates  and  hurries  them  along  to  the 
fruitK:ars.  There  were  three  grades  of 
peaches — Plain,  Fancy,  Extra  Fancy. 

m 

A  newcomer  said  to  the  fruit-grower, 
who  was  very  busy  overlooking  things : 
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"  Don't  you  pack  the  poorer  peaches  at 
the  bottom  of  the  baskets  ?"  "  No,"  he 
said,  quietly ;  "I  do  not  like  the  prin- 
ciple. Besides,  I  am  building  up  a 
^  standard  for  my  fruit."  The  Spectator 
learned  that  an  expert  can  pack  over  a 
hundred  crates  a  day;  at  two  cents  a 
crate  (which  is  the  rate  by  the  crate), 
that  is  over  two  dollars  a  day.  Our 
fruit-grower  paid  by  the  day,  and  accord- 
ing to  quality  of  work  as  well  as  speed. 
"  I  would  rather  have  good  packing  than 
fast  packing,"  he  said.  The  Spectator 
was  two  hours  packing  his  first  crate. 
He  fancied  his  packing  was  good,  but 
the  foreman  courteously  transferred  him 
to  the  grading  side  of  the  table.  He 
had  learned,  however,  what  is  meant  by 
the  "  one-two  pack,  the  two-one  pack, 
and  the  two-two  pack."  Suffice  it  to 
say  for  illustration  that  in  the  one-two 
pack  you  put  down  one  peach,  crowd  in 
two,  put  down  one,  crowd  in  two,  until 
the  layer  lies  tight  and  close.  But  it  will 
be  better  for  the  reader  to  go  to  Georgia, 
California,  New  Jersey,  or  some  other 
peach-growing  region,  and  find  out  for 
himself  if  he  de^res  clearer  knowledge 
on  the  subject  It  is  worth  while  to 
know  the  "one-two  pack,  the  two-two 
pack,  and  the  two-one  pack,"  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  it  gives  you  a 
jingle  like  "  Punch,  brother,  punch." 
When  noon  and  lunch-time  were  near,  the 
foreman  said,  "  We  must  not  stop  work 
until  we  finish  this  carload."  Everybody 
was  flushed,  tired,  hungry,  but  there  was 
enthusiastic  assent. 

Under  the  friendly  shade  of  a  big  oak- 
tree  a  happy  crowd  sat  down  to  the  cheer- 
ful consumption  of  fried  chicken,  home- 
cured  ham  sandwiches,  stuffed  eggs, 
cake,  and  grapes —  no  peaches,  thank  you  I 
"  We  never  want  to  see  another  jieach  as 
long  as  we  live  I"  cried  Winifred  and 
May  Belle.  Their  cheeks  wore  the 
bloom  of  the  peach ;  "  fuzz  "  had  irritated 
delicate  white  skin,  and  the  girls  were 
the  pinker  and  prettier  therefor.  The 
orchard-owner  had  sent  with  his  compli- 
ments a  great  pitcher  of  lemonade,  with 
crushed  peaches  in  it,  which  added  very 
much  to  its  flavor.  There  was  the  tinkle 
of  ice  in  glasses,  the  ripple  of  laughter, 
and,  the   Spectator  shrewdly  suspects. 


some  love-making  beneath  that  oak-tree. 
But,  as  a  proper  chaperon,  he  may  not 
speak  positively.  Some  members  were 
musical,  and  we  had  a  little  banjo-picking 
and  fiddling. 

"  The  young  people  of  California  are 
turning  fruit  gathering  and  packing  into 
social  functions,"  remarked  the  fruit- 
grower, a  much-traveled  man,  as  he  car- 
ried the  Spectator  home  in  his  buggy. 
The  Spectator  mentioned  scenes  he  haLd 
witnessed  from  the  windows  of  railway 
trains  while  journeying  through  New 
England  in  autumn,  when  the  apples 
were  harvested  by  young  men  and 
maidens  who  seemed  to  find  work  pleas- 
ant and  certainly  made  it  picturesque. 
"A  disposition  to  socialize  work  is 
developing  everywhere,"  said  the  fruit- 
grower. "  Its  operation  is  beneficent 
It  elevates  work,  dignifies  play,  and  is 
already  having  some  effect  in  solving 
labor  problems — as  in  this  region,  for 
instance,  where  labor  is  scarce.  The 
only  available  labor  to-day  is  that  of  our 
best  young  people.  I  suppose  you  know 
there  were  a  number  of  university  stu- 
dents around  that  packing-table.  They 
need  the  money,  and  Mr.  Orchard  needs 
their  work."  The  Spectator  thought  over 
these  sayingfs.  The  tendency  among 
cultured  people  is  to  impart  grace  and 
lightness  to  toil — ^to  make  any  woric 
artistic.  "  If  things  were  evenly  divided 
in  this  life,"  he  ruminated  the  night  after 
the  peach-packing  picnic,  as  he  wearily 
took  up  his  pen,  "  professional  people — 
as  scribblers,  clerks,  bootblacks,  and 
millionaires — ^would  at  least  have  occa- 
sional opportunity  of  doing  things  in 
orchards  and  on  farms ;  athletes  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  exercising  at 
useful  games— like  plowing  and  hoeing ; 
professional  pleasure-seekers,  of  playing 
at  work  instead  of  working  at  play." 
"  In  order  that  exercise  be  recreation,  is 
it  essential  that  it  have  no  useful  aim  ?" 
the  Spectator  asked  himself.  He  remem- 
bers to  have  read :  "  The  labors  of  primi- 
tive man — hunting  and  fishing — become 
the  sports  of  civilized  man."  Shall  till- 
ing the  soil  and  gathering  bounties  from 
the  breast  of  Mother  Earth  be  the  one 
exception  ?  Not  so,  if  we  love  her  and 
are  grateful. 
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The  World-Significance  of  the  Treaty  of 

Portsmouth 

By  Frederick  de  Martens 

At  the  recent  Russo-Japanese  Conference  at  Portsmouth  no  one  commanded  more 
respect  than  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office,  Frederick  de  Martens.  Long 
the  honored  Professor  of  International  Law  in  the  University  of  St  Petersburg,  Dr.  de 
Martens  obtained  a  reputation  not  only  throughout  Russia  but  throughout  the  world  as  a 
foremost  authority  in  his  special  domain.  The  Russian  Government  was  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  avail  itself  of  his  services,  and  six  years  ago  he  was  a  powerful  force  at  the  Czar's 
elbow  in  the  call  for  an  international  conference  to  devise  measures  for  the  greater  assur- 
ance of  peace  throughout  the  world.  Since  that  time  Dr.  de  Martens  has  been  at  The 
Hague,  in  a  judicial  capacity,  at  arbitration  proceedings  before  the  now  established  Inter- 
national Tribunal  there.  He  was  also  at  Paris  during  the  arbitrition  between  Venezuela 
and  England,  when  one  of  his  colleagues  was  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Dr.  de  Martens  knows  America  as  well,  having  some  years  ago  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale,  at  a  memorable  Commencement,  when  the  same  degree  was 
also  conferred  on  Marquis  Ito  and  John  Hay. — The  Editors. 


THE  Portsmouth  Treaty  of  Peace 
is  a  new-born  infant,  and  I  will 
in  no  wise  undertake  to  draw  its 
horoscope  nor  to  criticise  it  Having 
been  present  at  its  birth,  I  have  a  weak- 
ness for  it,  and  I  fear  lest  my  opinion  of 
it  may  be  too  indulgent.  At  the  same 
time,  from  the  view  of  perfect  impartial- 
ity I  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few 
observations  relative  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  this  new-bom  child 
came  into  the  world  in  the  sovereign 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  at  Portsmouth, 
the  5th  of  September  last  Such  is  its 
birth  certificate. 

Before  the  birth  of  this  treaty  of 
peace  the  entire  world  was  interested  in 
the  question.  Will  it  actually  come  into 
existence  or  not  ? 

During  this  time,  which  was  not  at  all 
long,  the  whole  world  also  admired  the 
generous  proposal  of  the  illustrious 
President  of  the  United  States,  that 
representatives  from  Russia  and  Japan 
should  meet  on  the  hospitable  soil  of 
the  gfreat  American  Republic.  It  was 
thought,  and  with  much  reason,  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  so  advised  the  two  bel- 
ligerent Powers  in  order  to  bring  about 
another  triumph  of  the  ideas  of  media- 
tion and  arbitration,  which,  since  the 
great  international  Peace  Conference  of 
1899,  had  gained  increasing  influence 
throughout  die  world.  While  the  Con- 
flerence  was  in  progress  at  Portsmouth, 


President  Roosevelt  twice  made  sugges-  \ 
tions  in  order  to  bring  the  peace  nego-  ! 
tiations  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

On  the  first  occasion  he  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  of  two 
neutrals  to  whom  should  be  intrusted 
the  solution  of  the  very  thorny  question 
as  to  the  war  indemnity  which  Japan 
energetically  demanded  from  Russia. 
This  proposition  was  not  adopted  by  flie 
Russian  and  Japanese  plenip>otentiaries, 
but  it  was  evidently  founded  on  the 
Hague  agreement  of  1899  relating  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. 

On  the  second  occasion  the  initiative 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  more  fortunate, 
when,  in  his  quality  of  originator  of 
the  Portsmouth  Conference,  he  thought 
that  he  had  the  right  to  address 
himself  directly  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia  and  Japan  and  to  urge  them  in 
pressing  and  earnest  language  to  make 
mutual  concessions  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  peace  so  ardently  desired  by 
all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world. 
This  time  the  initiative  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America  was 
crowned  with  success ;  an  understanding 
between  the  representatives  of  the  two  i 
nations  at  war  was  brought  about  by  the 
abandonment  on  the  part  of  the  Japa- 
nese plenip>otentiaries  of  their  demand 
for  a  war  indemnity. 

These  historic  facts  prove  in  an  irref- 
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u^ble  manner  the  near  kinship  between 
^  the  great  Hague  Peace  Conference  in 
1899  and  the  Peace  CoRlerence  at  Ports- 
mouth. They  also  put  an  end  to  the 
disastrous  war  between  two  nations  which 
should  henceforward  live  in  sincere 
friendship  and  as  good  neighbors.  It 
seems  to  me  that  these  bonds  of  kinship 
between  the  two  Conferences  are  indis- 
soluble ;  they  are  created  in  the  very 
ni^ture  of  things.  The  Conference  of 
Peace  at  the  Hague  is  the  niother ;  that 
at  Portsmouth  is  her  legitimate  daughter, 
faithful  and  grateful. 

It  is  rather  curious  to  note  another 
fact  worthy  of  our  attentioi^.  In  1898 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  took  the  initiative 
^  in  convening  at  TheHague  twenty-five 
nations  of  the  world — European,  Ameri- 
can, and  Asiatic,  having  official  repre- 
sentatives at  St;  Petersburg — for  an  inter- 
national conference.  This  had  for  its 
purpose  the  finding  of  means  to  prevent 
international  disputes  from  growing  into 
unhappy  and  disastrous  wars.  Yet  five 
years  later  a  most  unhappy  war  broke 
out  between  Russia  herself  and  Japan- 
that  is  to  say,  between  two  nations  which 
had  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference  1  But  these  two  hostile 
nations  found  nothing  in  the  Hague 
treaty  regarding  international  arbitra- 
tion as  a  basis  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  their  dispute. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  ask  the  following 
question :  Was  arbitration  absolutely 
inapplicable  to  this  dispute  in  1902  or 
1903 — that  is  to  say,  in  the  period  of  its 
existence  which  was  not  critical  ?  I  take 
the  liberty  of  believing  that  arbitration 
would  have  been  perfectly  possible  if 
only  the  Court  of  Arbitration  had  been 
called  upon  to  decide,  not  political 
questions,  but  the  points  of  law  brought 
into  question  by  tiiis  conflict.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  when  the  propitious 
moment  had  passed  it  was  impossible  to 
create  it  anew.  Well-known  events  then 
imposed  upon  Russia  a  war  not  desired 
and  not  sufficiently  foreseen.  Yet  it  was 
on  the  basis  of  the  Hague  Convention 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  his  appeal  in 
June  of  this  year  to  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Japan,  recalling  to  them  the 
imperative  necessity  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  gigantic  struggle  which  for  sixteen 


months  had  desolated  two  great  nations 
and  from  which  all  the  civilized  world 
suffered. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  asking  the  following  ques; 
tion:  Are  not  the  Governments  which 
signed  the  arbitration  agreement  at  The 
Hague  morally  bound,  in  case  of  any 
conflict  whatever  of  an  international 
character,  to  ask  themselves  sincerely 
whether  arbitration  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible and  inapplicable  ?  Are  not  they 
bound  at  least  to  make  an  attempt  scru- 
pulously to  examine  this  question  ?  I 
an\  profoundly  convinced  that  this  obli- 
gation does  exist  for  all  the  Governments 
which  regard  war  as  the  greatest  curse 
of  humanity,  yet  as  the  ultima  ratio  of 
international  politics.  Moreover,  I  ain 
under  no  delusion  as  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  international  relations,  andt  I 
perfectly  understand  the  Imperial  orator 
at  Berlin  when  he  says  that  the  best 
arbitration  means  battalions  and  cannon! 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  iiicontestabte  that 
if  we  wish  to  regulate  all  disputes  between 
the  nations  by  battalioilS.  and  cannon, 
we  shall  in  the  end  fiH''yf' our  object 
No  one  should  forget  ihat  the  blood 
poured  out  by  the  battalions  is  the  blood 
of  the  citizens  and  sons  of  the  country, 
in  whose  behalf  we  cannot  refuse  to  in- 
quire for  what  holy  and  just  cause  we 
impose  upon  them  the  task  of  sacrificing 
their  lives  and  of  shedding  their  blood. 

It  is  incontestable  that  at  the  present 
time  an  international  war  is  in  no  way  a 
war  waged  by  mercenary  troops.  An 
international  war  ought  to  be,  in  fact,  a 
rational  struggle,  in  which  the  causes 
and  objects  are  understood  by  the  en- 
lightened consciences  of  the  warring 
nations.  It  is,  then,  for  such  reasons 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  crime  to  wish 
to  settle  all  the  disputes  between  nations 
by  battalions  and  by  pouring  out  tor- 
rents of  blood. 

But  this  was  never  the  thought  of  die 
great  Imperial  orator  at  Berlin.  Up  to 
the  present  time  the  Emperor  William 
has  been,  in  point  of  fact,  the  most  con- 
vinced and  powerful  protector  of  the 
world's  peace.  Yet  conclusions  have 
been  drawn  from  his  words  whidi  he 
himself  would  never  have  drawn  there- 
from.    Now,  if  war  has  preserved  its 
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savage  and  barbarous  character,  if  it  is 
t|ie  greatest  calamity  for  the  nations,  it 
is  incontestable  that  all  the  Governments 
have  the  sacred  duty — namely,  to  pre- 
vent by  all  the  means  in  their  power 
the  breaking  off  of  peaceful  relations  and 
the  beginning  of  war.  From  this  point 
of  view  I  could  wish  that  in  every  inter- 
national conflict,  without  any  exception, 
the  Governments  concerned  would  put 
to  their  consciences  this  question  :  Is  if 
possible,  in  this  actual  case  before  us,  to 
have  recourse  to  arbitration  ?  Can  we 
intrust  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague  the  mission  of  settling  this 
conflict  by  its  definite  and  impartial 
decree?  It  will  be  truly  an  immense 
advance  along  the  road  of  humanity  and 
of  civilization  if  this  simple  question  can 
only  be  propounded  and  conscientiously 
examined  by  the  Governments  concerned 
in  ah  international  dispute.  That  will 
be  the  best  proof  that  the  Governments 
of  the  civilized  world  have  a  true  percep- 
tion of  their  sacred  and  unchangeable 
duty  towards  their  subjects. 

Nevertheles?.,!  am  far  from  blinking 
that  every  dispute  is  really  capable  of 
being  settled  by  the  permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  or  by  any 
other  kiiid  of  arbitration.  No,  unhap- 
pily, there  are  collisions  of  interests, 
ambitions,  and  prejudices  between  na- 
tions which  no  court  of  arbitration  can 
adjust  by  its  sentence.  There  are  inter- 
national disputes  which  break  out  like  a 
storm  in  the  political  sky  of  the  world, 
and  whose  effects  are  sometimes  almost 
beneficial  for  the  political  atmosphere  in 
which  the  nations  live.  There  are  inter- 
national wars  which  no  human  power 
can  divert  in  their  disastrous  and  terrible 
course.  To  such  wars  the  nations  do 
not  always  submit  summa  cum  laude. 
At  the  same  time,  even  in  such  excep- 
tional cases,  I  am  convinced  that  civil- 
ized States  are  morally  bound  to  do 
everything  humanly  possible  to  prevent 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Never 
has  any  Government  which  has  entered 
into  a  war  with  another  been  able  to  fore- 
see what  dimensions  it  will  take  in  the 
future.  Never  should  any  Government 
take  upon  itself  with  light  heart  the  re- 
sponsibility for  not  having  prevented 
this  supreme  disaster.     One  of  the  most 


practical  means,  and  one  within  the  reach . 
of  all,  is  certainly  recourse  to  interna- 
tional arbitration.  But  in  order  to  profit 
by  this  it  is 'absolutely  necessary  that 
the  Governments  should  have  a  percep- 
tion of  their  moral  and  logical  duty, 
should  reflect  upon  it  seriously,  and 
should  seek  in  every  possibility  recourse 
to  arbitration. 

Under  these  conditions  modem  States 
should,  at  the  beginning  of  international 
disputes,  seriously  and  conscientiously 
examine  the  political  causes  which  un- 
derlie the  seemingly  logical  reasons  for 
the  disputes  that  have  broken  out.  If 
that  examination  proves  the  existence  of 
principles  of  law  in  dispute,  if  judicial 
questions  can  be  put  before  impartial 
judges,  arbitration  naturally  becomes 
the  course  to  be  pursued  ;  there  remains 
the  fulfillment  of  a  sacred  duty. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  this  examination 
proves  that  no  judge  in  the  world  could 
decide  the  dispute  by  judicial  and  iih^ 
partial  examination  of  the  causes  of  the 
dispute,  if  these  causes  have  an  abso- 
lutely factitious  and  political  character — 
in  such  a  case  arbitration  is  inapplicable. 
Never  can  international  arbitration  stop 
the  savage  sway  of  political  passions ; 
never  can  common  sense  and  reason 
arrest  the  torrent  of  calamities  provoked 
by  the  so-called  national  and  historical 
aspirations  of  peoples.  Before  these 
inexorable  facts  reason  bows  down  and 
the  judicial  conscience  is  silent.  Never- 
theless, these  facts  in  no  wise  contradict 
my  contention  that  in  every  international 
conflict  Governments  have  a  sacred  duty 
to  put  before  themselves  the  question 
whether  arbitration  is  possible  or  not. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  Treaty  of .' 
Portsmouth  should  have  for  the  future 
the  significance  of  a  formidable  "  Me- 
mento." It  will  serve  for  all  time  as 
irrefutable  proof  of  the  absolute  necessity 
for  Governments  to  forestall  by  all  pos- 
sible means  a  war  of  which  the  necessity 
is  not  at  all  enforced  either  by  the  nature 
of  the  international  relations  between  the 
belligerent  nations  or  as  an  unavoidable 
and  inevitable  fatality. 

Finally,  the  Peace  Treaty  at  Ports- 
mouth will  remain  for  the  future  a  living 
and  constant  witness  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  not  conducting  diplomatic 
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negotiations  and  of  not  concluding  inter- 
national treaties  by  means  of  permanent 
surprises.  At  Portsmouth  the  represent- 
atives of  the  two  belligerent  Powers 
advanced  from  one  surprise  to  another. 
The  Russian  representatives  reached 
Portsmouth  without  having  the  least 
idea  of  the  conditions  which  Japan 
wished  to  impose  upon  Russia.  During 
the  voyage  to  America  of  the  Russian 
delegates  the  military  operations  con- 
tinued and  the  island  of  Saghalien  was 
occupied  by  the  Japanese  troops.  The 
night  before  the  treaty  was  signed  Rus- 
sian and  Japanese  forces  fought  bravely 


in  Manchuria.  It  was  almost  impossi- 
ble, under  these  conditions  so  anomalous, 
to  cany  on  diplomatic  negotiations. 
Neither  the  negotiations  which  precede 
a  treaty,  nor  the  treaty  itself,  should  call 
to  mind  a  "  jack-in-the-box." 

The  Portsmouth  Treaty  of  Peace  is, 
thanks  to  God,  accomplished,  and  peace 
is  re-established  in  the  Far  East.  Let 
us  rejoice  at  this  great  benefit  to  man- 
kind, and  let  us  leave  to  the  Russian 
and  Japanese  Governments  the  conscien- 
tious execution  of  the  provisions  of  this 
very  complicated  and  most  interesting 
international  treaty. 


Cuban  Affairs,   Internal  and    External 


By  Gonzalo  de  Quesada 

Cuban  Minister  at  Washington 


CUBA  is  to-day  one  of  the  nations 
of  this  continent  whose  affairs  are 
of  greatest  interest  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Hence,  a  fair 
statement  of  Cuban  conditions  will  be, 
I  am  sure,  welcomed  by  the  American 
public. 

Cuba  has  been  now  forty-one  months 
under  self-government.  It  is  time  for 
the  world  to  ask  whether  her  adminis- 
tration has  been  wise,  and  whether  her 
people  have  shown  capacity  for  republi- 
can institutions.  Both  questions  can  be 
answered  in  the  most  positive  affirma- 
tive. 

Cuba's  material  prosperity  has  been 
wonderful.  Her  commerce  and  produc- 
tion have  increased  since  1 902  in  gigantic 
strides,  her  sugar  harvest — the  principal 
source  of  her  wealth — ^passing  the  million- 
ton  mark,  which,  together  with  better 
prices,  has  brought  abundant  money  to 
the  island.  This,  added  to  the  value  of 
tobacco,  fruit,  and  other  crops,  mines, 
and  manufactures,  has  increased  her 
commerce  to  over  $101,000,000  of  ex- 
portations  and  $93,000,000  of  importa- 
tions, which,  for  a  population  of  1 ,600,- 
000,  can  well  be  said  to  prove  fertility  of 
soil,  thrift  of  the  people,  and  a  peaceful 
and  successful  government.  Without  the 
last  named  the  other  two  could  not  be 
of  any  practical  resiJt.  Absolute  peace 
and  the  guarantee  of  life  and  property 


have  characterized  the  administration  of 
President  Palma,  and  the  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  visited  the  island 
and  made  investments  to  the  value  of 
more  than  a  hundred  millions  in  three 
years  are  the  best  witnesses  to  these 
assertions.  The  sanitary  conditions  of 
Havana  and  the  rest  of  the  island  are 
such  that  very  few  places  in  the  world 
are  as  healthy.  Yellow  fever  and  other 
contagious  diseases  have  totally  disap- 
peared. 

A  study  of  the  financial  situation  of 
the  island  is  interesting.  The  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905, 
were  nearly  $62,000,000,  of  which  almost 
$26,000,000  were  from  public  revenues, 
and  nearly  $36,000,000  from  special 
accounts,  over  $31,000,000  being  the 
product  of  the  loan  for  the  payment  of 
the  Cuban  army.  There  remains  a  sur- 
plus of  over  $4,000,000  on  the  said 
special  accounts. 

The  custom-house  receipts  yielded  over 
$23,000,000,  or  nearly  $5,000,000  more 
than  the  previous  year,  this  being  due,  to  a 
great  extent,  to  the  increased  commerce. 
The  total  taxes  received  for  the  year  were 
over  $29,000,000,  or  nearly  $7,000,000 
more  than  the  previous  year.  The  special 
taxes  devoted  to  the  payment  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund  amounted  to  about 
$3,500,000,  or  twice  as  much  as  was 
needed  to  meet  this  disbursement,  iHiich, 
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added  to  the  balance  on  July  1, 1904, 
gave  a  special  total  of  nearly  $5,000,000. 
During  the  year  payments  were  made  to 
the  amount  of  over  $44,000,000,  of 
which  more  than  $17,000,000  were  for 
the  regular  budget  and  more  than  $23,- 
000,000  for  paying  the  army  claims. 
The  balance  of  the  previous  year 
added  to  the  total  receipts  for  the  past 
fiscal  year  gives  a  grand  total  of  nearly 
$69,000,000,  and,  if  the  payments  be  de- 
ducted, a  balance  remains  of  over  $24,- 
000,000 — ^the  amount  in  the  Cuban  treas- 
ury on  the  1st  of  July  last,  which,  after 
suffering  some  deductions  for  outstanding 
credits,  left  about  $23,000,000  surplus. 
.  From  this  surplus,  except  six  millions, 
Cuba  will  pay  the  remaining  fifty  per 
cent,  due  the  soldiers,  giving  for  the 
balance  bonds  carrying  five  per  cent, 
annual  interest,  the  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  of  which  will  be  provided  by 
Congress  from  surpluses  every  year. 
Such  a  solution  finishes  this  question  of 
the  soldiers'  claims,  which  commenced 
to  be  settled  with  the  $35,000,000  loan 
made  in  this  country  at  90^.  Those 
bonds  are  quoted  to^iay  at  105^,  thus 
showing  the  confidence  of  financiers  in 
Cuba's  future.  This  solution  is  entirely 
within  the  means  of  our  treasury,  and 
by  it  the  Government  redeems  certificates 
which  to-day  constitute,  as  much  as  the 
bonds  in  their  stead,  an  interior  debt ; 
partly  reduces  this  debt  to  almost  one- 
third,  and  the  money  goes  to  th6  soldiers 
instead  of  speculators,  who  afterward 
and  otherwise  would  make  them  good 
as  against  the  Government ;  and,  finally, 
the  money  remains  in  Cuba.  No  loan 
is  made,  and  in  no  way  is  the  Cuban 
Constitution  or  the  Piatt  Amendment 
infringed  upon.  It  is  of  interest  to 
repeat  here  that  Cuba  recently  bought 
in  from  the  surplus  $1,000,000  of  the 
$35,000,000  loan,  thus  saving  $50,000 
annual  interest,  and  that  the  internal 
taxes  devoted  to  the  loan  have  so  far 
exceeded  the  calculated  re>  nue  from  it 
that  our  interest  is  always  on  hand 
months  before  it  is  due.  Such  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  can  exist  only  under  an 
economical  and  progressive  government. 
But  lately  some  attacks  have  been 
made  upon  President  Tomas  Estrada 
Palma   and  his  administration.     It    is 


natural ;  Cuba  is  in  election  times,  and 
the  opponents  of  the  Cuban  Administra- 
tion must  find  some  ammunition  for  their 
campaign.  For  the  last  six  months  an 
active  political  canvass  has  been  made 
in  the  island,  all  the  more  energetic  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  general  election  of 
Cuba ;  national,  provincial,  and  munici- 
pal offices  are  to  be  filled,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  arguments  wax  thick 
and  strong,  and  blows  and  some  riots 
and  a  little  bloodshed  occur.  It  is  the 
result  of  free  institutions,  no  matter 
where  implanted ;  in  Cuba  the  adver- 
saries of  the  Palma  Administration  have 
newspapers  in  which  they  attack  and 
cartoon  the  President,  as  is  done  only 
in  nations  where  there  is  absolute  free- 
dom ;  public  speech  has  been  respected 
everywhere,  and  parades  and  torchlight 
processions  have  shown  that  the  Cubans 
have  learned  their  lesson  well  from  party 
agitation  in  this  country.  It  can  be  said 
that  in  Cuba  liberty  is  not  a  name,  but 
as  much  of  a  reality  as  in  this  country. 
If  there  were  no  liberty,  we  should  have 
but  one  opinion  of  current  events. 

An  examination  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal political  parties  now  existing  in 
Cuba  will  be  in  order,  so  that  the  un- 
biased American  reader  may  judge  for 
himself.  It  can  be  said  that  there  are 
no  essential  differences  between  the  two 
parties,  unless  it  be  that  the  Moderates 
desire  to  maintain  the  same  close  and 
friendly  relations  which  have  heretofore 
existed  with  the  United  States,  and  the 
other — the  Liberal-Fusionists — show  a 
certain  anti-American  sentiment 

The  Liberal-Fusionists,  after  General 
Nufiez  decided  to  help  the  Moderates  in 
the  province  of  Havana,  had  a  chance 
of  winning  only  in  the  province  of 
Santa  Clara,  where  General  Jos^  Miguel 
Gomez  was  Governor,  and,  with  the  pat- 
ronage he  had  so  far  disposed  of,  con- 
trolled the  majority.  But  when  he  lost 
the  national  patronage,  which,  naturally, 
the  party  in  power  whom  he  was  oppos- 
ing took  from  him,  and  when  he  made 
his  declarations  as  to  disobeying  any 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
island,  he  lost  even  this  stronghold. 
The  property-owners  and  the  people  de- 
sirous of  order  and  peace  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  the  Moderates. 
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It  was  then  that  some  of  General 
Gomez's  friends  commenced  their  cam- 
paign of  incendiary  speeches  and  threats 
of  carrying  the  elections  by  force  and 
the  tise  of  arms  and  dynamite.  The 
outcome  of  some  Liberals'  determination 
to  win  at  any  cost  was  the  burning  of 
the  town  hall  at  Vueltas  and  the  clash  at 
Cienfuegos,  where  the  Chief  of  Police 
was  assassinated  and  Sefior  Enrique 
Villuendas,  a  Congressman,  foimd  an 
untimely  death.  An  examination  of  the 
premises  was  being  made,  which  resulted 
in  the  Government  finding  many  dyna- 
mite  bombs. 

The  Government  could  not  be  intimi- 
dated or  bulldozed  by  a  few  men  who 
were  resorting  to  such  unlawful  means. 
It  took  steps  to  see,  fir^t,  that  the  elec- 
tions were  held  in  strict  legality,  and, 
secondly,  that  life  and  property  and  in- 
dividual liberty  were  protected.  The 
Government  is  boiwd  not  only  by  the 
Constitution,  but  also  by  the  Piatt 
Amendment,  to  show  that  it  is  able  to 
deal  with  any  local  disturbance  (for  such 
have  been  the  ones  in  Cuba),  and  that  it 
can  and  will  prevent  any  disorders  which 
may  cause  American  intervention.  The 
Liberals  have  not  been  overawed ;  they 
have  been  made  to  submit  to  the  law, 
and  only  in  cases  where  similar  action 
would  be  taken  in  this  country  have 
arrests  been  made,  and  then  only  when 
the  peace  of  the  young  republic  was  in 
danger  of  being  disturbed. 

The  people  responded  to  the  platform 
of  law  and  order,  and  on  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember the  primary  elections  were  held, 
with  nothing  noteworthy  to  mar  the  com- 
mendable example  Cuba  was  giving  of 
exercbing  universal  suffrage.  The  Mod- 
erates and  President  Palma's  Adminis- 
tration were  overwhelmingly  indorsed. 

Up  to  that  time  the  wails  and  accusa- 
tions of  the  Liberals  had  scarcely  reached 
the  United  States;  but  some  members 
of  the  defeated  party,  perhaps  the  un- 
conscious tools  of  the  enemies  of  Cuba's 
independence,  resolved  to  make  a  news- 
paper campaign  in  this  country,  and 
suggested  the.  intervention  of  the  United 
States.  They  discredited  their  own 
country  and  people.  Nothing  more  elo- 
quent could  be  said  to  an  American 
than  this  last  statement  to  prove  how 


misguided  they  were.  It  is  now  asseited 
that  the  party  will  reorganize  and  will 
struggle  gamely  to  the  end — a  consutn- 
mation  devoutly  to  be  wished  by  those 
who  know  that  only  by  the  exercise  of 
suffrage,  however  bitter  may  be  die  ao> 
cusations  of  the  respective  parties  aad 
crushing  the  defeat,  will  liberty  take  root 
and  flourish  in  any  country. 

There  remains  only  one  question  in 
relation  to  Cuba  viiich  is  now  being 
given  prominence  in  the  press  of  this 
country — the  pending  Treaty  ot  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  with  England. :  It 
has  been  commented  on  often  without 
the  text  at  hand,  and  more  often  without 
any  knowledge  of  other  treaties  or  inter- 
national law.  Article  I.  of  the  Piatt 
Amendment  says  that  the  Government 
of  Cuba  shall  never  enter  into  any  treaty 
or  other  compact  with  any  foreign  power 
or  powers  which  win  impair  or  tend  to 
impair  the  independence  of  Cuba,  nor 
in  any  way  authorize  or  permit  any  for- 
eign power  or  powers  to  obtain  by 
colonization  or  for  tiaval  or  militaij 
purposes,  or  otherwisel 'torment  or  con- 
trol over  any  portion  df  said  island. 
The  treaty  with  England  cannot  be 
twisted  in  any  way  so  that  it  will  iaU 
under  that  provision.  Its  text  is  almost 
identical  with  similar  treaties  made  by 
this  country  and  with  the  one  made  \rf 
Cuba  with  Italy  some  months  ago,  whidi 
was  not  found  to  be  objectionable. 

The  real  opposition  to  it  comes  from 
the  shipping  interests  in  this  country, 
which  fear  that  the  "most  favoreid 
nation  "  clause  will  make  it  possible  for 
England  to  claim  the  same  privil^es  for 
her  merchant  marine  enjoyed  by  the 
American  vessels,  in  case  special  favors 
were  granted  to  American  bottoms. 
This  desire  of  the  American  shii^ting 
interests  is  not  new ;  when  the  Reciproc- 
ity Treaty  was  ratified,  an  effort  was  made 
to  have  the  benefits  of  the  reduction 
accrue  only  to  merchandise  and  products 
carried  in  either  American  or  Cuban 
ships,  a  condition  which  would  have  fa- 
vored only  the  United  States,  and  which, 
because  of  the  elimination  of  foreign 
competition,  would  have  banished  from 
Cuban  ports  other  flags  and  made  freight 
charges  higher  from  Cuba.  Of  course  this 
would  be  true  if,  as  it  is  stated,  this  privi- 
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feg;e  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  "fiatuity," 
for  if  it  were  jiranted  by  Cuba  for  some 
substantial  ad^uitage  the  "  most  favored 
nation  clause  "  codd  not  be  invoked  by 
Italy  or  England  or  any  other  nation,  any 
mere  tiian  the  reductions  made  by  the 
Reciprocity  Treaty  have  been  enjoyed 
by  cotmtries  having  treaties  with  the 
United  States  with  the  said  clause.  The 
Secretary  of  State  of  Cuba,  Dr.  O'Farrill, 
has  well  said  that  this  treaty  is  nowise 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  this  country, 
tibat  it  only  grants  to  England  what. she 
abd  other  countries  already  enjoy,  and 
that  in  no  way  does  it  prevent  future 


arrangements  as  to  reciprocity  and  com- 
merce widi  the  United  States. 

Aside  from  other  considerations,  there 
is  in  Cuba  such  deep-felt  gratitude 
towards  America  that  nobody  would  for 
an  instant  conceive  of  any  measure 
which  could  be  detrimental  to  the  Union; 
Indeed,  the  ties  of  friendship  between 
the  two  countries  are  becoming  every 
day  stronger  because  of  the  respect  of 
Americans  for  our  efforts  in  following 
their  footsteps,  and  the  admiration  ci 
the  Cubans  for  the  Great  Republic  where 
friend  and  opponent  are  sure  of  obtain- 
ing fair  play. 


The  Japanese  in  Korea' 


By  George  Kennan 

S|>aeial  Correvondent  for  The  Oatlook  in  the  Far  East 

WHEN  one  reviews,  fairly  and 
dispassionately,  the  methods 
and  achievements  of  the  Japa- 


nese in  Korea,  since  they  acquired  para- 
mottnt  influence  there  in  February,  1904, 
one  can  hardly  help  feeling  a  little  dis- 
appointment Their  aims  and  inten- 
tions have  been  good,  and  they  have 
made  some  progress  in  the  right  direc- 
tion; but  they  have  not  displayed  in 
that  field  anything  like  the  intelligent 
prevision,  the  conspicuous  ability,  and 
the  remarkaUe  capacity  for  prearrange- 
ment  that  they  have  shown  in  the  arena 
of  war.  It  was  hardly  fair,  perhaps,  to 
expect  Japan  to  do  her  very  best  in  two 
different  fields  at  the  same  time;  but 
her  military  administration  has  been  so 
skillful  and  successful  that  one  is  more 
than  half  inclined  to  look  for  skill  and 
success  everywhere ;  and  when  one  finds 
that  her  management  in  Korea  is  not 
up  to  the  level  of  her  management  in 
Manchuria,  one  is  a  litde  surprised  and 
disappointed.  It  is  my  purpose  in  this 
artide  to  review  briefly  a  year  and  a 
half  of  Japanese  administration  in  Korea, 
to  point  out  some  of  the  mistakes  that  I 
think  the  Japanese  authorities  have  made 
there,  and  to  show,  on  the  other  hand, 

'For  two  former  articles,  "Korea,  a  Degenerate 
Sttie"  and  "  The  Korean  People,"  see  The  Outlook 
for  October  7  and  October  21.— The  Editors. 


how  much  they  have  accomplished,  and 
how  serious  have  been  their  embarrass- 
ments and  difficulties.  I  shall  do  this 
without  the  least  dogmatism,  and  with- 
out any  assumption  of  infallibility.  In 
a  country  like  Korea  one  is  very  likely 
to  make  errors  of  judgment,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  accu- 
rate and  trustworthy  information.  The 
foreign  residents  of  the  country  hold 
various  opinions  concerning  the  situa- 
tion ;  Japanese  officials  on  the  ground 
are  very  reticent  with  regard  to  their 
motives  and  purposes ;  and  the  Koreans, 
generally,  embroider  the  truth  to  such 
an  extent  that  one  can  only  guess  at 
the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  under- 
lying fabric.  I  have  sought  the  best 
sources  of  information,  and  I  think  that 
in  some  cases  I  have  got  down  to  the 
bed-rock  of  fact ;  but  I  am  not  absolutely 
sure  of  anything  in  Korea  that  I  have 
not  seen. 

The  first  mistake,  perhaps,  that  the 
Japanese  Government  made  in  its  deal- 
ings with  Korea  was  in  attempting  to 
reconcile  Korean  independence  with 
effective  Japanese  control.  The  Japan- 
Korean  convention  of  1904  definitely 
"guaranteed  the  independence  of  the 
Korean  Empire  "  and  the  "  safety  and 
repose  "  of  the  Imperial  Korean  House ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  stipulated  that 
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the  Korean  Government  should  "  adopt 
the  advice  of  the  Japanese  Government 
with  regard  to  improvement  in  adminis- 
tration." The  effect  of  this  treaty  was 
to  create  a  sort  of  dual  government,  of 
Korean  officials  and  Japanese  advisers, 
with  divided  powers  and  responsibilities. 
If  the  two  sets  of  rulers  had  been  equal 
in  mental  equipment  and  experience,  and 
if  their  aims  and  purposes  had  been  the 
same,  they  might,  perhaps,  have  worked 
harmoniously  and  effectively  together; 
but  when  they  had  absolutely  noting  in 
common  except  a  mutual  feeling  of  dislike 
and  distrust,  there  was  no  possibility  of 
successful  co-operation.  The  Japanese 
advisers  urged  reforms,  while  the  Korean 
officials  resorted  to  obstruction ;  and  then 
each  side  tried  to  throw  on  the  other  the 
responsibility  for  failures  and  mistakes. 
The  whole  scheme  was  practically  un- 
workable, from  the  beginning;  and  it 
would  have  been  much  better,  I  think, 
if,  instead  of  trying  to  keep  up  the  pre- 
tense of  Korean  independence,  Japan 
•  had  frankly  assumed  temporary  control 
of  Korean  administration  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  necessary  reforms. 
The  taking  over  of  the  Korean  postal 
service  and  the  regulation  of  Korean 
finances  by  the  Japanese  authorities 
were  acts  of  sovereignty  which  distinctly 
limited  Korean  freedom,  and  it  was 
hardly  worth  while  to  adopt  the  unsatis- 
factory method  of  governing  by  advice, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the 
fiction  of  Korean  independence.^  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Korea  is  not  independent, 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  the 
system  of  advisory  control  to  which  Japan 
has  resorted  multiplies  the  difficulties  of 
administration,  complicates  the  question 
of  responsibility,  and  serves  no  useful 
purpose  whatever.  I  shall  try  to  show 
hereafter  how  the  system  works  in  prac- 
tice, and  I  wish  now  only  to  point  out  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
Japan  is  str\j^ling  in  Korea  had  their 
origin  in  the  convention  of  1904.  The 
Japanese  Government  may  have  thought 
it  necessary,  or  expedient,  at  that  time, 

■  The  Japanese,  it  is  true,  assumed  control  of  the 
Korean  postal  system  by  virtue  of  a  special  acree- 
ment;  but  this  does  not  materially  affect  the  argu- 
nient,  because  if  Japan  could  compel  Korea  to  sign  an 
agreement  which  limited  her  sovereignty  in  one  field, 
she  might  have  compelled  her  to  make  a  limilar 
assignment  of  her  sovereign  rights  in  another  field. 


to  treat  Korea  as  a  sovereign  and  inde 
pendent  State  which  needed  only  benevo- 
lent advice;  but  it  would  have  saved 
itself  much  trouble  and  embarrassment 
if  it  had  openly  assumed  control  of 
Korean  administration,  had  made  its 
advisers  directors,  and  had  guaranteed 
only  the  ultimate  independence  of  a 
reformed  and  regenerated  Empire.  Min- 
ister Hayashi  evidently  recognized  this 
fact  when  he  said  to  a  "  Times  "  corre- 
spondent, in  June,  1904 :  "To  be  suc- 
cessful we  must  have  control,  and  this  is 
obtainable  only  when  there  is  the  weight 
of  the  dominant  Power  back  of  the 
advice  given.  The  lack  of  this  power 
would  render  the  services  of  any  foreign 
adviser  useless."  *  And  yet  Japan  still 
continues  to  treat  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment as  if  it  had  real  sovereignty  and 
independence,  and  as  if  it  were  really 
responsible  for  the  management  of  Ko- 
rean affairs. 

The  second  mistake  that  the  Japanese 
made  in  Korea  was  the  result,  it  seems> 
to  me,  of  bad  judgment  with  r^;ard  to 
the  measures  and  reforms  that  were  most 
urgently  needed.  They  were  acquainted, 
or  ought  to  have  been  acquainted,  with 
the  cruelty  and  corruption  of  Korean 
administration,  and  they  were  aware,  or 
oug^t  to  have  been  aware,  that  the  most 
urgent  need  of  the  coimtry  was  justice. 
The  people  everywhere  were  being 
oppressed,  robbed,  and  impoverished  by 
dishonest  Korean  officials,  and  they 
wanted,  first  of  all,  adequate  protection 
for  their  personal  and  property  rights. 
The  reorganization  of  the  post^  system 
and  the  regulation  of  the  finances  were 
things  that  might  wait — at  least  for  a 
few  months — ^but  administrative  reform 
and  the  enforcement  of  justice  were 
matters  of  immediate  and  vital  necessity, 
for  the  reason  that  there  could  be  no 
tranquillity  or  prosperity  without  them. 
Instead,  however,  of  weeding  out  cor- 
rupt ministers,  punishing  official  robbers, 
and  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  improve^ 
Korean  administration,  the  Japanese 
turned  their  attention  first  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  material  resources  of  the 
country,  and  brought  forward  in  June, 
1904,  a  scheme  for  the  reclamation  and 
utilization  of  unoccupied  and  uncuhi- 
>  London  "  Times,"  JuM  17,  iSOi 
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vated  land.  This  scheme  proposed  to 
'  give  to  a  Japanese  subject  named  Naga- 
mori  a  fifty-year  right  to  reclaim  waste 
and  fallow  lands  in  all  parts  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  cultivate  and  use  them 
for  his  own  exclusive  benefit.  He  was 
to  pay  nothing  for  the  concession,  and 
during  a  period  of  five  years  was  to  be 
exempt  even  from  ordinary  taxation. 
The  land  to  be  turned  over  to  him  was 
thought  to  comprise  at  least  one-fifth, 
and  possibly  one-third,  of  the  Empire. 

Without  going  into  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  this  scheme,  it  must  be  appar- 
ent, I  think,  that  its  introduction  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  Japanese  ascendency 
in  Korea  was  a  great  mistake  in  policy, 
for  at  least  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  land  titles  and  records  throughout 
the  peninsula  were  in  such  a  confused 
and  chaotic  state  that  a  scheme  of  this 
kind  would  inevitably  give  rise  to  end- 
less disputes  with  r^^ard  to  ownership, 
boundaries,  and  irrigating  water-rights, 
and  for  the  equitable  adjudication  and 
settlement  of  such  disputes  there  was  no 
legal  machinery  whatever.  In  the  second 
place,  the  turning  over  of  a  vast  area  of 
Korean  land  to  a  Japanese  subject,  or 
syndicate,  would  almost  certainly  strike 
the  Korean  people  as  an  attempt  by  a 
foreign  Power  to  deprive  them  of  their 
property  without  compensation  ;  and  its 
natural  effect  would  be  to  strengthen  the 
"feeling  of  hostility  to  the  Japanese  which 
was  already  in  existence,  and  make  the 
government  of  the  covmtry  by  means  of 
benevolent  advice  increasingly  difiicult. 

If,  when  we  got  control  of  the  Philip- 
pines, we  had  given  Mr.  Harriman  or 
Mr.  Rockefeller  a  fifty-year  right  to 
reclaim  and  utilize  all  the  unoccupied 
and  uncultivated  land  in  the  archipelago, 
and  had  not  only  made  this  concession 
as  a  free  gift,  but  had  exempted  the 
beneficiary  from  all  taxation  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  the  Filipinos  certainly 
wonld  have  concluded  that  their  new 
rulers  intended  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
wholesale  exploitation  and  confiscation. 
The  Japanese  Government,  I  have  no 
doubt,  sincerely  hoped  and  intended  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  Koreans  by 
introducing  Japanese  capital  and  making 
productive  a  large  area  of  land  which 
vould  otherwise  lie  unoccupied  and  un- 


used ;  but  its  method  of  accomplishing . 
this  result  was  open  to  very  serious 
objections,  on  political  as  well  as  on 
economic  grounds.  What  the  Korean 
people  wanted  and  needed  most  was 
not  an  opportunity  to  make  more  money 
by  cultivating  more  land,  but  a  guaran- 
tee that  they  should  enjoy  in  peace  and 
security  the  money  they  were  making 
already.  The  Nagamori  scheme  led 
them  to  believe  that  in  the  future  they 
were  not  only  to  be  robbed  by  their  own 
officials,  but  exploited  by  the  Japanese, 
and  they  immediately  united  in  a  storm 
of  protest.  Surprised  and  disconcerted, 
apparently,  by  the  popular  excitement 
and  indignation  which  the  Nagamori 
proposition  aroused,  the  Japanese  Gov-  , 
emment  finally  ceased  to  urge  it,  and  it 
was  eventually  dropped.  The  only  bad 
effect,  therefore,  which  it  had  was  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  suspicion  with 
which  the  Koreans  r^arded  Japanese 
advice.  Looking  at  the  matter  dispas- 
sionately, and  in  the  light  of  such  infor- 
mation as  I  have  been  able  to  get,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Japanese  made  a 
grave  error  of  judgment  in  beginning 
their  rule  in  Korea  with  an  attempt  to 
develop  the  material  resources  of  the 
country  instead  of  an  attempt  to  reform 
and  purify  its  civil  administration.  If 
they  had  begun  by  protecting  the  Korean 
people  from  extortion  and  robbery,  and 
by  everywhere  enforcing  justice  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  ability,  they  would 
have  shown  a  much  more  enlightened 
appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem with  which  they  were  dealing.  Hav- 
ing the  people  on  their  side,  they  might 
have  done  almost  anything  that  they 
chose  with  the  bureaucracy;  and  after 
they  had  won  popular  confidence  by 
reforming  the  administration,  they  might 
have  put  through  even  the  Nagamori 
land  scheme. 

I  am  not  an  admirer  of  the  Korean- 
people — they  seem  to  me  little  better 
than  their  rulers.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
country  could  not  be  made  peaceful 
and  prosperous  without  their  co-opera- 
tion, it  would  have  been  much  better  to 
conciliate  them  and  win  their  confidence 
by  giving  them  the  justice  to  which  they 
were  entitled,  than  to  alienate  them  by 
bringing  forward  a  scheme  which  they 
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would  naturally  regard  as  an  attempt  to 
deprive  diem  of  a  large  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory. It  may  be  objected  that  Korea 
was  an  independent  State,  and  that 
Japan  could  not  regulate  her  domestic 
affairs  without  limiting  her  sovereignty. 
This  objection,  however,  seems  to  me  to 
have  no  weight.  It  was  precisely  for 
"improvement  in  administration"  that 
the  treaty  of  1904  made  provision ;  and 
at  a  meeting  of  prominent  members  of 
Pariiament  in  the  house  of  the  Prime 
Minister,   on   the   iSth   of    November, 

1904,  Baron  Komura  expressly  stated 
that  "  even  the  domestic  affairs  of  Korea 
migfctrequire  management."  If  Japan, 
moreover!  had  power  to  take  control  of 
die  Korean  postal  service  and  regulate 
Korean  finances,  she  certainly  had  power 
to  improve  Korean  administration  by 
taking  cognizance  of  acts  of  official  rob- 
bery, and  by  insisting  on  the  punish- 
ment of  the  robbers.  Minister  Hayashi 
virtually  admitted  this  when  he  said,  in 
June,  1904,  "Officials  must  be  paid  a 
living  wage,  and  extortion  must  be 
stopped ;  for  when  complaints  are  enter- 
tained and  acted  upon,  such  practices 
will  cease."*  But  Mr.  Hayashi  went 
even   further    than    this.     In   January, 

1905,  he  officially  notified  the  Korean 
people  that  the  administrative  wrongs  of 
which  they  complained  should  be  re- 
dressed, and  promised  that  if  they  would 
bring  their  complaints  to  the  Japanese 
consuls  they  should  be  investigated.' 
This,  unquestionably,  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  it 
had  been  too  long  deferred,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  was  ineffective,  for  the 
reason  that  the  consulates  had  neither 
the  clerical  force  nor  the  power  to  deal 
with  the  hundreds  of  cases  that  needed 
investigation.  The  existing  legal  ma- 
chinery was  wholly  inadequate.  If  the 
Japanese  had  shown  in  Korea  the  same 
forethought  and  capacity  for  prearrange- 
ment  that  they  exhibited  in  Manchuria, 
they  would  have  anticipated  this  diffi- 
culty and  would  have  made  preparations 
to  meet  it.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
they  had  begun  the  work  of  administra- 
tive reform  by  insisting  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  capable  and  absolutely 

'  London  "  Times,"  June  17, 1904. 
•  "  J  iji  Shimpo,"  January  5, 1905. 


incorruptible  Korean  statesman — a 
like  Yun-Chi-Ho — as  Minister  of  Homi 
Affairs,  and  had  then  supported  aU  htc- 
measures  with  the  whole  "  weight  of-  llie 
dominant    Power."     Suppose,    furtlMr-- 
more,  that  they  had  brought  over  fffom 
Japan   a  hundred    intelligent    samurai 
policemen  and  twelve  or  fifteen  police 
inspectors,  and  had  stationed  them  here 
and  there  throughout  the  country,  with 
instructions  to  listen  to  complaints,  in- 
vestigate, as  far  as  possible,  cases  ot 
official  robbery,  and   report    at    short 
intervals  to  the  Home  Minister,  sofas  to 
give  the  latter  an  idea  of  the  real  estate 
of  the  country  and  the  real  needs  of  the 
Korean  people.    This  would  have  been 
a  makeshift  scheme,  and  would,  perhaps, 
have  worked  very  imperfectly;  but   1 
venture  to  think  that  if  it  had  be«n 
adopted  in  the   beginning,  and   if   an 
honest  Home  Minister,  with  such  sources- 
of  information,  had  been  vigorously  and' 
resolutely  supported  by  the  "dominant- 
Power,"  there  would  have  been  a  v*rjr 
considerable   improvethent    in    Korean 
administration,   and    a  very    desirable 
change  for  the  better  in  the  feeUng  and 
attitude  of  the  Korean  people  toward- 
the  Japanese.     Instead,  however,  of  de- 
vising some  such  plan  as  this,  and  put- 
ting   it  into    execution,   the    Japanese 
authorities  allowed  things  to  slide  along 
in  the  old  grooves  of  corruption,  and,  by 
bringing  forward   die    Nagamori    land 
scheme  instead  of  a  scheme  of  adminis- 
trative reform,  led  the  people  to  diink 
that  they  were  not  to  be  protected,  bat 
were  to  be  exploited. 

Even  in  the  matter  (^  organizing  an 
honest  Ministry  the  policy  of  the  Japa-  - 
nese,  in  my  judgpnent,  was  irresolute 
and  weak.  If  they  made  any  serioos 
effort  to  get  the  best  men  in  office  and 
keep  them  there,  the  fact  did  not  corae  to 
my  knowledge ;  and  certain  it  is  diat 
they  allowed  the  notorious  chair-coolie, 
Yi-Yong-Ik,  to  become  Minister  of  War,  - 
although  they  knew,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  he  was  a  liar,  a  robber,  and 
an  extortioner  of  the  worst  possible  kind. 
When,  after  my  departure  from  Seonl, 
he  was  finally  removed  from  office,  the 
Japanese  found  nine  hundred  thousand 
Korean  dollars  stored  in  a  gpdown 
attached  to  his  bouse,  and  wlien,  a  few 
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vedcs  later,  he  turned  up  in  Shanghai, 
Uie  Chinese  customs  officials  took  from 
his  person  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand yen  more,  which  belonged,  pre- 
swaably,  to  the  Korean  treasury.  The 
Koi^n  people  were  well  aware  that  Yi- 
Yoiig'-Ik  was  a  robber  and  an  extortioner, 
and  that  several  of  his  associates  in  the 
Cabinet  were  little  better,  and  when  they 
^und  that  the  Japanese  authorities  had, 
apparently,  no  objection  to.  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  men  to  the  highest  positions 
in  &e  State,  they  drew  conclusions  that 
werev-not  at  all  favorable  to  Japanese  rule.' 
Having  disappointed  expectation  by 
filing  to  reform  the  Korean  civil  serv- 
ice,, and  having  irritated  the  people  by 
proposing  to  turn  over  a  large  part  of 
the  Eminre  to  a  foreign  syndicate,  the 
Japanese  authorities  made  a  third  mis- 
,  take, in  alk>wing  their  own  countrymen 
'tp  swarm  into  Korea  by  tens  of  thou- 
SBjads  before  they  had  provided  any 
legal  machinery  for  the  adjudication  and 
settlement  of  disputes  between  the  immi- 
grants and  the  natives.  In  Japan,  as  in 
every  other  country,  there  are  good  men 
and  bad  men.  men  who  are  fair  and 
honest  and  men  who  are  reckless  and 
unscrupulous.  When  a  new  and  unde- 
veloped country  is  suddenly  thrown  open 
to  business  enterprise,  it  is  likely  to  be 
invaded  first  by  speculators,  exploiters, 
and  adventurers,  who  expect  to  fish  in 
troubled  waters,  and  who  think  that  they 
can  make  big  profits  by  taking  early 
advantage  of  native  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience. Such  has  been  dte  case  in 
some  of  our  own  colonial  dependencies, 
and  such  was  the  case  in  Korea.  The 
Japanese  who  went  there  first  were 
laigely  men  who  wanted  to  get  rich 
quickly,  and  who  had  no  scruples  with 
regard  to  methods.  Considerations  of 
Imperial  welfare  and  policy  were  nothing 
to  them,  and  any  action  seemed  to  them 
permissible  if  it  did  not  threaten  to  land 
them  in  jail.  Many  of  them  regarded  the 
rights  of  the  Koreans  as  some  of  us  regard 

^  'On  the  27th  4f  November,  1902,  fourteen  of  the 
Mnestoffidab  of  the  Empire  asked  the  Emperor  to 
n»Te  Yi- Yong-Ik  executed,  and  the  latter  was  forced  to 
taw  Tefofie  in  the  Russian  Legation.  He  sufaseguently 
rmined  pomr ,  and  was  made  Minister  of  Finance 
iM  Diiector  of  the  Mint.  In  the  earlv  part  of  190$, 
when  he  was  made  Governor  of  North  Kyungsang, 
ttoosands  of  people  assembled  in  mass-meeting  at 
Tailoi  to  protest  against  his  n>pointroent  on  account 
of  their  feir  of  his  methods.  It  was  after  this  that  the 
Jipaaese  allowed  him  to  become  Minister  of  War. 


the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and  when  the 
two  nationalities  came  into  conflict  the 
Koreans  invariably  went  to  the  wall. 
The  immigrants  not  only  cheated  the 
natives  when  they  had  opportunity,  but, 
relying  upon  the  absence  of  legal  con- 
trol, often  ill  treated  them  personally  and 
deprived  them  of  their  property  by  force. 
The  Japanese  authorities,  of  course,  dis- 
approved of  this,  and  did  what  they  could 
to  prevent  it ;  but  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
immigrants  scattered  over  a  country 
more  than  twice  as  big  as  Indiana,  and 
almost  as  destitute  of  means  of  intercom- 
munication as  Alaska,  are  not  to  be  con- 
trolled by  half  a  dozen  consuls ;  and  as 
the  victims  of  the  ill  treatment  had  no 
protection  from  their  own  officials  and 
no  redress  in  their  own  courts,  they  were 
practically  defenseless. 

The  Koreans  are  mostly  exaggerators 
or  barefaced  liars,  by  heredity  and  by 
training,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  accept,  without  careful  verification, 
the  statements  which  they  make  with 
regard  to  Japanese  misbehavior ;  but  I 
am  satisfied,  from  cases  that  I  have 
investigated,  and  from  the  testimony  of 
the  Japanese  themselves,  that  the  natives 
have  good  ground  for  complaint  To 
illustrate  by  a  few  examples : 

(1)  A  Japanese  coolie  goes  to  the 
stand  of  a  Korean  fruit-seller,  eats  half  a 
yen  worth  of  peaches  or  grapes,  throws 
down  five  or  ten  sen,  and  walks  away. 
The  Korean  dealer  follows  him  and 
insists  upon  having  the  market  value  of 
the  fruit  consumed.  The  demand  leads 
to  an  altercation,  and  at  the  end  of  it 
the  Japanese  kicks  or  cuffs  the  Korean 
and  goes  on  his  way,  leaving  the  latter 
defrauded  and  insulted. 

(2)  Half  a  dozen  Japanese  prosftectors 
in  the  country  find  a  piece  of  unowned 
and  unoccupied  land  which  needs  only 
irrigation  to  make  it  valuable.  They 
discover  that  they  can  irrigate  it  by 
changing  the  course  of  a  small  stream 
which  waters  the  rice-field  of  a  Korean 
fanner  lower  down,  and  they  proceed  at 
once  to  dig  the  necessary  ditches.  When 
the  owner  of  the  rice-field  protests, 
they  browbeat  and  intimidate  him,  and 
tell  him  that  if  he  has  a  valid  claim  to 
that  water  privilege,  he  can  go  to  die 
Japanese  consul  and  prove  it 
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(3)  The  Korean  Government,  through 
one  of  its  Cabinet  officers,  secretly  sells 
to  a  Japanese  syndicate  the  right  to  share 
equally  with  the  Koreans  in  the  fishing 
privileges  on  a  certain  stretch  of  coast. 
The  syndicate  immediately  assumes  that 
this  concession  grants  an  exclusive  right, 
and  its  employees  proceed  to  drive  away 
the  Korean  fishermen  and  confiscate  the 
fish  which  the  latter  have  already  caught. 
In  June,  1905,  a  quarrel  over  a  trans- 
action of  this  kind  occurred  near  Masam- 
pho,  and  in  the  fight  that  ensued  fourteen 
men  are  said  to  have  been  killed. 

(4)  A  Korean  from  the  country  goes 
to  a  Japanese  broker  in  Seoul  and  ex- 
changes four  hundred  yen  for  Korean 
nickels.  As  the  money,  in  the  shape  of 
nickels,  is  bulky,  and  as  the  Korean  has 
no  immediate  use  for  it,  he  leaves  it  with 
the  broker  on  deposit  and  takes  a  receipt. 
When,  some  time  later,  he  calls  for  it, 
the  broker  assumes  an  air  of  surprise 
and  declares  that  he — the  depositor — 
has  already  withdrawn  it.  The  Korean 
produce?  the  receipt,  as  evidence  of  the 
debt,  and  insists  that  if  the  broker  had 
paid  the  money  he  would  have  taken  up 
the  voucher.  The  broker  merely  reiter- 
ates the  statement  that  he  has  returned 
the  deposit,  and  explains  that  his  failure 
to  take  up  the  receipt  was  due  to  inad- 
vertence. The  Korean  goes  to  the 
Japanese  consulate  with  his  complaint 
and  is  turned  back  at  the  door.  He 
then  gets  an  American  nflssionary  to 
accompany  him,  and  finally  succeeds  in 
gaining  admittance.  The  Japanese  vice- 
consul,  not  knowing  that  the  missionary 
understands  the  Korean  language,  begins 
to  abuse  the  unfortunate  depositor  for 
dragging  a  foreigner  into  the  case,  where- 
upon the  American  explains,  mildly,  that 
he  has  accompanied  the  Korean  merely 
because  the  latter  has  failed  to  get  ad- 
mission alone.  The  vice-consul  says 
that  he  will  investigate  the  case,  but  he 
fails  to  do  so  and  the  Korean  loses  his 
money. 

(5)  A  Korean  leases  his  house  to  a 
Japanese  for  one  year,  and  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period  sells  it  to  another 
person.  The  tenant  in  possession  re- 
fuses to  move  out,  and  defies  the  owner 
to  eject  him.  The  Japanese  consul  fails 
to  take  action  upon  the  complaint  of 


the  Korean,  and  the  latter  is  virtual^ 
deprived  of  his  property  without  any 
process  of  law. 

(6)  A  Japanese  railroad  contractor 
makes  a  deal  with  a  Korean  official  for 
the  services  of  one  hundred  Korean 
coolies,  who  are  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  a  yen  and  a  half  each  per  day.  In- 
stead of  giving  the  money  to  the  laborers 
who  have  earned  it,  the  contractor  hands 
it  over  to  the  official,  who  steals  two- 
thirds  of  it  and  gives  the  coolies  only 
one-third.  When  the  latter  refuse  to 
work  any  longer  for  fifty  sen  a  day,  the 
official  and  the  contractor  together  resort 
to  force. 

The  above  are  only  simnples  of  hun- 
dreds of  cases  in  which  the  conflicting 
rights  or  interests  of  Koreans  and  Japa- 
nese fail  of  settlement  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate judicial  machinery.  The  Japanese 
immigrants  are  not  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Korean  courts,  and  the  Ko- 
reans cannot  get  justice  in  the  Japanese 
consular  courts,  for  the  reason,  prin- 
cipally, that  the  latter  are  swamped  with 
business.  In  all  Korea  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  a  thousand  disputes  or 
quarrels  between  Koreans  and  Japanese 
every  month ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  half  a  dozen  consuls  to  investigate 
such  a  number  of  cases,  or  even  to  listen 
to  the  complaints  of  dte  injured  parties. 
The  result  is  imiversal  miscarriage  of 
justice  and  a  steadily  growing  anti- 
Japanese  feeling  throughout  the  penin- 
sula. 

All  this  trouble  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  Japanese  Government 
had  kept  its  people  at  home  untO  it  had 
solved  some  of  the  problems  of  Korean 
administration,  and  had  provided  some 
means  of  settling  the  disputes  wfaidi 
were  likely  to  arise  between  a  horde  of 
more  or  less  unscrupulous  immigrants 
and  a  hostile  native  population.  The 
enforcement  of  justice  in  Korea  was 
difficult  enough  even  when  the  oppress- 
ors and  the  oppressed  were  of  the  same 
nationality,  and  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  impolitic  and  injudicious  to  add 
another  and  an  alien  element  of  disorder 
to  a  situation  which  was  already  chaotic. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  Japanese  Government  did  not  even 
strengthen  the  clerical  force  of  its  Yjsnasx 
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consulates  with  a  view  to  meeting  the 
enormously  increased  volume  of  business 
which  was  sure  to  come  when  fifty  or 
sixty  thousand  Japanese  immigrants, 
many  of  them  of  bad  character,  poured 
into  a  country  where  consular  restraint 
was  the  only  means  of  control.  The 
failure  of  the  Japanese  authorities  to 
anticipate  and  provide  for  this  state  of 
affairs  would  not  be  so  surprising  if  they 
had  not  already  had  a  similar  experience 
in  Formosa.  There,  too,  the  first  Japa- 
nese immigrants  were  largely  unscrupu- 
lous adventurers  and  men  of  bad  char- 
acter, and  there,  too,  trouble  ensued  on 
account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  means 
that  existed  for  enforcing  justice  and 
maintaining  control.  In  Formosa,  how- 
ever, the  situation  did  not  become  so 
threatening,  for  the  reason  that  the  Jap- 
anese Government  had  full  power,  and 
was  not  hampered  by  the  obstructive 
tactics  of  a  corrupt  and  nominally  inde- 
pendent native  administration. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  Japanese  immi- 
grants alone  that  the  Koreans  complain. 
They  assert,  and  undoubtedly  believe, 
that  they  are  often  treated  unfairly 
by  the  Japanese  authorities.  Take,  for 
example,  the  disputes  and  grievances 
growing  out  of  the  expropriation  of  land 
and  the  employment  of  Korean  coolies 
by  Japanese  railway  companies.  These 
corporations,  or  their  employees,  have 
frequently  made  payments  for  land  and 
labor,  not  to  the  landowners  and  labor- 
ers, but  to  the  Korean  Government  or 
its  officials,  and  have  trusted  the  latter 
to  distribute  the  money  equitably  among 
the  persons  entitled  to  it.  In  many,  if 
not  in  most,  cases  such  distribution  has 
not  been  properly  or  honestly  made,  and 
many  Koreans  consequently  have  been 
left  without  reimbursement  for  land 
taken  and  without  the  stipulated  wages 
for  labor  performed.  They  naturally 
throw  the  blame  for  this  state  of  affairs 
upon  the  Japanese  authorities,  who,  they 
think,  should  either  have  supervised  the 
acrion  of  the  Korean  officials  or  have 
compelled  the  railway  companies  to  make 
direct  payment  to  the  coolies  whom  they 
hired  and  the  farmers  whose  land  they 
seized.  Laying  aside  the  question  of 
f^quity,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think, 
'^^t,  as. a  mere  matter  of  policy,  the 


Japanese  authorities  should  have  made 
sure  in  every  case  that  the  Koreans 
actually  received  the  money  which  the 
corporations  paid.  They  were  well 
aware  of  the  incapacity  and  corruption 
of  the  Korean  administration,  and  they 
made,  to  say  the  least,  a  serious  mistake 
in  judgment  when  they  allowed  Korean 
officials  to  act  as  middlemen  between 
Japanese  corporations  on  one  side  and 
the  Korean  people  on  the  other.  Such 
a  course  was  sure  to  lead  to  dissatisfac- 
tion and  trouble. 

Take,  for  an  example  of  another  kind, 
the  staking  out  by  the  Japanese  military 
authorities  of  a  large  area  of  occupied 
and  cultivated  land  in  the  suburbs  of 
Seoul.  The  Koreans  believe  that  the 
Japanese,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  intend  to  seize  all  this 
land  and  evict  the  owners,  without  giving 
the  latter  adequate  compensation  for 
their  houses  and  farms;  and  they  pro- 
test against  such  injustice.  I  am  assured, 
by  an  official  who  ought  to  be  well  in- 
formed, that  the  stakes  and  flags,  which 
I  myself  saw,  and  which  seemed  to  me 
to  cover  several  square  miles  of  inhabited 
and  cultivated  territory,  were  not  in- 
tended to  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  a 
contemplated  land-seizure,  but  were  put 
up  by  Japanese  military  engineers  in  the 
working  out  of  a  strategic  plan  of  d^ 
fense.  I  hope  and  trust  that  such  may 
be  the  case ;  but  even  if  this  statement 
be  accepted,  it  is  extremely  impolitic  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  allow  a  storm 
of  alarm,  indignation,  and  protest  to  be 
raised  over  a  matter  which  might  be 
settled  by  a  few  words  of  explanation. 
The  anti-Japanese  agitation  in  Korea  is 
already  threatening  and  serious — why 
increase  the  trouble  by  permitting  the 
Korean  people  to  think  that  the  subur- 
ban residents  of  Seoul  are  virtually  to 
be  robbed  of  territory  which  certainly 
covers  three  or  four  square  miles  and  is 
said  to  contain  more  than  eleven  hun- 
dred houses  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
military  authorities  really  intend  to  take 
possession  of  the  land  covered  by  the 
flags  and  stakes  which  I  saw — if  they 
propose  to  evict  hundreds  of  families 
from  their  houses  and  farms  and  leave 
them  to  get  compensation  from  their  own 
Government  of  extortioners  and  robbers 
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'—such  action  will  be  not  only  recklessly 
impnident,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
Ainjust.  The  matter  is  still  unsettled 
and  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy ;  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  if  the 
Japanese  authorities  do  seize  this  land, 
by  virtue  of  a  treaty  or  agreement  with 
the  Korean  Government,  they  will  at 
least  see  that  the  houses,  lands,  and 
crops  are  appraised  at  their  full  market 
value,  and  that  the  Korean  Government 
pays  for  them  honestly  and  promptly. 

Some  Japanese  publicists  are  of  opin- 
ion that  it  will  be  necessary  to  declare 
a  ptotectoiate  over  Korea,  and  to  take 
diaige  of  all  her  foreign  relations,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  intrigues  which 
mig^t  be  set  on  foot  by  a  Minister  like 
Pavlof,  if  a  Russian  Legation  were  again 
established  in  Seoul.  It  seems  to  me, 
however,  that  if  the  Japanese  Govem- 
jnent  would  give  the  Korean  people  jus- 
tice, protect,  their  rights,  and  thus  win 
their  confidence,  they  might  safely  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  a  Russian  politi- 
cal agency  in  every  town.     The  hostility 


which  is  most  to  be  feared  in  Korea  is 
that  likely  to  grow  out  of  Japanese 
action — or  inaction — and  not  that  which 
might  be  fostered  by  an-  unscrupulous 
Russian  Minister.  The  Korean  people 
are  ignorant,  untrustworthy,  d^;enerate 
— call  them  what  you  like — but  a  nation 
seldom  falls  so  low  that  its  component 
members  are  unable  to  discriminate 
between  justice  and  injustice — between 
a  policy  which  gives  them  protection  and 
a  policy  whidi  neglects  or  disr^ards 
their  personal  rights.  It  is  an  ungra- 
cious and  unwelcome  task  to  criticise,  in 
what  may  seem  to  be  a  hostile  spirit, 
the  administration  and  the  behavior  of 
the  Japanese  in  Korea;  but  I  am  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  they  should  suc- 
ceed and  prosper  there,  and  it  seems  to 
me  better  to  deal  with  the  situation 
honestly  and  frankly  dup  to  pretead 
that  everything  is  all  right  when  I  know 
that  it  is  not  all  right  Next  week  I  shaO 
describe  the  difficulties  that  have  hin- 
dered the  Japanese  and  the  real  progress 
that  they  have  made. 


Where  Socialism  Was  Tried 

By  W.  D.  p.  Bliss 


THE  traveler  who  climbs  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  will  find 
that  there  is  only  one  way  of  ap- 
proach to  the  Parthenon.  Seen,  near  at 
hand,  from  any  other  standpoint,  Uie  great 
temple  appears  out  of  drawing.  There 
is,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  whole  edifice 
not  a  single  straight  line.  Everywhere 
in  the  structure,  from  base  to  pediment, 
on  column  and  on  cella,  there  are  only 
.  curves — ektasis  and  entasis — the  curv- 
ings  out  and  the  curving^  in  of  matchless 
lines.  Viewed  from  all  points  save  one, 
these  curves  are  apparent  and  seem  out 
of  place,  even  as,  from  that  one  point 
of  view,  each  marvelous  line  falls  into 
place,  seemingly  straighter  than  straight, 
and  giving  to  the  great  building  that 
unequaled  life,  that  sense  of  lightness 
and  of  grace,  wedded  to  sublimity,  which 
modem  architecture  does  not  know 
enough  even  to  copy.  Cunningly  did 
the  artful  Greek  compel  the  visitor  to 
take  that  point  of  view  by  creating  but 


one  public  access  to  the  temide — diat 
just  at  the  right  pdnt — and  erecting 
here  the  Propylsa. 

It  is  the  endeavor  <^  this  article  to 
approach  the  social  structure  of  ancient 
Athens,  not  from  the  ordinary,  individ- 
ualistic, nineteenth-century  point  of  view, 
but  from  the  ancient  Greek  point  ot  view, 
from  that  conception  ot  society  whoe, 
as  Professor  Ingram  tells  us,  "  the  indi- 
vidual is  conceived  as  subordinated  to 
the  State,  through  which  alone  his  nature 
can  be  developed  and  corai^eted,  and  to 
the  maintenance  and  service  of  which 
all  his  efiEorts  must  be  directed."  So 
viewed — if  one  can  look  at  bare  facts, 
rather  than  at  accepted  explanations  at 
those  facts — he  will  be  almost  startled 
at  what  he  will  find.  Did  they  tiy 
Socialism  in  ancient  Athens?  L^  us 
turn  to  the  indubitable  record. 

We  b^n  by  noting  diat  they  did,  ia 
one  way  or  another,  produce  mar\'elois 
individualities    in    Athens.     Says    Dr. 
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Francis  Galton,  of  the  highest  authority 
lA  atithibpological  science,  '*  A  popula- 
tion of  ninety  thousand  produced  two 
men,  Socrates  and  Phidias,  whom  the 
irhole  population  of  Europe  has  never 
e<{aated,  and  fourteen  men  of  an  ability 
of  which  the  Ai^lo-Saxon  race  has  only 
produced,  in  two  thousand  years,  five 
equals."  He  asserts  that  the  average 
abilify  of  the  Athenian  race  was  about 
as' much  above  that  oi  the  English  race 
as  "that  race  is  above  die  African  negro. 
This  is  a  strong  statement,  and  yet  J.  A. 
Symonds,  one  of  the  foremost  literary 
and  artistic  critics  of  our  own  or  of  any 
day,  favorably  quotes  it,  and  says  that 
the  imputation  of  classic  Athen6>,  taken 
as  a  whole,  was  perhaps  as  superior  to 
ours  as  our  race  is  to  that  of  the  Aus- 
tralian savage. 

But  let  iis  record  some  of  these  indi- 
vidualities, ai»d  put  against  each  name 
)A\t  years  during  which  they  lived,  or,  if 
-this  is  unknown,  when  they  produced 
their  greatest  wo  As,  as  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  elament  iSt  the  period  will  play 
an  important  and  a  vital  part  in  our 
aiigument. 

What  a  record  it  is  1  Socrates  (469- 
399  B.C.),  Plato  (428- J47  b.c),  Aristotle 
(384-322  B.C.) ;  surely  in  the  history  of 
diought  there  are  no  greater  names  than 
these.  In  the  drama,  ^schylus  (525— 
456  B.C.),  Sophocles  (495-406  B.C.),  Eu- 
ripides (480-406  B.C.) — here  are  the 
masters  of  the  classic  tragedy;  while 
Aristophanes  (444-380  B.C.)  is  the  unique 
founder  of  the  world's  comedy.  In  his- 
tory, Thucydides  (470-404  B.C.)  has  per- 
haps no  rival,  while  Xenophon  (430- 
355  B.C.)  has  but  few.  In  sculpture, 
Phidias  (490-^32  B.C.)  and  Praxiteles 
(390  B.C.)  stand  supreme,  while  Myron 
(480  B.C.)  and  Scopas  (370  b.c.)  occupy, 
high  place.  In  architecture,  Ictinus 
and  Callicrates,  the  architects  of  the 
Parthenon  (438  B.c;),  and  Mnesicles,  the 
builder  of  die  Propylaea  (437  b.c),  pro- 
duced works,  of  their  period  certainly 
the  most  beautiful,  and  of  all  periods 
the  most  perfect  buildings  in  the  world. 
In  painting,  Polygnotus  (460  B.C.)  did 
Work  which  cultured  Athens  placed  on  a 
par  with  her  sculpture.  In  oratory,  every 
school-boy  knows  of  Demosthenes  (385- 
322  B.C.),  every  college  boy  of  .^schines 


(389-314  B.C.);  while  their  contempo- 
raries compared  Ljrsias  (445-378  BiC.) 
and  Isocrates  (436-338  b.c.)  with  these. 
In  statesmanship,  Pericles  (495-429  B.C.), 
Cimon  (504—449  B.C.),  and  Themistocles 
(514— 449  B.C.)  are  names  that  would 
stand  out  in  any  history ;  while  in  gen- 
eralship, Miltiades  (490  B.C.),  the  hero 
of  Marathon,  and  Nicias,  the  leader  in 
the  Spartan  wars,  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten. Other  names,  among  them  Alcibi- 
ades  (450-404  B.C.),  Cleon  (422.  BjO.), 
Thrasybulus  (390  B.a),  Lycuigus,  the 
orator  (395-323  B.C.),  and  Myronides 
(457  B.C.),  belong  to  this  period.  Thirty- 
one  names  I  Where  in  history  is  tiilsie 
another  city  that  can  produce  eveA  an 
approximation  to  such  a  record  ? 

But  notice  the  dates.  Every  one  of 
these  great  names  appeared  in  the  (me 
hundred  and  fifty-two  years  between  the 
Battle  'of-  Marathon  (490  B.C.)  and  the 
Battle  of  Chaeronea  (338  b.c).  Was 
this  an  acddent  ?  Let  -  ils  seek  titA 
cause. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  marvelous 
outilowering  of  genius  was  due  -  to 
Athens's  political  and  military  suprem- 
acy during  that  period.  But  all  through 
these  years  Athens  was  fighting  often 
for  her  very  life — ^with  Persia,  with 
Sparta,  with  the  other  Greek  States ; 
and,  in  spite  of  some  most  brilliant  vic- 
tories, was  again  and  again  defeated,  the 
city  itself  being  twice  captured  dpring 
this  very  time,  once  burned  by  the  enfcmy, 
and  once  having  her  walls  razed  by  the 
ground.  Not  a  very  lai^ge  basis  here 
for  the  theory  of  military  and  political 
supremacy.  Let  the  advocates  of  the 
war  basis  compare  the  intellectual- devel- 
opment of  the  repeatedly  captured  Athens 
with  Constantinople,  which  during,  twen- 
ty-five hundred  years  has  been  besieged 
thirty-one  times,  and  captured  only  twice. 

It  is  contended  that  the  Athenian 
greatness  was  due  to  race.  But  the  Ionic 
race  was  not  limited  to  Athens.  It 
largely  peopled  the  islands  and  shores 
of  the  ^gean.  Its  colonies  extended 
from  Trapezus  (Trebizond)  on  the  Black 
Sea  to  Massilia  (Marseilles)  and  Sagimi- 
tum  in  the  western  Mediterranean.  Nor 
did  it  exist  only  during  those  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  years.  Classic  Athens 
may  be  said  to  have  endured  at  least 
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fifteen  hundred  years,  from  the  eleventh 
century  B.C.  to  Ae  closing  of  her 
schools  of  philosophy  by  the  Christian 
Emperor  Justinian  in  529  a.d.  If  race 
was  the  cause,  why  did  it  only  so  oper- 
ate in  one  city  and  during  one  compara- 
tively short  period  ? 

Was  the  cause  in  the  climate  and 
physical  environment  ?  These  remain 
in  Athens  yet,  comparatively  unchanged, 
but  except  during  this  period  what  have 
they  produced  ?    Still 

"  The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea," 

but  Marathon  to-day  has  no  Miltiades, 
and  his  modem  successors  defend  no 
academies  of  Plato  or  of  Aristotle,  and 
only  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  of 
Phidias  and  of  Pericles.    Byron  is  right: 

"  The  Isles  of  Greece !  The  Isles  of  Greece  1 
Where  burning  Sapho  loved  and  sung, — 

Where  g^ew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace, — 
Where  Delos  rose  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 

Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet  I 

But  all  except  their  sun  is  set." 

The  glory  of  Athens  during  those  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  is  scarcely  more 
marked  than  the  absence  of  great  names 
in  the  remaining  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  Athenian  his- 
tory. What  cause,  then,  was  there  oper- 
ating during  that  unique  period,  but  not 
operating  before  or  since  ?  We  know  of 
only  one — an  essentially  and  radically 
socialistic  organization  of  the  city.  This 
did  prevail,  as  we  shall  see,  during  that 
exact  period,  and  that  only. 

What  is  a  socialistic  organization  of  a 
city  ?  The  ownership  and  operation  of 
land  and  capital  collectively  by  the  city, 
for  the  good  of  its  citizens.  Did  Athens 
under  Pericles  have  this  ?  No  student 
of  Boeckh's  "  Public  Economy  of  Athens," 
nor  one  who  can  put  together  the  state- 
ments of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pas- 
sages in  the  classic  Greek  authors,  can 
well  deny  this.  Athens  owned  lands, 
mines,  forests,  farms,  houses,  markets, 
which  it  worked,  under  one  form  or  an- 
other, for  the  profit  of  the  citizens.  Its 
citizens  did  not  support  the  city;  the 
city  supported  the  citizens — at  least  all 
such  as  needed  support.  Out  of  the 
revenues  derived  from  its  possessions, 
Athens  practically  guaranteed  a  liveli- 
hood to  every  citizen.     Have  we   not 


here  the  essence  of  a  very  complete 
Socialism  ?  Yet  how  truly  this  prevailed 
in  Athens  can  be  seen  only  as  we  enter 
into  some  detail. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  some  distinc- 
tions.    There  was  in  Athens  no  attempt 
at  any  community  or  even  equality  of 
goods.     Aristotle  scoffed  at  such  ideals, 
and    Aristophanes     burlesqued     them. 
Athens  was  not  communistic.     But  then 
this   is   not  Socialism.     Socialism   and 
Communism  are  distinct     Once  again, 
Athens  was  not  socialistic  in  any  modem 
ethical  sense  of  the  word,  as  based  on 
ideals  of  human  brotherhood  or  theories 
of  universal  equal   rights.     The  fellow- 
citizens  of  Socrates  and  of  Plato  knew 
no  such  theories.     The  individual,/^/-  st, 
they  did   not   recognize.     He   was    an 
iSios — a    no-man,    an    idiot     Athens's 
Socialism  was   distinctly  selfish.      Her 
citizens  instituted  it  simply  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  for  their  own  interests. 
It  was  of  the  city,  for  the  citizens,  and 
for  no  one  else.     Aliens,  even  residents 
in  Athens,  had  no  share  in  it     Slaves 
were  not  citizens,  and  scarcely  considered 
human.     Economically  they  were    not 
men   and  women,  but  marvelous  tools 
worked  to  produce  for  the  citizens.  They 
were  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the  day — 
as  Aristotle  distinctly  asserts — and  there- 
fore, like  other  capital,  often  owned  by 
the  city  and  made  use  of  for  the  citizens. 
Here  is  no   modem  ethical  Sodalism. 
Nor  any  more  was  it "  scientific  "  accord- 
ing to  "  Das  Kapital. "     In  many  respects 
it  was  not  a  formal  Socialism  at  all.    Yet 
in  spite  of  all  this,  how  virtually  and  rad- 
ically socialistic  it  was  we  must  now  see. 

It  practically  asked  from  each  citizen 
according  to  his  ability,  and  gave  to  each 
according  to  his  need.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  the  main  by  two  institutions : 
the  sc-called  "  liturgies,"  securing  from 
the  rich  gratification  for  the  less  torto- 
nate,  and  above  all  by  the  "  dicasticon," 
or  daily  money  payment  for  pubUc 
service,  given  to  any  citizen  who  wished 
it,  and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  enaUe 
him  to  live  upon  it  in  respectability  and 
ordinary  contort  It  was  the  latter  in- 
stitution which  above  all  made  Athens 
socialistic,  and  was  introduced  by  Peri- 
cles, as  we  may  clearly  learn,  among 
other  sources,  from  Aristotie  (Politics 
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II.,  12)  and  Plato  (Gorgias,  S7S).  We 
will  consider  the  latter  first 

The  dicasticon  was  the  daily  money 
payment,  first  of  one  obol  and  later  of 
three,  to  any  Athenian  citizen  who  did 
duty  as  a  dicast  or  juror  in  the  multitu- 
dinous courts  of  Athens.  One  obol  is 
three  cents — seemingly  a  small  affair,  and 
yet,  as  we  shall  see,  measured  by  Athenian 
prices,  sufficient  to  maintain  life  in 
respectability  and  comfort,  and  paid 
sufficiently  frequently  to  form,  Mahaffy 
tells  us  ("  Old  Greek  Life,"  p.  68),  "  an 
income  on  which  most  of  the  poorer 
citizens  lived."  It  was  paid  for  this 
purpose.  Athenian  courts  were  held 
not  only  for  her  citizens,  but  for  all  the 
allied  cities  subject  to  her  leadership. 
They  were  therefore  numerous  and  prac- 
tically continuous.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  six  thousand  persons  received  the 
dicasticon  each  day,  supporting  perhaps 
thirty  thousand  persons  (including  wives 
and  children),  or  some  third  of  the  free 
population. 

And  this  payment  was  only  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  several  similar  payments. 
It  was  for  service  in  the  courts ;  but  for 
attendance  at  the  ecehsia,  or  popular 
assembly,  to  which  also  any  Athenian 
citizen  could  go,  there  was  another  pay- 
ment, an  ecclesiastuon,  varying  at  differ- 
ent times  from  one  to  nine  obols  (twenty- 
seven  cents).  Moreover,  the  city  saw  to 
it  that  her  poorest  citizen  could  enjoy 
the  drama  and  the  religious  festivities, 
both  of  which  were  considered  municipal 
functions  which  it  was  important  that 
every  citizen  should  attend.  Therefore 
the  poorer  citizens  were  paid  a  theoruon 
of  two  obols  for  the  drama  and  various 
payments  for  the  different  religious  fes- 
tivities which  in  Athens  were  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  city.  Xeno- 
phon,  indeed,  tells  that  festivals  like  the 
Panathenia  and  the  Dionysia  were  more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  than  for  worship 
of  the  gods.  At  some  of  these  festivities 
three  hundred  oxen  were  slain  at  city 
expense  and  given  to  the  poor.  Distri- 
bution of  com  was  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

These  payments  were  for  any  citizens; 
but  to  especial  classes  were  given  espe- 
cial and  larger  sums.  Those  elected  to 
the  Boule,  or  Council,  were,  of  course. 


paid,  as  were  all  attorneys,  clerks,  sol- 
diers, policemen,  and  minor  officials  of 
every  kind ;  so  also  were  orators,  poets, 
singers,  artists ;  to  the  orphans  and 
widows  of  soldiers,  to  the  unfortunate 
and  disabled,  abimdant  pensions  were 
extended.  No  citizen  of  Athens  who 
was  in  health  and  willing  to  do  a  little 
service  for  the  State  had  any  need  of 
continuing  in  want. 

And  see  what  these  payments  meant. 
Professor  Boeckh,  in  his  "  Public  Econ- 
omy of  Athens,"  estimates  that  prices 
in  Athens,  under  Pericles,  were  at  least 
ten  times  lower  than  in  modem  times. 
He  who  received  three  obols  a  day 
therefore  received  the  equivalent  of 
ninety  cents  to-day.  He  probably  re- 
ceived vastly  more  compared  with  mod- 
em city  prices.  Demosthenes  speaks  of 
a  little  house  worth  seven  minae  (about 
$126).  Houses  could  be  bought  for 
half  that,  or  rented  for  five  dollars  per 
year.  An  ordinary  slave  brought  about 
thirty-six  dollars;  meat  (prepared  for 
dinner)  cost  half  an  obol,  and  a  warm 
drink,  a  chalcus,  or  half  a  cent.  A  fash- 
ionable tunic  could  be  bought  for  two 
dollars,  and  a  workman's  raiment  for 
much  less.  Furniture  was  of  the  sim- 
plest, yet  beautiful  and  durable.  Demos- 
thenes, with  his  mother  and  sister,  were 
brought  up  on  seven  hundred  drachmae 
a  year  ($1 26).  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  greatest  Athenians  lived  in 
the  simplest  way.  Therefore  those  who 
were  paid  their  three  obols  a  day  could 
not  only  live,  but  live  as  did  the  best. 

Whence  did  this  money  come  ?  Largely 
in  socialistic  ways.  The  foundation  of 
the  Attic  treasury  was  the  State-owned 
silver  mines  at  Laurium,  worked  or 
leased  for  the  profit  of  the  city.  Besides 
these  the  city  owned  lands  (farms  and 
building  lots),  forests,  pastures,  salt- 
works, markets,  storehouses,  other  build- 
ings, and  leased  them  or  worked  them 
with  slave  labor  for  the  common  good. 
Next  to  these  sources  of  income,  prob- 
ably, was  the  tribute  paid  by  the  allies, 
subject  in  reality  to  Athens,  by  her  colo- 
nies and  conquered  territories.  Beyond 
this  were  the  taxes  on  the  large  foreign 
population  of  Athens  and  the  duties  on 
imports  and  exports.  Athenian  citizens 
paid   no   tax,  except,  perhaps,  one  on 
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slaves,  though  all  paid  dues  or  fees  for 
services  in  the  courts.  Such  were  the 
main  regular  sources  of  Athens's  revenue. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  all.  The 
rich  were  made  to  pay,  not  indeed  taxes, 
save  on  slaves,  but  the  liturgies  men- 
tioned above.  These  were  payments, 
virtually  compulsory,  made  from  time  to 
time  by  wealthy  individuals  to  establish 
and  endow  games,  banquets,  festivities, 
literary  or  musical  contests,  and  largely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Such  were 
the  Choragia  or  musical  contests  between 
drilled  choirs,  ^t  gymnasia  or  gymnastic 
contests,  the  theoria  or  State  festivals. 

And  be  it  remembered  diat  all  this 
expenditure  for  the  poor  was  socialistic, 
not  given  in  charity.  The  citizen  worked 
for  his  pay.  It  was  not  the  pants  et 
<^W».rofdte  Roman  imperialism.  Athens 
was  democratic,  not  paternal.  So  far  as 
her  free  citizens  went  she  was  fiercely 
democratic.  Says  Bluntschli  ("Theory 
of  the  State  ") :  "  Democracy  found  its 
most  logical  expression  in  Athens." 
Says  Pericles  in  his  immortal  Funeral 
Oration,  preserved  byThucydides :  "  We 
are  happy  in  a  form  of  government  .  .  . 
original  at  Athens ;  and  this  our  form, 
as  committed,  not  to  the  few,  but  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  is  called  a 
democracy."  Readers  of  Plato  will  re- 
member how  he  makes  Protagoras  say  of 
the  Ecdesia,  "  When  some  question  of 
civil  polity  is  to  be  discussed,  any  one 
rises  up  and  gives  his  advice,  whether 
he  be  a  builder,  a  brazier,  a  shoemaker, 
a  merchant,  a  ship  captain,  rich  or  poor, 
of  high  birth  or  of  low  degp'ee,  and  no 
one  makes  objection."  The  more  one 
studies,  the  more  one  sees  how  socialistic 
was  the  city. 

And  now  can  we  not  plainly  see  how 
all  this  bore  on  the  production  of  indi- 
viduality ?  The  Athenian  was  delivered, 
in  the  first  place,  from  the  necessity  to 
worry  and  "  hustle  "  for  a  mere  liveli- 
hood. Any  Athenian  who  wished  it 
was  allowed  to  devote  his  life  to  money- 
making.  Some  did,  and  accumulated 
wealth.  But  such  were  few,  and  those 
few  were  compelled  to  spend  their  money 
for  the  public  good.  The  vast  number 
of  Athenians  preferred,  and  were  encour- 
aged to  prefer,  other  things.  Commerce 
and  trade  were  generally  despised,  and 


usually  left  to  foreigners  or  slaves. 
Bankers  were  sometivies  slaTes.  - .  What 
Athens  did  encourage  was  art,  learning, 
the  intellect,  philosophy.  To  accomplish 
this  she  did  do  two  things :  first,  she 
made  it  possible  by  her  payments  for  all 
to  enter  these  pursuits ;  and,  secondly, 
she  created  emulation  and  rivalry  in 
those  lines  by  her  contests  and  pubKc 
festivals.  Atiiens  believed  in  competi- 
tion, but  not  of  the  market.  Athens's 
four  hundred  were  artistic,  not  commcF- 
cial.  Can  we  wonder  that  such  a  system 
encouraged,  fostered,  produced  high  in- 
dividuality ?  Where  else  in  history  has 
such  a  system  been  tried  ? 

The  greatest  tragedies  of  ./£schylus 
and  of  Sophocles  were  produced  as  plays 
in  prize  contests.  Compare  them  with 
modem  prize  plays.  They  were  not 
produced  for  money,  and  were  for  a  dif- 
ferent audience.  The  audiences  were 
the  judges;  and  they  were  capable, 
trained  to  judge.  The  drama,  supported 
by  the  State,  had  no  need  of  being  ruled 
by  the  box-o£fice,  and  the  people,  giv-en 
money  to  go  to  the  best  and  judge  the 
best,  became  capable  of  the  best  Hence 
the  "  Medea,"  "  Electra,"  tiie  "  Prome- 
theus Bound."  It  was  so  with  aicbt- 
tecture,  with  sculptiu'e,  with  oratory.  It 
was,  above  all,  so  with  philosophy.  The 
poorest  Athenian  citizen  could  go  to 
Plato's  Academy  or  Aristotle's  LyceuBL 
Artisans  could  talk  with  I%idias  and 
cobblers  discuss  with  Soi^ocles.  The 
City-State  thus  made  possible  and  called 
out  in  every  citizen  the  disposition  to 
know  and  follow  the  Best.  Now,  this 
system  of  payments  began,  it  is  known, 
with  Pericles  ;  it  ended  in  the  downfaB 
of  Greece  at  Chaeronea. 

But  why,  we  shall  be  asked,  did  G-reece 
fall?  For  many  reasons.  Greece  was 
not  moral.  Her  Socialism,  w6  have 
said,  was  selfish.  Her  public  men  were 
often  corrupt;  her  family  life  was  im- 
pure. Greece,  too,  was  not  socialistic. 
She  was  at  best  but  a  loose  federation 
of  competing  republics  She  fell  before 
a  united  Macedon,  even  as  Macedon  feO 
before  the  larger  imity  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  But  did  they  not  try  a  virtoal 
Socialism  in  Athens  ?  And  while  it  en- 
dured, did  it  not  produce  an  individual- 
ity elsewhere  unequaled  in  the  world  1 
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BECAUSE  PoTto  Rko  is  physically 
too  impotent  to  demand  our  re- 
spect, diere  is  general  apathy  con- 
cerning h^r  appeal  for  self-government 
The  Outlook  is  one  of  Ae  very  few  pub- 
lications in  this  country  that  has  accorded 
the  recent  action  of  the  Convention  of 
Munipipal  Delegates  at  San  Juan  (July 
25)  a  decent  hearing.  Whether  the  con- 
tentions of  the  islanders  are  worthy  of 
consideration  or  not,  the  fact  that  a 
million  people  are  practically  unani- 
mously discontented  and  dissatisfied  and 
ai^>ealing  to  their  foster-mother  for  cer- 
tain mpdifica;dons  in  their  form  of  gov- 
jeipment  should  call  fprth  from  us  and 
<«ir  Congress,  the  sole  rep)Ository  of 
power  to  grant  the  petition,  a  respectful 
consideration.  Numerous  previous  pe- 
titions, resolutions,  and  memorials  of  a 
like  nature  have  emanated  from  repre- 
sentative bodies  of  the  island,  including 
the  House  of  Delegates,  without  attract- 
ing any  special  attention  here.  This  last 
appeal  is  probably  the  most  moderate 
and  rational  of  them  all. 

This  Convention  was  composed  of  one 
delegate  from  each  municipality  (one 
dek^te  only  wanting,  but  not  from  lack 
of  acquiescence  or  interest),  all  chosen 
by  the  municipal  councils,  which  bodies 
are  elected  by  ibe  people.  The  munici- 
palities being  contiguous  districts,  in- 
cluding in  the  aggregate  all  the  rural  as 
weU  as  iirban  territory  of  the  island,  the 
people  were  fully  represented.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Convention  was  unanimous  in 
asking  for.  a  certain  reform  of  the  funda- 
mental law  that  would  largely  transfer 
the  control  of  the  local  government  to 
tbeir  own  people.  The  Governor  would 
lemain  a  Presidential  appointee,  but  the 
appointments  by  the  Governor  would  be 
subject  in  many  cases  to  revision  by  a 
locally  elected  Senate,  except  the  courts, 
which  would  remain  as  now,  for  the 
most  part,  under  our  direct  control.  In 
o^Kt  words,  the  legislative  and  largely 
the  administrative  functions,  subject  to 
tbe  limitations  of  the  Organic  Act,  would 
be  exercised  by  the  Porto  Ricans.    The 
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courts,  of  our  own  choosing,  would  con- 
strue limitations  on  these  powers,  and 
the  Governor,  with  his  police  and  militia, 
would  be  solely  responsible  for  order 
and  the  lawful  execution  of  lawful  roan- 
dates. 

Could  such  power  be  substantially 
granted  without  impeding  the  progress 
and  prosperity  of  the  island  or  jeopar- 
dizing the  interests  of  the  N^tipp  ? 
Would  such  a  concession  satisfy  them, 
or  suffice  to  divert  the  insular  mind  from 
the  ever-incandescent  theme  of  self- 
government  to  local  issues  and  industry 
and  business  ?  What  has  been  the 
political  history  and  experience  of  these 
people  as  bearing  upon  their  capacity 
for  such  self-government?  These  mat- 
ters should  be  earnestly  inquired  of,  an,d 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  honestiy 
passed  upon.  The  questions  should  not 
be  dismissed  as  of  no  consequence  be- 
cause of  our  secure  grasp  on  the  whip 
handle,  if  we  expect  to  be  successful  in 
colonization  and  in  our  relations  with 
other  Latin  peoples.  Already  the:  dis- 
content in  Porto  Rico  is  making  a  per- 
ceptible impression  upon  the  leading 
minds  of  other  Latin-American  coun- 
tries— a  more  perceptible  impression,  I 
believe,  than  is  made  upon  ourselves. 

The  question  should  not  be  whether 
Porto  Rico  would  be  governed  by  her  peo- 
ple more  satisfactorily  to  us,  but  whether 
it  would  be  governed  more  satisfactorily 
to  them.  Their  criterion,  not  ours,  should 
be  the  test ;  theirs  it  is  to  suffer  the 
burdens  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their 
government.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain primary  objects  of  government  that 
must  be  reasonably  secured  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  contentment.  These  we  have 
secured  to  ourselves  largely  by  constitu- 
tions. We  should  consider  what  are  the 
fundamental  essentials  for  Porto  Rico's 
advance,  and  if  by  the  same  means  they 
cannot  be  insured  to  these  people. 

The  principal  fears  entertained  by  us 
concerning  a  government  controlled  by 
the  islanders  are :  that  peace  and  order 
would  not  be  maintained,  and  personal 
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and  property  rights  respected ;  that  un- 
wise class  legislation  would  be  indulged 
in ;  that  religious  liberty  would  not  remain 
inviolate,  and  non-sectarian  public  in- 
struction would  be  abandoned  or  seriously 
impaired;  that  injustice  and  partiali^ 
in  the  judiciary  would  become  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception ;  that  the  prin- 
ciples governing  the  imposition  of  taxes 
and  the  assessment  of  property  would 
be  based  upon  favoritism  instead  of 
equality,  and  that  the  fiscal  system  in 
general  would  become  demoralized. 

These  fears  are  largely  illusory,  and 
where  there  is  cause  for  their  existence 
they  are  greatly  exaggerated.  With 
wise  limitations  in  the  Organic  Act,  for 
the  most  part,  they  disappear.  If  peace 
and  order  were  not  maintained,  the  Gov- 
ernor and  his  police  would  be  at  fault. 
This  is  a  branch  of  the  service  entirely 
and  unrestrictedly  under  his  personal 
direction,  and  would,  under  the  proposed 
change,  remain  so.  He  is  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  police  of  the  island, 
and  every  policeman,  in  whatever  city, 
town,  or  rural  section,  is  subject  to  his 
absolute  order.  A  well-known  policy  of 
impartiality  would  prevent  any  compli- 
cations with  local  politicians  or  authori- 
ties to  the  detriment  of  peace  and  order 
or  the  safety  of  persons  and  property. 
He  would  be  responsible,  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive, for  the  lawful  execution  of  lawful 
judgments,  decrees,  and  orders  of  the 
courts.  Complete  remedial  power  to 
correct  abuses  of  a  judicial  nature  would 
rest  in  his  hands,  controlling,  as  he  does 
and  as  he  would,  all  the  courts  of  general 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  and  their 
officers ;  and  the  appellate  court  is  ap- 
pointed and  removable  by  the  President. 
If  the  Legislature  should  persist  in  any 
of  the  anticipated  excesses,  in  violation 
of  the  Organic  Act  and  over  the  Govern- 
or's veto,  the  courts  are  again  a  check, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  power 
to  review  lies  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  But  if  it  were  possible 
for  a  manifest  impropriety  to  pass  all 
these.  Congress  has  the  absolute  power 
to  annul.  The  Organic  Act  could  fitly 
restrain  a  violation  of  religious  liberty 
or  a  check  in  non-sectarian  education, 
and  fiscal  limitations  are  very  appropriate 
and  usual,  and  would  be  equally  effective. 


With  these  restrictions,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  how  the  Porto  Ricans  could  go 
radically  wrong  unless  we  went  with 
them. 

Would  such  reform  satisfy  the  Porto 
Ricans  ?  Would  it  serve  to  divert  their 
minds  from  the  troublous  question  of  self- 
government  to  more  profitable  issues — lo 
local  issues  involving  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  island?  At  present  there 
can  be  no  local  issues  upon  which  the 
political  parties  can  divide.  No  party 
can  be  fixed  with  the  responsibility  for 
anything  good  or  bad,  great  or  small, 
minute  or  remote.  All  parties  and  all 
the  people  are  on  the  one  side  of  the  only 
issue  that  can  demand  attention.  This 
necessarily  reduces  a  political  campaign 
to  personal  scandal,  insults,  and  intense 
bitterness,  which  know  no  limit  Per- 
sonal abuse  in  the  political  oigans  runs 
riot.  Nothing  is  considered  too  filthy  or 
indecent  to  be  paraded  in  public.  Shoot- 
ings and  bloodshed  result.  Such  crimes 
come  to  be  considered  more  or  less  as 
legitimate  vengeance,  and  convictions  for 
the  boldest  murders  become  di£Bcult 
The  general  effect  of  the  absence  of  a 
material  issue  among  the  Porto  Ricans 
is  demoralizing. 

Contentment  is  a  comparative  term. 
It  would  -be  hasty  to  conclude  that  all 
disaffection  would  be  eradicated  by  such 
reform,  but  that  it  would  be  materially 
reduced  seems  quite  evident.  There 
were  apparently  more  contentment  and 
more  general  acquiescence  under  recent 
Spanish  regimes  than  now.  Let  us 
inquire  of  their  former  government  and 
learn  something  of  their  progress  in  au- 
tonomy up  to  the  time  of  our  invasion, 
and  leam  the  cause  of  this,  if  possible. 

Shortly  before  omi  occupation  a  sys- 
tem of  government  was  inaugurated  and 
in  actual  operation,  at  least  in  form  more 
democratic  and  autonomous  than  that 
of  our  own  Territories,  and  with  greater 
powers  in  some  respects  than  our  own 
sovereign  States  possess.  It  cannot  be 
said,  either,  that  this  was  an  abrupt  de- 
parture from  all  former  precedents  and 
a  rash  experiment  of  doubtful  propriety. 
The  history  of  the  island  for  a  century 
past  abounds  in  references  to  p>opular 
elections,  political  parties  contending  for 
supremacy  on  issues  involving  the  politi- 
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cal,  moral,  and  material  needs,  constitu- 
tional limitations,  demands  for  various 
reforms,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  the  equality  of 
taxation,  the  control  of  the  budget,  and 
the  other  things  marking  a  people  striv- 
ing for  political  freedom. 

Elections  for  Deputies  to  the  Spanish 
Cortes  from  Porto  Rico  are  recorded  as 
early  as  1820.  In  that  year  one  Gen- 
eral O'Daly  became  very  popular  by 
reason  of  his  services  in  securing  Ferdi- 
nand VII. 's  signature  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  island  by  a  large  majority.  Popular 
suffrage  was  abolished  in  1823  for  a 
period,  and  in  18J7  the  people  were 
aroused  into  indignation  over  the  action 
of  the  Cortes  in  depriving  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico  of  representation  in  that 
body.  Popular  suffrage  for  other  pur- 
poses continued,  however,  for  those  who 
paid  a  direct  tax  of  twenty-five  pesetas 
(three  dollars)  or  more.  In  1865,  by 
popular  election,  the  islanders  selected 
commissioners  to  proceed  to  Madrid  to 
treat  with  the  Government  for  reform. 
As  a  consequence,  in  1868,  their  full 
representation  in  the  Cortes  was  restored 
and  a  new  and  more  liberal  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  colony  promulgated.  In 
1870  the  inhabitants  were  made  full 
Spanish  subjects,  with  other  concessions 
gn^nted.  The  struggle  of  the  people  with 
their  rulers  and  the  political  convulsions 
that  make*up  the  history  of  Spain  for  the 
last  half  of  the  century  are  faithfully 
reflected  in  the  island's  affairs,  the 
changes  in  the  laws  accurately  following 
the  alternate  monarchical  and  republican 
regimes  in  the  Peninsula;  but  the  full 
representation  of  the  island  in  the  na- 
tional l^slature  remained  unimpaired. 
There  was  little  or  no  interruption  of  the 
elective  franchise  after  1870,  but  a  con- 
siderable advance  was  made  in  extending 
it  to  the  illiterate  and  non-taxpaying 
classes.  The  people  during  this  time 
-regularly  elected  their  sixteen  Deputies 
and  three  Senators  in  the  Cortes,  who 
had  full  power  and  equal  representation 
with  the  Spanish  Senators  and  Deputies, 
and  they  elected  all  the  members  of  their 
"  Diputacion  Provincial,"  an  insular  body 
with  limited  power,  as  well  as  their 
latmicipal  authorities. 


The  three  years  before  the  Spanish 
War  were  a  period  of  lavish  grants  of  self- 
governing  power  to  the  islanders.  These 
are  contained  principally  in  the  Electoral 
Law,  the  Municipal  Law,  the  Provincial 
Law,  and  the  Autonomy  Act.  These 
laws  further  extended  the  elective  fran- 
chise, increased  the  power  and  impor' 
tance  of  the  locally  constituted  authori- 
ties, removed  restrictions  and  reduced 
limitations  u{>on.municipal  governments, 
and  established  a  self-governing  regime 
— a  perfect  autonomy — ^which  was  the 
outgrowth  of  centuries  of  experience  oi 
a  highly  intelligent  people  with  this  race. 

This  was  a  government  of  the  Porto 
Ricans,  and  by  them,  if  not  for  them. 
The  Governor  was  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  but  the  four  Secretaries  of  Gov- 
ernment, with  their  President,  like  a 
Premier,  were  chosen  by  the  native  Parlia- 
ment, and  were  all  natives  of  the  island 
of  the  people's  choosing.  The  lower 
chamber  and  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  upper  chamber  of  Parliament  were 
elective,  as  well  as  some  subordinate 
governing  bodies  and  the  municipali- 
ties. The  Governor  had  no  veto,  but  he 
could  forward  to  the  home  Ministry  any 
law  he  considered  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  constitution  or  rights  of  citizens,  and 
if  the  Madrid  authorities  did  not  return 
the  same,  with  objections,  within  two 
months,  he. was  required  to  proclaim  it. 
The  Parliament,  besides  exercising  other 
legislative  powers,  framed  the  export  and 
import  tariff  schedules,  and  intervened 
to  revise  or  ratify  any  treaties  affecting 
the  island  made  by  Spain  with  foreign 
countries.  The  commerce  with  the  moth- 
er country  was  regulated,  however,  by 
certain  fixed  rules,  but  with  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  insular  delegates  and  the 
home  government.  All  the  appointive 
officials  were  required  to  possess  certain 
minutely  prescribed  qualifications.  In 
the  case  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
Council — the  upper  chamber  of  the  Par- 
liament— who  were  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  there  were  eleven  requisites,  one 
of  which  was  that  they  be  natives  of 
Porto  Rico  and  have  resided  there  for 
the  four  years  preceding  their  appoint- 
ment, except  that  any  one  of  the  fifty 
largest  taxpayers  of  the  island  could  be 
appointed   without    other   qualification. 
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Appointments  in  all  branches  of  the 
public  service  were  likewise  restricted, 
with  an  elaborate  competitive  merit  sys- 
tem, and  the  removing  power  could  be 
exercised  only  for  cause  shown. 

But  it  is  charged  that  the  autonomy 
provided  for  in  these  and  former  laws 
was  not  realized  in  fact;  that  the  Gov- 
ernor-General and  his  Cabinet,  with 
the  power  to  resort  ultimately  to  mili- 
tary force,  overawed  and  dominated  all 
branches  of  the  service ;  that  voters  were 
intimidated  and  coerced  into  voting  the 
Government  ticket,  and  that  protests  to 
Madrid  were  unavailing.  Similar  charges 
are  now  made  with  equal  positiveness 
and  persistence,  and  in  equal  numbers, 
while  the  accused  Cabinet  is  not  of  their 
people.  Whether  these  charges  are  now 
more  or  less  justly  made  is  a  matter 
upon  which  opinions  differ — practically 
all  the  Americans  on  one  side,  and  many 
Porto  Ricans  on  the  other.  We  should 
not,  however,  i>ermit  ourselves  to  believe 
that  we  are  proof  against  all  such  vices. 
This  fact  should  be  stated.  In  1902 
the  Republicans  (allied  with  the  admin- 
istration) against  the  Federals  carried 
five  of  the  seven  districts  of  the  island, 
and  thirty-one  of  the  forty-four  munici- 
palities. In  1904  the  Unionists,  the 
successors  of  the  Federals  (allied  with 
the  new  administration),  against  the  Re- 
publicans carried  five  of  the  seven  dis- 
tricts and  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
mtmicipalities.  The  issues  at  the  two 
elections  were  the  same,  and  there  was 
no  pretense  that  any  perceptible  change 
of  sentiment  had  taken  place.  In  the 
election  of  1902  the  Government  ordered 
that  a  majority  of  Republicans  compose 
the  election  board  in  each  precinct  in 
the  island;  and  at  the  last  election  a 
similar  advantage  was  g^ven  the  Union- 
ists in  the  best  fortified  Republican  dis- 
tricts. 

It  was  this  autonomous  government 
here  described,  fully  constituted  with  a 
native  Cabinet  and  native  officials  in  con- 
trol and  a  native  Parliament  in  session, 
that  was  interrupted  by  a  declaration  of 
war  and  an  invasion  of  our  troops.  The 
struggle  to  this  end  had  been  long  and 
persistent,  and  this  result  only  just 
attained,  when  General  Miles  landed 
and  announced  to  the  inhabitants  that 


he  had  come,  not  to  make  war  upon 
them,  but  to  seek  out  and  expel  the 
enemies  of  their  country  and  his,  and  to 
bestow  upon  them  the  blessings  of  our 
liberal  institutions.  What  could  this 
mean  but  more  unrestricted  autonomy  ? 
In  fact,  General  Miles's  proclamaticm 
meant  to  the  people  that  their  local  gov- 
ernment was  thereafter,  under  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  subject  only  to  the  will  of  their  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  were,  furthermore,  to 
have  full  representation  and  active  par- 
ticipation in  our  National  affairs.  Surely, 
their  Governor  was  to  be  elected  by 
them,  or,  if  appointed,  to  be  of  them, 
and  no  retrogression  in  representative 
government  would  be  tolerated  1^  our 
people. 

Is  it  strange  that  they  are  dissatisfied, 
after  waiting  more  or  less  patiently  for 
seven  years  to  determine  their  status,  to 
find  that  they  are  to  be  permanently 
robbed  of  all  influence  or  representation 
in  National  affairs  (save  only  a  del^ate  m 
Congress) ;  that  their  rulers,  not  subject 
in  the  least,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  their 
will,  are  to  exercise  this  sovereign  power 
over  them,  wholly  unrestricted  and  un- 
limited by  any  constitution  or  fixed  law, 
with  no  hope  that  the  people  back  of  our 
Government  will  demand  a  change ;  that 
the  local  government  so  provideid  for 
them  is  one  in  which  they  have  little 
participation  and  over  which  they  have 
no  control,  and  is  administered  by  aliens, 
unsympathetic  by  nature  and  opposed  to 
their  most  cherished  customs  and  conven- 
tions of  long  standing — aliens  who,more- 
over,  overturned  and  repealed,  against 
their  will,  practically  all  their  established 
laws  and  modes  of  procedure,  substitut- 
ing new  and  strange  standards  of  con- 
duct in  nearly  every  path  of  life?  In 
short,  that  constitutional  and  representa- 
tive government  has  disappeared  from 
their  land,  is  the  fundamental  complaint 
of  the  Porto  Ricans. 

The  Porto  Ricans  are  accustomed  to 
constitutional  limitations,  acctistomed  to 
more  minute  restrictions  than  are  we, 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  any  reasonable 
provisions  in  the  Organic  Act,  directory 
or  prohibitory,  would  be  seriously  ob- 
jected to.  Placing  the  initiative  in  their 
own  hands,  even  quite  closely  confined 
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within  adequate  limits,  would  serve  as  a 
wonderful  balm  to  the  wounds  they  con- 
sider we  have  inflicted. 

What  would  the  Porto  Ricans  do  with 
this  power?  They  claim  they  would 
render  a  good  account  of  themselves,  as 
good  as  the  Cubans,  if  not  better.  They 
could,  if  they  would,  reduce  their  bud- 
gets, at  least  to  the  figures  prevailing 
under  Spanish  rule,  and  they  could,  if 
they  would,  improve  their  various  serv- 
ices in  many  ways.     Can  we  say  they 


would  not  ?  Should  we  not  guard  against 
certain  extremes  we  fear,  and  allow  them, 
within  these  limits,  to  do  as  they  would, 
accounting  to  themselves  for  their  errors, 
thus  spreading  contentment  instead  of 
disaffection  ?  Let  us  do  unto  others  as 
we  would  that  they  should  do  unto  us, 
making  Porto  Rico  a  self-governing  ter- 
ritory, instead  of  a  chattel  whose  chief 
utility  must  eventually  become  a  dump- 
ing-ground for  political  favorites  and 
carpetbaggers. 


A  New  Book   about  Lowell' 

By  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 


THERE  are  two  classes  of  bio- 
graphical works,  varying  essen- 
tially in  their  points  of  view, 
and  having  each  its  own  value.  The 
first  class  includes  those  memoirs  written 
by  contemporaries  and  thus  necessarily 
reflecting,  more  or  less,  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounded  in  life  the  subject  of 
their  biography  ;  while  the  second  class 
comprises  those  books  which  come  from 
men  of  a  younger  generation,  who  have 
never  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  of 
whom  they  write  or  heard  the  tones  of 
his  voice.  The  first  alone  makes  per- 
sonal contributions,  however  slight,  from 
the  biographer's  memory ;  but  it  is  the 
younger  class  of  writers  that  first  speaks 
for  the  future  and  beginfe  to  predict, 
however  unconsciously,  the  final  verdict. 
It  is  this  last  contribution  which  Mr. 
Greenslet  has  given  us,  with  unexpected 
amplitude  and  value,  in  his  new  life  of 
Lowell. 

The  word  "  unexpected  "  is  used  here 
not  because  of  any  distrust  which  the 
critic  has  or  need  to  have  in  Mr.  Greens- 
let's  training  or  ability — a  thing  already 
shown  so  fully  in  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly" 
and  elsewhere — but  rather  because  of 
the  peculiar  difficulties  offered  by  the 
subject.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  there 
has  been  no  American  writer  who  is  per- 
sonally so  hard  to  deal  with  as  Lowell. 
This  proceeds  first  from  his  complex 
inheritance  of  qualities  from  the  father's 
and  mother's  side,  and  then  from  the 

'James  KttsseU  Lowell :  His  Life  and  Works.  By 
FerrU  Greenslet.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Utter  destruction  of  two  blocks  of  mate- 
rial on  which,  but  for  their  removal,  the 
biographer  of  his  formative  period  would 
most  have  relied,  and  the  loss  of  which 
leaves  two  great  gaps  at  that  essential 
period.  These  gaps  are,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  equally  to  be  felt  in  Norton's,  in 
Scudder's,  and  in  Greenslet's  memoirs, 
and  this  from  no  fault  of  the  biographer, 
but  simply  because  the  materials  were 
wanting. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
omissions  consists  in  the  correspondence 
between  Lowell  and  his  wife  during  their 
period  of  engagement  before  marriage ; 
these  letters  being  so  frank  and  mutually 
communicative  as  to  reveal  their  whole 
lives,  and  having  been  circulated  freely 
in  their  day  among  their  whole  circle  of 
friends  in  Cambridge.  These  letters, 
when  first  read  in  later  years  by  their 
only  surviving  child,  the  late  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett, affected  her  with  such  a  sense  of 
wonder  and  sacredness  that  she  de- 
stroyed them  all.  The  point  most  essen- 
tial about  them  was  visible  in  the  verdict 
expressed  by  this  daughter  herself.  She 
told  the  present  writer  that  she  said  to  a 
friend,  speaking  of  her  mother,  after 
reading  these  letters,  "  Lillian,  she  made 
papa  1"  This  astonishment  came  from 
the  fact  that  this  daughter  had  only 
known  her  mother,  during  her  own 
childhood,  as  an  invalid,  and  had  been 
almost  wholly  trained  by  her  stepmother, 
then  her  governess,  so  that  she  learned 
for  the  first  time,  after  her  mother's 
death,  what  a  woman  she  was.     It  is  an 
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incidental  result  of  this  testimony  that 
it  absolutely  refutes  one  of  the  most  em- 
phatic generalizations  of  Mr.  Greenslet, 
where  he  says  (p.  242),  "  Up  to  middle 
•  life  his  [Lowell's]  friendships  were 
chiefly  with  men.  Like  his  own  Fitz 
Adam,  he  seems  a  little  to  have  misliked 
woman." 

Besides  this  immense  vacuum,  anodier 
is  created,  only  less  important,  by  die 
destruction,  through  mutual  consent,  of 
Lowell's  whole  correspondence  with 
Edmund  Quincy,  his  co^ditor  of  the 
"  Anti-Slavery  Standard  "  and  a  man 
singularly  fitted  by  social  qualities  to 
influence  and  mold  a  man  like  Lowell. 
Such  gaps  as  these  are  not  to  be  sup- 
plied. Each  biographer  must  fill  them 
for  himself.  It  will  be  found  on  exam- 
ination that  all  the  later  wealth  of  Low- 
ell's correspondence,  as  given  in  each 
of  his  three  biographies,  b^ns  after 
Maria  Lowell's  death,  and  Mr.  Greenslet 
himself  well  says,  "With  1854  Lowell 
entered  upon  his  age  of  reason  and  of 
prose." 

No  doubt  this  subsequent  age  is  very 
interesting,  but  the  inevitable  omission 
of  the  formative  period  is  a  great  draw- 
back. The  anti-slavery  movement  was 
a  thing  too  absorbing,  its  atmosphere  too 
stimulating  both  for  mind  and  heart, 
including  as  it  did  the  fate  of  a  whole 
nation  and  of  two  races,  to  be  omitted 
in  the  record  of  a  nature  so  sensitive  as 
Lowell's  ;  a  year  or  two  of  it  left  its  im- 
pression negatively,  if  not  positively,  on 
the  most'equable  temperaments,  and  still 
more  on  his.  As  one  of  the  few  men 
left  who  went  through  it  with  Lowell,  the 
present  writer  can  testify  that  no  man 
ever  threw  himself  into  it  more  ardently 
than  he,  or  let  his  judgment,  tastes, 
likes  and  dislikes  be  more  molded  by 
it ;  and  that  there  always  seemed  a  slight 
atmospheric  vacuum  about  his  life  after 
this  seething  period  had  passed  by.  All 
this  want  might  not  have  been  felt  by 
those  who  had  not  known  him  earlier; 
but  to  those  of  his  own  age,  or  younger, 
who  had  sat  by  his  side  while  Wendell 
Phillips  spoke  or  Frederick  Douglass 
spoke,  the  Lowell  of  their  youth  was 
forever  gone. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  this  was  never  an  entire  or 


Utunanly  reversal  of  opinion  in  Lowell, 
but  perhaps  only  a  gradual  exhaustion 
of  the  early  influence  exerted  by  his  wife. 
Just  as  he  had  for  a  time  become  a  total 
abstinence  man  under  her  influence,  but 
had  not  held  to  it,  so  his  interest  in  the 
anti-slavery  meetings  passed  by.  It  b 
fair  to  recognize  that  he  did  not,  like 
many  men  who  were  reformers  in  youth, 
go  to  the  opposite  extreme.  Like  others 
of  a  higher  class  when  they  find  their 
first  enthusiasm  waning,  he  became  more 
liberal  to  those  with  whom  he  gradually 
ceased  acting;  gave  them  the  liberty 
which  he  himself  claimed,  and  wrote  gen- 
erously of  them  (Letters  I.,  1 57) :  "  I  do 
not  blame  Foster  or  Philbrick  or  Jack- 
son for  not  being  satisfied  with  me ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  thank  God  that  he 
has  gradually  taught  me  to  be  quite  sat- 
isfied with  them."  This  was  dated  May 
21,  1849. 

All  the  public  life,  and  especially  the 
English  life,  of  Lowell  is  admirably 
handled  by  Mr.  Greenslet ;  but  it  b 
when  we  come  to  the  closing  pages  diat 
we  find  in  his  book  its  crowning  excel- 
lence. Beneath  something  of  that  tend- 
ency to  subdivision  and  resubdi\ision 
of  chapters  into  sections  which  is,  per- 
haps, creeping  too  much  from  our  schix^ 
books  and  magazines  into  mature  liter- 
ary work,  we  find  a  series  of  unusually 
fine  discriminations  and  uncommonly 
judicial  praise  and  blame.  We  note 
what  he  well 'calls  the  "  lack  of  firmness 
of  outline  "  in  Lowell  (p.  277),  the  "  lack 
of  lucid  order  and  labor  of  the  file " 
(p.  278),  and  the  "characteristic  impa- 
tience of  mind  "  (p.  280).  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  acknowledged  the  "  smack 
of  native  earth,  that  echo  of  bird  songs  " 
(p.  260). 

But  he  finds,  as  a  whole,  a  "  lack  of 
utter  energy  of  conception,  of  cora- 
pletely  painstaking  craftsmanship,  which 
made  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  poems 
fall  short  of  his  own  best  "(p.  257), 
and  points  out  the  difference  between 
Lowell's  lines  "  On  a  Portrait  of  Dante  ' 
and  Parsons's  poem  "  On  the  Bust  of 
Dante  "  (p.  257).  "  The  mood  of  the 
one,"  he  justly  adds,  "  is  -as  truly  poetif 
as  that  of  the  other ;  but  Parsons's  poem 
had  eternalizing  form  and  Lowell's  hat 
not "  (p.  257).     Elsewhere  Mr.  Greens- 
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let  quotes  Lowell's  phrase  "  In  the  Ca- 
thedral"— 

"  The  Grecian  gluts  me  with  its  perfectness." 
Lowell,  as  his  critic  points  out,  enjoyed 
an  expressive -gargoyle  more  than  a  fault- 
less column,  and  many  of  his  poems  are 
spotted  with  gargoyles  of  phrase. 

Beyond  any  other  biography  recently 
written  amoi%  us,  this  book  gives,  by  its 
execution,  the  impression  of  a  distinct 
addition  to  the  literary  resources  of  our 
younger  authors.  To  this  praise  no 
limitation  can  be  given,  unless  it  be  in 
the  occasional  introduction  of  long  words 
or  overstrained  combinations.  '  To  intro- 
duce, for  mstance,  in  one  ^hort  sentence 
two  Such  words  as  "  intermittently  "  and 
"  multitudinously  "  (p.  261);  to  speak 
of  Lowell's  revision  as  "  always  stylistic 
rather  than  structural "  (p.  256) ;  to  say 
that  no  American  poet  "fulfilled  his 
poetry  more  powerfully  than  Lowell  with 
the  spiritual  sense  of  life  "  (p.  260) — 
these  things  imply  too  much  self-indul- 
gence in  the  writer.  The  chief  defect  in 
minor  matters  which  the  present  critic 
finds  in  the  book  is  in  the  inadequate 
treatment  of  Lowell's  college  life  and  the 
exaggeration  implied  in  the  statement, 
"  The  course  of  [Harvard]  study  in  those 
days  was  of  an  incredible  rigidity,  and 
the  hard  pursuit  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics  was  broken  by  no  more 
enlivening  subsidiary  studies  than  Pa- 
ley's  '  Evidences,'  Butier's  '  Analogy,' 
and  a  little  of  the  modem  languages " 


(p.  18).  Inasmuch  as  four  at  least  of 
die  modem  languages  were  then  access- 
ible at  Harvard,  and  were  taught  much 
more  commonly  by  educated  foreigners 
than  is  now  the  case,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  English  department  was  under  the 
charge  of  Edward  T)m:el  Channing, 
under  whose  guidance  Harvard  College 
produced  at  least  four  times  as  many 
recogrnized  authors  as  at  any  more  recent 
period,  we  must  demur  at  this  whole 
statement.  These  details  may  not  seem 
important,  but  as  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  broad  culture,  even  a  period  when 
students  might  be  called  upon  to  trans- 
late Shakespeare  into  Greek  hexameters 
was  not  wholly  to  be  despised. 

It  may  be  said  of  Lowell,  in  summing 
up,  that  he  was  a  man  rich  beyond  all 
other  Americans  in  poetic  impulses,  in 
width  of  training,  in  varied  experience, 
and  in  readiness  of  wit;  that  he  was 
sometimes  entangled  and  hampered  by 
his  own  wealth ;  that  he  was  unequal  in 
expression,  yet  rising  on  the  greatest 
occasions  to  the  highest  art ;  blossoming 
early,  yet  maturing  late  ;  with  a  certain 
indolence  of  temperament,  yet  defsdng 
this  drawback  and  accomplishing  all  the 
results  of  strenuous  labor;  not  always 
judicial  in  criticism,  yet  steadily  expand- 
ing and  deepening ;  retaining  in  age  the 
hopes  and  sympathies  of  his  youth  ;  and 
dying,  with  singular  good  fortune,  just 
after  he  had  gathered  into  final  shape 
the  literary  harvest  of  his  own  life.- 


Matins 

By  John  Finley 

These  things  I  do  engage  to  do: 
Hourly  to  keep  my  doing  tme 
To  what  my  conscience  knows; 

To  send  my  soul  upon  its  round 
Of  this  day's  duty  with  no  sound 
Of  plaining  of  my  woes; 

To  live  more  worthy  of  their  love 
Whom  I  do  love  all  else  above — 
And  fight  my  rightful  foes. 

God  give  me  guidance  in  my  ways 

To  do  the  things  I  should ; 
God  give  me  length  and  strength  of  days 

To  do  the  things  I  would. 
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Advanced  Civics:  The  Spirit,  the  Form, 
and  the  Functions  of  the  American  Oovem- 
ment.  B;  S.  E.  Forman,  Ph.D.  The  Century 
Co.,  New  York. 
A  thoughtful,  compact,  direct,  and  compre- 
hensive account  of  the  machinery,  operation, 
and  problems  of  the  governmental  system  of 
the  United  States, Dr.  Forman's  text-book  is 
of  value  both  to  the  student  of  civics,  for 
whom  it  is  primarily  intended,  and  to  the 
general  reader  who  would  better  his  under- 
standing of  the  principles  underlying  as  well 
as  the  forms  of  American  government.  The 
great  number  of  topics  oealt  with  prevents 
any  exhaustive  exposition,  but  the  salient 
features  of  each  are  as  a  rule  brought  out 
clearlv,  while  the  treatment  is,  as  it  should 
be,  tnoroughly  objective  and  at  the  same 
time  inculcative  of  a  high  political  morality. 

Constable.  By  M.  Sturge  Henderson.  Il- 
lustrated. Cnarles  Scrifaoer's  Sons,  New  York. 
>2,net. 
Constable  is  believed  to  have  given  the  chief 
impulse  to  Corot's  poetic  simplicity  and 
unity,  as  well  as  to  the  realism  of  Manet  and 
Monet ;  hence  we  can  hardly  have  too  much 
information  concerning  one  who  was  him- 
self a  very  great  painter,  and  who  also  stood 
at  the  parting  oi  the  ways  between  the  old 
masters  and  the  modem.  The  aim  of  his  pred- 
ecessors— Claude,  Wilson,  Gainsboroueh — 
had  been  to  make  a  noble  picture,  with  re- 
semblance to  nature  as  a  subsidiary  aim. 
Constable  was  perhaps  the  first  of  any  one 
adequately  to  snow  that  a  landscape  could 
be  a  good  picture  and  also  be  realistic — that 
is  to  say,  like  nature.  The  present  volume 
challencres  comparison  with  Mr.  Holmes's  ex- 
cellent Diograpny  published  four  years  ago. 
Both  biographers  are  notable  for  clearness, 
vigor, and  discrimination.  We  are  especially 
impressed,  however,  by  certain  statements  in 
the  volume  before  us — for  instance,  that 
Constable's  naturalism  in  painting  was  as 
conscious  and  predetermined  as  was  Words- 
v/orth's  in  literature.  Again,  as  to  Con- 
stable's connection  with  the  impressionist 
school,  we  read  that  he  may  not  be  regarded 
as  its  founder,  though  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  serviceableness  of  his  example. 

Character  of  Renaissance  Architecture.  By 
Charles  Herbert  Moore.  Illustrated.  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  New  York.    $3. 

This  volume  is  admirably  adapted  to  be  a 
text-book  for  advanced  classes  in  our  univer- 
sities and  a  reference  book  for  readers  gen- 
erally. It  will  probably  share  in  the  estima- 
tion long  given  to  the  author's  "Gothic 
Architecture,"  justly  r^rded  as  a  standard 
work  on  that  period.  The  following  Renais- 
sance period  is,  in  architecture,  less  inspiring. 
To  those  familiar  with  Mr.  Moore"s  other 
volume  a  peculiarljr  interesting  part  of  the 
present  one  will  lie  in  his  discussion  of  the 
conditions  which  gave  character  to  the  fine 
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arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  in  contrast 
with  them,  the  mixed  influences  actuating 
Renaissance  artists.  In  a  really  creative 
way  mediaeval  architects  had  wonderfully 
ana  nobly  transformed  the  classic  orders; 
not  so  the  Renaissance  architects.  Mr. 
Moore  declares  the  notion  incorrect  that  the 
Renaissance  use  of  the  architectural  orders 
was  an  adaptation  of  old  elements  to  new 
conditions ;  on  the  contrary,  as  he  affirms, 
such  adaptation  involves  creative  changes 
which  wholly  transform  the  original  elements. 
To  misadjust  is  not  to  adapt.  In  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Moore  is  particularly  severe  in 
his  treatment  of  Palladio,  whose  influence 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Renais- 
sance architect  Palladio  is  called  merclv 
"  a  grammatical  formulist,"  a  judgment  which 
will  not  be  universally  accepteoT  As  is  fit- 
ting, Mr.  Moore's  informative  text  is  clearly 
printed  on  a  page  not  too  large  to  be  easily 
held.  The  illustrations  are  mainly  from  the 
author's  own  drawings;  in  a  few  cases  he 
reproduces  woodcuts  from  the  works  of  old 
masters.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  index 
to  the  volume  is  specially  copious  and  ex- 
haustive. 

Early   Western   Travels.    1748-1846.    V'oL 

lU.  Nuttall's  Travels  into  the  Arkaasa  Tsni- 
tory,  1819.  Illustrated.  Edited  by  Reuben  Gold 
Thwaites,  LL.D.  The  Arthur  H.  Clark  Co, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Nuttall  was  a  Yorkshireman,  of  poor  and 
humble  family,  self-educated,  and  a  special 
student  of  natural  science.  He  came  to 
.  Philadelphia  as  an  immigrant  in  1808,  was 
encouraged  to  carry  on  botanical  research, 
and  in  this  pursuit  traveled  extensively  in  the 
Southwest.  Later  on  he  was  for  a  time 
curator  of  the  Harvard  botanical  gardens, 
and  is  remembered  chiefly  as  a  thorough, 
accurate  scientist  His  record  of  travel  be- 
longs properly  in  this  series,  the  interest  of 
which  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  be- 
cause he  made  pioneer  explorations  in  the 
Arkansas  valley  and  elsewhere,  wrote  intelli- 
gently of  Indian  tribes,  and  lea  an  adventur- 
ous life  from  choice.  "  To  me."  he  said, 
"  hardships  and  privations  are  ctieaply  pur- 
chased if  I  may  but  roam  over  the  wild 
domain  of  primeval  nature."  His  storjr  is 
not  often  thrilling  in  its  manner  of  telKw, 
but  it  has  some  value  as  a  record  of  caaff 
observation  of  Indian  customs  and  of  the 
primitive  life  of  white  pioneers. 

Essays  in  Application.  By  Henry  van 
Dyke.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  Vivlc. 
«l.$0,  net. 

A  group  of  twelve  essays  and  addresses, 
which  may  be  generally  cfiaracteriied  as  the 
creed  or  confession  of  an  idealist  and  an 
applicatiorfiof  his  principles  to  life.  This 
interestiti^  volume  will  be  more  fully  com- 
mented on  ^  an  early  date. 
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Handbook  of  United  Sutes  Political  His- 
tofy.  Compiled  by  Malcolm  Towiuend.  Illus- 
tnted.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shefard  Co.,  Boston. 
$1.60,  net.    (Postage,  15c.) 

Under  quite  an  original  plan  and  convenient 
form  of  arrangement  the  author  has  here 
collated  an  immense  amount  of  historical 
information  valuable  for  reference.  One 
section,  for  instance,  deals  with  "  Political 
Parties,"  and  under  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment includes  many  scores  of  titles,  such 
as  "  Scalawags,"  •'  Silver  Greys,"  "  Lily 
Whites,"  and  other  political  designations; 
while  another  section  treats  in  the  same  way, 
under  the  head  "  Political  Vocabulary," 
words  and  phrases  frequent  in  use  in  political 
nuitters  and  here  clearly  defined.  These  are 
only  two  of  perhaps  thirty  topics  treated  in 
the  book,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  useful  on 
the  reference  shelf  of  any  library. 

Happy  Life  (The).  By  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
LlID.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
H JO,  net.  (Postage,  Dc.) 
A  reprint,  in  very  convenient  form,  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  admirable  address ;  a  presenta- 
tion of  sane,  simple,  and  wholesome  philoso- 
phy of  living.  . 

Industrial  History  of  the  United  Sutes  (The). 
By  Katharine  Coman,  Ph.D.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  text-book  which  deserves  extended 
use.  While  the  author  has  not  always  sat- 
isfactorily exhibited  the  economic  forces 
underlying  the  great  movements  and  events 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  she  has, 
on  the  whole,  performed  a  difficult  task  well. 
Intensely  interesting  as  is  the  story  of  the 
development  of  the  United  States  on  the 
material  side,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  mar- 
shal the  facts  in  an  interesting  way  and  at 
the  same  time  bring  out  their  significance ; 
but  this  the  author  has  succeeded  in  doing 
to  a  praiseworthy  degjree.  .  Her  book,  of 
course,  contains  an  abundance  of  statistics, 
and  these  are  so  handled  that  the  narrative 
is  virtually  unbroken,  while  the  semi-topical, 
semi-chronological  method  adopted  facili- 
tates a  well-rounded  presentation.  When  it 
is  said  that  four  centuries  of  growth  are 
covered  in  a  volume  of  less  than  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages  of  text,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  survey  is  far  from  ex- 
haustive. But  it  is  surprismgly  comprehen- 
sive, and  for  detailed  study  a  well-selected 
bibliography  is  presented.  Another  useful 
feature  is  found  in  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions, which  in  themselves  constitute  a  strik- 
ing commentary  on  the  differences  between 
the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  to-day 
and  those  of  a  still  recent  past 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Agricultural 
Bconeraics.    By   Henry   C.   Taylor,   M.S.Agr., 
Ph.D.    (The  Cltiien's  Library.)    The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  Yorlc.    »U5. 
This  is  a  discussion  of  economics  as  applied 
exclusively  to  a^culture.    It  discusses  prin- 
ciples in  a  judicial  spirit,  and  presents  in 
concise  form  facts  that  are  of  significance. 
It  belongs  to  the  series  entitled  "  The  Citi- 
zen's Library  g{  gfoiioraics,  Pomjcs,  find 
Sociology." 


Irrational  Knot  (The).  By  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 

Brsntano's,  New  York.  (1.S0. 
The  earliest  novel  written  by  Mr.  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  of  no  great  value,  but  re- 
printed as  a  part  of  the  edition  of  his  worlu 
now  coming  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Breo- 
tano,  notable  chiefly  for  its  very  characteris- 
tic and  entertaining  preface. 

Kristy's  Surprise  Parw.  By  Olive  Thome 
Miller.  Illustrated.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston,    tias. 

On  her  birthday  Kristy's  uncles  and  aunts, 
and  some  adult  friends  besides,  call  in  a  body, 
and  each  in  turn  relates  a  story,  which  Kristy 
enjoys  very  much,  and  whicn  other  litde 
^irls  may  enjoy  also,  as  they  are  all  printed 
in  this  book.  The  stories  are  clean,  bright, 
and  of  considerable  variety. 

Life  of  Robert  Bums  (The).  By  John  Gib- 
son Lockhart.  (Newly  Edited.)  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  60c.,  net. 
A  compact  volume,  reasonably  well  printed, 
and  presenting  Lockhart's  biography,  one  of 
the  earlier  and  still  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  Lives  of  Bums. 

Lohengrin:  Son  of  Parsifal.  By  Oliver 
Huckel.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
7Sc.,  net. 
A  metrical  translation  of  the  words  to  Wag- 
ner's music  drama,  "  Lohengrin,"  in  the  same 
style  as  that  of  the  transuttor's  version  of 
"  Parsifal."  It  gives  to  the  reader  a  much 
better  impression  of  the  drama  than  the 
ordinary  literally  translated  libretto  can  fur- 
nish. 

Melody  of  Ood's  Love  (The).  By  Oliver 
Huckel.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 
7Sc.,  net. 

A  series  of  meditative  essays  in  poetic  vein, 

but  without  great  distinction  of  style,  based 

upon  the  Twenty-third  Psalm. 

Miriam.     By    Julia    Baldwin    McKibbiiL 

Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  $12S. 
A  Story  of  the  Old  South  of  no  literary  value, 
and  as  foreign  to  fact  as  many  others  that 
have  been  written  on  similar  lines.  One 
rather  curious  bit  of  inaccuracy  is  the  ex- 
change of  a  cablegram  between  Europe  and 
Dixie  during  war  times  when  there  was  no 
Atlantic  cable. 

Miscellaneous  Works  of  Oliver  Ooldsmith 

(The) .    (The  Caxton  Thin  Paper  Series.)  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    »U5. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  charming  Caxton 
Series,  bound  in  flexible  leather,  printed  in 
large  type  on  thin  pajier,  containing  the  plays, 
"  An  Inquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite 
Learning,"  "  Lives  of  Dr.  Parnell  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  of  Richard  Nash,"  "  The 
Mystery  Revealed,"  and  the  poems. 

Myths  Every  ChUd  Should  Know.  Edited 
by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.,  New  York.   90c. 


This  volume  is  uniform  with  "  Fairy  Tales 
Every  Child  Should  Know."  It  collects  for 
chi'dren's  reading  and  for  school  use  sixteen 
myth-stories  which  belong  to  the  world's 
literature  and  appeal  to  the  young  imagina- 
tion. Hawthorne's  "  Wonder- Book  "  and 
tTaiiglewoo4  T^^"  (urnislt  half  of  the 
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material — and  ri^dy.  for  diey  are  supreme 
in  their  field.  Charles  Kingsley's  "C^reek 
Heroes."  Mr.  Brown's "  In  the  Days  of  the 
Giants,"  Mr.  A.  J.  Church's  «  Stories  from 
Homer,"  Mr.  Mabie's  "  Norse  Stories,"  and 
Miss  Emerson's  "Indian  Myths"  are  the 
other  sources.  Mr.  Mabie  furnishes  an  intro- 
duction on  the  making  of  myths,  and  lays 
stress  on  their  spontanei^  and  freedom  from 
artificiality  as  the  cause  ot  their  poetical  force. 

Negro  in  the  Cities  of  the  North  (The). 
TUustrated.    The  Charity  Organization  Society, 

New  Yorlc 

A  valuable  sociolc^cal  study  of  a  subject  of 
prime  importance  is  here  presented  in  thir- 
teen articles  by  specialists. 

One  Hundred  Best  American  Poems.  Se- 
lected by  Jolm  R.  Howard.  (Handy  Vohune 
Classics.)   Thomas  Y.  CroweU  &  Co.,  New  York. 


35c. 
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This  selection  was  probably  suggested 
Mr.  Howard  while  he  was  arranging  the 
«  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Poetry,'^  and 
is  a  companion  volume  to  "The  Hundred 
Best  English  Poems."  In  a  modest  preface 
the  editor  comments  on  the  di£Sculty  of  the 
work  he  undertook,  and  in  a  way  disarms 
criticism  by  foreseeing  the  diversity  of  opin- 
ion which  must  express  itself  whenever  any 
individual  critic  or  student  of  poetry  attempts 
to  pick  out  the  "best"  things  in  literature. 
He  reinforces  his  selection  Dy  the  fact  that 
there  is  hardly  a  piece  in  the  book  which  is 
not  found  in  one  of  the  larger  collections. 
Beginning  with  Freneau  and  ending  with 
Richard  Hovey,  the  volume  includes  selec- 
tions from  every  American  writer  of  verse  of 
any  distinction,  together  with  a  little  group 
of  poems  like  "  All  Quiet  Along  the  Poto- 
mac," "The  Song  of  the  Savoyards,"  and 
"  Woodman,  Spare  that  Tree  !" — chosen,  it 
may  be  suspected,  not  simply  because  they 
are  popular,  but  because,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  editor,  they  express  some  genume  emo- 
tion or  ideal.  From  this  point  of  view  this 
litde  volume  has  its  uses.  Too  much  cannot 
be  done,  by  making  the  best  poetry  access- 
ible, to  develop  and  diffuse  the  love  of  it 
among  American  readers.  Mr.  Howard  has 
included  many  poems  which  every  American 
ought  to  know,  like  "  Thanatopsis,"  "  The 
Death  of  the  Wild  Flowers,"  "The  Rho- 
dora,"  "The  Chambered  Nautilus,"  " Rhoe- 
cus,"  "For  Annie,"  "The  Bedouin  Love 
Song,"  «  Dreams,"  «  O  CapUin  I  My  Cap- 
tain!" "The  Barefoot  Boy."  There  is  ample 
room  for  discussion  with  Mr.  Howard  touch- 
ing some  of  his  selections;  many  readers 
would  have  been  glad  to  give  tne  space 
occupied  by  "  The  Eve  of  Election,''  for 
instance,  among  the  Whittier  poems  to  one 
or  two  of  those  short  lyrics  in  which,  better 
than  anywhere  else,  in  a  purely  poetic  way 
and  with  deep  religious  feeling,  tne  Quaker 
poet  expressed  his  genius  most  distinctly; 
but  the  selection,  as  a  whole,  is  very  satis- 
factory. 

PisMeUo.    By  G.  F.  Hill,  M.A.    Charles 

Scribner*!  Sons,  New  York.    (2,  net 
Minutely  conscientious  work  in  art,  inspired 


by  a  real  k>ve  of  the  objects  represented,  and 
permeated  by  an  atmosphere  of  naive  charm 
— such  work  was  produced  by  the  eariy  Attic 
sculptors  and  by  Italian  painters  of  the 
Gotluc  age  and  at  the  banning  of  the  Re- 
naissance. Of  those  painters  Pisanello  is  a 
^ood  representative,  and  the  present  volume 
IS  timely  in  giving  to  us  some  greater  realita- 
tion  of  one  about  whom  too  littie  has  been 
known.  As  the  work  of  the  Greek  sculptors 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  was  necessary 
to  make  Pheidias's  possible,  so  PisaneUo's 
work  was  necessary  as  preliminary  to  that  of 
the  giants  who  were  to  follow.  Indeed,  in  the 
North  Italy  of  his  time  there  was  no  painter 
who  equaled  Pisanello.  and  his  domination 
was  tainy  complete  until  the  rise  of  Mantegna. 
It  is,  however,  as  a  medalist  that  Pisan«d)o 
seems  supreme  in  the  art  of  all  Italy,  by  lus 
monumental,  well-nigh  epic  quality  of  style. 
As  Mr.  Hill  is  careful  to  s1h>w,  Pisandlo's 
experience  as  a  medalist  also  increased  his 
power  of  plastic  rendering  of  form  in  paint- 
ing. The  volume  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  an  interesting  series. 

Prophets  and  the  Promise  (The).    By  Rev. 

Willis  JudsonBeecher.D.D.    Thomas  Y.  Crowd! 

&  Co.,  New  York.  »2,net  (Posta«^  20c.) 
Among  recent  books  adverse  to  the  modem 
critic^  view  of  the  Old  Testament  Dr. 
Beecher's  work  has  the  rare  and  distinctive 
merit  of  commanding  the  respect  of  the  crit- 
ics whom  he  opposes.  He  frankly  admits 
the  defectiveness  of  the  traditional  view. 
He  waives  much  that  it  has  insisted  on,  and 
freely  criticises  its  inadequacy.  His  presen- 
tation of  the  argument  for  the  supernuman 
origin  of  Christianity,  while  essentially  a 
restatement  of  the  Christian  tradition,  so  tar 
differs  from  this  that  he  even  thinks  it  likely 
that "  men  who  do  not  think  things  through 
may  reg^d  it  as  an  attack  on  that  traditioa 
His  attitude  toward  the  modem  view  is 
non-polemic  and  respectful.  Though  he  re- 
gards it  as  rather  "  starved  and  meager,"  he 
recogrnizes  some  value  in  it.  Miracle  or  no 
miracle,  an  entirely  historical  or  a  more  or 
less  legendary  record,  the  story  of  the  proph- 
ets, simple  citizens  and  manly  men,  repeating 
from  generation  to  generation  the  promise 
of  a  divinely  gifted  king,  the  captain  of 
Israel's  salvation,  reveals  a  unique  element 
of  national  consciousness.  Such  forecasts, 
when  compared  with  the  coming  and  the 
work  of  Jesus  Christ,  exhibit  "  the  Supreme 
Ener^  of  the  universe  operating  purpose- 
fully in  human  history."  in  this  all  Chris- 
tian critics,  however  radical,  would  agree 
with  Dr.  Beecher.  But  his  claim  that  this 
involves  "  divine  interposition,"  or  "  sub- 
human inspiration  "  on  any  occasion  during 
the  period  of  prophetism,  will  be  seriously 
contested  by  those  who,  while  admitting  the 
supernatural,  define  it  differendy  from  hint. 

Russian  Revolutioaaiy  Movement  (The). 
By  Kenni  ZllUaois.  Translated  by  the  AnOority 
and  at  the  Reiiueet  at  the  Author.    E.  P.  Outton 

A  special  interest  attaches>>  this  book  at  the 
present  momeoti  because'  it  was  originally 
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written  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the 
people  of  Finland  to  ally  thein^ves  with  the 
revolutionaries  in  the  struggle  for  a  free 
Russia.  It  is  thus  a  piece  of  special  plead- 
ing. But  English  readers  will  find  that  both 
in  tone  and  content  it  is  superior  to  the  great 
majority  of  the  many  anti-bureaucratic  trea- 
tises that  have  made  their  way  out  of  Russia 
during  the  past  few  years.  Wh»t  Mr.  Zil- 
liacus  does  is  to  give  an  outline  account  of 
the  political  history  of  Russia  from  the  De- 
cembrist uprising  at  the  accession  of  Nicho- 
las I.  to  the  sanguinary  events  of  the  early 
months  of  the  present  year,  with  particular 
reference,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  domestic 
policies  of  the  several  Czars,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  the  development  of  the  revolution- 
ary movement  There  is  apparent  through- 
out a  lively  appreciation  of  the  value  of  con- 
crete statement  of  fact ;  and  if  partiality  is 
likewise  apparent,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  author  makes  very  clear  the  forces  co- 
operating to  transform  a  class  movement  into 
a  mass  movement,  and,  as  Leroy-Beaulieu 
has  put  it,  to  transfer  "  the  struggle  against 
administrative  violence  from  the  obscure, 
nebulous  domain  of  Utopia  to  the  firm 
ground  of  practical  politics."  A  word  of 
praise  is  due  the  unnamed  translator,  whose 
version  is  smooth,  flowing,  and  ^together 
readable. 

ffidnejr :  Her  Summer  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
By  Anna  Chapin  Rar.  Illustrated.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.    fl.$0. 

A  Story,  for  boys  and  girls,  of  the  fun  and 
troubles  of  some  young  people  summering 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  earnest 
efforts  of  the  sixteen-year-old  heroine  to 
arouse  a  despondent  invalid  to  self-help. 
The  characters  seem  posed  and  artificial. 

Sir  Raonl.    By   James   M.  Ludbw.    The 

Fleming  H.  ReveU  Co.,  New  York.  >!.». 
This  is  a  historical  romance  based  on  the 
facts  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  as  related  by 
Gibbon,  in  its  diversion  from  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulcher  to  the  seizure  of  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  a  tale  of  daring  and  thrilling 
adventure,  in  which  noble  and  ignoble 
motives  play  contrasted  parts.  The  mutual 
constancy  of  Sir  Raoul,  the  German  knight, 
and  Renfe,  the  Greek  Emperor's  fair  cousin, 
runs  like  a  silver  thread  through  a  web  of 
misfortune,  treachery,  and  viwence.  The 
technique  is  somewhat  imperfect,  but  the 
manners,  the  superstition,  tne  barbarism,  of 
the  time  are  faithfully  portrayed.  The  plot 
is  ingenious,  the  action  vig^orous,  the  turnmg- 
points  extraordinary,  the  curtain  is  rung 
down  on  a  domestic  paradise. 

Songa  o'  Cheer.    By  James  Whitcomb-  Riley. 

Illustrated.    Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Mr.  Riley's  poems  almost  always  are  songs 
of  cheer,  and  tJ»«  title  «  "  well  found."   The 


dialect  is  here  as  true  to  life,  the  sympathy 
with  child  nature,  country  doings,  and  out-oi- 
doors  as  lively  and  honest,  the  humor  as 
genial,  as  in  tne  dozen  or  so  of  this  book's 
predecessors.  Mr.  Vawter's  pictures,  both 
colored  and  black-and-white,  are  praise- 
worthy. 

Star  Jewels  and  Other  Wonders  (The).  By 
Abbie  Farwell  Brown.  Illustrated.  Houghton, 
Milflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    $1. 

A  collection  of  wonder  stories  told  in  a  sim- 
ple and  familiar  way,  but  with  a  touch  of 
poetry,  a  little  play  of  imagination,  and  a 
refinement  of  .feeUnz  which  separate  them 
from  most  works  of  the  same  kind. 

Story  of  the  Champions  of  the  Round  Table 
(The).  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Howard  Pvle. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  ^2.50,  net. 
A  companion  volume  to  Mr.  Pyle's  "  Story 
of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,"  illustrated 
as  that  was  with  woodcuts  admirably  suited 
in  manner  and  tone  to  the  pseudo-antique 
style  of  narrative  in  which  the  deeds  of  Sir 
Launcelot  and  his  fellow-knights  are  retold. 
Mr.  Pyle  succeeds  unusually  well  in  preserv- 
ing the  legendary  and  chivalrous  atmosphere 
of  his  subject  without  dulling  the  interest  by 
over-indulgence  in  archaic  language.  To 
boys  not  too  young  and  of  the  right  imagina- 
tive cast  of  mind  the  book  should  have  the 
fascination  which  Malory's  tales  still  have 
for  a  like  class  of  elder  readers. 

University  of  Missouri  Studies.    The  Cloth- 

ingr  Industry  in  New  York.  By  Jesse  Eliphalet 
Pope.  (.'Social  Science  .Series,  v'ol.  I.)  IJniver- 
sity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

A  study  of  the  clothing  industry  in  New 
York — the  character  of  the  laborers,  their 
wages,  the  systems  under  which  they  work, 
their  unions,  and  the  like.  In  a  chapter  on 
the  unions  Professor  Pope  explains  the  action 
of  the  union  in  its  recent  strike,  not  as 
opposed  to  the  open  shop,  but  as  really 
directed  against  the  closed  non-union  shop. 

Works  of  Abraham  Cowley.  Poems.  Text 
Edited  by  A.  R.  Waller,  M.A.  The  MacmiUan 
Co.,  New  York.  »1.50. 
A  very  convenient  single-volume  edition 
printedfin  large  type,  the  text  edited  by  Mr. 
A.  R.  Waller  from  the  first  collected  edition 
of  Cowley's  works,  published  in  1688,  the 
year  after  his  death.  This  volume  presents 
the  variations  noted  in  a  collation  of  the 
1668  text  with  the  folio  of  1656,  the  volume 
of  1663,  and  the  edition  of  "The  Mistress" 
which  appeared  in  1647.  Errors  which  have 
been  discovered  in  the  poems  are  indicated 
by  brackets  and  are  explained  in  the  Notes. 
A  companion  volume  to  be  issued  later  is  to 
contain  the  miscellaneous  pro.se  contents  of 
the  1668  folio,  Cowley's  juvenile  writings  not 
collected  by  him,  and  his  English  plays,  the 
two  volumes  presenting  the  entire  body  of 
Cowley's  English  writings. 
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"Where  Does  God  Come  In" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

I  was  greatly  intefested  in  the  letters 
"Where  Does  God  Come  In?"  and  "Where 
Does  the  Devil  Come  In?"  I  would  like  to 
ask.  Is  the  Devil  co-equal  with  God?  It 
would  seem  so  fiom  some  people's  faith  in 
the  Devil. 

If  our  faith  is  in  God,  then  we  must  believe 
he  controls  wisely  the  universe,  even  though 
we  cannot  understand  the  forces  which  cause 
what  seems  to  us  disaster;  and  this  is  not 
ignoring  the  fact  that  there  are  evil  and  sorrow 
in  the  world.  I  should  like  to  be  enlightened 
on  the  subject  M.  P.  G. 

[We  can  best  answer  your  question  in  the 
words  of  H.  W.  Longfellow: 
"  It  b  Ludfer, 
The  son  of  mystery ; 
And  since  God  suffers  him  to  be. 
He,  too,  is  God's  minister. 
And  labors  for  some  good 
By  us  not  understood." 

—The  Editors.] 

A  Strike  of  Women 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  six  months'  strike  and  lockout  of  wo- 
men laundry  workers  in  Troy,  New  York,  is 
a  significant  incident  in  industrial  history. 
Never  before  has  a  trade-union  consisting 
entirely  of  women  maintained  so  long  a  fight 
for  trade-union  principles — the  rights  pf  con- 
ference and  definite  bargain  for  new  terms 
of  work,  the  right  of  representation  through 
a  chosen  a^ent,  and  tl.*  right  of  arbitration 
of  difficulties  after  a  "  lockout"  Besides  the 
usual  support  and  sympathy  for  strikers  from 
trade-unionists  throughout  the  country,  a 
growing  interest  and  support  from  a  wider 
public  IS  being  developed. 

The  evidence  in  the  case  is  in  so  far  as  the 
women  collar-starchers  are  concerned,  and 
the  public  is  beginning  to  feel,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  from  the  manufacturers,  that 
these  women,  who  have  stood  ten  hours  a 
day  for  from  five  to  thirty  years,  working 
with  boiling  hot  starch  in  damp  and  heated 
rooms,  have  real  wrongs  which  should  be 
redressed. 

The  claim  of  the  starchers  is  as  follows: 
Eight  manufacturers,  engaged  in  a  very  prof- 
itable business  on  a  scale  which  includes 
large  buildings  in  many  of  the  principal 
cities,  are  banded  together  in  a  contest 
against  individual  laundry  women.  Though 
having  a  Manufacturers'  Association,  it  is 
claimed  that  they  refuse  to  deal  with  a  union 
of  workers. 

The  g^evances  of  these  workers  are  con- 
nected with  the  introduction  pf  n?w  machines 
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in  a  way  which  cuts  wi^;es ;  die  tincertaiBt]^ 
and  irregularity  of  work ;  a  ss^tem  of  arfan 
trary  fines  ana  docking ;  and  very  severe 
rules  regarding  punctuality,  ^>ealai^  and 
laughing,  etc. 

The  direct  occasion  of  the  present  trouble 
was  the  refusal  of  a  superintendent  to  grant 
a  conference  to  a  committee  of  workers  in  one 
of  the  shops.  The  starchers  refused  to  work 
without  the  conference,  and  were  dismissed  ia 
a  manner  which  gnreatly  offended  than.  Tlw 
starchers  in  the  other  seven  factories  of  Ac 
Manufacturers'  Association  were  then  i 
to  starch  the  collars  taken  in  this 
from  their  sister  workers.  This  Aey  i 
mousty  refused  to  do,  though  agreeiQ 
on  with  their  accustomed  work  as 
They  were  then  locked  out  of  aD  tbe  i 
other  laundries. 

Arbitration  has  been  consistently  t^hmA 
by  the  manufaciurers  and  agreed  to  by  Ac 
Starchers'  Union.  The  Mayor  and  manbos 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  State 
Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration,  and 
committees  from  the  Woman's  Trade-Unioo 
League  and  other  bodies,  have  all  received 
the  same  reply — "  The  pris  have  no  griev- 
ances ;  there  is  nothing  to  arbitrate ;  uicn- 
fore  a  conference  would  be  impractic^de.'' 

There  is  no  claim  from  the  workers  that 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  factory  are  doc 

food.  There  can  be  no  denying  that  fttst 
as  been  violence  in  the  town,  tfaougV  the 
Union  sternly  forbids  it,  and  no  case  of  vio- 
lence has  been  proven  a^inst  any  member. 
The  President  of  the  Union  lays  the  respMt- 
sibility  for  violence  upon  the  shoulders  d  tbe 
manufacturers,  who  refuse  peaceful  adjtist 
ment  through  arbitration. 
The  collar-starchers  of  Troy  certainly  have 

?ievances — a  grievance  is  a  subjective  thiaf. 
his  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  six  montb 
of  privation  ana  anxiety  not  one  m>mhw 
has  gene  back  to  worlc  in  the  factories. 
There  are  about  1,200  women  directly  i» 
volved  in  the  controversy — the  800  staroier? 
and  their  helpers — and  their  protest  anc 
appeal  has  been  the  strongest  ever  made  by 
a  body  of  working  women. 

It  may  be  that  the  case  of  the  workers  is 
not  so  strong  as  they  think.  Should  not  tbe 
public  make  a  powerful  demand  for  evidence 
from  the  manufacturers,  and  for  arfoitratioo 
before  an  impartial  board?  Is  it  not  the 
refusal  of  trade  a^eements,  conferences,  a» 
ciliation,  and  arbitration,  that  embitters  the 
industrial  conflict  and  threatens  tbe  Natioosl 
peace? 

Gertrude  Barnvm, 
National  Secretary  Woman's  Trade-Ug 
League. 

»  First  Street,  N«w  Vwk  City. 
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One  Package  Makc^  TWo  Large  Pies 


*s  Mince  Meat 

The  finishing  touch  to  a  good  old-fashioned  Thanksgiving 

dinner  is  a  deHciously  flavored  mince  pie,  the  kind  you  can 

make  quickly  and  easily  from  Libby's  Mince  Meat. 

Ask  your  grocer  for   Libby's,  and  insist  upon  Libby's.     Our  booklet 

"How  to  Make  Good  Things  to  Eat,"  mailed  free  on  request. 

Send  five  2c  stamps  for  Libby's  big  Atlas  of  the  World. 

Libber,  McNeill  &  Libby 
Cbicago 
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Home-Made 

Food 


You  will  save  much  money  in  the  household  by 
iMking  at  home  instead  of  buying  at  the  bake-shop 
or  grocery.  You  will  also  get  fresher,  better,  moie 
tasty,  purer  and  cleaner  food. 

Besides  there  is  a  pride  and  satisfaction  ia 
serving  beautiful,  novel  and  dainty  food  which  has  I 
been  made  by  the  hands  of  mother  or  daughtefSi 
and  which  is  certain  to  win  admiration  and  pndM 
from  every  one  at  the  table. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  helps  Al 
housewife  to  produce  at  home,  quickly  a|t 
economically,  fine  and  tasty  cake,  the  raised  hih 
biscuit,  puddings,  the  frosted  layer  cake,  cslfp 
cookies,  crullers,  crusts,  muffins  and  other  brcrf 
foods  with  which  the  ready-made  food  found  tf 
the  bake-shop  or  grocery  does  not  compare.  If  li 
the  greatest  of  bake-day  helps. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK.  J 
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Hair,  Nail  and  Tooth  Brushes 


A  THOUQHT'COMPELUNQ  LETTER. 

r>,  ,,,      -       „,  .,  Hutchinson.  Kan..  Oct.  6.  1903. 

Florence  Mig.  Co.,  Florence,  Mass. 

I  feel  like  taking  a  few  moments  to  give  you  some  idea  of  my  appreciation  of  the  Prophy- 
lactic tooth  brush,  firs.  Thomas  and  I  have  used  them  for  several  years  and.  In  fact,  could 
not  use  any  other  with  satisfaction. 

Having:  recently  returned  from  the  Philippines,  China  and  Japan,  the  first  thins  I 
invested  in  when  landing  at  San  Francisco  was  a  new  "Prophylactic."  Durinf;  my  stay  in 
the  Far  East  I  saw  hundreds  of  natives  making  tooth  brushes  for  export.  These  natives  were 
of  leper  type  and  other  divers  diseases.  I  don't  believe  anyone  should  recommend  or  use  a 
brush  unless  positive  as  to  Its  cleanliness.  Your  system  of  sterilizing  the  brush  and  pro' 
tectinK  it  by  the  yellow  box  should  more  than  double  your  present  large  sale,  if  generally 
known.  Very  respectfully. 

DR.  RUE  A.  THOHAS. 


The  Prophylactic  Tooth  Brush 


Bristles  shaped  to  penetrr.te  into  every 
crevice  ;  long  tuft,  reaching  around  the 
back  teeth;  curved  liandle.  niakiiti;  easy  the  use  on  inner  or  outer  surfaces.  The  hole  in  the 
handle  is  to  hang  it  up  by  (a  liook  goes  witli  each  one).     Price,  3SC.  and  25c. 

No  other  brush  made  like  it.     Solid  wood 


The  Prophylactic  Hair  Brush 


bristles  triply  secured  in  pure  aluniinuni.     Absolutely  Sanitary,  no  dirt  or  water  can  penetrate 
it.     Quickly  sterilized  by  boiling  water.     Price,  $2.00. 

The  Prophylactic  Nail  Brush  ^rl'^a^'ifeTnirue 

manner,  in   pure   aluminum,  wliicn    is  riveted  to  a  solid  wood    back. 

chemically  treated  to  resist  all  soaking  in  iiot  water.    It  xs  guaranUed 

not  to  crack  under  tlie  hardest  possible  usage.    Price,  $1.00. 

All  "Prophylactic**  Brushes  are  sterilized    and    reach  yoa 
without  handling.    The  yellow  box  protects  and  guarantees* 

Snid  for  ike  Prof ky lactic    iitrrature—free — 
teiline  vtore  about  thae  superlattve  brn&kes 

All  best  dealers  sell  them.  We  deliver  (pospaid)if /t7i«r  dealer  d(ws  not 

FLORENCE  nANUFACTURINO  CO. 

136  Pine  Street,  Florence,  nau. 
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McCutckon 
Waists. 


Unquestioned  style,  and  workmanship 
of  the  highest  order  characterize  the 
new  McCutcheon  Waists  in  both  Flannel 
and  Silk. 

These  Waists  are  displayed  in  a  wide 
variety  of  designs  in  checks,  stripes,  and 
plaids,  as  well  as  in  all  the  desirable 
plain  colors. 

FLANNEL  WAISTS,  $5.00,  6.00, 
7.50,  and  8.50. 

SILK  WAISTS,  $8.50,  10.00,  12.00, 
and  up  to  35.00. 

In  this  department  we  also  display 
a  very  choice  line  of  Separate  Skirts  and 
Fancy  Neckwear. 

MttU  orders  havt  our  promft  ttttention. 

"The  Linen  Store.'-' 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


CstaMsheilSS4.  Aaseb)4,S00,MUII 

NINETEENTHRillir 

Bast  87tb  Stfwt. 

New  York, 

Paid  depositors  in  the  Interest  De* 
partment  July  1st,  I90S,  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  4%  on  all  sums  deposited 
prior  to  April  6th,  1905,  and  remaining 
on  deposit  until  July  1st 

The  Nineteenth  Ward  Bank  has 
invested  in  Savings  Bank  invest- 
ments a  sum  equal  to  the  total  de- 
posits of  the  Interest  Dcvartnwat 
on  July  1st,  190S. 

The  Nineteenth  Ward  Bank  is  a 
State  Bank. 


Sendfbr  Pamphlet 

Banking  Dy  Mail. 

WncrH-VaMrtei, 

President. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  away  froi 
self-respect  is  lack  of  care  in  person 
cleanliness;  the  first  move  in  buildir 
up  a  proper  pride  in  man^  woman^  < 
child  is  a  visit  to  the  BathtuK  You  can 
be  healthy,  or  pretty,  or  even  good  unle 
you  are  clean*  Use  HAND  SapOLIO* 
pleases  every  one* 
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Th«  EUction.         The   re-election  of 
Th«  Rent  of  the  Boaies    Mr.  Jerome  as  Dis- 
te  N.W  York  ^jjj.j  Attorney  of  the 

County  of  New  York  was  the  culmina- 
tion  of    one  of    the  most  remarkable 
political  campaigns  in  the  history  of  this 
country.     Although  he  was  a  candidate 
for  a  local  office  limited  to  two  boroughs 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  he  could  hardly 
have  won  more  widespread  moral  sup- 
port if  his  constituency   had   been   as 
broad  as  the  land.    The  fact  that  his 
plurality  of  16,000  this  year,  when  he 
had  no  party  organization   solidly  be- 
hind him,  nearly  equaled  his  plurality  of 
18,000  four  years  ago,  when  he  was  a 
Fusion  candidate,  indicates  how  firmly, 
during  his  campaign,  he  had  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  the  idea  that  voters 
can    discard   party   organizations  when 
they  find  them  useless  instruments.     It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Jerome  was  nominally  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  but  his  name  was 
not  on  the  Republican  ballot.     If  it  had 
been,  undoubtedly  the  13,000  hopelessly 
stupid  voters  who  cast  their  votes  for 
Mr.  Flammer,  who  had  withdrawn,  would 
have  added  their  number  to  Mr.  Jerome's 
plurality.     Compared   to  Mr.  Jerome's 
struggle  against  the  bosses,  the  Mayor- 
alty contest,  though  it  was  more  tur- 
bulent, was  secondary  in   importance. 
Even  that,  degraded  as  it  was  by  ap- 
peals   to    passion    and    class   feeling, 
showed  in  its  result  an  amazing  inde- 
pendence of  boss  rule.    On  the  face  of 
the    returns  Mayor   McClellan  was  re- 
elected by  a  plurality  variously  calcu- 
lated  at  from  three  to  four  thousand. 
The  vote,  as  reported  by  the  officials, 
for  the  two  leading  candidates  was,  in 
round     numbers,    for  Mr.    McClellan, 
228,500;     for     Mr.    Hearst,    225,000. 
Mr.    Ivins,   the   Republican  candidate, 
was    hopelessly  outdistanced    by    both 
Mr.     McClellan    and    Mr.   Hearst.     A 
lar;g:e  part  of  the  vote  which  normally 
would   have    been    cast   for  him  was 


divided  between  the  other  two  can- 
didates. It  is  clear  that  a  great  many 
Tammany  votes  were  cast  for  the  Mu- 
nicipal Ownership  ticket;  it  is  equally 
clear  that  Mr.  McClellan's  nominal  plu- 
rality was  supplied  by  Republican  votes. 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  McClellan  was  ap- 
pealing for  support  as  a  partisan.  It  is 
the  irony  of  circumstance  that  this  year 
he  should  depend  for  his  election  upon 
non-partisan  support  It  is  gravely 
doubted,  however,  that  he  really  was 
elected.  Turbulence  and  violence  un- 
questionably accompanied  the  voting; 
and  the  experience  of  Hearst  and  Je- 
rome watchers  shows  plainly  from  what 
source  that  violence  and  turbulence  orig- 
inated. To  the  credit  of  New  York,  there 
has  arisen  an  almost  universal  demand 
that  every  means  shall  be  used  to  secure 
a  fair  and  honest  count  Even  the  bit- 
terest enemies  of  Hearst  and  his  policies 
are  as  earnest  in  this  demand  as  his 
warmest  supporters.  If  Mr.  McClellan 
should  be  seated  by  fraud,  that  would  be 
more  dangerous  for  the  city  than  any- 
thing that  Mr.  Hearst  could  do.  If  the 
people  are  not  to  have  their  choice  effect- 
ive, they  might  as  well  not  choose  at  all. 
This  has  become  an  issue  in  New  York 
which  has  overshadowed  all  other  issues. 


Th.  New  Ye.k  Board  J^^  ""pS*  imporUnt 
of  Betlmate  and  issue  m  the  New 
Appottioameot  York  City  campaig^n 
was  the  one  which  has  attracted  the 
least  public  attention :  this  was  as  to  who 
should  constitute  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment  for  the  next  four 
years.  Under  the  city  charter  this  Board 
possesses  the  power  of  the  purse,  and 
readers  of  English  history  do  not  need 
to  be  reminded  that  the  board  which 
possesses  the  power  of  the  purse  pos- 
sesses the  real  political  control.  The 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
estimates  the  appropriations  for  public 
es8-«as 
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expenditure,  apportions  them  to  the 
various  departments  and  to  the  subor- 
dinate branches  in  those  departments, 
and  possesses  the  power  to  grant  fran- 
chises. There  are  two  limitations  of 
this  power.  Franchises  can  be  granted 
for  only  a  limited  term,  and  the  estimate 
and  apportionment  can  be  vetoed  by  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  though  they  cannot 
increase  any  of  the  appropriations.  The 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment 
consists  of  eight  men :  the  Mayor,  the 
Comptroller,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  and  the  President  of  each 
one  of  the  five  Boroughs  of  which  the 
city  of  New  York  is  composed.  These 
men,  however,  do  not  possess  equal 
political  power  in  the  Board.  The 
Mayor,  Comptroller,  and  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  have  each 
three  votes;  the  President  of  the  Bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn,  two 
votes  each ;  the  Presidents  of  the  Bor- 
oughs of  Queens,  Bronx,  and  Richmond, 
one  vote  eacTi.  So  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  newspaper  reports,  the  indep)endent 
voting  which  was  characteristic  of  the 
campaign  was  not  extensively  practiced 
by  the  voters  in  any  independent  judg- 
ment respecting  the  candidates  for  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 
Generally  sp>eaking,  the  candidates  of 
the  Hearst  ticket  were  much  better  than 
the  candidates  of  the  Tammany  ticket. 
Assuming  that  a  recount,  if  ordered,  will 
not  change  the  results  of  the  election, 
the  result  as  regards  this  Board  is  as 
follows : 

McClellan  (Tammany) 3  votes 

Metz  (Tammany) 3     " 

McGowan  (Tammany) 3     " 

Ahearn  (Tammany) 2     " 

Coler  (Hearst) 2     " 

Bermel  (Republican-Hearst) 1  vote 

HafTen  (Tammany) 1      " 

Cromwell  (Republican) 1      " 

This  would  give  Tammany  twelve  votes, 
with  four  in  opposition.  But  in  esti- 
mating the  probable  effect  on  the  future 
destiny  of  New  York,  it  must  be  said 
that  Mr.  McClellan  and  Mr.  Metz  may 
be  relied  upon  to  put  tl  e  interests  of 
the  city  above  those  of  tarn  many;  and 
that  Mr.  Coler  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  municipal  affairs  and  Uioroughly 
committed  to  municipal  ownership  of 
public  utilities,  and  has  shown  himself 


to  be  "fighting  honest"  While,  then, 
there  is  some  uncertainty  respecting  the 
financial  administration  of  New  Yoiic, 
and  especially  respecting  the  conditions 
on  which  important  franchises  will  be 
g^nted,  it  may  be  said  with  a  good  de- 
gree of  assurance  that  there  is  no  such 
corporate  control  of  the  city's  finances 
as  would  have  followed  a  sweeping  Tam- 
many victory ;  that  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe,  as  a  result  of  the  election, 
with  a  divided  Board,  a  small  popular 
plurality  for  Tammany,  coupled  with  an 
overwhelming  majority  against  it,  that 
no  contract  will  pass  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  without  thor- 
ough public  discussion ;  and  that  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  the  city's  financial 
interests  as  a  whole  will  be  l^irly  well 
safeguarded. 


In  Ohio  the  gubernatorial 
*  owo*  *"  elections  resulted  in  the  de- 
feat of  Governor  Myron  T. 
Herrick  and  in  the  election  of  Mr.  John 
M.  Pattison.  Both  candidates  are  men 
of  ability,  capacity,  and  character.  The 
electoral  result  is  due  to  five  causes,  of 
which  the  primal  was  the  general  desire 
to  defeat  Boss  Cox,  of  Cincinnati,  who 
has  been  well  described  as  the  cunning- 
est  survivor  of  the  old  generation  of 
political  traffic-managers  and  tax-eaters. 
In  a  speech  last  month  Secretary  Taft, 
himself  an  Ohio  man,  said  that  if  be 
were  to  cast  his  vote  in  Cincinnati  he 
would  vote  against  the  Cox  candidates 
on  the  municipal  ticket,  but  would  sup- 
port the  State  ticket  and  Governor  Her- 
rick. This  was  accepted  as  reasonable, 
for  the  difference  in  political  methods  be- 
tween Mr.  Cox  and  Governor  Herrick  is 
fundamental.  But  popular  anger  against 
the  boss  was  visited  on  the  Governor  also; 
a  trusted  correspondent  in  Cincinnati 
writes :  "  Taft's  speech  defeated  Herrick 
throughout  the  State  as  well  as  the  party* 
in  this  county."  The  four  other  con- 
tributory causes  to  Governor  Herrick's 
defeat  were :  (1)  the  general  influence  all 
over  the  country  due  to  the  political 
scandals  unearthed  by  the  failure  of  the 
Enterprise  Bank  in  Pittsburg  and  by  the 
insurance  disclosures  in  New  York,  and 
a  resulting  desire  to  punish  somebody ; 
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(2)  the  enmity  of  certain  petty  bosses 
at  the  Governor's  action  in  the  exercise 
of  a  new  veto  power  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed ;  (3)  the  enmity  of  the 
race-track  gamblers,  and  finally  (4)  of 
the  Anti-Saloon  League.  Politics  makes 
strange  bedfellows.  Mr.  Herrick's  re- 
fusal to  countenance  pool-selling  on  the 
race-tracks  and  his  insistence  upon  a 
fair,  not  an  unfair,  temperance  measure 
drew  upon  him  a  strangely  commingled 
wrath.  Both  sides  endeavored  to  show 
that  Mr.  Herrick  had,  by  implication, 
indicated  that  he  would  adopt  contrary 
courses  to  those  taken.  The  liquor 
issue  was  particularly  exasperating. 
The  Brannock  local  option  law  had 
passed  one  House  of  the  State  Leg- 
islature. It  provided  for  large  local 
option  districts,  which  would  work  well 
in  the  country,  where  most  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  particular  district  believed  in 
temperance,  and,  by  banding  together, 
could  close  objectionable  roadhouses. 
But  Governor  Herrick  rightly  believed 
that  the  large  districts  would  not  work 
well  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where  most 
of  the  population  of  a  particular  district 
might  not  believe  in  temperance,  and 
might,  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  force 
saloons  upon  the  best  streets,  which  had 
been  hitherto  free  from  offense  in  this  way. 
A  still  more  objectionable  feature  of  the 
proposed  law,  in  his  opinion,  lay  in  its 
permission  to  a  "  dry  "  district  to  appeal 
almost  immediately  for  a  new  election ; 
the  "  wet  "  district  had  no  such  chance. 
"This,"  Governor  Herrick  remarked, 
"  is  un-American."  But  the  anti-liquor 
forces,  as  well  as  many  others  whose 
criticisms  were  made,  not  on  temper- 
ance grounds  only,  but  on  grounds  of 
just  government,  objected  to  the  elastic 
districts  provided  by  the  Brannock  law. 
Holding  Governor  Herrick  responsible 
for  these  so<alled  "  gerrymandered  "  dis- 
tricts, they  voted  against  him  on  this 
issue  alone. 

In  Muyutod.  ^"  Maryland  the  State 
Newjeney,  and  Constitutional  amend- 
BiMwhera  ment,  of  which  Senator 
Gorman  was  sponsor,  was  defeated  by  a 
decisive  majority.  This  measure,  which, 
if  successful,  would  have  enabled  partisan 
registration  officials  practically  to  decide 


who  should  constitute  the  electorate  of 
Maryland,  was  the  supreme  issue  in  the 
State.  It  transcended  all  party  issues ;  ~ 
and  its  failure  means  a  victory,  not  for 
any  party,  but  for  those  men  of  all  parties 
who  resent  ring  rule  as  a  form  of  irre- 
sponsible tyranny.  The  election  of  Mr. 
Everett  Colby  as  State  Senator  from 
Essex  County,  -New  Jersey,  was  prac- 
tically secured  by  his  nomination.  He 
had  won  the  fight  against  boss  rule  in 
his  own  party  before  the  votes  were  cast. 
But  the  support  which  both  he  and  Mayor 
Fagan,  who  was  reelected  as  Mayor 
of  Jersey  City,  received  from  Democrats 
has  brought  confusion  to  the  Demo- 
cratic boss.  Independent  voting  seems 
to  have  become  this  fall  an  epidemic. 
In  Utah,  where  the  issue  was  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  ecclesiastical  bossism 
received  a  blow  in  the  election  of  the 
Mayoralty  candidate  of  the  American' 
party  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Even  in  those 
States,  such  as  Rhode  Island  and  Virginia,  ^ 
where  the  party  rings  were  too  firmly  in- 
trenched to  be  overthrown,  public  senti-> 
ment  was  aroused  by  the  campaign.  And 
in  Massachusetts  Mr.  Draper,  the  anti- 
Reciprocity  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  named  by  the  Lodgfe  ring,' 
although  elected,  had  a  very  narrow 
margin.  Compared  with  the  very  com- 
fortable plurality  given  to  Mr.  Guild,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  Mr. 
Draper's  close  escape  from  defeat  may 
be  regarded  as  another  rebuke  for  boss 
dominance.  Not  only  in  New  York 
City,  for  instance,  but  also  throughout 
the  State,  "  split  ballots  "  were  Cast  in 
unheard-of  numbers.  The  city  of  Troy 
experienced  a  revolution ;  small  towns 
overturned  rings  long  in  power.  As  a ' 
consequence,  dissatisfaction  with  the ' 
present  form  of  ballot  in  New  York 
State,  which  puts  a  premium  on  voting 
a  straight  party  ticket,  has  become  wide- 
spread ;  and  the  demand  for  a  corrupt 
practices  law  has  become  a  matter  for 
popular  discussion. 


irL 


The  Vlctof^rtn 
PhUadelphU 


The  victory  of  the  reform 
forces  in  Philadelphia 
under  the  leadership  of 
Mayor  Weaver  was  complete  and  con- 
vincing, the  majority  for  the  City  party 
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candidates  amounting  to  very  nearly 
fifty  thousand.  The  electiftn  continues 
and  emphasizes  the  wort:  begun  last 
May,  when  Mayor  Weaver^  declared  his 
independence  of  the  "  organization  "  and 
dismissed  from  office  those  who  had  been 
loyal  to  it  rather  than  to  the  city.  From 
that  time  to  the  present  Mayor  Weaver 
has  been  using  every  bh  of  his  authority, 
constitutional,  legal,  moral,  and  personal, 
to  break  the  stickles  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  results  of  the  election  on 
November  7  completed  satisfactorily  the 
first  phase  of  the  fight  to  restore  clean, 
decent  democratic  government  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Philadelphia.  We  have'commented 
from  time  to  time  on  the  varidus  features 
of  this  campaign.  The  "  or^nization  " 
was  not  only  handicapped  by  its  notori- 
ous record  of  brutal,  unreleriting  denial 
of  personal  and  civic  rights,  but  blundered 
in  its  campaign  management.  The  reform 
forces  were  well  managed,  but  prevailed 
mainly  because  of  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent of  the  voters.  Not  the  least  en- 
couraging outcome  has  been  the  defeat  of 
notorious  ward  leaders  who  have  for  years 
controlled  their  wards.  "  Dave  "  Martin, 
the  Insurance  Commissioner,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  his  leadership,  lost 
control  of  his  ward.  "  Dave  "  Lane  lost 
his  ward.  Senator  Penrose  his,  and  so  on 
through  a  long  list.  Fully  one-half  of 
the  ward  leaders  were  defeated  despite 
their  efforts  to  carry  "  just  this  one  "  elec- 
tion. The  reform  victory  was  impor- 
tant and  decisive  so  far  it  went.  It  was 
simply  the  forerunner  of  a  series.  Next 
February  election  officers  in  every  one 
of  the  1,167  divisions  will  have  to  be 
elected,  and  also  a  number  of  Councilmen. 
Next  November  a  Governor  and  the 
Legislature  are  to  be  chosen,  and  in  the 
following  February  a  Mayor  to  succeed 
Mayor  Weaver.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  years  the  police  force  in  the  city 
was  actively  and  aggressively  on  the  side 
of  a  fair  and  honest  election.  The  effect 
of  their  presence  at  the  polls  was  to  pre- 
vent ballot  frauds  and  to  deter  fraudu- 
lent voling.  Wards  like  the  notorious 
Fifth  and  Twelfth  were  actually  carried 
for  the  reform  forces,  because  the  people 
in  those  wards  were  really  interested  in 
good  government  and  not  only  had  a 
chance  to  vote,  but  <^  chaice  to  have 


their  votes  counted  as  cast  In  other 
notorious  wards  the  vote  of  the  organiza- 
tion was  very  materially  diminished. 


The  election  of  Mr. 
""llrS'n'"''     Berry  as  State  Treas- 

urer  will  have  a  most 
salutary  effect  In  the  first  place,  it 
means  that  the  State  treasury  will  be 
thoroug^y  investigated  and  the  pi'esent 
system  of  political  banking  elimiiiated. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Berry  does  not! take 
office  until  the  first  Monday  in  May  next 
and  it  is  the  general  expectation  that 
the  present  incumbent,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  State  Republican  organization 
(and  the  political  boss  of  Delaware 
County,  unless  the  effects  there  of  the 
late  election  result  in  his  undoing),  will 
himself  put  the  State's  finances  on  a 
much  more  sadsfactory  basis,  so  that 
Mr.  Berry,  when  he  assumes  office,  will 
probably  find  things  in  a  greatly  im- 
proved condition.  At  the  same  time, 
he  will  no  doubt  have  enough  to  do  in 
exposing  the  conditions  that  have  pre- 
vailed so  as  to  make  their  recurrence  in 
the  future  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
In  the  second  place,  his  election  means 
the  curtailment,  if  not  the  elimination, 
of  the  Penrose-Durhtm  influence  in 
the  State.  Since  Senator  Quay's  death, 
Senator  Penrose  has  been  considered 
his  successor  as  State  boss.  Now  diat 
he  has  lost  both  the  city  and  State  elec- 
tion, he  will  hardly  be  able  to  claim  that 
title,  and  there  is  likely  to  be  a  new 
political  deal,  and  new,  cleaner,  more 
public-spirited  meh  brought  to  the  front 
In  the  third  place,  Mr.  Berry's  election 
will  encourage  the  selection  of  better 
candidates  for  the  State  offices  and  for 
the  L^slature.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  State  Legislature  of  1907  will 
be  a  vast  improvement  over  that  of  1905, 
and  will  listen  to  behests  of  its  constit- 
uents instead  of  flagrantly  disregarding 
them  as  did  its  predecessor.  One  of  the 
immediate  results  of  the  election  is  the 
action  of  Governor  Pennypacker  in  call- 
ing an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  meet  January  15  to  consider 
what  political  and  financial  reforms  are 
demanded  of  the  Legislature  by  the  past 
and  present  conditions  in  the  State. 
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In  Chicago  the  chief  in- 
'^aScSiio*  *"    terest    centered    in    the 

election  of  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict Trustees.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
the  Legislature  of  Illinois  created  the 
Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  with  terri- 
torial limits  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  The  purpose  of  the 
Board  created  was  to  build  a  canal,  con- 
necting Chicago  with  the  Illinois  River 
below  Joliet,  which  should  serve  as  a 
means  of  diverting  from  Lake  Michigan 
the  sewage  that  had  been  polluting  the 
lake,  the  source  of  Chicago's  water  sup- 
ply. Incidentally  this  canal  has  been 
constructed  of  such  a  size  that  it  can  be 
used  as  a  portion  of  a  deep  waterway  or 
ship  canal  connecting  Chicago  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  through  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  It  is  the  expectation 
that  Congress  in  time  will  father  the 
deep  waterway  project  and  complete  it. 
The  Sanitary  District  canal  has  cost  to 
date  about  ^6,000,000.  Of  late  years 
there  has  been  complaint  that  the 
Board,  composed  of  nine  members, 
has  been  dominated  by  a  bi-partisan 
ring  that  was  allowing  contractors  and 
spoilsmen  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
district.  It  has  been  difficult  for  the 
people  heretofore  to  make  their  influence 
felt  in  determining  the  make-up  of  the 
Board  because  of  a  system  of  nomina- 
tions and  ctmiulative  voting  which  prac- 
tically limited  the  choice  of  the  people 
to  nine  persons  out  of  ten  nominees,  five 
by  each  of  the  two  principal  political 
parties.  At  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Governor  Deneen,  backed  by  the  inde- 
pendent influences  in  Chicago,  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  last  session  abolished  the 
system  of  cumulative  voting  for  Sanitary 
District  Trustees,  and  rendered  it  prac- 
tically obligatory  upon  both  party  organ- 
izations to  name  nine  candidates  for  the 
nine  positions  to  be  filled,  thus  giving 
the  voters  a  real  choice  among  candidates 
on  election  day.  The  result  was  a  great 
improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
nominees  made  by  both  parties.  The 
Republican  ticket  was  headed  by  R.  R. 
McCoimick,  now  serving  his  first  term 
in  the  City  Council,  a  son  of  Ambassador 
McCormick,  and  a  member  of  the  well- 
known  McCormick  family  of  Chicago. 
Mr.  McCormick  is  a  young  man,  but  in 


his  brief  public  service  he  has  given 
evidence  of  forcefulness  and  conscien- 
tious devotion  to  the  public  welfare. 
Mr.  Frank  Wenter,  who  headed  the 
Democratic  ticket,  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Sanitary  District  Board  since  its 
creation.  No  attack  was  made  on  the 
personal  honesty  of  Mr.  Wenter,  but  the 
complaint  was  made  that  he  had  not  been 
sufficiently  aggressive  in  his  opposition 
to  the  bi-partisan  clique  that  had  ruled 
the  Board  while  he  was  a  member. 
Mr.  McCormick  made  his  slogan  ag- 
gressive honesty,  and  on  that  issue 
was  elected  with  the  entire  Republican 
ticket,  but  die  varying  pluralities  of  the 
different  successful  candidates  showed 
much  independent  voting.  The  fight 
against  bossism  and  flagrant  dishonesty 
in  which  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Cincinnati  were  engaged  in  the  recent 
election  began  ten  years  ago  in  Chicago, 
and  victory  has  already  been  won.  In 
Charles  S.  Deneen,  a  Chicago  politician, 
Illinob  has  an  honest  Governor,  whose 
nomination  and  election  proved  a  death- 
blow to  the  old  political  machine  of  his 
party.  Chicago  at  the  present  time  has  an 
honest  Mayor  and  an  honest  City  Coun- 
cil, both  untrammeled  by  party  bosses. 
In  such  a  situation  the  cleaning  up  of 
the  Sanitary  District  Board  proved  to  be 
a  comparatively  easy  matter. 


Th«  Labor  Party'.    At  first  thought  it  might 

victory  in  seem  that  San  Francisco 
8wi  Prandwo  offered  an  exception  to 
the  general  tritunph  of  the  people  over 
municipal  graft  and  bossism.  A  review 
of  the  situation  will  show,  however,  that 
this  is  not  an  exact  statement,  for  there 
are  in  San  Francisco  conflicting  elements 
and  modifying  circumstances  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  It  is  true  that 
the  fusion  of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
against  the  re-election  of  Mayor  Schmitz 
was  announced  as  a  movement  against 
corrupt  city  government,  and  was  in 
part  at  least  an  anti-graft  agitation.  The 
Fusion  candidate,  Mr.  Partridge,  even 
said :  "  If  our  opponents  win,  they  can 
consistently 'claim  that  the  people  of  the 
city  do  not  object  to  being  robbed ;  .  .  . 
graft  has  no  principles  and  honesty 
should  have  no  politics."    On  the  other 
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hand,  the  supporters  of  Mayor  Schmitz, 
in  large  numbers  at  least,  believed  that 
there  was  an  attempt  to  represent  what 
was  really  a  fight  against  labor  control 
as  a  fight  against  dishonesty,  and  many 
thousands  of  voters  resented  this  and 
supported  Mayor  Schmitz  for  this  rea- 
son. Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults 
and  follies  of  organized  labor  in  San 
Francisco,  it  was  thought  by  many  fair- 
minded  men  to  be  unjust  to  confuse 
these  faults  and  follies  with  political  graft. 
Eugene  E.  Schmitz,  who  has  served  two 
terms  as  Mayor  and  was  elected  both 
times  as  a  labor  union  candidate  against 
a  Republican  and  Democratic  candidate, 
has  now  defeated  a  joint  Republican 
and  Democratic  candidate,  one,  more- 
over, supported  by  most  of  the  city 
newspapers.  Even  the  "Examiner," 
which  is  Mr.  Hearst's  paper,  did  not 
positively  support  Schmitz.  A  victory 
so  won  indicates  personal  strength  in 
the  candidate.  A  correspondent  of  The 
Outlook  in  San  Francisco  with  the  best 
means  of  information,  a  man  who  in 
associations  and  position  would  be  the 
last  to  support  an  anarchist  or  a  dema- 
gogue or  to  take  lightly  charges  of  dis- 
honest conduct,  writes  to  us  that,  although 
"  practically  all  respectable  people  of 
San  Francisco  and  its  surroundings  abhor 
the  name  of  Schmitz,"  he  is  not,  in  fact, 
personally  a  bad  man,  and  has  had  great 
injustice  done  him  by  the  newspapers. 


Precisely  the  strong  reaction 
^rRuc^  on  this  account  which  this 

correspondent  predicted  in  a 
letter  written  a  week  before  the  election 
has  taken  place.  We  may  quote  at  some 
length  from  the  letter  referred  to,  to  give 
our  readers  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
fair  view  of  the  political  situation  in  San 
Francisco : 

Mayor  Schmitz  is  a  tall,  fine-looking  man, 
of  clean  family  life,  a  genume  friend  of  work- 
ing people,  desirous  of  doing  the  right  thing, 
but  not  knowing  very  well,  or  very  much, 
what  that  is.  He  is  a  great  overgrown  boy, 
weak  and  flabby  of  purpose,  ill  informed  con- 
cerning public  procedure  and  not  equipped 
with  any  very  high  ideals  or  capacity  for 
fine  moral  discriminations  by  any  associa- 
tion with  the  sort  of  people  who  have  these 
ideals  and  make  these  discriminations.  In 
blood  he  is  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  Ger- 


man :  in  religion  a  Roman  Catholic.  From 
the  beginning  he  has  had  as  an  attorney 
a  clever  Jew,  Abraham  Ruef.  Ruef  has 
managed  to  make  Schmitz  think  he  is  indis- 
pensable, and  Schmitz  seems  to  be  his  tool 
and  slave.  Ruef  has  built  up  a  system  of 
municipal  protections  and  privileges  which 
without  doubt  is  extremely  profitable  to  him. 
He  founds  all  this  upon  his  position  as  an 
attorney,  and  in  a  recent  speech  which  he 
made,  occupying  four  and  a  half  hours  and 
holding  the  attention  of  a  large  assemblage 
during  the  whole  time,  he  stated  that  he 
received  regularly  fees  from  the  different 
French  restaurants  of  the  city  and  from  the 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  that  these 
interests  were  important  business  ventures 
and  required  the  services  of  a  good  lawyer, 
and  he  was  free  to  confess  that  he  was  a 
lawyer  of  ability  and  that  he  thought  it  per- 
fectly proper  that  he  should  earn  a  good 
living.  He  repudiated  all  notion  of  any  such 
thing  as  graft.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  bawdy-houses,  the  cigar-stands, 
the  gambling-houses,  the  pool-rooms,  the 
French  restaurants,  which  are  a  form  of 
bawd^-house,  the  liquor-shops,  the  public 
building  contracts,  all  pay  reg^ar  percentage 
in  one  way  or  another  to  the  system  of  which 
Ruef  is  the  head. 

Ruef  and  Schmitz  have  both  had  Re- 
publican affiliations,  and  it  is  said  that 
they  came  near  to  capturing  the  Repub- 
lican primaries,  as  they  did  once  before, 
by  throwing  the  labor  vote  into  the  Re- 
publican primary.  Mr.  Heney,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney  who  prosecuted  Senator 
Mitchell,  declared  publicly,  "  I  person- 
ally know  that  Ruef  is  corrupt,"  and 
that  the  re-election  of  Schmitz  means  a 
renewal  of  grafting.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  corrupt  condition  of  things  has 
existed  in  San  Francisco,  and  Ruef  has 
been  chiefly  resp>onsible ;  but  the  result 
of  the  election  and  other  indications  go 
far  to  show  a  popular  belief  that  Schmite 
is  not  a  participator  in  the  proceeds  of 
the  wrong-doing.  Moreover,  the  sup- 
porters of  Schmitz  have  asserted  that 
the  newspapers  most  active  in  support  of 
Mr.  Partridge  represent  corporate  greed, 
and  are  opposed  not  only  to  labor  unions, 
but  to  the  real  interests  of  the  "people  as 
against  those  of  corporations  and  private 
interests.  In  short,  to  quote  our  corre- 
spondent again : 

The  people  of  San  Francisco  would  have 
risen  unquestionably  in  great  mass  and  de- 
feated Schmitz  even  though  he  had  the  solid 
support  of  the  labor  vote,  provided  there 
had  been  a  cleaner-cut  case  for  moral  enthu- 
siasm in  the  character  of  the  opposition  to 
Schmitz,  and  in  case  that  the  pufering  and 
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corruption  which  are  undoubtedly  connected 
with  the  Ruef  business  could  have  been 
more  distinctly  settled  upon  the  Mayor.  The 
labor  union  leaders  say  that  they  wish 
Schmitz  were  not  tied  up  to  Ruef,  but  they 
cannot  exactly  see  how  he,  in  reason  and  loy- 
alty, could  be  expected  to  part  company  wiUi 
him  after  Ruei  has  practically  made  his 
political  existence  possible. 

It  seems  evident  that  Mr.  Schmitz 
would  have  been  held  responsible  for 
the  wrong-doing,  and  for  many  un- 
doubtedly bad  appointments,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  Citizens'  Alliance  had 
aroused  the  hatred  of  the  labor  element 
by  injudicious  and  extravagant  attacks 
on  the  unions,  and  that  in  the  campaign 
just  closed  the  labor  people  identified 
the  fusion  movement  with  the  Citizens' 
Alliance.  As  in  New  York  the  attempt 
to  represent  the  Municipal  Ownership 
party  as  anarchists  and  haters  of  their 
country  nearly  (if  not  quite)  brought 
about  the  election  of  Hearst,  so  in  San 
Francisco  the  tendency  to  represent  all 
labor  leaders  as  public  plunderers  reacted 
so  far  as  even  to  protect  those  who  were 
really  guilty. 

Last  week  throughout  Rus- 
^^^  sia  the  industrial  and  politi- 
cal unrest  continued.  In  the 
Baltic  provinces  there  was  a  prevalence 
of  murder,  riot,  and  incendiarism  which 
came  to  a  head  at  Cronstadt,  where 
sailors  in  the  port  mutinied  and  set  fire 
to  the  town.  This  particular  outbreak 
was  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  demands 
presented  earlier  in  the  week  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  period  of  service  and  an  in- 
crease in  pay,  for  proper  food  and  cloth- 
ing, permission  to  attend  meetings,  and 
better  treatment  by  the  officers.  What 
part  the  civilian  workers  took  in  the 
uprising  is  not  clear,  but  apparently 
great  numbers  joined  the  mutineers. 
Severe  fighting  occurred  between  the 
latter  and  the  loyal  troops.  The  com- 
parative nearness  of  Cronstadt  to  Peter- 
hof,  the  Czar's  residence,  the  distance 
being  only  about  eig^t  miles  (while  St 
Petersburg  is  twenty-seven  miles  from 
Cronstadt),  brought  the  Czar  and  his 
family  practically  into  the  immediate 
area  of  the  revolutionary  conflict.  From 
the  windows  of  the  Peterhof  palace  the 
Czar  could,  with  a  telescope,  actually 


watch  the  progress  of  the  mutiny  of  his 
armed  forces.  On  the  day  of  the  Cron- 
stadt revolt  General  Trepov  resigned  the 
Governor-Generalship  of  St.  Petersburg. 
His  last  official  act  as  Chief  of  Police 
was  to  collect  a  hundred  and  fifty  sailors 
from  various  St.  Petersburg  jails  and 
send  them  under  arrest  to  the  naval 
authorities  at  Cronstadt.  On  the  way 
the  sailors  overpowered  the  crew  and 
took  control  of  the  boat,  which  arrived 
at  Cronstadt  flying  a  red  flag.  This 
emblem  of  revolution  was  seen  from  the 
shore,  and  added  fuel  to  the  flames. 
The  revolt  was  finally  put  down.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  Baltic  a  peaceful 
revolution  had  occurred.  During  these 
troubled  weeks  Finland  has  been  appar- 
ently the  only  sane  part  of  Russia,  but 
the  people  have  been  no  less  determined 
in  their  opp>osition  than  in  other  regfions. 
Owing  to  this  and  to  the  startiing  disaf- 
fection of  the  troops  there,  the  Czar  was 
compelled  last  week  to  grant  to  the 
Finns  the  favors  for  which  they  have 
been  contending.  Nicholas  II.  has  thus 
done,  by  compulsion,  a  great  deal 
towards  restoring  the  condition  of  things 
which  he  and  his  ancestors,  as  Grand 
Dukes  of  Finland,  swore  to  support,  for 
the  Grand  Duchy  has  never  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Russia.  The  impossibility 
of  again  obtaining  autocratic  sway  over 
Finland,  and  the  improbability  of  imme- 
diately pacifying  tiie  Poles,  together 
with  the  an ti- Jewish  demonstrations  in 
the  south  and  the  horrors  reported  from 
the  Caucasus  and  Siberia,  compelled  the 
Czar,  as  reported  last  week,  to  agree  to 
another  and  far  more  widespread  reform 
— nothing  less  than  universal  suffrage, 
not,  probably,  as  we  have  it  in  America, 
but  rather  an  extension  of  the  suffrage 
to  all  classes  of  people,  subject  to  certain 
qualifications.  This  decision  may  have 
the  immediate  effect  desired,  but  it  may 
also  be  a  case  of  sowing  the  wind  to  reap 
the  whirlwind. 


Of  all  the  Russian  risings  last 
RtoinK  **  ^cck,  however,  the  most  for- 
midable seemed  to  be  in  Po- 
land.   The  Russian  Government  acted 
vigorously  and  proclaimed  martial  law 
throughout  the  ten  provinces  which  con- 
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stitute  Russian  Poland.  This  proclama- 
tion caused  surprise  and  exasperation. 
Taken  in  connection  with  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  food  and  coal,  it  makes  the  out- 
look gloomy.  The  rising  had  started  as 
soon  as  the  Russian  Government  granted 
the  demands  of  the  Finns.  The  Poles  do 
not  forget  that,  like  the  Finns,  they  were 
once  united  to  Russia  purely  by  a  bond 
of  personal  union.  From  this  they 
argue  that,  as  Finland  has  now  regained 
its  ancient  liberties,  so  Poland  should. 
They  foiget,  however,  that  they  have 
offended  Russia  by  revolution  far  more 
than  Finland  has.  It  is  true  that  Fin- 
land and  Poland  began  their  relation- 
ship to  Russia  much  in  the  same  way. 
Poland  was  declared  independent  of 
Russia  in  all  save  the  tie  of  a  common 
sovereign.  That  sovereign,  Alexander  I., 
swore  to  respect  the  liberal  Polish  Con- 
stitution, and  a  like  oath  was  taken  by 
his  successor,  Nicholas  I.,  Poland  pre- 
serving her  Parliament  meeting  once 
every  two  years,  a  ministry  responsible 
to  it,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  a  sep- 
arate army.  But  in  their  strivings  for 
separation  and  regaining  their  former  in- 
dependence, the  Poles  revolted,  while  the 
Finns  did  not.  In  1 830  and  1 863  bloody 
national  risings  occurred,  which  were 
put  down  wiA  great  difficulty.  After 
the  first,  Russia  annulled  the  Polish 
Constitution  and  proclaimed  Poland  an 
integral  part  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
though  conceding  to  it  a  separate  ad- 
ministration. After  the  second  rising, 
the  name  "  Kingdom  of  Poland  "  disap- 
peared from  the  Russian  maps  and  offi- 
cial documents,  and,  what  was  still  more 
humiliating,  education  in  all  the  Polish 
schools  and  in  the  University  of  Warsaw 
was  thenceforth  carried  on  in  the  Rus- 
sian language.  As  in  Prussian  Poland, 
such  severity  regarding  education  was 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  freedom  of 
language  which  existed  across  the  border 
in  Austrian  Poland.  Of  course  the 
example  of  prosperous,  progressive,  and 
fairly  content  Austrian  Poles  spurred  the 
Prussian  and  Russian  Poles  to  press  for 
like  liberty,  if  not  for  political  independ- 
ence. In  last  week's  rising,  however, 
the  Russian  Poles  were  not  a  unit, 
as  the  Czar's  manifesto  published  on 
Monday  of  this  week  would  indicate. 


It  is  true  that  the  extremists  want  to 
restore  an  independent  Kingdom  of 
Poland,  ultimately  to  embrace  their 
brethren  in  Prussia  and  Austria.  The 
moderates,  however,  ask  only  for  the 
favors  granted  in  Finland — freedom  of 
conscience,  speech,  meeting,  associadon, 
the  press,  freedom  from  arbitrary  arrest 
and,  finally,  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional assembly,  the  consent  of  which 
shall  be  necessary  to  the  enactment  or 
repeal  of  any  law  affectii^  Poland. 
That  the  Czar  has  no  notion  of  permit- 
ting Poland  to  become  a  second  Finland 
is  seen  from  his  latest  manifesto,  in 
which  he  declares  that  none  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  his  manifestoes 
of  August  18  and  October  30,  in  which 
a  Russian  Parliament  was  created,  shall 
be  conferred  on  "  a  country  in  revolt" 


Th.  Founder  of  th.     When  Georgc  Wm- 

Young  Hen's  Chrtotiao   lams,  m    1 844,  gam- 

Auodation  ered  together  a  dozen 

clerks  in  the  London  business  house  of 
Messrs.  Hitchcock  to  form  "a  society 
for  improving  the  spiritual  condition  of 
young  men  in  the  drapery  and  other 
trades,"  his  wildest  fancy  could  not  have 
pictured  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation as  he  lived  to  see  it  In  fifty 
years  the  organization  which  he  had 
established  had  spread  over  the  civilized 
world  ;  it  had  become  transformed  from 
a  prayer-meeting  and  missionary  enter- 
prise for  dry-goods  clerks  into  a  great 
modem  lay  order,  masculine  in  character, 
plastic  in  its  constitution,  devoted  to  a 
broad  and  varied  development  of  young 
men,  and  engaged  in  many  enterprises 
for  general  social  progress.  Scarcely 
an)rwhere  can  be  found  a  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  which  outwardly 
resembles  the  society  estabUshed  in  that 
London  shop ;  but  everywhere  the  Asso- 
ciation has  preserved  the  spirit,  the 
earnest  religious  motive,  which  charac- 
terized its  inception.  It  is  this  spirit 
rather  than  any  outward  form,  that  the 
Association  owes  to  its  founder,  and  it  is 
this  spirit  left  free  to  express  itself  in  vari- 
ous forms  that  has  given  the  Association 
its  vitality.  In  1 894,  when  the  Associa- 
tion celebrated  its  jubilee,Queen  Victoria 
conferred  upon  its  founder  the  honor  of 
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knighthood.  In  the  eleven  years  follow- 
ing, Sir  George  continued,  as  before, 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  work 
of  the  Association.  He  never  made, 
however,  a  vocation  out  of  his  interest 
in  the  Association ;  until  the  day  of  his 
death  last  week  he  remained  in  die  busi- 
ness in  which  he  was  engaged  as  "  junior 
assistant "  when  he  started  the  first  As- 
sociation ;  but  at  the  last,  when  he  was 
a  rich  merchant,  his  interest  in  the  Asso- 
ciation was  of  the  same  sort  as  that  which 
led  him,  when  a  young  man  receiving  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  give 
a  third  of  his  income  to  the  Association. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, of  the  "evangelical"  type,  very 
earnest,  and  at  times  emotional  in  public 
address,  but  broad-minded  in  accepting 
the  more  practical  and  less  distinctly 
pietistic  or  devotional  developments  in 
the  Association's  progress.  His  body 
will  lie  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  close  by 
the  spot  where  he  formed  the  first  Asso- 
ciation ;  but  the  most  distinctive  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  will  be  found  not 
there  but  in  the  Association  buildings 
existing  all  over  the  world. 


After  a  procedure 
Th«)iofic«i  ^^^  ''h'ch    has  extended 

over  several  months, 
and  which  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  it 
is  unnecessary  to  explain,  the  Board  of 
Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  has  refused  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Mitchell  as 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
Ex^esis  in  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Theology.  This  action,  confirming  a 
similar  action  last  spring,  is  the  result  of 
charges  brought  against  Dr.  Mitchell 
by  three  ministers  and  four  laymen, 
accusing  him  of  holding  heretical  views 
and  teaching  them  to  his  students.  The 
Bishops  have  practically  acquitted  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell  of  heresy,  but  have  de- 
clared :  "  Some  of  the  statements  con- 
cerning the  historic  character  of  the 
early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Genesis 
seem  to  us  unwarranted  and  objection- 
able, and  as  having  a  tendency  to  invali- 
date the  authority  of  other  portions  of 
Scripture."  Last  April  they  returned 
the  nomination  without  action ;  this  fall 


they  announce  that  they  will  not,  and 
indeed  l^;ally  cannot,  reverse  their 
former  decision.  The  Bishops,  to  speak 
plainly,  have  yielded  to  an  impulse  of 
moral  timidity ;  they  have  abridged  the 
freedom  of  the  scholar  without  courage- 
ously saying  that  free  scholarship  is 
dangerous ;  they  have  punished  a  candid 
teacher  without  clearly  and  frankly  an- 
nouncing in  what  particulars  he  has 
offended ;  they  have  attempted  to  stand 
as  defenders  of  the  faith  without  com- 
mitting themselves  to  opposing  any  spe- 
cific line  of  progress.  A  Church  has  a 
perfect  right  to  decide  that  in  the  schools 
it  sustains  and  controls  the  pupils  shall 
be  informed  that  the  earth  is  flat,  and 
that  any  teacher  who  declares  that  the 
earth  is  round  must  be  dismissed  ;  if  it 
should  do  so,  it  would  be  entitled  to  some 
respect,  if  not  for  its  enlightenment,  at 
least  for  its  courage  of  conviction ;  but 
the  Methodist  Church,  in  this  instance, 
has  not  openly  and  bravely  stood  for  a 
traditional  view;  it  has  rather  vaguely 
rebuked  a  man  for  the  "unwarranted  and 
objectionable  "  method  by  which  he  has 
departed  from  a  traditional  view.  It  has 
not  been  suggested  that  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
departed  from  the  essential  doctrines  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  His  colleagues 
have  testified  to  his  ability  as  a  teacher ; 
his  students  have  testified  to  the  stimu- 
lating qualities  of  his  teaching. 


The  "  unwarranted  and 
the  Bishop***  objectionable  "  statements 
concerning  the  historical 
character  of  the  early  chapters  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  are  found  in  Dr.  Mit- 
chell's "  World  Before  Abraham."  This 
volume  simply  gives  to  the  public  in 
clear  and  intelligible  form  the  view  en- 
tertained by  nearly  all  modem  Biblical 
scholars  respecting  the  composition  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  In  addition  to  his 
discussion  of  the  Pentateuchal  question, 
the  author  gives  a  translation  of  the  first 
eleven  chapters  of  Genesis,  in  which  the 
documents  of  which  those  chapters  are 
composed  are  distinguished  by  varieties 
of  type.  If  Dr.  Mitchell  is  not  a  fit  per- 
son to  teach  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
the  teachers  of  Biblical  literature  in 
the   first   universities    of  England  and 
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America  are  eqiially  unfit  for  their  office. 
The  action  of  the  Bishops  is  defended 
on  the  ground  that  the  law  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church  left  them  no  option.  This 
law  provides  that  the  Bishops  must  not 
confirm  any  professor  if  they  have  rea- 
sonable doubt  concerning  the  agreement 
of  his  teaching  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church,  and  that  in  the  case  of  charges 
presented  against  the  orthodoxy  of  any 
theological  professor  the  Bishops  must 
send  their  findings  to  the  trustees  of 
the  institution  "for  proper  action  in 
the  premises."  Six  months  ago  the 
Bishops  referred  their  questions  respect- 
ing the  orthodoxy  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  in 
accordance  with  this  law,  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Theological  Seminary;  the  trustees 
decided  that  Professor  Mitchell's  teach- 
ing was  not  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  and  returned  his 
nomination,  requesting  his  confirmation. 
The  unanimity  of  the  Bishops  is  defended 
on  the  ground  that  the  proper  action 
was  not  taken  in  this  case  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees ;  that  there  should  have  been 
a  revision  or  a  withdrawal  of  the  state- 
ments of  which  complaint  had  been 
made,  or,  failing  this,  the  transmission  of 
the  matter  to  the  annual  Conference  of 
which  Professor  Mitchell  is  a  member, 
to  determine  whether  Professor  Mitchell 
was  orthodox  or  not.  The  Outlook  hesi- 
tates to  pass  on  any  purely  ecclesiastico- 
constitutional  question  ;  but  if  we  under- 
stand the  facts  in  this  case,  it  appears 
to  us  very  clear  that  the  trustees  did 
exactly  what  they  ought  to  have  done. 
They  inquired  as  to  Dr.  Mitchell's 
orthodoxy ;  they  decided  that  there  was 
no  reasonable  doubt  concerning  his 
teaching,  and  they  acted  accordingly. 
In  our  judgment,  the  action  of  the  Board 
of  Bishops  can  be  defended  only  on  the 
gfround  that  under  the  Methodist  law,  if 
any  man's  orthodoxy  is  questioned,  he  is 
to  be  considered  unorthodox  until  his 
orthodoxy  has  been  established — a  prin- 
ciple the  reverse  of  that  which  prevails 
in  non-ecclesiastical  courts.  The  only 
effect  which  we  anticipate  from  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Bishops  is  some 
increased  timidity  in  theological  pro- 
fessors, some  increased  curiosity  among 
the  laity  of  the  Methodist  Church  to 
know  what  is  the  modem  view  of  the 


Pentateuch,  some  increased  sale  of  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell's  "The  Worid  Before 
Abraham,"  and,  we  hope,  some  increased 
resolve  on  the  part  of  all  Methodist 
ministers  who  have  a  modem  education 
and  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  to 
give  the  laity  the  knowledge  which  the 
Bishops  have  attempted  to  prevent  the 
Theological  Seminary  from  giving  to  the 
clergy. 

A  characteristic  of  our 
^SooveS**    time  b  the  general  tend- 

ency  among  religious 
bodies  of  the  Congregational  type  of 
polity  toward  a  closer  organization  for 
the  sake  of  increased  efficiency.  This 
tempering  of  independency  by  some  sort 
of  centralization  has  appeared  even 
among  the  Friends  and  the  Jews,  and 
has  received  a  fresh  illustration  in  the 
action  of  the  recent  biennial  Convention 
of  the  Universalist  Churches  at  Minne- 
apolis. After  initial  opposition  and  years 
of  hesitancy,  the  plan  of  a  General  Su- 
perintendent appointed  by  the  General 
Convention,  and  State  Superintendents 
appointed,  where  possible,  by  the  State 
organizations,  has  at  length  been  deci- 
sively adopted.  This  bishopric  judi- 
ciously administered  has  been  proved  suc- 
cessful in  strengthening  weak  churches, 
adjusting  local  differences,  and  promot- 
ing church  extension.  The  Ministers' 
Meeting  occupied  the  entire  day  before 
the  Convention  met  in  discussing  "  The 
New  Evangelism."  A  distinctly  evan- 
gelical spirit  was  evident  in  the  Converh 
tion,  especially  in  the  spiritual  'sermon 
of  Dr.  Betts,  of  Syracuse.  The  now 
pressing  social  problems  were  discussed 
as  they  need  to  be  in  all  churches,  and 
the  neglect  of  the  Church  to  take  her 
place  of  moral  leadership  in  their  solu- 
tion was  deplored.  The  Church,  it  was 
said,  "has  not  had  a  social  problem 
since  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  and 
must  change  the  emphasis  of  its  endeav- 
ors." While  there  will  be  no  organic 
union  with  the  Unitarian  churches,  there 
will  be  effort  for  larger  co-operation  and 
helpful  fellowship.  A  growing  mission- 
ary  work  in  Japan  is  now  going  on,  and 
a  collection  of  $1,300  was  made  in  its 
behalf.  The  next  meeting  will  be  in 
Philadelphia. 
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The  latest  reports  show 
"^"eSS^"   that  the  conscientious 

opposition  to  paying 
taxes  under  the  Education  Act — ^the 
"  Passive  Resistance  "  movement — is 
steadily  increasing.  Summonses  to  court 
and  the  distraint  of  the  goods  of  recusants 
have  been  more  frequent  this  autumn 
than  at  any  time  since  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  began  in  June,  1903.  In  all, 
nearly  sixty-three  thousand  cases  have 
occurred  in  London  alone.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  recusants  varies  from  cour- 
tesy to  insolence,  and  from  mildness  to 
harshness.  In  hundreds  of  cases  the 
recusants  have  been  imprisoned,  some  of 
them  four  and  five  times,  and  exorbitant 
costs  have  been  sometimes  levied.  The 
Act  puts  on  the  taxpayers,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools,  that  of  the 
Church  of  England  schools  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  also.  Hence  the  resist- 
ance of  Free  Churchmen,  with  whom 
some  members  of  the  State  Church  have 
been  moved  by  a  sense  of  injustice  to 
resist  and  to  suffer  for  it.  The  Roman 
Catholic  schools  report  the  operation  of 
the  Act  as  beneficial.  But  there  is  every 
indication  that  at  the  nearing  Parlia- 
mentary election  it  will  contribute  heav- 
ily to  drive  the  present  Government  from 
power.  The  Chairman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Forsyth,  has 
made  a  public  appeal  to  the  Anghcan 
Bishops,  and  especially  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  "  in  the  name  of 
our  common  Christian  dig^nity,  honor, 
and  brotherhood,  against  the  insults  and 
offenses  we,  fellow-members  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  are  called  to  endure  at  the 
hands  of  this  law."  "  I  am  sure,"  adds  Dr. 
Forsyth,  "  that  the  Bishops  do  not  know 
of  our  treatment  in  some  rural  districts 
by  men  who  ought  to  be  in  the  cavalry 
and  not  in  the  clergy  at  all."  The  bitter 
feeling  of  a  multitude  of  Nonconformists 
toward  the  Church  of  England,  whose 
clergy  are  the  chief  supporters  of  the 
Education  Act,  can  hardly  be  realized  at 
this  distance. 


Peter  Vma 


After  the  indecencies  of "  Zaza  " 
and  "  Sapho,"  the  scarcely  less 
veiled  and  more  insidious  indecencies 
of  the  plays  presented  by  Mrs.  Patrick 


Campbell,  the  horror  of  "  Ghosts,"  the 
tropical  passion  of  "  Monna  Vanna,"  the 
sinister  cynicism  of  "Man  and  Super- 
man "  and  of  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Profes- 
sion," Mr.  Barrie's  "  Peter  Pan,"  now 
being  played  at  the  Empire  Theater  in 
New  York  Citj-,  is  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  It  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  ordi- 
nary standards  of  the  drama.  It  is  a  bit 
of  pure  phantasy  by  the  writer  who,  since 
the  death  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
has  most  truly  kept  the  heart  and  mind 
of  a  child.  Peter  Pan,  the  story  of  the 
boy  who  refused  to  grow  up,  who  first 
saw  the  light  in  "The  Little  White 
Bird,"  is  for  the  imaginative,  the  eter- 
nally youthful,  and  the  pure  in  heart' 
To  all  others,  as  much  of  the  dramatic 
criticism  of  the  play  shows,  it  is  a  sealed 
book,  lacking  coherence,  dramatic  con- 
struction, and  seriousness.  Boys  and 
girls  of  all  ages  will  love  it  because  it 
is  a  boy's  mind  turned  inside  out  and 
put  on  the  stage.  Everything  in  it  hap- 
pens precisely  as  it  would  happen  in  a 
world  made  by  a  healthy  boy  of  imagi- 
nation. All  the  best  things  come  true ; 
there  is  a  real  wonderland  to  which  you 
actually  fly;  there  you  build  a  house 
precisely  as  you  would  in  an  actual 
country;  there  are  Indians;  above  all, 
there  are  pirates  as  ferocious,  as  pictur- 
esquely wicked,  and  as  full  of  malevo- 
lence to  children  as  the  pirates  you  used 
to  dream  of  were ;  there  is  a  fascinating 
crocodile  who  has  swallowed  a  clock 
which  ticks  audibly;  there  is  a  lion 
whom  you  subdue  by  looking  at  him, 
and  when  he  retreats  you  calmly  cut  off 
his  tail ;  there  are  tremendous  combats 
in  which  childish  ingenuity  and  sim- 
plicity are  more  than  a  match  for  the 
brute  force  of  grown  men;  there  is  a 
pirate  ship  which  is  a  joy  to  the  eye 
because  it  is  precisely  what  a  pirate  ship 
ought  to  be,  and  the  figures  on  it  are 
as  black,  as  menacing,  and  as  gruesome 
as  such  figures  ought  to  be — when  they 
go  overboard,  the  spray  comes  over  the 
rail  in  the  most  deliciously  realistic  man- 
ner ;  and,  last  of  all,  there  is  an  enchant- 
ing vision  of  the  tops  of  the  trees,  of 
Peter  Pan  at  home  in  the  indestructible 
domain  of  childhood,  surrounded  by 
fairy  lights.  Hardened  sinner,  weary 
playgoer,    ennuied    society    man    and 
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woman,  disillusioned  pursuer  of  money, 
however  you  may  have  gone  astray,  you 
come  out  of  the  theater  rested  and 
refreshed.  For  two  hours  you  have 
believed  in  fairies.  You  have  been  a 
child  again.  And  nothing,  it  may  be 
said  in  passing,  could  be  better  for  the 
average  theater-goer  than  to  be  carried 
back  to  the  faith,  innocence,  credulity, 
and  joy  of  childhood. 

A  warm  welcome  has  been 
^BMte'^!^    extended  by  the  American 

people,  officially  and  popu- 
larly, to  Prince  Louis  of  Battenbeig  and 
the  fleet  of  six  British  war-ships  which 
'  he  commands,  now  visiting  this  country. 
Prince  Louis  is  a  nephew  of  King  Ed- 
ward, having  married  Princess  Victoria, 
the  daughter  of  Princess  Alice,  the 
King's  sister.  He  is  a  Rear-Admiral  in 
the  British  navy,  and  commands  the 
second  cruiser  squadron,  which  consists 
of  his  flagship,  die  cruiser  Drake,  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  recent  vessels  in 
the  British  navy,  and,  in  &ict,  in  any 
navy  in  the  world,  and  five  other  cruis- 
ers of  the  so<alled  "  county  class  " — 
the  Berwick,  the  Cornwall,  the  Essex,  the 
Cumberland,  and  the  Bedford.  The 
fleet  arrived  from  Halifax  on  November 
first  at  Annapolis,  where  Prince  Louis 
was  welcomed  by  Rear-Admiral  Sands, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  and  Governor  Warfield, 
of  Maryland.  After  two  days'  entertain- 
ment at  Annapolis  the  Prince  went  to 
Washington,  where  he  was  oflicially 
received  by  President  Roosevelt,  to 
whom  he  delivered  a  message  of  greet- 
ing from  King  Edward.  Prince  Louis 
was  entertained  in  Washington  by  the 
army,  the  State  Department,  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy,  and  by  the  President  at 
dinner  and  at  an  informal  luncheon. 
Last  Wednesday  the  fleet  sailed  for 
New  York,  where  they  were  welcomed 
by  the  First  Division  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Squadron,  under  the  command  of 
Rear-Admiral  Robley  D.  Evans.  Eight 
battle-ships  and  four  cruisers  constitute 
this  division,  and  the  combined  fleets 
made  an  impressive  spectacle  anchored 
in  the  North  River.  The  Prince's  time 
since  his  arrival  at  New  York  has  been 
"""••oughly  occupied  in  making  and  re- 


ceiving visits  and  in  attending  luncheons, 
teas,  dinners,  and  entertainments.  Thurs- 
day, November  9,  was  the  birthday  <rf 
King  Edward,  and  it  was  celebrated  by 
royal  salutes  and  g^at  displays  of  bunt- 
ing by  both  the  British  and  American 
fleets  and  by  a  dinner  given  by  the  St 
George's  and  other  British  societies  of 
New  York  for  Prince  Louis  and  the 
ofiicers  of  his  squadron.  The  petty  ofr 
cers  and  sailors  of  the  visiting  ships  have 
been  no  less  cordially  entertained  by  the 
American  bluejackets,  and  the  cruisers 
themselves  have  been  objects  of  interest- 
to  crowds  of  enthusiastic  sightseers.  The 
warmth  of  the  welcome  extended  to  the 
visitors,  and  the  evident  sincerity  of  the 
pleasure  and  interest  expressed  by  Prince 
Louis  and  his  companions  in  everything 
American,  are  a  striking  index  of  the 
deep  feeling  of  friendship  existing  be- 
tween the  two  peoples.  Every  visit  like 
this  of  Prince  Louis  is  to  be  welcomed 
as  helping  to  cement  the  friendship  and 
to  strengfthen  an  alliance  none  the  less 
real  because  purely  informal. 

« 

The  Revolt  Against  the 
Bosses 

Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Bryce  in  "  The 
American  Commonwealth "  thus  de- 
scribed the  Boss  and  the  dangers  to  free 
institutions  threatened  by  the  public  en- 
durance of  his  authority :  "  He  generally 
avoids  publicity,  preferring  the  substance 
to  the  pomp  of  power,  and  is  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  he  sits,  like  a  spider, 
hidden  in  the  midst  of  his  web."  Mr. 
Bryce  pointed  out  the  real  secret  of  the 
boss's  power — a  large  section  of  voters 
who  "  once  they  have  joined  a  party  will 
vote  at  the  bidding  of  its  local  leaders, 
however  personally  unworthy."  And  he 
indicated  the  remedy.  This  section,  he 
said, "  could  be  overthrown  and  bossdom 
extirpated,  were  the  better  citizens  to 
maintain  unbroken  through  a  series  of 
elections  that  unity  and  vigor  of  acti<m 
of  which  they  have  at  rare  moments,  and 
under  the  impulse  of  urgent  duty,  shown 
themselves  capable." 

Thus  Mr.  Bryce  found  his  hope  for  the 
American  Commonwealth  in  that  in  which 
the   defeated  candidate  for   Governor 
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of  Ohio  sees  its  greatest  peril.  "The 
greatest  danger  now  confronting  the 
American  people,"  says  Mr.  Herrick,  "is 
the  readiness,  in  response  to  some  sud- 
den whim,  to  desert  party  principles  and 
follow  some  individual  who  claims,  some- 
times with  sincerity,  often  with  hypocrisy, 
to  represent  a  cause  that  is  higher  than 
party  fealty."  This  readiness  to  recog- 
nize "  a  cause  that  is  higher  than  party 
fealty  "  nearly  cost  the  Republican  par^ 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  elected 
Jerome  in  New  York  and  leaves  at  this 
writing  the  triumph  of  Tammany  in 
doubt,  overthrew  the  Republican  ring  in 
Philadelphia,  defeated  Senator  Gorman's 
game  in  Maryland  to  fasten  his  machine 
permanently  on  the  State,  and  converted 
a  Republican  plurality  in  Ohio  in  1904 
of  1 13,000  into  a  Democratic  plurality  in 
190S  of  over  50,000.  For  in  all  these' 
elections  alike  the  real  issue  was  between 
a  strong  man  undertaking  to  rule  the 
people  and  the  people  asserting  their 
rig^t  to  rule  themselves. 

Senator  Lodge  is  a  boss  of  agreeable 
personality — a  gentleman  of  culture,  a 
"  scholar  in  politics,"  against  whose  per- 
sonal integrity  no  suspicion  has  ever  been 
uttered.  But  he  has  undertaken  to  tell 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  what  they 
oug^t  to  wish  instead  of  asking  them 
what  they  do  wish,  and  every  vote  for 
Mr.  Whitney  was  less  a  vote  for  reci- 
procity than  a  vote  against  the  spirit 
and  methods  of  a  political  dictator. 
In  New  York  City  Mr.  Murphy  cannot 
be  charged  with  directly  filching  from 
the  city  treasury.  The  methods  of 
Tweed  are  not  his  methods.  But  be- 
hind him  are  corporations  whose  hope  of 
illicit  gains  lies  in  controlling  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  which 
determines  appropriations,  lets  contracts, 
and  votes  franchises.  The  vote  for  Mr. 
Hearst  was  a  vote  of  indignant  protest 
against  boss  and  corporate  control,  in- 
creased by  the  forces  of  popular  discon- 
tent and  impossible  idealism.  If  the 
Republican  party  had  not  been  as  boss- 
ridden  as  the  Democratic,  if  Mr.  Ivins 
had  been  spontaneously  nominated,  and 
he  and  Mr.  Jerome  had  conducted 
together  the  campaign  against  bossism 
which  they  conducted  separately,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  he,  not  Mr. 


Hearst,  would  now  be  contesting  Mr. 
McClellan's  claim  to  the  Mayoralty. 

Whatever  confusion  there  may  be  in 
the  Mayoralty  campaign,  there  is  none  re- 
specting the  campaign  which  Mr.  Jerome 
waged  alone  against  the  bosses  of  both 
the  great  political  parties.  The  enthusi- 
astic support  accorded  to  him,  and  hb 
triumphant  election,  happily  demonstrate 
beyond  possibility  of  question  that  New 
York  City  has  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  men  who  see  in  honest  admin- 
istration of  office  "  a  cause  that  is  higher 
than  party  fealty."  In  Philadelphia  the 
gas  ring,  which  Mr.  Bryce  so  caustically 
exposed  fifteen  years  ago,  had  grown  in 
audacity  and  rapacity ;  the  bosses  of 
Philadelphia  stole  directly  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  were  not  estopped  because  pes- 
tilence followed  as  an  incident  of  their 
robbery.  Never  before  in  America,  no- 
where else  in  America,  has  the  issue 
between  party  fealty  and  the  cause  of 
honest  government  been  more  clearly 
put.  Fortunately,  the  citizens'  party  had 
as  their  leader  the  head  of  the  existing 
city  government — a  man  who  could  not 
be  bulldozed,  who  dared  meet  force  with 
force,  and  who  by  the  vigor  of  his 
measures  secured  tiie  first  measurably 
honest  election  that  Philadelphia  has  had 
for  many  years.  In" Maryland  Mr.  Gor- 
man's constitutional  amendment,  unlike 
the  amendments  in  the  Southern  States 
which  it  hypocritically  pretended  to 
copy  but  did  not,  would,  if  carried,  have 
g^ven  the  boss  and  his  henchmen  per- 
manentiy  the  power  to  determine  who 
might  and  who  might  not  vote  in  the 
State.  This  astute  attempt  to  use  the 
Southern  passion  for  a  pure  ballot  in  a 
scheme  to  establish  a  corrupt  ballot 
aroused  the  indignation  of  voters  in 
Maryland  who  could  see  in  the  freedom 
and  purity  of  the  suffrage  "  a  cause  that 
is  higher  than  party  fealty,"  and  the 
result  of  the  election  is  no  less  a  defeat 
of  bossism  than  is  the  result  of  the  sim- 
ultaneous elections  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  In  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Herrick 
in  Ohio  various  causes  combined,  but 
underlying  them  all  was  this  same  re- 
fusal of  party  voters  to  follow  blindly 
their  party  leaders.  The  boldness  of 
Secretary  Taft's  defiance  of  the  Cincin- 
nati boss  contributed  not  a  littie  to  this 
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result,  and,  whatever  Republicans  who 
put  party  fealty  above  all  other  causes 
may  think,  there  are  many  thousands  of 
voters  throughout  the  country  who  will 
find  a  new  cause  to  admire  him  for  the 
enemies  he  has  made.  It  will  not  be 
well  to  take  too  seriously  the  reported 
retirement  from  politics  of  Mr.  Cox  in 
Cincinnati  and  Mr.  Gorman  in  Mar>'- 
land ;  but  it  is  something  to  have  wrung 
from  them  such  beneficent  promises. 

The  secret  of  the  power  of  the  boss 
lies  in  his  control — 

Of  the  campaign  fund. 

Of  the  offices. 

Of  the  disposable  vote. 

By  the  tardily  awakened  sentiment 
against  corporate  contributions  to  the 
campaign  fund,  let  us  hoi>e  before  long 
to  be  enforced  by  a  law  prohibiting  such 
contributions  and  by  laws  requiring  a 
public  report  and  accounting  for  all  such 
funds,  the  first  element  of  the  boss's 
power  will  be  seriously  crippled.  By  the 
Civil  Service  regulations  the  second  has 
been  already  materially  lessened.  But 
more  important  to  the  boss  than  his  con- 
trol of  either  the  campaign  fund  or  the 
offices  is  his  control  of  the  disposable 
vote.  So  long  as  men  put  party  fealty 
above  every  other  cause,  so  long  the 
machine  which  nominates  will  also  gov- 
ern. Whenever  a  majority  of  American 
citizens  realize  that  principles  are  more 
important  than  party  organizations  and 
that  ethical  principles  are  more  important 
than  political  principles,  the  power  of  the 
boss  will  be  gone.  There  will  still  be 
political  leaders,  but  they  will  lead,  not 
drive  ;  and  they  will  study  to  represent 
their  party,  not  to  use  it.  For  tiie  last 
ten  years  the  country  has  been  under- 
going an  education  in  indep>endence  of 
voting.  The  first  McKinley-Bryan  cam- 
paign taught  a  great  many  Democrats 
that  a  cause  might  be  higher  than  party 
fealty ;  the  second  McKinley-Bryan 
campaign,  without  even  an  independent 
Democratic  ticket  to  furnish  a  means  for 
uniting  party  fealty  with  fealty  to  prin- 
ciple, deepened  the  lesson  and  increased 
the  number  of  pupils ;  the  Presidential 
election  of  1904  repeated  the  lesson, 
though  now  the  pupils  were  taken  from 
the  other  faction  of  the  Democratic  party. 
But  not  even  the  election  of  Mr.  Roose- 


velt in  1 904  made  so  clear  as  has  the  series 
of  State  and  municipal  elections  last  week 
the  issue  between  democracy  and  what 
we  may  call  bossocracy,  or  gave  so  good 
ground  for  the  faith  that  American  citi- 
zens will  fulfill  the  hopes  of  Mr.  Bryce 
and  prove  themselves  able  "  to  maintain 
unbroken  through  a  series  of  elections 
that  unity  and  vigor  of  action  of  which 
they  have  at  rare  moments,  and  under 
the  impulse  of  urgent  duty,  shown  them- 
selves capable." 

Football  Reform 

On  another  page  Dr.  J.  William  White, 
a  distinguished  physician  of  Philadelphia, 
closely  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  makes  a  vigorous  plea  for 
the  game  of  intercollegiate  and  inter- 
scholastic  football  as  it  is  at  present 
played  in  this  country.  He  thinks  the 
outcry  against  the  excessive  publicity,  the 
roughness  and  brutality,  the  personal 
encounters  and  personal  injuries,  -the 
cunning  and  dishonorable  "  profession- 
alism "  which  are  very  widely  supposed 
to  accompany  it,  is  exaggerated  and  un- 
justifiable. He  believes  the  critics  of 
the  game  are  either  ignorant  of  the  tzcts. 
or  timid  in  their  fears,  or  are  in  general 
opposed  to  all  virile  athletics  and  physi- 
cal development.  If  we  could  accede 
to  his  premises,  we  should  adopt  his 
conclusions.  But  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  he  presents  very  Httle  corroborative 
evidence  in  support  of  his  plea.  Indeed. 
it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  weight  of 
testimony  is  almost  entirely  against  him. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  Those  who  are 
most  interested  in  football,  either  as 
players,  or  "coaches,"  or  members  of 
athletic  committees,  or  expert  sporting 
reporters,  are  the  ones  who  have  roost 
to  say  regarding  serious  physical  injuries 
and  tricky,  "  semi-professional,"  or  un- 
sportsmanlike methods  of  play.  Messrs. 
Walter  Camp  and  J.  E.  Owsley,  of  Vale. 
Dr.  Hillebrand  and  Professor  Fine,  of 
Princeton,  and  Mr.  William  T.  Reid, 
Jr.,  of  Harvard,  recently  met  President 
Roosevelt  in  Washington,  at  his  in\'ita- 
tion,  to  confer  as  to  what  can  be  dooe 
to  "  reduce  the  element  of  brutality  in 
play  "  on  the  football  "  gridiron."  Some 
of  these  gentlemen,  as  every  football 
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enthusiast  knows, have  be<>n  great  players 
themselves ;  all  of  them  are  tireless  and 
influential  supporters  of  various  forms  of 
intercollegiate  athletics.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  their  conference  they  issued  the 
following  signed  statement :  "  At  a  meet- 
ing with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  it  was  agreed  that  we  consider  that 
an  honorable  obligation  exists  to  carry  out 
in  spirit  the  rules  of  the  game  of  football 
relating  to  roughness,  holding,  and  foul 
play ;  and  the  active  coaches  of  our  uni- 
versities, being  present  with  us,  pledged 
themselves  to  so  r^ard  it  and  to  do  their 
utmost  to  carry  out  that  obligation." 
Such  statements  and  such  pledges  are 
not  made  under  such  circumstances 
unless  the  evils  concerned  are  very  real 
and  very  acute.  In  any  newspaper  which 
contains  trustworthy  and  carefully  col- 
lected "  sporting  news  "  daily  items  ap- 
pear during  the  football  season  which 
justify  a  suspicion  if  not  a  belief  that 
college  football  has  gone  beyond  the 
point  of  healthful  muscular  and  physical 
development  in  its  strain  upon  the  t>odies 
of  the  players.  Every  amateur  athlete, 
whether  he  plays  baseball,  football,  ten- 
nis, or  golf,  whether  he  rows,  or  sails  a 
"  twenty-five  footer,"  whether  he  runs  a 
motor-car  or  motor-boat,  whether  he 
boxes  or  rides  across  country,  knows 
that  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  reports  of 
athletic  events  are  accurate  and  fair. 
We  quote  from  some  of  the  football  des- 
patches in  the  "Sun "for November  11 : 

Middletown,  Conn.,  November  10. — Wes- 
leyan  and  Williams  meet  to-morrow  on 
Andros  field.  .  .  .  The  eleven,  however,  is 
in  a  rather  crippled  condition.  Bailey,  the 
full-back,  who  won  fame  in  the  Columbia 
game  early  in  the  season,  has  injured  his  leg 
and  will  not  be  in  the  game.  Cunningham, 
a  star  end  and  drop  kicker,  is  out  of  the 
game,  as  is  Jack  Reiter,  a  brother  of 
"  Bosey."  Van  Surdam,  the  All  New  Eng- 
land quarter-back  for  last  year,  is  also  on  the 
retired  list  Munson,  one  of  the  half-backs, 
dislocated  his  elbow  the  middle  of  the  week, 
and  his  absence  will  be  felt. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  November  10.— In  spite 
of  Amherst's  almost  hopelessly  crippled 
team,  which  resulted  from  the  fierce  game 
with  Holy  Cross  last  week.  Coach  Hart 
aays  that  the  eleven  best  players  on  the 
squad  will  line  up  against  the  victorious 
Dartmouth  team.  .  .  .  Captain  Hubbard,  for 
the  first  time  since  be  entered  college,  has 
been  in  a  critical  condition  through  injuries, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  will  be  in  the 


line-up  against  the  Hanover  representatives 
when  the  game  is  called. 

Such  accounts  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  college  teams  are  unhappily  too 
familiar  to  every  reader  who  follows  the 
records  of  the  game  with  care  and 
interest. 

Again,  is  it  true  that  the  criticism  of 
present-day  football  methods  comes 
chiefly  from  the  intellectuals — from  those 
"  black-coated,  stiff-jointed,  soft-muscled, 
paste-complexioned  "  persons  who  have 
no  interest  in  physical  exercise  and 
manly  sports  ?  We  think  not.  The  con- 
ference at  Washington,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  is  a  distinct  indication 
that  the  President,  than  whom  there  is 
no  sounder  advocate  of  the  mens  sana  in 
corpore  sano  idea  in  this  country  to^ay, 
believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  foot- 
ball reform.  Dr.  White  quotes  a  para- 
graph from  an  admirable  speech  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  on  football  as  testimony  that 
"  broken  arms  and  collar-bones "  are 
negligible  when  compared  with  the  cour- 
age and  hardihood  which  football  de- 
velops. "  But,"  added  the  President,  in 
the  same  speech — a  fact  which  Dr.  White 
omits  to  mention — "  when  these  injuries 
are  inflicted  by  others,  either  wantonly 
or  of  set  desigrn,  we  are  .confronted  by 
the  question,  not  of  damage  to  one  man's 
body,  but  of  damage  to  the  other  man's 
character.  Brutality  in  playing  a  game 
should  awaken  the  heartiest  and  most 
plainly  shown  contempt  for  the  player 
guilty  of  it,  especially  if  this  brutality  is 
coupled  with  a  low  cunning  in  committing 
it  without  getting  caught  by  the  umpire. 
I  hope  to  see  both  graduate  and  under- 
graduate opinion  come  to  scorn  such  a 
man  as  one  guilty  of  base  and  dishonora- 
ble action,  who  has  no  place  in  the  regard 
of  gallant  and  upright  men."  What 
stronger  implicit  testimony  can  there  be 
that  the  tendency  of  college  football  to- 
day has  been  to  lower  the  standards  of 
honor  and  fair  play  ?  If  explicit  testi- 
mony is  desired,  it  will  be  found  in  a 
recent  editorial  of  "The  Harvard  Bul- 
letin," the  athletic  organ  of  Harvard 
graduates.  "  Something  is  the  matter 
with  a  game,  "says  the  "  Bulletin,"  "which 
grows  more  and  more  uninteresting  every 
year;  which  takes  the  time  and  atten- 
tion, not  only  of  the  players,  but  also  of 
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the  undergraduates  as  a  body,  until  for 
weeks  they  talk  and  think  about  nothing 
but  football ;  which  requires  the  constant 
attendance  of  skilled  surgeons,  who- con- 
duct on  the  field  what  one  of  the  most 
eminent  has  called  '  a  hospital  clinic ;' 
which  injures  men  so  that  they  are  crip- 
pled for  weeks,  and,  in  somb  cases, 
made  permanently  unfit  for  athletic  exer- 
cise. .  .  .  Why  are  men  coached  to 
'  slug '  and  to  violate  the  rules,  with  the 
reservation  that  they  must  not  be  seen 
by  the  officials  ?  We  know  that  players 
are  so  coached.  .  .  .  We  do  not  want 
young  men  in  the  American  colleges  to 
play  ladylike  games,  or  to  give  up  any 
form  of  athletics  because  it.  may  cause 
injuries.  .  .  .  When,  however,  a  game 
becomes  so  dangerous  that  several  play- 
ers are  sure  to  be  hurt  in  every  contest 
between  two  teams,  it  is  time  to  admit 
that  something  is  wrong." 

The  Outlook  neither  hop>es  nor  expects 
to  see  intercollegiate  football  abolished ; 
it  does  hope  to  see  its  present  spirit  and 
methods  radically  modified  and  definitely 
improved.  But  if  the  game  is  not  modi- 
fied and  improved,  if  its  vicious  tenden- 
cies are  not  checked,  it  is  perfectly  sure 
to  be  abolished  by  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  Those  who,  like  Dr.  White  and 
The  Outlook,  sincerely  admire  football 
as  a  g^me,  but  who  deplore  it  as  a  gladia- 
torial contest,  must  do  something  to  save 
it     A  policy  of  laissez  faire  will  not  do. 

Dr.  Johnson,  whom  Dr.  White  calls 
to  his  aid  in  pleading  for  the  innocence 
of  the  game  of  football,  was  once  discuss- 
ing the  advisability  of  second  marriages, 
and  was  vigorously  defending  them. 
He  related  the  experience  of  a  friend 
who  contracted  a  second  marriage,  al- 
though his  first  wife  had  made  his  life 
notoriously  miserable  by  her  shrewish 
temper.  "  Even  that,"  said  Dr.  John- 
son, "  was  a  case  where  hope  triumphed 
over  experience."  Dr.  White's  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  realm  of  foot- 
ball are  unquestioned;  we  join  him  in 
his  admiration  of  the  finer  qualities  of  the 
game ; '  and  we  willingly  leave  him  to 
make  his  appeal  to  our  readers,  with  the 
simple  observation  that  in  attempting  to 
quiet  the  criticism  of  its  vices  by  assum- 
ing that  those  vices  if  left  alone  will 
cure  themselves,  he  b  in  danger  of  per- 


mitting his  hopes  to  override  his  expe- 
rience. 

The  Book  of  a  Hero 

If  it  is  true,  as  Dr.  Jowett  held,  that 
the  best  way  to  teach  ethics  is  through 
biography,  it  is  also  true  that  the  lives 
of  brave   men   and  women  afford  Ae 
most  inspiring  material  for  the  making 
of  brave  men  and  women.    There  ought 
to  be  in  every  school,  as  in  every  home, 
a  small  library  of  heroism,  which  should 
contain  the  stories,  not  only  of  the  heroes 
of  mythology — the  colossal  figures  fash- 
ioned by  the  imagination  of  men  to  ex- 
press the  highest  daring  of  purpose  and 
achievement — but  of  patient,  enduring, 
victorious  men  and  women  in  all  the 
walks  of  life.     In  such  a  library  Profes- 
sor  Edwin   Mims's   "  Sidney   Lanier " 
would  surely  find  a  place.    It  belongs, 
as  a  piece  of  writing,  with  the  very  best 
in  the  American  Men  of  Letters  Series ; 
it  belongs,  indeed,  with  the  best  Ameri- 
can biograi^y.     It  is  an  admirable  piece 
of  discriminating,  judicious,  intelligent, 
and    sympathetic    interpretation.     The 
story  of  a  Southern  man  told  by  a  South- 
ern man,  it  rises  at  once  above  the  mists 
of  provincialism  into   the  clear  air  of 
universal  standards  and  ideals.     There 
is  not  a  touch  in  the  book  of  that  beset 
ting  limitation   of  the   older   Southern 
writers,  against  which  Poe  protested  and 
which  Lanier  himself  fought  all  his  life, 
of  judging  a  man,  not  by  the  standards 
of  his  art,  but  by  the  standards  of  a 
locality.     Thirty-four  years  ago  the  ed- 
itor of  the  "  Southern  Magazine  "  wrote : 
"  We  shall  not  have  a  literature  until  we 
have  a  criticism  which  can  justify  its 
claims  to  be  deferred  to,  .  .  .  courage- 
ous enough  to  condemn  bad  art  and  bad 
workmanship,  no  matter  whose    it  be; 
to  say,  for  instance,  to  more  dian  half 
the  writers  in  these  volumes,  'Ladies, 
you  may  be  all  that  is  good,  noble,  and 
fair ;  you  may  be  the  pride  of  society 
and  the  lights  of  your  homes ;  so  far  as 
you  are  Southern  women  our  hearts  are 
at  your  feet — but  you  have  neither  the 
genius,  the  learning,  nor  the  judgment 
to  qualify  you  for  literature.'  "     Lanier, 
writing  to  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne   two 
years  later  regarding  a  popular  Southern 
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novel,  said :  "  From  all  I  can  hear,  'tis  a 
most  villainous  poor,  pitiful  piece  of 
work ;  and  so  far  from  endeavoring  to 
serve  the  South  by  blindly  plastering  it 
with  absurd  praises,  I  think  all  true  pa- 
triots oi^t  to  unite  in  redeeming  the 
land  from  the  imputation  that  such  books 
are  rejgarded  as  casting  honor  upon  the 
section.  God  forbid  we  should  really 
be  brought  so  low  as  that  we  must  per- 
force brag  of  such  works ;  and  God  be 
merciful  to  that  man  (he  is  an  Atlanta 
editor)  who  boasted  that  sixteen  thou- 
sand of  these  books  had  been  sold  in 
the  South  I"  Professor  Mims  has  long 
been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  South  in 
his  sympathetic  but  perfectly  frank  deal- 
ing with  Southern  books  and  literature, 
and  no  man  of  his  generation  has  ren- 
dered a  greater  service  to  the  Southern 
people. 

Sidney  Lanier  is  a  figure  whom  the 
writers  of  the  future  will  delight  to  repro- 
duce in  a  long  series  of  portraits,  for, 
like  Keats,  he  is  one  of  those  "  inheritors 
of  unfxrifilled  renown  "  whose  fate  it  has 
been  to  accomplish  much  but  to  suggest 
more,  and  to  invest  rare  and  beautiful 
gifts  with  the  pathos  of  arrested  develop- 
ment and  of  early  death.  Like  Timrod, 
Hayne,  and  the  rest  of  the  g^roup  of 
gifted  young  men  who  promised  so  much 
for  the  literature  of  the  South  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war,  Lanier  was 
swept  bare  of  all  possessions  by  the  tide 
which  devastated  the  section  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi,  and  which 
left  little  behind  save  dismantled  homes, 
abandoned  fields,  heroic  memories,  and 
a  capital  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
upon  which  the  South  was  to  draw  in 
the  splendid  story  of  courage  and  endur- 
ance which  it  wrote  in  the  succeeding 
quarter  of  a  century.  Lanier,  as  a  Con- 
federate soldier,  had  already  proved  hb 
courage,  and  he  went  through  an  unusu- 
ally painful  period  of  uncertainty  before 
he  discovered  his  vocation ;  bearing  him- 
self with  a  steadfastness  and  patience 
which  stamped  him  at  the  very  beginning 
as  a  man  of  rare  character  as  well  as  of 
rare  gifts.  The  very  richness  of  his 
nature  and  the  variety  of  his  interests 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  early  develop- 
ment. Music  and  poetry,  so  near  akin 
in  their  spirit  and  function,  so  far  apart 


in  their  methods,  called  him  with  voices 
of  almost  equal  authority.  He  became 
a  flute-player  of  such  excellence  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  could 
have  attained  the  highest  distinction  with 
that  instrument  had  he  chosen  to  follow 
the  profession  of  the  practical  musician. 
The  science  of  music,  its  art  and  its 
history,  he  mastered  probably  as  thor- 
oughly as  any  man  of  his  time  in  America, 
and  the  portraits  and  statues  of  the 
future  which  will  most  perfectly  interpret 
him  will  show  him  with  the  flute  at  his 
lips. 

When,  after  many  vicissitudes,  post- 
ponements, and  disappointments,  he 
found  his  place  and  his  opportunity*,  his 
work  in  the  Peabody  Library  in  Bald- 
more  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
his  education  in  the  field  of  literary 
scholarship  was  prodigious.  It  would 
have  been  severe  for  a  man  in  perfect 
health ;  for  a  semi-invalid  it  was  nothing 
short  of  heroic ;  for  at  the  time  of  Lanier's 
connection  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity as  a  lecturer,  and  when  he  was 
writing  his  most  characteristic  work  in 
prose  and  verse,  disease  had  already 
laid  its  hand  upon  him  and  was  steadily 
reducing  his  vitality.  For  seven  years 
he  looked  death  in  the  face ;  and  it  was 
significant  of  the  gallantry  of  the  man 
that  he  wrote  one  of  his  noblest  poems 
on  his  death-bed,  flinging  his  really 
splendid  "  Sunshine  "  full  in  the  face  of 
death.  It  is  this  story  of  heroic  work, 
heroic  patience,  and  heroic  sweetness 
that  will  endear  Lanier  to  all  generations 
of  Americans  and  invest  his  career  with 
more  than  literary  interest.  In  dignity, 
refinement,  courage,  gentleness,  and  rich 
endowment  he  already  stands  among  the 
first  Americans.  He  fell  short,  as  Pro- 
fessor Mims  frankly  and  very  clearly 
points  out,  of  the  highest  poetic  achieve- 
ment because  he  never  completely  mas- 
tered the  poetic  form;  but  in  "The 
Marshes  of  Glynn,"  "  Sunrise,"  "  Com," 
and  other  pieces  he  showed  the  posses- 
sion of  a  quality  of  imagination  which 
no  other  American  poet,  save  possibly 
Whitman  in  two  or  three  poems,  has 
revealed.  It  is  imjwssible  to  read  "  The 
Marshes  of  Glynn  "  aloud  without  being 
aware  at  once  of  its  verbal  defects  and 
of  the  flood-tide  of  imagination  which 
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lifts  and  bears  it  forward   to  a  great 
vision. 

Such  a  story  as  that  of  Lanier  puts  to 
shame  the  morbid  self-consciousness  of 
egotistical  men  and  women  of  literary 
taste,  but  of  slight  literary  power,  who 
are  always  bewailing  their  lack  of  oppor- 
tunities and  denouncing  their  age.  Lanier 
wasted  no  time  in  reproaches,  spent  none 
of  his  energy  on  self  pity,  but  heroically 
accepted  such  tools  as  were  put  into  his 
hands,  worked  with  the  highest  con- 
science and  the  finest  courage  on  the 
material  within  his  reach,  and  has  left  a 
few  poems  of  p>ermanent  value  and  the 
tradition  of  a  gallantry  as  inspiring  as 
that  of  Chevalier  Bayard  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney. 


Face  to  Face 

The  bitter  outcry  of  Carlyle,  "  If  God 
would  only  sp)eak  again  in  diese  days  as 
he  has  spoken  in  other  days  I"  has  risen 
many  times  from  many  hearts.  God 
spoke  to  Abraham,  to  Moses,  to  Elijah, 
to  Paul,  to  Augustine,  to  John  Knox ; 
why  has  he  become  silent  when  the 
world  so  sorely  needs  guidance  and 
heartening?  "If  God  would  only  speak!" 
is  the  passionate  cry  of  many  an  over- 
burdened man  and  woman  at  the  very 
moment  when  God  is  speaking.  It  is 
so  much  easier  to  hear  the  still,  small 
voice  in  a  past  the  tumult  and  turmoil 
of  which  have  died  into  silence,  than  to 
hear  that  voice  in  the  uproar  of  the  pres- 
ent ;  to  see  the  divine  guidance  when 
the  long  path  lies  clear  in  history  as  an 
upland  road  on  a  keen  November  morn- 
ing, than  to  see  it  as  it  unfolds  step  by 
step  at  our  feet  I  Moreover,  God  uses 
many  languages,  and  continually  ap- 
proaches new  generations  of  men  in  new 
forms  of  speech;  so  that  each  genera- 
tion must  master  a  new  tongue  if  it 
would  undei  stand  the  divine  message. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  sound  like  a  voice  out 
of  heaven,  sometimes  a  vision  of  an  angel 
in  the  night,  sometimes  a  dream  of  a 
ladder  reaching  to  the  skies,  sometimes 
the  burning  of  a  bush  which  is  not  con- 
sumed, sometimes  the  roar  of  overwhelm- 
ing waves  and  thundering  heavens, 
sometimes  a  breath  of  consuming  wrath, 


and  sometimes  a  great  peace.  In  a 
thousand  ways  God  speaks  to  men  in 
an  intercourse  and  fellowship  which  is 
never  broken  for  an  instant;  in  the 
circle  of  which  all  men  are  included, 
whether  prophets,  poets,  kings,  and 
saints,  or  fishermen  and  outcasts ;  which 
includes  the  good  and  the  bad  in  the 
same  infinite  compassion  and  love. 

For  God    speaks   as   distinctly  and 
directly  to  the  man  in  his  sins  as  in  his 
holiest  moments ;  and  exposure,  punish- 
ment, and  shame  are  as  much  and  as 
truly  evidences  of  his  presence  as  honor 
and  influence  and  the  happiest  rewards 
of  the  pure  life.     When  sins  are  uncov- 
ered   and  men   brot^ht   to    judgment, 
God's  voice   is   heard  as  distinctly  as 
when  the  same  voice   said,  above  the 
waters  of  baptism,  "  This  is  my  beloved 
Son."    When   exposure    and    disgrace 
overtake  men  of  p>osition  and  reputation, 
God's  voice  says,  "  These  are  my  chil- 
dren ;  I  will  not  suffer  them  to  sink  to 
the  lowest  pit ;  they  shall  be  saved  as  by 
fire."     It  is  the  infinite  tenderness  no 
less  than  the  infinite  justice  that  over- 
takes men  who  have  lost  the  way  and 
are  selling  their  souls  in  the  desert  of 
greed  and  ambition  and  love  of  power. 
Happy   is    the   man   whose   evil    deed 
comes  to  the  light  and  confronts  him 
on    the  highway    before   he   has   fpmt 
over  the  final    precipice   into   the    pit; 
and  happy  is  the  community  when  its 
moral    diseases  reveal  themselves ;  for 
it  is  better  to  be  outwardly  loathsome 
for  a  time  than  to  be  inwardly  vile  and 
no  physician  the  wiser  I    God  is  speak- 
ing in  these  recent  years  in  no  uncertain 
sound,  and  herein,  rather  than  any  pros- 
perity of  lands  or  factories  or  ships,  lies 
the  good  fortune  of  our  time.     Throi^ 
the  deafening  noise  of  machinery  and 
trade  and  pleasure  come  once  more  those 
divine  tones  which,  whether  in  righteous 
indignation  or  in  yearning  tenderness, 
are  the  precious  evidence  of  the  sonship 
of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of  God.    The 
happy  hour  for  the  prodigal  was  not  that 
which  found  him  feasting  with  his  fellows, 
crowned  with  flowers  and  lying  in  the 
arms  of  pleasure ;  but  that  which  came  to 
him  when  he  herded  with  the  swine,  and 
his  father's  voice  suddenly  called  him 
from  the  far  country  home. 
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WITH  THE  CAUCASIAN 
REVOLUTIONISTS 


BY  ERNEST  POOLE 


THE  Middle  Ages  dashed  into  a 
modern  revolution,  in  the  most 
romantic,  rockiest,  richest,  warm- 
est dominion  of  Russia : — 

I  lay,  with  my  interpreter  Ivanoff,  on 
the  upper  deck  of  a  Black  Sea  coaster. 
The  stars  hung  close  above,  the  air  was 
soft  and  balmy,  though  this  was  only 
March,  and  above  in  Russia  all  was  still 
ice  and  snow.  Down  in  the  steerage 
behind  lay  a  tangled  mass  of  Armenians, 
Persians,  Russians,  Caucasians,  Turks — 
sleeping,  gambling,  smoking,  drinking, 
jabbering.  Around  us  sat  a  score 
of  g^y  Caucasian  students  homeward 
bound  from  Odessa,  and  a  few  rich 
Greek  and  Armenian  merchants,  a  Cir- 
cassian prince  and  his  young  Caucasian 
bride — of  such  marvelous  dark  beauty 
that  I  was  ready  at  once  to  believe  the 
old  saying — "The  Caucasian  women 
are  the  diamonds  of  Russia."  The 
students,  too,  were  strikingly  hand- 
,  some  in  their  brilliant  uniforms;  they 
had  all  struck  at  the  University  and 
were  rushing  home  to  fight.  "All 
classes,"  cried  one  of  them,  "  are  ris- 
ing I  In  a  few  months  our  beautiful 
mountains  will  all  be  free  I"  The  moun- 
tains, dark  and  silent,  towered  out  of 
the  waves  close  to  our  left;  we  caught 
dim  glimpses  of  turreted  castles  and 
quaint  fishing  hamlets.  The  students 
sang  wild  old  mountain  ballads,  the 
music  warm  and  throbbing  with  the  hot 
blood  of  the  south,  but  sad  with  the 
eternal  minor  note  of  Asia.  They  told 
me,  through  Ivanoff,  what  thrilling  scenes 
I  should  witness,  told  stories  and  legends 
of  love,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  of  patri- 
otism, tyranny,  Siberia.  The  princess 
gazed  up  at  the  mountains  and  listened, 
and  under  her  black  mantiUa  you  could 
see  her  big  eyes  sparkle. 

"  Is  this  all  real  ?"  I  asked  the  Amer- 
ican Consul  in  Batoum.  I  told  him  the 
stories  I  had  heard.  "  Wonderful  stories 


to  write  1"  I  ended,  desperately.  "  But 
the  magazines  simply  won't  believe 
them  1" 

"  Well,"  said  the  Consul,  smiling, 
"write  just  what  you  see  yourself. 
Here  in  Batoum  we've  had  one  general 
strike,  two  big  revolutionist  parades, 
one  frightful  massacre  of  men,  women, 
and  children  by  Cossacks,  and  now  we 
have  five  thousand  Cossacks  and  regu- 
lars camp^  all  around  us,  the  province 
is  under  martial  law,  and  deep  beneath 
it  all  a  secret  revolutionary  committee  is 
absolutely  running  the  town.  They  show 
wonderfiU  power ;  they  are  made  up  of 
all  classes,  from  princes  and  doctors 
and  lawyers  to  workmen  and  peasants ; 
they  give  orders,  they  try  criminals,  they 
punish  for  all  kinds  of  offenses.  An 
offender  gets  three  anonymous  warnings, 
and  then,  if  he  continues  his  offense,  he 
is  shot  on  the  street.  Five  have  been 
shot  in  the  last  week ;  one  was  killed  last 
night  right  here  below  my  window.  Oh, 
you  will  see  enough  1" 

That  afternoon,  with  the  prince  and 
his  wife  and  two  students,  we  drove 
twenty  miles  through  soft  green  valleys 
white  with  spring  blossoms.  We  saw 
entirely  different  races  of  peasants, 
Kurds  and  Caucasians,  with  different 
cabins,  different  languages,  different  re- 
ligions; Mohammedan  mosques  near 
Greek  churches,  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon a  funeral  procession  of  men  in  long 
gowns  and  with  uncut  hair— the  Douko- 
bors.  Poverty  everywhere.  Little  chil- 
dren ran  out  by  the  score  and  scampered 
often  half  a  mile  behind  the  carriage 
b^ging  for  just  one  kopeck  more.  The 
cabins  looked  cheerless  and  bare  inside ; 
catde,  pigs,  and  people  all  in  one  room 
with  uneven  dirt  floor.  "  And  still  they 
raise  the  taxes  1"  cried  one  of  the  stu- 
dents. "  Do  you  wonder  they  are  ready 
to  fight  ?" 

They  were  ready.     You  could  see  it 
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in  their  eyes  as  they  told  of  Government 
oppression  and  Cossack  outrage — the 
same  acts  that  cause  Kentucky  lynchings, 
only  here  no  lynchings  happened;  the 
courts  had  laughed  and  would  not  punish, 
and  the  feelings  were  all  pent  up  ready 
to  burst  At  dinner  our  thin  but  gigantic 
waiter  told  us  a  hideous  story — his  own 
litde  niece  the  sufferer.  We  heard  more 
that  night  on  the  great  warm  docks,  in 
the  crooked,  narrow  streets,  in  long,  low 
drinking-rooms  full  of  men  of  all  races 
and  costumes — in  Russian  blouses,  or 
kilts,  or  flowing  robes  with  knives  stuck 
in  their  belts.  Asia  and  Europe  all 
mixed  in  together  boiling. 

Still  later,  to  our  hotel  room  came  one 
of  our  students  bringing  a  tall,  black- 
bearded  man  with  steady  gray  eyes. 
This  man  read  our  letters  from  Peters- 
burg revolutionists,  and  then  talked  long 
into  the  night,  telling  us  where  to  go, 
giving  us  more  letters,  and  promising  to 
have  word  sent  on  ahead  by  the  revolu- 
tionist underground  mail.  But  about  his 
own  committee  he  kept  silent.  We  had 
not  proved  ourselves  as  yet,  and  were 
evidently  to  be  watched  as  we  traveled. 

Long  after  midnight  I  lay  in  bed  in 
the  darkness,  aching  from  a  hundred  too 
vivid  impressions.  Suddenly  I  saw  by 
my  pillow  a  giant  of  a  figure,  a  dark  arm 
came  out,  and  I  felt  in  my  hand  the  cold 
steel  of  a  revolver.  I  rolled  out  of  bed — 
on  the  other  side. 

"  Ivanoff  t  Ask  this  man  what  he 
wants." 

With  exasperating  slowness  Ivanoff 
woke  up  and  questioned. 

"  Why — he's  our  waiter.  They  don't 
allow  guns  in  this  country.  He  bought 
this  from  a  French  steamer,  and  he  wants 
you  to  take  it  up  inland  and  kill  a  few 
Cossacks.     He  says  any  kind  will  do." 

Two  days  later  I  sat  in  a  narrow,  sway- 
ing dining-car  on  the  train  de  luxe  for 
Tiflis.  At  a  long  table  down  the  middle 
sat  some  forty  men,  beards  black  and 
gray  and  white,  but  always  beards.  Fifty 
years  ago  they  would  have  been  clan 
chieftains.  Since  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  they  were  simply  landowners. 
But  revolutionists  all  I  Their  sons  and 
brothers  and  fathers  had  been  killed  in 
a  war  they  hated ;  tr.eir  beloved  free  coun- 


try had  been  enslaved  sixty  years  back 
by  the  Russian  Czar  and  had  already 
been  squeezed  into  famines  and  riots  by 
the  tightening  grasp  of  Russian  despots ; 
their  property  was  insecure;  ju<^es, 
police,  and  Cossack  leaders  were  forever 
at  hand,  blackmailing,  bullying,  to  be 
kept  off  only  by  bribery — until  now  the 
richest  spot  in  Europe  was  choked  in  its 
struggle  to  civilization,  mines  undevel- 
oped and  vineyards  untended.  "We 
aie  beggars  sitting  on  bags  of  gold  I" 
cried  one  old  graybeard.  So  now  they 
were  going  to  Tiflis,  the  capital,  there  to 
meet  hundreds  of  others  from  all  parts 
of  the  mountains,  and  demand  a  consti- 
tution of  the  Czar  I 

In  looks  and  words  they  were  still 
clan  chieftains.  Rugged,  hairy  faces, 
sunburnt,  wrinkled,  glowing;  rough 
voices  talking  iasX  in  harsh  Georgian 
dialects;  long  coarse  woolen  gowns  of 
dull  red,  orange,  or  gray,  with  a  silver 
knife  at  the  waist  and  across  the  chest  a 
belt  for  cartridges — empty,  according  to 
the  hated  Russian  law;  long,  flowing 
sleeves,  big  fur  caps  or  hoods  or  turbans, 
heavy  capes  of  black  goatskin  thrown 
back  over  chairs.  And  frock  suits  and 
silk  hats  I  For  some  of  these  gay  Geor- 
gians had  been  in  Paris  when  news  came 
of  the  struggle.  Hats  were  tipped  far 
back,  faces  flushed  with  wine,  eyes 
gleamed  under  black  brows,  big  hands 
gestured.  The  Middle  Ages  dashed  into 
a  modem  revolution  1 

I  looked  outside.    The  conductor  wore 
a  knife  and  a  revolver.     At  the  stations 
the  little  newsboys,  shrieking  the  latest 
riot  sensation,  were  in  bri^t,  ragged 
mediaeval  dress;  the  loafers  who  gawked 
at  the  train  were  dressed  like  mountain 
bandits,  with  faces  to  match.     And   as 
we  thundered  up  the  valley,  the  long, 
soft  streams  of  light  from  the  setting  sun 
fell  on  gn^y  old  cliffs  and  castles  perched 
hig^  and  ready  to  topple  with  age,  on 
solemn  little  buffalo  oxen  draggling  caits 
whose  wheels  were  just  pieces  of  wood 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle.     More  queer 
bark  cabins  and  huts  of  rocks  and  di^- 
outs.     More  costumes,  fierce  faces,  and 
bristling    beards.      Romantic     gorges, 
precipices,  and  ravines.     And  all  batbed 
in  the  unreal  light  of  a  dream. 

Ivanoff   and    the   prince   were     now 
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boon  companions  with  a  rugged  old 
chief  whose  wide  gray  beard  flowed  over 
an  enormous  thick  chest,  whose  fists 
showed  big  and  hairy  in  his  loose  red 
sleeves.  As  IvanoflE  interpreted,  I  heard 
legends  and  myths  that  made  me  think 
of  Greece  and  Troy  and  Achilles — and 
always  of  Helen.  The  familiar  old  tales 
had  crept  northward  slowly  from  lip  to 
Up  through  the  centuries,  and  now.  ap- 
peared as  Caucasian  myths  with  vivid 
Caucasian  colors.  Then  I  heard  of  a 
famous  mountain  bandit  named  Darcia, 
who  had  lived  for  twenty  years  with  his 
band  of  sixty  in  mountain  caves,  had 
dressed  like  a  prince,  had  robbed  the 
rich,  and  was  forever  helping  the  poor. 
And  this  Robin  Hood  had  lived  and 
robbed  until  he  was  killed  six  months 
agol 

The  old  man  scowled,  and  his  voice 
grew  low  and  tense. 

"  Three  weeks  ago,"  he  cried,  "  a 
workman  came  to  me  bloody  and  black 
and  blue  from  Cossack  whips — whips 
with  iron  nails  for  lashes.  I  galloped 
to  the  place — a  railroad  crossing.  Four 
Cossacks  were  there  on  horseback. 
'  Why  did  you  beat  him  ?'  I  asked.  '  Do 
you  call  that  a  beating  ?'  asked  one  of 
them,  leering.  '  Why,  we  only  swung 
our  knouts  a  little.'  I  took  their  names 
and  wrote  to  their  Colonel.  No  answer. 
I  went  to  him,  and  asked  if  he  had  re- 
ceived it.  He  laughed.  '  Oh  yes,  I 
received  it'  I  asked  him  what  legal 
redress    there    was    for    this    outrage. 

•  Why,'  said  the  Colonel, '  what  harm  is 
there  in  beating  these  stupid  cattle? 
They  bother  me  with  hundreds  of  letters. 
I    bum    them    all    up.'     He   laughed. 

•  Since  the  Batoum  riot  we've  stopped 
usii^  firewood  here.     Paper  is  cheaper.' 

"  In  the  Batoum  riot  I  saw  a  boy  five 
years  old  imitating  the  men,  and  shout- 
ing, ♦  Down,  down,  down  with — '  he 
didn't  know  what  I  saw  six  Cossacks 
rush  on  him;  I  seized  him,  and  took 
him  to  the  Cossack  Colonel,  showed  the 
child's  face  bleeding,  told  of  scores  of 
women  and  children  I  had  seen  flogged 
by  his  men,  who  laughed  while  they  did 
it  '  Ha  I'  cried  the  Colonel,  who  was 
himself  still  wild  from  the  sight  of  blood. 
'  Now  we  know  their  sly  tricks !  Women 
and  children  to  rouse  sympathy  for  their 


cause  I  WeU,  I  tell  you  we  vrill  kill  all 
their  brats  till  the  parents  learn  their 
lesson  r  I  took  the  child  home ;  his 
mother,  who  had  been  half  dead  with 
terror,  fell  on  her  knees  and  kissed  both 
my  hands  and  then  my  boots,  sobbing, 
'I  shall  thank  you  all  my  life  I'  The 
child  had  been  out  with  his  nurse,  and 
had  gone  too  near  the  riot  and  the  nurse 
had  been  killed.  So  now  the  boy's 
father  and  two  uncles  and  grandfather — 
all  are  revolutionists  I  That's  how  they 
are  made  I" 

In  the  rich,  gay  streets  of  Tiflis  we  saw 
hundreds  of  chiefs  and  nobles — ^with 
such  women  I  Radiant  Persian  and 
Georgian  beauties,  some  in  the  latest 
Paris  gowns,  others  in  goigeous  old-time 
costumes,  laughing  from  carriages  by 
day,  and  by  night  tripping  up  the  broad 
stairs  at  the  opera.  Dreams  again  1 
But  then  we  wandered  through  steep, 
crooked  slum  streets,  and  saw  such  re- 
volting poverty  that  again  we  were  drawn 
back  to  reality. 

Cautiously  we  felt  our  way  till  we 
reached  the  real  revolutionist  leaders, 
and  then  we  set  forth  a  plan  which  had 
been  intrusted  to  us  by  certain  outside 
friends.  It  had  to  do  with  guns  and  cer- 
tain Black  Sea  ships  and  a  landing  at 
night  near  Batoum ;  a  plan  wild  as  the 
Caucasus  itself,  wild  as  the  Cossack 
outrages — ^but  no  wilder.  In  three  days 
it  took  shape,  and  a  secret  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  all  the  Caucasians  was 
arranged  for  a  night  one  week  distant. 
Meanwhile  those  frightful  stories  kept 
rolling  up  till  at  last  I  refused  to  believe 
them.  "  We  ask  you  to  believe  nothing," 
said  the  leader ;  "  go  and  see  for  your- 
self," and  he  mapped  out  a  week's  trip 
through  the  mountains. 

We  went  first  to  the  Governor  at 
Koutais.  Arrayed  in  frock  suits  and 
high  hats,  we  entered  the  anteroom, 
showed  my  credentials,  and  stood  wait- 
ing while  five  attaches  and  guards  sat 
watching,  as  though  for  possible  bombs. 
At  last  we  were  ushered  in.  Two  gigan- 
tic Cossack  guards  kept  close  behind, 
and  in  the  room  were  several  more. 
The  Governor  lay  back  in  a  deep  reclin- 
ing chair — an  old  prince,  with  soft  white 
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beard  flowing  down  over  his  richly  em- 
broidered blue  gown.  He  puffed  slowly 
at  the  stem  of  a  pipe  five  feet  long,  while 
a  kneeling  servant  tended  the  bowl. 
The  Governor's  little  blue  eyes  beamed 
benevolently.  He  said  he  was  glad  we 
had  not  come  sooner,  for  then  Koutais 
was  dangerous,  but  now  his  Cossacks 
had  made  all  peaceful.  We  would  find 
it  a  charming  old  town. 

Ivanoff  asked  if  he  had  any  objection 
to  our  visiting  the  villages  near  by. 

"  None  at  all,"  said  the  Governor. 
"  My  only  concern  is  for  your  own  safety. 
These  mountaineers  are  so  desperately 
poor  and  savage ;  they  have  a  most  pain- 
ful habit  of  plunging  a  big  knife  far  into 
your  vitals  and  then  twisting  it  in  a  way 
that  produces,  I  am  told,  excruciating 
agony.  I  was  a  boy  once  myself,  and  I 
have  a  feeling  that  you  will  not  heed  my 
warning.  But  if  you  do  go,  please  let  me 
know  just  where,  that  I  may  take  pre- 
cautions." 

So  quieting  was  the  courteous  old 
prince  that  again  I  b^^an  to  doubt  the 
stories.  I  watched  the  Cossacks  in  their 
camp,  and  never  have  I  seen  such  magnifi- 
cent horsemanship.  Hearty,  jovial,  good 
fellows  all,  they  seemed  to  fit  the  warm, 
balmy  spring  morning.  In  the  afternoon 
the  doubts  still  grew.  I  wandered  in 
and  out  of  the  steep,  narrow  streets,  saw 
those  picturesque  peasants  chatting  in  the 
street  markets,  driving  solemn-eyed  geese, 
nervous  turkeys,  and  stoical  oxen.  I 
peered  into  quaint,  dark  smithies  and 
booths  for  tailors,  carpenters,  shoe- 
makers. Buds,  flowers,  blossoms,  and 
leaves  everywhere ;  glimpses  of  distant 
hilltops  covered  with  turreted  ruins. 
Stolid  peasants  trudged  by  under  gray 
pigskins  of  wine.  A  water-carrier  sold 
riie  delicious  spring  water  for  a  tenth  of 
a  cent  from  the  leaf-covered  tankard  on 
his  back.  Long-haired  priests  rode  past 
on  mules.  And  such  girls  1  They  smiled 
from  dark  passages,  leaned  from  tiny 
balconies,  laughed  low,  rippling  laughter 
from  behind  garden  walls.  And  at  sun- 
set in  the  town  square  they  strolled  up 
and  down  under  the  sleepy  old  trees — 
girls  young  and  old,  dark  and  fair,  with 
bright  eyes  delightfully  busy,  for  the 
game  of  love  is  the  only  game  in  Georgia. 
The  handsome  men  with  fierce,  romantic 


eyes  looked  far  indeed  from  business. 
Flower-girls  moved  in  and  out,  the  band 
played,  a  soft,  hazy  new  moon  peeped 
down  through  the  trees.  The  birds 
chirped  sleepily. 

A  score  of  Cossacks  galloped  by  1 
And  then  from  these  same  gay  pe<q>le 
came  scowls  and  flashes  of  eyes  and 
angry  murmurs  which  rose  to  cries  of 
defiance ;  again  we  heard  snatches  of 
stories  that  made  one's  blood  boiL  The 
women  disappeared  at  nightfall,  and  when 
we  asked  the  reason  of  an  old  g^dener 
in  the  square, he  said  simply,  "Cossacks." 
The  men  gathered  in  groups,  and  the 
talk  grew  fiercer — "  Cossacks,  Cossacks, 
Cossacks  1"  Even  our  portly,  jovial 
landlord  grew  excited,  and  told  how  a 
cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  town  had  just 
beep  burned  to  the  ground  by  drunken 
Cossacks  at  midnight,  a  sick  woman  and 
her  baby  burned  to  ashes.  What  could 
you  do  ?  Nothing.  We  could  hear  the 
infantry  patrols  march  by,  a  hundred 
strong,  and  twice  we  heard  the  whoop 
and  clatter  of  Cossacks.  About  ten 
o'clock  in  rushed  our  bell-boy,  a  little 
chap  of  twelve.  One  cheek  had  a  black 
welt  and  was  swelling  fast,  and  the  boy 
was  still  shakingwith  terror.  "  I  couldn't  I 
I  couldn't  1"  he  kept  sobbing.  At  last 
we  made  him  speak.  "  I  >^as  in  a  nar- 
row street ;  an  old  woman  was  there ; 
three  Cossacks  grabbed  her.  One  laughed 
and  asked,  '  Old  girl,  where  is  your 
revolver  ?'  Then  they  all  laughed  and 
shouted,  '  Yes,  we  must  search  her,  she 
is  dangerous.'  But  she  wasn't  danger- 
ous at  all ;  she  was  only  old,  and  cried. 
They  grabbed  her  handkerchief  and  a 
silver  buckle,  and  then  one  of  them 
yelled,  '  Ha  1  a  revolver  1'  and  held  up 
something ;  but  I  saw  it  wasn't  a  revolver, 
but  a  silver  purse.  Then  they  saw  me 
and  kicked  over  the  old  woman  and  ran 
for  me,  and  I  ran ;  but  I  couldn't,  I 
couldn't  I  I  tried  to  climb  the  wall 
quick.  And  one  of  them  lashed  my  face 
as  I  got  on  top,  so  I  jumped  down  in  a 
garden  and  ran."  Again  he  was  sob- 
bing. Most  of  the  stories  we  heard  that 
night  cannot  be  mentioned.  What  a 
discreet  old  Governor  1 

The  next  morning  we  drove  fifteen 
miles  back  into  the  mountains,  and  there 
after  luncheon  I  lay  in  a  meadow  smok* 
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ing  my  cigar.  Around  me  the  valley 
was  white  with  blossoms,  the  gray  moun- 
tain-sides were  hazy  with  budding  green, 
above  shone  the  giant  white  peaks  and 
the  pure  snow-fields ;  the  sky  was  a  warm 
rich  blue.  How  quiet  it  was  t  Only 
tiny  sounds  of  life  in  the  warm  damp 
grass  under  my  head,  a  tinkle  from  the 
brook  that  slipped  under  a  ledge  of  rock 
and  red  roses ;  now  and  then  a  bird  gave 
a  chirp,  an  old  horse  cropped  noisily, 
wee  white  kids  frisked  round,  a  fool  of  a 
yellow  goose  kept  strutting  by.  Faintly 
from  across  the  river  came  cries  of  toy 
men  driving  slow  toy  oxen ;  the  river 
rippled  below,  and  over  on  the  other 
side  a  young  woman  was  washing  a 
speck  of  a  baby,  laughing  when  the 
baby  shut  its  eyes  and  cried. 

A  sudden  deep-rolling  clatter  of  hoofs  I 
Faint  yells,  oaths,  and  snatches  of  song. 
Across  the  river,  round  a  sharp  curve  in 
the  road,  swept  a  hundred  Cossacks. 
Huge  splendid  brutes  sitting  straight  in 
their  saddles — laughing,  joking,  yelling. 
As  they  passed  the  slow  peasant  ox-carts 
some  of  them  leaned  over  and  lashed  the 
oxen.  Glorious  savages  trained  from 
their  birth  to  violence,  trained  out  on  the 
steppes  two  hundred  thousand  strong, 
trained  to  be  the  Czar's  police  and  hold 
his  people  down. 

I  heard  quick  breaths,  and  a  little  girl 
of  ten  came  running  with  a  baby  in  her 
arms.  Close  by  me  she  stumbled  and 
pitched  into  a  deep  green  hollow.  A 
loud  sob  of  terror  I  I  ran  over  and 
stooped  to  lift  her,  and  she  gave  a  shak- 
ing breath  of  relief,  for  we  had  played 
together  all  that  lazy  noon  hour  when 
she  had  laughed  at  my  cigar — a  thing 
she  had  never  seen  before.  She  seized 
my  arm  now  and  stared  at  the  Cossacks 
as  at  devils.  I  led  her  off  to  the  inn 
where  Ivanoff  sat  talking,  and  then  we 
three  went  up  the  mountain-side  to  her 
father's  cabin. 

We  went  in.  It  was  gloomy;  there 
was  no  window,  and  at  first  we  could  see 
nothing  but  a  hummocky  dirt  floor,  In 
the  middle  was  a  gray,  smoldering  bon- 
fire ;  the  lazy  white  ringlets  rose  and 
vanished  among  sooty  rafters.  A  chain 
dangled  down  swinging  a  black  iron  pot 
into  the  smoke.  Along  one  wall  ran  a 
low   bench  of  split  logs  covered  with 


bedding  for  the  whole  family.  On  one 
end  of  the  bench  sat  a  withered  old 
woman  who  stooped  over  a  cradle,  laugh- 
ing and  making  grotesque  faces  at  some- 
thing inside.  The  rest  of  the  cabin  was 
bare  except  that  one  comer  was  railed 
off  for  cattle. 

The  litde  girl  stood  gazing  down  at 
a  huddled  white  figure  on  the  other  end 
of  the  bench.  It  was  the  figure  of  her 
fifteen-year-old  sister,  repeatedly  outraged 
by  a  band  of  Cossacks — dying. 

We  found  the  father,  tall  and  deep- 
chested,  with  black  beard,  red  turban 
and  brown  cloak,  a  poniard  stuck  in  the 
belt. 

"  When  I  rushed  to  the  Cossack  bar- 
racks," he  cried,  "the  Colonel  only 
grinned.  He  has  heard  hundreds  of 
these  things,  and  calls  them  jokes.  All 
he  said  was,  '  Point  out  the  men  who  did 
it.     I  can't  punish  a  whole  regiment' 

"When  I  came  home  and  told  this, 
my  younger  girl,  the  little  one  who 
brought  you — her  eyes  got  twice  as  big. 
She  took  me  behind  the  cabin,  and 
whispered,  'Can't  I  go?  I  saw  them. 
Can't  I  point  to  the  men  who  did  it  ?' 
I  took  her ;  but  the  big  Colonel  got  red, 
and  gave  her  a  shove  that  made  her  fall 
with  her  head  on  the  floor. 

"  What  right  has  the  Russian  Czar  to 
turn  loose  such  wolves  among  us  ?  But 
their  time  will  come  1  In  the  next  val- 
ley, last  week,  a  crowd  of  our  peasants 
waited  for  a  train.  On  it  were  two  hun- 
dred Cossacks.  Every  peasant  knew 
some  young  girl  who  had  been  beaten, 
or  worse.  The  train  came  rushing 
through  the  gorge  1  The  track  was 
gone!  In  a  second  over  a  hundred 
wolves  were  dead.  We  will  do  this 
many  times  ag^in  I  And  I  know  Al- 
mighty God  will  not  be  angry,  for  he  is 
a  father  himself.  And  we  will  fight 
right  on  till  all  Russia  shall  be  free  1" 

Low  moans  from'  the  cabin.  The 
little  sister  came  out  for  a  dipper  of 
cold  water.  As  she  carried  it  in,  her 
hand  shook,  and  her  eyes  stared  as 
though  still  watching  something. 

What  a  discreet  old  Governor  I  But 
his  Cossacks  were  not.  On  the  train 
from  Koutais  we  joined  a  jolly  Cossack 
crowd  in  a  smoking-compartment,  and 
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as  they  drained  quart  after  quart  of  fiery 
vodka,  they  laughed  till  the  tears  rolled 
down  their  swarthy  cheeks,  telling  the 
same  stories  we  heard  from  the  peasants. 
We  laughed,  too,  long  and  loud  ;  and  as 
I  told  wild  yams  of  Arizona  cowboys 
we  were  clapped  on  the  back,  and  one 
splendid  young  major  swore  he  was  our 
friend  for  life.  Then  one  by  one  they 
dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  I  got  to  work 
on  my  note-book,  until  slowly  the  dim 
light  from  the  smoky,  swaying  lamp  was 
whitened.  At  five  o'clock  the  train 
stopped ;  we  got  off,  and  the  train  nun- 
bled  on  without  us. 

Cold  drizzle  and  a  small  station  sur- 
rounded by  forest.  Beside  us  paced  a 
sentry,  and  another  stood  guard  over  a 
freight-car  where  Russian  soldiers  lay 
sleeping.  A  p>easant  woman  trudged  by 
behind  a  team  of  oxen,  while  her  husband 
sat  on  the  wooden  yoke  over  the  oxen's 
necks.  We  entered  the  station,  drank 
steaming  tea  from  a  huge  old  samovar, 
and  ate  eggs  and  big  hunks  of  cheese 
and  delicious  blue  bread,  and  in  this  we 
were  joined  by  our  Cossack  major,  who 
had  jumped  off  the  train  behind  us.  He 
was  bound  for  the  same  place  as  we — a 
village  twelve  miles  back  in  the  moun- 
tains. "  The  most  dangerous  place  you 
could  pick  out  1"  the  Gtovemor  had  told 
us.  "Avoid  it  by  all  means  1"  The 
major  proposed  to  drive  with  us.  Under 
his  tall,  resplendent,  white-phuned  cap 
was  a  dark  glowing  face  with  black 
mustache  and  gleaming  teeth  and  deep, 
sparkling  eyes.  His  ringing  laugh  made 
you  like  him  at  once.  As  we  galloped 
down  hills  and  through  forests  he  swore 
at  the  police  and  spies  and  judges. 
"  Eternal  bribes  and  blackmail,"  he  cried. 
"  When  they  see  two  drunken  peasants 
together,  they  shout, '  A  revolution.'  So 
in  yonder  village.  The  peasants  simply 
refused  to  work  the  fields  of  the  nobles. 
•A  revolution  against  our  Czar  I' scream 
the  spies,  who  are  paid  for  what  they 
discover.  At  midnight  we  start  from  our 
barracks  a  hundred  miles  over  the  moun- 
tains, we  gallop  all  night  and  all  day, 
and  find  nothing.  Not  an  ounce  of  ex- 
citement to  warm  us  up  I  These  peasants 
are  quiet  as  curs.  All  we  can  do  is  to  drink 
and  eat  and  sleep  and  have  our  fun  with 
the  women.     You  will  see  for  yourself." 


First  we  sawpoverty.  The  bare  cabins 
looked  the  colder  and  leakier  in  the  fast 
thickening  rain.  The  children  were  weak 
and  thin;  no  jolly  shouts  or  laughter, 
only  dreary  silence.  "  Well,"  I  remarked 
to  Ivanoff,  "I  hope  the  old  Governor 
does  expel  us,  the  sooner  the  better. 
For  of  all  the  sickening  holes  on  eaidi 
this  is  the  worst" 

"  Right,  stranger,"  said  a  sad-eyed 
peasant,  ragged  and  lame.  "  It's  a  dead 
place  for  sure." 

"  Where  in  thunder  did  you  learn 
English  ?" 

"Four  years  with  Buffalo  BiU— he* 
make  me  a  Cossack  in  the  rough  rider 
troop.  We  have  the  buUy  time  I  So  I 
broke  my  leg.  So  here  I  am."  He 
spat  sadly  into  the  mud.  But  when  I 
told  him  why  I  had  come,  he  brightened. 
"Good.  Write  it  in  all  the  most  big 
papers — how  we  are  poor — ^why  we 
strike.  I  will  show."  He  took  us  to 
peasants,  we  used  our  Tiffis  letters  be- 
sides, and  all  morning  we  took  their 
stories. 

"  Poorer  every  year  I"  cried  one  white, 
stooping  old  peasant,  his  sturdy  voice 
shaking.  "I  was  a  serf  before  the 
emancipation  in  '64.  Our  owner  toc^ 
from  my  father  every  year  one  cow,  eight 
swine,  twelve  chickens  (to  feed  to  his 
hunting  falcons),  one  pig,  and  ten  poods 
of  gomee  [rice].  He  could  strap  us  in 
his  stocks  or  beat  us  as  he  pleased,  and 
when  he  punished  a  man  he  beat  tbe 
man's  parents  too  for  giving  birth  to 
such  a  devil.  [An  old  Persian  custom.] 
In  '64  we  were  freed.  But  then  our  old 
owners  shouted,  'You  don't  own  this 
land.  Get  off  1'  And  we  had  to  take 
the  very  worst  land,  and  so  we  starved. 
My  father  shouted,  'This  is  a  devil's 
trick  I'  So  they  grabbed  him  at  night 
away  to  Siberia,  and  we  never  saw  him 
again.  The  new  land  got  so  bad  we 
rented  our  old  land,  and  so  we  were 
slaves  again.  They  kept  raising  tbe 
rent,  and,  besides,  the  xx)lice  and  priests 
and  judges  of  the  Czar  made  us  pay,  or 
they  would  beat  us  or  ciu^se  our  souls. 
So  three  years  ago  we  just  stopped 
plowing.  Then  the  owners  grew  angrjr 
because  their  fields  were  idle;  they 
took'  our  cattle.  We  went  and  took 
our  own  cattle  back.    And  the  police 
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and  judges  shouted, '  This  is  a  revolu- 
tion r  " 

"  We  have  a  letter  from  Tolstoy,"  said 
one  quite  intelligent  man,  a  doctor. 
"  He  is  glad  of  our  three  years'  struggle. 
He  says  we  make  die  best  of  all  revolu- 
tions— without  guns  or  fists  or  knives. 
We  just  say  to  the  owners,  '  Keep  your 
fields.  We  will  not  come.*  And  to  the 
Governor,  '  Please  stay  in  your  town. 
We  will  pay  you  all  your  taxes,  we  will 
pay  for  all  your  judges,  priests,  and 
policemen.  But  let  the  judge  sit  in  his 
house,  the  priest  in  his  church,  and  the 
policeman  in  his  jail.  We  will  punish 
our  own  criminals,  marry  our  own  lovers, 
bury  our  own  dead — and  so  we  do. 
When  a  lad  loves  a  girl  so  he  groans 
when  he  is  not  with  her,  then  he  just 
brings  her  before  all  the  people  and  says, 
'  I  love  her  and  want  her  to  be  my  wife 
until  she  dies.'  And  the  old  men  ask 
her,  '  Do  you  love  him  ?'  And  she  says 
'  Yes,'  and  so  they  are  happy.  So,  too, 
we  bury  our  dead,  and  they  are  just  as 
happy  in  heaven  as  they  would  be  if  the 
Russian  priest  had  mumbled  over  their 
graves  Russian  words  that  most  of  us 
can't  even  understand.  And  our  crim- 
inals? It  is  easy  to  catch  them,  for 
every  man  is  a  policeman ;  and  easy  to 
find  out  their  rights  or  wrongs,  for  every 
man  is  a  witness.  And  if  the  thief  will 
not  give  back  what  he  stole  from  his 
brother,  then  we  just  leave  him  alone, 
no  one  ever  speaks  to  him,  he  has  to  go 
with  priests  and  policemen,  and  soon  he 
becomes  nearly  crazy  and  works  till  he 
can  give  back.  We  do  not  punish,  we 
just  cure.  And  so  all  kinds  of  disputes 
are  settled.  For  now  we  know  that  we 
are  all  brothers,  and  any  man  who  is 
mean  or  bad  is  ashamed  when  we  make 
bim  stand  up  before  all  the  people.  So 
it  is  with  the  women.  One  woman  had 
always  been  ugly  to  her  sick  old  husband ; 
she  spat  at  him  and  called  him  a  dog 
and  made  him  eat  his  supper  in  the 
cow-shed.  This  man  was  so  sick  in  his 
lungs  he  could  not  help  himself,  and  he 
was  very  sad.  So  our  old  men  went  to 
her  cabin  and  said, '  This  old  husband 
will  die.  Now,  when  we  make  a  new  life 
here,  we  must  all  be  kind  to  each  other 
like  brothers,  since  the  Czar's  people  are 
not  kind.     But  you  are  a  bad  example 


to  all.  Now  you  just  let  him  in  for 
supper.'  So  in  he  crept  from  the  cow- 
shed, coughing,  and  while  he  ate  he  said, 
'  This  is  my  first  supper  here  in  twenty 
years.'  And  now  she  is  always  kind  to 
him,  because  she  knows  if  she  is  bad  she 
must  stand  up  before  all  the  people.  So 
we  get  along  nicely.  But  the  priests 
and  policemen  and  judges  don't  get 
along  nicely,  for  now  they  have  only 
their  salaries — no  more  bribes.  And  so 
they  have  brought  the  Cossacks." 

We  dined  in  the  mess  of  the  jovial 
major  and  his  fellows.  When  we  told  of 
the  Governor's  "  dangerous  rufl&ans," 
they  laughed  and  cried,  "  Pigs  I  Lambs  I 
Quiet  as  mules  I"  These  stupid  peasant 
devils  would  give  them  no  excitement, 
so  they  took  it  out  in  drink  and  other 
things.  "  The  girls  are  beauties  I"  was 
the  common  cry  as  the  vodka  and  wine 
flowed  faster.  The  dinner  lasted  until 
late  in  the  afternoon.  And  then  came 
a  policeman  who  took  us  to  the  g^ard 
tent.  The  Governor  had  telegraphed 
that  we  be  instantly  expelled.  We  were 
given  an  hour  to  leave.  We  took  the 
full  hour,  and  talked  with  other  peasants, 
who  were  growling  against  the  peaceful 
Tolstoyans,  and  told  us  the  old  stories 
of  Cossack  outrage.  Then  we  drove 
three  hours  through  dark  forests  and 
gorges,  past  peasants  by  the  hundred. 
But  never  did  we  feel  that  "  excruciating 
agony."    What  a  wise  old  Governor  1 

But  all  peasants  were  not  so  peace- 
ful. In  the  next  two  days  we  talked  with 
many,  we  saw  the  same  abject  poverty, 
heard  the  same  gruesome  tales,  saw  fists 
clinch  and  black  eyes  gleam.  And  the 
more  we  heard  from  both  peasants  and 
Cossacks,  the  more  eager  we  grew  to 
get  back  to  our  plan  in  Tiflis.  So,  our 
work  ended,  with  note-book  and  camera 
filled,  we  took  the  train  once  more  up 
that  wonderful  valley  of  castles  and  ruins 
and  gorges. 

"  They  have  killed  the  engineer  I" 
cried  a  voice.  "  In  the  train  ahead  I 
The  bandits  shot  him  1"  Our  train  had 
stopped  in  a  narrow  valley  with  bare 
black  mountains  on  either  side  and  in 
front  a  rocky  gorge,  where  an  engineer 
had  been  killed  that  morning.  Our 
engineer  refused  to  go  on.     By  nightfall 
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our  impatience  warmed.  That  Committee 
had  been  called  to  meet  from  all  over 
the  Caucasus. 

"Well,"  said  Ivanoff,  calmly,  "sup- 
pose we  run  the  engine."  He  took  me 
into  the  roundhouse,  climbed  into  the 
cab,  and  showed  exactly  how  every  lever, 
throttle,  and  valve  did  its  work.  "  I 
ran  one  for  two  weeks  once  in  Poland," 
he  ended.  It  struck  me  as  very  funny. 
"  But  hold  on,"  he  cried.  "  Why  can't 
we?  They  only  run  fifteen  miles  an 
hour,  and  all  you  do  is  to  stand  in  the 
tender  and  throw  wood  into  the  furnace." 
At  last  I  gave  in,  we  offered  our  services, 
and  were  at  once  surrounded  by  admiring 
passengers. 

But  soon  I  began  to  notice  scowls  and 
sneers  and  growls  from  the  railroad 
workmen.  I  grew  imeasy.  "  Look  here, 
Ivanoff  1  This  looks  to  me  more  like  a 
strike  than  bandits !  Ask  these  men  if 
we  are  scabs."  We  were.  A  moment 
later  we  reached  the  station  master. 
"  You  need  not  consider  our  proposal 
longer,"  said  Ivanoff.  "The  young 
American  hero  has  resigned." 

We  found  the  strike  leaders,  and 
showed  t>ur  Tiflis  letters,  and  then,  re- 
turning to  our  compartment,  we  pulled 
down  the  shades  on  the  station  side, 
took  the  leaders  in  through  the  windows, 
and  talked  until  midnight. 

"  This  is  only  a  test,"  said  one  tall, 
light-bearded  man,  who  seemed  more 
thoughtful  than  the  others.  "  The  Com- 
mittee has  ordered  it  to  see  how  strong 
we  are.  Some  day  we  will  have  it  all 
over  Russia.  Your  zemstvo  men  and 
university  students  can  talk,  and  the 
peasants  can  bum  estates  and  howl  and 
get  slaughtered.  But  we  can  cut  Russia 
in  pieces  I  We  can  do  anything  if  we 
have  the  legal  right  to  strike.  But  we 
haven't.  A  strike  is  high  treason.  That 
is  why  we  are  revolutionists  I  We  want 
a  free  republic  like  yours  I" 

We  walked  down  the  track  in  the 
moonlight.  The  soldiers  were  singing, 
fifty  of  them  in  a  circle,  in  their  long  gray 
coats  and  caps  with  white  bands ;  high 
above  the  deep  voices  soared  a  plaintive 
tenor.  Behind  rose  an  ugly  water-tank, 
machine  shop,  roundhouse,  telegraph 
poles,  and  a  long  gray  tenement ;  before 
it  was  a  crowd  of  two  hundred  black 


forms — ^men  and  women ;  no  music 
there,  only  a  low  discordant  hum,  broken 
now  and  then  by  a  passionate  rise  in  the 
speaker's  voice,  or  by  sudden  bursts  of 
applause.  In  one  dark  room  of  the 
tenement  a  woman  was  moaning  over 
the  dead  engineer ;  as  we  passed  by  we 
could  hear  the  wild  sobs  of  her  four  little 
children. 

For  two  nights  we  heard  sentinels 
pace  by  our  window ;  sharp  challenges 
rang  out,  in  the  distance  rose  sounds  of 
sudden  fights  and  angry  talking,  and 
even  by  day  the  soldiers  encircled  the 
train  and  die  station.  We  grew  more 
and  more  impatient ;  we  told  the  strike 
leaders  of  our  meeting  in  Tiflis,  and  at 
last  they  secured  us  a  wagon  to  drive 
the  eighty  miles  over  the  old  mountain 
highroads.  But  on  the  third  morning 
a  train  crept  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
gorge.  The  engine  was  run  by  soldiers ; 
five  soldiers  with  leveled  guns  stood  out 
on  the  cowcatcher ;  and  so  the  train 
moved  in  through  the  silent,  scowling 
crowds  of  men  and  women. 

It  started  back  at  noon  for  Tiflis. 
Just  before,  I  jumped  past  the  sentries 
and  took  a  snap-shot  of  the  soldiers  on 
the  engine.  The  next  moment  my  ko- 
dak was  wrenched  away,  I  was  seized 
by  two  police,  and  taken,  with  Ivanoff, 
to  the  little  guard-room.  There  we  were 
turned  over  to  a  burly,  surly  old  police- 
man, who  took  us  back  to  our  compart- 
ment, and  sat  with  us  all  the  way  to 
Tiflis.  The  train  crept  up  the  gorge  at 
five  miles  an  hour,  stopping  while  men 
ran  ahead  to  examine  the  bridges.  But 
nothing  happened.  Only  at  one  station 
a  soldier  was  carried  in,  his  head  still 
bleeding  from  deep  knife  gashes.  And 
once  we  heard  a  sharp  report  from  the 
locomotive,  and  a  peasant  in  the  fields 
fell  back  over  a  stone  wall. 

At  Tiflis  we  were  taken  to  the  Chief 
of  Police  of  all  the  Caucasus.  Only  a 
big  bare  room,  and  the  Chief  at  his  desk 
was  only  a  plain  modem  man  in  uniform. 
But  the  room  for  fifty  years  had  been  an 
anteroom  to  Siberia,  die  prison  feeling 
was  in  the  air,  and  this  was  helped  by 
the  two  big  policemen  who  stood  close 
behind  us.  Behind  them  was  our  bag- 
gage, and  in  my  suit-case  were  all  my 
revolutionist  notes  and  stories.     Would 
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the  Chief  search  the  luggage  of  an 
American  citizen  ?  If  so,  could  he  read 
English  ?  As  I  weighed  the  chances  I 
glanced  at  Ivanoff.  Me  they  could  only 
send  out  of  Russia,  but  to  Ivanoff  they 
could  do  what  they  pleased.  But  he 
chuckled  and  smiled  and  joked  all 
through  that  painful  hour.  This  we  had 
arrang^  in  the  train.  I  was  to  be  the 
indignant  rich  young  gentleman  tourist, 
and  Ivanoff,  my  courier,  was  to  laugh 
widi  the  Chief  at  ray  absurd  anger  over 
so  small  an  annoyance.  So  I  protested 
loud  and  long  in  English  against  the 
indignity  of  our  arrest ;  Ivanoff  trans- 
lated and  smiled.  I  protested  still  more 
vehemently  against  having  my  luggage 
searched ;  Ivanoff  translated  and  smiled. 
He  even  smiled  when  the  Chief  decided 
to  waive  my  protest,  and  he  joked  while 
the  Chief  slowly  went  through  my  papers. 
The  minutes  wore  on.  I  could  feel 
those  miserable  policemen  watching  both 
our  faces.  I  grew  angry  and  Ivanoff 
chuckled.  Then  I  grew  pleasantly  warm 
all  over — from  the  feet  up.  We  were 
released.  The  Chief  could  not  read 
English  I 

We  had  to  go  slow  in  meeting  our 
revolutionist  friends,  for  now  we  were 
constantly  watched.  But  after  a  few 
hours  of  dodging  about  we  met  the 
leaders  at  night  and  talked  until  nearly 
daylight  The  plan  I  cannot  give  here. 
It  was  only  one  of  a  hundred  unceasing 
attempts ;  new  ones  began  the  moment 
old  ones  failed.  We  were  simply  bearers 
of  information  to  certain  outside  friends 
in  one  of  these  plans ;  and,  like  so  many 
others,  this  plan  failed.  But  at  the 
time  we  did  not  think  it  would,  and  it 
was  with  the  warmest  feelings  of  admi- 
ration and  hope  that  we  grasped  the 
hands  of  those  men  in  parting — ^journal- 
ists, landowners,  workmen,  princes,  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  peasants.  With  them,  life, 
fortune,  health — all  was  nothing  until 
the  Caucasus  was  free  I 

The  trains  could  not  be  trusted,  so 
we  hired  a  lumbering  old  mountain  car- 
riage and  started  at  sunrise.  It  was 
Sunday  morning,  hot  and  sultry,  but  by 
eleven  o'clock  that  night  it  was  freezing 
cold  as  we  galloped  on  high  above  the 
clouds,  between  snowbanks  ten  feet  high. 
We  had  thirty-two  horses  in  eight  relays, 


and  we  covered  the  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  miles  in  thirty-four  hours.  Never 
have  I  had  a  grander,  more  inspiring 
ride.  It  was  straight  north  out  of  the 
Caucasus  to  Vladicavcas,  where  we  were 
to  take  the  train  for  London.  It  was 
over  the  famous  pass  which  for  ages  has 
been  the  great  land  gateway  from  Asia 
into  Europe.  Through  it  poured  those 
hordes  that  swept  Europe  into  the  Dark 
Ages.  And  as  we  galoped  on  under  gray 
towering  cliffs,  through  roaring  gorges, 
and  out  across  black  and  green  valleys,  it 
was  easy  indeed  to  picture  those  masses 
of  men,  women,  and  children  stniggling 
through ;  the  horses,  rude  carts,  and 
twinkling  camp  fires;  the  fierce  fights 
with  the  savage  owners  of  the  pass,  the 
shouts  and  screams,  the  wild  hairy  faces  t 
Easy  to  picture,  for  the  Past  has  left 
many  traces.  Rude  forts  and  ruined 
castles  rose  in  every  narrow  place,  our 
old  driver  told  us  legend  after  legend 
still  handed  down  from  father  to  son 
among  the  wild  mountaineers,  and  Ivan- 
off, who  had  traveled  eight  months 
through  these  very  mountains,  told  me 
what  he  had  learned  of  the  people — 
Mohammedans,  Christians,  and  a  dozen 
other  religions — Tartars,  Armenians, 
Turks,  and  a  score  of  Caucasian  tribes — 
all  mixed  and  clashing  in  this  caldron 
of  the  world. 

At  midnight  we  stopped  for  five  hours'  * 
sleep  in  a  queer  old  inn  way  up  above 
the  clouds.  Here,  at  supper,  we  met 
Cossacks  and  Russian  officers.  And 
here  a  silent  litde  man  climbed  down 
from  his  seat  by  our  driver,  where  he 
had  been  listening  to  our  talk  all  the 
way  from  Tiflis.  We  saw  him  whisper 
to  the  inn  proprietor,  and  at  dawn 
another  listener  took  his  place.  All  this 
kept  the  Present  in  our  minds.  And 
when,  at  nightfall,  we  emerged  from  one 
last,  deep,  glorious  gorge,  and  galloped 
straight  out  into  the  silent,  desolate 
steppe  of  Russia,  we  looked  back  at  the 
mountains — huge  and  dim  and  silent, 
towering  over  the  Present  as  they  had 
towered  for  ages  over  the  Past,  as  they 
would  still  tower  for  ages  over  the 
Future.  What  a  Past  I  What  a  Pres- 
ent I  The  Middle  Ages  dashed  into  a 
modern  revolution  I  And  what  will  be 
the  Future  ? 
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By  J.  William  White,  M.D. 

[Dr.  White  holds  the  .Barton  Professorship  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
founded  its  Department  of  Physical  Education,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  admirably  managed  West  Point-Annapolis  football  game  during  the  five 
years  that  it  was  played  under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has 
always  been  deeply  interested  in  the  physical  welfare  of  the  students,  and  has  written 
numerous  papers  on  this  subject,  including  "  A  Physician's  View  of  Exercise  and  Ath- 
letics "  and  "  The  Fundamental  Reasons  for  Belief  in  the  Value  of  Exercise."  It  wiU  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  Dr.  White  speaks  with  authority  upon  the  subject  of  athletic  exerdse 
in  a  scheme  of  education.  His  defense  of  the  modern  game  of  football  is  from  one  of  the 
best  advocates  that  the  case  can  command.  For  that  reason  The  Outlook  is  glad  to  publish 
it    Its  own  opinion  of  football  reform  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. — ^The  Editors.] 


MR.  Murray,  Solicitor-General  of 
Scotland,  remarked  one  day  at 
the  Mitre  Tavern  to  Dr.  John- 
son that  "truth  will  always  bear  an 
examination,"  to  which  Dr.  Johnson 
replied :  "  Yes,  sir,  but  it  is  painful  to 
be  forced  to  defend  it.  Consider,  sir, 
how  should  you  like,  though  conscious  of 
your  innocence,  to  be  tried  before  a  jury 
for  a  capital  crime  once  a  week." 

Football,  the  most  popular  and  the 
most  interesting  intercollegiate  competi- 
tive sport,  has  been  brought  into  court 
again  and  again.  Some  of  the  charges 
presented  have  already  been  fully  an- 
swered. Some  of  them  are  unjust  and 
incorrect.  Some  of  them  are  open  to 
radical  differences  of  opinion  based  upon 
opposing  points  of  view. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  in  his 
last  annual  report,  expressed  strong  ob- 
jections to  football  as  now  played  ;  and 
his  objections — at  least  in  part — were  at 
the  time  editorially  sustained  by  "  The 
Nation "  and  by  many  other  influential 
periodicals;  while  later  Professor  Paul 
van  Dyke,  of  Princeton,  set  forth  in  The 
Outlook  (in  the  main  very  sanely  and 
conservatively)  his  opinions  as  to  various 
evils  associated  with  the  game.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  certain  facts  which 
seem  to  me  to  refute  the  existence  of,  or 
at  least  to  palliate,  some  of  the  evils 
complained  of.  I  shall  try  to  make  no 
statement  that  has  not  a  sound  basis  of 
observation  or  experience  to  support  it. 

1.  The  "extreme  publicity"  of  the 
game  has,  indeed,  its  disadvantages  for 
college  students.  I  would  not  under- 
take to  defend  the  abstract  proposition 
o«a 


that  it  is  good  for  an  undergraduate  to 
be  as  much  in  the  public  eye  as  is  a 
player  on  the  team  of  one  of  the  big 
universities.  But  the  following  line  of 
thought  largely  reconciles  me  to  this 
element  of  the  situation :  Exercise,  espe- 
cially during  youth,  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental requirements  of  health ;  its  bene- 
fits— ^intellectual  and  educational  as  well 
as  physical — are  much  increased  by  as- 
sociated enjoyment,  and  by  concurrent 
mental  activity ;  and  competition  adds 
greatly  to  both  these  in  all  forms  of 
athletic  sports;  baseball  and  football 
are  at  present  the  only  self-supporting 
competitive  intercollegiate  athletics ;  and 
many  of  the  others  would  be,  under 
existing  circumstances,  rendered  impos- 
sible were  it  not  for  the  financial  aid 
derived  from  the  football  receipts.  More- 
over, while  this  extreme  publicity  thus 
indirectly  makes  possible  the  extension 
of  the  benefits  of  exercise  to  hundreds 
who  do  not  play  football  at  all,  it  serves 
another  purpose  in  holding  before  the 
American  public  an  ideal  which,  if  not 
the  highest  conceivable,  is  yet  absolutely 
dissociated  from,  and  is  a  far  more  whole- 
some one  than,  that  of  the  plutocrat,  or  of 
that  even  less  admirable  type,  the  self- 
styled  aristocrat — figures  that  are,  unfor- 
tunately, not  without  tmdue  promineiKC 
in  American  life.  Dr.  Holmes  long  ago 
complained,  apropos  of  our  "chiyso- 
aristocracy,"  that  our  young  men  "  must 
gild  their  spurs,  but  need  not  win  them," 
and  added  that  be  believed  in  "  no  aris- 
tocracy without  pluck  as  its  backbone." 
As  compared  with  these  exemplan, 
and  with  the  results  of  their  admixture:. 
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a  type  that  embodies  self-denial,  severe 
toil,  indifference  to  fatigue,  obedience 
to  orders,  absolute  physical  courage, 
quick  and  accurate  thinking  coincident 
with  extreme  physical  efifort,  is  not  un- 
worthy of  attention  and  of  a  d^:ree  of 
respect,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  it 
excites  interest  and  evokes  enthusiasm. 
Were  it  less  rare,  football  would  doubt- 
less be  less  popular.  "  Should  we  so 
dote  on  courage  were  it  commoner  ?" 

2.  The  "  disproportionate  exaltation 
of  the  football  hero  in  the  collie  world," 
the  "  air  of  hysterical  exaggeration " 
which  surrotmds  the  game,  the  "crude 
and  vociferous  criticism,  blame,  and 
praise  "  of  the  players,  might  all  be  modi- 
fied with  advantage  ;  but  some  of  these 
things  are  the  invariable  penalties  of 
publicity,  and  all  of  them  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  game  in  a  broad  sense 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
At  a  time  when  the  average  undergradu- 
ate is — ^as  far  as  privation  is  concerned — 
so  over-protected  that,  if  he  were  a  com- 
modity, he  might  be  the  most  objection- 
able article  on  the  tariff  list ;  and  when 
so  many  college  students  are  in  danger, 
by  reason  of  the  wealth  and  lack  of  dis- 
cretion of  their  parents,  of  drifting  into 
lives  of  enervating  luxury,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  more  striking  manly 
virtues,  conspicuously  exhibited,  should 
appeal  to  both  the  student  body  and  the 
American  public.  To  quote  again  our 
wisest  New  England  philosopher,  nearly 
fifty  years  ago  Dr.  Holmes  wrote :  "  I 
am  satisfied  that  such  a  set  of  black- 
coated,  stiff-jointed,  soft-muscled,  paste- 
complexioned  youth  as  we  can  boast  in 
our  Atlantic  cities  never  before  sprang 
from  loins  of  Anglo-Saxon'  lineage.  .  .  . 
Anything  is  better  than  this  white-blooded 
d^eneration  to  which  we  all  tend." 

Professor  van  Dyke  drew  a  parallel  with 
the  manufactured  displays  of  "enthu- 
siasm" at  great  political  conventions, 
which  seems  to  me  unfair  to  football  as- 
semblages and  confuses  spontaneity  and 
artificiality.  Individual  instances  of  hys- 
teria doubtless  occur  among  both  players 
and  spectators,  and  the  college  section 
at  a  game  may  sometimes  act  upon  what 
Dr.  Eliot  calls  the  "  enfeebling  theory 
that  no  team  can  do  its  best  except  in 
the    presence    of  hosts  of  applauding 


friends ;"  but,  in  the  main,  the  enthusi- 
asm at  a  football  game  is  spontaneous 
and  contagious.  It  is — and  should  be — 
inspiring,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  "  immoderate  desire  to  win  "  (which 
Dr.  Eliot  finds  culpable),  the  fierceness 
of  the  attack,  the  obstinacy  of  the  de- 
fense, the  earnestness  of  the  struggle, 
are  all  inspired  by  lo3ralty  to  an  ideal, 
by  a  feeling  that  is  ddn  to  patriotism. 
There  may  be  too  much  of  this,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  better  than  too  little. 
And,  after  all,  who  is  to  decide  when  the 
degree  of  interest  shown  is  "extrava- 
gant "  or  "  hysterical "  ?  "  Excess  in  any 
virtue  is  a  vice,  and  disproportion  is 
deformity ;"  but  the  standard  of  excess 
varies,  and  as  no  one  claims  that  there 
is  an  essentially  unworthy  motive  for  the 
enthusiasm,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what 
is  moderation.  There  must,  I  assume, 
be  some  degree  of  "  desire  to  win  "  that 
Dr.  Eliot  would  regard  as  commendable ; 
as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  game — 
of  all  competitive  intercoU^ate  athletic 
games — is  that  one  side  shall  demon- 
strate its  superiority  to  the  other  in 
strength  or  speed  or  skill  or  endurance 
or  some  equally  manly  and  admirable 
quality.  If,  while  endeavoring  to  do 
this,  the  players  display  the  "  sentiment 
of  devotion  to  an  institution,"  the  "  spirit 
of  self-sacrificing  co-operation,"  and  the 
"  courage  and  fortitude  "  that  President 
Eliot  himself  associates  with  this  particu- 
lar game,  may  we  not  leniently  consider 
an  extreme  desire  to  win  as  one  of  the 
inevitable  minor  defects  said  to  accom- 
pany all  pronounced  virtues  ? 

3.  The  objections  bas^d  on  the  lack 
of  proper  projwrtion  between  the  inter- 
est shown  in  intercollegiate  football  and 
its  players,  and  that  excited  by  intercol- 
legiate debates  or  by  class-room  honors 
(a  favorite  comparison  of  the  opjwnents 
of  the  game),  do  not  bear  analysis. 

Physical  development  and  endeavor 
belong  to  youth,  and  naturally  precede 
the  corresponding  mental  qualities  in  the 
evolution  of  the  individual,  as  they  did 
in  the  evolution  of  the  race.  Man  walked 
straight  before  he  thought  straight.  The 
boys — from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  on  an 
average — ^that  we  see  playing  football  the 
country  over  are,  taking  them  altogether, 
the  best  physical  specimens    of  what 
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some  of  us  believe  to  be  the  best  race, 
and  are  at  the  best  age  for  the  eflfort 
they  are  making.  Their  fellow-students 
and  the  spectators  have  the  proper  inter- 
est that  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  plus  the  equally  proper  stimulus 
and  excitement  of  a  keen  and  often  a 
very  evenly  balanced  struggle.  There  is 
naturally  as  much  relative  difference 
between  the  quality  of  a  college  student's 
performances  on  the  football  field  and  in 
the  "  resounding  forum  "  as  there,  would 
be  in  those  of  Secretary  Root  if  he  un- 
dertook both  to  consider  momentous 
international  questions  and  to  captain  a 
football  team. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  admire  the 
deeds  of  vigorous  youth  and  the  words 
and  thoughts  of  wise  maturity ;  that  we 
should  l^e  to  see  or  hear  or  read  the 
best  that  is  visible,  audible,  or  legible, 
whether  in  sport  or  in  art,  in  science  or 
letters  or  politics ;  and  there  is  no  law 
of  morals  or  manners  that  can  guide  the 
feelings  elicited  by  splendid  physical 
achievements  into  the  channels  reserved 
for  the  usually  quieter  sentiments  of 
approbation  that  are  the  meed  of  the 
scholar. 

True  oratory,  to  be  sure,  can  excite 
and  inflame  as  well  as  the  most  thrilling 
athletic  contest,  but  how  often  is  that 
excitement  hysterical  and  extravagant  I 
The  fact  is  that  exaggeration  and  dispro- 
portionate exaltation,  when  shown  by 
large  bodies  of  people,  are  not  peculiar 
to  football  or  to  athletics,  nor  are  they 
typical  of  race — especially  not  of  our 
race,  as  Professor  van  Dyke  believes. 
They  commonly  result  from  sudden  and 
forcible  appeals — ^visual  or  auditory — ^to 
the  emotions  of  crowds.  Football  throngs 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  less  susceptible 
or  more  stolid  than  others  ;  nor  can  the 
interest  excited  by  a  first-rate  exhibition 
of  physical  skill  and  strength  and  pluck 
be  subordinated  in  degree  to  that  evoked 
by  what  is,  at  the  best,  a  relatively  much 
inferior  mental  achievement. 

4.  The  "  distraction  from  proper  col- 
legiate pursuits  of  multitudes  of  under- 
graduates during  the  football  season  "  is 
an  evil  in  the  abstract ;  but  to  me  its 
gravity  seems  lessened  when  certain 
limitations,  existing  in  all  the  universities, 
and  embracing  at  least  the  "  multitudes," 


are  recalled.  The  "big"  games  take 
about  two  hours  on  Saturday  afternoons 
for  not  more  than  four  weeks.  Xhe 
whole  football  "  season  "  does  not  exceed 
seven  weeks.  The  "  practice  "  is  dally, 
but  usually  only  from  half-past  three  or 
four  o'clock  to  six.  Some  of  it  is 
"  secret ;"  that  is,  even  the  tmdeigradu- 
ates  are  not  admitted.  At  the  lesser 
games,  and  at  practice  (except  on  the 
eve  of  very  important  contests),  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  student  body  is 
present.  The  "  distraction  "  referred  to 
is  obviously  the  absorbing  interest  taken 
by  many  of  the  students  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  team  rather  than  their  actual  pres- 
ence at  the  field.  This  interest  may, 
and  doubtless  does  in  many  cases,  inter- 
fere with  mental  concentration  and  stu- 
dious habits;  but  something  has  thus 
interfered  to  a  greater  or  less  deg^ree 
ever  since  there  have  been  schools  and 
colleges.  Some  emotional  outlet  for  boys 
and  young  men  seems  usual — almost 
inevitable — under  all  circumstances,  and 
this  appears  to  be  especially  desirable 
when  they  are  gathered  together  in  large 
numbers.  I  am  convinced  that,  what- 
ever the  explanation  may  be,  the  average 
college  student  to-day,  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  is  inclined  to  lead  a  cleaner, 
more  wholesome,  more  manly  life  than 
formerly,  and  that  both  quiet  individual 
dissipation  and  boisterous  collective 
"  sprees  "  are  much  rarer  than  they  used 
to  be.  This  improvement — repeatedly 
testified  to  by  head  masters  of  schoob 
and  by  college  and  university  professors 
— has  occurred  during  the  development 
of  the  "  intense "  and  "  distracting " 
interest  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  in- 
cluding football.  The  two  phenometta 
may  have  no  other  relation  than  one  di 
coincidence ;  and  the  moral  improve- 
ment, if  it  be  admitted  to  exbt,  may  be 
attributed  to  other  causes.  But  I  have 
for  twenty-five  years  been  in  close  touch 
with  large  bodies  of  collie  students, 
and  feel  justified  in  my  belief  that  there 
has  been  such  an  improvement,  and  that 
it  is  due  partly  to  their  participation  in 
athletics  and  partly  to  the  diversion  (pro- 
duced by  interest  in  athletics)  of  nor- 
mally exuberant  spirits  and  energy.  And 
by  so  much  I  am  inclined  to  excuse  the 
doubtless  excessive  interest  shown  dur- 
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ing  four  or  five  weeks  in  this  particular 
game.  It  must  also  be  said  that  the 
other  sports,  especially  rowing  and  base- 
ball, in  their  respective  seasons,  are 
inferior  only  to  football  in  the  crowds 
which  they  attract,  the  interest  they 
excite,  and  the  "  distraction  "  they  pro- 
duce. The  indictment  as  to  all  of  these 
alleged  evils  should,  in  fact,  rest  against 
competitive  intercollegiate  sport  gener- 
ally, if  there  is  ground  for  indictment  at 
all ;  but  in  deciding  this  we  should  not, 
like  Thales  the  Milesian,  so  fix  our 
attention  on  things  in  the  sky  that  we 
fail  to  see  what  is  at  our  feet. 

5.  President  Eliot's  condemnation  of 
"  foul  play  "  and  of  "  unnecessary  rough- 
ness "  should  be  useful,  although,  of 
course,  it  is  not  new;  but  every  one 
interested  in  the  game  has  said  precisely 
the  same  things  before.  As  no  other 
game  brings  about  such  close  and  violent 
personal  contact,  no  other  game  is  so 
likely  to  be  complicated  and  discredited 
by  collisions  between  individuals  whose 
ethical  ideas  are  undeveloped,  or  who 
have  not  learned  the  great  football  les- 
sons that  ought  to  be  printed  and  dis- 
played in  every  team-room,  viz.,  that  the 
better  students  they  are  the  better  foot- 
ball they  will  play ;  that,  on  the  whole,  a 
clean  team  and  a  clean  game  are  good 
football  policy  as  well  as  good  morals 
and  good  manners;  that  time  spent  in 
quarreling  and  disputing  is  time  wasted ; 
and  that  every  moment  employed  in 
slugging  or  calling  names,  or  in  unfair 
play  of  any  sort,  lessens  the  effective- 
ness of  the  individual  player  and  weakens 
the  work  of  the  whole  team. 

If  these  statements  are  true,  as  I 
believe,  and  if  these  views  are — as  I  also 
believe — often  inculcated  by  coaches 
and  trainers  (even  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  policy  and  not  of  principle),  the  evils 
relating  to  unnecessary  roughness  will 
correct  themselves  in  due  time.  Mean- 
while, it  might  be  well  to  remember  the 
remark  of  Mr.  Ropes,  the  historian,  made 
at  a  dinner  given  by  Colonel  Higginson 
to  the  Yale  and  Harvard  teams,  that  "  if 
violent  encounters  on  the  football  field 
do  lead  to  the  temptation  of  inflicting 
needless  personal  injuries  on  an  oppo- 
nent, they  also  give  opportunities  for 
resisting    this    temptation,  and    conse- 


quently for  the  development  of  the  high- 
est form  of  courage  and  self-control." 

What  said  Antoninus  nearly  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  ?  "  In  the  gymnastic 
exercises  suppose  that  a  man  has  torn 
thee  with  his  nails,  and  by  dashing 
against  thy  head  has  inflicted  a  wound. 
Neither  show  any  signs  of  vexation,  nor 
be  offended,  nor  suspect  him  afterwards 
as  a  treacherous  fellow ;  but  be  on  guard 
against  him,  not  however  as  an  enemy, 
nor  yet  with  suspicion,  but  quietly  get 
out  of  his  way,"  i.e.,  use  the  oppor- 
tunity (while  he  is  wasting  his  time  in 
ungentlemanly  behavior)  to  make  an  end 
run. 

Every  one  who  has  really  followed  foot- 
ball closely,  and  has  known  the  players 
personally  and  well,  knows  how  admi- 
rable is  their  average  self-restraint,  and 
how  relatively  uncommon  are  purposely 
inflicted  injuries.  It  is  unfair  to  the 
game  to  ig^^ore  this  side  of  the  question 
and  concentrate  attention  and  base  op- 
position upon  the  more  conspicuous  but 
rarer  examples  of  unnecessary  roughness. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  penalties  for 
such  roughness  should  be  increased  and 
that  the  powers  which  the  rules  already 
give  the  officials  should  be  more  fre- 
quently exercised,  so  that  the  player  or 
the  team  so  deficient  morally  or  intel- 
lectually as  to  try  to  win  by  rough,  brutal, 
or  unfair  tactics  may  be  excluded  from 
participation  in  a  game  for  success  in 
which  skill,  strength,  endurance,  and 
mental  alertness  should  be  the  controlling 
factors. 

6.  As  to  many  of  the  other  objections 
advanced,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
either  unproven  or  already  disproven. 
Where  did  Dr.  Eliot  get  his  warrant  for 
saying  that  "  the  mental  qualities  of  the 
big,  brawny  athlete  are  almost  certain  to 
be  inferior  to  those  of  slighter,  quicker- 
Witted  men  "  ?  If  "  mental  qualities  " 
and  "  quick-wittedness  "  are  synon)rms, 
the  statement  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  athlete  is  mentally  inferior  to  his 
mental  superior — a  logical  result  that 
might  have  been  reached  without  aid 
from  Dr.  Eliot. 

In  any  event,  the  arbitrary  assignment 
of  mental  superiority  of  any  sort  on  the 
basis  of  lesser  size  or  strength  is  contra- 
dicted by  most  of  the  facts — historical 
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and  scientific — that  have  any  bearing 
upon  this  subject ;  and  President  Eliot's 
further  assertion  that  neither  the  merits 
of  body  nor  those  of  mind  belonging  to 
such  men  are  "of  the  most  prombing 
sort  for  future  service  out  in  the  world  " 
is,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  without 
foundation.  I  admit,  with  old  Thomas 
Fuller,  that "  often  the  cockloft  is  empty 
in  those  which  Nature  has  built  many 
stories  high,"  but  I  insist  that  it  is  as 
often — or  oftener — unfurnished  in  one 
and  two-storied  fellows. 

What  does  Dr.  Eliot  mean  when  he 
says  that "  the  precautions  taken  against 
trickery,  like  the  armor  and  padding 
against  hurts,  show  what  the  game  has 
come  to  be"?  Of  course  every  one 
knows  that  '•  armor  "  is  prohibited,  and 
that  it  is  the  rarest  thing  for  a  player 
to  be  found  wearing  anything  that  could 
by  the  wildest  flight  of  the  imagination 
be  so  called.  Only  one  instance  occurred 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  during 
the  season  of  1904,  and  in  that  case  the 
players  were  instructed  to  take  off  metal 
thigh-guards  worn  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, but  believed  by  the  o£Scials  to  be  a 
possible  source  of  injury  to  the  oppo- 
nents. As  for  "  padding  against  hurts," 
if  that  be  a  mark  of  deterioration  of  a 
game,  let  the  cricketer  discard  his  leg- 
pads,  and  the  baseball  player  his  padded 
gloves,  before  their  insidious  influence 
has  "  brutalized  "  those  sports  also  I 

Dr.  Eliot  admits  that  the  risk  of  death 
during  four  years  of  football  b  not  so 
great  as  from  riding  horseback,  driving 
an  automobile,  or  boating  or  yachting, 
if  those  sports  are  followed  for  years. 
He  might  have  said  truthfully  that  if  the 
comparison  is  between  intercollegiate 
football — he  names  the  college  time-limit 
of  play — and  horse  or  automobile  or 
boat  racing  (i.e.,  if  the  competitive  ele- 
ment be  present),  the  difference  is  so 
enormously  in  favor  of  football  that  its 
position  as  what  Professor  van  Dyke 
calls  a  "bone-breaking,  life-imperiling 
game  "  dwindles  into  insignificance.  I 
always  have  before  me  the  fear  of  a  fatal 
injury  on  a  college  football  field.  It 
b  obviously  possible.  It  would  greatly 
distress  me  wherever  it  occurred.  It 
would  doubtless  have  a  depressing  and 
dispiriting  effect  on  all  lovers   of  the 


game.  But  should  thb  possibility  be 
regarded  as  a  deterrent  influence  of 
sufficient  gravity  to  justify  the  prohibi- 
tion of  football  as  a  college  sport?  I 
think  not,  and,  if  it  b  not  to  be  prohib- 
ited, the  problem  must  be  met  by  rules 
minimizing  danger — a  matter  which 
should  annually  receive  careful  and 
thoughtful  attention  from  those  men  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  legislating 
upon  it.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  remarks  upon 
this  point — of  roughness  and  danger — 
at  a  recent  Harvard  alumni  dinner  un- 
doubtedly express,  however,  the  views  of 
most  of  the  upholders  of  the  game.  He 
said : 

"  I  beUeve  heartily  in  sport  I  believe 
in  outdoor  games,  and  I  do  not  mind  in 
the  least  that  they  are  roug^  games,  or 
that,  those  who  take  part  in  them  are 
occasionally  injured.  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  with  the  overwroi^t 
sentimentality  which  would  keep  a  young 
man  in  cotton-wool,  and  I  have  a  hearty 
contempt  for  him  if  he  counts  a  brdcen 
arm  or  collar-bone  as  of  serious  con- 
sequence when  balanced  against  the 
chance  of  showing  that  he  possesses 
hardihood,  physical  address,  and  cour- 
age." 

Dr.  Eliot's  objection  to  the  method  of 
play  that  involves  "frequent  collbion 
in  masses  "  is  that  it  makes  foul  play 
invisible.  Professor  van  Dyke's  objec- 
tion is  that  it  makes  the  game  "less 
interesting  and  too  dangerous."  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  held  by  many  close  ob- 
servers of  the  game,  that  the  most  seri- 
ous accidents  have  occurred,  and  are 
likely  to  occur,  in  the  more  open  game, 
and  that  the  relative  degree  of  interest 
excited  by  the  two  styles  of  play  will 
depend  largely  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  individual  spectator.  I  believe,  as 
I  have  already  said,  that,  as  "  foul  [^y  " 
is  "  poor  football,"  it  will,  either  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  the  officials,  disappear 
from  the  game,  and  that  it  would  do  so 
even  if  it  usually  helped,  as  it  does  not, 
to  win  games,  because,  with  Professor 
van  Dyke,  I  have  confidence  in  the 
honorable  instincts  of  the  average  Ameii- 
can  student 

Because  of  this  confidence  I  also 
believe  that  the  evil  of  over-inducement 
of  boys  who  have  been  consiHcuous  in 
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athletics  while  they  are  at  preparatory 
schoob,  and  who  are  now  so  often  too 
earnestly  solicited  to  go  to  one  or  another 
of  the  collies  or  universities,  will  grad- 
ually vanish.  I  use  the  term  "over- 
inducement  "  because  it  would  be  gener- 
ally recognized  that  in  certain  cases  and 
up  to  a  certain  point  inducement  is  not 
improper.  If  an  alumnus,  for  elcample, 
were  to  offer  to  a  hesitating  youth  with 
a  melodious  voice,  who  could  sing  in 
the  college  choir  after  admission,  some 
social  or  personal  or  educational  advan- 
tages, it  would  not  excite  unfavorable 
criticism,  but  would  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  loyalty  to  his  Alma  Mater. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  to  ath- 
letes, in  the  experience  of  every  college 
in  the  country,  there  have  been  instances 
in  which  the  limit  of  propriety  has  been 
passed — never,  I  believe,  by  the  college 
authorities,  or  even  by  the  athletic  au- 
thorities, but  by  enthusiastic  alumni  or 
by  local  non-coll^ate  enthusiasts.  Pro- 
fessor van  Dyke  says  truly  that "  no  one 
whose  opinion  is  worth  listening  to  would 
deny  that  every  big  team  in  America  has 
at  some  time  in  the  past  played  a  man 
who  would  not  have  appeared  on  the 
rolls  of  the  university  but  for  football." 
I  am  not  imdertaking  to  defend  this,  but 
merely  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  like  the  "  desire  to  win  "  and  the 
"  intense  interest,"  it  is,  even  when  ex- 
treme and  improper,  a  development  of  a 
sentiment  which,  otherwise  applied  or 
better  controlled,  is  in  itself  virtuous. 
I  fully  admit,  however,  that  this  is  an 
explanation  rather  than  an  excuse,  and 
that  the  evil  is  a  real  one.  I  think  I 
can  see  that  it  is  likely  to  lessen. 

The  cases  of  inducement  to  forsake 
one  college  for  another  are  not  nearly  so 
numerous  and  are  still  more  likely  to 
disappear  under  the  influence  of  both 
public  and  collegiate  sentiment. 

President  Eliot's  statement  as  to  the 
frequency  of  "  serious  injuries  "  leading 
to  "  permanent  weakness,"  which  "  prove 
a  handicap  to  the  victim  in  later  life," 
would  be  important  and  almost  unan- 
swerable if  it  were  well  founded.  The 
fact  is  that  the  subject  has  been  again 
and  again  investigated,  with  the  invaria- 
ble result  that  the  collected  evidence  has 
shown   the    statement  to   be   incorrect. 


Within  the  last  decade  a  comitaittee  that 
included  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell, 
of  the  Yale  Corporation,  the  Hon.  Henry 
E.  Howland,  of  New  York,  the  Rev. 
Endicott  Peabody,  of  Groton  School, 
and  the  Hon.  Robert  Bacon,  of  the  Har- 
vard Board  of  Overseers — the  present 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State — reported 
that  they  had  communicated  with  and 
had  heard  from  over  a  thousand  men 
who  had  played  football  for  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princeton,  and  Pennsylvania  dur- 
ing the  previous  eighteen  years  (those 
following  the  introduction  of  the  present, 
or  modified  Rugby,  game),  and  that "  the 
almost  unanimous  opinion  was  that  it 
had  been  of  marked  benefit  to  them, 
both  in  the  way  of  general  physical  de- 
velopment and  of  mental  discipline ; 
also  that  they  regard  the  injuries  sus- 
tained as  generally  unimportant  and  far 
outweighed  by  the  benefits."  I  subse- 
quently, in  conjunction  with  a  medical 
colleague,  made  a  similar  collective  in- 
vestigation with  similar  results ;  but  I 
would  rest  this  side  of  the  case  on  the 
evidence  of  the  gentlemen  above  named, 
it  having,  so  far  as  I  know,  remained 
uncontradicted. 

A  curious  example  of  the  differing 
conclusions  resulting  from  different 
points  of  view  may  be  cited  in  connec- 
tion with  Professor  van  Dyke's  article. 
He  ascribes  to  the  teams,  not  pleasure, 
but  "desire  of  glory  and  the  sense  of 
duty  "  as  animating  motives,  and  adds : 
"  Among  the  faithful  scrubs  who  have 
lost  the  hope  of  glory,  every  day  men 
put  on  their  pads  and  nose-guards  with 
a  strong  dislike  of  the  game  they  think 
they  must  play  for  the  sake  of  the  uni- 
versity. Such  a  situation  strikes  an 
English  university  athlete  with  astonish- 
ment." 

I  hope  the  day  may  never  come  when 
it  would  astonish  an  American  athlete 
or  any  other  American.  While  I  believe 
strongly  in  the  beneficial  mental  effect  of 
pleasurable  exercise  and  sport,  I  sub- 
scribe also,  with  reservations,  to  the  old 
pedagogic  view  of  moral  benefits  result- 
ing from  education  which  compels  the 
scholar  to  learn,  or  to  do  the  thing  he 
dislikes ;  and  I  believe  unreservedly  in 
the  moral  advantages  brought  about  by 
the  voluntary  and  unselfish  perf  ormanceof 
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any  disagreeable  duty,  real  or  imaginary. 
All  credit  to  the  "  scrubs,"  whom  I  have 
always  admired,  and  who  are,  fortunately, 
while  coming  to  be  more  and  more  ap- 
preciated by  their  fellows  and  the  public, 
in  no  danger  of  suffering  from  "  dispro- 
portionate exaltation  "  I 

It  is  not  quite  fair  to  football  to  say, 
as  President  Eliot  does,  that  it  too 
frequently  creates  a  "state  of  mental 
distrust  and  hostility  between  colleges," 
without  noting  that  this  undesirable  con- 
dition has  arisen  in  connection  with 
mary  other  sports,  that  it  is  lessening  in 
frequency  and  virulence,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  main  an  indirect  and  unforeseen 
result  of  the  enormous  development  since 
1876  of  both  collegiate  life  and  inter- 
collegiate sport  in  this  country,  without 
the  rules  or  traditions  of  government 
handed  down  through  generations,  as 
in  England.  Football  should  bear  its 
share  of  whatever  opprobrium  attaches 
to  this  condition,  but  not  more  than  its 
share. 

It  would  also  be  fair  to  add  that  this 
most  objectionable  state  of  distrust  and 
hostility  is  partly  due  to  the  complexity 
of  the  rules  that  have  come  into  exist- 
ence by  a  process  of  evolution  in  the 
effort  to  correct  various  defects  success- 
ively developed  in  the  conduct  of  our 
American  intercollegiate  sports.  Many 
cases  have  arisen  under  these  rules  in 
which  it  has  been  quite  possible  for  two 
equally  intelligent  and  equally  fair- 
minded  bodies  of  men  to  take  diametri- 
cally opposite  views.  Of  course  the 
situation  is  a  familiar  one  in  business, 
in  politics,  in  law,  in  religion,  in  morals, 
even  in  science,  but  its  occurrence  is  in 
fairly  direct  proportion  to  the  intricacy 
of  the  code  or  creed,  the  system  or  meth- 
od, intended  to  prevent  it. 

It  would  be  Utopian  to  suggest  that 
the  Golden  Rule  would  cover  this,  as  it 
would  most  other  cases  of  "  mental  dis- 
trust and  hostility,"  but  certainly  simpli- 
fication is  desirable. 

Professor  Hollid,  of  Harvard,  one  of 
the  fairest  and  most  clear-headed  of  ath- 
letic advisers,  was  of  the  opinion  a  year 
or  two  ago  that  *'  the  backbone  of  college 
regulation  of  athletics  "  rested  in  three 
rules : 

1.    A    definition    of    professionalism 


which  should  exclude  from  participation 
in  college  sports  all  men  who  have  re- 
ceived a  money  benefit  or  its  equivalent 
by  reason  of  their  previous  connection 
with  athletics. 

2.  A  rule  which  should  require  all 
members  of  athletic  teams  to  be  genuine 
students  of  the  college  which  they  rep- 
resent and  to  be  satisfactory  in  their 
studies. 

3.  A  rule  to  prevent  the  procurement 
of  good  players  from  other  colleges  by 
social  or  money  inducements. 

I  think  that  on  this  basis — perhaps 
with  the  addition  of  a  rule  to  prevent  the 
undue  prolongation  of  the  athletic  life  of 
the  individual  student  and  his  too  great 
absorption  in  athletic  interests  (the  pres- 
ent "  four-year "  rule  is  meant  to  meet 
this  indication),  and  with  an  addition  to 
Professor  Hollis's  second  requirement 
to  the  effect  that  no  student  should  be 
allowed  to  represent  any  coU^^  or  uni- 
versity until  he  has  been  in  residence 
there  as  a  bona-fide  student  for  one  full 
academic  year  and  has  passed  satisfac- 
tory examinations  for  that  period — it 
would  be  possible  to  make  the  entire 
"  eligibility  code  "  applicable  to  all  Amer- 
ican colleges  and  universities  in  a  con- 
cise and  unambiguous  form. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  persons  who 
have  given  much  thought  to  the  subject, 
this  extension  of  the  "one  year's  resi- 
dence "  rule  to  all  students,  and  insist- 
ence upon  good  academic  standing 
throughout  the  whole  collegiate  life  of 
the  athlete,  would  obviate  the  necessity 
for  the  attempt — ^hitherto  unsuccessful — 
so  to  define  "  professionalism  "  as  to  ex- 
clude the  man  who  is  first  an  athlete  and 
only  incidentally  a  college  or  university 
student,  without  at  the  same  time — to 
quote  Professor  Hall,  of  Harvard — "  in- 
troducing new  evils  as  bad  if  not  worse, 
as  denial,  deceit,  suspicion,  and  the  pry- 
ing scrutiny  into  the  private  affairs  of 
athletic  opponents," 

But,  as  I  have  said,  the  question  in- 
volves not  merely  football  but  practically 
all  other  intercollegiate  sports  also,  and 
can  only  be  touched  upon  here. 

Dr.  Eliot's  concluding  comparison  be- 
tween the  ethics  of  civilization  and  the 
"  barbarous  ethics  of  warfare,"  which  he 
attributes  to  football,  because  some  one 
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has  said  that  "  football  is  a  fight,  and 
its  strategy  and  ethics  are  those  of 
war,"  need  not  be  seriously  considered. 
It  is  easy  to  set  up  and  overcome  any 
number  of  men  in  buckram,  and,  if  this 
line  of  thought  were  followed  up,  one 
might  next  find  one's  self  in  the  thick  of 
an  anti-imperialist  argument.  Let  the 
believer  in  war  defend  it.  Our  withers 
are  unwrung. 

Dr.  Eliot  thinks  that  "the  game  of 
football  has  become  seriously  injurious 
to  rational  American  life  in  schools  and 
colleges."  Professor  van  Dyke  says: 
"  The  question  is  whether  the  pleasure 
we  find  in  a  game  which  has  become  so 
dangerous  is  one  which  people  of  refine- 


ment ought  to  permit  themselves."  "  The 
Nation  "  will  be  "  disappointed  indeed 
if  the  calm  but  incisive  description  of 
the  evils  of  football  by  the  head  of  Har- 
vard does  not  produce  a  great  effect,  not 
only  upon  the  public  but  upon  collie 
faculties  as  well." 

One  might  think  that  football  was 
doomed,  but  let  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  its  continued  existence  take  heart 
when  we  recall  the  many  similar  on- 
slaughts that  it  has  survived. 

When  Mark  Twain's  demise  was  an- 
nounced by  the  press  of  America,  and 
mourned  by  the  public,  he  telegraphed 
from  Florence :  "  Accounts  of  my  death 
very  much  exaggerated." 


What  Japan   Has  Done  in  Korea' 

By  George  Kennan 

Special  Correspondent  for  The  Outlook  in  tlie  Far  East 


I  TURN  now  with  pleasure  and  relief 
to  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments which  have  often  thwarted 
the  g^ood  intentions  of  the  Japanese  in 
Korea,  and  to  the  progress  which  they 
have  really  made  there  in  spite  of  all  ob- 
stacles and  obstructions.  The  reforms 
which  they  aimed  to  bring  about  were,  in 
substance,  as  follows :  (1)  Separation  of 
the  Imjierial  household  from  the  execu- 
tive, with  a  viewto  thelesseningof  intrigfue 
and  the  protection  of  the  Ministers  from 
the  influence  of  eunuchs,  sorcerers,  spirit 
mediums,  and  other  hangers-on  of  the 
Imperial  court ;  (2)  a  reduction  and  re- 
oiganization  of  the  expensive  and  ab- 
solutely useless  Korean  army ;  *  (3)  a 
change  in  the  financial  system  which 
would  give  real  value  and  stability  to  the 
currency ;  (4)  abolition  of  useless  offices 
and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the 
civil  service  employees  ;  (5)  a  general 
increase  in  the  salaries  of  officials  with  a 
view  to  removing  the  excuse  tojr  adminis- 
trative extortion;  (6)  education  of  the 

'  With  this  article  is  ended  Mr.  Kennan's  series  of 
four  papers  on  Korea.  They  will  be  followed  by  articles 
on  China,  where  Mr.  Kennan  is  to  spend  several 
months  as  the  representative  of  The  Outlook.— The 
Editors.         .  ,      .     „ 

'  The  appropriation  for  the  Korean  army  and  the 
special  palace  guard  in  1904  was  more  than  one-third 
Of  the  total  revenue  of  the  country.  The  Emperor 
and  the  army  together  consumed  nearly  one-half  of 
the  entire  revenue,  vir.,  16,790,133. 


people;  (7)  adoption  of  sanitary  meas- 
ures ;  and  (8)  improvement  of  means  of 
communication  and  development  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  country. 

When  the  Government  of  Japan  de- 
cided— unwisely,  as  I  think — to  maintain 
the  transparent  fiction  of  Korean  inde- 
pendence, it  had,  necessarily,  to  exercise 
control  by  means  of  advice.  It  appointed 
competent  men  as  advisers  to  the  Impe- 
rial Household,  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  other  great  departments 
of  State,  and  proceeded,  through  this 
inadequate  machinery,  to  reorganize  and 
reform  the  Korean  Government.  It 
found  itself  opposed  at  the  outset  by  the 
most  obstinate,  corrupt,  and  incapable 
bureaucracy  in  the  world,  backed  by  the 
influence  and  power  of  an  absolutely 
impossible  Emperor.  The  Korean  offi- 
cials did  not  want  reforms,  and  they  met 
the  Japanese  advisers  with  intrigue,  ob- 
struction, and  passive  resistance  in  every 
possible  shape.  I  have  not  space  for  a 
full  description  of  the  methods  to  which 
the  Korean  Government  resorted  in  its 
attempt  to  prevent  the  Japanese  from 
exercising  control ;  but  I  will  give  at 
least  a  few  characteristic  illustrations : 

1 .  The  adviser  of  the  Korean  Foreign 
Office — who,  by  the  way,  is  an  extremely 
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clear-headed  and  competent  American — 
goes  again  and  again  to  the  Korean 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  urges 
upon  the  latter  certain  measures  of  re- 
form which  he  regards  as  absolutely 
essential.  When,  sifter  repeated  inter- 
views and  almost  endless  discussion,  the 
adviser  brings  the  Minister,  apparently, 
to  the  point  of  action,  the  Minister  sud- 
denly resigns,  a  new  man  is  appointed 
in  his  place,  and  the  work  of  persuasion 
has  all  to  be  done  over  again. 

2.  Mr.  Megata,  the  financial  adviser, 
urges  upon  the  Government  the  necessity 
of  readjusting  and  raising  salaries,  so  as 
to  give  Korean  oflBcials  enough  to  live 
on  without  stealing  from  the  people. 
After  a  great  deal  of  talk  with  the  differ- 
ent Ministers  separately,  he  gets  them 
to  agree  to  meet  him,  all  together,  on  a 
certain  day,  for  a  final  discussion  and 
settlement  of  the  matter.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  he  puts  on  his  frock  coat 
and  silk  hat,  goes  to  the  council  chamber, 
waits  more  than  an  hour,  and  not  a 
Minister  appears.  That  b  one  of  the 
Korean  methods  of  obstruction.  The 
adviser  then  appeals  to  the  Japanese 
Legation,  and  Mr.  Hayashi  has  an  inter- 
view with  the  Emperor.  The  latter 
agrees  blandly  with  all  that  the  Minister 
says,  and  declares  that  he  will  at  once 
give  the  necessary  orders  to  the  Cabinet. 
He  issues  the  instructions  publicly,  but 
at  the  same  time  notifies  the  Ministers 
privately  that  if  they  obey  these  public 
orders  diey  will  lose  their  heads.  The 
Ministry  thereupon  resigns,  en  bloc;  a 
new  Cabinet  is  appointed;  and  the 
ba£9ed  adviser  has  to  roll  the  stone  up 
again  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

3.  Mr.  Megata,  in  another  case,  has 
an  understanding  with  the  Cabinet  that 
no  concession  of  mining,  fishing,  or  other 
rights  shall  be  made  to  a  foreigner  until 
he — the  adviser — has  been  consulted. 
Three  or  four  weeks  later  he  suddenly 
discovers,  by  accident,  that  the  Minister 
of  Home  Affairs  has  sold  to  a  Japanese 
syndicate  fifteen  or  twenty  concessions, 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  cover  pretty 
nearly  everything  of  value  in  the  whole 
peninsula.  He  makes  a  vigorous  pro- 
test, the  concessions  are  revoked,  and 
the  Minister  of  Home  Affairs  resigns. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  Gov- 


ernment which  avoids  action  and  evades 
responsibility  by  allowing  its  Ministers 
to  resign  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a 
week  ?  The  Korean  Emperor  has  a  set 
of  twenty  or  thirty  men  who  may  be 
compaied  with  the  court  cards  in  a 
whist  pack.  Whenever  he  is  hard  pressed 
by  the  Japanese,  he  stops  the  game, 
shufSes  the  cards,  and  deals  the  kings 
and  knaves  around  to  the  various  Minis- 
tries so  as  to  make  a  new  combination. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  eighteen  months 
Yi-Chi-Yong  has  been  Minister  <A  For- 
eign Affairs,  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  Pak-Che-Sun  has  been  Minis- 
ter of  Ag^culture  once.  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  once,  and  Minister  of  Justice 
twice.  Yi-Yong-Ik,  an  uneducated  coolie 
who  does  not  even  keep  his  body  dean, 
has  recently  been  Director  of  the  Mint, 
Governor  of  North  Kyungsang,  Com- 
missioner to  buy  Annam  rice.  Minister 
of  Finance,  and  Minister  of  War.  Every 
time  the  cards  are  shuffled  and  dealt 
the  same  old  knaves  turn  up,  but  in  new 
places.  Just  as  you  have  laid  your  plans 
to  capture  the  jack  of  spades  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  Uie  Emperor  grabs  and 
shuffles  the  cards,  deals  them  afresh,  and 
the  jack  of  spades  appears  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture,  or  smiles  at  you 
blandly  from  the  Ministry  of  Home 
Affairs.  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  a  list  of  recent  changes  in  the  Ko- 
rean Cabinet,  and  I  find  that  thirty-one 
Ministers  resigned  or  were  shifted  from 
one  department  to  another  last  year,  and 
that  there  have  been  forty-six  resigna- 
tions, dismissals,  or  transfers,  so  fair, 
this  year.  Persons  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  assure  me  that  my  list  does 
not  comprise  half  of  the  dumges  that 
have  really  been  made;  but  seventjF- 
seven  shuffles  and  deals  in  eighteen 
months  will  answer  my  purpose. 

In  almost  every  field  of  govenunental 
activity  Japanese  attempts  at  imi>ro>ve- 
ment  have  met  with  obstruction  or  pas- 
sive resistance.  They  made  repeated 
efforts  to  stop  the  demoralizing  practice 
of  sorcery  in  Seoul,  and  more  than  once 
expelled  sorcerers  from  the  city,  and 
caused  their  drums  and  other  parapher- 
nalia to  be  burned  in  the  streets ;  but 
the  Emperor  still  protects  them  in  the 
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palace,  and  takes  their  advice  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  state.  In  August, 
1904,  the  Japanese  authorities  asked  the 
Home  Minister  to  give  them  a  site  for 
a  meteorological  observatory  at  Chemul- 
po. Although  the  establishment  of  such 
an  observatory  would  benefit  the  Koreans 
quite  as  much  as  it  would  the  Japanese, 
tiie  request  was  denied.  The  Korean 
Government  was  ready  to  protect  sor- 
cerers, but  it  wanted  no  meteorological 
observatories.  About  the  same  time 
the  Japanese  military  authorities  caused 
wooden  guide-posts,  bearing  the  names 
of  the  streets,  to  be  put  up  at  Seoul 
street  comers.  The  Korean  chief  of 
police  requested  the  Foreign  Office  to 
inform  the  Japanese  that  the  posts  must 
be  removed.  The  same  official  protested 
against  the  stationing  of  Japanese  guards 
at  the  city  gates,  declared  that  it  was  an 
insult,  and  begged  the  Foreign^  Office  to 
interfere.  Korean  officials  made  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  by  coun- 
terfeiting their  own  nickels,  and  then 
rused  a  howl  of  indignation  when  it  was 
suggested  that  Mr.  Megata,  in  carrying 
out  his  scheme  of  financial  reform,  might 
refuse  to  redeem,  in  new  currency,  coun- 
terfeit nickels  which  were  so  bad  that 
they  could  hardly  be  passed  on  a  blind 
man  after  dark.  The  Korean  Govern- 
ment gave  the  Korean  branch  of  the 
First  Japanese  Bank  permission  to  issue 
notes  for  circulation  in  the  peninsula, 
and  then,  a  few  months  later,  the  acting 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Seoul  prohibited  the  circulation 
of  these  notes,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  unsafe.  This  action  caused  a  run 
on  the  bank,  which  was  tided  over  with 
the  greatest  difficulty. 

In  forming  a  just  estimate  of  Japanese 
administration  in  Korea,  all  of  these 
things  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
as  well  as  the  additional  fact  that  the 
Korean  Government  must  be  recon- 
structed from  the  ground  up.  There  is 
no  foundation  of  ability  or  honesty,  there 
are  no  institutions  that  can  be  taken 
over  as  they  stand,  and  there  are  few 
men  of  Korean  birth  who  can  be  used 
in  the  work  of  regeneration  and  reform. 
Japan  must  not  only  tear  down  and  re- 
build, but  must  bring  her  bricks  with 
her,  or  make  them  on  the  ground  with 


very  little  clay  and  no  straw.  If,  in  the 
face  of  duplicity,  hostility,  and  obstruc- 
tion, she  makes  mistakes,  or  fails  to  ac- 
complish all  that  might  be  accomplished, 
she  certainly  has  some  excuse. 

I  have  pointed  out  what  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  most  serious  of  Japan's  errors, 
and  I  have  also  called  attention  to  some 
of  her  difficulties  and  embarrassments, 
and  it  remains  only  to  review  her  work 
and  make  a  few  tentative  suggestions 
with  regard  to  her  future  policy.  In  the 
first  place,  by  a  great  sacrifice  of  men 
and  money,  she  has  relieved  Korea  from 
all  fear  of  Russian  domination,  and  that 
alone,  from  my  point  of  view,  is  not  only  a 
great  work,  but  a  work  which  should  entitle 
her  to  the  gratitude  of  the  whole  Korean 
people.  Japanese  rule,  at  first,  may  be 
blundering,  exacting,  and  irritating,  but 
it  will  make  ultimately  for  education, 
progress,  and  freedom;  while  Russian 
domination  at  best  would  never  raise  the 
country  above  the  low  economic  and 
educational  level  of  eastern  Siberia  and 
the  Caucasus.  In  the  second  place, 
Japan  has  built  a  railroad  through  the 
country  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
has  thus  increased  the  value  of  an  im- 
mense area  of  productive  land  and  given 
to  the  Korean  farmers  freer  and  cheaper 
access  to  the  world's  markets.  A  rail- 
road may  not  be  a  reform,  but  it  is  often 
a  reforming  and  enlightening  agency, 
and  it  always  promotes  development  and 
increases  prosperity.  In  the  third  place, 
Japan  has  lent  the  Korean  Government 
three  million  yen,  and  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  financial  reform  which  will  ulti- 
mately give  stability  to  the  currency  and 
security  to  all  commercial  transactions. 
Finally,  Japan  has  made  an  encouraging 
attempt,  at  least,  to  prepare  text-books 
and  get  teachers  for  schools ;  to  improve 
the  sanitation  of  the  principal  towns ; 
to  increase  shipping  facilities  at  sea- 
ports ;  to  limit  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
expenditures ;  to  reorganize  the  army ; 
and  to  discourage  demoralizing  and  de- 
grading superstitions.  In  some  of  these 
fields  she  has  not  yet  gone  far ;  but  new 
undertakings  require  money,  and  until 
the  taxes  can  be  honestly  collected  and 
the  treasury  can  be  protected  from  offi- 
cial robbers  Korea  will  have  little  money 
to  spare.     I  have  no  doubt  myself  that 
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the  revenue  of  the  State  can  be  doubled, 
if  not  trebled,  without  laying  any  addi- 
tional burden  of  taxation  upon  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  few 
months  or  even  in  a  year.  When  Korea 
has  thirty  million  dollars  per  annum  to 
spend  on  improvements,  instead  of  four- 
teen million  dollars,  and  when  that  money 
is  used  judiciously,  I  venture  to  predict 
that  there  will  be  good  common  schools, 
reformed  courts,  public  sanitation,  better 
roads,  more  lighthouses,  more  news- 
papers, more  order  and  security,  and  a 
general  increase  in  prosperity.  The 
Japanese  ultimately  succeeded  in  For- 
mosa, and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  fail  in  Korea.  They  made  mis- 
takes at  first  in  both  countries  ;  but  we 
ourselves  have  made  a  few  errors  and 
misjudgments,  perhaps,  in  the  Philip- 
pines ;  and  nobody  can  say,  I  think, 
that  we  have  shown  either  justice  or 
conspicuous  ability  in  our  dealings  with 
the  Indians.  In  the  fields  to  which 
Japan  has  given  particular  attention — ^^in 
the  art  of  making  war,  for  example — she 
has  excelled,  and  she  will  learn  how  to 
govern  in  Korea  just  as  we  are  learning 
how  to  govern  in  the  Philippines — by 
example  and  practice.  Just  before  I  left 
Seoul  I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  Chinese 
Minister,  Mr.  Tseng,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  he  said  to  me  that, 
in  his  judgment,  Japan  would  "  ultimately 
make  Korea  the  garden  of  the  East." 
He  had  lived  long  in  England  and 
America  ;  he  impressed  me  as  a  man  of 
unusual  ability  and  fairness  ;  he  knew 
everything  about  Korea  that  I  did  and 
probably  a  good  deal  more ;  and  his 
prediction  of  ultimate  Japanese  success 
struck  me  as  significant  and  noteworthy, 
for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  judgment 
of  an  educated  and  exp)erienced  Oriental 
with  regard  to  the  working  out  of  an 
Oriental  problem. 

I  must  add  a  few  words  with  regard 
to  Japan's  future  Korean  policy.  I  am 
doubtless  ignorant  of  many  things  that 
I  ought  to  know,  and  at  best  I  am  not 
a  competent  critic  of  Imp>erial  affairs ; 
but  every  honest  and  dispassionate  opin- 
ion has  some  value,  and  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate, therefore,  to  say  that,  in  my  best 
judgment,  Japan,  first  of  all,  should  aban- 
don the  pretense  of  treating  Korea  as  if 


she  were  really  a  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent State.  It  is  only  a  diplomatic 
fiction,  and  it  no  longer  serves  a  use- 
ful purpose.  The  new  Anglo-Japanese 
treaty  recc^;nizes  the  right  of  Japan  to 
exercise  "  control "  in  Korea,  and  she 
should  resolutely  take  control,  and  cease 
to  "  advise "  Ministers  who  want  no 
advice,  and  who  persistently  ignore  every 
recommendation  that  is  not  backed  by 
force.  At  the  same  time  she  should 
cease  to  throw  upon  a  fictitious  wicked 
partner  the  responsibility  for  errors  of 
omission  and  commission  which  she 
herself  has  power  to  prevent  or  correct 
When  the  Korean  people  fail  to  get  pay- 
ment for  land  seized  by  the  Japanese 
authorities,  it  may  be  convenient  to  say 
that,  as  a  matter  of  treaty  obligation, 
payment  should  be  made  by  the  Korean 
Government ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
dominant  Power  to  supervise  such  pay- 
ment, and,  if  necessary,  coerce  the 
Korean  Government  into  making  it  It 
is  unfair,  as  well  as  impolitic,  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  Korean  independ- 
ence— pretending  at  one  time  that  the 
Government  is  free  and  independent 
and  acting  at  another  time  as  if  it  were 
an  obstinate  and  recalcitrant  Japanese 
bureau.  The  independence  of  Korea  is 
either  real  or  fictitious.  It  it  be  real, 
Japan  should  refrain  altogether  from  the 
exercise  of  direct  power  in  the  peninsula ; 
and  if  it  be  fictitious,  she  should  take 
the  responsibility  for  the  consequences 
of  her  own  actions,  and  not  seek  shelter 
behind  a  dummy  whose  movements  she 
controls  by  means  of  hidden  strings. 

In  the  second  place,  Japan  should 
pay  more  attention  to  the  rights  of  the 
Korean  people.  When  I  visited  Korea 
for  the  first  time  (last  year),  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  most  urgent  need  of  the 
country  was  justice ;  and  a  second  visit 
has  only  deepened  that  impression. 
Japan  should  find  and  adopt  at  once 
some  means  of  controlling  her  immi- 
grants, and  then  she  should  g^ve  the 
Korean  people  protection  from  o£5cial 
robbers  of  their  own  nationality.  If  she 
allows  things  to  drift,  as  they  are  drifting 
now,  the  anti-Japanese  feeling  in  die 
peninsula  will  become  so  strong  that 
years  of  good  government  will  hardly 
overcome   it.     The  people,   of  course. 
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may  be  intimidated  and  kept  in  order  by 
force ;  but  that  is  the  Russian  method 
of  dealing  with  dissatisfaction,  and  Japan 
cannot  afford  to  adopt  it.  Her  policy 
should  be  to  drop  diplomatic  pretense, 
grasp  the  nettle  of  Korean  bureaucracy 
with  a  resolute  hand,  and  then  win  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  by 
giving  them  justice,  protection,  and  as 
much  frank  explanation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Japanese 
monthly  review,  "Taiyo,"  Mr.  Saburo 
Shimada,  in  discussing  Korean  affairs, 
says :  "  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  us, 
as  a  nation,  that  at  this  crisis  of  our 
history  the  mass  of  the  Koreans  should 
work  with  us  and  not  against  us  as  they 
have  so  often  done  during  the  past 
twenty  years.  We  can  force  the  Korean 
Government  to  go  with  us,  but  we  can- 
not force  die  people  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  we  can  so  conduct  ourselves 
in  Korea  as  to  carry  the  nation  with  us, 
our  troubles  there  will  cease.  Our  diffi- 
culties in  the  p>ast  have  resembled  those 
of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland. 
For  a  long  time  the  Irish  were  regarded 


with  suspicion  and  were  oppressed  by 
over-stringent  regulations.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  conciliatory  methods 
have  been  tried,  with  excellent  results. 
We  must  adopt  the  same  methods  in 
Korea.  No  assimilation  can  take  place 
so  long  as  enmity  exists,  and  Korea 
never  can  become  a  source  of  strength 
to  us  until,  by  education,  intermarriage, 
and  hearty  co-operation  in  various  enter- 
prises, the  Japanese  and  the  Koreans 
become  like  one  nation.  . .  .  The  upshot 
of  it  all  is  that  we  must  resort  to  other 
means  of  influencing  the  Koreans  than 
those  hitherio  employed,  or  fail  to  estab- 
lish on  a  firm  basis  our  pre-eminence  in 
the  peninsula." 

The  whole  of  Mr.  Shimada's  article 
seems  to  me  well  worth  the  attention  and 
consideration  of  the  Japanese  authori- 
ties, and  with  this  part  of  it  in  particular 
I  heartily  agree.  If  Japan  fails  to  deal 
fairly  and  generously  with  the  Korean 
people — if  she  allows  them  to  be  robbed 
by  their  own  officials  and  exploited  by 
unscrupulous  Japanese  immigrants — I 
g^atly  fear  that  Korea  will  not  become 
"  the  garden  of  the  E^st "  in  our  time. 


Neighbors 

By  Jacob  A.  Riis 


THE  first  snowflake  was  wafted 
in  upon  the  north  wind  to-day. 
I  stood  in  my  study  door  and 
watched  it  fall  and  disappear;  but  I  knew 
that  many  would  come  after  and  hide 
my  garden  from  sight  ere  long.  What 
will  the  winter  bring  us  ?  When  they 
wake  once  more,  the  flowers  that  now 
sleep  snugly  under  their  blanket  of  dead 
leaves,  what  shall  we  have  to  tell  ? 

The  postman  had  just  brought  me  a 
letter,  and  with  it  lying  open  before  me, 
my  thoughts  wandered  back  to  "  the  hard 
winter  "  of  a  half-score  seasons  ago  which 
none  of  us  has  foigotten,  when  women 
and  children  starved  in  cold  garrets 
while  men  roamed  gaunt  and  hollow-eyed 
vainly  seeking  work.  I  saw  the  poor 
tenement  in  Rivington  Street  where  a 
cobbler  and  his  boy  were  fighting  star- 
vation all  alone  save  for  an  occasional 
visit  from   one  of  Miss  Wald's  nurses 


who  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  them  as  on 
so  many  another  tottering  near  the  edge 
in  that  perilous  time,  ready  with  the  lift 
that  brought  back  hope  when  all  things 
seemed  at  an  end.  One  day  she  found 
a  stranger  in  the  flat,  a  man  with  close- 
cropped  hair  and  a  hard  look  that  told 
their  own  story.  The  cobbler  eyed  her 
uneasily,  and,  when  she  went,  followed 
her  out  and  made  excuses.  Yes  I  he  was 
just  out  of  prison  and  had  come  to  him 
for  shelter.  He  used  to  know  him  in 
other  days,  and  Jim  was  not — 

She  interrupted  him  and  shook  her 
head.  Was  it  good  for  the  boy  to  have 
that  kind  of  a  man  in  the  house  ? 

The  cobbler  looked  at  her  thoughtfully 
and  touched  her  arm  gently. 

"This,"  he  said,  "ain't  no  winter  to 
let  a  feller  from  Sing  Sing  be  on  the 
street." 

The  letter  the  postman  brought  made 
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me  see  all  this  and  more  in  the  snow- 
flake  that  fell  and  melted  in  my  garden. 
It  came  from  a  friend  in  the  far  West,  a 
gentle,  high-bred  lady,  and  told  me  this 
story :  Her  sister,  who  devotes  her  life 
to  helping  the  neighbor,  had  just  been 
on  a  visit  to  her  home.  One  day  my 
friend  noticed  her  wearing  an  odd  knitted 
shawl,  and  spoke  of  it. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  that  is  the  shawl 
the  cook  gave  me." 

"  The  cook  ?"  with  lifted  eyebrows,  I 
suppose.     And  then  she  heard  how. 

One  day,  going  through  the  kitchen  of 
the  institution  where  she  teaches,  she 
bad  seen  the  cook  in  tears  and  inquired 
the  cause.  The  poor  woman  sobbed 
out  that  her  daughter  had  come  home  to 
die.  The  doctors  had  said  that  she 
mig^t  live  perhaps  ten  days,  no  longer, 
and  early  and  late  she  cried  for  her 
mother  to  be  with  her.  But  she  had 
vainly  tried  every  way  to  get  a  cook  to 
take  her  place — ^there  was  none,  and  her 
child  was  dying  in  the  hospital. 

"  And  I  told  her  to  go  to  her  right 
away,  I  would  see  to  that ;  that  was  all," 
concluded  my  friend's  sister ;  "  and  she 
gave  me  this  shawl  when  she  came  back, 
and  I  took  it,  of  course.  She  had 
worked  it  for  the  daughter  that  died." 

But  it  was  not  all.  For  during  ten 
days  of  sweltering  July  heat  that  gentle, 
delicate  woman  herself  superintended 
the  kitchen,  did  the  cooking,  and  took 
the  place  of  the  mother  who  was  sooth- 
ing her  dying  child's  brow,  and  no  one 
knew  it     Not  here,  that  is.     No  doubt 


it  is  known,  with  a  hundred  such  daily 
happenings  that  make  the  real  story  of 
human  life,  where  that  record  is  kept 
and  cherished. 

And  clear  across  the  continent  it 
comes  to  solve  a  riddle  that  had  puzzled 
me.  Recently  I  had  long  ai]guments 
with  a  friend  about  religion  and  dogmas 
that  didn't  help  either  of  us.  At  the 
end  of  three  weeks  we  were  farther  apart 
than  when  we  began,  and  the  arguments 
had  grown  into  controversy  that  made 
us  both  unhappy.  We  had  to  have  a 
r^rular  treaty  of  peace  to  get  over  it.  I 
know  why  now.  The  snowflake  and  my 
friend's  letter  told  me.  Those  two,  the 
cobbler  and  the  woman,  were  real  Chris- 
tians. They  had  the  secret  They  knew 
the  neigh  tx)r,  if  neither  had  ever  heard 
of  dogma  or  creed.  Our  arguments 
were  worse  than  wasted,  though  we  both 
meant  well,  for  we  were  nearer  neigh- 
bors when  we  b^;an  than  when  we  left 
off. 

I  am  not  learned  in  such  things.  Per- 
haps I  am  wrong.  No  doubt  dogmas 
are  useful — to  wrap  things  in — but  even 
then  I  would  not  tuck  in  the  ends,  lest 
we  hide  the  neighbor  so  that  we  cannot 
see  him.  After  all,  it  is  what  is  m  the 
package  that  counts.  To  me  it  is  the 
evidence  of  such  as  these  that  God  lives 
in  human  hearts — that  we  are  molded 
in  his  image  despite  flaws  and  feilures 
in  the  casting — that  keeps  alive  the  be- 
lief that  we  shall  wake  with  the  flowers 
to  a  fairer  spring.  Is  it  not  so  with  all 
of  us? 


The  Musician  and  Society 

By  Robert  H.  Schauffler 


THE  word  "  musician  "  connotes 
to  the  average  American  a 
freakish,  long-haired  foreigner 
of  doubtful  morals,  undesirable  as  a 
citizen,  and  barely  to  be  tolerated  for 
what  he  can  do.  This  fancy  is  as  gen- 
eral as  that  the  "  Julian  "  is  the  off- 
scouring  of  Naples  who  in  turn  scours 
off  our  streets,  our  apples,  and  our  shoes. 
Except  at  the  table  of  the  musical  para- 
site, the  musician  in  this  country  holds 
a  far  humbler  social  position  than  his 


brothers  in  interpretive  art,  die  critic, 
the  actor,  or  the  elocutionist 

Originally  all  artists  were  on  the  same 
social  footing;  they  were  the  Lord  or 
King  Somebody,  his  servants.  But 
though  their  emancipation  proclamation 
was  written  long  ago,  the  musician  still 
keeps  the  black  eye  his  old  master  gave 
him.     The  reasons  for  this  are  manifold. 

In  the  first  place,  music  is  a  handy 
crutch  for  the  pauper  classes.  They 
have  twanged  and  scraped  and  blatted  on 
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our  curbs  until  it  has  come  to  be  almost  a 
disgrace  to  carry  a  violin-box  down  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  the  hotel  porter  looks  as 
askance  at  a  'cello-bag  as  he  would  at  a 
carpetbag.  A  folding  harp,  a  telescopic 
double  bass,  a  collapsing  tuba — ^the  in- 
ventor of  these  might  claim  a  pedestal 
next  Saint  Cecilia. 

The  musician's  own  poverty  has 
dragged  his  name  down  more  effectually 
than  that  of  his  rival  in  the  gutter.  The 
members  of  the  subsidized  orchestras  in 
Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  and  Phila- 
delphia have  no  easy  time  financially, 
but  in  places  like  New  York  the  player's 
problem  is  appalling.  There,  even  by 
eking  out  his  orchestral  work  with  the 
most  degrading  occupations,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  attain  the  standard 
of  living  which  the  dignity  of  his  art 
demands.  His  situation  is  further  com- 
plicated by  the  attitude  of  the  Union, 
vdiich  desires  the  musician  to  be  regard- 
ed as  an  artisan  rather  than  as  an  artist. 

Another  reason  why  the  fiddler's  social 
evolution  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
bis  fellow-artists  lies  in  the  overwhelm- 
ing demands  which  the  technic  of  his 
art  make  upon  him.  His  first  toy  is  a 
violin  bow,  his  first  idea  a  desperate 
conviction  that  a  life  of  solid  Etudes  will 
hardly  suffice  to  make  him  a  master  of 
his  craft  in  these  days  of  whirlwind  vir- 
tuosity. So  he  takes  the  cash  of  technic 
and  lets  the  credit  of  culture  go,  thereby 
missing  perhaps  the  one  thing  needful 
to  make  him  a  master. 

The  musician's  egotism  is  proverbial. 
It  was  bom  in  the  old  days  of  servi- 
tude, when  he  found  that,  though  his 
lips  might  falter  at  the  mouthpiece,  no 
one  else  would  blow  his  horn  for  him, 
and  he  would  go  supperless  to  bed. 

George  Sand  has  told  us  how  Chopin 
directed  in  his  will  that  he  should  be 
buried  in  a  white  tie,  small  shoes,  and 
short  breeches.  He  abandoned  the 
woman  whom  he  tenderly  loved  because 
she  oifered  a  chair  to  some  one  else 
before  giving  the  same  invitation  to  him- 
self. In  view  of  such  naive  egotism 
De  Pachmann  speaks  truer  than  he 
knows  when  he  informs  the  audience 
that  the  spirit  of  Chopin  has  descended 
upon  him. 

Perhaps  the  most  cplpssal  instance  of 


musical  megalomania  is  shown  in  Richard 
Strauss's  tone-poem,  "A  Hero's  Life," 
which  has  a  section  entitled  The  Hero's 
Works  of  Peace.  This  proves  to  be 
nothing  but  Pieces  of  the  Hero's  Works, 
the  hero  being  the  author,  who  admitted 
the  other  day  that  the  whole  work  was 
accurate  autobiography. 

Society  is  slow  to  forgive  this  sort  of 
thing,  but  perhaps  its  heart  will  expand 
as  the  musician's  head  contracts,  and  it 
will  come  to  realize  that  a  certain  amount 
of  self-assurance  is  necessary  to  make 
the  musical  wheels  go  round. 

The  fiddler's  appearance  helps  to  hold 
him  aloof  from  his  fellows,  but  for  the 
deplorable  phenomena  of  musical  hair 
society  is  largely  responsible.  There  is 
a  sound  financial  reason  here  for  sharps 
rather  than  flats.  According  to  the 
popular  conception,  the  Circassians  must 
be  the  most  musical  of  all  peoples ;  and 
woe  to  the  bald  virtuoso  who  tries  to 
win  his  way  to  fame  without  a  wig  I  It 
were  better  for  that  man  if  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck.  Though 
it  might  interfere  with  his  fiddling,  it 
would  at  least  convince  the  public  titat 
there  was  something  unusual  about  him. 
In  matters  of  dress  the  ambitious  fiddler 
must  adopt  Bernard  Shaw's  literary 
motto,  Anything  for  novelty  t  A  bit  of 
carpet  is  just  as  well  for  a  necktie ;  the 
coat  should  be  in  the  style  of  the  eight- 
eenth century ;  the  mane  should  either 
flow  forward  over  the  features  like 
Niagara  over  the  Cave  of  the  Winds,  or 
backward  like  the  tail  of  a  comet ;  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  usual  matinee  audi- 
ence would  be  delighted  if  the  artist 
were  to  fiddle  barefoot  or  in  riding-boots. 

The  fiddler  does  not  wear  long  hair 
because  he  likes  it,  qua  hair,  but  because 
it  is  a  thousand  times  more  expensive 
for  him  to  have  it  cut  than  for  others ; 
and  he  is  a  poor  man. 

One  of  the  greatest  pianists  in  the 
world  wears  his  hair,  on  his  estate  in 
Poland,  like  a  Chicago  business  man, 
but  his  manager  inexorably  refuses  to 
let  him  appear  in  public  until  it  has 
reached  a  certain  long  minimum.  In 
fact,  musical  managers  are  such  sticklers 
on  this  point  that  I  suspect  them  all  to 
have  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

Long  hair,  however,  has  an  emotional 
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as  well  as  a  financial  basis.  There  is 
not  a  little  modem  significance  in  the 
legend  of  the  Thracian  ladies  who  paid 
the  musician  Orpheus  such  energetic 
court  as  to  destroy  him ;  and  much  of 
the  fiddler's  moral  notoriety  is  due  to 
the  effect  of  certain  music  which  tends  to 
invert  sex  characteristics  and  to  make 
woman  the  aggressor.  The  path  of 
many  a  musician  is  strewn  with  a  kind 
of  temptation  of  which  most  men  know 
nothing,  and  he  who  comes  from  the  fire 
with  clean  garments  after  the  sound  of 
the  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and  all 
kinds  of  music  has  had  its  effect,  is  made 
of  stem  stuff  indeed. 

Often  the  musician's  charm  is  short- 
circuited  from  his  occupation  to  its 
badge,  as  with  the  soldier  and  his  brass 
buttons,  so  that  his  power,  like  Samson's, 
is  as  the  square  of  his  distance  from  the 
barber. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  divorces 
in  the  world  of  music  is  due  in  part  to 
the  customs  of  Thrace,  which  have  made 
possible  such  a  newspaper  paragraph  as 
the  following : 

■  "  Last  evening,  for  the  first  time  in 
America,  at  the  second  of  these  concerts, 
Mme.  X.  performed  the  third  concerto 
of  her  fourth  husband." 

All  these  forces,  then — the  remnants  of 
a  menial  past,  the  pauper  classes,  the 
poverty  of  the  profession,  the  ideals  of 
the  Musical  Union,  an  overspecialization 
in  technic  resulting  in  lack  of  culture, 
egotism  and  eccentricity,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly emotional  nature  of  the  art — these 
have  kept  down  the  musician's  social 
position  and  retarded  the  evolution  of 
American  music  in  two  chief  ways.  In 
the  first  place,  Americans  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  no  one  can  be  a  genuine 
virtuoso  except  a  freak  with  a  harsh 
foreign  name,  and  led  to  adopt  the 
German's  absurd  attitude  toward  the 
American  musical  temperament.  In  the 
second  place,  the  American  musician  has 
found  that  almost  his  only  hope  of  suc- 
cess lies  in  masquerading  as  a  foreigner. 
Smith  must  become  Smithski  and  live  in 
mortal  fear,  knowing  that  when  his  in- 
cognito is  pricked  the  bubble  of  his  fame 
will  vanish,  and  he  will  have  to  support 
life  then  at  two  dollars  a  lesson,  with 
hotel  engagements  in  the  summer. 


Bamum  was  right.  "The  American 
public  delights  to  be  fooled ;"  and  no- 
where has  it  proved  simpler  than  in 
accepting  for  itself  German  standards  in 
music,  with  no  correction  for  possible 
differences  of  national  temperament 
Even  if  the  German  had  no  financial 
reasons  for  believing  that  our  musicians 
are  cold  and  hard  and  have  "  kein  Herx," 
we  mig^t  well  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
are  not  emotionally  a  trifle  saner  and 
less  hysterical  than  the  Teuton  who 
loves  to  bathe  his  spirit  in  "  droppings 
of  warm  tears  "  far  oftener  than  he  loves 
to  bathe  his  body.  Music  is  the  univer- 
sal language.  Why  should  we  insist  on 
a  foreign  accent  ? 

The  situation  of  an  American  in  one 
of  our  excellent  "  American  "  orchestras 
is  pitiable  enough,  unless  he  goes  into  it 
temporarily  in  a  dilettante  spirit  of  ad- 
venture. Musically  he  is  despised  by 
every  one  on  the  a  priori  ground  of  his 
nationality.  Socially  he  is  ostracised, 
both  by  society,  which  considers  him  a 
musician,  and  by  the  orchestra,  which 
considers  him  no  musician.  He  is  in 
the  position  of  Rubinstein,  who  com- 
plained that  the  Russians  called  him  a 
Pole,  the  Poles  a  Jew,  and  the  Jews  a 
Gentile. 

We  have  done  our  native  music  incal- 
culable harm  by  accepting  the  dictum  of 
an  intensely  patriotic  people  on  our  own 
art,  which  is  quite  foreign  to  their  nature : 
but  a  German  philosopher  has  pointed 
out  our  mistake  to  us.  That  remarkable 
book  "  Rembrandt  als  Erzieher "  is 
founded  on  the  thesis  that  tme  art  must 
be  national,  through  and  through,  and 
the  following  passage  is  of  significance 
to  America : 

"  The  aristocratic  character  of  all  Art, 
which  has  always  been  acknowledged,  b 
deeply  grounded,  and  may  be  vindicated 
from  several  different  viewpoints.  In 
the  first  place.  Art  is  aristocratic  because 
it  serves  the  higher  interests  of  hunianity, 
which  are  eamestly  taken  to  heart  only 
by  a  small  portion  of  mankind.  It  u 
aristocratic,  as  well,  because  it  requires 
independence  above  all  (it  is  more  aris- 
tocratic to  stand  upon  one's  own  £eet 
than  to  make  one's  self  the  slave  of  for- 
eign theories);  and,  finally, because  every 
spiritual  as  well  as  every  political  noUe- 
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man  sptings  from  the  native  soil  and  is 
attached  to  it  ... '  He  b  made  of  earth.' 
That  the  native-bom  stands  higher,  is 
more  im{)ortant,  and  in  every  respect 
more  remarkable  and  significant  than 
the  naturalized  citizen,  may  be  put  down 
...  as  a  spiritual  and  artistic  as  well  as 
a  political  truth." 

It  is  because  the  Germans  have  ideas 
like  these  that  they  treat  their  own 
musicians  so  well  and  criticise  ours  so 
harshly.  If  they  should  carry  this  spirit 
into  commerce,  we  would  reciprocate 
promptly  and  vigorously,  As  we  have 
aped  them  in  all  other  musical  matters, 
would  it  not  be  at  least  consistent  to  go 
one  step  farther  and  give  our  native 
musicians  as  much  of  artistic  and  social 
consideration  as  the  Germans  give  theirs  ? 
Ours  need  it  far  more. 

Because  we  have  as  yet  embraced  no 
such  philosophy,  we  make  it  a  rule  to 
rate  the  performances  of  our  d^utantes, 
whom  having  not  seen  we  love  and  hate, 
by  the  standards  of  Berlin  and  Paris, 
not  by  our  own.  In  music  we  have  no 
standards  of  our  own — no  individualism 
whatever.  We  do  not  stand  on  our  own 
feet,  but  howl  when  the  pointed  German 
shoe  pinches.  We  do  not  demand  that 
a  man  shall  be  a  musician,  but  that  he 
shall  have  been  well  received  on  the 
Continent.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  de- 
structive such  servility  is  to  our  native 
music ;  for  the  American  virtuoso  must 
learn  to  pander  to  the  tastes  of  Euro- 
peans— and  thereby  divest  himself  of  his 
National  characteristics — ^before  he  can 
fill  his  scrap-book  with  the  eulogies 
necessary  for  a  descent  upon  New 
York. 

Theodore  Thomas,  the  late  lamented 
father  of  American  music,  saw  clearly 
the  evils  of  our  attitude,  and  fought  them 
almost  from  the  time  when  he  had  to 


play  in  a  New  York  saloon  to  keep  from 
starving.  Just  as  he  educated  hb  audi- 
ences up  from  Johann  Strauss  to  Richard 
Strauss,  so  he  tried  to  teach  them  that  a 
man  may  look  normal  and  yet  speak  the 
universal  language  with  a  silver  tongue ; 
that  Powell  and  Sherwood  are  names  as 
great  in  the  kingdom  of  music  as  Petch- 
nikoff  and  Gabrilowitsch.  He  himself 
set  an  example  of  unostentation  even 
when  a  little  "  side  "  would  have  seemed 
quite  justifiable  in  the  world's  greatest 
conductor ;  and  he  never  tolerated  freak- 
ishness  among  his  men.  In  this  unrec- 
ognized department  of  art  he  did  a  pro- 
found service  to  our  native  music,  which 
has  bettered  the  status  of  the  American 
musician  considerably  within  the  last  ten 
years. 

Another  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  is 
the  conviction  which  seems  to  be  grad- 
ually spreading  that  a  cultured  man  will 
eventually  make  a  better  musician  than 
a  barbarian,  other  things  being  anything 
like  equal.  Even  in  view  of  the  increas- 
ing demands  of  modem  comfKisers  on 
technic,  we  seem  to  be  passing  out  of  the 
stage  of  over-specialization,  and  Music 
is  attracting  a  constandy  increasing  num- 
ber of  college  men. 

As  anoti^er  delightful  symptom  of 
progress,  the  philanthropist  is  awaking 
to  ^e  fact  that  the  orchestra  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  vehicles  of  culture,  and 
that  an  American  orchestra  worthy  of 
the  name  must,  as  yet,  be  liberally 
backed. 

The  basis  of  all  art  is  personality. 
Evolution  may  be  trusted  to  accomplish 
its  perfect  work,  but  let  us  hasten  the 
operation  of  those  leisurely  forces  which 
are  finally  to  give  the  American  musician 
his  noble  place  in  our  spiritual  aristoc- 
racy, by  treating  him,  not  like  a  bizarre 
music-box,  but  like  a  talented  brother. 
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READERS  of  current  literature 
who  are  eager  to  recognize  good 
writing  whenever  and  wherever 
it  appears  b^an  to  look  for  the  woik  of 
Mr.  Paul  Elmer  More  eight  or  ten 
years  ago  and  to  count  him  one  of  the 
men  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  near 
future.  He  had  taught  at  Cambridge  and 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  his  early  essays  contrib- 
uted to  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly  "  showed 
the  influence  of  his  surrotmdings,  but 
escaped  the  peril  of  that  provincialism 
of  feeling  which  in  universities  is  as 
real  as  provincialism  of  ideas  in  the 
uninstructed  provinces.  There  were,  it 
is  true,  evidences  that  the  academic  tend- 
ency was  likely  to  struggle  with  the 
literary  tendency,  and  that  there  would 
come  a  decisive  moment  at  some  stage 
in  a  promising  career  when  the  question 
of  primary  or  derivative  work  could  not 
be  evaded,  and  might  be  settled,  as  such 
questions  often  are  when  there  is  a  nice 
balancing  of  gifts  and  interests,  by  the 
accident  of  surroundings. 

Mr.  More's  work  was  academic  in  the 
genuine  and  broad  scholarship  which  it 
revealed,  in  the  feeling  for  the  proprieties 
in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word  which 
penetrated  it,  and  in  its  emphasis  upon 
those  elements  in  writing  which  belong 
to  workmanship  as  distinguished  from 
art.  There  was,  however,  in  these  early 
essays  a  sincerity  of  ethical  feeling,  a 
care  for  the  spiritualities  of  writing,  a 
touch  of  humanity  in  warmth  and  quick- 
ness of  sympathy,  an  underlying  earnest- 
ness of  spirit,  which  gave  promise  of  a 
balance  between  the  faculty  which  creates 
and  that  which  judges,  refines,  and 
corrects. 

The  three  series  of  "  Shelbume  Essays  "  * 
contain  the  work  which  Mr.  More  regards 
as  having  the  best  claim  upon  public 
attention,  and  readers  who  care  for  sound 
writing  and  for  the  sanctity  of  the  great 
traditions  of  the  literary  art  must  value 
these  well-considered  and  well-written 
essays.  They  reveal,  at  the  outset,  deep- 
going   intellectual   integrity ;   they    are 

^  Sliclbume  Essays.    By  Paul  Elmer  More.    G.  P. 
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the  work  of  a  man  of  vigorous  and 
sensitive  intellect,  who  has  made  few 
concessions  to  the  taste  of  his  time,  and 
has  gone  his  own  way  towards  perfection 
with  resolute  loyalty.  In  an  age  of  easy 
writing  Mr.  More  has  taken  the  difficult 
road  which  nms  along  the  uplands  in- 
stead of  the  river  bottoms,  and,  while  it 
rarely  lacks  noble  views,  often  abounds 
in  hard  climbing  and  that  kind  of  self- 
denial  which  puts  aside  quick  and  profit- 
able success.  That  he  is  a  persistent 
and  thorough  worker  Mr.  More's  essays 
demonstrate,  not  by  any  suggestion  of 
labor,  but  by  the  range  of  their  literaiy 
knowledge  and  the  well-knit  and  com- 
pacted framework  of  their  thought 

He  has  committed  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  the  cherishing  of  the  best  in  art 
as  he  sees  it,  at  all  costs  and  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  all  inferiority,  no  matter  how 
popular  and  profitable.  This  devotion) 
to  the  propagation  of  the  best  g^ves  Mr. ' 
More's  critical  work  not  only  authority 
but  a  tonic  quality,  and  stamps  him  as, 
one  of  the  little  group  of  men  who  have 
proved  their  right  to  speak  with  a  cer- 
tain confidence  in  their  own  opinions. 
Sometimes  this  loyalty  to  the  best  be- 
comes a  little  self<onscious,  but  that  is 
to  be  expected  at  a  time  when  every 
lover  of  the  best  in  art  must  be  a  fighter 
for  his  faith. 

The  literary  editor  of  a  daily  news- 
paper of  position  and  weight  in  all  mat- 
ters of  scholarship,  Mr.  More  has  kept 
the  tone  and  atmosphere  of  literature  as 
contrasted  with  the  spirit  and  method  of 
journalism,  and  has  g^ven  his  critical 
work  the  stamp  of  leisure,  ripeness,  and 
that  pervading  air  of  the  larger  relation- 
ships of  things  which  comes  into  specific 
work  only  when  that  work  is  related 
habitually  to  the  totality  of  art  The 
elaborate  studies  which  Mr.  More  con- 
tributes to  the  Saturday  issue  of  the  New 
York  "Evening  Post"  are  notable  in 
American  journalism  by  reason  not  only 
of  their  rarity  but  of  their  insight,  their 
refinement  of  manner,  their  independence 
of  judgment  Work  of  this  quality  is  so 
unusual  and  so  valuable  that  it  deserves 
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the  most  generous  recognition,  not  only 
for  its  literary  quality,  but  for  the  resolute 
integrity  of  spirit  and  of  workmanship 
which  it  reveals. 

The  range  of  Mr.  More's  interests 
appears  at  a  glance  when  one  looks  at 
the  contents  of  these  volumes.  His 
equipment  for  his  work  in  point  of 
scliolarship  is  shown  in  the  ease  with 
which  he  handles  literary  work  at  both 
extremes  of  the  field — the  purely  classi- 
cal and  the  uncompromisingly  modem. 
He  discusses  Greek  themes  and  the 
latest  impressionist  writing  with  real 
feeling  for  the  vitality  in  the  old  and  the 
new ;  the  significance  of  Delphi  in  Greek 
thought  and  the  subde  and  elusive  region 
where  the  scientific  thought  of  the  West 
and  the  mysticism  of  the  East  seem  to 
meet  in  Lafcadio  Heam's  Nightmare 
Touch.  He  has  been  a  teacher  of  more 
than  one  Oriental  language,  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  of  his  familiarity  with 
several  modem  literatures. 

In  point  of  methodical  use  of  ample 
equipment,  thoroughness  of  method,  and 
courageous  determination  to  tell  the 
truth  without  fear  or  favor,  Mr.  More's 
essays  are  the  best  American  parallels 
of  those  incomparable  Lundis  which  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  every  Tuesday 
morning  sent  Sainte-Beuve  "  down  to  the 
bottom  of  a  pit,  not  to  reascend  until 
Friday  evening  at  some  unknown  hour," 
and  which  have  done  more  than  any 
similar  body  of  writing  to  define  French 
literature  in  racial  and  artistic  terms. 

Mr.  More  has  not  lost  his  academic 
tastes,  and  occasionally  one  catches  the 
academic  echo  in  his  judgments ;  but  he 
is  saved  from  the  aridity  and  narrowness 
of  the  academic  spirit  in  its  dogmatic 
mood  by  the  breadth  of  his  sympathies 
and  his  genuine  care  for  the  things  of 
the  spirit  He  is  never  supercilious 
toward  the  democratic  ideal,  however 
emphatic  he  may  be  in  pointing  out 
the  shortcomings  of  many  who  profess  to 
follow  it ;  there  is  none  of  that  irritating 
air  of  superiority  toward  the  "herd" 
which  is  so  often  the  attitude  of  slen- 
derly equipped  persons  of  culture  resent- 
iul  of  the  failure  of  the  working  world  to 
recognize  their  presence  by  stopping 
the  noise  of  toil  and  exchanging  working 
for  Sunday  clothes.     Mr.  More  has  the 


instincts  of  the  scholar  and  the  tastes  of 
the  man  of  culture ;  but  his  feet  are  on 
the  ground;  he  is  conspicuously  free 
from  those  gusts  of  insanity  which  beset 
partially  trained  writers  and  make  the 
opportunity  of  insincere  poseurs  like 
Oscar  Wilde  and  irresponsible  wits  and 
advertisers  of  the  order  of  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  And  he  has  a  generous 
endowment  of  that  common  sense  which 
is  the  conservator  of  art,  as  genius  is  its 
inspiration. 

He  has  his  fling  occasionally  at  the 
modern  order  of  things,  as  in  his  essay 
on  "  Don  Juan,"  which  is  pungent  and 
effective,  but  altogether  too  sure  and 
sweeping  in  the  immense  generaliza- 
tion which  is  its  sum  and  substance. 
There  are  many  indications  that  the 
natural  drift  is  not  at  bottom  toward 
"official  optimism,"  but  toward  a  discour- 
aged and  somewhat  cynical  pessimism. 
The  poet  who  sees  the  ultimate  types 
in  a  world  which  is  essentially  one  of 
processes  and  not  of  perfect  achieve- 
ments, always  has  been  and  always  will  be 
touched  witii  melancholy  ;  in  this  mood 
all  thoughtful  people  share  at  times ;  but 
it  is  never,  except  in  those  hours  when 
a  man  "  lets  himself  go,"  so  to  speak,  a 
matter  for  the  light,  cynical  manner,  or  the 
bitter,  cynical  laugh.  Is  it  not  wiser  to 
wait  patiently  on  such  a  vast  movement 
in  human  affairs  as  that  which  has  been 
effected  by  science  rather  than  pass 
swift  judgment  upon  it  ?  And  may  there 
not  be  something  which  shall  make  ulti- 
mately for  art  in  a  view  of  the  universe 
which  gives  the  most  subtle  and  poetic 
divination  of  the  East  a  new  signifi- 
cance? Shakespeare,  it  is  true,  could 
play  the  cynic,  as  he  did  in  "Timon  of 
Athens  "and  "  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre," 
but  one  may  suspect  that  these  plays 
are  the  voice  of  the  poet  of  moods,  while 
"  Cymbeline  "  and  "  The  Tempest "  are 
the  voice  of  the  poet  of  vision. 

The  sanity  and  integrity  of  Mr.  More's 
work  must  make  those  who  value  both 
its  influence  and  its  example  jealous  of 
any  surrender  of  its  fine  poise,  any 
diminution  of  an  authority  which  rests 
on  insight  and  sympathy  as  well  as  on 
knowledge  and  taste.  In  the  long  mn, 
vision  is  as  much  a  part  of  judgment  as 
is  clear  perception  of  facts. 
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BtMiness  of  Life  Insunmce  (The).  By  Miles 
M.  Dawson.  A.  S.  Banes  &  Co.,  N«w  York, 
fl  JO,  net. 

The  appearance  of  this  exposition  of  the 
business  of  life  insurance  is  of  especial  inter- 
est at  the  present  time,  when  the  public 
mind  is  so  agitated  and  so  apprehensive  as 
the  result  of  the  disclosures  of  the  past  few 
weeks.  Mr.  Dawson  writes  as  an  actuary  of 
long  experience,  addressing  himself  primarily 
to  those  holding  or  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  life  insurance.  The  comparative 
merits  and  defects  of  the  various  systems  of 
insurance  and  forms  of  policy,  the  methods 
whereby  rates  are  or  snoula  be  fixed,  the 
"schemes"  adopted  by  companies  to  in- 
crease their  business — in  short,  almost  every 
topic  connected  with  the  subject  is  discussed 
with  a  mingling  of  criticism,  advice,  and 
warning.  Dealing  with  recent  revelations, 
Mr.  Dawson  draws  an  apt  parallel  between 
the  conditions  now  beginning  to  put  in  an 
apj>earance  in  life  insurance  and  those  ob- 
taining in  the  notorious  Credit  Mobilier 
projects.  But  he  reassuringly  insists  that 
"it  is  not  true  that  any  very  considerable 
amount  of  this  sort  of  thing  has  as  yet  been 
indulged  in.  The  evil  has  been  exposed  in 
its  very  infancy,  and  if  extirpated  now  no 
great  injury  will  result."  A  programme  of 
reform  is  "briefly  outlined:  "Greater  pub- 
licity in  annual  reports  so  as  to  show  the  entire 
movement  of  a  company's  investments  each 
year  in  detail ;  prohibition  of  investments  in 
stocks  or  rip;orous  restrictions  upon  the 
same;  conditions  governing  investments  in 
corporate  bonds  similar  to  Siose  enforced  in 
the  case  of  savings  banks ;  and  disqualifica- 
tion, enforced  strictly  in  all  cases,  of  all 
directors  of  a  life  insurance  company  who 
profit  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  sale  of 
securities  to  the  comprny,  or  by  loans  made 
by  it"  National  supervision  finds  warm 
advocacy,  although  Mr.  Dawson  confesses 
his  inability  to  perceive  how  National  super- 
vision can  be  attained  without  the  Supreme 
Court  reversing  its  decision  in  the  "  Paul  vs. 
Virginia  "  case,  or,  as  an  alternative,  without 
amending  the  Constitution.  Practical,  sug- 
gestive, and  soundly  informative,  this  book 
should  find  a  wide  audience.  We  commend 
it  particularly  to  the  attention  of  all  legisla- 
tors who  would  deal  intelligently  with  the 
insurance  problem  in  its  several  phases. 

C«rhrlea  (The).    By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  «l.sa 
Another  Civil  War  stonr  with  double  inter- 
marriages for  plot  It  Deg^ns  with  the  fall 
of  Ricnmond,  of  which  there  is  detailed 
description.  The  hero  is  suspected  of  com- 
plicity in  Mr.  Lincoln's  assassination  and  is 
arrested  therefor ;  the  author  makes  use  of 
the  opportunity  here  to  give  some  suggestion 
of  the  prison  life  of  the  suspects  and  the 
condemned. 
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Chief  American  Poets  (The) :  Stjeleeted 
Poem*.  Edited  by  Curtis  Hidden  Page,  Ph.D. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    (175,  net. 

This  volume,  Mr.  Page  tells  us,  is  in  no  sense 
an  anthology.  Like  the  editor's  "British 
Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  it  "at- 
tempts to  give,  for  each  one  of  the  authors 
included,  all  the  material  needed  to  show  his 
development  and  achievement,  and  to  give  a 
first  knowledge  of  him  as  man  and  poet" 
The  selection,  therefore,  has  been  made  very 
full,  and  includes  many  poems  of  consider- 
able length.  The  writers  represented  are 
Bryant,  roe,  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Whit- 
man, Holmes,  Lowell,  Whittier,  and  Lanier, 
and  the  poems  of  each  author  are  arrangea 
in  chronological  order  and  dated.  Brief 
biographical  sketches  present  a  summary  of 
each  author's  life,  and  there  are  notes  and 
reference  lists,  the  whole  work  done  with 
thorough  intelligence  and  good  taste. 

China  and  Religion.  By  Edward  Harper 
Parker,  HJV.    Illustrated.    E.  P.  Duttoa  &  Co.. 

New  York.    »3.50,net. 

This  history  of  religion  in  China  has  the  merit 
of  being  both  critical  and  impartial.  Whether 
Taoism  and  Confucianism  are  religions,  or 
merely  systems  of  philosophy  and  ethics,  may 
be  controverted ;  but  that  they  are  manifesta- 
tions of  the  religious  spirit  cannot  reasonaUy 
be  denied.  It  might  have  been  pointed  out 
here  that  Taoism  shows  a  close  kinship  to 
what  we  are  familiar  with  as  Stoicism,  in 
which  philosophy  and  relinon  combine. 
The  history  of  the  imported  refi^ons— Chris- 
tiamty  in  various  forms.  Buddhism,  Moham- 
medanism, Judaism — is  sketched  in  successive 
chapters,  and  lastly  Shintoism,  apparendy  a 
modified  type  of  the  native  Taoism,  which 
the  Japanese,  "  to  counteract  European  mis- 
sionary influence,"  are  now  endeavoring  to 
introduce.  The  outstanding  fact  in  all  this 
diversity  of  competing  religions  is  the 
remarkable  tolerance  accorded  to  them  alL 
Toward  missionaries,  of  whom  Americans 
now  constitute  the  majority  if  only  Protestants 
are  counted,  Professor  Parker's  attitude  is 
both  respectful  and  critical,  but  full  value  is 
assigned  to  their  medical,  charitable,  and 
educational  work.  As  the  fruit  of  scholariy 
research  pursued  in  a  sympathetic  spirit, 
this  history,  most  timely  tor  the  presort 
interest  in  uie  now  beginning  renaissance  of 
China,  should  command  die  attention  of 
those  who  would  understand  the  past  which 
it  builds  upon. 

Christianity  and  Socialism.    By  Washington 

Gladden.  Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  U,  out. 
This  little  volume  has  the  characteristics 
which  the  student  has  become  accustonted 
to  look  for  in  Dr.  Gladden's  writings  oa 
sociological  topics:  a  broad  knowledge  de- 
rived from  wide  courses  of  reading  and 
study;  a  catholic  and  non-partisan  mind, 
free    from    prepossessions;  a    consequent 
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understanding  of  the  different  points  of 
view  of  opposing  partisans;  human  sym- 
pathy with  both  employer  and  employed, 
union  man  and  non-union  man;  practical 
good  sense;  and  the  Christian  spirit.  His 
volume  may  be  characterized  in  a  word  as 
one  of  wise  counsels.  If  they  were  accepted 
and  carried  out  b^  the  capitalists  and  the 
laborers  in  the  spirit  in  whicn  they  are  given, 
the  dangers  of  labor  difficulties  would  be 
gready  diminished  if  not  averted  altogether. 

English  Essaya.  Selected  and  Edited  by 
Walter  C.  Bronson,  Litt.D.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
New  York.    «1.75,  net. 

A  selection  of  representative  English  essays 
from  the  time  of  Bacon  to  that  of  Stevenson, 
intended  for  use  with  college  classes  in  intro- 
ductory courses  in  literature,  the  chief  pur- 
pose of  the  editor  being  to  cultivate  a  liking 
for  good  English  prose,  and  to  give  some 
knowledge  of  English  thought  as  it  has  found 
expression  in  English  essays  of  the  last  three 
hundred  years. 

Extinct  Animals.  By  £.  Ray  Lankester, 
H.A..  LL.D.  Illustnted.  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
NewVork.    $1.75. 

This  finely  illustrated  volume  contains  the 
lectures  given  to  a  juvenile  audience  in  Lon- 
don two  years  ago  by  a  distinguished  teacher 
of  natural  history.     Its  illustrations  are  re- 

f>roduced  from  the  lantern  slides  used  by  the 
ecturer.  It  is  well  adapted  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  adult  as  well  as  youthful  minds  in 
a  fascinating  branch  of  study.  Elementary 
lessons  in  geoloey  and  comparative  anatomy 
are  blended  with  the  story  of  the  creatures, 
monstrous  and  minute,  that  have  ceased  to 
be.  The  evolution  of  the  elephant  from  "  a 
long-jawed  creature,"  and  the  recent  discov- 
ery in  Egjrpt  of  the  link  between  the  tusked 
elephant  and  mammals  with  teeth  of  the 
typical  kind,  form  an  interesting  story.  While 
tnere  were  giants  of  old,  it  is  a  mistake,  says 
Dr.  Lankester,  to  think  that  there  has  been 
everywhere  a  dwindling  of  size.  The  horse  is 
bigger  than  his  progenitors;  some  whales 
are  bigger  than  any  creature  yet  discovered 
in  the  past  A  passing  glimpse  is  g^ven  at 
prehistoric  man,  whose  antiquity  is  conjec- 
tured as  1 50,000  years — a  conservative  esti- 
nate.  But  the  "  thousands  of  millions  of 
^ears  "  assigned  as  the  a^^e  of  some  fossil 
ihells  some  eminent  authonties  do  not  accept. 

Piute  of  Pan  (The).    By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 
rimes  have  indeed  changed  since  it  could 
)e  said  of  a  book  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes 
hat  it  was  "  without  a  dull  page."  In  the 
>resent  story  we  miss  the  clever  epigrams 
ind  the  brilliant  dialogue  which  character- 
zed  much  of  her  previous  work,  and  there  is 
tothing  to  take  their  place. 

'rench  Pathfinders  in  North  America.  By 
William  Henry  Johnson.  Illustrated.  Little, 
Browc  &  Co.,  Boston.  fl.SO. 
n  his  earlier  books,  and  particularly  in  his 
Pioneer  Spaniards  in  North  America,"  Mr. 
obnson  evinced  rare  skill  in  presenting 
istory  in  a  garb  attractive  to  the  juvenile 


mind,  and  his  present  effort  is  no  less  success- 
ful in  this  respect.  The  book  deals,  as  its 
tide  indicates,  with  the  achievements  of 
Cartier,  Ribaut.  Champlain,  Nicollet,  Joliet, 
Marquette,  De  la  Salle,  Hennepin,  and  other 
notable  French  explorers  of  the  New  World, 
and  in  the  main  the  text  follows  the  best 
authorities.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
Mr.  Johnson,  while  including  Radisson  in 
virtue  of  that  "  picturesque  scoundrel's  "  ex- 
periences in  the  Lake  Superior  region,  has- 
tens to  disclaim  acquiescence  in  the  recently 
advanced  contention  that  to  Radisson  be- 
longs the  primacy  now  accorded  to  Joliet, 
Marquette,  and  De  la  Salle  in  the  discovery 
of  the  Northwest. 

History  of  Our  Own  Times  f A).  Vols.  IV. 
andV.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  Illustrated.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  New  York.'  Per  vol.,  $1.40,  net. 
In  these  volumes  Justin  McCarthy  carries 
his  history  from  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  accession  of 
Edward  VII.  This  period  includes  the  rising 
and  consummation  of  the  South  African 
troubles,  the  development  of  a  new  civiliza- 
tion in  the  East,  the  political  and  industrial 
progress  of  the  working  classes,  some  marked 
educational  and  philanthropic  movements, 
and  closes  with  a  retrospect  of  the  Victorian 
era.  Mr.  McCarthy  needs  no  introduction 
to  the  readers  of  The  Outlook.  He  is  always 
interesting,  and  though  sometimes  gossipy 
and  sometimes  affected  by  personal  prepos- 
sessions, he  writes  with  sing^ar  fairness  of 
temi>er.  His  history  is  journalistic  rather 
than  scientific,  and  he  sometimes  turns  aside 
from  the  history  of  a  case  to  be  its  advocate. 
Some  of  the  chapters  suggest  to  the  reader 
that  they  have  served  a  previous  purpose  as 
a  magazine  article  and  have  not  been  recast 
for  their  present  use  in  this  history.  But 
whatever  criticism  in  detail  may  be  made 
upon  this  work,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  book  on  which  the  reader  can  so  well 
rely  for  the  history  of  our  own  times — that  is. 
in  round  numbers,  the  history  of  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century — as  on  this  work  of 
Justin  McCarthy  now  brought  to  its  close. 

In  Our  Convent  Days.  By  Ag^es  Repplier, 
Litt.D.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.10, 
net. 
Delightful  studies  of  girl  nature  told  with 
humor  and  literary  grace.  It  belongs  in  the 
same  class  of  fiction  as  to  subject  as  does 
Miss  Jordan's  "  Tales  of  a  Cloister,"  and,  if 
less  riotously  amusing,  is  perhaps  more  deli- 
cately wrought. 

In  the  I^and  of  the  Strenuous    Life.    By 

Abbt  Filix  Klein.  (Author's  Translation.)  Il- 
lustrated. A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  »2, 
net. 
An  excellent  translation  of  "  Au  Pays  de  la 
Vie  Intense,"  the  vivacious  account  written 
by  Abb^  Fdix  Klein  of  his  visit  to  America 
in  1902.  An  intelligent  and  sympathetic  ob- 
server, the  author  is  led  into  very  few  errors 
in  his  estimate  of  Americans,  and  we  are 
benefited  by  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us. 
Particularly  interesting  is  his  ouUook  upon 
the  religious  condition  in  America,  gained, 
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naturally,  from  conversation  with  prominent 
men  in  nis  own  Church.  He  finds  America 
far  from  being  a  Protestant  country  in  which 
the  Catholic  Church  is  respected,  as  he 
anticipated,  but  in  reality  "a  countrv  half 
theistic  ana  half  Christian,  in  which  Cfathol- 
icism  holds  the  highest  place."  Probably 
this  verdict  would  have  been  modified  if  the 
writer  had  come  in  contact  with  more  men 
of  non-Catholic  faiths.  He  was  constantly 
contrasting  the  freedom  accorded  here  to 
Catholics  with  the  restrictions  in  France, 
evident  both  within  the  institutions  of  the 
Church,  and  without  in  civil  and  social  cir- 
cles. The  wit  and  brilliancy  that  shine  upon 
every  page,  and  illuminate  the  acute  judg- 
ments made  by  Abb^  Klein,  g^ive  a  unique 
charm  to  the  record,  and  will  attract  many 
readers.  Fortunate  in  his  acquaintance  here, 
the  Abb^  met  Father  Doyle,  Bishop  Spal- 
ding, Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  other  Church 
dignitaries,  President  Roosevelt,  and  sev- 
eral men  prominent  in  army  and  State 
affairs.  The  book  offers  many  temptations 
to  quote,  but  that  is  impossible  here,  and  the 
reader  must  find  for  himself  such  quaint 
descriptions  as  that  of  the  colored  Baptist 
meeting;  the  dedication  of  the  Sherman 
statue ;  the  visit  to  Bryn  Mawr  College ;  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Camwe  and  of  Pittsburg, 
and  many  other  bits  of  great  interest.  ,  Sev- 
eral good  portraits  embellish  the  volume 
and  add  to  its  value. 

In  the  L4md  of  the  Oods.  By  Alice  Mabel 
Bacon.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1.S0. 
A  collection  of  short  stories  illustrative  of 
those  Japanese  beliefs  and  traditions  which 
Miss  Bacon  reg^ds  as  the  sources  of  the 
Japanese  qualities  and  traits  which  have 
been  so  clearly  shown  the  world  during  the 
great  crisis  of  the  last  two  years.  These 
stories  are  very  happily  phrased,  full  of  the 
spirit  of  intuition,  and  thoroughly  sympa- 
thetic with  the  life  which  they  describe. 

Lessons  in  Lip-Reading  for   Self-Instmc- 

tion.    By  Edward  B.  Nitchie.    The  Surdiu  Pub- 
Ushijig  Co.,  New  York.    H.    (Postage, 6c.) 

This  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  manual  for 
self-help  to  a  class  under  a  serious  physical 
disadvantage.  It  has  the  merit  of  author- 
ship by  one  who  has  emancipated  himself 
from  that  disadvantage  by  the  method,  here 
exhibited  in  full  detail,  of  which  he  has  been 
a  successful  teacher.  In  substance  it  is  a 
larger  and  improved  edition  of  his  former 
work,  "  Self-Instructor  in  Lip-Reading." 

Line  of  Love  (The).  By  James  Branch 
Cabell,  niustiated  in  Color.  Harper  &  Bros., 
New  York.  «2. 
This  is  a  series  of  romantic  tales  of  mediaeval 
tiroes.  Love  is  the  common  element  in  all 
of  them.  They  are  written  in  the  richly 
colored,  tapestry-like  style  which  in  the 
hands  of  a  master  like  Maurice  Hewlett  pro- 
duces such  wonderful  effects.  U  nf ortunately, 
in  the  present  volume  the  tapestry  gives  the 
impression  of  being  machine-maoe  and  a 
little  threadbare.  Colored  illustrations  by 
Howard  Pyle  help  to  make  the  volume  a 
handsome  one  for  the  holidays. 


Little  Masterpieces  of  English  Poetry.     £d- 


A  companion  to  the  Science,  Fiction,  and 
Humor  Series.  Few  persons  have  the  means 
to  accumulate  a  library  of  song  as  embodied 
in  the  works  of  the  great  poets ;  few  have 
the  ability  to  select  the  great  works  from 
among  the  many  that  are  not  great  even  in 
the  productions  of  the  great  poets ;  few  have 
time  to  read  poetry,  except  casually  and  inci- 
dentally. For  the  many,  therefore,  such  a 
collection  as  this,  wisely  selected,  and  adapted 
to  the  limits  of  both  time  and  purse  of  the 
average  reader,  is  of  real  ana  not  incoo- 
sideraole  value.  Dr.  van  Dyke's  name  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  excellence  of  the 
selection. 

London  Films.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Illus- 
trated. Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  $12i,  net. 
A  delectable  hour  may  be  passed  in  reading 
this  record  of  Mr.  Howells's  recent  stay  in 
England.  He  is  still  master  of  the  gende 
irony,  the  subtle,  mischievous  suggestion,  the 
humorous  backward  glance,  that  nave  fasci- 
nated his  readers  for  years.  One  pauses  to 
enjoy  for  a  quiet  moment  the  strikingly  apt 
phrase,  the  whimsical  turn,  that  give  Mr. 
Howells's  writing  its  peculiar  effect.  He 
sighingly  wishes,  for  instance,  that  Englisli 
houses  could  be  "  built  reversible,  so  as  to 
be  turned  inside  out  in  some  weathers." 
Then  we  might  be  comfortable  in  them.  In 
Exeter,  where  "  there  is  such  a  beautiful  cathe- 
dral," for  instance,  the  bedroom  grate  was 
the  size  of  a  quart  pot — and  one  was  aware 
of  a  "gelid  medizval  back  behind  one." 
Who  has  not  felt  the  same?  In  the  shows 
and  side-shows  of  State  he  takes  a  tempoed 
and  gende  interest,  and  wonders  how  a  sover- 
eign with  so  many  pleasures  to  poison  bis 
liK  can  find  time  to  reign.  He  affects  a  co} 
timidity  when  it  comes  to  comparing  Neii 
York  and  London,  and  warns  the  American 
against  the  desire  to  be  caressed  for  his 
nationality — believing  that  he  stands  a  better 
chance  personally  among  the  English,  and 
boldlv  adds.  "  I  do  not  Tike  a//  Americans 
myself."  Tne  chapters  upon  American  Or^ 
gins.  Northern  and  Southern,  are  full  of  the 
leisurely,  elusive  quality  so  rare  and  yet  st> 
truly  appreciated  by  us  all.  While  Mr 
Howells  disclaims,  rather  insistently  for  him. 
any  serious  design  in  developing  the  picture 
imprinted  upon  his  sensitized  mind,  one  pu'j' 
down  the  book  with  a  feeling  that  distioci 
and  valuable  impressions  are  me  reward  fir 
reading,  and  that  the  reading,  in  process), 
has  been  a  pure  intellectual  luxury. 

Louisiana:    A  Record  of  Expansion.    Bt 

Albert  Phelps.  (American  Coinii>onwcahh» 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  (1.10.  net. 
It  has  been  Mr.  Phelps's  effort  in  this  lain: 
addition  to  the  American  Commonwealth.- 
Series  to  give  a  broad  survey  setting  fortt 
both  the  details  of  the  internal  history  <i 
Louisiana  and  its  place  in  the  devek>i]iDe3' 
of  the  United  States,  and  until  the  events  »' 
the  nineteenth  century  are  reached  be  he 
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attained  this  aim  to  a  commendable  degree, 
with  particular  success  in  treating  the  early 
years  of  discovery,  exploration,  and  settle- 
ment, and  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  from  the  French 
and  the  results  that  have  followed  therefrom. 
But  the  periods  from  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812  to  tne  outbreak  of  the  War  of  Secession, 
and  irom  the  inauguration  of  President  H  ayes 
to  the  present  da^r,  are  sketched  in  all  too 
meager  outline,  while  the  war-time  and  recon- 
struction history  of  Louisiana  is  presented 
almost  entirely  from  a  sectional  ix>int  of 
view.  From  the  narrative  standpoint  little 
fault  is  to  be  fouijd,  the  style  being  graceful 
and  flowing  and  the  interest  unfailingly  sus- 
tained. 

Misa  Cheny-Blossom  of  Tokyo.  By  John 
Lutber  Long.  Dlustiated.  The  J.  B.  Lipplncott 
Co.,  Philadelphia.  «2Ja 
A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Long's  well-known 
romance  of  Japan,  a  tale  of  love  between  Jap- 
mese  maiden  and  American  brave  man,  told 
with  charm  and  well-rendered  Oriental  atmos- 
phere. By  elaborate  decoration  and  illustra- 
tion a  desirable  gift-book  edition  has  been 
nade. 

Mother  (The).    By  Norman  Duncan.    The 

FleminK  H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.  11.25. 
An  actress  who,  to  retain  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  her  child,  leads,  while  with  him,  a 
if e  of  pretense,  is  "  the  mother  "  in  this  vivid 
ittle  tale.  We  shall  comment  on  the  story 
It  greater  length  later.  The  book  is  pub- 
ished  in  two  editions,  one  of  which  is-  a 
i  mi  ted  edition  printed  and  bound  with  ex- 
:eptional  taste. 

Mountain  of  Feais  (The).  By  Henry  C. 
Rowland,  niustrated.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
YctIc.  «IJ0. 
>tudies  of  the  horrible,  abnormal,  and  gro- 
esque  as  found  by  a  certain  Dr.  Leyden, 
ihysician  and  psychologist,  in  the  West 
ndies,  the  Far  East,  and  remote  comers  of 
he  globe.  The  tales  are  vivid  and  strange. 
The  readers  of  The  Outlook  may  remember 
The  Bamboula,"  which  first  appeared  in 
hese  pages. 

Ay  Lady's  Slipper.  By  Cyrus  Townsend 
Bradr-  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Head  &  Co.,  New 
York.    »1.50,net. 

I  story  of  the  romantic  type,  constructed  in 
ccordance  with  the  most  usual  of  formulas. 
*be  pages  are  profusely  decorated  to  make 
pretty  holiday  book. 

Syateiy  of  June  13th  (The).    By  Melvin  L. 

Severy.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  *1J0. 
L  tissue  of  preposterous  absurdities,  and, 
loreover,  an  exceedingly  badly  written  book. 
:ven  a  story  of  criminaj  mystery  and  detec- 
on  should  have  some  semblance  of  common 
ens«. 

Rev.  Theodore  Wood,  F.E.5.    Illintiated.'    E.  P. 


ratoral  Histonr  for  Voting  People  (A), 

Rev.  Theodore  Wood,  F.E.S.    III  " 

Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  t2S0. 
\.  dozen  or  so  colored  plates  and  some  three 
undred  black-and-white  pictures  not  only 
take  this  book  attractive,  out  afford  a  really 
ood  pictorial  survey  of  Uie  animal  worla. 


The  text  is  written  simply  and  clearly  and  is 
kept  free  from  super-scientific  terminology. 
Decidedly  a  commehdable  work. 

Poems  of  John  Keats  (The).  Edited  by 
£.  de  S^lincourt.  Oodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
«2.2S. 
This  substantial  octavo  volume  has  a  very 
competent  editor,  who  has  examined  the 
Keats  text  with  a  scholar's  eye  and  a  stu- 
dent's patience,  furnishing  the  book  with  a 
long  introduction  full  of  suggestive  com- 
ments in  the  special  direction  of  Keats's 
obligations  to  other  and  earlier  poets.  The 
notes  are  so  full  as  to  class  this  volume 
with  texts  for  the  expert  rather  than  for  the 
ordinary  reader;  and  the  appendices  pre- 
sent a  good  deal  of  important  matter,  with 
an  essay  on  Uie  sources  of  Keats's  poetic 
vocabulary,  which  will  have  special  value, 
since  Keats's  diction  is  one  of  uie  prime  ele- 
ments in  determining  his  rank  as  a  poet 
The  frontispiece  is  a  very  successful  pnoto- 
eravure  of  the  Keats  mask  taken  during 

Queen  Mary  of  Modena :  Her  Life  and  Let- 
ters. Bt  Martin  Haile.  Ilhistrated.  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.,  New  York.    »4,  net. 

Although  written  from  a  strongly  partisan 
standpoint,  the  author  obviously  being  ani- 
mated by  a  profound  sympathy  for  the 
House  of  Stuart,  Mr.  Haile's  biography  of 
Mary  of  Modena,  better  known  in  history  as 
the  devoted  and  unhappy  wife  of  Tames  II., 
is  undoubtedly  of  solid  value  to  the  histori- 
cal student.  Based  principally  on  the  corre- 
spondence of  Queen  Mary  and  that  of  the 
envoys  Rizzini,  Terriesi,  and  Hoffman,  it  for 
the  first  time  makes  available  to  English- 
speaking  students  much  illuminative  material 
relative  to  the  closing  years  of  the  Stuart 
period  and  to  the  intrigues  having  for  object 
another  Stuart  Restoration.  Read  with  due 
critical  caution,  it  contributes  not  merely  to 
a  fairer  appreciation  of  the  royal  point  of 
view,  but  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
policies  of  the  Papacy  and  the  several  Euro- 
pean monarchs  in  respect  to  Stuart  England. 
Needless  to  say,  the  story  unfolded  by  Mr. 
Haile  is  one  of  intense  interest,  traversing  as 
it  does  the  experiences  of  the  young  brioe  at 
the  court  of  Charles  II.,  the  so-called  Popish 

{>]ot  the  exile  to  the  Netherlands  and  Scot- 
and,  the  death  of  Charles,  the  brief  and 
inglorious  reign  of  James,  the  Revolution  of 
1(^8,  the  flight  to  France,  and  the  futile 
efforts  of  the  Jacobites  to  overturn  the  ver- 
dict of  the  English  people.  Nor  is  the  inter- 
est lessened  by  the  freedom  with  which  cita- 
tions are  made  from  diplomatic  and  private 
correspondence,  official  documents,  contem- 
porary memoirs,  etc.  The  one  source  of 
regret  is  that  Mr.  Haile,  manifestly  tireless 
in  research  and  an  adept  in  converting  the 
results  of  research  into  narrative,  has  not 
preserved  a  judicial  attitude. 

Ramona.    By  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  (H.  H.). 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.   t2. 
A  very  satisfactory  edition  of  one  of  the 
stories  which  promises  to  be  read  for  many 
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years  to  come,  written  out  of  the  most  pro- 
found feeling,  probably,  that  Mrs.  JacKson 
ever  put  into  any  work,  furnished  with  a 
series  of  full-page  illustrations  and  suggestive 
chapter  headings  by  Mr.  Sandham,  who  was 
with  Mrs.  Tackson  when  she  planned  "  Ra- 
mona"  and  accompanied  her  to  Southern 
California.  The  value  of  the  volume  is  very 
much  increased  by  an  admirable  biographical 
sketch  or  introduction  by  "  Susan  Coolidge," 
the  late  Miss  Sarah  Chauncey  Woolsey,  who 
was  for  many  years  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs. 
Jackson. 

Red  Romance  Book  (The).  Edited  by 
Andrew  Lang.  Illustrated.  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York.  *l.60,  net. 
All  the  colors  in  the  rainbow  having  been 
exhausted  in  Mr.  Lang's  "  Red  Fairy  Book  " 
series,  and  the  demand  for  new  storybooks 
continuing  with  insistence  from  the  young 
readers  wnom  he  has  so  often  delighted,  we 
have  here  the  first  of  a  series  of  Romance 
Books,  equally  beautiful  with  their  predeces- 
.sors  when  regarded  as  gift-books,  and  equally 
delightful  in  the  manner  of  telling.  Mr. 
Lang  is,  of  course,  the  editor,  and  furnishes 
a  preface  in  which  he  shivers  a  lance  in  favor 
of  romance  as  opposed  to  realism ;  but  Mrs. 
Lang  has  written  the  stories  out  of  the  old 
romances  and  has  done  it  admirably.  Una 
and  the  Lion,  Nial's  Burning,  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  the  Cid,  Don  Quixote,  the  death  of 
Gunnar,  Guy  of  Warwick — these  are  some 
of  the  topics. 

Romances  of  Old  France.    By  Richard  Le 

Gallienne.   Illustrated.    The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co., 
New  York.    j;1.50.    (Postage,  10c.) 

The  charm  of  these  old  tales  of  friendship 
and  love  never  dies :  and  new  translations 
or  new  renderings,  if  they  retain  the  quaint- 
ness  of  the  original,  are  always  welcome. 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  has  made  use  of  the  beau- 
tiful forms  we  are  familiar  with  as  fashioned 
by  William  Morris  and  Andrew  Lang,  but  he 
has  added  various  graces  of  his  own.  The 
exquisite  literary  flavor  of  "  Aucassin  and 
Nicolette "  or  "  King  Florus  and  the  Fair 
lehane  "  holds  the  reader  enrapt,  and  makes 
him  glad  that  such  beauty  remains  to  us. 
The  decorative  form  of  this  new  edition  is 
attractive. 

Story  of  Noah's  Ark  (The).  Told  and  Pic- 
tured by  E.  Boyd  Smith.  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston.  t2,  net. 
A  capital  piece  of  story-telling  by  colored 
pictures — humorous,  but  perfectly  respectful 
to  Noah  and  all  his  family.  The  animal 
drawing  is  excellent.  We  particularly  praise 
the  artist  for  abstaining  from  the  grotesque 
excess  too  often  seen  in  books  of  this  class. 

Twisted  Eglantine.    By  H.  B.  Marriott  Wat- 
son.   Illustrated.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

»1.50. 

A  fascinating  story  of  the  times  when  George 
IV.  was  Prince  of  Wales.  The  leading  man 
character  is  another  Beau  Brummel,  quite 


well  drawn ;  the  freshness,  beauty,  and  grace 
of  the  heroine  are  deftly  impressed  upon  the 
reader.  As  the  "  Beau  '  is  not  a  moral  per- 
son and  the  book  describes  some  of  his  vices, 
it  has  passages  which  may  be  distasteful  to 
some  readers. 

Visionaries.    By  James  Huneker.    Charles 

Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,    ill  .SO. 

Highly  imaginative  stories,  usually  centering 
about  the  abnormal  sensitiveness  of  o^-er- 
wrought  genius.  They  are  odd  in  concep- 
tion and  admirably  told.  Naturally,  manj 
of  them  hinge  upon  some  phase  of  a  musi- 
cian's experience;  some  touch  the  occult 
and  others  reflect  certain  aspects  of  Parisias 
life. 

Vivien.    By  W.  B.  Maxwell.    D.  Appleton 

&  Co.,  New  York.  $I.SO. 
A  novel  of  more  than  usual  interest  and 
strength,  showing  the  hardships,  temptatioos. 
perils,  and  squalor  of  the  lives  of  Loodun 
working-girls  known  as  "shoppies"  and  the 
trials  of  character  besetting  attractive  maid- 
enhood in  the  position  of  "lady-in-waiting' 
to  a  dame  of  high  degree ;  a  book  of  sharp 
contrasts.  The  picture  is  at  times  ai^iallii^ 
and  some  may  consider  its  realism  too  shatp . 
but  if  such  conditions  exist,  the  world  can 
not  be  too  strongly  put  on  notice.  The  au- 
thor's sincerity  and  close  acquaintance  with 
some  sides  of  life  portrayed  is  evident. 

Wheat  Princess  (The).    By  Jean  Webster. 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York,    H.SO. 

An  entertaining  and  well-written  story  upoa 
somewhat  novel  lines.  The  heroine  received 
her  title  because  her  father  managed  the 
wheat  market  in  America,  and  almost  forced 
starvation  upon  the  Italian  fieasants  bv  hi> 
dealings.  Marcia,  a  gay  ^'rl,  comes  to  Italy 
to  visit  her  uncle,  who  is  involved  in  philafr 
thropic  schemes  quite  as  unfortunate  for  the 
Italians  as  the  sellish  business  enterpi  ses  d 
his  brother.  American  life  in  Italy,  and 
many  realistic  glimpses  of  Italian  living,  the 
two  united  in  the  ideals  ahd  desires  ^  tbe 
hero,  g^ive  the  author  opportunity  for  soot 
excellent  work. 

When  You  Were  a  B<^.    By   £dwin  L.| 

Sabin.    Illustrated.    The  Baker  &    Taylor  C«. 
New  York.    »1.50. 

The  real  boy,  disheveled  and  merry.  «Vi 
smiles  at  you,  with  the  sun  in  his  eyes,  frooii 
tbe  cover  of  this  book,  is  just  the  boy  «ku 
has  been  loved  and  scolded  and  lai^oed  *i 
for  years,  in  every  normal  family.  ProbaU'i 
those  unfortunate  children  bom  and  btot^il 
up  in  the  city  never  knew  the  intense  joysal 
"  goin'  swimmin,"  or  "  the  Match  Game,"  0* 
the  "  Sunday-school  picnic."  But  Johan' 
Walker  knew  these,  and  more,  and  we  i^ 
of  his  serious,  energetic  absorption  in  pinr 
fighting,  and  fishing,  and  his  impatieDoe  " 
the  restrictions  of  school,  manners,  k 
society,  with  reminiscent  joy. 
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Is  Your  Money  Earning  6%  ? 

gt  F  not,  or  if  you  don't  kno'w  just  ■wnere  you  can  get  tKat  rate 
jl  again,  or  are  not  quite  satisnea  •with  your  present  investments,  tkis 
^^  trief  talk  on  A-R-E  Six's  will  open  tte  way  for  you  to  better 
income  witn  less  ■worry. 

For  seventeen  years  ■we  have  earned  and  paid  6^  on  tLe  stroke  of 
tLe  clock  to  thousands  or  investors  the  country  over  -who  no^w  hold  be- 
tween $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  of  these  securities  besides  more  than 
$2,000,000  already  returned  m  principal  and  interest.  Results  are  the 
final  test  of  any  investment,  and  this  record  speaks  for  itself. 

A-R-E  Six's  are  tin  year  6'  <  Gold  Bonds  based  on  the  o^wnership 
of  selected  New  York  realty  — the  best  security  on  earth — offered 
and  issued  at  par  by  the  American  Real  Estate  Company  for  any  amount 
in  multiples  of  $100.  Principal  and  interest  are  guaranteed  by  the  Com- 
pany's assets  of  over  $7,000,000,  including  capital  and  surplus  of  over 
$1,125,000.      Interest  is  payable  semi-annually  by  coupons  attached. 

^■p  HESE  bonds  are  negotiable,  transferable  and  convertible  into  cash. 
^^1  They  are  non-speculative,  non-fluctuating,  as  good  as  gold — 
principal  and  interest — from  date  of  i££ue  to  date  of  maturity. 
They  afford  a  thoroughly  conservative  6^6  investment  ecpecially  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  small  investor,  enabling  him  to  enter  this  one  best 
investment  field  ■with  the  staying  qualities  and  earning  po'wer  behind  his 
small  sums  that  only  the  capitalist  can  command.  They  constitute  in 
effect  practical  co-operation  in  this  business  to  the  extent  of  6S( — in  that 
the  investor  is  guaranteed  a  fixed  share  of  the  profits  realized  rather  than 
a  mere  interect  return. 

A\^e  can  pay  6Vc  because  -we  use  money  m  business  to  earn  business 
profits,  and  there  has  not  been  a  decade — good  times  or  bad — since  the  tax 
assessors'  books  ■were  first  opened  ■when  real  estate  values  in  Ne^w  York 
have  not  sho^wn  an  average  increase  of  more  than  6  ^  c  per  annum.  ^Ve  do 
pay  6%  because  ■we  can  use  money  profitably  in  the  further  enlargement  of 
our  business  along  these  same  conservative  lines  for  a  fixed  term  of  years. 

A  ^  N  interest  bearing  security  based  upon  carefully  selected  Ne^w  York 
^^4  real  estate  is  unique.  It  al^ways  pays  and  does  not  hazard  the  money 
invested.  No  other  investment  combines  such  security  and  profit. 
^^e  offer  you  the  advantage  of  investment  ■with  us  in  this  best  of  all  securi- 
ties. You  can  satisfy  yourself  fully  concerning  our  record  and  stand- 
ing by  inquiring  through  the  regular  business  channels.  Literature  explain- 
ing the  nature  and  advantages  of  this  investment  in  greater  detail,  also 
FREE  MAP  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  showing  the  valuable  location  of  the  Company's  real 
estate  holdings,  their  eitent  and  importance,  sent  to  any  address  post-paid  on  request. 

:ammcan  laeal  €0tate  Companp 
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Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  Calendar   Ofifer 

Our  1906  Calendar  presents  six  new  heads,  typifying  ideal  American  womanhood,  drmwa  b* 
the  following  well  known  artists:  C.  Allen  Gilbert,  Henry  Hutt,  Harrison  Fisher,  Thoniaa  Mitckai 
Peirce,  Hazel  Martyn  and  F.  S.  Manning.  Arranged  in  six  sheets  (size,  10x15),  tied  with  ril 
for  hanging,  will  be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  or  metal 
from  a  jar  of 

ARMOURS  EXTRACTof  BEEF 

The  Best  Extract  of  the  Best  Beef  for  Soups,  Sauces,  Gravies  and  Beef  Tea. 

A  x*^  1^1  n^a  f^fl^l*  ^'  hava  a  small  edition  of  calendar  designs  as  art  plates  (UsH 
•^^^  *"  *^*«*M5  X^XXd  inches;,  for  framing  or  portfolio.  Single  plates  will  be  maiht 
postpaid  for  twenty-five  cents  each,  or  the  six  complete,  by  prepaid  express.  |L00  One  metal 
trom  jar  of  Extract  good  for  single  sheet,  or  six  caps  for  complete  set. 

Armour  &*  Company,  Chicago 
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Pears'  Soap  beautifies  the  complexion, 
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The  Praaldcnt 
to  Rmllway  Employaea 


The  President  is  not 
so  unfamiliar  with 
political  methods  as 
to  be  unable  to  guess  what  influences  sent 
the  representatives  of  the  railway  labor 
organizations  to  him  last  week  to  protest 
against  Government  rate  regulation.  He 
keeps  himself  pretty  well  informed  as  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  not 
improbably  knew  that  a  certain  class  of 
railway  officials  have  been  stirrirs:  up 
their  employees  in  order  to  array  the 
labor  vote  against  the  President's  plan. 
Whether  it  is  good  policy  for  capital- 
ists to  solidify  the  labor  vote  on  the 
chance  that  they  can  use  it  for  their 
own  ends  may  be  doubtful ;  in  this  par- 
ticular case  it  served  the  President  a 
good  turn,  since  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  repeat  to  the  labor  representa- 
tives what  he  and  the  advocates  of  rail- 
way rate  regulation  have  been  constantly 
saying,  but  what  has  never  secured  quite 
the  hearing  it  secured  last  week  for  the 
public  in  general  and  the  labor  men  in 
particular.     Said  the  President : 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  com- 
plaint to  me  of  the  railway  rates  being  as  a 
whole  too  high.  The  most  serious  complaints 
that  have  been  made  to  me  have  been  of  im- 
proper discrimination  in  railway  rates.  For 
instance,  in  two  recent  cases  affecting  great 
corporations  the  complaints  that  have  oeen 
made  to  me  have  been  that  they  are  too  low 
as  regards  certain  big  shippers;  the  com- 
plaint in  both  these  cases  is  aoout  the  differ- 
ential, the  difference  of  treatment  of  two  sets 
of  users  of  the  railways,  the  difference  in 
favor  of  one  set  of  shippers  as  against  an- 
other set  of  shippers.  Whether  this  is  just 
or  not  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

The  opponents  of  railway  rate  regulation 
do  not  credit  their  readers  with  much 
intelligence  when  the  only  reply  they  can 
make  to  this  is  such  as  is  made  by  the 
New  York  "  Times  "  in  the  statement 
that  "  if  the  rate-making  agitation  does 
not  mean  this  [lower  rates],  it  does  not 
mean  anything;  it  is  preposterous ;  with- 
out end  or  aim  or  justification,  and  al- 


together sterile."  Or  such  as  is  made 
by  the  New  York  "  Evening  Post :"  "  If 
the  country  is  given  to  understand  that 
the  latter  [Government  regulation]  does 
not  mean  cheaper  rates,  it  will  lose  inter- 
est in  the  plan."  When  such  journals 
have  finished  discussing  the  question 
which  does  not  g^atly  interest  the  pub- 
lic. How  to  make  rates  lower,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  they  will  direct  their  talents 
toward  the  discussion  of  the  question 
which  does  greatly  interest  the  public, 
How  to  make  them  just  and  equal  and 
free  from  favoritism. 


_  The    President 

Th«  "W«U  Stnet  JouraalV  -„„;i„j    k;^o.^U 

couDMi  to  th«  R>uw>yi  availed  himself 
of  this  opportu- 
nity to  put  before  the  railway  employees 
another  and  a  very  vital  matter  to  which 
we  suspect  those  who  were  instrumental  in 
stirring  up  the  railway  employees  would 
just  as  soon  those  employees  should  not 
have  had  their  attention  called.  Said 
the  President : 

I  am  convinced  that  there  must  be  an  in- 
creased regulatory  and  supervisory  power 
exercised  by  the  Government  over  the  rail- 
ways. Indeed,  I  would  like  it  exercised  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  I  have  any  idea 
of  pressing  at  the  moment.  For  instance,  I 
would  greatly  like  to  have  it  exercised  in  (he 
matter  of  overcapitalization.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  "  wages  fund "  would  be  larger  if 
there  were  no  fictitious  capital  upon  which 
dividends  had  to  be  paid. 

The  comment  on  this  remark  of  the 
President  which  we  find  in  the  "Wall 
Street  Journal,"  one  of  the  ablest  as  it  is 
one  of  the  fairest  financial  journals  in  this 
country,  is  worth  pandering  by  those 
men  who,  in  the  imagined  interest  of  the 
railways,  are  opposing  all  Governmental 
regulation  of  the  railway  rates : 

In  saying  this  the  President  has  put  his 
finger  upon  another  sensitive  nerve  in  the 
railroad  situation.  If  he  should  decide  to 
bring  this  question  of  overcapitalization 
prominently  to  the  front  in  the  battle  over 
railway  rate  regulation,  the  railroad  men  who 

««s* 
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are  imprudently  opposing  the  President's 
policy  of  moderate  Government  control  over 
rates  might  find  themselves  in  a  much'  worse 
plight  than  they  imagine  that  thejr  would  be 
m  if  the  rate  reguhttion  proposition  went 
through. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  the  country  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  this 
attempt  to  bring  the  political  influence 
of  labor  oiganizations  to  bear  upon 
the  President  to  prevent  the  adoption 
by  Congress  of  the  measures  of  relief 
which  he  proposes,  to  a  country  suffer- 
ing from  the  frequent  administration  of 
its  highways  in  the  behalf  neither  of  the 
railways  nor  of  the  general  public,  but 
of  special  interests. 


of  last  week  respecting  his  position  is 
the  only  one  which  an  advocate  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  could  consistently  take: 
"  Where  the  interests,  and  therefore  the 
sentiments  based  on  these  interests,  are 
diverse,  as  is  almost  invariably  the  case 
in  reference  to  the  details  of  all  tariff 
matters,  the  law  must  normally,  although 
not  invariably,  represent  a  compromise 
and  mutual  concessions,  and  no  one 
outside  of  Congress  can  definitely  fore- 
tell the  exact  shape  such  a  compromise 
will  ultimately  take."  The  difficulty  with 
the  present  tariff  is  that  the  compromises 
are  all  between  the  special  interests  pro- 
tected ;  the  general  public  is  left  out  of 
the  account 


Two  Mittaka* 


We  think  that  the  President 


made  a  mistake  in  saying 
to  the  delegation  of  Shoe,  Hide,  and 
Leather  Manufacturers,  in  their  visit  to 
him  last  week,  that  Mr.  Whitney,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  had  abso- 
lutely, "and,  as  I  am  constrained  to 
believe,  deliberately,  misrepresented " 
him  in  an  interview  a  year  before,  with  a 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Whitney  was  a 
member.  It  is  always  a  mistake  to  make 
charges  which  cannot  be  proved,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  prove  that  Mr.  Whitney 
deliberately  misrepresented.  Lapses  of 
memory,  intermingling  of  mental  impres- 
sions with  recollections,  misunderstand- 
ings and  misapprehensions,  and  conse- 
quently perfectly  honest  misreports  and 
misinterpretations,  are  common  in  all  the 
intercourse  of  life.  It  is  always  to  be 
prestmied  that  a  misquotation  or  a  mis- 
report  is  unintentional.  Pre-eminently 
is  this  to  be  presumed  when  the  mis- 
report  is  of  a  conversation,  and  is  given 
a  year  after  the  conversation  occurred. 
It  is,  however,  but  just  to  add  that,  in  our 
judgment,  Mr.  Whitney  made  a  serious 
mistake  in  undertaking  to  report  to  the 
public  in  any  detail  the  conversation  of 
the  President.  Such  attempts,  especially 
when  made  by  one  who  has  an  intellec- 
tual disagreement  with  the  person  whom 
he  reports,  are  so  commonly  failures  that 
failure  is  always  to  be  apprehended.  That 
there  was  sudi  failure  in  this  case  is  in- 
dubitable. It  may  be  added  that  the  Presi- 
dent's written  statement  in  the  interview 


Labor  Daewoo.  P"'  ^^d*-"  '^^}  ^e^em- 
ber  that  last  April  The 
Outlook  reported  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  by  a 
division  of  five  to  four  that  the  labor 
law  of  New  York  State  providing  that  no 
employee  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in 
a  bakery  for  more  than  ten  hours  in  a 
day  was  unconstitutional,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  holding  it 
to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  as  a 
health  law  to  safeguard  the  public  health 
or  the  health  of  the  bakers.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  contrast  with  this  the  decision 
of  the  same  Court  pronounced  November 
6,  affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law  in  the  State  of  Missouri  which  limits 
the  hours  of  labor  for  miners  to  eight 
hours.  This  law  makes  it  unlawful  for 
any  employers  to  work  their  employees 
in  underground  mining  for  more  than 
eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  A 
similar  law  exists  in  Utah,  and  its  pro- 
visions are  there  extended  also  to  all 
who  are  employed  in  smelting-mills.  The 
Supreme  Court  had  in  previous  decisions 
affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  the  law 
in  both  cases,  and  the  present  case  was 
decided  on  the  authority  of  those  decis- 
ions. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Jus- 
tice Peckham,  who  gave  the  opinion  of 
the  Court  that  the  law  limiting  the  hours 
of  labor  in  bakeries  was  unconstitutional, 
dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  in  the  Utah  case  that  the  law 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  mines  and 
smelters  was  constitutional.  We  And  it 
difficult  to  reconcile  the  position  of  the 
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Court  in  the  New  York  bakeries  case 
with  its  position  in  the  Missouri  and 
Utah  mining  cases,  but  we  suppose  that 
this  reconciliation  must  be  found  in  the 
principle  there  enunciated  by  the  Court 
in  the  Missouri  mining  case : 

Where  the  ostensible  object  of  an  enact- 
ment is  to  serve  the  public  comfort,  welfare, 
or  safety,  it  must  appear  to  be  adopted  to 
that  end ;  it  cannot  evade  the  rights  of  per- 
son and  property  under  the  guise  of  a  mere 
police  regulation  when  it  is  not  such  in  fact ; 
and  where  such  an  act  takes  away  the  prop- 
erty of  a  citizen  or  interferes  with  his  per- 
sonal liberty,  it  is  the  province  of  the  courts 
to  determine  whether  it  is  really  an  appropri- 
ate measure  for  the  promotion  of  ue  com- 
fort, safety,  and  welfare  of  society. 

We  must  assume  that  the  Supreme  Court 
was  of  the  opinion  that  a  law  r^^lating 
the  hours  of  labor  in  bakeries  was  not 
adapted  "to  serve  the  public  comfort, 
welfare,  or  safety."  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  if  the  Justices  had  visited 
some  of  the  New  York  bakeries  they 
might  have  formed  a  different  conclusion. 


These  decisions  are  of 
'^'SonV*'  importance  as  indicat- 
ing the  lines  along  which 
social  reformers,  who  work  to  make  eight 
hours  the  standard  for  all  organized 
labor,  must  move.  These  lines  appear 
to  us  to  be  indicated  by  the  following 
principles:  (l)The  legislative  body  may 
by  law  enact  that  labor  directly  employed 
by  the  Government  shall  be  limited  to 
eight  hours ;  and  such  laws  have  been 
enacted  by  Congress  respecting  labor 
upwn  Government  works,  and  by  many 
of  the  States.  Whether  the  l^slative 
body  can  also  limit  the  hours  of  labor  of 
persons  employed  by  contractors  for  the 
State  or  P'ederal  Government  is  ques- 
tioned, and  has  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  A  number  of  the 
States  have  also  passed  laws,  whose  con- 
stitutionality is  not  questioned  though 
their  efficiency  may  be,  defining  eight 
hours  as  the  standard  labor  day,  unless 
a  different  standard  is  agreed  upon  by 
contract  between  the  parties.  (2)  The 
legislative  body  may  limit  the  hours  of 
labor  whenever  in  its  judgment  such 
limitation  is  necessary  for  the  public 
comfort,  welfare,  or  safety;   but  such 


legislation  is  subject  to  judicial  review, 
and  is  liable  to  be  set  aside  as  unconsti- 
tutional, provided,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  it  is  not  an  appropriate  measure 
for  that  purpose.  (3)  All  other  limita- 
tions of  labor  hours  can  be  secured  only 
by  contract,  and  probably,  as  an  actual 
fact,  only  by  collective  bargaining,  and 
must  therefore  be  the  result  of  an 
economic  habit  gradually  formed. 


Every  year  the  work 
Md  &.«£w°8"Aic.    of  our  consular  and 

diplomatic  service  be- 
comes more  exacting,  onerous,  and  int- 
portant,  and  every  year  it  becomes  more 
imperative  to  confide  it  to  intelligent  and 
trained  officials.  This  was  clearly  real- 
ized by  the  late  Secretary  Hay,  who  did 
all  in  his  power  to  insure  the  broader 
working  of  the  merit  system.  Wherever 
he  saw  a  man  who  showed  marked  intel- 
ligence and  aptitude  he  would  promote 
him  to  fill  a  vacancy  rather  than  recom- 
mend the  appointment  of  a  new  official, 
no  matter  how  influential  the  political 
forces  behind  the  application.  For  in- 
stance, in  our  diplomatic  service  he 
secured  the  promotion  of  such  men  as 
Messrs.  White,  Jackson,  and  Griscom 
from  secretaryships  at  London,  Berlin, 
and  Constantinople  to  the  respective 
positions  of  Ambassador  to  Italy,  Min- 
ister to  Greece,  and  Minister  to  Persia 
and  then  to  Japan  ;  while,  in  the  consu- 
lar service,  among  others,  he  promoted 
Mr.  Mason  from  Berlin  to  Paris.  In  all 
this  Mr.  Hay  had  three  objects  in  mind : 
to  make  the  service  as  permanent  as 
possible,  thus  attracting  a  laiger  and 
better  body  of  applicants ;  to  take  the 
service,  wherever  possible,  away  from 
political  preferment,  thus  relieving  him- 
self and  the  President  to  some  extent 
from  intolerable  annoyance ;  to  make 
the  service  more  efficient.  His  untimely 
death  was  a  blow  to  many  within  and 
without  the  diplomatic  and  consular  serv- 
ice; they  feared  that  another  and  less 
experienced  man  in  the  world  of  diplo- 
macy as  his  successor  might  not  have  so 
much  at  heart  their  interests  and  the 
interests  of  the  service  to  the  country. 
This  fear  was  largely  dispelled  by  the 
announcement  of  Secretary  Root's  ap- 
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pointment.  With  the  record  of  what  he 
had  done  for  the  War  Department,  it 
was  felt  that  the  State  Department  would 
receive  a  like  strengthening.  Although 
not  experienced  in  diplomacy  as  was  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Root  has  the  same  clear 
vision  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  spoils 
system,  still  largely  prevailing  in  that 
service,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 
real  reform. 

Optimistic  feeling  re- 
""'  Tri^iphT^  garding  Secretary  Root's 

course  was  amply  justi- 
fied quite  recently  by  the  announcement, 
at  his  instance,  of  a  Presidential  order 
providing  for  two  rules,  one  to  apply  to 
the  diplomatic  and  the  other  to  the  con- 
sular service.  According  to  the  first  of 
these  rules,  hereafter  any  applicant  for 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  Embassy 
or  Legation  must  speak  at  least  one 
other  language  than  English,  and  must 
be  otherwise  examined  as  to  his  compe- 
tency. Naturally,  the  second  language 
will  be  French,  still  in  use  as  the  diplo- 
matic language  of  all  countries,  or  else 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
appointment  is  sought.  It  is  evident 
that  a  secretary  needs  familiarity  with 
foreign  languages  even  more  than  does 
a  Minister  or  Ambassador.  The  latter 
frequently  do  not  see  at  all  the  foreign- 
ers who  visit  our  embassies  and  lega- 
tions abroad;  but  upon  the  secretaries 
devolves  intercourse  with  all  men.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  a  State  Depart- 
ment examining  board  is  to  be  created, 
and  that  fixed  tests  of  a  more  general  and 
exacting  character  are  to  be  applied. 
All  this  is  closely  in  line  with  the  best 
English  and  Continental  practice.  The 
order  concerning  the  consular  service 
amends  the  existing  rule  requiring  the 
examination  of  all  applicants  to  consular 
positions  where  the-  compensation  ex- 
ceeds $1,000  and  is  less  than  $2,500  ;  it 
extends  that  system  to  embrace  those 
receiving  a  compensation  exceeding  the 
latter  sum.  Henceforth,  fitness  will  be 
the  test  to  be  applied  to  important  as 
well  as  to  unimportant  consular  ofiices. 
It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  this  dual 
order  will  result  in  attracting  better  men 
to  Government  work,  in  appreciably  rid- 
ding the  State  Department  of  the  spoils 


system  incubus,  and  in  making  our  diplo- 
matic and  consular  service  much  more 
efficient. 

At  the  time  of  the  loss  of 
*tooS"N°^*^  life  on  the  United  States 

gunboat  Bennington  last 
summer  it  was  pointed  out  that  under 
the  present  system  it  is  quite  possible 
for  the  chief  engineer  of  a  war-ship  to  be 
an  officer  who  has  been  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  only  two  or  three 
years  and  has  had  almost  no  practical 
experience  in  the  engine-room  of  a  ship. 
It  is  true  that  all  officers  receive  while 
at  the  Naval  Academy  instruction  in 
engineering;  but  the  responsibility  of  a 
chief  engineer  of  a  war  vessel  is  so 
great  that  something  more  than  this  is 
evidently  needed.  Rear-Admiral  Rae, 
Engineer-in-Chief  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  talks  very  plainly  on  this  subject 
in  his  annual  report  just  published. 
He  says  that  the  Bennington  disaster 
forcibly  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  seri- 
ous and  instant  attention  to  this  point, 
and  refers  to  the  condition  of  engineer- 
ing in  the  navy  as  critical.  He  adds : 
"  Were  the  country  suddenly  plunged 
in  war,  the  navy  would  find  itself  in  no 
condition  to  win  battles.  As  necessary 
as  good  marksmanship  is  the  ability  to 
carry  our  guns  to  the  firing  line  and  to 
keep  them  there  amidst  the  havoc  cre- 
ated by  modem  ordnance,  and  this  will 
never  be  done  with  amateurs  in  charge 
of  the  machinery."  Admiral  Rae  ap- 
proves of  that  provision  of  the  so^alled 
Personnel  Bill  which  merged  the  engineer 
corps  into  the  line  of  the  navy,  and  be- 
lieves it  perfectly  possible  for  line  officers 
to  become  good  engineers.  But  they 
must  have  experience,  and  experience 
acquired  in  subordinate  positions.  "  No 
young  officer  out  of  the  Academy  but 
a  short  time,  who  would  not  be  given 
charge  of  the  deck  except  under  the 
supervision  of  a  senior  officer,  should 
be  placed  in  charge  of  the  engineer 
department  of  a  ship,  as  has  been 
done."  The  trouble  has  been  that, 
while  the  Personnel  Bill  probably  had 
in  view  the  requirement  of  engrineering 
exi)erience,  it  was  so  defectively  worded 
that  for  three  years  the  young  officers, 
who  by  law  were  subject  to  appointment 
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to  responsible  positions  as  engineers, 
actually  added  nothing  to  the  more  or 
less  theoretical  knowledge  acquired  by 
them  at  the  Academy.  The  sensible 
remedy  suggested  by  Admiral  Rae  is  the 
training  of  some  of  the  younger  officers, 
in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  vrhole 
number,  in  engineering  work,  but  in  a 
subordinate  capacity  and  under  suitable 
direction,  with  the  additional  require- 
ment that  they  should  pass  stringent 
special  examinations  before  they  be  pro- 
moted to  responsible  grades  as  engineers. 
It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this 
advice  comes  from  the  highest  authority 
on  this  subject,  and  that  Admiral  Rae's 
report  is  an  official  recognition  of  a 
danger  which  must  be  met  promptly  and 
efficiently. 

The  canvass  of  the  vote 
CooHrt'r/m'rt.on    for  Mayor  of  New  York, 

begun  4ast  week  by  the 
Canvassing  Boards,  is  being  carried  for- 
ward, accompanied  by  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  representatives 
of  Mr.  Hearst,  who  is  believed  by  many 
to  have  been  actually  elected  Mayor, 
and  by  frequent  references  to  the  courts 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  accurate  and 
honest  counting.  The  election  law  in 
New  York  State  is  so  complicated,  the 
ways  in- which  errors  in  recording  the 
vote  may  creep  in,  either  by  accident  or 
through  fraud,  are  so  numerous,  and 
there  are  so  many  disputed  points  upon 
which  the  courts  may  be  called  to  decide, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  course  of  the  canvass  and  of 
the  various  steps  which  may  be  taken  to 
correct  the  returns  as  at  first  made.  The 
fact  that  New  York  City  lies  in  four  dif- 
ferent counties  further  complicates  the 
matter,  as  the  canvass  in  each  county  is 
entirely  separate 'from  that  in  each  of 
the  others.  In  general,  the  procedure 
in  ascertaining  the  results  of  an  election 
is  as  follows:  The  inspectors  in  each 
election  district,  as  soon  as  the  polls  are 
closed,  go  over  each  ballot  in  turn,  and 
record  the  votes  which  it  registers  on  a 
large  sheet  called  a  tally-sheet.  Any 
ballot  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  not 
marked  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  the  election  law  is  rejected,  and  all 
such  ballots  are  finally  placed  in  an  en- 


velope and  sealed.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
any  watcher  or  representative  of  any  of 
the  political  parties,  a  ballot  is  counted 
which  violates  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
he  may  protest  against  its  being  included, 
and  the  inspectors  must  mark  on  the 
back  of  the  ballot  the  fact  that  it  is  pro- 
tested and  the  reason.  When  all  the 
ballots  have  been  gone  over,  the  tally- 
sheet  should  contain  a  record  of  all  the 
ballots  which  have  been  properly  voted. 
From  the  tally-sheet  the  inspectors 
make  -up  their  official  returns  showing 
the  vote  in  their  district  for  each  office. 
These  returns  go  to  the  county  Canvass- 
ing Board,  wh'ich  is  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for 
that  particular  county,  while  the  .tally- 
sheet,  the  envelope  of  rejected  ballots, 
and  the  ballot-boxes  are  deposited  in  the 
custody  of  the  County  Clerk.  In  an 
imcontested  election  the  returns  are  the 
basis  of  the  official  canvass,  without  any 
reference  being  made  to  the  tally-sheets, 
the  envelopes  of  rejected  ballots,  or  to 
the  ballot-boxes  themselves.  In  case  of 
a  protest,  the  courts  may  order  the  Can- 
vassing Board  to  compare  the  official 
returns  with  the  tally-sheet,  and  if  in 
any  district  the  two  do  not  agree  in  any 
particular,  they  may  order  the  Board  of 
Inspectors  of  that  district  to  reconvene 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  their  re- 
turns. The  courts  may  order  the  Can- 
vassing Boards  to  open. the  envelopes  of 
rejected  ballots,  and  if  a  protest  is  made 
that  ballots  properly  marked  have  been 
rejected,  they  may  order  that  these  bal- 
lots be  brought  before  the  court  itself 
for  its  decision  as  to  their  validity.  If 
evidence  of  fraud  in  any  district  is 
brought  forward,  the  courts  may  order 
the  ballot-boxes  themselves  opened,  and 
the  ballots  recounted.  Any  or  all  of 
these  procedures  may  be  taken,  and  each 
one  of  them  may  be  contested  in  all  of 
the  complicated  and  devious  ways  known 
to  the  law.  In  the  present  case  the 
courts  have  already  ordered  the  tally- 
sheets  to  be  compared  with  the  sworn 
statements  of  the  election  inspectors  in 
the  various  districts,  and  have  ordered 
the  envelopes  containing  the  rejected 
ballots  to  be  opened.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  errors  the  correction  of  which 
may  alter  the  result  of  the  election  :  the 
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exclusion  by  election  inspectors  of  bal- 
lots which  ought  to  have  been  counted 
or  the  counting  of  ballots  which  should 
have  been  rejected ;  and  the  making  by 
inspectors  of  erroneous  or  false  returns 
of  the  ballots  cast.  The  number  of  such 
errors  now  discovered  will  determine 
whether  for  the  next  four  years  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  will  be  Mr.  McClellan  or 
Mr.  Hearst. 

The  public  sentiment  in 
om'e'miSi«  favor  of  a  thorough  revis- 
ion of  the  election  returns 
has  grown  steadily  since  election  day 
until  it  has  become  well-nigh  universal 
outside  of  Tammany  circles.  Mayor  Mc- 
Clellan has  finally  expressed  himself  as 
in  favor  of  an  honest  count.  When  the 
question  whether  the  tally-sheets  should 
be  compared  with  the  official  returns  was 
before  the  courts,  Mr.  McClellan,  through 
his  counsel,  Judge  Alton  B.  Parker,  not 
•  only  interposed  no  objection,  but  agreed 
heartily  to  the  issuance  of  the  order, 
although  it  was  opposed  by  other  Tam- 
many counsel.  Judge  Parker  said :  "  I 
appear  as  Mayor  McClellan's  counsel, 
and  I  say  to  you  that  Mr.  McClellan 
would  not  have  credited  to  his  majority 
one  single  illegal  or  dishonest  ballot. 
If  he  were  not  so  minded,  I  would  not  be 
here  to  represent  him.  He  is  defending 
the  votes  cast  for  him.  because'  it  is  his 
duty  to  do  so,  and  not  because  he  wishes 
the  office  so  much.  Whatever  may  be 
the  truth,  he  wants  it,  and  1  do  not  wish 
to  persuade  the  court  to  grant  an  order 
giving  him  any  technical  advantage." 
Mr.  Ivins,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Mayor,  was  asked  by  Mr.  Hearst  to  act 
as  counsel  in  his  contest,  and  consented 
to  do  so,  refusing,  however,  to  accept 
any  payment  for  his  services.  Other 
aspects  of  the  election  have  been  brought 
before  the  courts,  but  they  can  have  no 
influence  on  the  question  who  was  elected 
Mayor.  The  Grand  Jury  has  found  in- 
dictments against  at  least  a  score  of  men 
for  voting  illegally,  for  repeating,  and 
for  assault  at  polling-places.  In  one 
case  a  man  was  arrested  and  held  in 
$5,000  cash  bail,  promptly  supplied  by 
a  firm  of  lawyers  engaged  as  counsel  by 
a  Tammany  worker.  The  bail  was  as 
promptly  forfeited,  and  the  accused  dis- 


appeared under  circumstances  which 
give  good  ground  for  the  suspicion  that 
men  "higher  up"  were  interested  in 
having  him  out  of  the  way.  Reports  of 
illegal  voting,  intimidation,  and  violence 
have  been  unusually  prevalent  and  spe- 
cific, and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  they  should  be  investigated  and  the 
offenders  punished.  It  is  as  necessar)' 
that  the  citizen  shall  be  able  to  cast  his 
ballot,  uninfluenced  by  violence  or  fraud, 
as  it  is  that  his  vote  shall  be  properly 
and  honestly  counted  when  it  is  cast 


Mr.  James  Hazen  Hyde 
w'^tiHTon     was    the    first    important 

witness  before  the  Insur- 
ance Investigating  Committee  last  week. 
He  created  an  excellent  impression  by 
the  frank,  open  manner  in  which  he  tes- 
tified, and  secured  a  great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  himself  as  a  young  man  who 
had  been  injured  by  his  more  experi- 
enced companions  in  business.  The 
most  striking  portion  of  his  testimony 
was  in  regard  to  his  relations  with  ex- 
Governor  Odell  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Harri- 
man,  the  President  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific  Railways.  The 
Mercantile  Trust  Company,  which  is  one 
of  the  companies  affiliated  with  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Equitable  Society,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Hyde  was  vice-president,  had 
charge  of  the  uhderwriting  of  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States  Ship-Building  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Odell  bought  a  number  of 
these  bonds  and  later  sold  them  at  a 
large  loss.  He  instituted  a  suit  against 
the  Mercantile  Trust  Company  for  the 
amount  of  his  loss.  The  suit  was  finally 
compromised  by  Mr.  Hyde  for  $75,000. 
Mr.  Hyde  chained  that  the  settlement 
was  forced  by  a  threat  to  have  the  char- 
ter of  the  Trust  Company  repealed  un- 
less payment  was  made.  He  stated  that 
Mr.  Harriman,  who  was  a  director  of  the 
Trust  Company  and  also  a  personal 
friend  and  associate  of  Mr.  Odell,  ad- 
vised him  to  make  the  settlement  for 
fear  of  such  action.  On  successive  days 
Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Odell  appeared 
before  the  Committee  and  denied  cate- 
gorically Mr.  Hyde's  assertions.  After 
the  former  had  testified,  Mr.  Hyde  re- 
turned to  the  stand  and  reaffirmed  his 
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testimony,  declining  to  change  any  part 
of  it,  so  that  it  became  a  simple  question 
of  veracity  between  him  and  the  other 
two  witnesses.  Mr.  Odell,  however, 
admitted  that  there  was  introduced  in 
the  Legislature,  with  his  knowledge  and 
approval,  if  not  at  his  suggestion,  a 
bill  which  would  take  away  the  char- 
ter of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company. 
This  bill  was  subsequently  dropped — 
not,  Mr.  Odell  asserts,  because  it  had 
accomplished  its  purpose  in  exacting  a 
payment  to  him  by  Mr.  Hyde  of  $75,000, 
but  because,  after  its  introduction  into 
the  Legislature,  it  occurred  to  him 
that,  owing  to  his  connection  with  the 
Ship- Building  Syndicate,  public  criticism 
might  be  aroused  by  it.  This  important 
testimony  and  counter-testimony  throws 
no  light  upon  technical  insurance  ques- 
tions, and  may  be  said  by  some  people 
to  lie  outside  the  realm  of  an  investiga- 
tion devoted  strictly  to  insurance  mat- 
ters. In  our  opinion,  however,  it  was 
wise  for  the  Committee, 'acting  in  the 
interests  of  the  policy-holders,  to  bring 
out  the  testimony,  for  it  throws  further 
light  upon  the  unwholesome  and  perni- 
cious, if  not  illegal  and  dishonest,  rela- 
tions that  may  spring  up,  with  indiffer- 
ent or  complacent  boards  of  directors, 
between  great  corporations  and  influen- 
tial and  selfish  politicians. 


An  important  result  of 
u."S;!iS!JItion  the  disclosures  before  the 

legislative  Committee  has 
been  the  institution  of  reforms  by  the 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company.  On 
Thursday  of  last  week  the  President  of 
the  company  announced  that  at  his  re- 
quest the  Finance  Committee  had  cut 
his  salary  from  $150,000  to  $75,000  a 
year,  and  had  made  other  reductions  in 
the  salaries  of  other  executive  officers, 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  $150,000  a 
year.  He  announced  that  further  reduc- 
tion in  expenses  would  be  made  by  a 
change  of  the  remaining  general  com- 
mission agencies  to  a  salary  basis,  and 
by  cutting  down  largely  the  expenditures 
for  legislative  purposes.  The  supply 
department  is  to  be  thoroughly  reorgan- 
ized ;  the  house  at  Albany  is  to  be  closed, 
all  printing  and  stationery  is  to  be  ob- 


tained after  separate  and  competitive 
bids  have  been  secured  in  each  case, 
and  all  lawyers  or  other  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  law  department  are  to  be 
required  to  submit  vouchers  distinctly 
setting  forth  the  character  of  the  work 
performed.  Mr.  McCurdy  stated  fur- 
ther that  every  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  company  to  ascertain  the  where- 
abouts of  Mr.  Andrew  C.  Fields,  whose 
presence  is  earnestly  desired  by  the  leg- 
islative Committee,  and  to  secure  his 
return  to  this  city.  These  reforms  will 
go  far  to  correct  the  abuses  which  the 
Committee  uncovered  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Mutual  Company ;  and  while 
the  officers  of  the  company  are  to  be 
commended  for  them,  the  principal  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  the  Investigating  Com- 
mittee and  a  thoroughly  aroused  public 
opinion. 

The  Russian  revolution  con- 
in  itevoiutioii  tinues  throughout  the  Em- 
pire. At  Vladivostok  a  state 
of  war  has  been  declared ;  the  foreigners 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  vessels  at  the 
harbor.  In  Manchuria  disaffection  exists 
in  the  army.  In  Siberia  atrocities  have 
taken  place.  In  the  Caucasus  battles 
between  the  Tartars  and  Armenians 
continue,  and  the  lack  of  troops  makes 
it  impossible  for  the  authorities  to 
restore  order.  Following  the  lead  of 
Finland  and  Poland,  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Georgia  has  now  plucked  up 
courage  and  has  demanded  autonomy. 
In  southwestern  Russia  hardly  a  city  or 
town  has  escaped  massacres  of  Jews,  a 
reactionary  movement  believed  to  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  local  adminis- 
trative officials.  With  characteristic 
promptness,  the  Jews  of  other  countries 
have  subscribed  generous  sums  for  relief, 
but  it  should  not  be  left  to  the  adherents 
to  any  single  creed  to  furnish  what 
alleviation  money  can  bring.  In  Mos- 
cow reactionaries  and  troops  attacked  a 
procession  of  school-children  who  bore 
red  flags,  beating  the  children  into  in- 
sensibility and  in  some  cases  actually 
tearing  them  to  pieces.  In  Poland  and 
the  Baltic  provinces  riots,  incendiarism, 
and  murder  continue.  Meanwhile  the 
only  political  party  from  which  salvation 
to  Russia  can  come,  the  Moderates,  has 
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announced  that  it  will  not  support  the 
present 'Witte  Government  unless  it  is 
prepared  immediately  to  convoke  a  con- 
stituent assembly  which  shall  frame  a 
constitution.  The  Government  is  thus 
left  with  no  choice  between  the  anarchy 
which  the  revolutionists  are  trying  to 
create  and  the  autocratic  repression 
which  the  reactionaries  would  re-create. 
The  efforts  of  the  revolutionaries  were 
specially  directed  towards  Poland  last 
week,  where  the  Government  had  acted 
as  the  Russian  Government  often  does  : 
it  had  not  made  "  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime."  Polish  unrest  was  made  to  bear 
the  burden  of  martial  law  throughout  the 
ten  provinces  constituting  Russian  Po- 
land, the  Government's  explanation  being 
that  such  military  control  was  necessary 
to  avoid  anarchy  on  a  large  scale.  This 
explanation  of  course  did  not  appeal 
to  the  revolutionary  proletariat  of  St. 
Petersburg.  It  decided  to  renew  the 
general  political  strike, "  in  order  to  show 
brotherly  solidarity  with  the  revolution- 
ary proletariat  of  weak  and  oppressed 
Poland,"  about  which  "  the  iron  ring  of 
martial  law  had  been  encircled."  Al- 
most a  hundred  thousand  men  walked 
out  in  obedience  to  the  strike  order, 
while  at  Moscow  nearly  fifty  thousand 
men  struck.  At  a  great  meeting  in  the 
capital  it  was  declared  that — 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  partial  constitu- 
tionalism of  Count  Witte  ...  we  see  only 
thousands  of  corpses  and  thousands  of 
wounded  and  beaten  persons  and  the  seas  of 
blood  that  have  flowed.  We  will  continue 
to  struggle  for  the  amelioration  of  our  posi- 
tion, the  immediate  apportionment  of  the 
land  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  liberation 
of  every  political  prisoner.  .  .  .  We  appeal 
to  our  brothers  the  peasants  to  aid  in  the 
struggle.  Our  watchword  is :  "  Bread  to  the 
workmen  I  Land  to  the  peasants  I  Liberty 
to  the  people !    Down  with  absolutism !" 


On  this  Count  Witte  issued 
'^'o^.w"  a   personal   appeal    to    his 

"  brother  workmen,"  to 
which  they  returned  a  scornful  reply. 
Their  appeal  to  the  peasants,  however, 
was  hardly  necessary.  Agrarian  dis- 
turbances have  for  some  time  been  in- 
creasingly in  evidence  in  the  famine- 
stricken  province  of  Saratov  and  the 
contiguous   eastern    districts,   and    are 


now  so  alarming  that  the  military  ai]- 
thorities  have  been  compelled  to  rush 
troops  and  machine  guns  to  the  affected 
areas.  These  now  extend  from  Saratov 
on  the  east  to  Poland  on  the  west 
But  if  the  Government  has  repres- 
sion in  one  hand,  it  has  concession 
in  the  other.  In  order  to  pacify  the 
peasants  the  Czar  last  week  issued  a 
manifesto  providing  that  the  payments 
by  the  peasants  for  the  redemption  of 
the  crown  lands  which  they  occupy 
shall  be  reduced  one-half,  beginning  with 
January,  1906,  and  that  after  Januar}-. 
1907,  they  shall  be  abolished  altogether. 
Forty-odd  years  ago,  when  the  serfs  were 
emancipated,  it  was  arranged  that  they 
should  pay  installments  of  money  on 
lands  allotted  to  them,  these  installments 
to  stretch  over  a  long  period.  At  that 
time  the  arrangement  seemed  fair.  It 
was  soon  seen,  however,  that  in  many 
cases  the  allotments  were  too  small 
and  the  payments  exacted  too  large. 
These  grievances  were  afterwards  aggra- 
vated by  the  growth  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion. At  the  present  time  many  peasants 
are  unable  to  live  from  the  product  of 
their  allotments,  still  less  to  pay  the 
installments  due.  It  is  to  Count  Witte's 
credit  that  he  has  proposed  not  only  to 
ease  the  situation  by  remitting  many  mill- 
ions in  arrears,  but  also  to  aid  the  peas- 
ants directly  by  advances  of  money  to 
local  banks  to  those  village  conununes 
which  are  in  direst  need.  The  question 
arises,  however,.  Have  not  these  proofs 
of  consideration  come  too  late  ?  Will 
they  stem  the  peasant  rising,  the  nucleus 
of  every  real  revolution  ? 


An  optimistic  tone  per- 
'""it'cuSr*""    vaded  President  Palma's 

recent  message  to  the 
Cuban  Congress.  Not  only  did  he  find 
cause  for  congratulation  in  the  commer- 
cial and  financial  conditions  of  the  island, 
but  he  saw  in  the  recent  political  disturb- 
ances and  bad  feeling  only  trials  of  the 
Republic's  capacity  for  self-government 
— trials  out  of  which,  he  holds,  it  has 
emerged  triumphantly.  Even  the  fierce 
ill  feeling  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
killing  at  Cienfuegos  of  a  member  oi 
Congress  and  the  threatening  language 
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Used  by  some  of  the  more  radical  news- 
papers has  not  seriously  disturbed  public 
order,  and  thus,  Sefior  Palma  believes,  the 
confidence  placed  in  the  Cuban  people 
has  been  justified.  That  the  opposition 
do  not  share  his  confidence  as  regards 
partisan  strife  is  shown  by  the  first  act  of 
the  lower  house,  which  passed  by  a  vote 
of  28  to  7  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  circumstances  attending  the  death 
of  Seiior  Villuendas  should  be  discussed 
by  Congress  itself;  while  the  Senate 
adopted  a  vote  of  regret  for  the  death  of 
Villuendas.  The  brother  of  the  deceased 
member  of  Congress  declared  in  Con- 
gress itself  that  Sefior  Villuendas  had 
been  "  vilely,  treacherously,  and  design- 
edly murdered  by  the  police  in  collusion 
with  high  persons."  The  position  taken 
by  the  Administration,  as  we  have  already 
told  our  readers,  was  that  the  police  had 
been  ordered  to  search  a  house  in  which 
it  was  believed  that  arms  were  hidden 
contrary  to  law ;  that  Seflor  Villuendas 
had  resisted  the  police,  and  had  been 
shot  by  them  after  one  of  their  own  offi- 
cers had  been  killed.  We  have  seen  no 
reason  to  accept  the  assertions  of  the 
extremists  and  agitators  of  the  so-called 
Liberal  party  to  the  effect  that  free 
speech  and  free  political  action  are  im- 
possible under  President  Palma's  admin- 
istration. If  there  is  any  basis  for  these 
assertions,  the  facts  should  be  brought 
out  in  the  proposed  discussion  as  to  the 
death  of  Villuendas.  Among  the  facts 
noted  by  President  Palma  in  his  mes- 
sage is  the  increase  in  immigration  to 
Cuba,  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
66,336  passengers  arrived  at  Havana  in 
the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  message, 
of  whom  36,915  were  immigrants,  while 
the  promise  is  of  a  large  increase  in 
number  during  the  current  year.  Im- 
ports have  increased  by  nearly  $14,000,- 
000,  while  the  increase  in  exports  has 
been  $6,000,000.  As  we  understand  the 
figures  given  by  President  Palma,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  exports  to  the 
United  Sutes  amounting  to  $7,500,000, 
while  the  exports  to  other  countries  have 
diminished  by  about  $1,500,000.  There 
b  an  urgent  recommendation  that  any 
surplus  in  the  Treasury  be  devoted  to 
the  encouraging  of  the  building  of  roads 
and  agricultural  improvements.  The  con- 


dition of  the  courts  is  reported  as  such 
as  to  inspire  respect  and  confidence  and 
guarantee  the  rights  of  citizens. 


Th.  w.  of  Ptae.  Tjiere  is  a  strong  flavor 
of  opera  bouffe  about  the 
reported  meeting  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  residents  of  the  Isle  of  Pines 
and  their  valorous  declaration  that  the 
little  island  is  indep>endent  of  Cuba 
and  wishes  to  be  formally  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  The  "separatists," 
it  is  said,  appointed  officers  to  take 
charge  of  the  local  government,  but  they 
can  hardly  expect  to  exercise  that  func- 
tion undisturbed  by  President  Palma. 
The  Isle  of  Pines  is  a  hilly,  forest-cov- 
ered bit  of  land,  some  forty  miles  in 
diameter,  with  about  3,000  inhabitants, 
and  it  lies  three  or  four  hours'  sail  from 
Cuba  by  steamboat.  Geographically 
and  politically  it  had  always  been  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  Province  of  Havana,  but 
afterthe  war  between  Spain  and  theUnited 
States  was  ended,  some  pwople  argued 
that  it  mightbe  includedunder  that  clause 
of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  which  absolutely 
ceded  to  the  United  States  "  the  island 
of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now 
under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West 
Indies,"  although  no  one  pretended  to 
believe  that  the  treaty-makers  really  had 
this  intention  rather  than  that  the  Isle 
of  Pines  should  be  regarded  as  part 
of  Cuba,  the  sovereignty  over  which 
was  elsewhere  in  the  treaty  surren- 
dered by  Spain,  but  not  ceded  to  this 
country.  Enough  of  a  question  was 
raised,  however,  to  bring  about  the 
insertion  inta  the  Piatt  Amendnifent, 
which  was  to  form  part  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  Cuba,  of  this  provision : 
"  The  Isle  of  Pines  shall  be  omitted  from 
the  boundaries  of  Cuba  specified  in  the 
Constitution,  the  future  ownership  there- 
of being  left  to  future  adjustment  by 
treaty."  Such  an  adjustment  by  treaty 
has  never  taken  place,  but  it  has  been 
expected  to  be  fi  lally  made  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  formal  ceding  by  Cuba  of 
coaling  stations,  as  called  for  by  the 
Piatt  Amendment.  Meanwhile  many 
Americans  have  gone  to  the  Isle  of 
Pines,  and  hold  considerable  commercial 
interests.     Naturally,  they  would  prefer 
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to  be  governed  by  the  United  States, 
and  hence  the  ebullition  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  farcical  "  revolution."  Press 
despatches  from  Washington  strongly 
discountenance  the  idea  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  encourage  the  petty  move- 
ment for  secession. 


On  Wednesday  evening'of  last 
FadenMoD   week  began  the  sessions  of  the 

Inter-Church  Conference  on 
Federation.  Delegates  officially  repre- 
senting the  principal  evangelical  Protest- 
ant denominations  gathered  at  Cameg^ 
Hall,  New  York.  Projected  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  voluntary  body  known  as 
the  National  Federation  of  Churches  and 
Christian  Workers,  accepted  by  the  Na- 
tional representative  bodies  of  a  score 
of  denominations,  constructed  by  an 
Executive  Committee,  which,  independ- 
ent of  any  organization,  has  been  de- 
voted to  this  purpose  alone,  the  Inter- 
Church  Conference  now  becomes,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Frank  Mason  North,  the 
vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  "the 
first  officially  delegated  body  to  repre- 
sent in  formal  conference  concerning 
Christian  work  in  the  United  States  the 
large  majority  of  the  denominations  of 
American  Protestantism."  Whether  out 
of  this  Conference  will  emerge  a  per- 
manent federation  of  some  sort  is  a  ques- 
tion referred  to  a  committee  appointed  to 
formulate  a  plan  and  report  to  the  Con- 
ference. After  the  formal  opening  of 
the  Conference,  with  its^  preparatory 
speeches,  the  consideration  of  the  duties 
of  "  a  united  Church  "  toward  different 
practical  problems  began.  The  first 
problem  was  that  of  religious  education  ; 
then  followed  various  problems  con- 
nected with  the  social  order —  labor  and 
capital,  citizenship,  family  life,  and  the 
ideal  society.  Bishop  Doane,  for  exam- 
ple, presented  the  task  which  lies  before 
the  Church  in  preserving  the  home  and 
maintaining  the  sacredness  of  marriage, 
on  which  the  family,  as  the  basis  of  civ- 
ilization, depends.  The  direction  of 
public  sentiment  on  such  a  matter  as 
this,  or  as  that  of  the  massacre  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia  as  presented  by  Dr. 
Washington  Gladden,  is  within  the  prov- 
ince of  this  Conference.     And  if  out  of 


this  gathering  a  formal  and  permanent 
federal  arrangement  should  issue,  the  de- 
nominations involved  would  have  a  means 
of  concentrating  their  common  moral 
convictions  as  well  as  their  common 
efforts  upon  matters  concerning  which 
now  they  speak  and  work  feebly  and 
divisively.  The  spirit  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  concerted  action  successful 
we  undertake  to  describe  in  another 
column.  Further  account  of  the  Con- 
ference itself  must  be  postponed  until 
next  week. 


In  spite  of  sectarian  di\ns- 
Co*?^"ion  ions,  theological  controversy, 

and  parochial  selfishness,  the 
tendency  toward  co-operation  in  religjious 
activity  and  thought  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  trait  of  the  times.  In  the 
same  week  that  the  Inter-Church  Confer- 
ence on  Federation  assembled,  two  other 
meetings  were  held  in  New  York  State 
devoted  to  the  same  general  end  of 
emphasizing  religious  agreements.  In 
Rochester,  New  York,  the  New  York 
State  Conference  of  Religion  held  its 
sessions  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  De- 
voted to  interchange  of  ideas  rather  than 
union  in  practical  work,  the  Conference 
of  Religion  is  nevertheless  practical  in 
its  purpose,  for  it  undertakes  to  break 
down  by  frank  discussion  the  barriers  of 
prejudice  and  misunderstanding  that 
separate  people  who  ought  to  be  together. 
On  Thursday  evening  the  Federation  of 
Church  Clubs  in  the  City  of  New  York 
met  in  its  first  yearly  meeting  at  Cooper 
Union.  The  purpose  of  this  Federation 
is  to  develop  among  its  members  "  the 
feeling  of  fellowship,  the  force  of  com- 
munity of  purpose,  and  the  power  of 
concert  of  action."  Since  the  clubs  are 
all  connected  with  Episcopal  churches, 
the  field  of  their  federation  is  not  wide ; 
but  how  broad  is  the  spirit  of  the  men 
who  have  organized,  how  keen  their 
sensitiveness  to  the  social  aspects  of 
religion,  may  be  seen  from  the  prayers 
prepared  for  the  service  at  the  Yearly 
Meeting.  Cast  in  the  dignified  language 
that  has  been  characteristic  of  all  endur- 
ing liturgies,  yet  expressing  with  rare 
adequacy  the  religious  feelings,  convic- 
tions, and  resolves   that  are  peculiarly 
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modem,  these  prayers  illustrate  how  the 
ancient  faith  can  vitalize  the  newest  and 
crudest  of  conditions.  These  petitions 
are  from  the  Prayer  for  the  Nation : 

Defend  us  from  civil  strife,  and  from  the 
jealousies  of  race  and  class :  Impel  those  in 
the  seats  of  the  mightv  to  be  faithful  in  their 
stewardship.  .  .  .  Make  us  princes  of  justice 
to  all  the  world. 

These  from  the  Prayer  for  the  City : 

Enable  every  race  which  Thou  hast  drawn 
hither  by  Thy  guiding  spirit  to  bring  its  own 
costly  gift  to  our  common  life:  Scourge  as 
with  whips  of  cords  all  vices  from  among  us : 
Grant  us  wisdom  to  make  the  homes  in  which 
Thy  people  dwell  abodes  of  comfort :  Give 
us_ prudence  to  purge  out  of  this  city  all 
poison  of  disease,  and  make  our  people 
strong :  Enable  us  so  to  adorn  every  neigh- 
borhood that  it  shall  gladden  our  eyes  with 
the  vision  of  beauty. 

And  these  from  the  Litany : 

From  all  impurity,  intemperance,  idleness 
and  dishonesty.  From  all  corruption  of  the 
franchise  and  of  civil  government.  From  all 
rebellion  against  the  Kingship  of  Christ, 

Deliver  us,  Good  Lord. 
All  these  gatherings  are  signs  that  the 
human  feeling,  the  social  consciousness, 
which  has  been  in  recent  decades  more 
highly  developed  than  ever  before,  is 
becoming  not  less,  but  more,  reverent. 

The  movement  to  force 
"^^  Mo°vtL«*"*  saloons    to    obey    the 

Sunday  closing  laws, 
which  Governor  Folk  began  in  Missouri 
several  months  ago,  is  spreading  to 
other  States.  Although  there  is  State 
prohibition  in  Kansas,  the  law  has  been 
openly  violated  in  the  larger  cities  of 
the  State  for  years.  So,  when  the  sa- 
loons of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  were 
closed  on  Sundays,  the  fact  was  widely 
commented  on  that  there  was  a  large 
weekly  exodus  of  Sunday  drinkers  from 
that  city  to  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  a  town 
of  about  60,000  inhabitants  contiguous 
to  the  Missouri  city,  where  the  saloons 
were  permitted  to  operate  undisturbed 
on  condition  of  paying  to  the  municipal- 
ity what  amounted  to  a  license  fee  of 
$S0  a  month  in  the  shape  of  forfeited 
police  court  bonds.  As  there  were  about 
165  saloons  in  the  town,  the  revenue 
from  them  amounted  to  more  than  }>80,- 
000  a  year,  an  important  part  of  the 
income  of  a  city  of  Uiat  size.     When  the 


city  and  county  authorities  refused  to 
interfere  with  the  system,  on  the  advice 
of  Governor  Hoch  the  Attorney-General 
of  Kansas  began  proceedings  in  the 
State  Supreme  Court  to  annul  the  city's 
charter  and  to  deprive  the  Mayor  and  die 
prosecuting  attorney  of  office  for  permit- 
ting the  flagrant  violation  of  the  prohib- 
itory and  gambling  laws.  Soon  afterward 
the  Governor  appointed  an  Assistant 
Attorney-General  to  prosecute  violations 
of  these  statutes.  As  a  result,  the  city 
officials  no  longer  ventured  to  collect  the 
customary  fines  from  the  saloons,  and  a 
vigorous  crusade  was  begun  to  put  them 
out  of  business.  The  brewers,  who 
owned  a  large  proportion  of  the  saloons, 
in  alarm  lest  their  fixtures  be  seized, 
joined  in  the  closing  movement,  which, 
for  the  time  at  least,  has  become  fairly 
eifective.  In  Minneapolis  the  attention 
of  Mayor  Jones  was  attracted  by  the 
movement  in  Missouri.  His  representa- 
tives studied  the  situation  in  St.  Louis, 
and  early  in  November  he  issued  an 
order  to  the  chief  of  police  to  see  that 
saloons  and  hotel  bars  were  kept  closed 
from  midnight  Saturday  to  midnight 
Sunday.  In  explanation  of  his  order, 
which  is  for  the  enforcement  of  a  forgot- 
ten law,  the  Mayor  said  that  he  had 
been  particularly  impressed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  large  employers  in  St.  Louis  and 
of  the  heads  of  mercantile  establishments 
where  working  people  chiefly  trade. 
These  men  agreed  as  to  the  salutary 
effect  of  the  closing  order.  In  Minne- 
apolis he  said  that  he  had  discovered 
that  of  all  arrests  for  drunkenness  and 
disorderly  conduct  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  one-third  were  traceable  to  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  laboring  men  between  the 
time  they  were  paid  off  on  Saturday 
night  and  the  time  of  going  to  work  on 
Monday  morning.  Of  this  third,  he  at- 
tributed one-half  to  liquor  sold  on  Sun- 
day. The  closing  order  became  effective 
at  once,  and  was  followed  by  a  Sunday 
exodus  of  the  thirsty  to  St.  Paul  and  to 
saloons  outside  the  city  limits.  Minne- 
apolis newspapers  remarked  that  there 
was  believed  to  be  an  increased  church 
attendance  on  Sunday  morning  the  first 
day  that  the  order  became  effective,  and 
that  the  theaters  were  crowded  Sunday 
afternoon  and  evening. 
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Thanksgiving 


The  gratitude  of  men,  like  all  their 
emotions,  is  limited  by  their  insight  and 
intelligence.  They  are  often  deeply 
thankful  for  happenings  which  are  appar- 
ently prosperous,  but  which  in  the  end 
prove  to  be  overwhelmingly  disastrous ; 
and  they  are  often  rebellious  against 
happenings  which  seem  unfortunate  at 
the  moment,  but  which  in  the  end 
prove  to  be  the  highest  prosperities. 
To  be  grateful  for  obvious  gifts  is 
natural ;  but  gratitude  ought  to  go  much 
deeper.  There  can  be  no  adequate 
thanksgiving  unless  gratitude  is  based 
more  on  faith  than  on  sight,  and  is  bom 
of  a  profound  sense  of  the  blessedness 
of  life  and  the  beneficence  of  the  whole 
order  of  creation.  The  plan  of  Provi 
dence  is  so  vast  that  only  rarely  does 
any  clear  disclosure  of  it  flash  into  view, 
only  here  and  there  at  long  intervals  in 
the  happiest  life  does  its  beneficence 
distinctly  reveal  itself.  For  prosperous 
events  and  happy  hours  do  not  of  them- 
selves constitute  a  basis  for  that  all- 
embracing  gratitude  which  is  the  re- 
sponse of  the  son  to  the  father,  of  the 
human  to  the  divine.  No  sensitive  man 
or  woman  can  be  happy,  and  therefore 
grateful  in  the  obvious  sense  of  the  word, 
for  a  prosperity  which  is  simply  individual. 
No  man  of  heart  could  dream  a  dream 
of  happiness  in  a  sheltered  garden  when 
the  homes  of  his  neighbors  were  swept 
by  desolating  storms.  True  gratitude  is 
as  unselfish  as  true  love,  and  in  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  unselfish  will  it  be 
adequate  and  comprehensive.  This  Na- 
tion has  ample  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
the  fertility  of  its  fields  and  the  wide 
distribution  of  material  comforts;  for 
better  homes,  better  food,  and  better 
clothes  than  are  given  to  the  men  and 
women  of  most  races ;  but  these  are  not 
the  things  for  which  it  ought  to  be  most 
profoundly  thankful.  It  ought  to  rejoice 
this  year  in  the  uncovering  of  greed, 
selfishness,  and  low  aims  among  men 
high  in  position ;  it  ought  to  rejoice  that, 
instead  of  going  on  piling  up  money  and 
spending  greater  and  greater  sums  on  its 
body,  it  has  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  condition  of  its  soul.  It  is  the  awaken- 
ing conscience  of  the  American  people. 


shown  in  their  indignation  at  the  ignoble 
uses  of  great  opportunities  by  influential 
men  of  finance,  against  the  sordidness 
of  political  bosses  and  machines,  the 
bartering  of  the  rights  of  njen,  the  usur- 
pation of  the  authority  of  the  people,  that 
ought  to  stir  the  whole  country  to  pro- 
found thanksgiving ;  for  we  are  now  in 
.  the  way  of  spiritual  prosperity,  of  clean- 
ness, rectitude,  self-respect,  and  the  re- 
demption of  some  of  the  promises  which 
our  fathers  made  to  the  world  when  this 
country  became  the  custodian  of  the 
ideals  of  popular  government. 

The  Demand  for  a  Con- 
stitution in  Russia 

Although  last  week's  demand  for  a 
constitution  in  Russia  was  more  strenu- 
ous than  ever  before,  the  demand  is  not 
altogether  a  modem  one,  and  it  comes 
from  the  nobles  as  well  as  from  the 
other  classes. 

In  1730  two  noble  families  actually 
persuaded  the  Empress  Anna  to  sign  a. 
constitution  which  should  establish  die 
right  of  habeas  corpus  and  should  forbid 
the  sovereign  to  make  war  or  peace,  to 
impose  taxes,  or  to  appoint  oflicials  with- 
out the  approval  of  a  secret  High  Coun- 
cil. But  what  were  two  among  so  many 
noble  families  ?  When  the  others  heard 
of  it,  they  speedily  compelled  the  Em- 
press to  revoke  this  Russian  Magna 
Charta.  In  1801  Alexander  I.  endeav- 
ored to  proclaim  the  rights  of  man,  and 
to  give  to  Russia  a  constitution.  But 
the  affair  did  not  go  beyond  a  general 
discussion  in  the  court  circle.  In  1809 
the  courageous  statesman  Speransky 
advised  Alexander  that  "  battles  should 
be  permitted,  not  in  the  streets,  not  in 
the  university  lecture-rooms,  ...  but 
within  the  walls  of  a  national  Diet,"  or 
Parliament.  Speransky  drew  up  a  defi- 
nite plan  of  reform.  Alexander  then 
asked  the  advice  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent, who  sent  to  him  a  copy  of  our 
Constitution.  But,  as  nine  years  pre- 
vious, the  court  reactionaries  triumphed 
again,  and  all  that  was  left  of  Speransky 's 
work  was  the  Council  of  State.  In  1819 
Alexander's  friend,  Novosiltsov,  drafted 
a  constitution.     Like  many  another  Rus- 
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sian,  sentimental  and  savage  by  turns, 
Alexander  at  the  last  moment  withheld 
his  consent. 

Years  passed.  Finally,  in  1862,  not 
two  families  of  nobles,  but  many  families, 
who  had  suffered  severe  material  loss 
because  of  Alexander  II. 's  emancipation 
of  the  serfs  the  year  before,  begged  him 
to  grant  a  constitution  by  which  they 
might  gain  some  political  recompense. 
The   Czar  took   no  action  until   1880, 

'  and  then  his  action  had  a  broader  mo- 
tive. He  charged  Loris  Melikov,  the 
prominent  general  and  statesman,  then 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  draft  a  consti- 
tution. The  draft  had  just  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
for  discussion,  when  the  Czar-Liberator 
was  killed — some  say  by  reactionaries, 
and  some  say  by  revolutionaries  mad- 
dened* by  the  reactionary  rulings  of 
Constantine  Pobiedonostsev,  Procurator- 
General  of  the  Holy  Synod.  With  the 
latter's  baleful  influence  over  Alexander's 
son  and  grandson,  the  Constitutionalists 
recognized  the  well-nigh  impossible  task 
of  realizing  their  desire  through  those 
monarchs.  Alexander  III.  changed  Meli- 
kov's  draft  of  a  constitution  into  a  plan 
for  calling  experts  from  the  provincial 
zemstvos,  or  councils,  to  assist  the  Gov- 
ernment in  preparing  drafts  of  laws,  the 
experts  to  be  nominated  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself !  Nicholas  II.  issueid  a  mani- 
festo in  which  he  said,  "  I  will  preserve 
the  principles  of  autocracy  as  firmly  as  did 
my  late  father  of  imperishable  memory." 
But  the  reformers  could  not  waitforever. 
A  year  ago  they  had  become,  what  they 
never  were  before,  sufficiently  numerous 
and  strong  to  make  a  definite  appeal. 
On  November  21,  1904,  102  out  of  104 
representatives  of  the  zemstvos,  in  con- 
gress assembled,  sent  a  resolution  to  the 
Czar  demanding  ( 1 )  inviolability  of  person 
and  domicile  ;  (2)  freedom  of  conscience, 
speech,  press,  meeting,  and  association  ; 
(3)  greater  freedom  for  "the  municipal 

,  and  provincial  self^ovemments  ;  (4)  an 
assembly  of  freely  elected  representatives, 
which  should  frame  a  constitution  as 
indicated  by  the  preceding  sections. 
These  demands  were  the  more  signifi- 
cant, in  our  opinion,  because  the  "  presi- 
dents of  the  nobility  "  of  the  provinces 
are  also  by  law  presidents  of  the  zemstvos. 


On  December  25  the  Czar  signed  a 
mandate  enumerating  certain  reforms, 
but  not  mentioning  a  national  assembly ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Zemstvoists 
were  warned  that  they  were  not  to  dis- 
cuss political  questions,  but  were  to  con- 
fine themselves  strictly  to  questions  of 
local  government.  Two  days  later  the 
Zemstvoists  and  all  Liberals  publicly 
expressed  their  conviction  that  Russia 
could  be  extricated  from  her  difficulties 
only  by  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
freely  elected  by  the  secret  ballot.  Then 
came  the  JanOary  massacre  of  "  Red 
Sunday."  Finally,  on  March  3,  the  Czar 
published  a  rescript  containing  these  wel- 
come words :  "I  am  resolved  ...  to 
convene  the  most  worthy  men,  possessing 
the  confidence  of  the  people  and  elected 
by  them,  in  order  that  they  may  partici- 
pate in  the  preparation  and  considera- 
tion of  legislative  measures."  He  meant 
to  revive  the  ancient  Zemsky  Sobdr. 
But  the  people  were  not  so  minded. 
Instead,  they  were  minded  to  have  back 
the  still  more  ancient  Slav  Folkmote, 
which  corresponds  to  the  New  England 
town-meeting.  And  they  were  minded 
to  have  the  Folkmote's  logical  develop- 
ment— a  Constituent  Assembly.  Hence, 
in  May,  and  again  in  July,  Zemstvo 
Congresses  in  Moscow  discarded  the 
Czar's  plan.  Then  came  the  manifesto 
of  August  18  gp-anting  a  Duma,  a  con- 
sultative assembly  on  broader  lines  than 
a  Sob<5r.  But  this  was  not  a  legislative, 
still  less  a  Constituent,  Assembly.  The 
industrialists  were  omitted  from  the  elec- 
torate. They  took  just  and  summary 
vengeance.  Their  strikes  forced  the 
issue ;  they  starved  the  reactionaries  to 
surrender.  The  strikes  became  a  politi- 
cal revolution.  The  Constitutionalists 
now  included  all  classes.  On  October 
30  autocracy  fell.  The  Czar  granted 
the  fundamentals  of  civilization — free- 
dom of  conscience,  speech,  meeting,  as- 
sociation, the  press,  the  person.  Even 
though  the  Czar's  promises  were  to  be 
fulfilled — and  few  believed  that  they 
would  be — ^the  people  were  not  satisfied 
with  this  mere  nucleus  of  a  possible 
constitution.  They  demanded,  as  they 
always  had  demanded,  a  written  consti- 
tution, even  though  history  might  show 
it  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  that  nation 
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where  it  was  unwritten.  The  people  are 
now  doubly  earnest  in  their  demand,  for 
they  no  longer  trust  the  Czar's  spoken 
words.  Melikov's  draft  still  exists  in 
the  'State  archives.  Has  the  Czar  the 
desire  and  the  courage  to  proclaim  it  ? 
Only  some  such  action,  we  believe,  can 
save  Russia  from  the  revolution. 


Save  Niagara  Falls 

Modem  society  is  compelled  to  fight 
desperately  either  to  secure  or  to  preserve 
beauty  in  any  form.  The  desecration  of 
the  Alps  and  of  Switzerland  generally  has 
gone  on  so  rapidly  of  late  years  that  there 
was  a  great  outcry  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England  last  summer,  and  as.sociations 
have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  public  sentiment  and,  if  pos- 
sible, of  protecting  the  Alps  from  the 
invasion  of  great  ugly,  bamlike  hotels 
at  points  where  they  break  the  sky-line, 
and  the  defacement  of  mountains  by 
railroads.  The  Swiss,  like  ourselves, 
have  not  learned  the  immense  commer- 
cial value  of  beauty,  and  have  made  the 
blunder  of  trying  to  get  quick  returns 
instead  of  continuous  ones,  with  the 
result  that  they  have  overcrowded  Swit- 
zerland with  "week-end"  English  and 
German  excursionists,  who  stay  from 
Saturday  to  Monday,  and  have  driven 
out  a  very  large  part  of  the  old  and 
leisurely  travelers  who  spent  weeks  and 
even  months  at  the  favorite  resorts. 
New  York  has  made  a  desperate  effort 
to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the  Palisades, 
the  integrity  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  the 
majesty  of  Niagara  Falls. 

If  the  scenic  beauty  and  grandeur  of 
Niagara  Ealls  are  to  be  preserved  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  generations, 
prompt  and  united  action  by  the  pres- 
ent generation  is  essential.  Already  ten 
charters  for  the  use  of  Niagara  water  for 
manufacturing  purposes  are  in  existence. 
Six  of  these  have  been  granted  in  Can- 
ada and  four  by  the  State  of  New  York. 
American  capital  is  chiefly  interested  in 
several  of  the  Canadian  companies,  as 
well  as  in  the  New  York  companies.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  amount  of  water 
the  ten  companies  are  by  their  charters 
authorized  to  use  is  thirty-six  per  cent. 


of  the  total  average  flow  over  the  various 
falls.  Expert  engineers  further  estimate 
that  if  the  full  amount  authorized  by 
these  ten  charters  is  utilized  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  the  American  Fall 
will  be  wholly  denuded.  Five  of  the 
companies  are  already  in  active  opera- 
tion, and  the  others  are  actively  prepar- 
ing for  their  destructive  work.  For 
twenty  years  there  has  been  more  or  less 
active  effort  to  preserve,  first,  the  shores 
of  Niagara,  and  later  the  water  of 
Niagara,  as  a  permanent  blessing  to 
humanity.  The  danger  of  utter  failure 
was  never  so  acute  as  now.  Action  is 
needed  not  only  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  by  those  of  Canada, 
and  an  international  agreement  is  clearly 
the  only  measure  that  will  be  perma- 
nently effective. 

The  executive  officers  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  recently  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  President  on  this  subject, 
and  were  authorized  to  express  to  the 
public  his  deep  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  to  say  that  in  his  annual  Message 
he  would  urge  upon  Congress  appropri- 
ate and  early  action.  The  Pre'sident 
believes,  as  all  high-minded  citizens 
believe,  that  the  great  natural  features 
of  America  should  be  carefully  guarded, 
and  that,  as  California  has  presented  to 
the  entire  country  her  Big  Trees,  so 
New  York  should  do  her  part  in  pre- 
serving for  the  entire  country  Niagara 
Falls.  If,  however.  New  York  will  not 
or  cannot  do  this,  it  is,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  President,  the  duty  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  to  take  effective  action. 
The  Outlook  urges  upon  its  readers, 
individually  and  collectively,  immediate 
action  for  the  preservation  of  Niagara 
Falls.  If  each  of  the  subscribers  of 
The  Outlook  would,  within  the  next  ten 
days,  write  letters  to  his  or  her  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  and  United  States 
Senators,  a  long  step  toward  securing 
early  action  by  Congress  would  be 
thereby  taken.  Action  by  boards  of 
trade,  chambers  of  commerce,  town  and 
city  improvement  societies,  and  all 
other  organizations  interested  in  the 
higher  life  of  America  will  be  useful. 
Further  facts  may  be  obtained  by  send- 
ing a  p>ostal  card  to  the  American  Civic 
Association,  Philadelphia. 
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The    Prosperity    of    the 

Essay- 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  in  a 
period  of  absorbing  activity  and  of  a 
vast  variety  of  external  interests  of 
every  kind,  the  ancient  and  honorable 
art  of  essay  writing  has  been  revived, 
and  has  drawn  to  its  practice  a  group  of 
writers  of  insight,  humor,  and  charm. 
For  the  essay  is  pre-eminently  the  prod- 
uct of  meditation,  leisure,  and  the  rip)en- 
ing  of  the  quiet  life.  In  a  survey  of 
recent  writing  in  this  field,  a  year  ago. 
The  Outlook  commented  on  the  work 
of  Mr.  Perry,  Professor  Matthews,  Mr. 
Colby,  Mr.  Boynton,  and  Miss  Repplier 
as  showing,  in  connection  with  similar 
work  from  other  hands  in  increasing  vol- 
ume, both  a  growing  interest  in  the  essay 
as  a  form  of  literary  expression  and  a  gain 
in  literary  workmanship.  For  the  essay, 
like  the  sonnet,  is  for  the  expert — the 
writer  who  has  learned  how  to  use 
language  with  skill,  feeling,  and  a  sensi- 
tive regard  for  literary  values.  Dull 
writing  of  all  kinds  is  a  burden  which 
modern  readers,  with  a  vast  fund  of 
interesting  literature'  af  hand,  refuse  to 
bear ;  and  a  dull  essay  is  a  thing  of 
naught.  There  are  twenty  qualities  which 
may  give  an  essay  its  note  and  charac- 
ter; but  one  quality  all  essays  must 
share — they  must  be  interesting. 

It  is  possible  for  an  essay  to  aim  too 
definitely  at  the  effectiveness  of  every  sen- 
tence rather  than  at  the  concentrated  force 
of  the  whole  treatment ;  and  this,  one  sus- 
pects, is  the  fault  of  Mr.  Chesterton's 
studies  of  "  Heretics."  The  book  has  an 
electric  quality,  and  reading  it  is  like 
receiving  a  series  of  shocks.  You  are  in 
no  danger  of  falling  asleep,  but  you  are  in 
serious  danger  of  being  so  occupied  with 
the  sentence  that  the  paragraph  makes 
little  impression,  and  no  definite  and 
adequate  conclusion  of  the  matter  re- 
mains with  you.  The  love  of  paradox, 
as  Mr.  Morris  points  out  on  another 
page,  consumes  Mr.,  Chesterton  and 
diminishes  the  force  of  his  very  acute 
criticism  by  diffusing  it  in  a  series  of 
brilliant  flashes  instead  of  concentrating 
it  in  a  steady  and  luminous  glow.  These 
paradoxes,  when  one  escapes  their  wit 


and  gets  at  their  sense,  are  often  acutely 
critical  and  open  up  the  very  heart  of 
the  matter.  There  is  a  moral  health  in  ' 
Mr.  Chesterton,  an  impatience  with  pre- 
tension and  sham  of  every  sort,  a  hatred 
of  humbug  in  all  its  semi-artistic  forms, 
a  reverence  for  good  things,  which  give 
his  work  a  tonic  value.  His  pen  has  a 
touch  of  serious  criticism  in  it.  Com- 
menting on  Mr.  George  Moore's  egotism, 
he  writes  :  "  We  feel  as  if  we  were  being 
shown  through  a  gallery  of  really  fine 
pictures,  in  each  of  which,  by  some  use- 
less and  discordant  fiction,  the  artist 
has  represented  the  same  figure  in  the 
same  attitude.  '  The  Grand  Canal  with 
a  Distant  View  of  Mr.  Moore,' '  Ruins 
of  Mr.  Moore  by  Moonlight.' "  And  he 
strikes  straight  home  at  the  fundamental 
defect  in  the  author  of  "  Man  and  Super- 
man "  in  two  sentences :  "  For  the  truth 
is,  Mr.  Shaw  has  never  seen  things  as 
they  really  are.  If  he  had,  he  would 
have  fallen  on  his  knees  before  them." 
A  vigorous,  pungent,  incisive  writer,  Mr. 
Chesterton  lacks  solid  construction  and 
a  proper  regard,  not  for  the  conventions, 
but  for  the  principles  of  style. 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  always  well  dressed  and  well 
mannered  in  the  literary  sense ;  he  wears 
the  air  of  a  man  of  the  world  a  little  too 
consciously ;  he  gives  the  impression  of 
being  aware  of  himself  as  a  writer  of 
some  distinction,  and  lacks  the  last 
touch  of  having  been  bom  to  the  pen 
and  the  library.  A  man  of  the  world 
Mr.  Gosse  certainly  is,  but  not  of  the 
great  world.  He  has  spent  his  time 
mainly  with  lesser  figures  in  English 
literature,  and  he  has  done  some  very 
good  work  in  refurbishing  them,  for  he 
is  a  methodical  and  diligent  student. 
But  with  all  his  knowledge  and  the  skill 
bom  of  long  practice  he  never  quite 
touches  the  heart  of  his  subjects, 
and  he  always  leaves  his  readers  cold. 
Mr.  Dobson  often  deals  with  minor  per- 
sons, but  with  what  tenderness  of  insight 
he  touches  them,  and,  fragile  as  they  are, 
how  charmingly  they  live  in  our  imagi- 
nation 1  This  art  is  beyond  Mr.  Gosse, 
whose  skill  is  largely  external. 

He  is  at  his  best,  however,  in  "  French 
Profiles,"  and  especially  in  the  chapters 
which   deal  with  writers  of  sensibility 
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and  charm  like  Daudet  and  Loti ;  he  is 
less  successful  with  Zola.  It  is  a  fasci- 
nating series  of  portraits  that  he  shows 
us,  and  many  of  them  are  drawn  with 
delicate  skill ;  for  Mr.  Gosse,  whatever 
his  limitations,  is  never  a  bung-ler. 
Alfred  de  Vigny,  Daudet,  Loti,  France, 
Boutget,  Bazin,  De  R^gnier,  to  take  a 
few  names  at  random,  suggest  the  possi- 
bilities of  portraiture  which  this  collec- 
tion offers. 

It  is  like  opening  all  the  windows  to 
take  up  Mr.  Burroughs's  "  Ways  of 
Nature,"a  volume  of  fourteen  chapters 
of  out-of-door  observation.  The  author 
of  "  Wake  Robin  "  and  "  Fresh  Fields  " 
has  a  very  charming  quality  of  sentiment, 
and  has  written  delightfully  about  things 
he  has  seen  with  his  spirit  as  well  as  with 
his  eyes ;  but  in  this  volume  he  plants 
himself  as  squarely  as  a  man  can  on  the 
bare  fact,  and  reports  what  he  has  seen, 
without  gloss  or  comment.  No  one 
knows  better  than  Mr.  Burroughs  that 
no  man  sees  anything  exactly  as  it  is  in 
its  naked  and  isolated  condition,  without . 
relationship  or  correspondence  with  other 
things ;  and  if  a  man  could  so  see  things, 
his  observation  would  be  worthless  save 
as  it  might  throw  light  on  the  way  things 
look  to  animals. 

What  Mr.  Burroughs  tries  to  do  in 
this  latest  report  of  his  long  and  intimate 
study  of  nature  is  to  see  things  object- 
ively, and  to  avoid  reading  into  animal 
habit  and  action  the  intelligent  volition 
of  human  habit  and  action.  There  is  a 
tiouch  of  the  polemic  in  these  essays,  but 
not  in  an  offensive  sense,  and  the  definite 
aim  of  the  different  papers  gives  them 
a  vital  if  not  a  formal  unity.  A  more 
wholesome  and  distinctly  American  writer 
our  literature  has  not  produced  than  the 
sound-hearted,  thoroughly  trained,  and 
greatly  beloved  author  of  these  very  in- 
teresting papers. 

In  his  essay  on  "  Bird  Songs  "  Mr. 
Burroughs  calls  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke's 
"  Song  Sparrow  "  "  one  of  our  best  bird 
poems ;"  and  it  may  be  suspected  that 
the  little  group  of  poems  to  which  this 
song  belongs  will  sing  in  the  ears  of 
many  generations  to  come.  The  com- 
bination of  vigorous  thought,  spiritual 
vision,  courage  of  emotion,  love  of  nature, 
and    feeling  for   literature   which  has 


given  Dr.  van  Dyke  a  foremost  place 
among  American  writers  of  his  genera- 
tion has  given  his  essay  work  both  indi- 
viduality and  charm.  He  has  made 
transcriptions  of  nature  faithful  alike  to 
the  fact  and  to  the  vision  which  sees  things 
in  their  larger  relations,  and  he  has  writ- 
ten sound  and  discerning  critical  studies ; 
in  his  latest  volume,  "  Essays  in  Appli- 
cation," his  mood  is  more  distinctly 
expository.  For  he  is  concerned  in  this 
collection  of  twelve  papers,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  with  the  endeavor  "to 
touch  on  certain  points  in  education,  in 
politics,  in  literature,  in  religion,  in  the 
conduct  of  life,  from  the  standpoint  of 
one  who  wishes  to  be  guided  in  every- 
day judgments  and  affairs  by  a  sane 
idealism."  While  there  is  no  pretense  or 
intention  to  formulate  a  complete  philos- 
ophy of  living,  these  essays  constitute 
a  confession  of  faith.  As  such  they 
will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  those 
who  regard  sanity  of  opinion  as  of  more 
weight  than  the  excessive  individualism 
which  is  often  mistaken  for  originality, 
breadth  of  view  as  of  more  consequence 
than  mere  pungency  of  statement,  and 
the  vision  of  sane  optimism  more  far- 
seeing  and  profound  in  its  divinations 
than  the  short  and  easy  judgments  of 
conventional  pessimism.  These  essay-s 
miss  the  charm  of  wide  horizons  and 
high  lights  which  have  given  the  chapters 
on  out-of-door  life  from  the  same  hand 
a  place  by  themselves  in  our  literature ; 
they  have  not  the  distinctively  literary 
flavor  of  the  chapters  on  Tennyson  ; 
they  are  at  once  broader  in  their  outlook 
and  more  practical  in  their  application. 
In  commenting  last  week  on  the  work 
of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and 
competent  of  the  younger  essayists,  Mr. 
Paul  Elmer  More,  The  Outlook  referred 
to  his  early  academic  experience  and 
surroundings  as  exercising  a  definite 
though  not  a  controlling  influence  on  his 
criticism;  Professor  William  P.  Trent 
is  also  a  prominent  figure  among  those 
writers  who  belong  in  the  ranks  of  aca- 
demic workers.  The  atmosphere  which 
sometimes  exudes  from  college  walls,  as 
disease  used  to  exude  from  the  walls  of 
the  old-fashioned  solidly  built  hospitals, 
has  not  infected  the  thought  or  st>ie  of 
this  vigorous  and  effective  writer.    Com- 
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ing  from  a  section  of  the  country  which 
a  few  years  ago  resented  any  criticism  of 
its  authors,  great  or  small,  Mr.  Trent's 
intellectual  integrity  has  been  at  times  a 
little  aggressive,  and  he  has  told  the  truth 
with  a  directness  and  frankness  which 
kept  nothing  back;  his  advance  upon 
his  subjects  has  not  been  what  golfers 
call  a  "  gentle  approach."  There  has 
been  at  times  in  his  work  a  lack  of  that 
kind  of  tact  which  is  another  name  for 
sympathy.  In  a  section  where  local 
feeling  once  ran  deep  and  high,  and  in  a 
literature  not  yet  wholly  free  from  provin- 
cialism. Professor  Trent's  determination 
to  measure  American  achievements  by 
universal  standards  and  to  speak  the 
truth  without  fear  or  favor  has  been  of 
great  value.  He  is  one  of  the  few  stu- 
dents who  look  at  our  literature  from 
the  National  standpoint  instead  of  the 
New  England  standpoint;  he  has  ap- 
praised Poe  at  his  real  worth ;  and  he 
has  insisted  in  season  and  out  of  season 
on  the  spiritual  and  artistic  content  of 
literature  as  things  of  supreme  concern 
in  teaching.  These  quaHties  are  con- 
spicuous in  the  essays  which  make  up 
his  latest  volume,  "  Greatness  in  Litera- 
ture " — a  collection  of  sane,  frank,  vigor 
ous  discussions  of  various  phases  of 
book-making  and  book-judging.  The 
chapter  on  "  The  Love  of  Poetry  "  ought 
to  be  set  for  the  annual  reading  of  all 
teachers  of  literature. 

Without  any  sense  of  haste,  but  with 
the  air  of  leisure  hours  well  spent  in  a 
library,  Dr.  Crothers  puts  into  our  hands 
another  volume  of  essays  with  the  hap- 
pily chosen  title  of  "  The  Pardoner's 
Wallet."  There  is  a  sound  ethical  back- 
ground behind  the  work  of  this  witty  and 
suggestive  writer,  but  he  takes  it  for 
granted  and  relieves  his  readers  from  the 
duty  of  always  keeping  it  in  mind.  His 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  New  England 
has  kept  a  vigilant  watch  on  itsconscience 
so  long  that  it  is  now  entitled  to  a  little 
play  of  the  mind.  And  he  is  quite  right: 
too  much  duty  and  too  little  pleasure 
make  men,  if  not  actually  dull,  certainly 
too  conscious  of  their  virtues  to  be  pleas- 
ant company  of  a  winter's  evening.  Dr. 
Crothers  has  also  made  the  discovery, 
which  many  excellent  Americans  never 
stumble  upon,  that  goodness    is  best 


taught  by  indirection,  and  that  to  be 
kindly,  open-hearted,  tolerant  of  one's 
fellows,  and  cheerful  in  cloudy  weather 
is  to  show  a  very  attractive  side  of  saint- 
liness.  Dr.  Crothers  has  freshness  of 
mind,  gayety  of  mood,  generous  likings, 
and  a  free  and  happy  way  of  speech 
which  make  one  willing  to  give  him  a 
hearing  even  in  the  presence  of  Elia, 
and  to  be  glad  that  so  wholesome  and 
genial  a  spirit  has  appeared  among  the 
New  England  essayists.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  note,  for  that  matter,  that,  while  some 
of  this  variously  gifted  group  are  a  little 
suspicious  of  those  unhappy  persons 
who  venture  to  write  without  the  techni- 
cal equipment  of  the  scholar,  there  is 
not  a  surly  and  ungenerous  soul  among 
them  ;  and  that,  varying  widely  in  their 
qualities,  they  are  all — as  essayists  ought 
to  be — very  companionable. 


Who  are  Christians? 

The  non-acceptance  of  the  Unitarian 
delegates  by  the  Conference  now  in  ses- 
sion in  New  York  City  under  the  title  of 
The  Inter-Church  Conference  on  Feder- 
ation is  regarded  by  our  contemporaries 
as  raising  a  vital  and  important  ques- 
tion. Thus,  both  the  "  Congregational- 
ist  "  and  the  "  Christian  Advocate " 
make  it  a  text  for  the  discussion  of  the 
question.  Who  have  "  the  right  to  the 
name  Christian  "  ?  If  Christianity  is  a 
system  of  philosophy  and  it  is  the 
function  of  the  Church  to  teach  that 
philosophy,  then  it  is  clear  that  those 
who  hold  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity is  an  essential  part  of  that  phi- 
losophy cannot  consistently  regard  Uni- 
tarians as  Christians,  and  cannot  invite 
them  to  co-operate  in  -teaching  Chris- 
tianity, and  that  Unitarians  could  not 
accept  the  invitation  if  it  were  g^ven  to 
them. 

To  know  what  Christianity  is,  and  what 
the  function  of  the  Christian  Church,  we 
have  but  to  refer  to  the  original  docu- 
ments, and  fortunately  they  are  accessi- 
ble to  every  one. 

Jesus  Christ  in  his  first  reported  ser- 
mon defined  his  mission.  He  came  to 
Nazareth,  his  childhood  k'ome,  went  into 
the  Synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  Day,  went 
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into  the  pulpit,  and  found  and  read  the 
following  passage  from  Isaiah  : 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because 
he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the 
captives  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to 
preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord. 

He  had  come,  he  said,  to  fulfill  this 
prophecy ;  this  was  his  mission.  A  year 
or  so  later  he  appointed  twelve  apostles 
to  take  up  the  work  which  he  could  not 
complete  without  help,  and  this  was  the 
commission  he  gave  to  them : 

As  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  The  Kingdom  of 
•heaven  is  at  hand.  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse 
the  lepers,  raise  the  dead ;  freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give. 

John  the  Baptist  was  in  prison.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  and  sent  two  of  his  disciples 
to  inquire.  And  this  was  the  answer 
Jesus  gave  them,  this  the  evidence  that 
he  was  the  Christ : 

Go  and  shew  John  again  those  thit^  which 
ye  do  hear  and  see :  the  blind  receive  their 
sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are 
cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are 
raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel 
preached  to  them. 

He  died.  After  his  resurrection  he 
gave  his  disciples  their  future  world 
mission : 

As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send 
I  you.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he 
breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto  them. 
Receive  ye  the  Holy  Spirit:  whosesoever 
sins  ye  forgave,  they  are  forgiven  unto  them  ; 
whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained. 

His  disciples  took  up  this  work  and 
carried  it  on,  and  after  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  of  Christian  work 
one  of  their  number,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  Titus,  epitomized  in  the  fol- 
lowing terriis  the  messajge  which  had  been 
given  to  them  ^ 

The  grace  of  God  that  bringeth  salvation 
hath  appeared  ;o  all  men,  teaching  us  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we 
should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly 
in  this  present  world,  looking  for  that  blessed 
life  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

What  is  the  function  of  the  Christian 
Church  ?  It  is  to  teach  us  how  to  live  ; 
it  is  to  bring  us  into  Christ's  school, 
and  make  us  his  pupils  ;  it  is  to  receive 
the  spirit  of  Christ  and  continue  Christ's 
work;  it  is  to  carry  to  men  the  glad 


tidings  of  sin  forgiven  and  life  bestowed ; 
it  is  to  teach  us  how  to  follow  Christ ; 
it  is  to  prepare  men  for  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  of  God — the  kingdom 
of  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in 
holiness  of  spirit ;  it  is  to  carry  to  its 
completion  the  work  which  Christ  said 
he  had  come  to  initiate — to  preach  glad 
tidings  to  the  poor,  to  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  bring  recovering  of  sight  to 
the  blind  and  liberty  to  the  captives; 
it  is  living  soberly,  righteously,  godly, 
hopefully ;  it  is  faith,  hope,  and  love — 
the  spirit  of  vision,  of  aspiration,  of 
good  will ;  it  fs  loving  men  as  Christ 
loved  men ;  it  is  carrying  out  in  our  lives 
the  spirit  of  the  apostles'  teaching :  "  He 
laid  dowa  his  life  for  us,  and  we  ought 
to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren." 

Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  founder  of 
religion.  Religion  existed  long  before 
his  time.  He  was  not  the  founder  of  a 
special  religion.  E^ch  si)ecial  religion 
has  its  creed,  its  ritual,  or  its  ecclesiastical 
organization — generally  all  three.  One 
looks  in  vain  in  the  four  Gospels  for  either. 
Jesus  Christ  was  a  giver  of  life.  "  I  am 
come,"  he  said, "  that  they  might  have  life, 
and  that  they  might  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly." To  take  this  life  which  he 
imparts — the  life  of  faith  that  looks 
upon  the  things  that  are  unseen  and 
are  eternal,  the  life  of  hope  that  sees 
in  every  to-day  a  better  to-morrow  and 
aspires  toward  it,  the  life  of  love  that 
counts  all  experiences  as  opportunities 
for  service — this  is  to  be  a  Christian. 
To  have  his  spirit,  if  not  to  have  it 
then  to  desife  it  above  all  else,  this  is 
to  be  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
the  men  and  women  who  possess  this 
spirit,  and  have  banded  themselves 
together  to  give  it  to  others,  are  the 
Church  of  Christ.  This  spirit  of  life 
transcends  all  rituals,  is  greater  than  all 
definitions,  overflows  all  Church  orders 
and  organizations.  It  is  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Xavier  and  the  Protesant  Zin- 
zendorf,  the  Arminian  Wesley  and  the 
Calvinistic  Whitefield  and  the  Quaker 
Fox ;  it  sings  in  the  Catholic  "  Lead, 
Kindly  Light,"  and  in  the  Calvinist 
"  Rock  of  Ages,"  and  in  the  Unitarian 
"  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee." 

We  believe  in  the  historic  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church.     We  believe  that  for 
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us  men  and  for  our  salvation  Christ 
came  down  to  earth.  We  see  in  him 
the  supremest  manifestation  of  the  Infi- 
nite Father.  We  bow  before  him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  the  express  image  of  his 
Person,  the  brightness  of  his  glory.  We 
offer  to  him  our  heart's  highest  adora- 
tion, and  count  it  all  too  poor  an  offer- 
ing. But  to  believe  this  is  not  Christian- 
ity. Christianity  is  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
the  spirit  of  love,  and  service,  and  self- 
sacrifice.  He  that  hath  not  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  none  of  his.  Orthodox  defi- 
nitions will  not  make  him  Christian. 
He  that  hath  the  spirit  of  Christ  is 
Christ's.  Unorthodox  definitions  will  not 
prevent  his  being  so.  For  ourselves, 
we  will  work  with  all  who  profess  and 
call  themselves  Christians  if  they  will 
work  with  us.  We  will  work  with  any 
man  who  is  trying  to  do  Christ's  work  in 
Christ's  spirit.  We  will  gladly  accord 
to  him  liberty  to  work  in  his  own  way ; 
we  will  insist  on  our  liberty  to  work  in 
ours.  And  in  this  liberty  of  the  spirit, 
not  in  any  conformity  in  a  common  ritual 
or  to  a  common  creed,  we  will  find  the 
bond  of  our  unity  as  we  find  the  inspira- 
tion of  our  service. 


The  Yellow  Dramatist 

The  recent  exclusion  of  Mr.  Shaw's 
play,  "  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,"  from 
the  stage  of  a  New  York  theater  has,  of 
course,  let  loose  the  usual  babble  of 
tongues  about  the  hypocrisy  of  the  public 
and  the  tendency  to  stone  the  prophets. 
The  people  most  to  be  pitied,  however, 
are  not  those  who  are  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing' and  seeing  this  "  up-to- 
date  drama,"  but  the  silly  seekers  after 
noisome  sensations  who  did  hear  and 
see  it,  and  paid  heavily  for  the  chance 
to  make  themselves  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Shaw ;  for  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  gives  that  witty  and  versatile 
gentleman  especial  joy',  it  is  making  fools 
of  his  audience.  Mr.  Cortissoz's  tren- 
chant comment  on  the  author  of  "  Man 
and  Superman,"  which  will  be  found 
in  another  place,  is  a  just  and  candid 
estimate  of  a  man  to  whom  altc^ether 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached, 
and  will  be  read  with  special  interest  at 


a  time  when  many  people  are  trying  to 
make  up  their  minds  whether  they  are 
dealing  with  a  prophet  or  a  buffoon. 

Mr.  Shaw,  as  Mr.  Cortissoz  points  out, 
is  neither  ;  he  is  simply  a  yellow  journal- 
ist on  the  stage.  He  is  a  man  of  genuine 
gifts  who  might  be  the  joy  of  his  genera- 
tion, or  its  scourge ;  he  is  neither.  He 
might  have  touched  the  foibles  and 
hypocrisies  of  his  time  as  Goldsmith  did 
in  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  or  lashed 
them  as  Ibsen  did  in  "The  Pillar  of 
Society  "  and  "  Ghosts."  But  Mr.  Shaw 
does  neither  ;  there  is  malice  in  his"  wit 
and  flippancy  in  his  dealing  with  the 
tragic  aspects  of  the  social  order.  If  he 
had  the  genius  of  Aristophanes,  he  might 
be  forgiven  some  profanity,  but  his 
slender  wit  cannot  disguise  the  gross 
irreverence  of  his  attitude  toward  the 
finer  things  of  life  and  his  profanation 
of  its  sanctities.  He  wears  the  cap 
and  bells  in  sacred  places,  and  plays 
the  fool  where  wise  men  are  silent 
with  pity  or  eloquent  with  indigna- 
tion. When  he  wrote  "  Arms  and  the 
•Man,"  "Candida,"  and  "The  Man  of 
Destiny,"  he  was  very  entertaining  ex- 
cept to  the  literal-minded  and  unimagi- 
native,-who  tormented  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  he  really  meant  something 
serious,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
was  simply  making  game  of  his  char- 
acters, his  audience,  and  himself.  There 
is  no  root  of  sincerity  in  his  plays ;  he  is 
a  temperament,  not  a  character.  The 
"  larkiness,"  impressionability,  and  irre- 
sponsibility of  a  certain  type  of  Celtic 
mind  make  the  best  of  his  plays,  very 
good  fooling ;  the  worst  of  his  plays  are 
not  only  wholly  lacking  in  spiritual  an<J 
ethical  insight,  in  real  emotion  and  gen- 
uine indignation — they  are  dull.  Trav- 
elers who  have  passed  through  the  Cale- 
donian canal  will  recall  the  exaggerated 
Irishman  in  green,  with  a  shillalah,  who 
used  to  beguile  the  passengers  and  pick 
up  a  few  shillings  for  himself  during 
the  half-hour  while  the  steamer  was  in 
a  lock  by  singing  Irish  songs  and  danc- 
ing Irish  jigs.  This  is  the  function  of 
Mr.  Shaw  in  the  world  ;  the  idea  that  he 
has  turned  satirist  and  has  something 
serious  to  say  is  much  more  amusing 
than  Mr.  Shaw's  best  repartee  or  witti- 
est comment  on  his  puppets. 
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THE  true  lover  of  books  is  enamored  of  the  mere  vesture  and  form  of  the 
volume  that  comes  into  his  hands.  The  color  of  the  cloth,  the  "  feel "  of 
the  page,  the  type  and  its  setting  in  the  space  with  ample  margins,  the 
title-page,  and  the  label — all  these  externalities,  so  unimportant  to  the  man  i^ho  has 
never  come  under  the  spell  of  print  and  binding,  are  redolent  of  pleasure  and  laden 
with  associations  to  one  who  has  been  initiated  into  the  joy  of  the  paper-cutter  and 
the  savor  of  expectation  in  laying  the  text  open  to  the  eye.  There  is  something 
pathetic  in  the  haste  which  compels  the  mechanical  cutting  of  the  leaves  and  lays 
bare  the  heart  of  the  book  to  the  imp>atient  reader  without  that  pause  which  is  like 
taking  oil  the  shoes  at  the  door  of  the  mosque.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  sense  of 
individual  ownership  which  sank  deep  into  the  soul  of  the  man  who  went  to  the 
Maison  Plantin  three  hundred  years  j^o,  selected  his  font  of  type,  deliberated  long 
over  the  leather,  and  finally  hit  upon  the  texture  and  quality  which  seemed  most 
lit  to  incase  his  Virgil  or  Lucretius  or  Ovid,  decided  every  detail  of  the  book  that 
was  to  be  made  with  patient  and  loving  care  by  three  or  four  trained  craftsmen. 
And  when  the  rare  and  costly  volume  was  put  into  his  hands  months  later,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  delicate  and  personal  joy  it  gave  him. 

The  day  of  the  individual  book,  chained  in  the  library  or  as  effectively  kept  in  a 
few  places  by  its  g^eat  price,  has  fortunately  gone  by  ;  the  delight  of  a  few  select 
spirits  has  been  divided  with  a  vast  multitude ;  and  if  something  of  the  rare  quality 
of  a  privilege  enjoyed  by  a  little  group  of  connoisseurs  has  been  lost,  a  larger  and 
more  unselfish  benefit  has  been  put  in  its  place.  There  is  much  ill-considered  talk 
about  the  vulgarization  of  art ;  a  true  work  of  art  is  as  secure  from  vulgarization  as 
the  light  which  falls  impartially  on  the  cultivated  and  the  ignorant,  without  losing 
the  "  glorious  privacy  "  which  it  puts  at  every  man's  command. 

There  are  so  many  seasons  and  every  season  brings  so  many  books  to  the  birth 
that  the  novelty  is  quite  gone;  and  yet  something  of  expectation  and  delight 
remains  and  revives  with  each  coming  in  of  the  tides  of  publication.  The  book- 
lover  has  been  disappointed  a  thousand  times,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  youth  in  his 
love,  as  there  is  in  all  love  ;  and  the  delicate  but  hardy  flower  of  hope  blooms  every 
spring  after  the  most  desolating  winter,  and  every  autumn  after  the  most  blasting 
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and -blighting  siimmer;  and  that  hope  is  never  entirely  disappointed;  there  are 
always  a  few  books  of  true  worth  and  real  charm  to  reward  and  nourish  it. 

The  Outlook  does  not  attempt  in  this  issue  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  wheat 
in  all  parts  of  the  field ;  it  aims  rather  to  aid  the  reader  where  the  harvest  of  good 
and  evil  is  so  extensive  that  the  task  of  discrimination  is  beyond  the  time  of  busy 
men  and  women.  Important  works  in  history,  economics,  philosophy,  and  science 
demand  fuller  individual  comment ;  the  poetry  of  recent  months  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  early  criticism.  Volumes  of  essays  have  constituted  no  small  part  of 
the  most  serious  publication  of  the  season,  and  are  touched  upon  in  rapid  survey 
in  another  place  in  this  number,  to  be  considered,  in  some  cases,  more  carefully 
hereafter.  Of  twobiogn:aphies  which  promise  to  be  of  g^eat  value,  Mr.  E.  V.  Lucas's 
"Life  of  Charles  Lamb  "  and  Dr.  Bielschowsky's  "  Life  of  Goethe,"  only  the  initial 
volumes  have  appeared ;  while  other  important  works  cannot  be  included  in  the 
survey  because  they  have  not  yet  come  from  the  press. 


ART  &  HOLID/W  BOOKS 


"  Give    me   ho   book   al'out   a 
Cause, 
For  no  polemics  would  I  ask  ; 
But  one—for  this  your  suppli- 
ant prays! — 
To  harmonize  with  holidays'^ 


THE  season's. books  on  art  include 
a  large  number  of  small  volumes. 
This  may  indicate — and  we  hope 
it  does — a  widespread  public  interest 
in  drawing,  pen-draughtsmanship,  and 
painting.  There  are  very  few  books  on 
sculpture  or  architecture.  It  is  a  relief 
to  be  delivered  from  the  usual  portly  vol- 
ume containing  a  biography,  no  matter 
how  good,  of  some  great  artist,  and  a 
reproduction,  no  matter  how  superb,  of 
his  pictures.  Of  course  the  large  thin 
volume  of  drawings  is  still  published : 
the  customary  Gibson  book,  for  instance, 
repeating  that  justly  popular  artist's 
seeming  cynicism  as  to  any  simplicity, 
sincerity,  or  disinterestedness  in  human 
nature,  but  also  revealing  his  wholesome 
ironies  in  dealing  with  foibles  and 
frailties,  emphasizing  ag^in  his  great 
power  of  discrimination  in  selection, 
but  also  his  mannerisms  of  technique. 
His  wooden  arms  and  legs,  however, 
are  always  worth  enduring  for  the  sake 
of  the  famous  "Gibson  girl."  She 
often   bears  the    kind    of   relation    to 


other  girls  that  the  American  Beauty 
bears  to  other  roses,  and  we  wish  she 
were  more  in  evidence  in  "  Our  Neigh- 
bors "  (Scribner).  Similar  in  shape,  but 
not  so  large,  are  two  volumes  of  drawings. 
The  first  contains  a  representative  selec- 
tion by  Sir  Edward  Poynter  (Scribner), 
and  the  second  by  J.  M.  Swan  (Scrib- 
ner). The  biographical,  critical,  and 
interpretative  text  for  the  first  has  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  Malcolm  Bell;  for 
the  second  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Baldry. 

In  the  first  rank  among  art  books 
stands  Mrs.  Russell  Barrington's  biogra- 
phy of  Watts — a  noble  biography  of  a 
noble  man  (Macmillan).  The  biography 
is  almost  entirely  personal.  It  has  no 
very  great  professional  or  critical  value. 
But,  no  matter  how  eminent  in  these  lat- 
ter respects  future  and  more  exhaustive 
biographies  of  Watts  may  be,  we  cannot 
be  too  thankful  for  the  present  volume. 
Mrs.  Barrington  writes  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  next-door  neighbor.  She 
and  her  husband  were  accustomed  to 
visit  Watts  in   the  evening,  and  they 
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would  often  read  to  the  artist  while  he 
ate  his  supper.  "  The  meal  was  always 
the  same,"  she  writes — "  the  cold  remains 
of  a  dull  little  pudding,  made  without 
sugar,  which  had  been  hot  for  his  dinner 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a  tumbler 
of  milk  mixed  with  barley.  Winter  and 
summ  it,  never  any  change.  Even  .  .  . 
to  have  as  much  as  that  distressed  him, 
and  when  he  thought  of  all  the  people 
who  were  starving  he  could  hardly  eat." 
If  the  misery  of  poverty  was  loathsome 
to  him,  so  was  the  lack  of  perspective 
and  the  mercenariness  which  sometimes 
accompany  great  riches.  As  to  the  latter 
his  biographer  says :  "  A  friend  who 
called  on  us  .  .  .  just  after  Watts  had 
given  '  Love  and  Death  '  to  Manchester, 
'told  us  that  £i,600  had  been  offered  to 
Watts  for  the  picture,  but  that  he  had 
refused  it.  .  .  .  When  I  saw  Watts  later 
in  the  day  I  told  him,  and  he  said,  '  I 
do  not  find  any  difficulty  in  giving 
;£'3,000 ;  I  should  in  pving  five  shil- 
lings.' "  Thus  this  biography  reveals  to 
us  Watts  the  man,  whose  ambition  was 
to  benefit  the  world  by  his  passage 
through  it,  and  whose  work  on  canvas 
was  his  legacy  to  the  English  people. 
In  his  devotion  to  art  Watts  was  high- 
souled  and  heroic.  One  realizes  this 
most,  we  think,  in  reading,  not  an 
English  estimate,  but  a  French  appre- 
ciation— Robert  de  la  Sizeranne's,  for 
example — even  if  the  French  writer  puts 
too  much  stress  on  the  mannerisms  of 
the  English  master's  technique,  and  too 
little  on  the  originality  and  worth  of  the 
ideas  portrayed.  Each  of  those  ideas 
expressed  the  aim  which  the  painter 
once  confided  to  his  present  biographer : 
"  I  am  nothing — oh,  you  will  find  out 
that  I  am  nothing.  One  thing  alone  I 
possess,  and  I  never  remember  the  time 
when  I  was  without  it — an  aim  toward 
the  highest,  the  best,  and  a  burning 
desire  to  reach  it."  Erratic  draughts- 
man as  he  was  sometimes,  while  as  a 
colorist  he  left  much  to  be  desired,  yet, 
beyond  almost  any  English*  painter, 
sculptor,  poet,  or  musician  of  his  time, 
he  was  pre-eminently  the  artist  of  inspi- 
ration. 

Slightly  smaller  in  size  but  also 
weighty  in  value  is  Mr.  Arthur  Tomson's 
"Millet  and  the  Barbizon  School,"  a 


clever  review  of  that  famous  company 
of  artists  (Macmillan).  The  text  is  rein- 
forced by  many  excellent  pictures,  illus- 
trative not  only  of  the  chief  bent  of 
the  various  artists,  but  also  of  their 
lesser-known  tendencies,  for  instance  of 
Diaz.  The  effort  to  realize  this  latter 
aim  is  so  marked  that  at  first  one  sur- 
mises that  the  distinctively  forest  scenes 
of  the  great  painter  have  been  omitted — 
indeed,  such  a  statement  has  already 
appeared  in  these  columns.  As  to 
the  text,  Diaz,  Rousseau,  and  the 
others  of  the  Barbizon  school  naturally 
give  place,  in  the  author's  attention,  to 
the  great  Millet  himself.  In  a  recent 
biography  Dr.  Mutber  essays  to  correct 
certain  popular  impressions  both  as  to 
Millet's  life  and  work.  Mr.  Tomson 
also  puts  readers  and  students  in  posses- 
sion of  interesting  new  information,  for  in- 
stance in  showing  that  some  writers  have 
exaggerated  the  painter's  sorrows. 

Two  serious  books  of  criticism  demand 
attention.  Theseare Mr.Caffin's "  Howto 
Judge  Pictures  "  (Century  Company)  and 
Mr.  Russell  Sturgis's  "  The  Appreciation 
of  Pictures  "  (Baker  &  Taylor  Comj>any). 
Both  critics  follow  the  historical  method  ; 
they  begin  with  the  Gothic  epoch  of 
primitive  charm  and  come  to  our  own. 
Mr.  Caffin  has  a  plan  which  often  works 
well — that  of  contrasting  two  artists. 
Thus,  his  chapters  are  entitled  "  Michel- 
angelo and  Correggio,"  "  Watteau  and 
Hearth,"  etc.  Mr.  Sturgis  does  less 
contrasting  of  men,  but  more  of  p>e'riods ; 
he  is  sp)ecially  strong  in  his  keen  criti- 
cism of  contemporary  tendencies.  Mr. 
Caffin  too  often  sums  up  in  a  few  apt 
words  the  effect  of  a  whole  school  of 
art,  as  of  the  Japanese,  "  There  never 
has  been  a  nation,  at  any  rate  since  the 
great  days  of  Athens,  whose  art  so 
closely  reflects  its  outward  life  and  the 
soul  which  it  embodies."  Both  voliunes 
furnish  a  real  basis  for  a  more  sympa- 
thetic and  thorough  understanding  of 
pictures. 

A  welcome  feature  of  the  season's 
books  is  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  "  Reyn- 
olds" (Scribner).  Sir  Walter  believes 
that  manyof  those  who  admire  Re>'nolds's 
pictures  regard  the  painter  through  an 
atmosphere  of  idealization.  Hence  the 
biographer,  showing  Reynolds  the  man. 
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as  a  consistent  human  being,  readjusts 
Reynolds  the  painter  in  relation  to  his 
contemporaries,  especially  to  Gainsbor- 
ough. For  instance :  "  To  me  it  seems 
impossible  to  agree  with  those  who  see 
in  Reynolds  the  supreme  painter  of 
female  charm  and  of  the  fresh  innocence 
of  childhood.  In  both,  to  my  mind, 
Gainsborough  is  by  far  the  greater 
artist."  But  "  as  a  painter  of  masculine 
{personalities,  he  [Reynolds]  has,  I  think, 
no  rival." 

Of  other  books  on  painting  this  year, 
as  usual,  a  number  of  volumes  appear 
put  forth  in   boxes,  and   evidently  de- 
signed as  much  to  decorate  "  the  center- 
table  "  as  to  illuminate  the  mind.     Such 
a  one  is  Mary   Knight  Potter's  "  The 
Art  of  the  Venice   Academy"  (L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.).    The  compiler  of  "The 
Art  of  the  Vatican,"  "The  Art  of  the 
Louvre,"   etc.,   recognizes    here,   as   in 
those  volumes,  that  her  popular  treatises, 
brought  within  the  limits  of  a  medium- 
sized  volume,  are  necessarily  incomplete. 
This  has  led  her  to  adopt  the  excellent 
plan  of  giving  but  a  bare  outline-descrip- 
tion of  many  of  the  lesser  pictures,  re- 
serving all  the  space  and  comment  pos- 
sible for  the  painters  themselves.     An- 
other similar  volume  is  Edith  Harwood's 
"  Notable   Pictures  in  Florence  "  (Dut- 
ton),  a  book  distinctly  better  than  the 
customary  "  center-table  "  variety.     Un- 
like most  volumes  of  that  variety,  the  text 
is  better  than  the  pictures,  but  that  is  not 
saying  that  the  text  is  either  original  or 
adequate  enough.  Readers  may  be  unrea- 
sonably prejudiced  against  another  vol- 
ume of  this  kind, "  The  Art  of  the  National 
Gallery  "  (L.  C.   Page  &  Co.),  because 
of  the  sentimentally  sensational  head- 
ings of  the  chapters — "  Bolognese  Stern- 
ness and  Sienese  Beauty,"  "  From  the 
Valley  of  Umbria  to  the  Summit  of  Art," 
etc.  ;*but  the  text  is  fairly  interesting. 
The  pictures  are  too  small,  but  are  sur- 
prisingly good  considering  their  size.     A 
peculiarly  successful  compiler  of  books 
of  this  class  is  Esther  Singleton.     Her 
latest  volume, "  Great  Portraits  Described 
by  Great  Writers  "  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.), 
seems  her  best.     She  has  been  fortunate 
in    presenting  many  varieties  of  subject 
and  trial  of  treatment,  omitting,  however, 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  portraits. 


such  as  Velasquez's  "  Innocent  X.," 
Leonardo's  "  Mona  Lisa,"  etc.,  which 
have  already  appeared  in  her  other  vol- 
umes. "  The  Bible  Beautiful,"  a  work 
by  Estelle  M.  Hurll  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.), 
might  indicate  that  the  text  is  other  than 
it  is.  Miss  Hurll's  description  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  a  better  title.  She  well 
describes  the  pictures  which  themselves 
describe  the  Bible.  The  arrangement  is 
chronologfical,  the  critic  proceeding  from 
the  Byzantine  mosaicists  to  Bume-Jones, 
Tissot,  and  Sargent. 

Of  books  on  arts  and  crafts,  a  notable 
contribution  is  Mary  Sharp's  well  printed 
and  illustrated  "  Point  and  Pillow  Lace  " 
— a  good  account  of  the  various  kinds 
of  lace,  ancient  and  modern,  and  an  indi- 
cation of  how  to  recogfnize  them  (Dutton). 

Among  the  season's  books  descriptive 
of  places,  Charles  Latham's  "  Gardens  of 
Jtaly "  (Scribner)  is  impressive.  The 
work  has  been  published  in  two  large 
volumes,  lavishly  illustrated,  and  is,  in 
pictures  at  least,  almost  an  adequate 
exhibition  of  Italy's  richness  in  a  depart- 
ment wherein  nature  and  art  each  strive 
for  mastery.  As  has  been  hinted,  how- 
ever, the  text  leaves  somewhat  to  be 
desired ;  there  is  in  it  much  too  little  of 
the  noble  art  of  landscape  gardening,  an 
art  in  which  Italy  stands  supreme.  Even 
the  many  full-page  pictures,  happy  as 
they  are  in  the  photographer's  selection 
both  of  subject  and  of  particular  points 
of  view,  lack  the  charm  of  Mr.  Maxfield 
Parrish's  pictures  illustrating  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's "  Italian  Villas  and  Their  Gardens," 
published  a  year  ago.  As  a  history'  and 
description  of  a  particular  field  of  art 
that  work  was  not  so  informative  as  this, 
but  it  was  peculiarly  Italian  in  that  it 
had  what  this  has  not — the  essential 
merit  of  atmosphere.  Another  large  vol- 
ume of  note  is  Sybil  Fitzgerald's  well- 
written  "  In  the  Track  of  the  Moors " 
(Dutton),  with  its  wealth  of  clever  draw- 
ings in  color  and  its  many  illustrations 
in  the  text  by  Augustine  Fitzgerald. 
How  Washington  Irving  would  have 
enjoyed  such  a  regal  volume,  alike  de- 
lightful in  text  and  pictures  I  Andalusia, 
Granada,  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia 
receive  sympathetic  and  app>ealing  treat- 
ment. Another  volume  of  family  col- 
laboration and  belonging  to  the  same  class 
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of  publication  is  Ella  Noyes's  "Casen- 
tino  "  (Dutton),  illustrated  in  colors  and 
line  by  Dora  Noyes.  The  author  of  "  Fer- 
rara  "  (one  of  Uie  best  of  the  Mediaeval 
Towns  Series)  knows  well  how  to  describe 
that  Umbrian  valley  where  at  well-nigh 
every  step  one  comes  across  some  sugges- 
tion or  trace  of  St.  Francis  and  of  Dante. 
Alas  that  Mr.  Cook's  two  volumes  on 
"Old  Provence"  (Scribner)  should  be 
as  wearisome  as  they  are  weighty  I  The 
lover  of  Provence  picks  them  up  with  a 
feeling  that  such  an  authority  as  Mr. 
Cook  will  say  "  the  last  word  " — that 
here  is  a  work  really  to.  inform.  The 
reader,  however,  will  not  read  far  before 
he  becomes  disillusionized.  Here  is 
information  aplenty,  it  is  true,  but  the 
reader  has  to  dig  it  out.  Mr.  Cook 
knows  his  Provence  well,  but  he  does 
not  know  how  to  tell  about  it.  The 
arrangement  of  his  material  is  most  un- 
satisfactory, although  some  of  that  mate- 
rial has  been  well  worked  out.  Never- 
theless, the  volumes  are  worth  buying 
and  worth  reading,  for  their  contents 
cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  It  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  periods  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  even  of  good  King 
Ren^,  at  1480,  where  Mr.  Cook  stops, 
to  the  period  of  1643-1715,  the  time 
when  Mr.  Farmer  shows  to  us  "Ver- 
sailles and  the  Court  under  Louis  XIV." 
(Century  Company).  The  place  and 
park  of  Versailles,  of  course,  form  merely 
the  gorgeous  setting  for  Mr.  Farmer's 
stage,  across  which  flit  Louis  and  the 
other  characteristic  court  figures  of  a 
so-called  "  Golden  Age."  It  was  golden 
in  the  sense  that  France  enjoyed — and 
endured — the  influence  and  domination 
of  a  court  such  as  had  not  hitherto 
existed.  Mr.  Farmer's  adequate  and 
satisfying  description  of  it  is  an  enlarge- 
ment upon  part  of  Mrs.  Champney's  book, 
"The  Romance  of  the  Bourbon  Cha- 
teaux," and  Mrs.  Champney  has  now  put 
forth  another  similar  volume,  "The  Ro- 
mance of  the  French  Abbeys  "  (Putnam), 
a  book,  like  her  other  similar  volumes, 
to  appeal  to  those  who  would  better  ap- 
preciate French  architecture,  scenery, 
romance,  and  history.  And  in  this  con- 
nection Mr.  Noel  Williams's  readable 
"  Queens  of  the  French  Stage  "  (Scrib- 
ner) should  be  mentioned.    The  author 


seems  to  have  made  a  specialty  of  biog- 
raphies of  famous  French  women ;  he 
has  already  written  books  on  Madame 
R^camier,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  and  Madame  du 
Barry.  A  French  author  whose  influ- 
ence in  the  world  of  literature  is  com- 
parable to  the  influence  of  some  of  these 
women  in  society  was  Th^ophile  Gau- 
tier.  His  "  Constantinople  "  has  now 
been  translated  and  attractively  pub- 
lished (Winston).  Gautier  was  before 
everything  an  artist  in  color,  and  his 
graphic  descriptions  seem  still  contem- 
poraneous. Finally,  we  have  Mr. 
William  Edgar  Geil's  "A  Yankee  in 
Pigmy  Land  "  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  a 
vivid  record  of  a  journey  across  Africa 
from  Mombasa  through  the  Pigmy  forest 
to  Banana.  Recent  criticisms  of  the 
Congo  Government  lend  additional  in- 
terest to  the  book. 

Of  making  many  Christmas  books 
there  is  no  end,  and  much  study  of  them 
is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh.  But  anxious 
seekers  continue  as  numerous  as  ever  for 
Christmas  books,  and  gifts  which  shall 
be  "just  the  thing  without  overdoing 
it."  These  seekers  are  often  satisfied 
with  handsomely  if  not  always  aptly 
illustrated  editions  of  some  particular 
poem.  In  this  domain  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
mention  a  few  examples  of  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  meretricious  and  inapt  in 
a  book's  make-up — for  instance,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes's  "The  One-Hoss 
Shay  "  and  Bret  Harte's  "  Her  Letter  " 
(both  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.),  both 
illustrated  in  color,  the  first  by  Mr.  Pyle, 
the  second  by  Mr.  Kellar;  or  Tennyson's 
"  Maud,"  illustrated  by  Margaret  and 
Helen  Maitland  Armstrong.  Larger  vol- 
umes than  these  are  the  new  editions 
of  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's  "  Tales  from 
Shakespeare."  Few  books  could  lend 
themselves  better  to  illustration.  Mr. 
Byam  Shaw  undertakes  the  first  and 
Mr.  Norman  Price  the  second.  Their 
work  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

It  may  be  that  there  was  such  a  th\ng 
as  a  "  Kate  Greenaway  fad "  in  child 
costume  and  decoration,  but  that  there 
was  nothing  faddish  about  the  charm 
and  daintiness  of  her  drawing  and  of  her 
ideals  of  grace  and  sweetness  is  evident 
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in  merely  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
really  charming  book"  Kate  Greenaway," 
written  and  edited  by  M.  H.  Spielmann 
and  G.  G.  Layard  (Putnam).  In  half  a 
hundred  colored  plates  and  many  black- 
and-white  pictures  we  find  beauty  and 
delicacy  pre-eminent  and  child-loveliness 
rendered  with  sincerity  and  sympathy. 
Such  pictures  measure  a  sweet,  true  soul, 
and  the  story  of  Kate  Greenaway's  life 
and  the  gentle  revelations  of  her  letters 
and  her  friendships  (the  correspondence 
with  John  Ruskin  most  notably)  bear 


out  the   inference.     To  quote  Austin 
Dobson's  tribute : 

Clean-souled,  clear-eyed,  unspoiled,  discaeet ; 
Thou  gav'st  thy  gifts  to  make  life  sweet: 
There  shall  be  flowers  about  thy  feet ! 

Jessie  VVillcox  Smith  is  admirably 
fitted  by  her  skill  in  depicting  child  nature 
to  illustrate  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's 
"A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  "  (Scrib- 
ner),  and  the  result  is  a  piece  of  holiday 
book-making  fine  and  fit  in  every  way 
with  color-pictures,  pleasing,  tasteful, 
and  thoroughly  artistic. 


NOVELS  &  TALES 

•  HE  A-A'OIV  TO  TELL  MANY  FICTIONS 
LIKE  TO  TKUTH.  AND  WE  KNOW,  WHEN 
WE     WILL,    TO   SPEAK    WHAT  IS    TRUE'' 


3" 


THE  novels  of  the  season  are  for 
the  most  part  conspicuously  free 
from  any  elements  of  permanent 
value  and  interest ;  they  are  significant 
of  a  vride  interest  in  fiction  and  of  the 
activity  and  ingenuity  of  publishers 
ra;her  than  of  any  stirring  of  the  imagfi- 
nation  or  any  deep  and  vitalizing  inter- 
est in  the  study  of  life.  The  country 
throbs  with  energy  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
but  the  fiction  writers,  as  a  class,  con- 
tinue to  manufacture  products  for  the 
"  fall  trade "  rather  than  to  search  the 
human  spirit  in  its  passionate  energy  or 
discern  Ae  deeper  currents  of  its  expe- 
rience. Almost  every  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  country  has  its  well-organized 
fiction  industry,  and  the  general  condi- 
tion would  be  described  by  a  trade  jour- 
nal in  this  fashion:  "The  large  output 
of  autumn  and  winter  goods  shows  an  un- 
diminished demand.  The  phenomenal 
sales  of  a  few  years  back  are  no  longer 
made,  but  there  is  a  steady  and  remunera- 
tive demand  for  standard  articles,  and  the 
outlook  for  holiday  business  is  distinctly 
promising.    The  only  threatening  ele- 


ment is  the  possible  over-stocking  of  the 
market.  Local  sellers  report  that  buyers 
are  confused  by  the  multiplicity  of  de- 
signs and  textures  offered  them.  The 
old,  reliable  designs  still  hold  their  own." 
To  this  summary  characterization 
there  are,  fortunately,  a  number  of  strik- 
ing exceptions,  and  in  the  mass  of  novels 
written  to  meet  a  popular  demand  there 
is  a  considerable  group  written  from 
inward  impulse  and  bearing  the  impress 
both  of  vital  substance  and  of  thorough 
and  competent  workmanship.  The 
Outlook  has  already  expressed  its  con- 
viction that  Mrs.  Wharton's  searching 
and  penetrating  study  of  one  aspect  of 
society,  "  The  House  of  Mirth  "  (Scrib- 
ner),  is  a  work  of  art  of  a  very  high 
order ;  full  of  reality,  observation,  energy 
of  characterization,  moral  insight,  and 
dramatic  power ;  a  story  of  such  quality 
that  it  would  redeem  an  arid  season  and 
revive  the  expectation,  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  all  lovers  of  literature,  that  the  great 
novel  will  continue  to  be  written  from 
time  to  time.  Mr.  Herrick's  "  Memoiis 
of  an  American  Citizen"  (Macmillan), 
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which  appeared  somewhat  earlier,  is 
another  novel  of  the  sincere,  first-hand, 
vital  order.  It  lacks  the  rare  construct- 
ive skill  of  Mrs.  AMiarton's  storj-,  and 
it  has  not  the  same  concentrated  energj- 
of  movement  and  style ;  but  it  is  pene- 
trated by  genuine  intensity  of  spirit,  and 
shows  die  hand  of  a  high-minded  and 
accomplished  workman.  The  skill  of  a 
novelist  who  has  been  trained  as  well  as 
endowed  by  nature  for  his  task  isdisclosed 
in  the  unconscious  revelation  of  his  mo- 
tives and  aims  which  the  chief  actor  in 
this  drama  of  modern  commercialism 
makes,  in  the  absence  of  any  suggestion 
of  preaching,  and  in  the  completeness 
with  which  the  artistic  and  moral  ele- 
ments are  blended.  It  is  an  admirable 
piece  of  work  from  a  young  writer  who 
thoroughly  understands  how  to  use  his 
tools,  and  it  is  a  clear  and  convincing 
picture  of  the  moral  callousness,  the 
color  blindness  in  all  matters  of  rectitude, 
which  make  many  capable,  indomitable, 
and  successful  Americans  as  effective 
and  as  immoral  as  the  representative 
men  of  action  during  the  Renaissance. 

Mr.  Hewlett  has  done  nothing  more 
original  and  difficult  than  "  The  Fool 
Errant"  (Macmillan),  which  appeared 
during  the  summer  but  may  be  counted 
among  the  notable  books  of  the  second 
half  of  the  year.  This  wonderfully  vivid 
and  picturesque  study  of  Italian  manners 
and  spirit  when  the  violence  of  the  Renais- 
sance had  softened  into  duplicity  and 
trickery  and  its  passionate  gallantry 
become  a  fashionable  pastime,  will  not 
appeal  to  as  wide  a  class  of  readers  as 
"The  Forest  Lovers  "  or  "The  Queen's 
Quair  ;"  but  those  who  enjoy  color  laid 
on  by  a  sensitive  hand,  a  movement  of 
life  full  of  vivacity,  variety,  character, 
the  atmosphere  of  another  age  evoked 
without  effort  and  enfolding  every  actor, 
will  enjoy  this  modern  rendering  of 
Joseph  Andrews,  this  free-spwken  epic 
of  the  open  road  and  happy-go-lucky 
moral  confusions  of  an  age  which  count- 
ed most  sins  venial  and  was  bent  on 
enjoying  life  without  the  bother  of 
keeping  a  conscience.  It  is  a  verj'  free- 
spoken  book,  one  for  mature  readers, 
and  those  who  are  bent  on  finding  hid- 
<k'n  immoralities  will  not  go  unrewarded; 
those  who  read  the  story  in  true  per- 


spective will  keep  these  things  in  their 
place. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  the  growth 
of  a  young  writer  of  such  promise  as  Mr. 
Booth  Tarkington.  He  has  had  a  light 
and  delicate  touch  from  the  start,  a  feel- 
ing for  style  and  a  point  of  view  wholly 
his  own.  His  "  Gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana "  was  a  picture  of  life  in  an  American 
town  in  a  new  tone,  so  to  speak ;  the 
outlines  of  the  portraiture  were  softened 
and  harmonized  in  an  unusual  way.  In 
"  The  Two  Ravenals  "  this  refinement 
of  tone  was  so  pronounced  that  the 
story  bore  an  impression  of  unreality. 
In  "  Monsieur  Beaucaire "  the  point, 
refinement,  finish,  and  clear  dexter- 
ity of  Mr.  Tarkington's  manner  pro- 
duced a  little  masterpiece  of  the  rococo 
kind  ;  a  beautifully  finished  tour  dt  force 
.rather  than  an  original  piece  of  art. 
"  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  "  (Harper) 
has  not  lost  the  note  of  refinement,  but 
it  has  gained  in  solidity  and  distinctness 
of  outiine  ;  it  is  an  original  story  in  point 
of  plot ;  it  is  witty,  spirited,  romantic, 
and  beautifully  human  in  its  spirit  It 
will  be  read  for  its  interest  and  its  charm ; 
it  ought  to  be  read  also  by  the  Pharisees, 
the  uncharitable,  the  hard  and  harsh- 
minded,  of  whom  society  is  far  too  full. 

Mrs.  Thurston's  study  of  Irish  tem- 
perament and  the  gambling  mania  in 
."The  Gambler"  (Harper)  has  already 
been  characterized  in  these  columns.  It 
may  be  added  that  while  it  is  not  likely 
to  run  through  as  many  editions  as  "  The 
Masquerader,"  it  has  a  higher  ambition 
than  that  absorbing  modem  fairj-  tale  in 
that  it  tries  to  present  a  serious  study  of 
character  as  .well  as  a  series  of  more  or 
less  dramatic  incidents.  Mrs.  Thurston 
has  achieved  a  popular  success  ;  she  has 
gifts  which  put  an  artistic  success  within 
her  reach  if  she  chooSes  to  work  for  it. 

The  author  of  that  piquant  and  enter- 
taining book,  "  Elizabeth  and  Her  Ger- 
man Garden,"  shows  neither  her  eariy 
sensibility  nor  her  freshness  of  humor  in 
her  latest  story,  "  The  Princess  Priscilla's 
Fortnight  "  (Scribner).  This  vivacious 
and  witty  woman  began  by  writing  vco' 
good  comedy  with  a  strong  dash  of 
obser\'ation  and  s>'mpathy  with  nature. 
She  has  now  written  in  the  spirit  of 
broad  farce.     Priscilla,  a  (Jerman  prin- 
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cess,  wearying  of  the  conventionalities 
of  the  court,  escapes  with  her  old  tutor, 
and  with  a  single  maid  sets  up  house- 
keeping in  a  little  country  place  in  Eng- 
land, and  proceeds,  with  great  energy 
and  much  deliberation,  to  live  the  simple 
life  and  to  make  herself  the  friend  and 
benefactor  of  the  poor,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  course  of  a  week  she  has  the 
whole  town  about  her  ears.  The  young 
men  are  in  love  with  her,  the  poor  follow 
her  for  the  money  which  she  scatters 
promiscuously,  the  children  are  made  ill 
by  the  sweets  with  which  she  entertains 
them,  and  the  community  is  generally 
scandalized.  The  story,  although  slight 
and  farcical,  is  very  amusing  and  good 
reading  for  a  leisure  hour. 

Of  a  very  different  order  is  "The 
Ballingtons  "  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  a  first 
book  and  a  promising  one.  It  is  a  study 
of  the  marriage  relation  in  a  town  in  the 
Middle  or  Far  West,  so  close  and  exact 
in  its  descriptions  of  domestic  life  as  to 
pass  at  times  into  rather  hard  realism ;  it 
deals  with  very  crude  society  and  with 
phenomenally  mean  people  ;  it  is  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  finish  of  style  in 
places,  and  is  not  at  all  points  well  put 
together ;  but  it  is  a  real  piece  of  work, 
full  of  true  feeling,  genuine  insight,  and 
a  sincere  and  sound  ethical  judgment. 
It  is  essentially  the  tragedy  of  an  un- 
developed girl  of  high  impulses,  who 
awakes  to  spiritual  life  after  she  had 
married  a  man  of  ingrained  and  relent- 
less selfishness.  There  is  no  paltering 
with  the  marriage  question  in  the  book. 
It  is  a  clean,  clear  recc^ition  of  the 
fact  that  the  words  "  for  better,  for 
worse  .  .  .  till  death  us  do  part "  mean 
something,  and  that  happiness  is  not  the 
determining  element  in  the  marriage 
relation. 

A  searching  study  of  character  as 
played  upon  by  environment  underlies 
Mrs.  VVilkins-Freeman's  "  The  Debtor  " 
(Harper).  Here  is  an  unhackneyed 
theme  for  fiction  in  a  figure  only  too 
familiar  in  actual  life — the  man  who 
lives  on  credit  and  audacity..  Such 
swindlers  are  the  curse  of  most  sub- 
urban towns,  and  the  extent  of  their 
operations  is  almost  incredible.  Sordid 
as  the  theme  might  seem,  Mrs.  Freeman, 
in  an  almost  startling  way,  exposes  every 


nerve  of  the  shame,  sorrow,  and  even 
passion  that  may  be  involved.  The 
"  Debtor "  preys  upon  his  fellow-men 
because  he  has  himself  been  ruined  in 
business  by  a  scoundrel,  and  has  not  the 
skill  and  strength  to  make  an  honest 
fight.  His  amiable,  uni-easoning  wife, 
who  thinks  all  creditors  mean  and  vulgar 
persons ;  his  worn  and  disillusioned  si^ 
ter,  who  knows  all  his  faults,  but  fights^ 
for  him  to  save  the  family;  his  queer 
little  son,  with  impish  instincts  and  in- 
herited traits — Miss  Wilkins  always  was 
incomparable  in  her  boy  characters — 
and,  above  all,  his  innocent  and  faithful 
daughter,  who  really  saves  her  father  by 
the  intensity  and  unselfishness  of  her 
love — all  these  are  real  people.  So,  too, 
are  the  creditors,  each  an  individual 
study  in  credulity,  wrath,  violence,  or 
despair.  One  misses  the  crispness  of 
style  that  marked  "  Pembroke "  and 
"Jerome ;"  one  sometimes  finds  involved 
sentences  and  careless  phrasing;  but 
the  reality,  intensity,  and  force  of  the 
novel  are  remarkable.  The  author  has 
here  proven  beyond  question  that  she 
does  not  need  her  old  adjuncts  of  New 
England  dialect  and  New  England  envi- 
ronment. She  is  perfectly  at  home  in  a 
New  Jersey  suburban  town  in  probing 
subtly  into  motive  and  in  creating  sub- 
stantial characters  whose  actions  and 
lives  are  interesting  to  the  psychologist 
and  the  novel-lover  alike. 

Miss  Sherwood  has  made  several  ex- 
cursions into  the  land  of  pure  romance, 
and  has  brought  back  reports  of  that 
far  country  characterized  by  sensitive- 
ness of  imagination,  refinement  of  feel- 
ing, and  delicacy  of  style.  In  her  latest 
book,  "The  Coming  of  the  Tide" 
(Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co.),  she  shifts  the 
scene'  of  her  little  drama  of  the  fancy 
from  the  land  of  romance  to  that  of 
reality,  and  tells  the  story  of  a  summer 
on  the  Maine  cqast.  It  is  not  quite  so 
taking  as  her  earlier  romances,  probably 
because  there  is  an  intrusion  of  real 
things ;  and  it  is  a  little  overloaded  with 
description ;  but  it  is  done  with  s.uch 
delicacy  and  refinement  that  the  reader 
in  the  most  savage  mood  does  not  feel 
like  hurling  a  stone  at  such  a  piece  of 
work. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  new  novel,  "  A 
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Servant  of  the  Public  "  (F.  A.  Stokes  & 
Co.),  is  as  far  removed  on  the  one  side 
from  his  "  Dolly  Dialogues  "  as  it  is  on 
the  other  from  his  "  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 
The  effort  is  more  serious  than  to  present 
the  sparkle  of  the  first  or  the  romance 
of  the  second — namely,  to  treat  with 
thoroughness  and  in  a  convincing  way 
the  evolution  of  character.  In  the  actress, 
Ora  Pinsent,  Mr.  Hope  presents  a  woman 
whose  selfishness  and  lack  of  conscien- 
tiousness have  gjrown  out  of  her  own 
social  experience;  she  has  insensibly 
acquired  the  insincerity  of  society.  A 
discouraging  view  of  London  society  of 
to-day  is  implied,  and  there  is  little  of 
buoyancy  or  inspiration  in  the  story. 
But  as  an  analysis  of  a  temperament  and 
an  artistic  presentment  of  individual 
problems  the  novel  is  wrought  out  with 
skill  and  ability. 

At  least  two  novels  of  the  season  4eal 
rather  more  than  incidentally  with  labor 
problems.  They  are  Octave  Thanet's 
"  Man  of  the  Hour  "  (Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany) and  Arthur  Stanwood  Pier's  "  The 
Ancient  Grudge  "  (I^oughton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.).  Both  are  rather  deficient  in  con- 
struction, and  both  would  have  been 
better  for  a  little  crisper  handling  as  to 
dialogue  and  development.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  these  two  books  are  human 
documents  and  deal  with  individual 
characters,  not  mere  types.  In  neither 
is  there  any  desire  for  didactic  exposi- 
tion ;  both  are  well  written,  rather  ex- 
ceptionally so,  indeed;  and  both  are 
novels  and  not  problem  discussions. 
Miss  French  (Octave  Thanet)  seems  to 
us  to  have  done  as  good  work  in  this 
truly  American  novel  as  in  her  many 
admirable  short  stories.  Mr.  Pier  has 
shown  himself  to  be  a  writer  of  promise 
and  to  be  striving  for  something  more 
than  the  applause  of  sensation-lovers. 

To  make  an  achievement  in  railroad- 
building  dramatic  and  exciting  and  to 
hold  the  reader's  interest  in  susp)ense 
from  b^inning  to  end  is  a  feat  in  fiction- 
writing  which  few  men  would  attempt. 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Merwin  in  "The  Road- 
builders  "  (Macmillan)  has  done  just  this 
thing,  has  done  it  amazingly  well.  The 
tale  is  clear-cut,  terse,  and  thrilling.  It 
holds  up  to  admiration  American  pluck, 
persistence,  and  resourcefulness.    A  grim 


humor  underlies  the  narrative.  Alto- 
gether the  book  is  an  industrial  romance 
bristling  with  human  interest.  The  young 
engineer  who  with  bulldog  determination 
and  ever-ready  invention  puts  his  engi- 
neering feat  through  on  time,  in  the  face 
of  cunning  enemies,  natural  obstacles, 
and  stupid  and  criminal  employees,  is  a 
type,  but  he  is  also  a  rousing  good 
fellow. 

Mr.  Emerson  Hough  in  "  Heart's 
Desire  "  gives  us  a  picture  of  Western 
life  in  the  rough  days  which  will  help  to 
fix  fast  the  impression  of  the  joyous, 
generous,  open-hearted  miner  and  cow- 
boy. Bret  Harte  and  Owen  Wister  have 
depicted  this  Far  Western  product  at 
different  stages  of  development;  Mr. 
Hough  snap  shots  him  at  another  time 
and  from  another  angle,  but  they  aH 
have  caught  variant  aspects  of  the  same 
actuality.  "  Heart's  Desire  "  is  alive 
with  fun,  action,  and  character,  and  has, 
moreover,  an  unusually  attractive  love 
story.  The  one  character  "  Curly  " — a 
dry,  humorous,  faithful,  and  ingenious 
cowboy — should  make  the  book  a  popu- 
lar success.  In  vigor  and  spontaneous- 
ness  it  seems  to  us  Mr.  Hough's  bei^t 
work  in  fiction.     (Macmillan.) 

The  scene  of  action  in  George  S. 
Wasson's  novel  of  the  New  England 
coast,  "  The  Green  Shay  "  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.),  is  almost  entirely  on 
shore  and  in  the  harbor,  though  the 
strenuous  life  of  the  open  sea  is  always 
in  the  background  exerting  its  power- 
ful influence  on  the  actors  and  the 
drama.  The  author  is  attempting  to 
show  the  evil  ways  into  which  many  of 
the  fishing  communities  have  fallen,  and 
their  need  of  moral  and  spiritual  help. 
As  a  tract  the  book  makes  a  strong 
appeal ;  as  a  story  it  limps  a  little  and 
lacks  freshness  of  conception  and  treat- 
ment ;  as  a  portrayal  of  character  it  is 
delightfully  quaint  and  humorous.  Mr. 
Wasson's  old  sea  captains  are  worth 
going  a  long  way  to  meet. 

"  Jules  of  the  Great  Heart "  (Century 
Company),  by  Lawrence  Mott,  is  a  story 
of  northern  Canada  in  the  days  when  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  fighting 
their  rivals;  the  Northwest  Company,  to 
maintain  their  monopoly  of  those  rich 
fur  regions.     Jules  was  a  "  free  "  trapper 
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in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  terri- 
tory, and  a  continual  irritation  to  the 
factor  near  whose  post  he  hunted.  His 
life  was  sought,  under  stimulus  of  an 
offered  reward,  by  the  Company's  men, 
but  he  always  outwitted  and  defeated 
them.  His  great  strength,  keen  wits, 
and  wonderful  knowledge  of  woodcraft 
carried  him  safely  through  all  kinds  of 
dangers ;  his  great  heart  made  him  often 
merciful  to  his  enemies  when  they  were 
in  his  power,  and  brought  him  at  the 
last  to  forgive  the  wife  who  had  betrayed 
him.  It  is  a  strong  story,  happily  free , 
from  much  of  the  brutality  and  dreari- 
ness that  have  marked  so  many  stories 
of  the  frozen  North. 

In  his  latest  novel,  "  Fair  Margaret " 
(Macmillan),  Mr.  Crawford  has  sustained 
himself  at  his  best  level  in  the  portrait- 
ure of  an  old  opera-sir  ger — a  veteran  of 
many  victorious  seasons,  of  unique  per- 
sonality, vigorous  as  an  ox  and  about  as 
insensible,  one  of  those  bom  artists  in 
whom  the  vein  of  pure  gold  seems  to 
run  through  lead  and  other  base  metals — 
but  falls  very  much  below  his  best  level 
in  treating  the  subject  as  a  whole.  Mr. 
Crawford  is  a  born  story-teller,  but  a 
good  deal  of  the  writing  in  this  volume 
is  very  commonplace  and  lacking  in  dis- 
tinction of  any  kind ;  but  the  book  is 
worth  reading  for  the  sake  of  the  picture 
of  the  old  artist. 

Mr.  Train's  "  McAllister  and  His 
Double  "  (Scribner)  is  immensely  enter- 
taining in  ^n  irresponsible  sort  of  way. 
The  blas^  clubman  whose  misfortune  it 
is  to  have  had  a  valet  who  resembles 
him  and  has  behind  him  a  criminal 
career,  is  dragged  into  most  ludicrous 
scrapes  which  give  him  a  new  view  of 
life,  and  is  extricated  by  the  author  with 
ingenuity  and  fertility  of  resource. 

Mr.  Norman  Duncan  uses  the  very 
noblest  motive  in  "The  Mother"  (Revell), 
and  has  touched  with  tender  feeling  and 
true  insight  some  scenes  in  the  story  of 
a  coarse,  immoral  woman  lifted  by  her 
passionate  love  for  her  son,  but  mars 
the  effect  of  his  work  by  overloading 
with  elements  of  th^  bizai^e  in  character 
and  incident. 

A  charming  study  of  child  life  is  Miss 
Annie  Hamilton  Donnell's  "  Rebecca 
Mary  "  (Harper),  with  its  graphic  and 


humorous  picture  of  the  great  Plummer 
family  and  Rebecca's  revolt  against  the 
monotony  of  sheet-stitching. 

Charles  Major  achieved  g^eat  popular 
success  with  two  semi-historical  ro- 
mances, "When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower  "  and  "  Dorothy  Vernon  of  Had- 
don  Hall,"  which  his  later  story  of  life 
in  Indiana  failed  to  duplicate.  He  has 
now  returned  to  the  field  of  his  former 
popularity  and  written  a  romance  en- 
titled "  Yolanda  "  (Macmillan),  with  the 
daughter  of  Duke  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy  as  its  heroine.  .  It  is  a  tale  of 
love  and  combat,  intrigue  and  deception, 
with  the  glamour  of  the  days  of  chivalry ; 
a  readable  story  though  not  a  high  liter- 
ary achievement. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  "  Rose 
o'  the  River  "  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.), 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  these 
pages,  is  as  spontaneous  and  fasci- 
nating in  its  way  as  was  her  "  Rebecca  " 
in  another.  It  has  vivacity,  freshness, 
and  overflows  with  hig^  spirits  and  the 
feeling  of  Maine  woods  and  rivers. 
Other  stories  already  discussed  in  The 
Outlook,  but  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  in  any  survey  of  the  season,  are : 
that  simple  and  pleasing  tale  of  Eng- 
lish life,  Mrs.  De  La  Pasture's  "  Peter's 
Mother  "  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  an  un- 
pretending but  sincere  little  story  well 
worth  reading ;  Mr.  Richard  Bagot's 
plot-story  of  modem  Italian  life,  "The 
Passport  "  (Harper),  a  tale  of  love  and 
adventure  somewhat  too  leisurely  told, 
but  original  and  vigorous;  Mr.  Frank 
Tooker's  "Under  Rocking  Skies  "(Cen- 
tury Company),  a  sea  story  abounding 
in  lively  invention  and  odd  situations; 
the  Baroness  von  Hutten's  "  He  and 
Hecuba  "  (Appleton),  an  able,  well-writ- 
ten, but  not  altogether  laudable  dissection 
of  human  nature  ;  Nelson  Lloyd's  clever 
social  satire,  "  Mrs.  Radigan "  (Scrib- 
ner) ;  and  Mr.  Harben's  "  Pole  Baker" 
a  vigorous  if  rather  uncouth  study  of 
North  Georgfia,  rich  in  local  character 
and  racy  humor  (Harper).  There  should 
be  noted  also  in  every  such  survey 
a  fact  of  more  than  ordinary  inter- 
est to  lovers  of  romance  and  imag^ina- 
tive  literature — the  completion  of  the 
Biographical  Edition  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  Works — an  edition  interest- 
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ing  biographically  because  of  Mrs.  Ste- 
venson's prefaces,  and  eminently  tasteful, 
convenient,  and  well  made  (Scribner). 

Among  the  readable  short  stories  of 
the  season  may  be  counted  Mr.  Phill- 
potts's  "  Knock  at  a  Venture  "  (Macmil- 
lan) ;  a  collection  of  eight  tales,  grave  6r 
gay,  with  the  Dartmoor  country  as  a 
background.  The  "  Mound  by  the  Way  " 
is  a  bit  of  tragedy  told  with  force  and  Uie 
somber  picturesqueness  with  which  this 
writer  sets  the  rugged  scenery  of  Dart- 
moor about  his  figures.  "  Corban,"  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  freshly  humorous 
narrative  of  the  career  of  a  cat  who  un- 
wittingly sowed  the  seeds  of  discord  at 
Postbridge,  destroyed  an  ancient  friend- 
ship, wrecked  two  homes,  and  nearly 
destroyed  the  happiness  of  a  third.  The 
happy  ending  of  this  tale  of  woe  is  a 
piece  of  fresh  invention  in  the  well-worn 
world  of  literary  devices.  Mr.  Homung's 
"  A  Thief  in  the  Night "  (Scribner)  is 
entertaining,  but  Raffles,  the  inimitable, 
while  a  more  ingenious  thief  than  ever, 
is  a  less  fascinating  personality  and  his 
indomitable  energy  of  nature  shaws  signs 
of  flagging.  His  mind  works  with  all  its 
old  rapidity  and  originality,  but  he  is 
less  convincing  and  beguiling.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  little  too  full  of  expert  skill 
as  a  lawbreaker,  and  there  is  danger  that 
such  books  as  these  may  be  put  to  use 
as  text-books  in  the  business  of  burglary. 
The  business  of  the  gentleman  thief,  as 
of  the  infallible  detective,  has  been  some- 
what overdone  of  late.  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch  leaves  "  The  Delectable  Duchy  " 
entirely  out  of  view  in  the  tale  which 
pves  its  title  to  his  book  of  short  stories, 
"  Shakespeare's  Christmas  and  Other 
Stories"  (Longmans),  and  carries  his 
readers  back  into  the  London  of  the 
sixteenth  century  by  sheer  force  of  im- 
aginative realism.  The  tale  has  a  touch 
of  the  repellent  in  one  scene,  but  it  is 
true  to  the  rough,  fierce  vitality  of  the 
age,  and  it  is  a  wonderfully  vivid  piece 
of  writing  in  comparison  with  most 
attempts  to  realize  the  form  and  spirit 
of  another  age  in  what  may  be  called 
the  detail  of  feeling  and  action.  The 
other  stories  are  for  the  most  part  well 
done. 

Mr.  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  never  fails 


to  infuse  a  certain  invigorating  good 
fellowship  into  his  stories,  whether  he 
deals  with  artists  or  with  lighthouse 
builders,  and  the  collection  of  tales 
with  the  genial  title  "The  Wood  Fire 
in  Number  3"  (Scribner)  is  full  of 
Bohemian  vivacity,  cheer,  and  friendli- 
ness. The  book  as  a  whole  does  not 
reach  the  high  level  of  Mr.  Smith's  more 
serious  fiction;  of  "The  Fortunes  of 
Oliver  Horn  "  and  of  the  opening  chapter 
of  his  new  novel,  "  The  Tides  of  Bame- 
gat,"  now  appearing  in  "  Scribner's  Mag- 
azine." Mr.  Smith  is  never  dull ;  he  can 
stir  the  most  reluctant  fire  into  brilliant 
activity;  he  throws  a  very  cheerful  glow 
into  Number  3  ;  but  his  company  do  not 
wholly  escape  the  common  fate:  they 
are  not  all  equally  interesting.  Mr.  Smith 
is  never  better  than  when  he  is  dealing 
with  strong  men  out-of-doors;  and  in 
the  transcription  of  this  side  of  life  Jack 
London  is  at  his  best.  His  stories  are 
sometimes  overloaded  with  repulsive 
brutalities,  as  in  parts  of  that  very  able 
story  "  The  Sea  Wolf ;"  he  is  sometimes 
so  carried  away  with  his  admiration  for 
the  well  trained  and  groomed  animal  in 
man  that  he  elevates  a  prize-fighter  into 
a  hero,  as  in  "  The  Game ;"  but  at  his 
best  he  is  vigorous,  picturesque,  and 
powerful,  and  his  "Tales  of  the  Fish 
Patrol "  (Macmillan)  have  the  freshness 
and  vigor  of  the  sea  and  not  a  little  of 
its  heroism  in  them. 

James  B.  Connolly,  in  his  volume  of 
stories  of  the  Gloucester  fishermen,  en- 
•titled  "The  Deep  Sea's  Toll "  (Scribner) 
well  sustains  the  reputation  won  for  him 
by  his  previous  stories  in  the  same  field. 
Mr.  Connolly  writes  almost  entirely  of  his 
fishermen  while  at  sea,  of  their  hard  toil 
and  wild  adventures,  and  of  the  littie 
dramas,  quite  as  often  tragedies  as  com- 
edies, which  are  played  by  the  men,  the 
vessels,  and  the  sea  itself.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  which  of  the  three  groups  of 
actors  shows  the  more  interesting  and 
varied  personality.  •  Mr.  Connolly's  tales 
are  notable  for  the  flavor  of  the  sea  with 
which  they  are  infused,  for  the  excellence 
of  their  constructioiv  as  stories,  and  for 
their  humor  and  pathos,  emotions  which 
are  so  near  together  wherever  men  come 
face  to  face  with  Nature  in  her  sternest 
moods. 
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IT  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  of 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson's 
long  and  varied  experience,  intimate 
acquaintance  with  leaders  of  thought, 
and  keen  interest  in  affairs,  to  delve 
into  the  storehouse  of  memory  without 
finding  much  that  is  instructive  and 
inspiring,  and  in  committing  to  paper  in 
his  "  Part  of  a  Man's  Life  "  (Houghton, 
MifHin  &  Co.)  the  results  of  his  mature 
reflection  on  men  and  events  he  has 
known,  he  has  given  us  a  work  of  delight- 
ful quality  and  solid  value.  Colonel 
Higginson's  recollections  date  back  to 
the  palmy  days  of  the  New  England 
transcendentalists,  include  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  sad  and  stormy  scenes 
of  the  Civil  War,  sweep  westward  with 
the  trend  of  colonization  and  eastward 
with  the  great  writers  of  the  Victorian 
Era  —  their  compass,  in  a  word,  com- 
prehending many  of  the  movements  and 
personalities  that  have  given  form  and 
direction  to  the  latter-day  development 
of  our  civilization.  What  he  here  seeks 
to  do  is  neither  to  write  a  studied  auto- 
biography nor  to  give  a  detailed  account 
of  the  scenes  through  which  he  has  passed 
and  the  [>eople  he  has  met,  but  to  set 
forth  the  impressions  left  on  him  by  his 
experiences  and  his  friendships,  and  the 
conclusions  he  has  reached  after  careful 
deliberation.  This  purpose  he  has  at- 
tained in  a  series  of  seemingly  discon- 
nected papers,  at  once  autobiographical, 
reminiscent,  and  philosophical. 

The  word  ^'  seemingly  "  is  used  ad- 
visedly. For  though  it  may  at  first 
sight  api)ear  that  chapters  carrying  such 
titles  as  "  The  Sunny  Side  of  the  Tran- 
scendental Period,"  "  English  and  Amer- 


ican Cousins,"  "  American  Audiences," 
"The  Aristocracy  of  the  Dollar,"  and 
"  Wordsworthshire  "  must  be  remote 
from  one  another  in  thought  and  treat- 
ment, they  possess  a  subtle  oneness 
bom  of  the  fact  that,  whatever  his  theme, 
■  Colonel  Higginson  is  attempting  to  es- 
timate influences  that  have  gone  to  the 
making  of  American  life  and  character. 
It  is  in  this  that  the  real  significance  of 
"  Part  of  a  Man's  Life  "  is  to  be  found. 
Thus,  the  initial  chapter,  treating  of  the 
Concord  group  and  the  Brook  Farm 
experiment,  has  for  central  idea  the  defi- 
nite location  of  the  historic  origins  of 
American  transcendentalism.  Similarly, 
the  chapter  on  "  American  Audiences  "  is 
at  bottom  an  exposition  of  the  cultural 
influence  of  the  old  Lyceum  system.  It 
should  not  be.inferred,  however,  that  the 
work  is  obviously  didactic,  for  the  very 
contrary  is  the  ca§e,  so  pleasantly  have 
the  lessons  read  been  interwoven  with 
anecdote  and  reminiscence.  And  from 
the  autobiographical  standpoint,  or  rather 
from  the  standpoint  of  unconscious  auto- 
biography, its  value  is  high. 

Another  delightful  volume,  biographi- 
cal and  autobiographical  in  character,  is 
Marie  Hansen  Taylor's  "  On  Two  Con- 
tinents "  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.),  which 
the  publishers  justly  claim  contains  the 
most  intimate  picture  yet  drawn  of  Bay- 
ard Taylor  and  his  work.  By  tempera- 
ment and  association  Mrs.  Taylor  is 
peculiarly  qualified  to  depict  the  inner 
and  outer  forces  that  co-operated  in  the 
development  of  her  gifted  husband's 
genius,  and  his  reaction  upon  his  environ- 
ment. When  it  is  added  that  for  back- 
ground   she    gives   the    story   of   their 
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wedded  life,  with  its  constant  shifting  of 
scene  and  its  many  friendships  ;  that  she 
writes  throughout  in  an  animated  vein 
and  the  kindliest  tone ;  and  that  her 
narrative  is  garnished  with  an  abundance 
of  anecdote,  comprising  in  its  range  fore- 
most figures  in  the  mid-nineteenth- 
century  intellectual  and  political  life  of 
Europe  and  America,  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  hers  is  an  altogether 
charming  book.  It  has  a  special  mean- 
ing for  the  historian.  When,  in  the  late 
fifties,  Bayard  Taylor  brought  his  young 
wife  to  the  United  States  and  took  her 
to  his  home  among  the  Quakers  of  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania,  he  plunged  her  into 
a  world  peopled  by  inhabitants  holding 
for  her  the  interest  of  complete  novelty  ; 
and  the  impressions  then  formed  are 
here  set  down  with  a  fidelity  that  mir- 
rors social  conditions  already  largely  of 
the  past.  Equally  faithful  and  vivid  are 
her  sketches  of  literary  and  artistic  New 
York,  the  fruit  of  several  winters  passed 
in  a  circle  which .  numbered  the  writers, 
the  painters,  the  sculptors  of  the  day, 
some  destined  to  gain  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame,  some  to  struggle  unrecog- 
nized to  the  end.  Of  historical  signifi- 
cance, too,  are  the  glimpses  of  men  and 
manners  revealed  by  letters  hurriedly 
penned  by  Taylor  in  the  course  of  his 
many  lecturing  tours.  But  the  chief 
interest,  of  course,  centers  in  the  poet 
himself,  and  with  his  wife  we  gladly  fol- 
low him  on  his  wanderings  through  fra- 
grant far-off  lands,  watch  the  budding 
and  the  blossoming  of  his  genius,  sym- 
pathize with  his  plans,  his  hopes,  his 
ambitions,  and  with  her  feel  that  in  his 
death  America  lost  one  of  its  blithest 
and  most  lovable  sons. 

With  Mr.  Shorter's  "Charlotte  Bronte  " 
(Scribner)  a  vivid  personality  in  the 
literary  annals  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  called  out  of  the  past,  together 
wiUi  a  host  of  memories  relating  to 
the  circumstances  of  that  life  which 
knew  so  much  sorrow  yet  realized  such 
high  achievement.  In  truth,  however, 
the  memories  here  revived  are  not 
wholly  such  as  to  contribute  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  author  of  "  Jane 
Eyre,"  and  whether  we  seek  to  renew 
or  to  make  her  acquaintance,  we  cannot 
feel  altogether  satisfied  with  the  results 


of  our  present  pilgrimage.  Mr.  Shorter, 
to  put  it  briefly,  tries  to  compress  far  too 
much  into  one  modest  volume,  essaying, 
in  a  book  of  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages,  not  only  to  narrate  the  story  of 
the  entire  Bronte  family,  but  to  criticise 
the  writings  by  which  the  three  sisters  are 
best  remembered.  And,  as  though  having 
space  to  spare,  he  insists  upon  interject- 
ing an  amazing  quantity  of  literary  small- 
talk,  interesting  enough  in  its  way,  but 
out  of  place  in  a  work  challenging  serious 
attention.  That  it  is  deserving  of  con- 
sideration may  cheerfully  be  granted,  but 
only  owing  largely  to  the  fact  that  it 
includes  a  number  of  most  self-revelatory 
letters  written  by  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Augustine  Birrell's  "  Andrew  Mar\-ell " 
(Macmillan)  is  likewise  a  book  which 
owes  a  great  deal  to  liberal  quotation. 
Outside  of  his  verse,  which  unquestion- 
ably entitles  him  to  a  high  place  among 
English  minor  poets,  Marvell  is  remem- 
bered as  a  colleague  and  friend  of  Milton, 
a  wit,  a  diplomat,  a  traveler,  and  a  mem- 
berof  Parliament  from  the  Stuart  Restora- 
tion until  his  death  in  1678.  He  was  a 
spectator  of  or  participant  in  many  of  the 
stirringevents  of  those  most  sti  rring  times, 
and  it  might  naturally  be  thought  that  his 
biographer  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
collecting  material  for  an  incisive,  dra- 
matc,  and  informing  narrative.  But  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  Save  for  his  poems, 
his  political  pamphlets,  and  the  matter- 
of-fact  letters  in  which  he  reported  to  his 
constituents  the  work  of  Parliament,  he 
has  left  little  to  show  us  what  manner  of 
man  he  was  or  to  increase  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  period  in  which  he  lived ;  and 
his  contemporaries  are  strangely  reticent 
concerning  him.  "  A  more  elusive,  non- 
recorded  character,"  laments  Mr.  Birrell, 
"  is  hardly  to  be  found."  Consequently 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  biographer 
dwelling  mainly  on  his  subject's  writings, 
quoting  from  them  freely,  and  relating 
much  of  the  history  of  the  day  necessary 
to  explain  them  and  assist  in  forming 
some  idea  of  their  writer's  personality. 
The  result  is  a  study  which  is  not  so 
much  a  biography  as  a  contribution  to 
the  history  of  English  politics  and  litera- 
ture. As  such  it  deserves  a  cordial 
greeting,  for  it  is  scholarly  and  sound. 

In .  striking   contrast   to   the   silence 
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which  reigns  about  Marvell  is  the  wealth 
of  information  we  p)ossess  of  the  central 
figure  in  Professor  Dowden's  "  Mon- 
taigne "  (The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company). 
Not  only  has  the  great  Frenchman  been 
discussed  by  innumerable  bic^aphers 
and  from  every  point  of  view,  but  in  his 
"  Essays  "  he  has  made  the  world  his 
confidant  with  the  most  engaging  frank- 
ness. It  would  thus  seem  that  there 
could  be  neither  room  nor  necessity  for 
another  exposition  of  his  career,  his 
character,  his  opinions.  But  in  reality 
much  remains  to  be  said.  The  philoso- 
pher of  the  tower  epitomized  mankind  in 
himself,  and  as  mankind  eludes  us  so 
does  he  elude  us.  Profe^or  Dowden 
has  happily  phrased  it :  "  We  imagine 
that  we  shall  make  acquaintance  with  an 
individual,  and  we  find  by  and  by  that 
we  have  to  study  a  population  of  spirits, 
moods,  humors,  tempers."  The  more 
we  read  the  "  Essays  "  the  more  perplex- 
ing questions  arise.  Not  only  this,  but 
in  their  vast  humanity  we  are  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  humanity  of  their  author. 
Always  there  is  need  of  recalling  him  as 
he  existed  in  the  days  when  he  could 
write,  "  He  who  in  our  age  is  but  a 
parricide  and  a  sacrilegious  person  is  a 
man  of  worth  and  of  honor  ;"  in  those 
days  when  plague  and  civil  war  devas- 
tated his  native  land;  when  libertinism 
and  bigotry  united  to  loose  a  flood  of 
desolation.  And  it  .is  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Dowden's  work  that 
in  it  Montaigne  lives  for  us  again,  that 
in  it  we  see  the  magistrate,  the  courtier, 
the  traveler,  the  friend,  the  husband,  as 
well  as  the  philosopher.  This  effect, 
moreover,  is  produced  with  a  deftness 
which  defies  analysis.  The  treatment  is 
essentially  impressionistic,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  convincing. 

Professor  Paul  van  Dyke's  "  Renas- 
cence Portraits  "  (Scribner)  gives  us  a  fur- 
ther view  of  the  age  in  which  Montaigne 
lived,  his  survey  embracingnot  France  but 
the  England,  Germany,  and  Italy  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  His  concern  is  primarily 
with  three  individuals — Pietro  Aretino, 
the  Venetian  satirist ;  Thomas  Cromwell, 
the  unscrupulous  Minister  of  the  still  less 
scrupulous  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  I. — but  the  standpoint 
from  which  they  are  regarded  is  such  as 


to  necessitate  a  close  examination  of 
their  times.  In  choosing  his  subjects 
the  writer  has  been  directed  by  a  desire 
to  exhibit  typical  products  of  that  great 
movement  which  wrought  such  changes 
in  Europe  between  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Aretino  he  selects  as  "an 
exponent  of  the  declension  of  the  renas- 
cence on  the  soil  where  it  started ;" 
Cromwell  as  a  statesman  who  both 
"  understood  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the 
renascence  and  assimilated  them,"  and 
Maximilian  as  representative  of  those 
who  adopted  the  renascence  without 
understanding  it.  Professor  van  Dyke 
also  naively  admits  that  in  selecting  this 
particular  trio  he  had  in  mind  the  fact 
that  "  they  are  all  more  or  less  unknown 
to  the  ordinary  reader  of  history  in 
English,"  and  elsewhere  adds  that  it  is 
to  the  "  ordinary  reader  "  his  book  is  ad- 
dressed. Whetiier  the  names  of  Aretino, 
Cromwell,  and  Maximilian  will  awaken 
any  active  curiosity  in  the  "ordinary 
reader's  "  mind  may  reasonably  be  ques- 
tioned; but  whoever  undertakes  to  ex- 
plore their  life  stories  with  Professor 
van  Dyke  may  rest  assured  that  the 
quest  will  be  both  pleasurable  and  profit- 
able. He  has  not,  as  is  the  case  with 
too  many  writers  of  historical  mono- 
graphs, simply  marshaled  an  astonish- 
ing accumulation  of  facts.  The  results, 
not  the  details,  of  research  are  here  ex- 
hibited, and  in  a  setting  of  idea  which 
grives  color  and  meaning  and  movement. 
Thomas  Cromwell  is  again  encoun- 
tered in  George  Cavendish's  "The  L|fe 
and  Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  "  (Hough- 
ton, MiflBin  &  Co.),  the  first  English 
biogftaphy  worthy  of  the  name,  and  now 
reprinted  in  one  of  the  most  handsome 
publications  of  the  autumn,  a  sumptuous 
volume  illustrated  in  photogravure  from 
portraits  by  Holbein.  Entering  the  fa- 
mous Cardinal's  service  at  an  early  age, 
Cavendish  became  not  merely  his  "  gen- 
tleman usher,"  but  his  intimate  compan- 
ion and  faithful  friend,  enjoying  his  con- 
fidences, participating  in  his  triumphs, 
and  after  his  fall  remaining  with  him  to 
the  dismal  end.  The  "  life,"  which, 
considering  the  rhetorical  tendencies  of 
the  period,  is  singularly  unaffected  and 
direct,  was  not  written  until  some  years 
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after  Wolsey's  death,  and  remained  in 
manuscript  to  1641,  when  it  was  issued 
in  an  imperfect  form  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  its  moral — "  the  wondrous  mu- 
tability of  vain  honors,  the  brittle  assur- 
ances of  abundance,  the  uncertainty  of 
dignities,  the  flattering  of  vain  friends, 
and  the  tickle  trust  to  worldly  princes  " 
— against  Archbishop  Laud,  another 
ambitious  prelate.  Not  until  1815  was 
it  printed  from  what  is  commonly  ac- 
cepted as  the  author's  manuscript,  and 
it  is  this  edition  that  has  been  used  for 
the  present  reprinting.  Those  acquainted 
with  Cavendish's  bdok — and  they  should 
be  many — need  not  be  reminded  that  it 
is  rich  in  atmosphere,  lofty  in  senti- 
ment, and  strong  in  dramatic  power. 
It  is,  indeed,  one  of  those  works  to 
which  the  oft-abused  phrase,  "  the  inter- 
est is  sustained  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last,"  may  justly  be  applied. 

Christopher  Hare's  "  Dante  the  Way- 
farer" (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  is  an 
ingenious  attempt  to  follow  the  author  of 
the  "  Divina  Commedia "  through  the 
wanderings  of  his  exile,  to  identify  the 
men  and  women  who  find  mention  in  his 


immortal  pages,  to  trace  the  sources  of 
his  descriptions,  and  to  locate  the  various 
places  connected  with  his  name  in  the 
cities  of  his  sojoummgs.  "  The  unnum- 
bered books  already  written  on  the 
works  of  Dante,"  explains  Mr.  Hare, 
"  form  a  library  in  themselves ;  but  it  is 
not  my  ambition  to  add  another  philo- 
sophical or  theplogfical  commentary  to 
that  mighty  list.  My  aim  reaches  not  to 
another  world,  but  I  am  content  to  take 
Dante  himself  as  my  guide  for  an  earthly 
pilgrimage,  following  him  through  the 
ancient  cities  of  northern  Italy,  from  one 
refuge  to  another  in  his  long  exile,  up 
the  steep  mountain  path,  by  the  river- 
side, along  many  a  byway  far  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  men,  where  the  world 
which  the  poet  saw  still  lives  unchanged 
after  six  centuries."  Yet  the  treatment  is 
such  that  the  workbepomes  more  than  an 
entertaining  guide-book  to  Dante-land. 
It  has  a  delicate  biographical  flavor,  is 
not  without  critical  value,  and  may  be 
commended  alike  to  students  of  the 
master  and  to  those  who  have  yet  to 
penetrate  the  depths  with  hi;n,  and  with 
him  ascend  the  heights. 


ANIMAL  STOR.1ES 
<§»  HUNTING  TALES 

"H7/0  liath  sent  the  beaver  busied^     Who 

hath  watehed  the  btaektail  mating'^ 
Who  hath   lain    alone  to  hear  the  wild 

goose  ery  ?" 


THE  widespread  interest  in  books 
about  wild  animal  life  which  has 
developed  within  the  past  few 
years  shows  no  sign  of  lessening.  A 
year  or  two  ago  it  seemed  like  a  fad 
which  might  be  destined  to  die  out  as 
quickly  as  it  had  started.  But  the  pub- 
lication among  the  books  of  the  fall 
sea.son  of  at  least  half  a  score  of  vol- 
umes about  wild  animals  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  real  and  permanent 
demand  for  this  kind  of  literature.     The 


season's  animal  books  range  in  subject 
from  simple  records  of  hunting  trips  and 
observations  of  the  habits  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  animals  hunted,  to  frankly 
fictitious  stories  in  which  the  creatures 
are  endowed  with  speech  and  other . 
human  attributes. 

The  most  important  of  these  volumes  is 
"Outdoor  Pastimes  of  an  American  Hunt- 
er," by  Theodore  Roosevelt  (Scribner). 
President  Roosevelt  has  always  been  an 
ardenthunter  and  an  eager  student  of  wild 
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life.  During  the  years  that  he  spent  as  a 
ranchman  in  the  Bad  Lands  of  Dakota, 
hunting  was  his  chief  recreation  ;  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  absorbingly  busy  life 
as  President  he  has  found  time  for  at 
least  two  hunting  trips,  affording  him 
much-needed  relaxation  from  the  cares 
and  responsibilities  of  his  office.  The 
first  three  chapters  of  the  President's 
book  describe  hunting  trips  in  Colorado 
and  Oklahoma,  after  bears,  coyotes, 
cougars,  and  bobcats.  Other  chapters, 
some  of  which  are  reprinted,  with  addi- 
tions, from  previous  books,  deal  with 
other  American  big  game,  the  wapiti, 
white-tail  and  mule  deer,  antelope,  and 
mountain  sheep ;  chapters  are  also  de- 
voted to  wilderness  reserves,  books  on 
big  game,  and  the  outdoor  life  of  the 
President  and  his  family  at  their  Long 
Island  home.  His  stories  of  his  hunt- 
ing trips  and  adventures  are  stirring  and 
graphic,  but  of  even  more  interest  and 
value  are  his  observations  on  the  nature 
and  habits  of  the  animals  that  he  has 
hunted.  To  him  they  are  not  merely 
prey  to  be  run  down,  and  killed,  but 
fellow-creatures  to  be  observed  and  stud- 
ied with  the  keenest  interest. 

In  several  places  in  his"  book  the  Presi- 
dent gives  expression  in  a  characteris- 
tically straightforward  and  fearless  way 
to  his  conception  of  the  proper  sphere 
for  the  activities  of  the  sportsman  and 
of  the  benefit  which  the  community 
derives  from  them.  In  one  place  he 
says: 

In  a  civilized  and  cultivated  country  wild 
animals  only  continue  to  exist  at  all  when 
preserved  by  sportsmen.  The  excellent  peo- 
ple who  protest  against  all  hunting  and  con- 
sider sportsmen  as  enemies  of  wild  life  are 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  in  reality  the  genuine 
sportsman  is  by  all  odds  the  most  important 
factor  in  keeping  the  larger  and  more  valua- 
ble wild  creatures  from  total  extermination. 
Of  course,  if  wild  animals  were  allowed  to 
breed  unchecked,  they  would,  in  an  incred- 
ibly short  ;pace  of  time,  render  any  country 
unmhabitable  by  man — a  fact  which  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  elementary  knowledge  in 
any  community  where  the  average  intelli- 
eence  is  above  that  of  certain  portions  of 
Hindustan.  Equally,  of  course,  in  a  purely 
utilitarian  community  all  wild  animals  are 
exterminated  out  of  hand.  I  n  order  to  pre- 
serve the  wild  life  of  the  wilderness  at  all, 
some  middle  ground  must  be  found  between 
brutal  and  senseless  slaughter  and  the  un- 
healthy .sentimentalism  which  would  as  surely 


defeat  its  own  end  by  bringing  about  the 
eventual  total  extinction  of  the  game. 

In  another  chapter  he  writes : 

No  nation  facing  the  unhealthy  softening 
and  relaxation  of  fiber  which  tend  to  accom- 
pany civilization  can  afford  to  neglect  any- 
thing that  will  develop  hardihood,  resolution, 
and  the  scorn  of  discomfort  and  danger. 
But  if  sport  is  made  an  end  instead  of  a 
means,  it  is  better  to  avoid  it  altogether. 

Each  chapter  of  the  book  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  vigorous,  wholesome, 
straightforward  character  of  its  author 
and  to  the  remarkable  thoroughness  and 
zest  with  which  he  undertakes  the  study 
of  any  subject  in  which  he  is  interested. 

In  President  Roosevelt's  chapter  on 
"  Books  on  Big  Game,"  he  says :  "  The 
best  recent  book  on  the  wilderness  is 
Herr  C.  G.  Schilling's  '  Mit  Blitzlicht 
and  Biichse,'  giving  the  writer's  hunting 
adventures,  and,  above  all,  his  acute 
scientific  observation  and  his  extraor- 
dinarj'  photographic  work  among  the 
teeming  wild  creatures  of  German  East 
Africa.  Mr.  Schilling  is  a  great  field 
naturalist,  a  trained  scientific  observer 
as  well  as  a  mighty  hunter,  and  no  mere 
hunter  can  ever  do  work  even  remotely 
approaching  ip  value  that  which  he  has 
done.  His  book  should  be  translated 
into  English  at  once."  Since  this  was 
written  Mr.  Schilling's  book  has  been 
translated  and  published  under  the  title 
"  Flashlights  in  the  Jungle  "  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.).  The  volume  contains 
what  is  probably  the  most  remarkable 
series  of  photographs  ever  made  of  wild 
animals  in  their  native  haunts.  The 
lion,  elephant,  girafTe,  rhinoceros,  hip- 
popotamus, zebra,  and  hyena,  monkeys, 
antelope,  jackals,  leopards,  and  many 
kinds  of  birds  are  the  subjects.  All  of 
them  Mr.  Schilling  has  hunted,  photo- 
graphed, studied,  and  killed,  often  at 
the  greatest  risk. 

A  third  volume  of  hunting  experiences, 
in  yet  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  is 
by  Caspar  Whitney,  the  editor  of  "The 
Outing  Magazine."  Mr.  Whitney  visited 
Siam,  Sumatra,  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
India  in  search  of  the  elephant,  rhinoce- 
ros, wild  boar,  buflfalcr,  and  tiger.  His 
book  is  entitled  "Jungle  Trails  and  Jungle 
People  "  (Scribner),  and  he  writes  quite 
as  much  of  the  country  in  which  he  hunted 
and  the  men  who  were  his  companions 
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and  helpers  (or  quite  as  often  hinderers) 
in  his  quest,  as  of  the  animals  he  was 
seeking.  His  descriptions  of  some  of 
his  guides  and  hunters  are  intensely 
diverting.  He  makes  very  real  the  life 
in  the  jungle,  with  no  companionship 
but  that  of  ignorant  natives,  the  eager 
intensity  of  the  tracking,  the  breathless 
suspense  when  the  g^ame  is  almost  within 
reach,  and  the  thrilling  final  moment 
when  a  careless  shot  may  bring  a  dan- 
gerous, perhaps  fatal,  charge  from  an 
infuriated  animal. 

Three  books  of  wild  life  very  similar 
in  their  general  treatment  are  "  Red 
Fox,"  by  Charles  G..D.  Roberts  (L.  C. 
Page  &  Co.),  "Animal  Heroes,"  by 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  (Scribner),  and 
"  Northern  Trails,"  by  William  J.  Long 
(Ginn  &  Co.).  Mr.  Roberts  has  written 
the  biography  of  a  red  fox  of  unusual 
streng^  and  cunning.  The  author  does 
not  pretend  that  all  the  incidents  and 
adventures  that  he  relates  ever  happened 
to  one  fox,  but  he  assures  the  reader 
that  each  one  has  happened  to  some  fox 
at  some  time,  and  that  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  single  fox  might  not  have 
experienced  all  of  them.  In  this  sense 
his  story  is  a  true  one,  and  probably 
gives  a  thoroughly  accurate  picture  of 
the  vicissitudes  of  fox  life.  In  any  case, 
the  picture  is  a  vivid  one,  and  Red  Fox 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  . 
in  all  the  annals  of  woods  life.  The 
many  illustrations  by  Charles  Livingston 
Bull  are  as  admirable  as  the  story  itself. 
Mr.  Thompson  Seton  has  written  another 
volume  of  animal  stories  in  his  well- 
known  style,  each  relating  the  history  of 
an  animal  of  unusual  attainments  among 
his  kind.  "  Animal  Heroes  "  (Scribner) 
is  the  title  of  the  book,  and  the  heroes 
are  a  wolf,  a  cat,  a  carrier  pigeon,  a  jack- 
rabbit,  a  lynx,  a  dog,  and  a  reindeer. 
Each  of  them  passes  through  harsh  ex- 
j)eriences  and  hazardous  adventures, 
generally  coming  out  unharmed  because 
of  his  superior  strength  and  craft.  The 
author  has  illustrated  the  book  with  ex- 
cellent full-page  drawings,  and  with  little 
sketches  on  every  page.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  latter  Mr.  Seton  has  attempted  to 
be  humorous,  with  deplorable  results. 

Mr.  Long's  book  is  also  a  collection 
of  stories  of  remarkable  animals.    They 


all  live  in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland. 
A  wolf,  a  polar  bear,  a  salmon,  a  wild 
goose,  and  a  reindeer  are  some  of  his 
people,  and  he  writes  picturesquely  of 
their  life  as  he  has  observed  it,  and  as 
he  has  been  told  of  it  by  hunters  and 
natives.  Some  naturalists  hold  that  Mr. 
Long's  stories  are  sometimes  a  little  too 
remarkable  to  be  easily  believed,  that 
he  sometimes  ascribes  too  much  intelli- 
gence and  feeling  to  his  animals  when 
their  actions  are  prbbably  the  result  of 
mere  instinct.  But  his  stories  have 
plenty  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  woods. 

In  "  Woodland  Babies  "  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.)  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz  tells  sim- 
ply and  clearly,  for  little  people,  how  the 
young  animals  of  various  kinds  spend 
the  early  months  of  their  lives,  how  they 
are  taken  care  of  by  their  mothers,  and 
how  they  learn  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties and  avoid  the  dangers  that  they 
meet  everywhere  in  the  woods.  The 
stories  should  not  only  prove  attractive 
to  children,  but  they  should  give  them 
much  interesting  information  about  the 
children  of  the  woods. 

"  Hector,"  by  Egerton  R.  Young 
(W.  A.  Wilde  Company),  purports  to  be 
die  autobiography  of  a  sledge-dog  in 
northwestern  Canada,  owned  by  a  mis- 
sionary. Mr.  Young  has  lived  long  in 
the  North,  and  knows  thoroughly  the 
life  and  .  characteristics  of  "  huskies." 
He  has  written  some  excellent  descrip- 
tions of  sledge-trips  and  other  character- 
istic experiences  of  that  frozen  countt}', 
but  his  book,  as  a  whole,  is  marred  by  a 
touch  of  sentimentality  and  a  tendency 
to  point  a  moral. 

"  Sa'  Zada  Tales,"  by  W.  A.  Fraser. 
are  stories  supposed  to  be  told  by  the 
animals  in  a  "  Zoo "  in  India.  The 
keeper,  Sa'  (or  Sahib)  Zada,  in  the  warm 
summer  nights  lets  the  animals  out  of 
their  cages,  and  brings  them  together  to 
tell  stories,  in  order  to  keep  them  from 
feeling  too  much  the  effects  of  the  heat 
Each  of  the  animals  in  turn  tells  of  his 
life  in  the  jungle  and  how  he  came  to 
be  captured  and  brought  to  Sa'  Zada. 
They  indulge  in  repartee  and  sometimes 
in  bad  temper,  but  they  are  on  the  whole 
a  happy  family,  united  by  their,  love  for 
their  keeper.  The  book  is  strikingly 
illustrated  by  Arthur  Heming. 
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Edith  Wharton 

By 
Louise  Collier  Willcox 


From  the  first, 
Mrs.  Wharton's 
noticeable  qual- 
ities were  dis- 
tinction and  ret- 
icence, qualities  so  nearly  negative  that 
they  might  have  had,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Meynell,  tenijity  as  their  defect, 
had  not  Mrs.  Wharton  advanced  steadily 
toward  vigor,  scope,  and  power.  The 
qualities  unquestionably  proved  to  be 
restraint  rather  than  limitation.  What 
one  took  into  account  in  the  beginning 
was  that  a  writer  had  come  who  was 
not  of  the  current  number,  who  had 
reversed  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
learned  to  write  before  she  wrote. 
There  was  in  the  first  short  story, 
"  Mrs.  Manstey's  View,"  a  commendable 
divergence  from  the  typical  magazine 
tale,  the  jaded  type  with  "  a  definite 
love  interest  and  a  happy  ending." 
There  was  no  love  interest,  and  the  fit- 
ting end  was  death.  This  in  itself  was 
enough  to  make  the  name  of  the  writer 
linger  in  the  memory  as  separate  from 
the  mass  of  young  candidates  for  fame 
who  seem  to  write  because  they  share 
the  view  ef  the  old-fashioned  Virginia 
lady  who,  upon  hearing  of  her  friend's 
sudden  impoverishment,  exclaimed : 
"  Penniless  ?  Is  she  ?  Why  doesn't  she 
write  ?"  Mrs.  Wharton  had  not  been 
handicapped  in  the  beginning  by  a  no- 
tion that  literature  is  made  out  of  the 
alphabet,  a  ten-cent  bottle  of  ink,  and  a 
ream  of  foolscap. 


Bom  in  New  York  in  1862,  Mrs. 
Wharton  was  the  granddaughter  of  Gen- 
eral Ebenezer  Stevens  of  Revolutionary 
fame,  and,  coming  of  distinguished  par- 
entage in  affluent  circumstances,  all  that 
careful  instruction,  travel,  and  cultivated 
surroundings  could  add  to  her  genius 
were  ready  to  hand.  As  one  may  easily 
surmise  from  the  stories,  much  of  her 
life  has  been  spent  in  Italy,  and  the 
bloom  of  an  easy  familiarity  with  great 
painting  and  architecture  is  everywhere 
discernible  upon  the  work.  Like  so 
many  people  who  attain  to  individual 
excellence,  she  was  spared  the  leveling 
process  of  regular  schooling,  and  was 
taught  by  private  tutors  here  and  abroad. 
A  very  early  familiarity  with  French, 
German,  and  Italian  gave  her  the  basis 
for  wide  reading,  and  when  she  came 
upon  Goethe  she  was  more  prepared 
than  the  average  to  take  to  heart  his 
counsels  of  perfection  and  reach  after  a 
high  and  effective  culture.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  to  Goethe  above  all  other  literary 
influences  that  Mrs.  Wharton  feels  in- 
debted. She  has  been  at  all  times  a 
diligent  reader  of  standard  fiction,  and 
her  taste  includes  George  Eliot,  the  ethi- 
cal teacher,  no  less  than  Flaubert,  the 
craftsman's  master.  Balzac,  Thackeray, 
Dickens,  and  Meredith  she  has  re-read 
so  frequently  that  she  contentedly  falls 
in  arrears  as  far  as  current  fiction  goes. 
Her  interest  in  biology  is  great,  and  in 
whatever  touches  upon  the  history  of 
human  thought. 
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In  1885  she  married  Edward  Wharton, 
of  Boston,  and  four  years  later  began 
contributing,  in  the  first  instance,  verse, 
and  later  stories,  to  "  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine." With  the  publication  of  "The 
Greater  Inclination  "  she  became  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with.  The  volume,  now 
in  its  sixth  edition,  marked  the  coming 
of  a  new  light.  If  Mrs.  Wharton  could 
not  hope  to  earn  the  easier  success  of 
Mrs.  Wilkins-Freeman,  it  was  only  be- 
cause her  field  was  wider,  her  grasp 
deeper,  and  her  work  capable  of  larger 
growth.  There  was  all  the  difference 
that  there  is  between  great  painting, 
however  early,  and  excellent  photog- 
raphy. If  one  says  that  in  the  first  vol- 
ume there  was  still  the  echo  of  the  pupil, 
it  is  quite  in  the  sense  that  one  labels  a 
great  Italian  master  as  pupil  of  Filippo, 
influenced  by  Leonardo.  No  work  can  be 
judged  without  some  knowledge  of  ante- 
cedents, and,  turn  back  as  we  will  toward 
original  sources,  every  visible  human 
product  has  its  anticipation  of  the  same 
trend  of  mind,  and  only  selection  and 
formation  are  fresh.  In  this  sense  one 
realized  as  one  laid  aside  "  The  Greater 
Inclination"  that  Mrs.  Wharton  was  a 
pupil  of  Henry  James,  influenced  by 
De  Maupassant,  or,  if  not  by  De  Mau- 
passant as  a  single  factor,  at  any  rate 
by  the  modem  French  psychological 
method  of  which  he  is  the  most  eminent 
exponent.  Yes,  Mr.  James,  it  was  evi- 
dent, had  been  industrious  overseer  in 
her  workshop.  She  had  caught  from 
him  the  particular  polish  of  the  phrase, 
the  value  of  the  untarnished  epithet,  and 
the  detached,  impersonal  manner.  Even 
the  motifs  of  the  stories,  the  portrait 
motif,  the  man-of-letters  milieu,  the  mid- 
dle-aged interest,  the  halting  loves  that 
missed  because  they  dissembled  too  long 
and  doubted,  because  they  had  not  the 
elementary  instinct  to  grasp  a  ready  fruit 
or  seize  a  quick  solution,  diese  set  Mrs. 
Wharton's  first  stories  apart  as  almost 
the  feminine  counterpart  to  "  The  Altar 
of  die  Dead,"  "The  Middle  Years," 
"  The  Lesson  of  the  Master,"  and  "  The 
Special  Tyi)e."  But  if  these  were  the 
tracks  of  Mr.  James,  the  inexorable 
truthfulness  of  line,  the  untempered  sense 
of  disillusionment,  the  stem  refusal  to 
accept  a  slight  and  easy  optimism  in  a 


world  so  apt  to  look  gray  to  the  inteU 
lectual  vision,  reminded  one  of  De  Mau- 
passant There  were  fire  and  passion 
and  revolt  in  the  way  Olive  Schreiner, 
in  the  only  one  of  her  books  that  counted, 
cried  out  upon  life  that  it  was  "  All  play — 
a  striving  and  a  striving,  and  an  ending 
in  nothing  I"  But  that  was  the  product 
of  a  remoter  and  a  cmder  civilization. 
The  blood  flowed  quietiy  in  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's veins.  It  was  neither  reproach 
nor  outcry,  only  a  patient  and  fixed 
acceptance  of  the  rent  veil  of  the  ideal, 
as  though  she  would  say,  "  No  complete 
triumph  anywhere;  no  noisy  exhilara- 
tion ;  no  easy  achievement  that  counts ; 
no  gain  for  which  we  must  not  pay  the 
legitimate  price."  One  by  one  in  these 
tales  the  writer  seems  to  pick  up  be- 
tween her  thumb  and  finger  the  little 
human  aspiration,  scan  it  critically,  and 
ruthlessly  pinch  out  its  glory  and  throw 
away  the  ashes.  If  the  method  had  not 
the  cynicism  and  the  harshness  of  De 
Maupassant,  it  had  all  his  unswerving 
deference  to  truth,  and  one  could  fancy 
Mrs.  Wharton  looking  on  at  life  with 
the  same  impartial  gaze,  unconscious  of 
selection,  and  saying,  "  As  I  have  seen 
I  have  told." 

In  this  volume  of  earlier  work  in  which 
we  are  still  best  able  to  trace  the  puiHl 
stage,  we  have  first  of  all  that  exquisite 
story  of  "  The  Muse's  Tragedy,"  the  tale 
of  a  woman  whose  whole  life  had  been 
made  out  of  the  fact  that  a  great  poet 
had  loved  her  and  dedicated  his  books 
to  her.  The  world  looked  upon  her  as 
a  supreme  inspiration,  as  hallowed  by 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  of  the  children 
of  men  had  given  her  a  complete  devo- 
tion. It  is  after  his  death,  when  a  younger 
writer  comes  to  get  data  about  the  poet's 
life  from  her,  that  she  lets  him  see  how 
empty  the  position  was;  how  she  had 
never  been  anything  but  a  critical  sense 
and  a  comfortable  hearth  for  a  great  man. 
Behind  the  aspect  presented  to  the  worid 
there  was  neither  warmth  nor  reality. 
With  the  completest  intellectual  sympa- 
thy, she  had  lived  without  having  die 
emotions  touched,  so  that  knowledge  of 
life  coming  late  to  her  was  mainly  die 
measure  of  all  she  had  missed.  "A 
Coward  "  is  in  its  pitilessness  a  tnie  De 
Maupassant  theme.    It  gives  the  miser- 
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able  story  of  a  man  whose  youthful  ideal 
was  courage,  but  who  in  a  moment  of 
nervous  trepidation  forsook  a  sick  com- 
rade in  an  earthquake.  A  long,  dull  life 
of  remorse  was  never  broken  by  a  second 


verance  could  condone  for  impulsive 
failure.  "  The  Pelican "  touched  with 
grim  humor  the  theme  of  a  woman  who, 
with  an  insane  thirst  for  notoriety,  lec- 
tured at  summer  resorts  and  small  towns 


EDITH    WHARTO.N 


chance  for  heroism,  and  though  he  spent 
his  life  in  paying  off  slowly  year  by  year 
a  debt  for  which  he  was  not  legally  re- 
sponsible, and  bearing  the  reproaches  of 
a  fretful  wife  and  graceless  daughter,  he 
had  no  elated  sense  that  obscure  perse- 


on  all  conceivable  subjects,  nominally 
to  supp>ort  and  educate  a  little  son,  until 
the  son  turns  upon  her,  a  bearded  and 
prosperous  Western  merchant,  and  ex- 
poses the  pitiful  fraud  of  her  excuse  and 
her  pathetic  clinging  to  the  little  rag  of 
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prominence.  "The  Belated  Souls"  is 
the  tale  of  a  man  and  woman  who  under- 
took to  defy  convention  only  to  find 
themselves  yearning  upon  the  outskirts 
of  society  for  the  respectability  they  once 
scorned.  "  The  Twilight  of  the  God  " 
brings  about  the  meeting  of  a  woman 
with  her  ideal  after  a  ten  years'  separa- 
tion. "  I  used  to  climb  to  the  thought 
of  you,"  she  tells  him.  But,  meeting 
again,  she  finds  that  she  has  sacrificed 
her  life  and  her  happiness,  not  to  the 
abstract  law  of  righteousness  which  she 
respected,  but  to  his  dread  of  a  scene 
with  another  woman.  "The  Portrait" 
owes  some  of  its  interest,  as  the  earlier 
taies  often  did,  to  the  large  area  of  modem 
life  upon  which  Mrs.  Wharton  draws  for 
material.  Although  doubtless  too  fine 
an  artist  to  do  direct  portraiture  in  any 
case,  it  is  as  impossible  not  to  make 
attributions  to  her  stories  as  it  is  to  Mr. 
James's.  All  the  detail  about  the  painter 
with  the  detective  abilities  for  man's 
meannesses  inevitably  turns  one  to  that 
master  hand  that  flashed  out  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Natural  Portrait  Gallery  the 
petty  pride  and  vanity  of  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore. 

In  "  The  Touchstone  "  we  see  Mrs. 
Wharton  moving  on,  concentrating  upon 
a  longer  theme  and  enlarging  her  canvas. 
As  in  the  whole  volume  of  tales  pub- 
lished under  the  title  "Crucial  In- 
stances," there  is  a  definite  advance,  for, 
if  life  is  still  painted  rather  g^ay  in  tone, 
there  is  introduced  into  each  conception 
some  tiny  fragment  of  gain  got  from  the 
long  discipline  of  pain.  It  may  be  that 
where  life  moves  as  gently  as  it  does 
under  Mrs.  Wharton's  hand,  the  great 
reactions  cannot  throb,  so  that  that 
intensity  of  joy  which  is  the  rebound 
from  keen  suffering  has  no  chance ;  or  it 
may  be,  as  the  author  herself  profoundly 
suggests,  that  the  saddest  thing  about 
sorrow  is  that  it  deadens  the  capacity 
for  happiness.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
still  the  predilection  for  somber  tints, 
until  it  seems  at  times  like  a  physical 
shrinking  from  the  sight,  in  all  its  glar- 
ing cruelty,  of  the  meagemess  and  igno- 
bleness  of  most  existences.  This  tale, 
although  it  fills  a  volume,  is  but  a  long 
short  story,  and  yet  here  Mrs.  Wharton 
shows  for  the  first  time  the  touch  of  the 


master.     No  one  reading  it  could  ques- 
tion her  control  of  her  material.   It  is  as 
subtle  and  as  penetrating  as  Mr.  James's 
tales,  but  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  woman's 
thought  and  emotion  as  only  woman's 
work    could.     The    plot    plays  among 
two  women  and  two  men,  with  a  blurred 
background  of  society,  people  who  move 
to  the  front  and  comment  like  a  Greek 
chorus  when  it  is  necessary  to  see  the 
action  from    an    outside  point.     First, 
there  is  the  dead  woman  of  genius,  still 
ruling  the  little  section  of  life  she  has 
left ;  and  here  we  have  set  before  us  all 
the  fatal  tendency  of  the  immortals,  from 
Aurora  down,  to  j)our  out  upon  the  un- 
listening  ears  of    a  perfectly  common- 
place  and   obtuse   mortal  a  wealth   of 
thought  he  could  never  grasp,  a  rush  of 
tenderness  that  overwhelmed  him,  and  a 
generosity  he  was  too  thick-skinned  to 
recognize.     There  is  the  beautiful  wife 
with  her  restrained,  unexpressed  spirit- 
ual insight,  and  a  friend  who  doubles  the 
plot  by  knowing  the  husband's  treachery 
and  adoring  the  wife.    The  tour  dtjone 
in  the  book  is  the  way  in  which  Ma>" 
garet  Aubyn,  although  dead  at  the  c  .-fin- 
ing, dominates  and  pervades  the  acuon. 
Her    half-neglected    and    half-desp.  ed 
love  for  Glennard  still  controls  not  jnly 
his  life  but  his  spirit.     The  sale  of  her 
letters,  the  poor,  unloved  love-ietters  of 
the  most  famous  woman  of  the  age,  pro- 
vides him  with   the   money  to  marry. 
The  taunts  of  the  public  at  the  hidden 
culprit  who  could  be  guilty  of  handing 
them  over  to  the  world,  the  concealment, 
the  shame,  the  fear  of  his  wife's  discov- 
ery, eat  through  his  obtuseness  and  ulti- 
mately endow  him  with  insight  into  his 
own  inadequacy  and  a  remorse  which  b 
the   renewing  of    his  soul    and   which 
finally  unites  him  to  his  wife  in  a  real 
bond  of  shame  and  regeneration. 

"  It's  strange,"  Glennard  says  to  his 
wife  at  the  close, "  she  wished  the  best  for 
me  so  often  and  now  at  last  it's  through 
her  that  it's  come  to  me.  But  for  her 
I  should  never  have  known  you.  ...  I 
took  everything  from  her — everything 
even  to  the  poor  shelter  of  loyalty  she 
trusted  to — the  only  thing  I  could  have 
left  her ;  I  took  everything  from  her ;  I 
deceived  her;  I  despoiled  her;  I  destroyed 
her  —and  she's  given  me  you  in  return  I" 
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And  his  wife  replied,  "  It  isn't  that 
she's  given  me  to  you — she's  given  ^^w  to 
yourself.  .  .  .  That's  worth  suffering  for, 
worth  dying  for,  to  a  woman ;  that's  the 
gift  she  wished  to  give  1" 

"  Ah,"  he  cried,  "  but  woe  to  him  by 
whom  it  Cometh  I  What  did  I  ever  give 
her  ?" 

"The  happiness  of  giving,"  she  re- 
plied. 

This  is  keen  insight  into  the  sacrifice 
which  is  and  ever  will  be  the  actual 
nature  of  woman's  love,  and  into  that 
law  of  immortality  by  which  all  true 
love  works  on  visibly  from  unseen 
heights,  as  vital  after  death  as  in  life. 

"  The  Valley  of  Decision,"  which  fol- 
lowed, showed  Mrs.  Wharton  from  the 
scholarly  side.  Her  intimate  knowledge 
of  Italy  was  seen  in  the  "  Italian  Gar- 
dens "  and "  Italian  Backgrounds," doubt- 
less both  of  them  studies  by  the  way  for 
the  great  Italian  novel.  With  a  schol- 
ar's exactitude  and  precision,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  detail,  she  recon- 
structed the  political  and  artistic  situ- 
ation of  Italy  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  plot  is  rather 
a  negligible  quantity  in  this  book,  and 
character-drawing  is  subordinated  to  the 
presentation  of  an  epoch  and  a  historic 
moment.  One  feels,  despite  the  unques- 
tioned fineness  of  the  novel,  that  the 
author  would  have  gained  in  vitality  by 
remaining  on  her  native  heath.  French 
writers,  who  always  have  a  lesson  in 
technique  to  give,  are  a  home-staying  set, 
and  instinctively  turn  to  the  native  soil  for 
subjects.  If  one  except  the  work  of  Meri- 
m^e  and  Flaubert's  "  Salammbo,"  few 
fine  French  novels  have  wandered  into 
foreign  lands  for  themes.  Exactly  what 
the  loss  is  it  is  hard  to  say.  No  first- 
rank  writer  can  rely  wholly  upon  the 
transcript  of  personal  experience  for  a 
novel,  and  yet  a  novel  largely  constructed 
from  book  knowledge  instead  of  imme- 
diate observation  rarely  fails  to  impress 
one  as  lacking  vigor.  There  is,  again,  a 
question  whether  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  still-pulsed,  unresentful  sadness 
which  Mrs.  Wharton  lends  her  hero  was 
already  a  common  enough  fact  to  be 
typical.  That  insistent  sense  of  the  nar- 
rowness of  human  destiny,  the  paralyzing 
effect  of  a  too  far-sighted  vision,  is,  after 


all,  the  specific  disease  of  a  later  cen- 
tury. Here  and  there,  all  along  the 
march  of  literature,  stand  out  the  doubt- 
ers, from  the  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  down  ; 
but  it  was  after  the  quiescence  of  the 
storm-and-stress  period  that  world-weari- 
ness became  an  epidemic,  and  men  like 
Obermann  and  Amiel  and  their  kin 
abounded. 

Here  we  come,  too,  to  the  question 
whether  in  a  supreme  novelist  anything 
can  take  the  place  of  burning  convic- 
tion. One  is  confronted  in  such  a  state- 
ment, of  course,  by  that  Cambridge  senior 
wrangler  who,  having  dutifully  plbdded 
through  the  whole  of  Shakespeare',  com- 
plained, "  But  I  don't  see  what  he's 
trying  to  prove  I"  And  yet  even  in 
Shakespeare  there  is  conviction — the 
conviction,  ever  strengthening  in  the 
later  work,  of  law,  of  the  inevitable  link- 
ing of  cause  and  effect,  the  conviction 
that  nobility  and  disinterestedness  will 
lead  on  to  wisdom  and  reconciliation. 

Mere  disillusion  is  hardly  enough. 
Like  doubt,  it  is  the  beginning  and  not 
the  end  of  a  process.  Great  genius,  like 
great  virtue,  remains,  in  the  last  analysis, 
essentially  childlike.  Its  faith,  its  inter- 
est, is  naive — unproven  and  yet  worthy 
to  die  for  with  glad  acclaim  and  the  full 
conviction  that  no  work  begun  shall 
ever  pause  for  death. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  Mrs. 
Wharton's  last  book,  "The  House  of 
Mirth."  It  would  be  impertinent  to  speak 
of  this  book  as  the  book  of  the  year, 
for  it  bears  no  more  relation  to  current 
fiction  than  does  "  The  Egoist"  or  "  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss."  The  environment 
is  one  which  Mrs.  Wharton  was  particu- 
larly suited  to  draw.  It  is  rare  enough 
that  an  author  arises  from  the  ranks  of 
the  gay  aristocratic  set,  but  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton sets  forth  her  own  class  here  with 
the  precision  of  genius  and  the  relentless- 
ness  of  fate.  Lily  Bart,  the  fascinating 
heroine  of  this  book,  fails,  but  not  be- 
cause she  is  bad,  nor  yet  because  she  is 
unscrupulous,  but  because,  standing  alone 
upon  one  of  the  most  dangerous  pinnacles 
of  modem  life,  she  ignored  the  minor 
rules  of  the  game.  Her  friend  said  of 
her  that  she  prepared  her  ground  for 
success  and  sowed  her  seed  with  infinite 
pains  and  trouble,  but  when  it  came  to 
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the  moment  when  she  should  have  har- 
vested, she  was  apt  to  forget  and  go  off 
on  a  picnic.  But  the  nobility  in  her 
allowed  her  to  escape  living  and  dying 
as  lesser  souls  have  done  in  a  mere 
dreary  protest  against  a  dingy  fate.  She 
was  reserved  for  what  is  perhaps,  after 


Maurice 
Hewlett 


Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett  is  a 
striking  refutation  of  the 
well-worn  statement  that 
the  age  is  wholly  com- 
mercial and  has  lost  the  last  trace  of 
distinction  of  style  or  taste ;  for  the 
author  of  "  The  Fool  Errant "  is  not  only 
the  most  uncompromising  of  romanticists, 
but  he  is  also  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  of  contemporary  writers  of  fiction. 
The  apparition  of  an  Oxford  man  who 
has.something  of  Boccaccio  and  more  of 
Spenser  in  him,  holding  the  attention  of 
the  modem  money-getters  while  he  weaves 
the  spell  of  the  Middle  Age,  of  Italy,  of 
romantic  Scotland  about  them,  would 
strike  terror  into  the  votaries  of  any 
other  cult  less  jauntily  ignorant  of 
human  conditions  to-day  and  of  that 
deep  and  passionate  human  feeling  out 
of  which  the  greatest  art  issues  than  the 
habitual  decriers  of  their  time.  The 
English  have  always  been  a  practical, 
executive  people,  but  they  have  always 
had  Bedes,  Chaucers,  Spensers,  Words- 
worths,  Shelleys,  Brownings,  Swinbumes ; 
men  of  vision,  spiritual  passion,  lovers  of 
ideal  beauty.  Mr.  Hewlett  is  quite  as 
distinctly  English  as  Mr.  Kipling,  and 
quite  as  much  of  his  time  as  Mr.  Hardy. 
He  shuns  publicity,  and  is  aware  of 
the  difference  between  newspaper  repu- 
tation and  fame.  No  writer  as  widely 
read  as  he  can  wholly  escape  the  desire 
to  know  what  manner  of  man  he  is,  but 
he  avoids  as  far  as  possible  that  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  and  much  sought  for 
place, "  the  public  eye."  Popularity  has 
been  with  him,  it  may  be  suspected,  an 
incident,  not  an  object.  Bom  in  Lon- 
don in  1861,  and  still  in  his  early  prime, 
he  comes  of  a  family  of  lawyers ;  but  it 
is  significant  that  both  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  were  much  given  to  the 
study  of  "  black-letter  "  law,  in  which  a 
vast  amount  of  romance  survives  for 
those  who  have  a  genius  for  excavation. 


all,  when  seen  from  a  great  enough  dis- 
tance, the  finest  destiny,  namely,  to  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
spirit  and  to  have  died  a  tragic  death. 

This  book  sets  Mrs.  Wharton  among 
the  novelists  whose  work  must  be  counted 
into  the  sum  of  English  literature. 


At  nineteen  he  left  Oxford,  carrying 
with  him  much  of  that  ripeness  and  rich- 
ness of  taste  which  the  best  Oxford  men 
receive,  and  with  no  smell  of  academic 
dryness  and  aridity  on  his  garments. 
The  study  of  law  in  London  eng^aged  his 
attention  for  a  time,  but  did  not  touch 
his  deeper  interests.  He  married  in 
1880,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  two 
years  later.  What  now  appears  to  have 
been  the  good  fortune  of  impaired  health 
took  him  to  Italy  not  long  after;  and 
that  land  of  magical  beauty  brought  him 
face  to  face  with  himself,  and  told  his 
fortune  to  him  in  unmistakable  terms: 
he  was  to  be  an  artist,  not  a  law>'er. 
Lowell,  who — like  Bryant  and  a  host  of 
men  of  letters — studied  law  in  his  youth, 
was  once  present  at  a  public  dinner  at 
which  a  speaker  said  that  law  was  not  a 
trade  but  a  profession  of  high  public 
importance,  and  to  be  a  lawyer  was  to 
hold  a  public  office.  The  poet  remarked 
later  that  in  his  experience  the  law  was 
an  office  and  nothing  more.  It  requires 
some  straining  of  the  imagination  to 
think  of  Mr.  Hewlett  as  a  lawyer ;  but 
there  are  qualities  in  his  work  which 
suggest  not  only  legal  training  but  cer- 
tain legal  aptitudes :  tenacity,  ingenuity, 
subtlety  in  unfolding  a  train  of  reason- 
ing, grip  on  formal  processes.  There 
are  chapters  in  the  "  Queen's  Quair " 
which  involve  not  only  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  Scotch  history,  but  something  of 
the  penetrating  tenacity  of  the  Scotch 
lawyer. 

A  slender  man;  with  clear-cut  fea- 
tures ;  a  keen,  somewhat  cold  eye,  with 
a  hint  of  veiled  intensity  in  it ;  carefully 
but  not  too  well  dressed ;  quiet  and  cour- 
teous in  manner,  but  somewhat  reserved 
and  with  a  touch  of  what  "  Punch,"  in 
a  witty  characterization  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  called  "  you-be-dainned- 
ness,"  Mr.  Hewlett  suggests  the  writer 
of  keen,  cool  intelligence  rather  than  of 
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imaginative  fervor,  of  sensuous  enjoy- 
ment of  beauty,  of  the  romantic  temper 
in  its  most  uncompromising  form.  He 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  thoroughly  well- 
bred  stock-broker  or  a  cultivated  lawyer 
of  literary  tastes.  His  talk  is  equally 
free  from  any  suggestion  of  the  pro- 
fessional man  of  letters.  It  is  very 
direct,  trenchant,  slightly  though  not 
superciliously  critical.  I9  answer  to 
questions  he  speaks  simply  and  frankly 
about  his  work;  but  autobiography  is 
not  his  favorite  conversational  vein.  He 
strikes  the  listener  as  a  fastidious,  self- 
contained  man;  absorbed  in  his  work 
and  confident  of  the  soundness  of  his 
aims ;  tireless  in  getting  at  the  fact  for 
the  sake  of  the  temperament  which  it 
expresses;  rigorously  exacting  of  him- 
self in  the  matter  of  craftsmanship ;  and 
indifferent  both  to  praise  and  to  criti- 
cism unless  it  shows  clear  intelligence  of 
his  aims;  a  man,  in  a  word,  of  rare 
qualities  of  imagination  and  an  intense 
lover  and  practitioner  of  art,  who  stands 
firmly  on  his  feet,  never  confuses  his 
dreams  with  realities,  is  possessed  by  his 
subject  but  possesses  the  methods  and 
means  of  dealing  with  it  for  the  highest 
effectiveness ;  a  visionary  with  a  business 
instinct,  an  artist  who  has  an  uncommon 
amount  of  good  sense. 

It  is  only  ten  years  since  his  first  book, 
"  Earthwork  Out  of  Tuscany,"  was  pub- 
lished ;  a  record  of  observation  and 
insight  of  so  fine  a  quality  that  many 
readers  found  delight  in  it  without  sus- 
pecting its  real  object.  There  was  a 
certain  fascination  in  the  indirectness  of 
the  treatment;  even  those  who  were 
occasionally  aware  that  they  were  moving 
about  in  "worlds  not  realized"  found 
those  worlds  mysteriously  agreeable. 
The  book  struck  the  keynote  of  Mr. 
Hewlett's  career  as  it  revealed  the  tem- 
pter of  his  mind.  It  is  a  penetrating 
study  of  the  Tuscan  art  at  the  roots 
because  it  is  an  extraordinary  divination 
of  Tuscan  character.  This  prose  excur- 
sion into  a  past  which  survives  not  only 
in  visible  monuments  but  in  invisible 
instincts,  passions,  and  ways  of  looking 
at  life,  was  followed  by  "  Pan  and  the 
Young  Shepherd,"  an  idyl  of  the  good 
old  kind,  but  wholly  free  from  the  pallor 
and  ansemia  which  give  such  revivals  of 


old  poetic  forms  a  spectral,  moon-stricken 
aspect.  There  was  the  charm  of  the 
pastoral  life,  the  ancient  beauty  of  dusky 
wood  and  flower-strewn  meadow;  but 
there  was  also  full-blooded  life.  There 
were  touches  of  artifice,  forcings  of  the 
note,  reinforcement  of  the  exhausted 
springs  by  barely  concealed  pipe-lines ; 
but  there  were  originality,  freshness  of 
feeling,  and  vividness  of  style. 

With  the  publication  of  "  The  Forest 
Lovers  "  Mr.  Hewlett  stood  out  distincdy 
from  his  contemporaries,  and  caught  the 
attention  of  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
Nothing  could  have  been  further  re- 
moved from  the  immediate  interest  of 
the  present  generation  than  this  prose 
story  which  touched  the  springs  of 
romance  with  the  quiet  assurance  of  a 
fifteenth-century  writer,  and  dealt  with 
elemental  passions  as  frankly  as  they 
were  dealt  with  in  the  Middle  Agjes. 
There  were  traces  of  artificiality  in  the 
style,  touches  of  that  preciosity  which  is 
the  besetting  temptation  of  fastidious 
writers  dealing  with  themes  or  using 
methods  somewhat  outside  the  sympathy 
of  their  readers;  there  were,  too,  pas- 
sages in  which  the  sensuousness  was  too 
self-conscious ;  but  there  was  also  a 
quality  of  imagination  rare  in  any  kind 
of  writing,  and  exceptionally  rare  in 
English  fiction.  The  "  Little  Novels  of 
Italy  "  contained  two  or  three  master- 
pieces, full  of  the  intoxication  of  the 
senses  blended  with  passionate  love  of 
beauty  and  joy  in  the  possession  of 
genius  which  gave  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance such  vitality  both  of  good  and 
evil.  In  two  of  these  tales  Mr.  Hewlett 
comes  very  near  Boccaccio,  not  only  in 
the  charm  of  his  style  but  in  his  freedom. 
That  he  is  at  times  sensuous  beyond 
wholesome  limits  must  be  frankly  con- 
fessed. He  would  be  quick  to  scorn  any 
evasion  or  make  any  defense  on  that 
score.  He  believes  as  deeply  as  did  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Renaissance  in 
the  power  and  place  of  passion,  and  in 
that  he  is  entirely  right.  Nothing  has 
wrought  more  mischief  in  life  and  in 
literature  than  the  unwholesome,  un- 
natural, and  misguided  condemnation 
and  dismissal  to  obscure  and  obscene 
places  of  instincts  and  desires  in  which 
and  with  which  the  creative  energy  of  the 
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race  has  been  rooted  and  mysteriously 
involved  since  the  banning  of  history. 
Mr.  Hewlett's  offending  lies  less  in  his 
frankness  than  in  his  occasional  over- 
emphasis, his  relish  for  dealing  with 
wholesome  things  apart  from  the  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  which  conse- 
crate them.  The  reticence  of  English- 
speaking  peoples  is  sometimes  prudish 
and  sometimes  Pharisaic ;  but  it  is  based 
on  an  instinct  sound  alike  in  morals  and 
in  art ;  and  on  all  accounts,  if  a  choice 
were  imperative,  it  is  better  for  society 
and  for  literature  than  the  nakedness  of 
speech  of  some  of  the  Latin  peoples. 

"  Richard  Yea-and-Nay  "  and  "  The 
Queen's  Quair"  show  a  thoroughness 
and  deftness  of  construction  which  are 
the  expression  in  art  of  pure  intellectual 
force  of  a  very  high  order.  The  texture 
of  the  first  has  the  richness  of  an  old 
tapestry,  and  produces  much  of  the  same 
effect;  the  second  is  a  searching  and 
merciless  interpretation  of  one  of  those 
children  of  passion  whose  fate  it  is  to 
involve  those  whom  they  love  and  those 
whom  they  hate  in  a  common  tragedy, 
and  to  uncover  in  themselves  generous 
and  base  motives  in  such  baffling  com- 
binations as  to  set  in  motion  passionate 
and  interminable  discussion.  The  story 
is  overloaded  with  history ;  but  that  it 
is  a  story  at  all,  with  beginning,  dramatic 
unfolding,  and  tragic  climax,  is  an  extraor- 
dinary achievement ;  while  as  a  piece  of 
portraiture  it  is  littie  short  of  a  work  of 
g^enius. 

In  his  latest  story,  "The  Fool  Er- 
rant," Mr.  Hewlett  has  made  a  study  of 
Italy  in  the  late  afterglow  of  the  Renais- 
sance, less  dramatic  than  these  longer 
tales,  but  showing  extraordinary  intimacy 
with  the  people  and  the  country,  and  a 


bold  disregard  of  the  aid  of  a  plot 
Nothii^  more  original  has  come  from 
his  pen  than  this  audacious  modem 
rendering  of  "  Joseph  Andrews  "  in  the 
dress  of  the  seventeenth  century;  this 
hilarious  vagabondage  on  the  open  road 
with  all  sorts  of  disreputable  people,  but 
with  the  immense  relish  of  youth,  the 
open  country,  the  patience  of  a  great 
love,  and  the  rich  picturesqueness  of  a 
life  that  held  together,  with  childlike 
unconsciousness,  the  forms  of  religion 
and  the  practices  of  the  devil. 

Those  who  value  Mr.  Hewlett's  work 
for  its  rare  qualities  will  rejoice  in  the 
disappearance  from  "  The  Fool  Errant " 
of  those  occasional  touches  of  preciosity, 
those  far-fetched  similes,  those  strained 
uses  of  words,  that  marred  the  style  of 
the  earlier  books.  He  has  no  need  of 
the  artifices  of  writers  to  whom  nature 
has  given  fastidiousness  without  power ; 
and  he  has  a  force  and  vitality  which 
deliver  him  from  the  slough  of  languor 
into  which  Pater  fell  at  times.  The 
pictorial  energy  of  his  imagination,  rein- 
forced by  a  rare  faculty  of  assimilation ; 
the  fullness  of  his  human  interest  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  leads  him  to 
dramatic  situations ;  the  magic  of  atmos- 
phere which  he  can  evoke  at  will;  his 
genius  for  the  romantic :  these  qualities 
put  him  in  the  way  of  doing  work  of  the 
highest  quality  in  a  field  in  which  he  is 
almost  without  competitors ;  they  make 
him  also  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
writers  of  his  time.  The  new  edition  of 
his  works  in  ten  volumes,  in  a  style 
uniform  with  the  dignified  and  taste- 
ful editions  of  Arnold  and  Pater,  is  a 
formal  recognition  of  Mr.  Hewlett's 
entrance  into  the  circle  of  standard  au- 
thors. 


The  Author 

of ''The 

Divine  Fire" 


Miss  May  Sinclair, 
the  author  of  that 
remarkable  novel, 
"  The  Divine  Fire," 
in  which,  among 
other  things,  she 
has  vividly  realized  both  a  genuine  poet 
and  an  editor  who  becomes  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  the  spirit  of  commercialism 
in  literature,  is  now  a  visitor  in  America. 
While  she  does  not  belong  to  our  country 


by  birth,  we  have  two  strong  claims  upon 
her,  for  it  was  in  an  American  periodical, 
"The  New  Worid"  of  December,  1893, 
that  her  first  prose  article  appeared.  It 
was  entitled  "  The  Ethical  Import  of 
Idealism."  Probably  our  greater  claim  is 
that  we  first  recognized  the  high  quality 
of  her  work,  for  until  America's  cordial 
reception  of  her  "  Divine  Fire  "  she  had 
remained  among  the  vast  number  of  but 
slightly  known  authors.     Speculation  as 
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to  why  this  distinguished  novel,  which 
had  but  a  "  success  of  esteem  "  in  her 
native  country,  should  be  loved  here  by 
both  critics  and  people  is  interesting. 
At  least  two  explanations  have  been 
offered  by  people  of  no  small  experience 
in  publishing.  The  first  thought  it  was 
our  democracy  that  made  the  successful 
struggle  of  the  poet  Rickman  against 
great  obstacles  peculiarly  appeal  to  us, 
and  the  second  that  it  was  the  growing 
tendency  among 
the  better-informed 
Americans  to  gain 
wherever  possible 
either  culture  or 
profit  as  well  as 
amusement  from 
their  reading. 

She  was  bom  at 
Rock  Ferry  in  Che- 
shire, and  has  lived, 
as  her  books  show, 
in  various  parts 
of  England.  The 
county  of  Devon 
she  knows  particu- 
larly well,  and  Har- 
mouth,  where  many 
of  the  scenes  of 
"The  Divine  Fire" 
are  laid,  is  Sid- 
mouth  in  South 
Avon.  Of  herself 
she  writes:  "I  have 
lived  a  very  quiet 
life  in  the  country 
until  the  last  nine 
years.  I  can  think 
best  in  the  country 
and  work  best  in 
town — the  former, 
strange  as  it  may 
seem,  offers  too 
many  distractions. 
I  have  never  been  out  of  England,  except 
for  an  occasional  short  visit  to  Ireland." 

For  the  last  nine  years  Miss  Sinclair 
has  made  her  home  in  or  near  London. 
While  her  work  shows  that  she  jwssesses 
an  unusual  amount  of  classical  and  gen- 
eral scholarship,  she  has  had  very  little 
education  in  the  technical  sense.  She 
studied  at  a  private  school  for  one  year, 
and  at  the  Ladies'  College,  Cheltenham, 
for  another  year.     Beyond  this  she  had 
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no  help  except  in  her  own  reading.  This 
was  by  preference  from  the  Greek  classics 
and  from  the  wealth  of  Elizabethan 
literature.  Her  literary  life  began  by 
the  writing  of  verse.  Two  volumes  of 
poetry  were  published  in  1887  and  1890 
respectively,  and  she  has  contributed 
sonnets  to  the  magazines  at  various 
times.  Experiments  in  blank  verse  drama, 
which  were  not  carried  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  may  have  given  her 
practice  in  the 
writing  of  dialogue 
and  in  the  planning 
of  a  story,  and  so 
made  the  transi- 
tion to  novel-writ- 
ing less  difficult. 

Her  story  is  the 
old  one  of  suc- 
cess after  years 
of  plucky  fighting. 
None  of  her  former 
books  —  "  Audrey 
Craven,"  "  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ne\'ill  Ty- 
son," and  "Two 
Sides  of  a  Ques- 
tion "  (though  the 
last  named  y.-zs 
lavishly  praised 
by  some  review- 
ers in  England) — 
brought  herany  ap- 
preciable returns ; 
and  before  the  suc- 
cess of  "  The  Di- 
vine Fire  "  changed 
the  aspect  of 
things,  she  had  to 
review  other  peo- 
ple's books  and 
make  translations. 
Regarding  her 
next  book  Miss  Sin- 
clair will  say  little,  except  that  she  means 
to  start  it  shortly  after  her  return  to  Eng- 
land, which  she  expects  will  be  soon  after 
Christmas.  It  may  be  finished  by  the  end 
of  next  summer.  We  say  "  may  be,"  for 
there  were  seven  years  between  the  com- 
mencement and  finishing  of  "  The  Divine 
Fire,"  five  years  of  which,  however,  were 
an  interlude,  during  which  she  did  shorter 
books,  which  meant  less  strain.  She  is 
an    uncommonly  conscientious    writer, 
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and  finds  no  one  less  easy  to  please  than 
herself.  She  often  works  eight  hours  a 
day,  but  her  daily  output  is  compara- 
tively small,  varying  from  six  hundred  to 
six  words.  She  says,  "  I  work  hard  at 
all  my  novels,  especially  with  regard  to 
style.  Each  character  has  to  be  thought 
out,  to  be  alive  and  present  to  me,  before 
I  can  begin.  I  sketch  out  the  whole 
book  first,  carefully,  and  each  chapter 
separately,  before  writing  a  line.  There- 
fore, as  the  whole  is  before  me  more  or 
less,  it  doesn't  matter  where  I  begin  a 
novel.  I  frequently  begin  in  the  middle. 
I  write  sometimes  rapidly,  sometimes  at 
a  snail's  pace.  I  have  no  regular  methods 
of  work,  no  theories  of  art,  no  test  of 
it  except  excellence  of  style  and  con- 
struction, and  truth  to  life — the  latter 
the  supreme  test." 

With  Miss  Sinclair  it  is  never  a  ques- 
tion of  finding  a  plot  for  a  prospective 
novel,  but  a  matter  of  selecting  one  from 
the  many  that  are  continually  suggesting 
themselves  to  her  mind.  "  At  present," 
she  says,  "  I  have  the  schemes  of  no  less 
than  six  books  almost  completely  thought 
out,  and  the  vague  outlines  of,  I  should 
say,  twenty-five  more  are  clamoring  for 
attention."     Ordinarily  that  would  be  a 


rather  alarming  statement,  but  in  this 
case  the  survival  of  the  fittest  may  be 
awaited  with  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  public. 

A  nearly  complete  list  of  Miss  Sin- 
clair's writings,  as  g^ven  by  herself,  is  as 
follows  :  "  I  first  began  to  write  novels 
when  I  settled  in  London  nine  years 
ago.  Before  that  I  wrote  nothing  but 
verse  and  philosophic  criticism.  My 
first  published  prose  article  came  out  in 
an  American  review,  '  The  New  World,' 
in  December,  1903,  on  the  'Ethical  Im- 
port of  Idealism.'  I  began  to  write 
when  I  was  nine  years  old,  but  strongly 
suppressed  all  my  juvenilia.  My  first 
volume  of  verse,  '  Hakiketas  and  Other 
Poems,'  published  by  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  in  1887,  was  fol- 
lowed by  '  Essays  in  Verse '  (same  pub- 
lishers) in  1890.  Sonnets  and  verses 
appeared  in  various  magazines  between 
1 893  and  1 895.  My  first  novel, '  Audrey 
Craven '  (Blackwood),  published  in  1897, 
was  followed  by  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevill 
Tyson,'  1898,  'Two  Sides  of  a  Ques- 
tion' (Constable),  1901,  and  'The  Di- 
vine Fire,'  1 904.  A  few  short  stories  ap- 
peared in  '  Macmillan's,'  '  Blackwood's,' 
and  '  Temple  Bar.' " 


Gilbert  Keith 
Chesterton 

By 
George  Perry  Morris 


Comparison  be- 
tween Mr.  Ches- 
terton and  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson 
on  the  physical 
side  has  been 
comparison  ends, 
who  distrusted 
Chesterton 
bom  out  of 


made.  There  the 
Johnson  was  a  Tory 
democracy  and  the  people, 
is  an  old-fashioned  Liberal 
time.  Johnson  spoke  sense  in  a  straight- 
forward way  understood  of  all  men. 
His  spades  were  called  spades,  and  his 
yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay,  nay.  Chester- 
ton also  is  a  practical  philosopher,  but 
he  speaks  in  paradox,  revels  in  the  ab- 
normal, and  lets  a  virile  imagination 
have  full  play.  In  the  garb  of  a  warrior 
he  is  at  heart  a  lover.  In  a  day  of  seem- 
ingly triumphant  materialism  he  is  an 
idealist.  Science  having  grown  impudent 
and  scornful,  he  comes  to  the  defense  of 
Religion. 
His  intellectual  fertility  first  compels 


attention.  The  range  of  his  comment 
on  life  is  from  British  municipal  or 
colonial  politics  to  Greek  art,  from  yellow 
journalism  to  current  agnosticism  and 
perennial  mysticism,  from  a  defense  of 
slang  to  polemics  against  the  "art  for 
art's  sake "  theory  of  art.  One  has 
scarcely  grown  accustomed  to  the  flare 
and  splutter  of  his  arc  light  of  paradox, 
with  its  effects  of  intense  light  and  shade 
and  the  unnatural  shadows  stalking  by 
the  side  of  prosaic  facts,  when  he  is 
asked  to  wander  serenely  under  the 
mellow  light  of  the  sun  of  wisdom.  One 
has  hardly  recovered  from  the  sense  of 
moral  exhilaration  at  seeing  some  in- 
trenched evil  hit  square  between  the 
eyes  with  a  caustic  bit  of  candor,  when 
one  begins  to  hear  the  pious  strains  of  a 
religionist  who  extols  the  supernatural 
and  revels  in  the  mysterious  and  the 
mystical. 

If  challenged  for  uttering  himself  in 
terms  that  are  parabolic  and  paradoxical. 
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as  when  it  has  been  wittily  said  of  him 
that, 

"He  gravely  argues  No  means  Yes, 
He  shows  that  joy  is  deep  .distress, 

He  tells  you  soap  is  made  from  cheese, 
And  any  well-known  truth  you  please 
He  proves  with  most  consummate  ease 
Confoundedly  confutable," 

he  replies,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "  Not 
only  did  I  and  do  I  believe  these  utter- 
ances to  be  true,  but  I  never  will  be 
happy  until  they  are  vulgar.  .  .  .  The 
truly  spiritual  democrat  feels  a  certain 
exhilaration  in  uttering  a  paradox." 
That  is,  Mr.  Chesterton  is  so  certain 
that  truth  has  an  obverse,  forgotten  side 
that  he  plans  to  present  this  so  often 
in  the  form  of  paradox  as  to  make  what 
is  hidden  plain.  There  are  times,  how- 
ever, when  one  feels  that  Mr.  Chesterton's 
use  of  the  paradox  has  not  so  rational 
an  end  in  view,  and  that  his  fancy  has 
run  off  into  wayward  intellectual  inge- 
nuity. 

The  temptation  on  first  reading  Mr. 
Chesterton  is  to  think  him  only  clever 
but  not  wise,  and  to  suspect  him  of  pos- 
ing more  or  less,  of  being  enigmatical 
for  the  sake  of  seeming  original.  You 
balk,  for  instance,  at  such  contentions 
as  that  simplicity  is  more  mysterious 
than  complexity;  that  the  basis  of  all 
optimism  is  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ; 
that  outward  obscurity  of  style  in  a  young 
author  is  a  mark  of  inward  clarity ;  and 
that  civilization  is  potentially  the  defeat 
of  man.  But  whether  agreeing  or  dis- 
agreeing, the  reader  cannot  but  be  grate- 
ful for  the  challenge  given  to  deeper 
thought  by  the  statement  which  at  first 
reading  may  seem  absurd  or  preposter- 
ous but  never  trite. 

Oftener,  however,  one  is  made  glad 
by  the  wisdom  in  one  so  young  concern- 
ing problems  of  the  higher  or  deeper 
life  of  humanity.  For  instance,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  better  discussion 
in  recent  English  of  the  artistic — not 
the  scientific — content  of  all  language 
in  its  depiction  of  feeling  and  thought 
than  Mr.  Chesterton  has  given.  Equally 
admirable  are  his  discussions  of  the 
reality  which  lies  back  of  all  seeming 
artificiality  in  life,  of  the  reaction  which 
excessive  condemnation  of  men  is  sure 
to  create  in  their  favor,  of  the  basis  of 


asceticism  necessary  for  pleasure,  etc. 
Present-day  hedonism  has  in  Mr.  Ches- 
terton one  of  its  most  vigorous  and  con- 
sistent opponents,  a  hedonism  that,  as 
he  says,  "  is  more  sick  of  happiness  than 
an  invalid  is  sick  of  pain,  an  art  sense 
that  seeks  the  assistance  of  crime  since 
it  has  exhausted  nature."  Hence,  as  an 
art  critic,  he  fights  lustily  against  the 
"  art  for  art's  sake  "  school ;  as  a  Chris- 
tian of  the  "  Catholic  "  Anglican  type, 
he  fights  against  Robert  Blatchford  and 
all  who  would  make  popular  in  England 
the  secular,  materialistic  Socialism  which 
grows  apace  on  the  Continent ;  and  as  a 
journalist,  he  pillories  the  reaction  of 
the  English  democracy  toward  the  des- 
potism of  a  "  strong  man  "  regime. 

At  heart  he  is  a  mystic  and  intuitional- 
ist,  for  whom  neither  the  rationalism  of 
the  Puritans  of  Old  or  New  England  nor 
the  rationalism  of  the  present-day  scien- 
tist or  philosopher  has  charm.  Like 
Maeterlinck  or  Sabatier,  he  makes  the 
standard  of  truth  subjective,  and  thus 
would  not  overthrow  materialism  so 
much  as  undermine  it. 

To  lovers  of  literature  in  the  essay 
form,  or  to  lovers  of  biography,  Chester- 
ton comes  as  a  piquant,  iconoclastic, 
authentic  personality.  The  conventions 
are  disturbed,  but  when  you  have  done 
reading  you  are  awake,  not  asleep,  in- 
v^orated,  not  somnolent.  Browning's  son 
may  protest  and  the  "  Athenseum's  "  re- 
viewer curse  and  point  out  errors  in  fact, 
but  when  you  have  turned  the  last  page 
of  Chesterton's  Browning  you  know 
Browning  better  than  if  the  task  of  in- 
terpretation had  been  done  by  an  aca- 
demic don,  scrupulously  exact  as  to  the 
details  of  the  poet's  life,  but  hopelessly 
dense  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  acts  and 
his  words.  Mr.  Chesterton's  skill  as  a 
biographer  is  chiefly,  almost  exclusH'ely, 
interpretative  and  not  that  of  a  mere 
descriptive  chronicler.  He  is  suggestive 
and  illuminating  rather  than  conclusive. 
His  work  has  the  merits  and  defects  of 
his  individualistic,  intuitional,  subjective 
method.  It  is  the  statement  of  a  philos- 
ophy of  life  as  held  either  by  the  man 
whose  life  is  being  analyzed  or  by  the 
bic^apher  using  the  facts  of  that  life. 
It  is  a  method  that  permits  the  coining 
of  many  obiter  dicta,  and  the  drawing  in 
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a  few  strokes  of  many  splendidly  etched 
portraits  of  men  and  women,  classic  and 
modem,  who,  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son with  the  subject  of  the  biography, 
are  brought  before  the  mind's  eye. 

Men  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  versatility 
and  prolific  creative  power  run  the  risk 
of  writing  too  much.  This  tendency  he 
needs  to  curb,  as  also  another  suggested 
by  his  own  criticism  of  Mrs.  Browning, 
namely,  "  extravagance  of  imagery,  some 
violence  of  comparison,  some  kind  of 
debauch  of  cleverness."  His  cocksure- 
ness  often  recalls  Matthew  Arnold  at  his 
worst ;  his  brilliancy,  G.  Bernard  Shaw 
at   his   best,  but   without  his   sardonic 


twist ;  his  strenuousness  has  a  touch  of 
Wilhelm  II.  or  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
it ;  and  his  whimsicality  at  times  recalls 
Lewis  Carroll's.  There  is  no  taint  of 
William  Watson's  agnosticism,  thougli  he 
is  equally  indignant  with  Watson  over 
what  he  believes  to  be  Great  Britain's  de- 
parture from  ethical  ideals  in  her  foreign 
policy.  He  has  not  gone  daft  over 
science  and  utilitarianism  as  has  H.  G. 
Wells,  but  is  quite  as  much  concerned 
with  the  well-being  of  Britons.  Mr. 
Chesterton  lives  at  a  time  when  there  is 
much  in  contemporary  politics,  literature, 
and  art  for  the  trenchant  satirist  to  con- 
vert into  polemical  literature,  ephemeral 
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and  permanent.  While  we  smart  under 
the  lash  of  his  satire  and  cringe  under 
the  blows  of  his  irony,  we  know  that  at 
heart  he  is  a  believer  in  his  kind,  and  a 
humorist  who  also  is  a  moralist. 

Indeed,  he  is  something  more  than  a 
moralist,  he  is  a  religionist ;  and  his 
point  of  view  as  a  critic  of  contemporary 
life  is  only  to  be  explained  by  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  believes  much  of 
contemporary  art,  literature,  and  politics 


George  Bernard 
Shaw 

By  Royal  Cortissoz 


Some  years  ago 
there  was  pre- 
sented in  Lon- 
don a  melodrama 
having  for  one  of 
its  salient  episodes  the  concealment  of  a 
woman  in  a  ship's  boiler.  This  oflfered 
to  the  waggish  critic  an  opening  which 
Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  then 
"  did  "  the  drama  for  the  "  Saturday  Re- 
view," was  quick  to  seize.  He  headed  his 
article  "  Boiled  Heroine,"  thereby  stamp- 
ing himself  the  journalist  he  has  remained 
ever  since,  audacious,  humorous,  and  a 
little  "  yellow."  Nominally  he  has  left 
journalism  far  behind  him.  He  has 
written  novels  and  plays  as  well  as  criti- 
cisms since  he  came  up  to  London  from 
his  native  Dublin,  somewhere  in  the 
seventies,  and  it  is  to  his  clever  exploi- 
tation of  these  "  larger  forms  "  that  his 
present  vogue  is  due.  But  whatever  the 
scene  of  his  activities,  he  goes  on  writ- 
ing— possibly  without  knowing  it — jour- 
nalism of  a  certain  sort ;  lively  stuff,  full 
of  provocative  comment  on  the  ways  of 
man,  and  always  arresting  as  to  its  head- 
lines. When  his  plays  have  worn  out 
their  welcome,  he  will  make  the  fortune 
of  the  editor  who  app>oints  him  his  irre- 
sponsible paragrapher. 

The  musical  criticisms  he  used  to  con- 
tribute to  the  London  "World"  made 
delightful  reading.  Not  precisely  for 
their  critical  value — though  Mr.  Shaw 
had  a  wonderful  way  of  making  you  feel 
that  he  knew  all  about  it — but  for  the 
Irish  fun  in  them,  the  reckless  paradox, 
and  the  raucous  scorn  poured  upon  all 
things  going  contrary  to  the  author's 
views.  When  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  stage,  he  was  just  as  droll,  but  about 
this  time  his  readers  began  to  expect 


defective  because  religion  has  ceased 
to  be  a  vital  thing  in  life.  "  Once  poetry 
and  politics  were  equally  religious  and 
were  great,"  he  says.  "  Now  they  have 
been  lopped  from  the  tree  only  to  rot  on 
the  ground  or  wither  in  the  air.  For  the 
tree  from  which  these  fruits  and  flowers 
have  been  cut  is  that  which  our  Northern 
forefathers  worship,  the  Life-tree,  Ygdra- 
sil,  whose  branches  take  hold  on  heaven 
and  whose  fruit  is  the  stars." 


sensations  from  him,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  pains  he  took  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ing them  did  him  any  good.  If  Oxford 
is  what  Matthew  Arnold  called  it,  a  home 
of  lost  causes  and  impossible  loyalties, 
London  is  a  home  of  lost  loyalties  and 
impossible  causes.  Stanch  upholders 
of  the  old  traditions  go  on  doing  their 
noble  work  there,  but  the  town  is  always 
full  of  so-called  literati  who,  from  igno- 
rance of  the  past  or  out  of  indifference  to 
its  lessons,  are  eager  to  applaud  whatever 
is  at  once  new  and  sufficiently  assertive. 
Thus,  the  late  Aubrey  Beardsley  made 
"  The  Yellow  Book  "  temporarily  famous, 
and  the  late  William  Ernest  Henley  so 
persuasively  beat  the  drum  for  his  own 
peculiar  theory  of  "  style  "  that  to  this 
day  there  are  followers  of  his  to  whom 
"  wherefore  "  is  a  word  like  Mesopotamia, 
and  to  whom  it  would  seem  disgraceful 
to  call  a  good  piece  of  Tudor  English 
anything  save  a  piece  of  "  our  incompa- 
rable English  prose."  These  parasitical 
gentry  have  done  some  very  mischievous 
things.  They  have  undoubtedly  stunted, 
through  over-praising,  writers  of  verse 
like  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  and  Mr.  William 
Watson.  They  have  confirmed,  through 
their  applause,  the  bumptiousness  of  an 
amusing  young  dealer  in  paradox  like 
Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  so  that  his  last 
state  promises  to  be  infinitely  worse  than 
his  first.  Aiding  and  abetting  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, who  addresses  stupendous  dedi- 
cations to  him,  they  have  apparently 
convinced  Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton 
that  his  "  Aylwin  "  is  a  great  novel,  and 
that  he  writes  real  poetry.  Incidentally 
they  have  erected  Mr.  Shaw  into  a  philo- 
sophical oracle. 

His  acceptance  of  himself  at  their  val- 
uation might  safely  be  dated  from  his 
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"  Saturday  Review  "  days,  during  which, 
in  his  character  of  chartered  jester,  he 
took  some  astonishing  liberties  with  the 
name  and  fame  of  Shakespeare,  poking 
fun  at  the  Bard  as  a  British  institution, 
or  rather  superstition,  laying  ruthless 
hands  on  his  limitations  as  a  playwright 
in  the  modem  sense,  and  darkly  hinting 
that  he  might,  if  he  chose,  himself  show 
the  great  man  how  the  thing  was  done. 
It  was  all  very  funny,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
mig^t  easily  have  forgotten  it,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  now  devoted  chorus. 
They  told  him,  in  effect,  that  he  was  a 
wit  and  a  great  man,  and,  being  human, 
he  fell.  He  had  been  reading  Ibsen, 
too,  and  for  a  long  time  had  been  mixing 
himself  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  Fabian 
Society.  While  literature  was  waiting  to 
claim  a  brilliant  feuilletonist  for  its  own, 
a  quick  intelligence,  a  really  humorous 
cynic,  an  instinctive  critic — in  short,  a 
born  entertainer — the  influences  at  work 
in  and  around  him  came  to  a  head,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  was  turned 
into  a  man  with  a  mission.  He  might 
have  survived  as  an  artist  even  then,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  imp  of  the  per- 
verse which  seems  to  haunt  aesthetically 
cultivated  Britons  when  they  take  to 
Socialistic  dreaming.  Ruskin  set  his 
disciples  to  building  a  road  with  their 
own  hands  where  no  road  was  needed. 
Morris  exhorted  the  craftsman  to  make 
the  hiunblest  object  beautiful,  so  that  the 
poorest  household  might  be  made  to 
blossom  like  the  rose — and  straightway 
gave  himself  to  the  production  of  wall- 
papers, tapestries,  furniture,  and  fine 
books,  exclusively  for  the  very  rich. 
When  Mr.  Shaw  boarded  the  Socialistic 
galley,  gesticulated  with  invincible  gay- 
ety  on  the  poop,  and  called  High 
Heaven  to  witness  that  the  course  was 
set  straight  for  the  Happy  Islands,  he 
made  the  characteristic  mistake  of  leav- 
ing his  compass  at  home.  The  course 
he  has  since  been  sailing  has  been  ex- 
traordinarily erratic. 

Most  of  his  commentators  admit  this. 
Most  of  them  hesitate  to  offer  an  explana- 
tion until  they  have  found  out  whether 
he  is  in  jest  or  earnest,  whether  he  is 
really  anxious  to  make  a  safe  port,  or, 
in  sardonic  mood,  would  rather  like  to 
cast  the  ship  upon  the  rocks.     Does 


Mr.  Shaw  know  himself?  I  doubt  it 
At  all  events,  whether  his  deliberate 
intention  be  to  do  good,  or,  under  the 
charlatan's  assumption  of  good  faith,  to 
"  make  the  bourgeois  sit  up,"  and  thereby 
increase  the  box-office  receipts — a  hy- 
pothesis which  his  skillful  use  of  the  art 
of  self-advertising  makes  it  hard  to  reject 
— there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  of  his 
inability  to  think  straight.  With  all 
his  cocksureness  and  his  appearance  of 
brushing  convention  aside  to  expmse  the 
truth,  his  dealings  with  that  element  are 
actually  about  as  trustworthy  as  those 
of  a  juggler  taking  a  live  rabbit  out  of  a 
hard-boiled  egg.  Only  Mr.  Shaw  does 
not  stop  at  deceiving  the  beholder  eager 
to  be  deceived ;  he  deceives  himself  into 
the  bargain.  If  there  is  one  thing  more 
than  another  that  marks  this  apostle  of 
"  remorseless  logic,"  it  is  his  cheerful 
willingness  to  wander  about  in  worlds 
not  realized,  to  substitute,  in  his  novels 
and  plays,  for  life  as  it  is,  queer  slices 
of  what  life  seems  to  be  to  an  obsessed 
Socialist.  Art  itself  loses  its  glamour 
for  him.  When  he  comes  to  write,  in 
"  The  Perfect  Wagnerite,"  a  commentary 
on  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelungs,  his  desire 
to  identify  the  composer's  musical  ideas 
with  his  political  conceptions  leads  him 
to  connect  the  third  scene  of  "  Rhine- 
gold  "  with  Wagner's  sympathies  with 
the  revolutionary  movement  of  1848  in 
this  wise : 

This  gloomy  place  need  not  be  a  mine ;  it 
might  just  as  well  be  a  match  factory,  with 
yellow  phosphorus,  phossy  jaw,  a  laree  divi- 
dend, and  plenty  of  clergjymen  shareholders. 
Or  it  might  be  a  white-lead  factory,  or  a 
chemical  works,  or  a  pottery,  or  a  railway 
shunting  yard,  or  a  tailoring  shop,  or  a  little 
gin-sodden  laundry,  or  a  bake-house,  or  a  big 
shop,  or  any  other  of  the  places  where  human 
life  and  welfare  are  daily  sacrificed  in  order 
that  some  greedy,  foolish  creature  may  be 
able  to  hymn  exultingly  to  his  plutonic  idol : 

Thou  mak'st  me  eat  while  others  starve, 
And  sing  while  others  do  lament ; 

Such  unto  me  thy  blessings  are. 
As  if  I  were  thine  only  care. 

Wagner  himself  used  to  say  that  an 
artist  looking  at  his  own  work  was  "  con- 
fronted by  a  riddle,  about  which  he  too 
might  have  illusions,  just  as  another 
might."  The  riddle  is  easy  for  Mr. 
Shaw  because  he  has  done  with  illusions, 
or  thinks  he  has ;  in  their  place  he  has 
notions,  and  just  as  he  reads  them  into 
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Wagner's  music  dramas,  so  he   reads 
them  into  social  conditions. 

There  are  some  people  who  fall  in  a  fit 
if  you  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  on 
the  side  of  the  angels.  Minds  of  this  sort 
refuse  to  be  taken  in  by  an  appearance 
of  virtue.  Virtue  is,  in  fact,  they  care- 
fully point  out,  only  an  accident  flowing 


adjust  ourselves  to  a  new  conception  of 
the  universe.  For  example,  we  must  not 
ask  the  up-to^ate,  unrepentant  Noras 
of  our  time  to  play  the  game,  to  stay  in 
the  shadow  which  has  overtaken  them; 
we  must  welcome  their  emergence  into 
the  light,  join  them  in  the  tarantella, 
and   with  them    slam   all  the  doors  in 


GEUKGE  BERNARD   SHAW 
From  his  latest  photograph  by  Alfred  EUw  &  Walery 


from  circumstances;  conformity  to  the 
ordinary  rules  of  decent  society  is  very 
likely  only  your  cowardice,  and  an  air  of 
respectability  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  a  cloak  for  moral  rottenness.  For 
this  reason  a  happy  family,  sane  and 
self-respecting,  rouses  their  ire ;  it  is 
smug,  stagnant,  hypocritical.  Therefore 
our  confidence  in  appearances  should  be 
rudely  shaken,  and  we  must  be  taught  to 


creation.  Nietzsche  and  Ibsen  are 
strong  on  facing  the  facts,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
has  sat  attentively  at  their  feet.  As  a 
Socialist  he  sees  a  great  resource  in  the 
merciless  presentation  of  the  facts ;  it  is 
bound  to  make  people  think.  It  will  be 
no  fault  of  his  if  the  process  does  not 
also  make  them  laugh. 

The  laugh  is  there,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion.    That  is  where  the  journalist  comes 
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in,  the  inventor  of  "Boiled  Heroine," 
the  coiner  of  phrases,  the  maker  of 
"good  copy,"  profitable  copy.  There 
is  little  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  written  to 
which  that  last  phrase  might  not  be  ap- 
plied. Into  his  novels  he  has  poured, 
along  with  a  lot  of  philosophical  fustian, 
a  flood  of  living  impressions  which  only 
a  man  with  really  seeing  eyes  could  ever 
have  gathered  from  the  great  human 
spectacle.  In  the  preface  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  "  Cashel  Byron's  Profession  "  he 
speaks  of  having  touched  up  "  a  few  pas- 
sages in  which  the  literary  professional- 
ism with  which  my  heroine  expresses 
herself  (this  professionalism  is  usually 
called  '  style  '  in  England)  went  past  all 
bearing."  Latterly  he  has  pressed  his 
characteristic  "  effects  "  so  far  that  they 
smack  more  of  literary  professionalism 
than  of  style ;  but  it  has  taken  him  some 
years  to  reach  this  pitfall  of  the  popular 
writer.  The  novel  just  mentioned,  his 
best,  has  no  taint  of  the  study  about  it. 
The  narrative  has  a  vitality  as  robust  as 
that  of  its  theme.  In  taking  a  prize- 
fighter for  his  hero,  he  yielded,  no  doubt, 
to  the  Socialistic  impulse,  which  is  to 
turn  the  world  upside  down,  but  the  fer- 
vor of  something  more  than  the  Socialist 
was  in  him  when  he  wrote  the  book,  and 
it  has  a  swing  which  inclines  the  reader 
to  forgive  anything.  The  entertainer  is 
in  full  force.  With  the  plays  enter  the 
pseudo-preacher. 

Why  not?  Other  playwrights  have 
had  specious  theories  to  prove  and  have 
kept  the  house  happy  while  they  have 
pretended  to  prove  them.  Mr.  Shaw 
had  much  in  his  favor  to  start  with — a 
brain  teeming  with  opinions  as  to  the 
way  in  which  society  should  be  brought 
to  book  for  its  sins,  a  faculty  for  satirical 
animadversion,  and  boisterous  spirits. 
All  the  revolutionary  writers,  not  only 
Nietzsche  and  Ibsen,  but  a  host  of  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  authorities,  had 
stirred  his  mind  up  to  a  fine  yeastiness, 
and  in  spite  of  it  all  he  had  originality 
to  spare.  But  though  Mr.  Shaw  is  dia- 
bolically clever,  he  is  not  clever  enough 
to  g^rasp  the  commonplace  that  mankind 
always  has  rejected  and  always  will 
reject  that  which  is  not  at  bottom  whole- 
some and  in  sympathy  with  its  best  im- 
pulses.   He  has  raised  the  laugh,  but  it 


has  turned  against  him,  for  reflection 
has  discovered  that  underneath  the  fun 
in  the  plays  are  things  which  are  not 
laughable  at  all.  They  are  odd,  morbid 
things,  traceable  to  a  false  view  of  life 
and  an  unedifying  attitude.  A  stage 
situation  may  be  piquant  and  even  genu- 
inely droll,  as  Mr.  Shaw's  situations 
often  are,  but  what  if  it  has  a  thoroughly 
factitious  origin?  The  personages  in- 
volved may  be  ingeniously  drawn,  and 
what  they  say  and  do  may  momentarily 
amuse,  but  what  if  they  are  all  abnormal 
types?  The  dramatist's  purpose  may 
seem  positively  humanitarian  in  its  casti- 
gation  of  sham,  but  what  if  he  is  dogma- 
tizing on  false  premises?  Epigram  is 
all  very  well  in  its  way,  but  what  if  it 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  mechani- 
cal inversion  of  accepted  truths  ?  These 
inquiries  would  not  embarrass  Mr.  Shaw 
for  a  minute.  He  would  defy  you  to 
deny  that  such  people  as  he  puts  on  the 
stage  exist,  that  society  is  tainted  with 
hypocrisy.  Nevertheless,  in  justice  he 
would  have  to  admit  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  perspective  in 
which  he  puts  human  nature  in  his  work. 
When  he  published  his  "  Plays,  Pleas- 
ant and  Unpleasant,"  in  1898,  it  seemed 
worth  while  to  one  reader  to  set  the 
characters  in  them  in  a  row,  as  it  were, 
checking  off  their  determining  traits. 
"Widowers'  Houses"  yielded  in  Mr. 
Cokane  a  parasite ;  in  Dr.  Trench,  an 
animal;  in  Mr.  Sartorious,  a  vampire; 
in  Miss  Sartorious,  another  animal ;  in 
the  Parlour  Maid,  a  third  animal ;  and  in 
Lickcheese,  another  parasite.  In  "  The 
Philanderer"  there  were  encountered 
Charteris,  a  libertine  ;  Mrs.  Tranfield,  a 
nevrose ;  Julia  Craven,  another ;  Mr. 
Cuthbertson,  an  ass;  Mr.  Craven, 
another ;  Parramore,  an  idiot ;  and  Syl- 
via Craven,  a  New  Woman.  So  the 
company  marched  past,  until  in  "  Mrs. 
Warren's  Profession  "  a  lady  obtruded 
of  whom  the  less  said  the  better,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  which  one  can  only  say 
that  they  are  revolting  enough  to  turn 
the  stomach  of  a  red  Indian.  Now,  as 
Mr.  Shaw  trotted  out  his  puppets  in 
these  plays  and  in  the  "  Three  Plays  for 
Puritans,"  and  as  he  reintroduced  them 
in  his  later  compositions  for  the  stage, 
notably  "  Man  and  Superman,"  he  con- 
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trived  to  make  many  of  them  say  things 
amusing  through  their  cynicism  or  fun. 
In  two  or  three  instances,  in  "  Arms  and 
the  Man,"  "  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,"  and 
"  Captain  Brassbound's  Conversion," 
there  is  so  much  to  tickle  the  humor  of 
the  reader  that  he  forgets,  for  a  little 
while,  to  be  dissatisfied.  But  in  the 
long  run  the  dissatisfaction  will  not 
down.  Though  he  may  be  at  his  best, 
Mr.  Shaw  touches  no  deep  sympathies, 
for  he  has  none  himself.  We  cease  smil- 
ing when  we  see  that  he  has  missed  the 
dignity  of  the  elemental  passions,  that 
he  finds  nothing  of  joy  or  pathos  in  the 
difficulties  of  life,  nothing  for  tenderness 
or  generous  indignation,  but  simply  oc- 
casion for  a  harsh,  unmeaning  guffaw. 
He  addresses  himself  to  the  ills  of  the 
world  with  a  knowing  air,  but  he  is  no 
wise  physician,  saying  with  finality, 
"Thou  ailest  here  and  here,"  and  seek- 
ing in  all  good  faith  to  heal  if  he  can. 
He  has  no  constructive  thought;  his 
ideas  are  vague.  He  has  experienced 
many  sensations ;  he  has  excited  himself 
over  many  social  and  artistic  problems ; 
he  has  read  much,  seen  much,  heard 
much  ;  but  he  has  never  felt  any  of  the 
simple  universal  emotions,  and  his  tongue 
is  tied  at  the  critical  moment. 

It  is,  of  course,  as  unfair  as  it  is  futile 
to  make  certain  kinds  of  comparisons 
when  dealing  with  a  man's  work,  for  it 
amounts  to  asking  him  to  be  something 


he  was  never  intended  to  be.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  read  Mr.  Shaw,  or  to  watch 
a  performance  of  one  of  his  plays,  with- 
out regretting  that  he  should  have  just 
missed  the  gifts  which  would  have  con- 
trolled and  directed  the  discontent  by 
which,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he 
is  driven.  Since  it  is  his  fancy  to  turn 
the  world  upside  down,  why  could  he 
not  have  had  a  little  of  Gilbert's  health- 
ful humor  to  help  him  in  the  task  ?  Since 
it  is  his  ambition  to  rejuvenate  the  thea- 
ter, why  could  he  not  have  learned  the 
stagecraft  which  any  one  of  a  score  of 
playwrights,  living  or  dead,  could  have 
taught  him  ?  Since  he  is  nothing  if  not 
critical,  why  should  he  have  neglected 
the  laws  of  proportion  and  of  taste? 
Since  it  is  part  of  his  plan  to  be  ironical, 
why  could  he  not  have  studied  the  urbane 
art  of  Anatole  France,  with  its  proofs  of 
the  interdependence  of  wisdom  and  wit  ? 
And  so  on  through  a  list  of  questions 
which,  if  useless  in  one  sense,  are  at 
least  pertinent  in  another.  Imagination 
rests  pleasantly  on  the  thought  of  what 
Mr.  Shaw  might  have  accomplished  if 
he  had  been  caught  young,  drilled  by 
some  dominant  mind  in  history,  philos- 
ophy, and  criticism,  and  shown  how 
indispensable  are  human  sympathy  and 
clear  mental  processes  to  success  in  any 
form  of  authorship  aimed  at  producing 
more  than  the  crackling  of  thorns  under 
a  pot. 


Richard  Watson 
Gilder 


Mr.  Gilder  be- 
longs in  the  suc- 
cession of  Amer- 
ican poets  who 
have  concerned  themselves  seriously 
and  effectively  with  public  affairs.  The 
esoteric  view  of  art,  which  makes  it  the 
skilled  craftsmanship  of  elect  persons 
detached  from  active  life  and  nursing 
a  reluctant  genius  in  jealously  guarded 
solitude,  is  widely  held  by  die  critics 
who  theorize  about  the  sacredness  of  art 
without  contributing  anything  to  its 
store  ;  and  the  poet  who  lifts  a  finger  to 
help  his  kind  is  looked  upon  askance  by 
the  devotees  of  art  for  art's  sake.  There 
is  no  ground  for  this  anaemic  theory  of 
the  poet's  function  in  the  history  of  the 
productive  periodsof  literature,  and  there 


is  less  ground  for  it  to-day.  Some  poets 
thrive  in  retirement,  as  did  Gray,  Words- 
worth, and  Tennyson  ;  many  more  are 
stimulated  and  enriched  by  close  contact 
with  their  fellows,  as  were  Chaucer, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Browning,  Hugo, 
Lowell,  Whittier.  New  York  has  not 
forgotten  the  alert  figure  and  noble  head 
of  the  old  poet  who  not  only  wrote  the 
first  verse  of  high  class  which  appeared 
in  this  country,  but  who  was  deeply 
interested  in  public  affairs  and  held  a 
commanding  position  as  a  citizen.  The 
painters,  builders,  writers  of  the  Renais- 
sance poured  out  their  vitality  through 
different  arts  and  were  emancipated 
from  the  dilettante's  fear  of  compromis- 
ing the  dignity  of  art.  The  true  artist 
is  always  a  very  free  person,  whose  chief 
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concern  is  to  express  himself  adequately 
according  to  the  law  of  his  nature,  and 
who  is  content  to  leave  to  the  custody 
of  amateurs  and  critics  the  conventionali- 
ties of  his  craft. 

Mr.  Gilder  is  one  of  the  foremost  citi- 
zens of  New  York  chiefly  because  he  is 
in  the  succession  of  the  poets  by  right 
of  gift,  temperament,  and  high  loyalty  to 
art.  His  deep  and  fruitful  interest  in 
public  affairs  is  as  distinctly  an  expres- 
sion of  his  ideality,  his  passion  for  beauty, 
his  hunger  for  harmony  between  the 
world  of  spirit  and  the  world  of  social 
and  political  order,  as  his  "  Five  Books 
of  Song."  Every  kind  of  practical  work 
to  which  he  has  set  his  hand  has  been 
instinct  with  his  high  enthusiasm  for 
"  The  New  Day :" 

"  Through  love  to  light !    Oh  wonderful  the 
way 

That  leads  from  darkness  to  the  perfect 
day! 

From  darkness  and  from  sorrow  of  the 
night 

To  morning  that  comes  singing  o'er  the  sea. 

Through  love  to  light  I    Through  light,  O 
God,  to  thee, 

Who  art  the  love  of  love,  the  eternal  light 

of  light!" 
The  son  of  a  clerg>man,  born  in  Bor- 
dentown,  New  Jersey,  receiving  his  early 
training  at  his  father's  hands.  Mr.  Gilder, 
like  many  other  men  of  letters,  was  edu- 
cated outside  the  traditional  academic 
lines.  The  law  attracted  him  at  first,  as  it 
attracted  Bryant  and  Lowell,  but  failed 
to  hold  him  as  it  failed  to  hold  them. 
"  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Attorney  and 
Counselor-at-Law,"  would  read  as  queerly 
to-day  as  the  little  sign  which  once  hung 
in  Great  Barrington,  Mas.sachusetts, 
bearing  the  inscription  :  "  William  Cul- 
len  Br>'ant,  Attorney  and  Counselor-at- 
Law."  The  familiar  door  of  journalism 
of)ened  to  him  after  various  editorial  ex- 
periences, and  he  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Newark  "  Register ;"  later  he 
took  charge  of  "  Hours  at  Home."  When 
the  "  Century  Magazine  "  was  started  on 
its  very  influential  and  successful  career 
under  its  earlier  name  of  "  Scribner's 
Monthly,"  Dr.  Holland,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  great  popularity,  invited 
Mr.  Gilder  to  become  the  assistant  ed- 
itor, and  so  secured  the  co-operation  in 
his  difficult  task  of  a  combination  of 
literary  skill,  artistic  taste  and  knowl- 


edge, and  an  instinct  for  public  affairs 
rarely  found  in  one  man.  Mr.  Gilder 
succeeded  to  the  position  of  chief  editor 
of  this  important  periodical  in  1881,  and 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  his 
high  ideals,  wide  acquaintance,  and  prac- 
tical sagacity  have  been  at  the  service 
of  a  magazine  which  has  steadfastly 
stood  for  all  that  is  best  in  American 
life,  has  held  fast  by  the  soundest  tradi- 
tions of  literature,  aided  materially  in 
the  development  of  American  art  by 
educating  popular  taste  and  putting  work 
in  the  hands  of  promising  artists,  and  in 
season  and  out  of  season  urged  upon  a 
people  engfrossed  in  business  righteous- 
ness and  competency  in  public  office, 
justice  to  authors,  wholesome  conditions 
in  the  crowded  parts  of  cities,  the  larger 
educational  opportunities  for  all. 

During  this  arduous  period  the  poet 
has  been  not  only  an  industrious  and 
sagacious  editor,  but  an  ardent  worker 
for  a  finer  and  more  beautiful  city.  His 
association  with  art  movements  of  vari- 
ous kinds  has  been  active  and  influen- 
tial ;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  and  of  the 
Authors'  Club,  and  to  him  more  than  to 
any  other  man  New  York  owes  the  arch 
which  stands  as  a  memorial  of  Washing- 
ton at  the  point  where  Fifth  Avenue 
begins  to  be  one  of  the  great  streets  of 
the  world.  The  movement  for  interna- 
tional copyright,  for  civil  ser\'ice  reform, 
the  various  efforts  to  put  the  government 
of  the  city  of  New  York  in  competent 
and  re.sponsible  hands,  have  commanded 
not  only  his  sympathy  but  his  time  and 
strength.  The  New  York  Kindergjarten 
Association,  which  he  assisted  in  organ- 
izing and  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president,  prints  on  all  its  rej>orts  the 
brief  sentence  in  which  he  expressed 
both  the  need  and  the  spirit  of  its  work  ; 
his  labors  as  Chairman  of  the  New  York 
Tenement-House  Commission  were  so 
arduous  that  they  impaired  his  health 
for  a  time. 

Through  all  these  manifold  and  exact- 
ing activities  Mr.  Gilder  has  remained 
the  lover  of  nature,  the  poet  of  sentiment, 
the  student  of  literature.  Travel  has 
brought  him  rest  and  stimulus,  and  long 
absences  from  New  York  have  kept  his 
horizons  clear  and  fed  the  springs  of  his 
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inspiration.  His  home  in  one  of  the 
busiest  streets  has  held  a  door  open  to 
men  and  women  of  generous  impulses, 
and  has  been  a  place  of  hospitality  to 
the  spirit  in  the  turmoil  of  a  great  city. 
Unusually  happy  conditions  have  con- 
tributed to  an  atmosphere  at  once  genial, 
sympathetic,  and  stimulating.  In  the 
summer  Mr.  Gilder  is  the  fortunate  pos- 
sessor of  a  happy  valley  unravaged  as 
yet  by  "  society ;"  not  wholly  free  from 
the  mechanical  offensiveness  of  the 
automobile,  but  given  over  to  "  silence 
and  slow  time,"  to  the  murmur  of  a  wan- 
dering brook,  and  guarded  by  friendly 
hills ;  a  place  to  rest  and  dream  in  and 
from  which  to  look  once  more  at  the  stars 
serene  above  the  dust  and  tumult  of  our 
noisy  day. 

The  eight  slender  volumes  of  verse 
which  contain  Mr.  Gilder's  work,  the 
great  mass  of  which  is  included  in  "  Five 
Books  of  Song,"  are  interesting  not  only 
by  reason  of  the  poetry  of  a  very  genuine 
kind  which  they  contain,  but  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  the  sources  of 
the  poet's  inspiration  and  the  spirit  of 
his  life.  The  very  titles  are  significant, 
from  "The  New  Day"  to  "In  the 
Heights ;"  the  first  a  book  of  love 
poems  of  a  singular  beauty,  and  intensely 
personal  in  the  sense  of  being  concen- 
trated expressions  of  individual  passion 
and  devotion ;  the  last  finding  its  themes 
largely  in  those  events  of  the  day 
which  touch  most  closely  the  welfare  of 
men.  A  high  note  of  patriotism  is 
struck  in  these  later  verses,  but  it  is  the 
patriotism  of  passionate  longing  for  the 
soul  of  the  Nation,  of  urgent  appeal  to 
its  noblest  aspirations.  The  inscriptions 
prepared  for  the  buildings  of  the  Pan- 
American  Fair  at  Buffalo,  and  the  poem 
read  last  May  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Albright  Art  Gallery  in  the  same  city,  are 
pervaded  by  the  dignity  of  a  large  con- 
ception of  the  spiritual  value  of  human 
achievement  and  the  spiritual  possibili- 
ties of  the  community  life  on  a  vast 
scale  which  the  Nation  represents  and 
expresses : 

"When,  ages  hence,  this  wrong  world  is  set 

right ; 
When  brotherhood  is  real. 
And  all  that  justice  can  for  man  is  done ; 
When  the  fair,  fleeing,  anguished-for  ideal 
Turns  actual  at  last;  and 'neath  the  sun 


Man  hath  no  human  foe  ; 

And  even  the  brazen  sky,  and  storms  that 

blow, 
And  all  the  elements  have  friendlier  proved — 
By  human  wit  to  human  uses  moved — 
An,  still  shall  art  endure. 
And  beauty's  light  and  lure. 
To  keep  man  noble,  and  make  life  delight, 
Though  shadows  backward   fall  from  the 

engulfing  night." 

Mr.  Gilder  is  a  lyric  poet  by  instinct, 
practice,  and  the  nature  of  the  themes 
which  incite  him  ;  a  singer  whose  art  is 
charged  with  personal  emotion,  and  whose 
skill  depends  largely  on  the  depth  of  the 
inward  response  to  the  appeal  of  the 
outward  interest.  He  has  not  tried  his 
hand  at  many  styles,  though  he  is  not 
averse  to  occasional  experiments  with 
unusual  verse  forms ;  but  there  is  a  touch 
of  unconventionality  in  his  work  that 
gives  it  marked  distinctness.  His  dic- 
tion shows  a  certain  reserve  and  restraint, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  in  his  work 
echoes  of  the  poets  who  dominated  the 
art  of  his  youth.  These  volumes  reveal 
not  only  freshness  of  feeling  and  indi- 
viduality of  expression,  but  tenacity  of 
purpose,  vigor  of  will,  resolute  loyalty  to 
personal  ideals.  There  is  notable  ab- 
sence of  that  fluency  which  conceals 
much  commonplace  thought  and  emotion 
in  contemporary  verse.  They  are  the 
work  of  a  man  who  is  not  beset  by 
the  songs  of  other  men,  and  is  not  the 
prey  of  the  catching  melody  of  the  hour. 
The  style  is  sometimes  simple  to  the 
verge  of  severity,  but  it  is  always  his 
own,  and  it  is  rarely  blurred  or  permitted 
to  escape  into  diffuseness.  If,  like  nearly 
all  his  fellow-singers,  Mr.  Gilder  occa- 
sionally lapses  into  the  obvious,  these 
declensions  are  so  rare  that  they  throw 
his  essential  originality  into  strong  relief. 
He  succeeds  not  by  virtue  of  a  few  tak- 
ing musical  effects,  but  by  virtue  of  a 
genuine  imagination,  a  true  poetic  im- 
pulse, an  individual  relation  to  life. 
Such  a  poem  as  "  Music  in  Darkness," 
which  is  included  in  the  latest  volume 
from  Mr.  Gilder's  hand,  reveals  at  their 
best  the  purity  of  feeling,  the  fresh 
use  of  imagination,  the  delicacy  and 
strength  of  phrase  which  are  characteris- 
tic of  a  poet  who  has  held  fast  by  the 
highest  traditions  of  his  art,  and  has 
never  stooped  to  startle  or  to  flatter. 
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THE  AMERICAN   PUBLISHER  AND   HIS 
SERVICE   TO   LITERATURE 

BY   R.   D.   TOWNSEND 


THE  service  of  the  publisher  is 
none  the  less  fundamental  and 
important  because  in  part  it  is 
carried  on  behind  the  scenes,  while  the 
author  is  in  the  full  lime-light  of  the 
stage.  In  fact,  the  publisher  is  first  of 
all  a  critic,  and  through  his  power  of 
selection  and  elimination  he  is  the  arbiter 
who  protects  the  reader  and  in  large 
measure  directs  the  growth  of  national 
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literature.  His  interest  in  making  and 
selling  books  is  commercial  in  its  nature, 
to  be  sure,  but  if  it  is  nothing  else  any 
permanent  success  is  impossible.  Just 
so  far  as  the  American  publisher  has  in 
view  the  production  of  worthy  and  dig- 
nified books  rather  than  a  temporary 
sensation  and  an  immediate  profit,  is  his 
house  likely  to  become  an  authoritative 
and  permanent  factor  in  literary  produc- 
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tion.  "  Big  sellers  "  come  and  go,  but 
good  publishers'  lists  are  built  up  by 
long-continued  and  far-sighted  discrimi- 
nation, by  taste  and  scholarship.  The 
history  of  publishing  is  a  long  record  of 
wrecks  of  houses  which  have  sought 
to  make  money  quickly  by  selling  books 
that  would  appeal  only  to  the  ephemeral 
appetite  of  the  moment,  and  have  in  a 
few  years  found  their  cellars  full  of 
worthless  plates,  and  their  lists  crowded 
with  titles  and  authors  that  have  been 
as  completely  forgotten  in  five  years  as 
they  will  be  in  twenty.  And  die  pub- 
lisher must  not  only  produce  on  the 
average  and  in  the  long  run  books  that 
are  worth  while  and  will  live,  but  he 
must  establish  a  special  field  for  his  own 
firm,  must  have  individual  character  and 
a  recognized  range  in  his  list.  This 
need  not  mean  that  he  must  confine  him- 
self to  one  class  of  books,  but  that  his 
imprint  shall  mean  something  more  than 
that  he  is  merely  a  book-maker  and 
book-seller. 

American  literary  development  has 
been  fortunate  in  that  it  has  had  the 
fostering  aid  of  a  group  of  publishing 
houses  managed  on  broad  principles, 
governed  by  sound  traditions,  eager  to 
encourage  talent — publishing  houses,  in 
short,  which  have  aimed  to  be  leaders 
and  not  followers.  Their  growth  and 
firm  establishment  make  up  an  integral 
part  of  the  literary  history  of  the  coun- 
try. With  no  disparagement  to  the  new 
and  enterprising  firms  which  are  con- 
stantly coming  into  the  field,  it  may  truly 
be  said  that  the  bulk  of  American  liter- 
ature of  serious,  permanent  value  is  put 
forth  by  seven  or  eight  famous  firms 
whose  names  are  as  household  words, 
firms  most  of  which  are  represented  on 
the  personal  side  by  the  portraits  here 
presented  to  our  readers.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  an  article  published 
two  or  three  years  ago  on  "  Pioneer 
New  York  Publishers  "  was  illustrated, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  with  portraits  of 
representatives  of  the  same  publishing 
firms,  and  in  many  instances  of  men  of 
the  same  name  as  those  here  chosen  to 
stand  for  the  American  publishers  of  our 
day.  Changes  in  the  ownership  and 
name  and  controlling  influence  there  have 
been,  of  course,  but  such  great  houses 


as  those  of  Harpers  and  Scribners  and 
Putnams,  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Henry  Holt,  and  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
represent  a  historic  continuity  of  credit- 
able and  honorable  book-making  which 
is  full  of  pleasant  associations  and  last- 
ing achievements  ;  while  the  Macmillan 
Company  has  an  equally  strong  back- 
ground in  the  worth  of  the  g^eat  English 
firm  from  which  it  sprang,  and  has  now 
for  many  years  been  distinctively  and 
vigorously  American  in  its  output ;  the 
Century  Company  has  a  sterling  reputa- 
tion gained  now  by  a  quarter-century  of 
good  work ;  and  the  firms  of  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.  and  of  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.  may  be  regarded  as  typically  rep- 
resentative of  the  dash  and  brilliance  of 
later-day  publishing  methods.  The  por- 
traits and  the  personalities  they  stand  for 
are  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  a  com- 
pletely inclusive  group ;  many  publishing 
firms  and  many  individual  men  might  well 
be  added,  but  they  will  serve  to  introduce 
to  the  reader  some  of  the  "  men  behind 
the  books  "  whose  faces  are  rarely  seen 
in  public  prints,  whose  energy  in  busi- 
ness is  equaled  by  their  modesty  in  re- 
fraining from  personal  exploitation,  and 
who  combinedly  are  a  positive  power  in 
the  domain  of  books  and  book-men. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  purpose  to 
give  in  detail  the  individual  history  of 
the  men  here  portrayed.  They  are 
so  closely  identified  with  their  respec- 
tive firms  that  the  general  public  rarely 
thinks  of  their  specific  traits  and  accom- 
plishments. Yet,  to  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  the  men  themselves,  it  is 
known  that  they  are  not  only  business 
men  of  ability,  swinging  large  interests 
and  deciding  large  questions,  but  that 
they  are  also  men  of  high  culture,  widely 
acquainted  with  the  best  circles  of  intel- 
lectual men  and  women,  versed  in  na- 
tional affairs,  and  accustomed  to  look  at 
things  from  the  standpoint  of  culture 
and  refinement.  Harvard,  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Bowdoin,  and  English  and  German 
universities  are  responsible  for  the  early 
education  of  some  of  these  heads  of  pub- 
lishing houses,  although  in  one  instance  a 
rapid  advance  was  made  from  the  ranks  of 
newspaper  work,  and  in  others  the  chief 
and  real  training  was  that  of  the  pub- 
lishing business  itself.     Many  publish- 
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ers  are  writers  themselves 
on  occasion.  Mr.  Putnam, 
for  instance,  has  written 
many  articles  on  literary 
and  bibliographical  topics, 
his  work  on  "Books  and 
Their  Makers  in  the  Middle 
Ages  "  is  an  authority,  and 
he  has  done  splendid  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional copyright  by  his  jien 
as  well  as  by  his  power 
of  organization;  Mr.  Holt 
has  put  forth  suggestive 
papers  on  social  subjects 
and  on  civics;  Colonel 
Har\'ey  has  discussed  in- 
ternational questions  in 
print  with  acuteness  and 
special  knowledge;  readers 
of  The  Outlook  will  remem- 
ber articles  by  Mr.  Brett 
on  "  How  Books  Achieve 
Circulation  "  and  on  "  What 
the  American  People  are 
Reading."  From  the  last- 
named  article  may  be 
quoted,  as  an  indication  of 
the  healthful  condition  of 
American  life,  a  sentence 
about  the  literature  of  pes- 
simism and  decadence.  Mr. 
Brett  says :  "No  book  of 
the  kind,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  has,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, found  any  con- 
siderable sale  in  this  coun- 
try, the  fact  being  that  no 
one,  I  think,  can  look  out 
upon  the  prospects  of  this 
country  from  any  stand- 
point without  becoming  a 
confirmed  optimist  as  to  the 
future  material  welfare  of 
the  country  as  well  as  t<> 
the  place  which  it  mu>t 
finally  attain  in  literature 
and  in  art." 

The  record  and  historx- 
of  the  publishing  houses 
over  which  this  group  of 
men  are  now  in  charge 
would  be  an  immensely 
interesting  one,  and  it 
has  never  been  well  told. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
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of  our  present-day  publish- 
ers will  gather  material  for 
future  books  of  literary 
reminiscence  which  shall 
be  as  enjoyable  as  James 
T.  Fields 's  "Yesterdays 
with  Authors."  The  genial, 
informally  cordial  relation 
which  Mr.  Fields  had  with 
Dickens,  Hawthorne,  and 
dozens  of  other  American 
and  English  writers  was 
one  of  the  great  sources  of 
strength  to  his  firm ;  and 
how  well,  at  "4  Park 
Street,"  it  has  kept  up  the 
tradition  of  close  friend- 
ship with  all  that  is  fine 
in  authorship  is  shown  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s 
superb  list  of  American 
p>oets,  historians,  and  es- 
sayists. Each  of  the  great 
firms,  indeed,  has  its  pecu- 
liar and  separate  record  of 
achievement  in  which  its 
present  representative  may 
take  pride.  The  imprint  of 
"  Harper  &  Brothers  "  goes 
back  to  1817,  and  the  repu- 
tation for  thorough  typo- 
graphical and  art  work  at- 
tained by  the  four  brothers 
who  were  the  real  pioneers 
of  publishing  in  America 
has  been  maintained  to 
this  day  and  wonderfully 
adapted  to  modem  condi- 
tions, while  Colonel  Har- 
vey, fresh  from  his  success 
with  the  "  North  American 
Review,"  has  introduced 
fresh  vigor  and  enterprise 
into  the  historic  Franklin 
Square  establishment.  The 
firms  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  and 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are  not 
far  behind  in  respectable 
antiquity — the  first  was 
founded  in  1825,  the  sec- 
ond in  1836,  the  third  in 
1837 — and  the  figures  of 
Daniel  Appleton,  George  P. 
Putnam,  and  Moses  W. 
Dodd  will  always  be  nota- 
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ble  in  publishing  annals, 
while  a  few  years  later 
(1846)  saw  the  beginnii^ 
of  the  house  which  was  to 
spread  in  power  and  popu- 
larity until  it  became  the 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  we 
knowtoKiay.  Each  of  these 
firms  has,  to  accompany  its 
early  fame  associated  with 
Cooper  or  Irving  or  some 
other  notable  author,  the 
consciousness  of  an  ex- 
traordinary development 
into  a  varied  literary  indus- 
try in  which  encyclopaedias, 
magazines,  art  books,  his- 
tory, and  bit^japhy  play 
quite  as  lai^e  a  part  as  fic- 
tion. Equally  true  is  this 
of  their  competitors  for 
public  favor  of  slightly  later 
origin,  while  the  manager 
and  controller  of  each  of 
these  has  his  own  peculiar 
distinction. 

The  relation  of  the  Amer- 
ican author  to  the  Amer- 
ican publisher  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere 
matter  of  business.  If  it 
is  true  that  the  author  of 
genius  is  the  maker  of  a 
publisher's  success,  it  is 
also  true  that  the  publisher 
often  points  out  to  the  au- 
thor his  true  bent,  intro- 
duces him  to  the  circle  of 
readers  he  could  never  find 
for  himself,  and  directs  his 
energies  to  a  practical  end. 
Those  are  words  of  sound 
common  sense  uttered  in 
that  very  practical  and  sug- 
gestive book  "  A  Publish- 
er's Confession:"  "A  pub- 
lisher is  a  business  man, 
but  not  a  mere  business 
man.  He  must  be  some- 
thing more.  He  is  a  pro- 
fessional man  also.  He 
can  do  his  best  service  only 
for  those  authors  who  in- 
spire his  loyalty,  who  en- 
able him  to  make  his  pub- 
lishing house   permanent, 
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and  who  leave  him  enough 
margin  of  profit  to  permit 
him  to  make  books  of  which 
he  can  be  proud."  And 
equally  sound  is  the  same 
writer's  dictum :  "  Every 
book  is  a  problem  unto  it- 
self. The  wise  publisher 
so  regards  it  from  the  be- 
ginning; and  he  makes  his 
plans  for  every  book  to 
suit  its  peculiar  case  and 
not  another.  All  the  long 
road  from  author  to  reader, 
the  book — any  book — pre- 
sents a  series  of  interesting, 
original  problems.  Many 
of  them  are  very  fascinat- 
ing problems.  They  call 
for  imagination,  fertility,  in- 
genuity. The  reason  why 
few  authors  or  authors'  so- 
cieties or  other  persons 
who  have  not  been  defi- 
nitely trained  to  publishing 
succeed,  is  that  they  are  too 
likely  to  regard  publishing 
as  a  mere  routine  business 
— a  business  of  manufac- 
turing a  certain  product 
and  then  of  offering  it  for 
sale.  They  forget  that 
every  book  —  and  even 
every  edition  of  every  book 
— presents  a  problem  that 
was  never  presented  before 
since  the  world  was  made. 
And  when  its  sympathetic 
ingenuity  and  inventive- 
ness fail.a  publishinghouse 
begins  to  become  a  mere 
business  and  the  drying-up 
period  is  not  far  off."  The 
author  must  depend  on  the 
publisher  to  solve  these 
problems  for  him  ;  and  in 
a  well-ordered  publishing 
business  there  are  always 
to  be  found  mutual  con- 
fidence and  co-operation 
between  the  two  elements 
that  goto  make  good  books. 
It  is  a  fact,  however  (and 
one  considered  by  some  a 
most  sorrowful  fact,  by 
others  merely  inevitable), 
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that  there  have  been  many  relaxations 
of  the  old  ideas  that  considered  author 
and  publisher  so  mutually  bound  by 
professional  courtesy  that  the  author 
must  not  offer  a  second  book  to  a 
n6w  publisher  until  the  Arm  that  brought 
out  his  first  book  had  the  offer,  and 
that  regarded  as  piratical  any  advances 
by  a  publisher  toward  an  author  some 


With  the  reading  and  book-buying 
public  the  American  publisher,  if  he  be 
not  merely  a  book-boomer  and  sensation- 
monger,  must  also  establish  a  permanent 
reputation  for  judgment,  scholarship, 
and  taste.  At  this  time  of  year,  when 
the  flood  of  inconsiderable  and  showy 
books  is  at  its  height,  one  is  apt  to  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  after  all,  and  in 
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of  whose  work  had  been  published  by 
a  rival.  The  multiplication  of  publish- 
ing houses,  of  authors'  agencies,  and 
of  periodicals  has  somewhat  altered 
conditions  in  this  respect  and  some 
others,  yet  both  self-interest  and  real 
fellowship  in  the  world  of  letters  still 
make  the  relations  between  publisher 
and  author  as  a  rule  something  more 
than  that  of  mere  buyer  and  seller  of 
manuscript. 


the  long  run,  the  publisher  dep>ends  on 
that  which  is  stable  in  literature.  The 
numberless  new  editions  of  standard 
authors  and  works  of  recognized  genius, 
the  splendid  achievements  of  American 
publishing  houses  in  encyclopaedias  and 
reference  books,  the  large  number  of 
educational  works  and  of  specialized 
writing  of  one  kind  and  another,  all  go 
to  prove  this,  even  though  the  day  of 
large  sales  for  poetry  and  essays  may 
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have  gone  by.  Then,  too,  if  the  public 
is  inclined  to  be  impatient  with  the  raw- 
ness of  many  of  the  books  offered,  it 
must  remember  to  be  thankful  to  the 
publisher  for  the  books  he  does  not  pub- 
lish. To  his  desk,  and  from  one  pub- 
lisher's desk  to  another's,  flows  constantly 
a  stream  of  many  thousands  of  worthless, 
sometimes  vicious,  manuscripts,  clamor- 
ing for  a  hearing.  His  hardest  task 
(and  one  that  is  performed  far  more 
arduously  and  conscientiously  than  dis- 
appointed authors  ever  believe)  is  to 
winnow  the  few  grains  of  wheat  from 
the  vast  mass  of  chaff.  He  must  have 
his  absolute  standards  of  what  is  valu- 
able, and  he  must  also  cater  within 
reasonable  bounds  to  the  flckle  and 
sometimes  unfathomable  currents  of  the 
public's  taste.  No  wonder  that  much 
of  his  output  is  experimental  in  charac- 
ter, the  hope  being  that  one  genuine 
success  may  balance  half  a  dozen  fail- 
ures. Yet  the  writer,  within  a  very 
limited  experience  of  publisher's  work, 
could  name  book  after  book  that  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  American  pub- 
lisher for  the  pure  love  of  literary  art 
and  without  any  probability  of  profit; 
and  book  after  book  also  which  has 
been  declined  by  the  American  publisher 
because  it  was  bad  art  and  unwholesome. 


when  it  was  quite  certain  that  money 
could  be  made  by  selling  it.  There  has 
been  some  comment  lately  on  the  fact 
that  the  enormous  sales  of  a  few  books 
of  fiction  of  a  year  or  two  ago  are  not, 
apparently,  to  be  repeated.  But  these 
great  records  were  in  fact  the  abnormal 
thing;  the  division  of  appreciation  among 
many  good  novels  of  different  classes, 
appealing  to  diverse  tastes,  is  the  normal 
thing.  The  abnormal  sale  had  been 
known  before  the  days  of  "  David 
Harum  " — yes,  and  before  the  days  of 
"  Ben  Hur  " — and  it  will  doubtless  ap- 
pear again  from  time  to  time,  but  it 
cannot  be  forced  by  frantic  efforts  to 
persuade  the  public  that  each  of  twenty 
or  thirty  half-baked,  ill-constructed,  hur- 
riedly written  tales  is  the  "  big  seller  "  of 
the  year.  The  public  has  grown  a  little 
wary,  and  the  conservative,  sober-minded 
publisher  is  convinced  that  there  is  room 
in  the  book  market  for  all  tastes,  but 
that  it  is  worth  his  while  to  establish  a 
reputation  as  a  purveyor  of  the  best  that 
literary  art  and  scholarship  can  produce. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  great  American 
publishing  houses  have  been  built  up; 
and  let  shifting  gusts  of  temporary  favor 
blow  here  or  blow  there,  by  such  stand- 
ards will  the  wise  American  publisher 
abide. 


Storm-Bound   in   the   North 

By  Aldis  Dunbar 

If  I  could  choose  a  book  .  .  .  and  slip  inside  of  it  .  .  .  and  be !  .  .  . 

In  one  I  love  there  winds  a  path,  beside  an  olive-tree ; 

Beneath,  in  fair  green  shadow,  starring  all  the  mossy  glen, 

Spring  hyacinth,  and  violet,  and  flower  o'  cyclamen ; 

So  I  would  linger  near  the  gnarled  branches  for  a  space, — 

Then  homeward  to  a  low  gray  hill-tower — my  heart's  resting-place, 

Beyond  a  moss-grown  wall,  against  a  vesper-golden  sky — 

To  look  across  the  valley  where  the  drowsy  mountains  lie 

In  purple  state  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Ah,  iierfect  jieace  would  surely  come  to  me, 

Could  I  but  choose  that  book  .  .  .  and  slip  inside  of  it  .  .  .  and  be  I 
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Cold   sweeps  the  wind   in  eveiy  hill   and  valley, 

Its  kisses  glaze  the   ri\ers  and  the  sea, 
It  (lri\es   its  steeds  through  avenue  and   alley. 
And   laughs  to  see  the  shivering  people   flee. 
\'et  by  the  hearthfire  glowing 

The  north   wind  shall   not  rest 
Where  glad   hands  are  bestowing 
Cheer  for  the  Christmas  Cuest. 

'I'he  covmlry  lads  now  heap  each  wooden  manger, 

'I'hat  e\cry  patient  beast  may  have  its  fill, 
I'or  onre   a  stable  held  a  princely  Stranger, 
And  e\cn   a  simple  ox  would  think  it   ill 
Tf,   on   this  night  of  glory, 

A  shepherd  should  forget 
'l"he  manger  of  the   Story 
With   silver  radiance  set. 
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The  world  again  awaits  the  light  of  ages, 

The  heavens  are  set  as  brilliant  as  of  old, 
When  o'er  Judea's  hills  the  patient  sages 
Followed  the  path  unto  the  shepherd's  fold. 
Then  on  each  spirit-altar 

Let  votive  tapers  flame, 
And  there  with  song  and  psalter 
Be  praised  the  wondrous  Name  1 

And  so,  while  love  each  human  breast  is  cheering, 

Each  heart  shall  be  a  lowly  Bethlehem, 
And  each  abode  shall  know  that  light  endearing 
As  helping  hands  shall  bring  it  home  to  them. 
Such  simple  glad  oblation 
The  Saviour  doth  prefer 
To  rites  and  adoration. 

Or  frankincense  and  m)'rrh. 

Good  people  all,  wherever  ye  are  dwelling, 

In  crowded  streets  or  on  the  lonely  farm, 
Join  in  the  Christmas  message,  sweetly  swelling. 
And  make  each  home  a  haven  bright  and  warm. 
For  hearts,  if  true  and  lowly,  f 

The  manger-cradles  are, 
Where  comes  the  Child-Guest  holy 
With  love,  the  guiding  Star. 
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F.  S.  CHURCH:  J  PJINTER  OF 
THE   IDEAL 

BY  WILLIAM  ST.  JOHN  HARPER 


A  REALM  of  fantasy  I  Visions 
of  a  Utopian  land  of  dreams, 
where  shadowy  glades  are  veiled 
in  the  silver  haze  of  early  springtime  I 
Glimpses  of  cool  mossy  margins  fringed 
with  the  iris,  the  poppy,  and  the  lotus  I 
of  streams  where  rose-hued  water-lilies 
float  mirrored  in  pools  of  emerald  dye, 
whose  waves  seem  to  flow  in  crystal 
clearness  from  the  fountain  of  youth! 
Memories  of  an  Arcadian  garden  of  the 
gods,  haunted  by  woodland  nymphs  who 
enchain  the  royal  monarchs  of  the  jungle, 
where  the  lordly  tiger  and  the  lion  are 
charmed  by  the  magic  torch  of  some 
incense-bearing  enchantress  I  Somber 
groves  through  which  the  voices  of  the 
pine-trees  float  along  the  quiet  breeze, 
and  the  mind  is  by  the  music  of  the  forest 
lulled  to  reveries  of  silence  and  peace  I 
This  is  the  pastoral  paradise  upon 
which  the  painter  has  undertaken  to  lift 
the  veil,  to  interpret,  and  to  realize. 

And  very  real  are  these  airy  dream- 
pictures  to  their  author.  The  careless 
observer  may  deem  them  slight,  fanciful, 
fantastic.  But  look  closer,  and  under- 
lying the  allegory  and  the  fable  will  be 
found  that  fidelity  to  nature,  that  insight, 
that  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  that  solid 


basis  of  reality  which  are  the  foundation 
of  true  symbolism. 

A  good  picture  needs  no  words  to 
make  its  meaning  clear.  £lsp>ecially  is 
this  true  of  paintings  which  app>eal  to 
the  mind  as  directly  and  forcefully  as 
the  examples  here  reproduced.  But 
while  the  pictures  chosen  may  be  left  to 
convey  their  own  message,  something 
concerning  the  artist  and  his  methods  of 
work  may  prove  of  interest. 

As  with  all  strong  individual  talents, 
this  painter  struck  his  dominant  note  at 
the  start,  and  from  that  he  has  not  devi- 
ated. To  paint  a  picture  that  tells  a 
story,  to  express  an  idea  that  appeals  to 
the  heart,  the  mind,  the  imagination,  a 
graphic  allegory  that  addresses  the  intel- 
lect through  the  vision  by  fine  harmonies 
of  line,  tone,  and  color,  just  as  music 
awakens  noble  emotions  by  subtle  har- 
monies of  sound — ^this  was  the  course 
he  chose  at  the  beginning,  and  this  path 
he  has  steadfastly  followed  to  success. 

And  in  thus  pursuing  his  own  course, 
in  his  own  way,  he  has  gained  a  place 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  living 
artists,  and  one  of  the  strongest  individ- 
ualities among  modem  American  paint- 
ers.    Not  only  does  he  hold  a  position 
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of  honor  among  his  professional  associ- 
ates, but  he  has  gained  the  encourage- 
ment and  loyal  support  of  a  large  clientele 
among  collectors,  including  many  of  the 
leading  patrons  of  our  native  painters, 
and  he  has  won  a  strong  and  abiding 
place  in  the  affections  of  the  great  art- 
loving  public  wherever  American  art  is 
known  and  appreciated. 

Frederick  Stuart  Church  was  bom  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  December  1, 
1842.  This  little  frontier  town  was  a 
wild  place  in  his  school  days,  where 
there  were  few  educational  advantages 
to  be  had  and  practically  no  art  Fads 
and  frills  found  no  place  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  local  schools,  but  the  three 
R's  were  taught  with  a  thoroughness 
which  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Church's  favorite  text-book  was  a  geog- 
raphy. The  blank  backs  of  the  pages 
devoted  to  the  big  maps  had  such  de- 
lightful expanses  of  clear  white  paper 
for  the  youthful  artist  to  decorate  with 
his  sketches  I  Then,  after  school  was 
out,  came  the  occasional  diversion  of 
chasing  black  bears  through  the  snow- 
banks in  die  village  streets. 

His  earliest  art  instruction  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Harting,  a  landscape 
painter  from  Holland  then  enjoying 
g^eat  local  renown,  whose  pictures  were 
frequently  engraved  on  steel  for  the 
American  Art  Union.  To  earn  money 
for  these  drawing  lessons  our  young 
artist  established  his  first  relations  with 
the  press.  Up  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  frequently  tramped  for  miles 
through  the  great  drifts  of  snow  deliver- 
ing the  daily  newspapers  to  his  patrons. 

At  fourteen  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  American  Express  Company  in  Chi- 
cago, remaining  until  he  was  twenty-six, 
and  earning  promotion  to  responsible 
positions  in  the  money  department, 
where  millions  of  dollars  daily  passed 
through  his  hands.  In  intervals  of  office 
work  he  drew,  and  drew,  and  drew.  He 
was  never  without  a  pencil,  and  his  com- 
rades, recognizing  his  talent,  christened 
him  "the  artist  chap."  Leisure  time  in 
the  evenings,  and  in  the  mornings  when 
he  was  employed  in  night  runs  on  the 
express  trains,  was  devoted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Academy  art  school,  and  to 
designing  for  commercial  houses. 


Among  his  comrades  in  the  express 
office  was  Grant  B.  Schley,  now  of  the 
Wall  Street  banking  house  of  Moore 
&  Schley.  The  friendship  then  formed 
has  continued  throu^out  the  interven- 
ing years,  and  recently  his  banker  friend 
and  patron  built  for  him  a  fine  studio 
amid  beautiful  landscape  surroundings 
near  his  own  country  residence  at  Far 
Hills,  New  Jersey.  There,  when  tired 
of  the  monotony  of  work  in  his  big 
atelier  away  up  in  the  tower  of  Carnegie 
Hall,  the  painter  finds  seclusion  and 
change  of  scene  and  subject 

When  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  aroused 
the  war  spirit  of  the  North,  Mr.  Church 
enlisted  with  the  first  Illinois  troops 
which  responded  to  President  Lincoln's 
call  for  seventy-five  thousand  volunteers. 
He  enrolled  as  a  private  in  Company  A. 
Chicago  Light  Artillery,  a  famous  Western 
battery  of  six  pieces,  which  soon  made 
a  brilliant  war  record  in  the  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Mr.  Church's  three  months'  term  had 
just  expired  when  the  news  came  of  the 
disaster  to  the  Union  arms  at  Bull  Run, 
and  he  immediately  re-enlisted  for  tliree 
years. 

Hb  battery  served  in  the  division 
commanded  by  General  Lew  Wallace, 
and  took  active  part  in  twenty  or  more 
engagements,  including  Shiloh,  Chatta- 
nooga, Arkansas  Post,  Fort  Henry,  the 
investment  of  Fort  Donelson,  and  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg. 

After  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  the 
Chicago  battery  followed  the  fortunes  of 
General  Grant's  Western  soldiers  in  the 
battles  and  marches  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Cumberland.  Then  it  saw  con- 
stant service  with  Sherman's  army  in  the 
long  series  of  battles  and  engagements 
from  Chattanooga  to  the  siege  of  Atlanta 
and  onward  on  the  March  to  the  Sea. 

In  his  art  training  Mr.  Church  is 
distinctively  an  American  product,  and 
his  only  academic  instruction  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Design,  under  Walter  Shirlaw,  and  at  the 
National  Academy  of  Design,  in  New 
York,  under  Professor  L.  E.  Wilmatdt 
Although  passing  through  the  regular 
course  of  academic  drawing  in  antique 
and  life  classes,  his  decided  predilection 
for  original  design   and  inventioD  was 
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constantly  in  evidence.  Consequently 
his  most  notable  school  work  was  done 
the  composition    class;    and    these 


in 


designs,  drawn  to  illustrate  the  given 


from  his  earliest  boyhood  days,  and  de- 
lighted in  sketching  anything  that  struck 
his  fancy.  His  first  models  were  birds  and 
frogs  and  turtles.     Wild  animals  always 


THE  VIKING'S   DAUGHTER 

In  the  coUectioD  of  John  GeUatly 

Repruduced  by  courtojr  of  Harper  &  Brothera 


subjects,  were  usually  of  such  fanciful  or 
humorous  interest  as  to  be  immediately 
available  for  publication  in  the  leading 
pictorials  of  the  day. 

From  the  first  the  evolution  of  his  talent 
has  been  a  gradual  development  which 
he  has  worked  out  for  himself,  along  his 
own   lines.     He  always  loved  to  draw 


interestec^  him  greatly,  especially  the  lion, 
the  polar  bear,  and  the  royal  Bengal 
tiger.  He  has  passed  much  time  study- 
ing and  sketching  about  the  cages  in  the 
Central  Park  zoological  collection  and 
at  Bamum's  at  Bridgeport,  making  thou- 
sands of  drawings  from  nature,  all  done 
with  the  greatest  care,  thus  gaining  an 
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intimate  knowledge  of  the  form,  struc- 
ture, action,  expression,  and  character  of 
these  strange  models.  In  watching  their 
movements  and  mode  of  life  during  his 
early  morning  visits  to  the  Park  he  fre- 
quently finds  valuable  suggestions  for 
pictorial  elaboration.  Many  ideas  for 
pictures,  pictures  that  tell  a  story,  have 
come  to  him  from  these  wild  captive 
friends  in  the  menagerie  cages.  That 
he  is  perfectly  sincere  and  devoid  of 
affectation  in  his  art  expression  cannot 
be  questioned,  and  this  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose is  evident  in  his  methods  of  outdoor 


summer  heat,  in  rain,  and  exposed  to  the 
winter  cold. 

Mr.  Church  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New 
York  in  1 875,  an  incorporator  of  the 
society  in  1878,  and  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  constitution  under  which  this  most 
democratic  and  American  of  art  acade- 
mies has  developed  and  prospered  for 
three  decades.  While  chairman  of  the 
art  committee  on  the  Board  of  Control 
of  the  League  he  inaugurated  the  im- 
promptu special  exhibitions  held  in  con- 
nection  with    the    monthly    receptions 
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study.  A  tireless,  indefatigable  student 
of  nature,  his  sketches  are  always  drawn 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  no  trouble  is 
too  great  for  him  to  take  in  arriving  at 
the  desired  result.  Not  unfrequently  a 
single  picture  is  the  result  of  hundreds 
of  pencil  drawings  of  some  difficult  model 
at  the  zoological  garden.  He  has  accu- 
mulated a  wealth  of  original  landscape, 
plant,  and  flower  studies.  The  distinctly 
American  character  of  the  landscape 
settings  of  his  paintings  is  the  result  of 
thorough  familiarity  with  every  phase  of 
outdoor  life.  He  has  been  a  most  dili- 
gent explorer  of  the  woodlands,  lakes, 
riversides,  and  ocean  beaches  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  metropolis,  which  he  knows 
like   a   woodsman,  and   has  painted  in 


which  have  become  a  feature  of  art  life 
in  New  York,  by  bringing  the  studio 
studies  and  sketches  of  leading  painters, 
sculptors,  and  illustrators  before  the 
students.  Notable  among  the  works 
brought  together  by  Mr.  Church  during 
these  initial  exhibitions  were  examples 
of  studies  by  La  Farge,  Vedder,  Inness, 
Shirlaw,  Chase,  Dielman,  Dannat,  Du- 
veneck.  Currier,  Reinhart,  Twachtman, 
Brown,  Abbey,  Whistler,  and  St.  Gaudens. 
During  six  years'  service  on  the  coun- 
cil of  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
having  direction  of  the  art  schools.  Here, 
as  at  the  League,  he  proved  one  of  the 
active  workers  who  have  developed  our 
American  institutions  of  art  instruction 
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to  their  present  high  standard  of  effi- 
ciency. Himself  one  of  the  most  uncon- 
ventional and  least  academic  of  draughts- 
men, he  has  always  maintained  the 
importance  of  thorough  academic  training 
in  drawing  during  the  student's  school 
career,  recognizing  this  training  as  giv- 
ing the  solid  foundation  of  knowledge 
upon  which  personal  and  individual 
style  must  ultimately  be  built. 

Mr.  Church  was  one  of  the  early 
members  of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  and  was  for  many  years  an 
active  officer  of  the  American  Water-: 
Color  Society  and  of  the  New  York. 
Etching  Club.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Harper  Fund  for  aiding  young  artists  in 
their  studies  at  home  and  abroad,  until 
this  endowment  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Academy. 

For  a  painter  so  engrossed  in  his  art 
Mr.  Church  is  a  most  faithful  letter- 
writer,  and  his  brief  notes,  with  their 
strongly  individual  chirography,  decora- 
tive spacing,  crisp  conversational  style, 
and  never-failing  flow  of  humor,  are  often 
treasured  for  the  correspondent's  auto- 
graph collection.  These  epistles  are 
frequently  adorned  with  sketches  or 
marginal  remarques  illustrating  and  illu- 
minating the  text.  One  favored  corre- 
spondent. Dr.  Dudley  Tenney,  has  gath- 
ered into  a  thick,  richly  bound  quarto 
volume  a  variety  of  such  illustrated  auto- 
graph letters,  together  with  many  original 
sketches,  first  projects  for  pictures,  wood 
engravings,  artists'  proof  etchings,  por- 
traits, engraved  and  autographic,  together 
with  many  of  the  published  biographical 
and  critical  notices  that  have  been  printed 
concerning  the  painter  and  his  work. 
In  addition  to  several  double-page  en- 
gravings translated  by  the  sympathetic 
burin  of  Mr.  F.  S.  King,  there  are  many 
reproductions  of  paintings,  and  a  number 
of  old  illustrated  brochures,  some  almost 
forgotten  by  the  artist.  All  of  these  are 
mounted,  or  inset,  in  the  uniform  pages 
of  the  volume  with  infinite  care,  making 
a  unique  example  of  skillful  grangeriz- 
ing, for  which  the  collector,  it  is  said, 
recently  refused  the  price  of  an  Academy 
picture. 

As  an  occasional  contributor  to  peri- 
odical literature,  Mr.  Church  has  written 
and   illustrated   some    short   stories   of 


singular  liveliness  of  fancy  and  vivid 
imaginative  power — strange  echoes  of 
the  melancholy  music  of  northern  pine 
woods,  of  the  folk-lore  of  frontiersmen, 
quaint,  weird  traditions  of  solitary 
trappers  dwelling  in  the  shades  of  the 
haunted  forest.  Contrasting  with  these 
legends  of  Western  woods  and  lakes  is 
the  illustrated  story  of  the  experiences 
of  "An  Artist  Among  Animals,"  re- 
counted in  an  easy  conversational  style 
which  flows  as  naturally  as  the  talk 
around  a  studio  flreside.  A  fascinating 
suggestion  of  the  unexpected  and  pre 
.tem^tural  in  these  short  stories  holds  the 
attention  and  stimulates  the  curiosity. 
This '  narrative  starts  in  on  a  plane  of 
such  simple,  unaffected,  every-day  realit)- 
that  there  is  something  a  little  uncanny 
in  finding  the  fancy  gradually  entangled 
in  some  perplexing  psychological  puzzle 
or  obscure  enigma  of  reincarnation. 
Appreciating,  however,  that  "  'twas  not 
by  words  Apelles  charm'd  mankind," 
most  of  this  artist's  problems  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  painter's  proper  language 
of  color  and  shadow  and  mystery. 

Mr.  Church's  work  as  a  painter-etcher 
quickly  gained  recognition  abroad.  Con- 
noisseurs in  Paris  and  London  were 
prompt  to  appreciate  the  bold,  personal, 
and  characteristic  handling  of  the  needle- 
point, of  an  etcher  bringing  fresh  inspi- 
ration from  the  life  of  American  fields 
and  woods  and  waters.  These  plates 
showed  imaginative  invention  and  sim- 
ple directness  of  technique,  guided  by  a 
never-failing  sense  of  the  limitations  of 
this  art,  which  are  at  once  its  handicap 
and  its  strength,  an  appreciation  of  the 
infinite  decorative  possibilities  of  the 
etched  line  and  its  spontaneous  express- 
iveness in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  style. 

Recently  a  number  of  strongly  indi- 
vidualized portraits  of  the  painter's 
friends  have  revealed  a  phase  of  his 
talent  which  should  yield  rich  results  if 
the  vein  were  more  fully  developed. 
These  portraits  possess  intimate  charac- 
ter, grace,  and  naturalness  of  movement, 
and  much  delicacy  in  their  color  schemes, 
which  are  varied  and  appropriate  for  the 
individual  portrayed.  As  a  rule,  they 
suggest  genre  compositions  rather  more 
than  the  portrait  of  conventional  tradi- 
tion. 
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A  most  successful  example  of  these 
attracted  attention  at  the  display  of 
American  art  in  the  galleries  of  the  Lotos 
Club,  New  York,  in  1903.  This  was  a 
portrait  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Grant  B. 
Schley,  and  showed  a  young  girl,  in  a 
pose  of  easy,  natural  grace,  surrounded 


of  youth.  Those  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  an  example  of  this  painter's  woric 
in  portraiture  possess  not  only  an  excel- 
lent likeness,  but  a  picture  as  well — a 
picture  which  has  a  value  as  a  work  of 
art  or  as  a  decoration  in  addition  to  its 
interest  as  a  portrait 
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REFUGE 

By  these  winged  things,  O  Christ,  thit  seek  thy  shrine. 

The  stay  of  all  creation  is  confessed ; 
Thus,  tho'  unknowing  of  thy  love,  sweet  Lord, 

"  'Tls  on  thy  cross  all  living  creatures  rest."— L.  R. 


by  a  group  of  seven  dogs.  Each  one  of 
these  favored  pets  was  delineated  with 
faithfully  characterized  individuality,  the 
entire  group  forming  a  composition  of 
rare  interest  and  distinction  of  style. 

A  more  recent  work  shows  the  head 
of  a  young  g^rl  framed  in  an  oval,  with 
a  decoratively  treated  panel  on  either 
side  in  which  are  designs  emblematical 


Mr.  Church's  paintings  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  homes  and  galleries  of 
well-known  American  collectors  throu^i- 
out  the  country.  Among  those  who  have 
important  examples  are:  W.  T.  Evans, 
C.  L.  Freer,  W.  K.  Bixby,  W.  J.  McBride, 
Grant  B.  Schley,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Henry  W.  Putnam,  Jr.,  Potter  Palmer. 
Colonel  Frank  J.  Hecker,  Jc^n  G«llatly, 
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J.  C.  Faigo,  Mrs.  Lawson  Valentine, 
Emerson  McMillan,  George  A.  Hearn, 
Colonel  George  H.  Briggs,  W.  V.  Law- 
rence, Louis  Prang,  Simeon  Ford,  Edward 
Lowe,  Robert  Barnard,  Samuel  T.  Shaw, 
and  Dr.  Alexander  Humphreys. 

A  notable  quality  of  the  painter's 
work  is  its  distinctly  decorative  charac- 
ter of  composition;  a  distribution  of 
the  lines,  tones,  and  colors  which  is  not 
simply  a  superficial  ornamentation  of  the 
outside  shell,  not  simply  an  embroidered 
el^^nce  as  an  added  afterthought,  but 
a  decorative  structure  which  is  of  the 
very  bone  and  fiber  of  the  design.  This 
quality  ranks  the  artist  with  those  mas- 
ters of  style  who  are  classed  as  true 
decorators.  Many  of  his  compositions 
have  that  simple,  flat,  tapestry-like  distri- 
bution of  pictorial  elements  which  trans- 
lates so  perfectly  into  stained  glass, 
mosaic,  or  even  into  the  plastic  require- 
ments of  sculptural  relief.  Others,  again, 
possess  a  dainty  richness  of  line  tracery, 
moving,  with  the  natural  intricacy  of  vine 
and  leafy  branch,  over  the  surface  of  the 
picture-plane  with  an  exquisite  instinct 
for  just  the  right  balance  of  line  and 
mass  and  quiet  space.  Delicacy  and 
airy  lightness  of  chromatic  vision,  reveal- 
ing rare  qualities  of  fancy  and  imagina- 
tive invention,  complete  the  equipment 
of  a  talent  richly  endowed  with  the  gifts 
of  a  muralist  of  a  high  order. 

Amonghis  worksprimarily  intended  for 
stained-glass  treatment  is  the  series  rep- 
resenting "  Earth,"  "  Air,"  and  "  Water," 
executed  in  glass  by  the  Tiffany  Com- 
pany for  windows  in  the  residence  of 
Mr.  William  T.  Evans,  and  a  window 
designed  for  the  St.  Cecilia  Society  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

A  tragedy  of  deep  pathos  was  depicted 
in  the  painting  entitled  "  Desolation," 
which  was  given  the  place  of  honor  in 
the  Water-Color  Exhibition  of  1883.  A 
polar  bear  mourning  over  its  dead  mate, 
amid  a  dreary  wilderness  of  snow  and 
ice ;  a  dirge  of  anguish,  isolation,  and 
despair — a  design  noble  in  its  simple, 
sculpturesque  grandeur;  an  emblem  of 
sorrow  worthy  of  the  permanence  of 
monumental  marble.  Akin  to  this  in 
solemnity  of  thought  are  a  number  of 
etchings  and  numerous  illustrations  of 
poems  in  magazines  and  books — the  soli- 


tary figure  of  the  Eskimo,  for  example, 
in  the  series  illustrating  "  The  Ballad  of 
the  Bird  Bride."  Deep  emotion  is  ex- 
pressed by  this  solitary  mourner  seated 
by  the  somber  waves,  his  head  resting 
upon  his  outstretched  arms  in  the  hope- 
lessness of  despair. 

Less  gloomy  in  thought  but  with  no 
less  significance  are  the  etchings  of  the 
"  Rose  and  Crucifix,"  and  the  famous 
plate  entitled  "Silence."  This  last  is 
similar  in  theme  to  the  artist's  diploma 
picture,  "  The  Mummy  Head  and  Rose," 
presented  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Des^  upon  his  election  as  Academician 
in  1885.  There  is  a  mystic  fascination 
in  these  pictures,  and  in  the  early  paint- 
ing called  "  Refuge,"  depicting  a  flock 
of  little  snowbirds  seeking  protection 
from  the  icy  blast  beneath  the  sheltering 
roof  of  a  wayside  shrine. 

The  painter's  evident  preoccupation 
with  the  subject  matter  of  his  picture, 
with  the  story  told,  with  the  thought 
expressed,  should  not  prevent  a  right 
estimation  of  the  fine  technical  qualities 
displayed  in  his  recent  serious  works. 
These  combine  subtle  refinement  of 
tonality  and  color  quality  with  direct- 
ness of  execution,  vigor  of  brush-work, 
and  that  simple  breadth  of  handling 
which  is  the  final  word  of  good  painting. 

Mr.  Church  was  one  of  the  first 
American  painters  to  adopt  the  extremely 
light,  brilliant  key  of  color  now  regarded 
as  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
modem  work. 

Avoiding  extremes  of  chromatic  con- 
trasts, he  has  nevertheless  carried  his 
gamut  of  color  harmony  as  far  toward 
light  and  aerial  brilliancy  as  truth  of 
tone  relations  permits.  This  is  shown 
in  many  oil  paintings  exhibited  at  the 
Academy  from  1880  to  the  present  time, 
and  more  especially  in  his  water-colors, 
which  have  the  pastel-like  delicacy  of 
texture  and  the  subtlety  of  coloration  of 
a  technical  method  admirably  expressive 
of  the  ideals  of  a  painter  whose  pencil 
always  moves  with  the  inspiration  of 
youth,  springtime,  and  the  glad  bright- 
ness of  the  morning  light. 

From  an  art  in  which  symbolism  plays 
so  important  a  r61e  to  works  of  strictly 
religious  subject  is  but  a  step.  The 
refinement  and  purity  of  sentiment  ex- 
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pressed  in  the  feminine  types  delineated 
by  this  facile  pencil  are  especially  in 
evidence  in  compositions  like  the  "  St. 
Cecilia  "  and  the  "  White  Nun,"  the  last 
a  Madonna-like  profile  of  sad  loveliness 
and  nobility  of  sentiment,  enveloped  in 
the  snowy  veil  of  a  novice. 

The  delicate  grace  of  the  types  of 
American  girlhood  portrayed  in  a  long 
series  of  pastorals  and  exquisite  color- 
lyrics  is  the  result  of  a  poet-painter's 
lifelong  search  for  ideal  beauty,  and  is 
the  mirror  of  a  mind  ever  in  sympathy 
with  the  mystic  charm  of  youth. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  dominant 
note  of  this  painter's  work  has  been  its 


ideality,  its  individual  poetic  expressive- 
ness. Not  only  is  the  idyllic  cast  of 
thought  evident  in  choice  of  theme,  but 
in  an  instinctive  elimination  of  all  that 
is  trite  or  commonplace,  and  in  an  un- 
ceasing search  for  whatever  is  fine  and 
strange  and  beautiful ;  this  both  in 
the  colors  and  forms  of  the  impressions 
received  from  nature  and  in  the  creations 
of  the  imagination.  And  this  idealism 
is  always  guided  by  a  sympathetic  intui- 
tion which  never  lacks  a  kindly  thought 
for  the  humblest  of  nature's  creatures, 
nor  ever  fails  to  present  evidence  of  the 
depth  of  insight  which  allies  it  with  the 
noblest. 


W^'  

A    I.F.TTER   FROM   MR.   CHURCH   TO   A    MTTI.F.  (iIRL 
'I'hc  artist  has  here  dnwn  a  portnit  ol  hioueU 
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SIR   HENRY  IRVING  AS  BECKET 
Irving' s  last  appearance  on  the  stage,  only  a  fnv  hours  before  his  death,  was  in  the  title  rile  of  Alfred 
Tennyson's  dramatic  and  literary  masterpiece,  "  Becket."     The  last  words  that  he  uttered  in  that  character, 
and  almost  his  last  on  earth,  were,  "  Into  Thy  hands,  O  Lord,  into  Thy  hands  .'" 
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Caesar  the   Man   of  Letters 
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'EARS  ago  Colonel  Higginson 
wrote  a  delightful  article  on  "  An 
Old  Latin  Text-book,"  full  of  the 
flavor  of  what  may  be  called  imaginative 
reminiscence ;  a  memory  touched  by 
the  generous  sentiment  of  a  boy's  earli- 
est personal  approach  to  literature.  A 
copy  of  the  "  .^Eneid,"  the  "  Bucolics," 
of  Ovid's  ■ "  Metamorphoses,"  or  of 
Cicero's  "  Orations,"  sends  many  an  old 
boy  back  to  those  happy  hours  when 
time  and  tide  had  not  eaten  away  the 
sense  of  leisure,  the  feeling  of  owning  the 
world  and  having  ample  opportunity  to 
take  possession  of  it.  This  opening  of 
the  doors  of  imagination  was  rarely,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  accomplished  by  Csesar's 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War." 
The  easy  style,  the  story  interest,  the 
sense  of  being  part  of  a  great  adventure, 
made  the  "  Anabasis  "  very  good  read- 
ing ;  but  the  "  Commentaries "  meant 
serious  work  and  very  little  fun.  There 
was  no  escape  from  tiie  logical  severity 
of  the  construction,  the  closely  knit 
sequence  of  the  diction. 

The  striking  distinction  of  Donatello's 
portrait  of  the  author  of  the  "  Commen- 
taries "  would  doubtless  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  most  boys ;  but  with  what  dis- 
tinctness the  quality  of  the  man  puts  its 
delicate  and  expressive  marks  on  his 
face!  No  better  introduction  to  the 
seven  books  of  the  Commentaries  and 
the  three  books  on  the  Civil  War  could 
be  written  by  the  most  intelligent  hand. 
If  the  old  Caesar  looked  like  this,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  the  irresistible  charm 
of  the  young  orator  whom  Cicero  placed 
at  the  head  of  speakers  in  Rome,  and  to 
account  for  the  incredible  stories  which 
dissolute  Rome  told  of  its  greatest  man. 
The  strength  and  refinement  of  the  lines 
of  face,  the  molding  of  the  head,  the 
play  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  reveal  a 
mastery  based  solidly  on  original  force 
and  thorough  training.  Caesar  must  have 
been  a  thoroughbred  of  the  purest  qual- 
ity ;  not  a  lax  or  flabby  muscle  in  his 
body  or  mind;  every  part  and  force 
developed,  ordered,  brought  to  the  high- 
est point  of  efficiency..  Tall  and  slight; 
fastidiously  well   groomed ;    an   athlete 
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from  boyhood ;  an  accomplished  horse- 
man ;  of  a  notable  sobriety  in  a  dissolute 
age ;  courteous  in  bearing  and  manner ; 
capable  of  enduring  hardships  and  work- 
ing with  heroic  energy :  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  this  man 

.  .  .  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world 
Like  a  Colossus.  .  .  . 

Cassius  envied  and  Brutus  loved  him, 
and  the  conspirators  took  the  utmost  care 
to  explain  that  they  struck,  not  at  Csesar, 
but  at  Caesar's  ambition. 

In  this  face  are  found  the  most  exact 
summary  of  Caesar's  style,  for  no  man 
ever  wrote  more  unaffectedly  in  his  own 
manner.  He  was  not,  like  Cicero,  a 
lover  of  language  for  its  own  sake ;  he 
used  it,  as  he  used  everything  else, 
with  instinctive  and  trained  precision 
and  finish  ;  never  pressing  it  beyond  its 
primary  use  as  a  form  of  expression. 
If  his  style  was  bare  of  all  ornament,  as 
Cicero  said,  it  was  stripped  naked  that 
its  sinewy  and  highly  articulated  suuc- 
ture  might  stand  secure  and  command- 
ing. 

Caesar's  words  match  the  deeds  which 
they  record  with  admirable  modesty  and 
simplicity,  and  his  style  shows  the  re- 
action of  a  great  and  positive  career  on 
a  talent  for  expression  of  a  high  order. 
He  was  absolutely  free  from  the  flabbi- 
ness  of  many  of  the  orators  of  his  time, 
and  his  work  shows  no  trace  of  insincer- 
ity, indolence,  or  facile  compromise  wid) 
facts.  He  wrote  as  he  talked,  and  in 
writing  and  speaking  he  was  at  all  points 
the  man  of  action.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  narrative  of  military  events  has  sur- 
passed the  "Commentaries  "  in  clearness, 
directness,  energy  of  style  ;  nor  has  any 
surpassed  them  in  generous  recognitioo 
of  the  service  and  courage  atco-workera. 
The  story  is  rich  in  reflection  and  com- 
ment on  character  and  in  observation  of 
significant  facts  in  a  foreign  countiy 
among  a  strange  people,  and  there  aie 
touches  of  tenderness  which  explain  tbe 
love  men  bore  him.  He  remains  one 
of  the  foremost  figures  among  men  of 
action ;  he  was  the  first  military  his- 
torian ;  and  he  is  still  to  be  counted  a 
master  of  style. 
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The  New  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston 


By  Florence  E.  Winslow 


A  MAN  of  abounding  vitality  and 
great  intellectual  vigor  occupies 
the  pulpit  of  Trinity,  succeeding 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Donald,  whose  death  in 
1904  left  the  old  parish  to  which  Phil- 
lips Brooks  ministered  again  without  a 
rector.  Dr.  Alexander  Mann,  in  the 
prime  of  his  manhood,  may  well  begin 
undismayed  his  ministry  in  this  historic 
church,  to  which  he  last  spring  accepted 
an  impelling  call,  for  he  is  singularly 
well  fitted  for  the  charge  of  the  great 
cure  to  which  he  has  been  sent.  An 
optimist  by  conviction  as  by  tempera- 
ment, his  very  presence  inspires  cheer, 
and  his  physical  energy,  hearty  manner, 
and  warm  hand-grasp  are  but  indications 
of  those  stored  inward  forces  of  spiritu- 
ality and  enthusiasm  which  have  made 
his  long  ministry  in  Orange  so  conspic- 
uous a  success.  His  self-sacrificing  de- 
votion to  the  least  as  to  the  greatest  of 
his  former  parishioners  of  Grace  Church 
has  won  for  him  such  affection  and 
esteem  that  his  people  mourn  as  for 
friend  and  brother,  and  consented  to 
give  up  their  beloved  rector  only  because 
they  believed  him  to  be  entering  upon  a 
larger  and  more  influential  field  of  serv- 
ice. The  parish  still  rings  with  stories 
of  self-denial  and  devotion  which  indi- 
cate the  rare  and  continuous  personal 
pastoral  service  rendered  by  Dr.  Mann 
during  his  occupancy  of  his  New  Jersey 
pulpit. 

Of  the  strongest  American  stock  on 
both  sides.  Dr.  Mann  passed  his  early 
life  amid  a  fortunate  combination  of 
social,  intellectual,  and  religious  influ- 
ences. He  was  bom  in  1860,  at  Geneva, 
New  York.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Dun- 
can C.  Mann,  was  also  in  the  ministry 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  and 
was  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Wat- 
kins,  New  York ;  while  his  grandfather 
was  the  Rev.  Donald  Mann,  of  Caledo- 
nia. Thus  well  fathered  in  the  ministry, 
with  inherited  theological  tendencies  of 
great  breadth  and  strength,  he  owed  no 
less  to  the  trainmg  and  traditions  of  the 
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family  of  his  mother,  Caroline  Schuyler. 
He  was  educated  at  Hobart  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1881. 
with  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  O.B.R. 
After  leaving  college  he  entered  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York.  Graduating  in  1 885  with  the 
degree  of  S.T.B.,  he  was  at  once  or- 
dained deacon  in  his  father's  church  in 
Watkins,  New  York,  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Arthur  Cleveland  Coxe,  and  was  later, 
by  the  same  celebrated  bishop,  raised  to 
the  priesthood. 

On  Trinity  Sunday,  1886,  the  ordina- 
tion took  place  in  St.  James's  Church. 
Buffalo.  After  a  brief  service  in  BufiFalo 
he  came,  in  January,  1887,  to  Grace 
Church,  Orange,  beginning  his  eighteen 
years  of  service  in  that  parish  as  assist- 
ant to  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Anthony 
Schuyler,  D.D.  He  became  rector  upon 
the  death  of  his  uncle  in  1 900,  but  the 
reality  of  this  service  had  been  his  for 
long.  Under  his  guidance  Grace  Parish 
has  grown  strong  in  institutional  chari- 
ties of  the  wisest  and  most  enduring 
kind,  has  increased  largely  its  lists  of 
communicants,  has  developed  a  strong 
body  of  exceptionally  well  trained  and 
energetic  workers,  whose  influence  is 
increasingly  felt  in  the  many  philan- 
thropic activities — social,  educational, 
and  religious — with  which  Orange,  a 
large  manufacturing  city,  abounds.  Grace 
Parish  has  carried  on  a  growing  and 
influential  work  among  the  laborii^ 
classes,  at  the  same  time  winning  and 
holding,  by  its  strong  pulpit  utterances. 
a  large  part  of  the  intellectual  forces  of 
its  neighborhood.  The  church  has  been 
enlarged  and  improved,  the  debt  cleared 
off,  a  large,  well-equipped  memorial  par- 
ish house  has  been  erected,  and  other 
material  interests  of  the  parish  conserved 
and  developed. 

As  President  of  the  Children's  Aid 
and  Protective  Societies,  and  Chaplain 
of  the  House  ot  the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
Guild  ot  St.  Barnabas  for  Nurses,  and 
the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,   L>r. 
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Mann  has  taken  his  place  as  a  leader  in 
public  charities,  and  won  by  his  more 
general  ministries  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  the  community  where  he  labored, 
and  in  which  his  warm  personality  was 
always  strongly  influential. 

From  his  own  diocese  of  Newark  he 
was  perhaps  the  strongest  candidate  at 
its  recent  preliminary  election  for  Bishop, 
but,  to  avoid  possibility  of  contention, 
he  withdrew  his  name  and  refused  to  be 
a  candidate  at  the  final  election.  He 
recently  refused  a  call  to  Grace  Church, 
Brooklyn  Heights. 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Mann  has  been  stead- 
ily developing,  and  his  teaching  has  been 
increasingly  acceptable  to  growing  con- 
gregations. The  strength  of  his  pulpit 
work  lies  in  its  constructive  elements. 
Fully  in  touch  with  all  that  his  day,  a 
period  of  serious  reconstruction,  has 
brought  of  development  and  restatement 
in  religious  dogmas,  he  has  had  the 
insight  to  grasp  truth  in  its  deeper  mani- 
festations, so  essentially  one  for  all  time, 
and  the  courage  to  retain  his  hold  of 
die  old  dogmas,  which  he  has  vitalized 
with  characteristic  adaptiveness  and  en- 
thusiasm, until  the  old  formulas  claim 
the  obedience  and  acceptance  of  the 
men  and  women  of  a  new  age.  He  has, 
by  basing  his  preaching  on  the  deep 
universal  essentials  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  their  appeal  to  the  compelling  human 
need,  happily  retained  a  certain  vitality 
of  impression  incident  to  the  evangelical 
preaching  of  an  earlier  day,  while  bring- 
ing his  hearers  to  a  broad  intellectual 
ground  maintained  through  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  and  participation  in  the  crit- 
ical and  inspirational  forces  of  his  time. 
He  stands  firmly  and  constructively  upon  , 
the  theological  standards  of  his  Church 
both  as  to  order  and  doctrine.  As  to 
the  former,  he  is  perhaps  what  is  tech- 
nically known  as  a  stronger  "Church- 
man "  than  his  great  predecessor  at 
Trinity,  and  is  possibly  likely  to  main- 
tain theologically  the  older  traditions  of 
Trinity,  while  developing  and  emphasiz- 
ing its  ritual  and  bringing  its  services 
into  tone  with  later  claims  and  needs. 

As  a  preacher  Dr.  Mann  does  not  in- 
tend to  fill  the  place  of  Phillips  Brooks ; 


he  will  be  always  his  own  man  in  his 
own  place.  Yet  the  preaching  of  the  new 
rector  is  wonderfully  in  accord  with  that 
of  Dr.  Brooks,  constructive  in  its  tend- 
encies and  uniting  something  of  the 
tenderness  and  spirituality  of  the  old 
evangelical  message  with  that  breadth  of 
thought  which  enlarges  to  meet  chang- 
ing mental  habitudes  and  conditions, 
and  that  directness  of  application  which 
makes  truth  effective  in  character  and 
action. 

Dr.  Brooks  once  defined  dogma  as 
a  "truth  packed  for  transportation." 
Change  of  form  cannot  destroy  its  essen- 
tial vitality.  Yet  for  change  of  form  he 
felt  no  need.  The  creeds  of  the  old 
Church  were  to  the  end  sufficient  for  the 
expression  of  his  overflowing  spiritual 
vitality,  as  they  had  been  for  the  dewl- 
opment  of  his  growing  youth.  The  new 
rector  of  Trinity  stands  firmly  by  the 
same  creeds,  and  his  cong^gation  will 
hear  the  old  Gospel  preached  without 
reserve  and  in  constructive  relation  to 
the  needs  of  modem  life. 

In  the  many  activities  incident  to  the 
success  of  a  modem  city  parish.  Dr. 
Mann  is  a  trained  leader,  and  Trinity  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  advance 
it  is  destined  to  make  under  its  new 
pastor.  Dr.  Mann  plans  to  devote  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  development  ci 
these  activities  and  to  the  missionat} 
work  of  his  parish,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  the  Sunday-schools.  He  ha.s 
always  been  an  inspiring  force  among 
young  men,  and  no  doubt  his  influence 
will  later  be  felt  throughout  Boston,  and 
he  will  be  a  strong  personal  factor  in  the 
general  spiritual  and  ethical  agencies  for 
which  that  city  is  famous. 

The  warmth  of  the  welcome  he  has 
received  from  the  vestry  and  people  o< 
Trinity  is  assurance  that  his  congrega- 
tion appreciates  to  the  full  the  coming  of 
a  rector  competent  to  maintain  the  best 
traditions  of  the  old  church.  To  him 
they  may  render  the  unswerving  loyalt} 
given  to  their  clergy  in  the  past,  and  with 
him  they  may  assume  new  responsibili- 
ties, embrace  new  opportunities,  and  look 
forward  to  new  and  enlarged  service  and 
achievement. 
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IT  really  began  when  we  were  children 
and  read  fairy  stories,  and  the  Forest 
was  one  of  those  countries  un- 
trodden save  by  the  feet  of  children 
eager  to  find  a  world  in  which  all  man- 
ner of  marvelous  things  happen  to  mar- 
velous people  in  the  most  natural  way. 
Then  there  was  the  visible  and  audible 
evidence  of  the  cuckoo  clock,  whose 
wooden  bird  had  learned  how  to  sing  in 
the  depths  of  the  same  woods.  There 
were  toys,  too,  which  were  said  to  be  the 
product  of  those  inclement  months  when 
snow  sometimes  lies  deep  in  the  narrow 
roads  through  the  pines.  These  impres- 
sions of  a  region  remote  and  mysterious 
were  confirmed  by  stray  pictures  of 
wood-cutters  felling  lofty  trees  and  strip- 
ping them  of  bough  and  bark  until  they 
looked  like  masts  waiting  for  the  sails 
that  were  to  bear  them  afar;  and  of 
charcoal-burners  in  solitary  and  very 
lonely  places,  clouds  of  smoke  rising 
from  the  ground  and  enveloping  them 
in  a  certain  fearful  obscurity.  In  time 
came  other  and  more  romantic  if  less 
convincing  tales  of  adventure  in  the 
Forest,  and  veritable  bits  of  history 
mingled  with  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
which  float  down  from  the  still  waters  of 
childhood  and  make  us  aware  that  we 
once  lived  in  a  more  wonderful  world 
than  that  in  which  our  present  lot  is  cast. 
But  we  had  grown  older  and  found 
many  swans'  nests  among  the  reeds 
deserted  and  many  pots  of  gold  at  the 
foot  of  the  rainbow  filled  with  yellow 
sand ;  we  had  made  various  pilgrimages 
and  come  to  old  shrines  forlornly  given 
over  to  weeds.  When  the  train  pulled 
out  of  Paris,  and  we  turned  our  faces 
toward  the  Forest,  we  were  a  little  cyni- 
cal ;  would  there  be  any  Forest  after  all 
our  imaginings  and  joumeyings,  and  if 


there  was  a  Forest  would  it  be  really 
Black,  or  only  the  usual  wood?  This 
skeptical  mood  held  us  until  we  reached 
Strassburg.  It  was  still  on  us  when  we 
went  out  to  drive  the  next  morning.  We 
spoke  lightly  of  storks  ;  were  there  not 
a  hundred  chimneys  in  sight  and  not  a 
stork  on  one  of  them  ?  But  the  skeptic 
is  always  taking  the  short  cut  to  his 
own  crude  conclusions  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  road  unfolds  before  him  and  he 
has  a  chance  to  see  the  whole  landsca{)e. 
A  turn  in  the  street,  and  there,  high  above 
our  heads,  standing  on  the  rough  nest 
on  the  tall  chimney,  were  the  storks,  pre- 
cisely as  we  had  seen  them  in  a  thousand 
pictures  and  always  imagined  them  to  be  I 
Then  we  turned  to  find  a  shabby 
refuge  in  another  possible  illusion ;  we 
spoke  slightingly  of  the  Clock  I  How 
often  had  we  read  descriptions  of  it, 
how  many  times  had  we  heard  the  cock 
crow  as  the  Apostles  moved  across  the 
front  and  St.  Peter  stood  in  front  of  his 
master  I  We  said  to  ourselves  that  the 
Clock  was  probably  a  small  affair  and 
the  mechanism  of  little  account.  But 
when  we  stood  in  the  transept  of  the 
cathedral,  there  was  the  Clock,  bigger 
than  we  had  ever  imagined  it  to  be,  and 
more  wonderful  in  its  ingenuity,  as  we 
discovered  when  we  studied  it ;  and  pre- 
cisely at  twenty-nine  minutes  past  twelve 
by  the  local  time  the  wonderful  old  re- 
corder of  the  movements  of  suns  and 
planets  and  the  flight  of  years  and  hours 
and  minutes  did  all  the  things  we  had 
ever  heard  ascribed  to  it ;  the  hour-glass 
was  emptied,  the  skeleton  struck  the 
hour,  the  appropriate  deity  came  out  of 
his  niche,  the  Apostles  moved  in  pro- 
cession, ajid  when  St.  Peter  stood  at  the 
psychological  point  the  crowing  of  the 
cock  could  have  been  heard  in  all  parts 
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of  the  noble  nave.  We  went  away  glad 
in  our  hearts  that  some  of  the  faiths  of 
childhood  withstood  the  tests  of  critical 
examination. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  Frei- 
burg with  light  hearts ;  we  began  to  be- 
lieve there  would  be  a  Forest,  and  that 
it  would  be  Black.  The  old  University 
town  was  gay  with  banners  and  vocal 
with  the  shouts  of  "young  barbarians 
all  at  play  ;"  for  the  Swabian  corps  was 
celebrating  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  The 
hills  gathered  about  in  delightful  old- 
world  intimacy  as  if  they  had  kept 
company  with  the  town  for  centuries; 
there  were  shaded  roads  to  all  manner 
of  pleasant  places ;  there  were  enchant- 
ing paths  through  dark  pine  groves.  A 
beautiful  place  is  Freiburg,  and  quite 
worth  the  admiration  which  it  has 
evoked ;  but  it  has  not  the  beauty  of 
deep,  black  woods  I 

So  we  gathered  information,  and  set 
out  to  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Forest, 
if  there  was  a  Forest  and  not  a  mere 
succession  of  lovely  woods.  We  climbed 
the  hills  to  Titisee,  and  caught  glimpses 
of  deep  ravines  and  boisterous  brooks 
7«» 


and  hillsides  somber  with  pines,  and 
came  out  in  a  sweet  valley  which  in- 
closes a  lake  of  surpassing  loveliness. 
We  breathed  the  fresh  mountain  air  with 
joy,  and  were  glad  that  the  world  was 
so  fair ;  but  it  was  not  the  Forest  I  It 
is  true  there  were  bits  of  the  Forest 
about  us,  and  we  found  shelter  for  our 
faith  in  them ;  but  the  Portier  said,  "  You 
must  go  to  Triberg  if  you  want  to  find 
the  dense  woods." 

So  we  started  for  Triberg  over  that 
wonderful  Schwartzwald  Railroad  (which, 
if  it  were  in  our  own  vociferous  country, 
would  be  trumpeted  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific),  and  came  to  Triberg,  and 
found  ourselves  in  another  enchanting 
place,  surrounded  by  mountains  heavily 
wooded  and  climbing  skyward  in  long, 
noble  slopes,  and  had  been  content  to 
spend  a  summer  there — but  where  was 
the  Forest  ?  They  said,  as  "  they  "  are 
always  saying,  "  you  will  find  it  further 
on."  Then  our  hearts  b^^n  to  sink, 
and  our  doubts  spread  their  wings  over 
us,  and  we  grew  morose  and  c}mical  once 
more. 

But  we  took  to  the  road  again,  and 
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went  back  to  Appenweier — one  always 
goes  back  to  Appenweier  to  get  a  fresh 
start,  and  the  trains  are  always  coming 
in  from  Strassburg  and  Frankfort  and 
Freiburg,  and  beer  is  always  being  car- 
ried to  the  little  tables,  and  there  is  a 
stir  of  vacation  and  pleasure-seeking 
over  the  great  junction  station.  We 
lunched,  and  took  a  little,  old-fashioned 
train  on  a  short  branch  road ;  and  we 
had  barely  left  the  station  before  a  cer- 
tain air  of  unspoiled  rusticity  began  to 
raise  our  hopes,  and  presently  we  were 
at  the  end  of  the  road.  It  was  a  quaint 
little  German  village  in  which  we  found 
ourselves,  and  we  walked  nearly  through 
it  before  we  reached  the  old  inn  and 
took  seats  under  the  trees,  with  a  pleas- 
ant sense  of  being  a  thousand  miles  from 
noise  and  haste  and  the  modern  ner\'ous- 
ness  which  calls  itself  productive  energy 
and  does  not  know  that  it  is  mainly  sheer 
waste.  A  good  German  hour  passed 
before  we  saw  a  sign  of  the  promised 
horses ;  but  waiting  patiently  and  not 
caring  whether  it  is  one  o'clock  or  six  is 
the  best  part  of  a  vacation  in  Europe. 
At  that  moment  the  name  of  the  place 


to  which  we  were  going  would  have 
slipped  glibly  off  our  tongues ;  now, 
nothing  short  of  the  most  devoted  friend- 
ship would  draw  it  from  us.  The  invalu- 
able Baedeker  mentions  it,  and  stars  it, 
too  ;  but  he  has  very  little  to  say  about 
it,  and  says  it  in  small  type  ;  and  in  five 
years  only  five  Americans  have  been 
there  I  Two  of  the  five  are  our  friends. 
If  these  words  come  under  the  eye  of  the 
other  three,  let  them  feign  ignorance. 
There  are  hosts  of  pleasant  places  to 
which  all  the  world  has  access ;  let  this 
remain  what  the  labels  of  certain  mineral 
waters  describe  as  a  "  secret  source  "  a 
little  longer.  It  has  another  name  in 
Baedeker,  but  we  will  call  it  the  Heart 
of  the  Forest. 

The  road  strolled  leisurely  out  of  the 
village  and  then  abruptly  left  it  behind 
and  curved  about  a  hillside,  at  the  foot 
of  which  a  mountain  stream  was  finding 
its  way  towards  productive  industry ;  for 
an  old  moss-grown  stone  mill  stood  in 
the  obscurity  of  dense  foliage,  and  a 
great  wheel,  become  a  part  of  Nature 
herself  by  ancient  adoption,  sent  the 
water  in  a  tiny  cascade  through  dripping 
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moss  to  the  bottom.  The  valley  was 
narrow  and  embosomed  among  hills  that 
gather  gently  about  it  as  if  to  keep  the 
sweet  peace  of  the  earlier  time  from  the 
ravages  of  the  steam  whistle  and  the 
roar  of  the  automobile,  the  latest  and 
most  formidable  of  the  mechanical  toys 
with  which  a  restless  age  whips  its  sen- 
sations into  more  in- 
tense excitement  and 
imagines  that  it  is  over- 
taking happiness.  The 
peasants  who  were 
trudging  home  took  off 
their  hats  with  the 
good  old-time  courtesy 
which  labor  unions 
have  abolished  as  part 
of  the  servility  of  the 
dark  ages. 

The  air  of  remote- 
ness deepened  and  the 
hills  g^ew  bolder  and 
the  woods  blacker  as 
we  passed  on  from  one 
long  stretch  of  shaded 
way  to  another;  the 
hills  rose  into  moun- 
tains ;  the  landscape 
changed  from  pastoral 
ripeness  to  the  sweep 
and  breadth  of  a 
world  of  peaks  one 
beyond  the  other  in 
a  noble  order  of  dis- 
order. Real  woods 
climbed  from  the  side 
of  the  road  up  the 
steep  mountain  side; 
every  tree  like  a  mast 
straight  as  an  arrow,  of 
great  height,  the  trunk 
bare  almost  to  the 
top,  and  the  surge  and 
stir  of  pines  far  above 
us.  There  were  depths  of  green  moss 
and  massesof  rich  and  delicate  fern  which 
tempted  us  to  plunge  deep  into  the  sum- 
mer coolness  which  enfolded  them  ;  there 
were  long  vistas  through  bare  trunks  of 
deep  terra-cotta  tone,  with  a  continuous 
ripple  of  pines  far  overhead.  The  road 
was  perfect,  after  the  manner  of  Con- 
tinental roads,  and  was  a  visible  and 
comfortable  evidence  that  a  high  civili- 
zation was  not  far  off ;  and  we  knew, 


THE   HEART  OF   THE   FOREST 
"  The  ruins  of  a  beautiful  abbey  church  * 


without  the  evidence  of  sight,  that  what 
appeared  to  be  a  wilderness  was  pene- 
trated in  every  direction  by  paths,  for 
the  Germans  live  intimately  with  nature  ; 
but,  so  far  as  the  vision  reached,  we 
were  in  a  world  of  unbroken  woods. 

Then,  suddenly,  we  knew  that  we  had 
come  to  the  place  of  our  desire — that 
there  was  a  Forest,  and 
that  it  was  Black.  From 
that  moment  the  wood- 
cutters and  charcoal- 
burners  were  matters 
of  detail.  We  did 
come,  a  few  days  later, 
on  the  wood-cutters ; 
we  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  search  for 
the  charcoal-burners  I 
The  road  diverged 
sharply  from  what 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
arterial  thoroughfare 
through  the  narrow 
valley;  we  heard  the 
mingled  tumult  and 
chatter  of  a  waterfall 
through  the  trees,  and 
began  to  climb  the 
mountain.  We  were 
no  longer  skeptical ; 
we  gave  ourselves  up 
to  the  exhilaration  of 
having  come  at  last  to 
the  foot  of  the  rainbow 
and  found  the  p)ot  of 
gold  actually  there. 
Childhood  had  kept  its 
promise,  as  it  so  often 
does  if  one  gives  it 
a  decent  chance  by 
remaining  a  child  ! 
From  a  point  of  out- 
look where  we  gave 
the  horses  time  to 
breathe  we  found  ourselves  looking  down 
into  a  precipitous  ravine  of  great  depth,  a 
stream  falling  in  a  long  succession  of  cas- 
cades through  the  length  of  it,  and  out 
from  its  westward  entrance  a  world  of 
mountains,  dark  with  pine — remote, 
unravaged,  and  clothed  with  the  majesty 
of  height  and  mass  and  color.  Ten 
minutes  more  and  the  road  curved  down- 
ward ;  and  there,  where  the  brook  ran 
quietly  and  the  hills  diffused  peace  and 
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silence  in  the  twilight,  we  saw  the  ruins 
of  a  beautiful  abbey  church,  and  knew 
that  we  had  reached  the  Heart  of  the 
Forest. 

Six  hundred  and  more  years  ago, 
when  a  pious  woman  founded  the. abbey, 
tradition  declares  that  she  followed  the 
leading  of  a  mule,  and 
laid  the  foundations 
where  the  weary  ani- 
mal lay  down  with  the 
sack  of  gold  on  his 
back  which  was  to 
build  the  house  of 
prayer.  But  those  who 
remember  the  situa- 
tion of  other  abbeys — 
of  Urybuigh,  Foun- 
tains, Tintem,  Furn- 
ess,  Bolton,  Battle,  for 
instance — will  suspect 
that  the  good  woman 
had  ghostly  counsel 
as  well ;  for  the  ab- 
bots and  friars  of  the 
middle  ages  had  a 
wonderful  instinct  for 
beauty  of  situation. 

In     this     secluded 
place,    in     the    very 
center  of  wooded  hills, 
with  a  stream  singing 
at    the    base    of    the 
choir,  a  Gothic  church 
of   pure  and  delicate 
lines  was  built.  Three 
broad      bays ;     well- 
defined  transepts  and 
a    small    but    stately 
chancel ;    broad   win- 
dows ;  simple  but  im- 
pressive  tracery   and 
moldings  of  stone — these  are  the  bare 
outlines   of    what    must    have   been  a 
church  of   wonderful    beauty  and  sym- 
metry, happily  conveying,  without  great 
size,   the  breadth   and   significance    of 
the  cathedral.     All  about,  in  those  days, 
the    pines    stood   in    stately   disorder, 
and  must  have  hidden  the  abbey  from 
all    save  the    most   diligent    searchers. 
To-day  the  woods  have  crept  within  the 
church,  a  large  tree  has  grown  to  full 
stature  where  one  of  the  columns  stood, 
and  vines  have  swung  themselves  from 
niches  in  the  inner  face  of  the  walls. 


Long  years  after,  so  the  story  runs,  a 
great  nobleman,  becoming  possessor  of 
the  abbey,  laid  out  gardens  on  terraces 
above  it,  with  stately  balustrades  now 
yellow  and  moss-grown ;  and,  looking 
out  through  the  long  vista  of  the  ravine, 
built  three  small  terraces  in  the  near 


"  A    LARGE   TREE   HAS  GROW.V   TO   FULL  STAT- 
URE   WHERE    ONE  OF   THE    COLUMNS    STOOD" 

foreground  and  set  broad,  square  basins. 
Italianwise,  thereon,  with  slender  jets  of 
water  playing  in  the  air.  '  Then,  at  » 
later  day,  when  media:val  nionasticisni 
and  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  centun 
landscape  gardening  had  gone  the  »a\ 
of  many  ancient  things,  an  old-fashion«<l 
Gasthaiis  was  built  beside  the  ruined 
church,  below  the  balustraded  tem« 
and  the  Italian  garden.  And  there,  U.<t 
of  all,  has  come  what  is  yet  a  sectioni! 
rather  than  an  international  popularit}- . 
the  old-time  hostel  has  been  reinforced 
by  two  modem  dipendantes,  and  good 
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clean  rooms  and  simple  fare  are  fur- 
nished by  two  brothers  of  the  kindly, 
substantial  German  rural  type.  To-day 
one  stands  in  a  door  of  the  abbey, 
looks  across  the  court  of  the  inn,  and 
sees  the  little  fountains  sending  their 
tiny  columns  in  the  air,  and  beyond  them 


'ONE  SEES   THE  LITTLE  FOUNTAINS  SENI> 
ING    THEIR    TINY    COLUMNS    IN    THE    AIR" 

the  great  ravine.  It  is  a  strange  but  not 
inharmonious  meeting  of  old,picturesque, 
rude,  religious  Germany,  of  polished  and 
artistic  Italy,  and  of  modem,  busy,  hardy, 
practical  Germany;  and  one  has  the 
sense  of  ancient  devotion,  old-time  ele- 
gance, and  modem  stir  and  action  about 
him. 

It  is  a  very  simple  place,  like  all  places 
that  are  equally  restful ;  and  one  must  be 
contentwith  verysimplethings.  The  menu 
shows  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  well- 
-wora  grooves  of  veal,  ham,  pork,  sausage, 
a.nd  cheese,  which  are  as  far  as  possible 


removed  from  "the  ringing  grooves  of 
change ;"  and  one  must  remake  his  bed 
by  removing  two  large  and  billowy  pil- 
lows, that  strange,  hard,  red  wedge  which 
orthodox  Germany  still  puts  under  its 
head,  the  quilted  blanket  buttoned  into  its 
sheets,  and  the  inevitable  and  impossible 
feather  bed  which  al- 
ways recalls  Heine's 
insistence  on  the 
grandmotherly  ele- 
ment in  Germany. 
When  all  this  has  been 
done,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle room  left,  but  that 
room  is  scrupulously 
clean,  and  the  bed  is 
as  comfortable  as  ever 
a  conscience  void  of 
offense  has  found  in 
this  world  of  many  in- 
ventions. "  I  have  one 
of  those  solemn  cere- 
monials, a  German 
bed,"  wrote  Lowell 
half  a  century  ago ; 
and  although  great 
and  radical  changes 
have  shaken  the  even 
tenor  of  German  life, 
the  bed  remains  the 
stronghold  of  the  good 
old  times. 

Facing  the  Inn  and 
under  the  terrace  with 
its  moss-grown  balus- 
trades there  is  a  broad 
space  shaded  by  small 
lindens    with    round, 
dense     foliage ;     and 
here,  out-of-doors,  we 
took  our  simple  break- 
fast, our  more  elaborate  dinner,  and  our 
quiet  supper,  when  the  glow  was  fading 
far  down  the  ravine.     What  feasts  are 
remembered  with  such  pleasure  as  those 
eaten  out-of-doors?     No  man  has  yet 
subtended  the  base  line  of  delight  be- 
tween a  trout  cooked  and  eaten  under 
the   open   sky  and  the  same  fish  deli- 
cately served  in  a  restaurant  where  cook- 
ing is  a  fine  art.     The  simple  fare  spread 
under  the   trees   in   the  Heart   of  the 
Forest  did  not  cease  to  be  elemental ; 
but  a  sense  of  space  and  freshness,  as 
of  something  large  and  sweet  in  one's 
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life  in  the  world,  gave  it  a  relish  beyond 
the  skill  of  the  most  delicate  cuisine. 

There  were  little  groups  of  pilgrims 
coming  and  going,  stafE  in  hand  and 
knapsack  on  back ;  for  the  spirit  of  the 
Watiderjahr  still  descends  on  the  Ger- 
mans. School-boys,  led  by  young  mas- 
ters, map  in  hand  but  with  no  hint  of 
pedagogic  authority;  students  from  the 
universities,  bearing  evidences  of  the 
ancient  rites  of  the  ridiculous  student 
combat;  gray-bearded  and  spectacled 
professors ;  young  men  with  their  wives 
getting  back  into  Arden  for  a  few  days : 
they  came  and  went,  with  pauses  for 
beer  and  a  pipe,  and  made  us  aware  that 
Germany  still  keeps  touch  with  nature 
and  holds  fast  to  the  ancient  art  of  living 
out-of-doors.  There  were  paths  in  every 
direction,  perfectly  made  and  perfectly 
kept ;  there  were  piles  of  wood  so  sym- 
metrically cut  and  cleaned  and  so  mi- 
nutely numbered  that  one  felt  sure  there 
was  a  record  of  every  stick  kept  by  some 
official  in  Berlin  who  was  an  "ober" 
something  or  other ;  the  underbrush  was 
thoroughly  cleared  in  every  direction; 
signs  were  placed  at  every  junction  of 
paths,  so  that  it  seemed   like  walking 


through  Baedeker.  And  yet,  with  all 
this  wonderful  thoroughness  of  care, 
there  was  no  feeling  of  being  in  a  pre- 
serve, of  summer-resort  arrangements  for 
"  remunerative  guests."  The  authorities 
have  worked  with  nature  to  make  the 
Forest  a  great  wild  park,  not  to  convert 
it  into  a  show  place.  There  were  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  spng  from  groups  of 
walkers  resting  from  their  toils,  with 
foaming  mugs  in  air ;  it  was  a  glimpse 
of  Germany  at  play.  In  the  evening 
after  supper  the  children  played  kinder- 
garten singing  games  far  into  the  twi- 
light, and  their  voices  recalled  the 
ancient  friendliness  between  nature  and 
childhood  which  has  given  .sweetness 
and  pathos  to  so  much  German  poetry 
and  story. 

But  all  these  friendly  sounds  were  lost 
in  the  brooding  silence  of  those  g^eat 
hills  and  somber  woods.  A  place  in 
which  to  rest  one's  spirit  is  the  Heart  of 
the  Forest,  now  that  vacation  is  over  and 
the  noises  of  the  street  make  their  in- 
sistent clamoi'..  They,  too,  have  their 
meaning,  and  the  memory  of  the  silence 
among  the  hills  helps  one  to  bear  and 
interpret  them. 
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By  Robert  H.  Schauffler 


NOT  long  ago,  in  the  "  Sunday 
Magazine,"  a  distinguished  au- 
thoress located  "  The  Real  Gar- 
den of  Elizabeth  "  in  a  dreary  plain  of 
marsh  and  sand  forty  miles  south  of 
Frankfort  and  adjoining  the  popular 
mineral  springs,  Hermann's  Bad. 

This  account  reads  strangely  like  the 
work  of  a  humorist,  for  it  plunges  staid 
old  Frankfort  far  out  into  the  Baltic, 
and  transforms  a  charming  and  solitary 
countryside  into  a  wilderness  infested 
with  "  bath-guests." 

I  imagine  Elizabeth's  distress  when 
she  finds  herself — even  in  print — in 
"  Muscau  Park,"  and  hasten  to  record 
my  impressions  of  the  eleven  beds  about 
the  ancient  sun-dial,  and  especially  of 
the  "  Gracious  One,"  their  mistress. 

Elizabeth's  real  name  and  address  are 
not  for  me  to  rejjeat,  for  I  have  eaten  of 
her  salt  and  must  respect  her  somewhat 
morbid  desire  for  anonymity.  I  first 
met  her  three  years  ago  in  Berlin.  The 
Man  of  Wrath  welcomed  me  in  the  hotel 
corridor  and  conducted  me  to  a  tiny 
lady — an  eliin-like  personality,  very  fem- 
inine, fragile,  and  childish-looking,  with 
an  alert  carriage  and  features  of  a  pretty 
and  not  uncommon  English  type. 

"  How  usual  1"  I  reflected  with  disap- 
pointment as  we  talked  the  things  that 
rhyme  with  empty  stomachs. 

But  in  a  trice  Elizabeth  changed.  I 
had  touched  on  something  that  inter- 
ested her,  and  turned  the  electric  switch 
of  her  personality. 

"  Alfred  Austin,"  she  cried,  "  my 
favorite  poet  I" 

"  Good  heavens  I"  I  groaned  to  myself. 

"  I  get  every  one  of  his  books,"  she 
went  on,  "  and  devour  them  with  great 
joy.  Do  you  know  my  favorite  lines  ? 
They  are  from  the  ode  on  the  Duke  of 
Clarence's  influenza,  of  which  he  ulti- 
mately died: 

'  Along  the  wires  the  electric  message  came. 
He  is  not  better— he  is  much  the  same.' " 


She  laughed  as  if  she  had  stumbled 
on  the  couplet  for  the  first  time,  while  I 
suppressed  a  sigh  of  relief.  Here  was 
a  discovery.  Elizabeth  with  her  mouth 
closed  was  pretty  and  ordinary ;  with  it 
open  she  was  lovely  and  an  individual. 
I  had  been  completely  taken  in  by  her 
mock  enthusiasm,  and  later  I  knew  that 
the  incident  was  symbolic.  Elizabeth's 
pen  .has  consistently  duped  the  world 
into  believing  her  a  selfish  snob  drowned 
in  egotism  and  void  of  the  milk  of  himnan 
kindness.  But  I  had  not  known  her 
long  before  realizing  this  attitude  to  be 
a  sheer  pose,  prompted  by  the  same 
abnormal  modesty  that  has  kept  her 
unknown. 

"I  really  do  owe  something  to  the 
laureate,  though,"  Elizabeth  went  on, 
"  for  '  Veronica's  Garden  '  suggested  my 
first  book  to  me." 

I  tried  to  draw  her  out  along  that 
line,  but  she  balked  with  a  slighting 
reference  to  her  "garden  rubbish,"  and 
insisted  on  juAiping  the  conversation 
over  that  fence — usually  five-barred — 
between  the  first  and  second  person.  So 
we  compromised  on  the  neutral  ground 
of  Hazlitt,and  it  was  achance  remark  that 
lured  her  back  to  the  subject  of  her  work. 

"I  imagine,"  said  I,  "that  Hazlitt 
couldn't  take  criticism." 

"  That's  the  reason  he's  so  great,"  she 
returned.  "  He  stood  on  his  own  legs. 
Independence  I  That's  the  thing.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  any  writer  can  bear 
to  prostitute  his  work  by  showing  it  be- 
fore it's  finished.  Every  one  must  live 
his  own  life  and  write  his  own  books, 
and  others  cannot  help  at  all." 

This  I  found  to  be  the  keynote  of 
Elizabeth's  philosophy.  And,  indeed, 
what  woman's  creative  work — whether 
spiritual  or  physical — is  not  instinct  with 
a  like  secretiveness  ? 

Fired  with  her  creed,  my  hostess  forgot 
herself  so  far  as  to  give  me  some  insight 
into  her  methods. 
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"  Like  the  Apostle  Paul,  I  never  think 
beforehand  what  I  am  to  say.  I  simply 
take  a  pad  on  my  lap  and  put  down  what 
comes.  Of  course  I  never  show  a  line 
to  any  one,  not  even  to  the  Man  of  Wrath. 
When  I've  finished  a  book  and  sent  it 
off  to  the  publisher,  I  may  perhaps  tell 
him  the  title.  Then,  if  I'm  interested,  I 
get  a  copy  and  read  it." 

I  made  sure  that  she  did  not  often 
take  this  latter  step,  for  she  failed  to 
recognize  several  allusions  from  her 
works,  which  I  had  crammed  for  the 
occasion.  And  this  literary  ignorance 
extended  to  many  more  of  my  favorites. 
I  found,  to  the  emaciation  of  my  library, 
that  Elizabeth  had  never  even  heard  of 
Stephen  Phillips  and  Theocritus,  of 
Henry  van  Dyke  and  the  Vagabondia 
school,  nor  even  of  "  Rhyme  ?  and  Rea- 
son ?"  What  was  worse,  the  April  Baby, 
though  she  had  romped  for  years  about 
the  sun-dial,  had  never  set  foot  in  "  A 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses."  But  a  philo- 
pena  remedied  that,  and  not  long  after  I 
received  a  quaint  letter  banning :  . 

"  Thousand  thanks  I  say  you  for  the 
lovely  Phillipine  present  I" 

Elizabeth  counseled  me  to  shake  off 
the  slush  of  Berlin  from  my  feet  and  set 
out  with  a  knapsack  for  the  Hartz,  to 
live  the  simple  peasant  life  and  watch 
the  spring  come  in.        • 

"  Literary  success,"  declared  my  elfin- 
like counselor,  "  is  a  perfectly  easy 
matter.  Just  live  somewhere  off  the 
beaten  track ;  then  write  about  it  simply. 
Afterwards,"  she  urged,  "  come  play  in 
my  garden  and  recuperate." 

Once  more  she  returned  to  her  hobby 
of  independence,  and  ended :  "  Beware 
of  marriage.  It  is  a  millstone  around 
the  neck." 

Then  she  looked  up  at  the  Man  of 
Wrath.  But  it  was  not  a  stony  glance. 
It  was,  rather,  a  refutation  of  that  pas- 
sage in  the  German  Garden  which  ends 
by  quoting : 

"  Two  paradises  'twere  in  one 

To  live  in  paradise  alone." 

Last  autumn  I  alighted  at  Elizabeth's 

village;   but  not  to  recuperate  from   a 

literary  success.  Her  formula  had  proved 

faulty. 

I  entered  the  gate  and  stood  amazed. 
This  immense  thing,  then,  was  the  Ger- 


man Garden  I  In  the  distance  loomed 
the  house,  a  stately  pile  at  least  four 
times  larger  than  I  had  imagined  it 
Elizabeth  stood  in  the  doorway  looking 
more  insignificant  than  ever. 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  me,"  I  cried, 
"  that  you  lived  in  a  castle  on  a  domain)?" 

I  found  myself  in  that  spacious  old 
front  hall — pacing  the  brick  pavement 
worn  by  the  knees  of  fourteenth-centuiy 
nuns,  and  sacred  to  the  feet  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  The  old  impression  of  Eliza- 
beth's childishness  came  back,  intensified 
by  that  imposing  setting  and  by  the 
rippling  little  laugh  with  which  she 
received  my  surprise. 

But  as  she  led  me  through  the  long 
reception-room  we  struck  a  mental  spark, 
and  instantly  the  prettiness  and  chUdish- 
ness  vanished,  and  the  woman  of  genius 
was  there. 

The  library  was  like  an  old  familiar 
haunt.  Instead  of  having  shrunk  like 
the  magic  places  of  one's  childhood,  it 
had  assumed  an  unexpected  magnifi- 
cence. And  the  right  feeling  was  there. 
I  rushed  to  the  bookcase  around  die 
central  pillar.  They  were  all  in  their 
places — the  very  volumes  I  had  browsed 
among  in  fancy  during  that  short  and 
"solitary"  summer:  "Bozzy,"  "The 
Faerie  Queene  "  (selections  of  course),  a 
dog-eared  Prelude,  Hazlitt,  Montaigne, 
and  an  outrageously  thumbed  Walden 
which  Elizabeth  lent  me  with  the  caution 
that  it  was  her  LUblingsbuch.  Jane 
Austen  was  still  leaning  against  Heine, 
with  Miss  Mitford  as  rival  on  the  other 
side.  At  a  hearty  bass  greeting  I  turned 
to  shake  hands  with  the  most  delightful 
anomaly  in  literature;  and  just  behind 
the  man  of  paper  wrath  I  discovered, 
shyly  bobbing  Knkkses  at  me,  the  three 
loveliest  little  g — but  there  I — Elizabeth 
made  me  promise  not  to  talk  about  her 
family. 

"I'm  glad  Gaspar  came  too,"  said 
she,  caressing  my  'cello  and  opening  the 
piano.  Here  was  another  surprise.  The 
modest  raker  of  "garden  rubbish" 
proved  no  mean  musician,  and  after 
some  clever  reading  she  led  me  a  spir- 
ited memory  chase  through  the  fields  of 
orchestral  and  chamber  music.  We 
conjured  up  the  ghost  of  a  Mendelssohn 
trio,  "  cueing  in "  the  violin  part,  and 
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finished  by  improvising  together  one 
hundred  and  one  variations  on  the 
ancient  melody,  "Over  the  Fence  is 
Out."  We  adjourned  to  tennis  on  a 
court,  more  picturesque  than  practical,  at 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  and  the  tiny  lady 
flashed  about,  hitting  the  red  balls  with 
surprising  skill,  while  a  man-servant  beat 
the  bushes  for  the  lost. 

Then  the  inevitable  British  tea-table 
was  spread  under  a  mighty  beech,  and 
we  addressed  ourselves  to  conversation. 
Ten  minutes  later  Elizabeth  sprang  up 
in  wrath. 

"  Would  you  not  think  that  a  dishon- 
orable breach  of  friendship?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"  Certainly,  Gracious  One,"  I  replied, 
"  if  I  were  to  write  about  you  without 
permission ;  but  that's  what  you  are 
going  to  grant  me  in  the  next  half-hour." 

For  five  minutes  I  preached  on  Per- 
sonality the  Basis  of  all  Art;  for  five 
more  on  the  illuminating  power  of  biog- 
raphy, topping  off  with  the  citation  of 
her  favorite  Bozzy.  Then  for  five  min- 
utes I  drew  personal  conclusions  about 
potential  selfishness  and  the  immense 
importance  of  the  present  paper. 

Suddenly  Elizabeth  clapped  her  hands 
to  her  ears  with  a  gesture  of  mock  dismay. 

"  Hold,  enough  1"  she  interrupted,  in 
that  gracious  way  of  hers  that  sometimes 
savors  of  royalty.  "  You  have  made  a 
convert.  But  spare  my  name  and  ad- 
dress, and  do  not  enlarge  on  the  family. 
And  try  not  to  be  too  clever,"  she  added, 
pathetically.  "The  trouble  with  you 
Americans  is  that  you  are  so  clever  one 
can't  understand  a  thing  you  mean  I" 

I  begged  for  the  illumination  of  photo- 
graphs, but  on  that  point  she  was  ob- 
durate. For  she  had  just  consented  to 
an  illustrated  edition  of  her  works  and 
was  suffering  from  reaction. 

The  garden — ^but  why  should  I  attempt 
a  description  that  Elizabeth  has  done  so 
exquisitely,  so  truthfully,  and  so  eloquent- 
ly ?  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Man  owns 
sixty  thousand  acres  and  that  the  Gra- 
cious One's  descriptions  tend  toward 
the  miniature. 

After  supper  we  all  walked  over  to  see 
the  harvest  dance  in  one  of  the  farm 
buildings.  The  peasants  were  clumping 
heavily  around  in  their  hob-nailed  shoes 


to  the  witching  strains  of  two  trumpets 
and  a  valve  trombone ;  while,  on  a  long 
table  outside,  pigs'  feet  and  sauerkraut 
and  other  delicacies  were  being  prepared 
for  the  harvest  supper. 

As  soon  as  our  party  was  seen  the 
music  ceased  and  there  was  a  rush  for 
the  door,  while  the  Man  of  Wrath  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  from  threatening  oppor- 
tunities for  oratory.  Then  the  field  over- 
seer proposed  to  die  tenants  three  times 
three  for  their  vanished  lord,  and,  to  the 
strains  of  "Hoch  soil  er  leben,"  the 
demonstration  was  led  off  by  die  band. 

Identical  wishes  were  expressed  for 
Elizabeth,  and  the  whole  show  was  gone 
over  once  more  for  the  babies.  For- 
tunately, it  was  dark,  for  the  three  instru- 
ments were  playing  in  different  keys,  and 
this,  combined  with  the  gravity  of  the 
peasants,  was  too  much  for  any  of  us. 
A  dead  silence  fell  on  the  assembly,  and 
Elizabeth,  in  the  absence  of  the  Man,  felt 
called  upon  to  respond. 

"  Ich  danke  viilmais"  said  she,  in  a 
very  small  and  uncertain  voice.  In  spite 
of  die  comedy,  the  isolation  of  this  brill- 
iant Englishwoman,  far  from  her  kind 
in  a  forgotten  comer  of  the  world,  struck 
me  just  then  as  peculiarly  pathetic — ^all 
the  more  because  she  was  so  blithely 
making  the  most  of  the  situation. 

We  fled  to  the  garden  and  sought 
emotional  relief  in  "  Loup,"  a  game  re- 
sembling "  tag,"  especially  designed  for 
the  paths  about  the  sun-dial.  Elizabeth 
picked  up  her  skirts  and  developed  an 
agility  so  far  outstripping  Herr  Schenck, 
the  tutor,  that  one  could  not  tell  her  in 
the  moonlight  from  the  babies. 

Then  came  the  dramatic  game  of 
"Oranges  and  Lemons,"  and,  in  the 
house,  "Old  Mother  McGinness"  and 
"  Up  Jenkins." 

"  Shall  I  take  up  all  both  hands  ?"  in- 
quired the  June  baby,  and  fill  the  eve- 
ning we  were  enlivened  by  the  quaint 
Anglo-Saxon  of  the  trio. 

I  awakened  next  morning  in  such  a 
vast  room  that  I  thought  I  was  still 
dreaming.  But  then,  remembering  that 
it  was  Elizabeth's  castle,  I  hastened  to 
the  window.  A  bird  was  perched  on 
the  sun-dial,  singing  its  heart  out,  while 
all  the  flowers  were  sitting  up  intent  in 
their  queer  formal  beds.     Through  the 
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gap  Elizabeth  had  made  in  the  grove  I 
could  see  far  reaches  of  the  lovely,  roll- 
ing, simple  country  of  the  lUber  Gott 
mistily  awakening,  and,  as  Herr  Schenck 
would  say, "  rubbing  itself  the  sand  from 
the  eyes." 

Elizabeth  is  an  ideal  hostess.  She 
knows  how  to  lead  her  guest 

"  With  unblown  ample  garments  from  pleas- 
ure to  pleasure," 

while  creating  the  illusion  of  leaving 
him  quite  to  his  own  devices.  (Ample 
the  garments  certainly  were,  for  the  Man 
of  Wrath  furnished  my  tennis  outfit.) 
But  even  with  me,  who  saw  through  her 
devices,  she  tried  to  keep  up  her  pose 
of  selfishness. 

After  breakfast  I  was  admitted  to  her 
den,  and  made  several  discoveries  :  that 
she  knew  a  deal  about  art ;  that  she  had 
read  with  zest  much  difficult  philosophy ; 
that  her  judgment  was  somewhat  erratic. 
She  looked  up  from  the  abysses  of  "  First 
Principles  "  to  deny  that  any  good  thing 
could  come  out  of  Tennyson,  to  say 
that  good  music  gave  her  a  painful  pre- 
monition that  she  was  about  to  swell  up 
and  burst,  and  to  assert  that  Browning 
always  seemed  to  write  in  an  urbane, 
after-dinner  mood.  But,  for  all  her 
originality,  I  found  her  the  most  tolerant 
of  controversialists.  One  might  aigue 
with  her  all  day,  but  quarrel — never. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  we  walked  to 
service  in  the  wood-cathedral  at  Hiitten- 
see.  There,  as  we  sat  on  the  hill-slope 
carpeted  with  pine  needles,  by  the  most 
perfect  of  all  little  lakes,  the  moment 
seemed  made  for  missionary  work.  I 
pulled  a  volume  from  my  pocket  and 
read  aloud  "The  Passing  of  Arthur." 
Tears  stood  in  the  little  lady's  eyes 
before  the  king's  barge  passed  entirely 
from  view — 

"  And  the  new  sun  rose  bringing  the  new 
year." 

I  stopped,  secure  in  a  convert. 

"  Well,"  said  Elizabeth,  after  a  long 
silence,  "  it's  beautiful.  But  I  suppose 
that  no  man  who  wrote  so  much  as  he 
could  help  doing  one  good  thing." 

I  rallied  her  for  being  so  consistent. 

"  Oh,  I  hope  I'm  not  that !"  she  cried ; 
"  none  but  the  very  stupid  is  consistent. 
Why,  I'm  just  a  loose  bundle  of  vain 
strivings." 


But  she  was  a  remarkably  exuberant 
bundle  that  day.  The  beauty  and  the 
abounding  life  of  the  forest  seemed  to 
enter  into  her  veins,  and  she  ran  and 
capered  on  and  off  the  homeward  path 
like  the  gayest  of  the  babies.  She  made 
absurd  little  couplets  out  of  everything 
that  occurred  to  her ;  in  fact,  she  acted 
much  as  Stevenson  must  have  done  in 
one  of  his  "  skeltery  "  moods. 

I  asked  her  about  her  writing.  "  Oh, 
don't  I"  she  exclaimed,  pulling  a  long 
face.  "I  haven't  touched  it  for  nine 
months.  It's  too  beautiful  here ;  my 
garden  doesn't  leave  me  time  for  making 
books  except  in  winter.  Besides,  it's 
such  hard  work ;  I  simply  have  to  scourge 
myself  to  my  pencil." 

"  But  it  ail  seems  so  spontaneous,"  I 
objected,  "  like  a  fortunate  first  draft" 

"Simply  the  result  of  cruel  labor," 
answered  Elizabeth.  She  shuddered  a 
little.  "  How  I  did  have  to  plod  over 
that  Benefactress — months  and  months; 
it  was  awful  I" 

This  surprising  attitude,  I  made  sure, 
was  thoroughly  sincere.  Elizabeth  is  a 
well-poised,  normal  woman,  with  little  of 
the  trough-and<rest  nature  of  the  artistic 
temperament,  and  little  of  its  zest  in 
self-expression.  She  writes  under  pro- 
test, and  seems  actually  ashamed  of  the 
children  of  her  brain.  Indeed,  I  often 
wonder  what  induced  her  to  begin  her 
first  book.  I  am  sure  it  was  neither  the 
desire  for  fame,  nor  for  money,  nor  the 
delights  of  composition.  It  must  have 
been  a  longing  to  share  the  garden  with 
others,  without  having  her  solitude 
spoiled  by  the  unsympathetic  and  the 
gabbling.  And  the  unexpected  success 
of  "  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Gar- 
den" confirmed  the  insidious  writing 
habit. 

"  I  long  more  and  more  for  a  kindred 
spirit,"  she  writes,  "  but  kindred  spirits 
are  so  very,  very  rare ;  I  might  almost 
as  well  cry  for  the  moon.  It  is  true  that 
my  garden  is  full  of  friends,  only  they 
are^-dumb." 

Here  the  skeleton  peeps  from  the 
closet  of  this  charming,  wise,  merry,  and 
self-reliant  little  woman.  Though  she 
loves  her  solitude,  she  loathes  her  s0h- 
tartness. 

"When  I  run    over   the    list  of  my 
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friends,"  she  complains  in  the  "  Soli- 
tary Summer,"  "  and  try  to  find  one  who 
would  enjoy  them  "  (the  lupins),  "  I  am 
frightened  at  the  solitariness  in  which 
we  each  of  us  live.  I  have,  it  is  true,  a 
great  many  friends — people  with  whom 
it  is  pleasant  to  spend  an  afternoon,  if 
such  afternoons  are  not  repeated  often, 
and  if  you  are  careful  not  to  stir  more 
than  the  surface  of  things ;  but  among 
them  there  is  only  one  who  has,  roughly, 
the  same  tastes  as  I  have ;  and  even 
her  sympathies  have  limitations." 

This,  I  am  convinced,  is  no  pose  at 
all.  I  doubt  whether  Elizabeth  knows 
her  intellectual  or  artistic  equal,  and 
even  if  she  did,  her  passionate  reserve 
would  in  all  probability  bar  her  out  from 
the  intimacy  of  kindred  spirits.  In  her 
conversation,  as  in  her  writing,  she  is 
morbidly  on  the  alert  to  head  off  the 
serious  with  the  flippant.  For  serious- 
ness leads  to  self-revelation,  which  leads 
to  misunderstanding. 

"  Sometimes,  even  now,"  she  says  in 
another  place,  "  after  years  of  study  in 
the  art  of  holding  my  tongue,  some  stray 
fragment  of  what  I  feel  does  occasion- 
ally come  out,  and  then  I  am  at  once 
pulled  up  and  brought  to  my  senses  by 
the  well-known  stare  of  utter  incompre- 
hension, or  the  look  of  indulgent  supe- 
riority that  awaits  any  exposure  of  feel- 
ing not  in  the  least  understood." 

So  with  feminine  agility  Elizabeth 
skips  from  the  particular  to  the  general. 
Given  herself,  deprived  by  nature  and 
environment  of  kindred  spirits,  and  she 
evolves  as  her  philosophy  "  that  other 
thought,  to  face  which  needs  all  our 
courage — the  realization  of  the  awful 
solitariness  in  which  each  of  us  lives  and 
dies." 


But,  with  true  feminine  facility,  she 
reconciles  her  pessimism  with  more  fun 
than  most  people  contrive  to  get  out  of 
life.  What  though  she  cannot  enjoy  the 
intimacy  of  her  equals — why,  what  a 
blessed  thing  it  is  to  have  escaped  from 
the  soul-destroying  Berlin  to  the  society 
of  her  beloved  family,  of  her  own  fasci- 
nating self,  of  her  superiors  around  the 
library  pillar,  and  of  the  most  enchant- 
ing garden  in  the  world  1  After  all, 
Elizabeth  is  not  much  to  be  pitied,  and 
this  passage  voices  her  average  mood 
better  than  her  more  impassioned  utter- 
ances : 

"  I  laughed  on  the  way  home,  and  I 
laughed  again  for  sheer  satisfaction  when 
we  reached  the  garden  and  drove  be- 
tween the  quiet  trees  to  the  pretty  old 
house  ;  and  when  I  went  into  the  library, 
with  its  four  windows  open  to  the  moon- 
light and  the  scent,  and  looked  round  at 
the  familiar  bookshelves,  and  could  hear 
no  sounds  but  sounds  of  peace,  and 
knew  that  here  I  might  read  or  dream  or 
idle,  exactly  as  I  chose,  with  never  a 
creature  to  disturb  me,  how  grateful  I 
felt  to  the  kindly  Fate  that  has  brought 
me  here,  and  given  me  a  heart  to  under- 
stand my  own  blessings  I" 

Malicious  persons  have  declared  that 
Elizabeth  has  no  love  for  anything  but . 
herself  and  her  garden ;  but  before  I 
left  that  enchanted  land  I  had  decided 
tliat  the  soul  of  my  hostess  was  full  of 
loves  which,  if  I  were  a  mathematician, 
I  would  formulate  somewhat  as  follows  : 

The  Lieber  Gott,  the  M .  ofW. ,  the  babies .  40  per  cent. 

The  German  Garden  (inc.  solitude) 20       " 

Humanity  in  general  (inc.  Ingulf,  her  dog).  15       " 

Books 10       •' 

The  Arts  In  general 10       " 

Creative  Literature 5       " 

Total 100      " 
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By  Zona  Gale 


ONE  day  heaven  opened  to  us — a 
heaven,  as  does  not  always  hap- 
pen, of  some  one's  else  making. 
Whereupon  Peleas  and  I,  who  at  seventy 
no  longer  expect  miracles,  looked  in 
each  other's  faces  much  as  if  we  had 
just  inherited  North  America  and  must 
move  in  to-morrow. 

Genevieve  had  written  to  us  that  her 
husband  and  she  and  the  baby  were 
slipping  away  next  day  for  a  month's 
cruise,  and,  since  her  husband  was  upon 
some  difficult  diplomatic  mission,  tiiey 
were  leaving  quite  without  their  friends' 
knowledge.  Would  we  not,  she  begged, 
bring  Nichola,  our  old  servant,  and  spend 
the  month  of  their  absence  at  Meadow- 
mere  ?  The  roses,  she  concluded,  were 
in  full  bloom  now,  and  she  longed  to 
think  of  us  among  them.  Really,  to  have 
inherited  North  America  would  have 
been  nothing  beside  this  ;  for  Meadow- 
mere  is  my  idea  of  a  palace,  and  is,  I 
think,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  die 
Long  Island  country  places. 

"Bless  the  child  I"  said  Peleas,  trem- 
ulously— quite  as  if  Genevieve  were  not 
a  very  great  lady.  "You  know,"  he 
added,  "  I  have  so  been  wanting  you  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  country,  Ettare." 

"  Ah,  well,  now,"  I  cried  in  the  most 
delighted  indignation,  "you  know  that 
I've  been  begging  you  to  make  a  change." 

"Whatever  will  Nichola  say?"  we  won- 
dered simultaneously ;  and  since  our  old 
servant  is  a  violent  and  inevitable  force 
to  be  reckoned  with,  like  the  weather 
and  earthquakes,  we  presently  hurried 
down  to  the  kitchen  to  tell  her. 

"  Nichola  I"  I  cried,  "  we  are  invited 
to  a  most  beautiful  place  on  Long  Island 
to  stay  a  month  while  our  friends  are 
away.  We  are  to  take  you,  and  we  must 
start  to-morrow.  The  house  has  one 
hundred  and  forty  rooms,  Nichola,  and 
you  shall  be  my  lady's  maid  as  you  used." 

Our  old  serving-woman  was  pinching 
the  crust  about  a  plump  new  pie.  On 
the  board  lay  a  straggling  remnant  of 
the  dough  for  the  Guinea  goat.  Nichola 
always  fashioned  from  the  remnant  of 


pie-crust  a  Guinea  goat  which  she  baked, 
and,  with  a  blanket  of  jelly,  ate,  begin- 
ning at  the  horns.  Once  in  her  native 
Capri  there  had  appeared,  she  had  told 
me,  a  man  from  West  Africa  leading  a 
Guinea  goat  which,  she  averred,  could 
count ;  and  the  incident  had  so  impressed 
her  that  all  these  years — for  Nichola  is 
nearly  seventy — she  had  never  made  a 
pie  without  shaping  this  ruminant  quad- 
ruped. Whether  there  really  ever  was 
such  a  goat  I  do  not  know,  but  Nichola 
believes  in  it,  and,  in  memoriam,  molds 
pie-crust  goats  by  the  thousands.  She 
has  even  fried  them  as  doughnuts,  too ; 
but  these  are  not  so  successful,  for  the 
horns  puff  out  absurdly. 

"  A  hundred  and  forty  rooms,  Nichola," 
I  said,  "and  you  shall  be  my  lady's 
maid." 

"  Yah  ?"  rejoined  Nichola,  pricking 
the  pie-cnist  with  a  fork ;  "  don't  look  for 
no  lady-maiding  from  me.  Me,  111  be 
kep'  busy  countin'  up  the  windows. 
When  do  we  start  off  ?"  she  wanted  to 
know. 

Nichola,  who  tyrannizes  over  Peleas 
and  me,  and  objects  to  everything  and 
renounces  everything  as  naturally  as 
she  frowns — Nichola  evidently  believed 
us  to  be  jesting.  Later,  when  she 
found  that  our  extravagant  proposition 
was  the  truth,  she  pretended  to  have 
known  from  the  first.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  way  to  manage  every  one  if  only  we 
can  chance  upon  it. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  our  simple 
preparations — the  telegram  of  accept- 
ance having  at  once  been  sent  off  to 
Genevieve — when  a  wonderful  thing 
occurred  to  Peleas.  I  was  folding  my 
gown  of  gray  silk  in  its  tissues,  the  gown 
with  the  collar  of  Mechlin  which  is  now 
my  only  finery,  when  Peleas  came  in  our 
room  and  laid  both  hands  over  mine.  I 
looked,  and  his  dear  face  was  shining. 

"  Ettare,"  he  said,  "  you  know  what 
day  comes  next  week?  And  now  we 
shall  spend  it  at  Meadowmere  1" 

I  knew  what  he  meant  Had  we  not 
previously  talked  of  this,  and  mounied 
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that  it  was  not  possible  to  us  to  celebrate 
the  day  among  those  nearest  and  dearest, 
as  we  had  always  dreamed  that  one's 
golden  wedding-day  should  be  spent  ? 

"  Our  wedding-day — our  golden  wed- 
ding-day," I  cried. 

Peleas  nodded  and  touched  my  hair. 

"  As  if  they  have  not  all  been  golden," 
he  said. 

Truly  it  was  all  like  heaven  and  a 
fairy  tale  besides,  though  never  tell  me 
that  there  are  no  fairies  in  heaven. 
Fairies  there  were,  too,  beneath  every 
fern,  smiling  at  our  good  fortune,  as  on 
that  next  afternoon  Peleas  and  Nichola 
and  I  drove  up  the  avenue  of  Meadow- 
mere  from  the  little  station.  And  at  the 
very  park  entrance,  though  of  course  we 
did  not  know  that,  a  part  of  our  adven- 
ture began  when  the  gate  was  opened 
by  a  brown,  smiling  young  fellow  with 
honest  man's  eyes  and  a  boy's  dimples, 
who  bowed  us  into  the  place  like  a  good 
g^enie.  As  we  returned  his  gpreeting  we 
felt  that  he  was  in  a  manner  ringing  up 
the  curtain  upon  the  spectacle,  but  we 
could  not  forecast  that  he  was  also  to 
play  a  most  important  part. 

In  the  great  hall  all  the  servants  were 
gathered  to  welcome  us,  a  mass  of 
liveries  and  courtesies  in  which  I  dis- 
tinguished only  Mrs.  Woods,  the  house- 
keeper, very  grave,  a  little  hoarse,  and 
clothed  on  with  black  satin ;  and,  too,  a 
girl  with  a  small,  clear  face  whom  I  after- 
ward learned  to  be  Jean,  daughter  to  the 
woman  who  had  care  of  the  cedar  linen- 
room.  We  escaped  from  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  Peleas  and  I  not  having 
been  formed  by  heaven  to  play  the 
important  squire  and  his  lady  arriving 
home  to  bonfires  and  village  bells  and 
a  chorus  of  our  rent-roll.  But  once 
safely  in  the  lordly  sitting-room  of  our 
suite — with  canopies  and  a  dais  and 
epetgnes  filled  with  orchids — I  had  but 
to  look  at  Peleas  to  feel  wonderfully  at 
home.  It  is  a  very  blessed  thing  to  love 
some  one  so  much  that  you  feel  at  home 
together  in  any  place  of  deserts  or  perils 
or  even  lordly  rooms  filled  with  orchids. 

On  that  very  first  evening  we  were 
destined  to  chance  upon  another  blessed 
thing  of  the  same  quality.  After  our 
dinner  in  the  great  stately  dining-room, 
Peleas  and  I  went  wandering  in  the 


grounds,  very  still  in  the  hush  of  June, 
with  June's  silver  parenthesis  of  moon 
laid  on  the  yellow  sky.  Meadowmere  is 
a  place  of  well-swept  lawns,  and  orchards 
then  newly  freed  from  the  spell  of  their 
bloom ;  it  is  a  place  of  great  spaces  and 
long  naves,  with  groves  whose  trees 
seem  to  have  been  drawn  together  to 
some  secret  lyre.  The  house  is  a  mira- 
cle of  line,  and  from  its  deep  verandas 
one  sees  afar  off  a  band  of  the  sea,  as  if 
some  god  had  struck  it  from  the  gray 
east.  And  everywhere  at  that  glad 
season  were  the  roses,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  roses — ah  t  what  can  mere 
numbers  tell?  Fancy  using  figures  to 
compute  roses  quite  as  one  does  in 
defraying  debts  1  Though,  indeed,  as 
Peleas  frivolously  said,  "'Time  brings 
roses,'  but  so  does  money  I"  For  many 
of  those  assembled  were  from  Persia  and 
Kashmir,  and  I  daresay  from  Lud  and 
Phut,  and  their  colors  were  bom  in  rain- 
bows. I  protest  that  I  have  never  had 
an  experience  of  great  delight  at  which 
a  band  of  familiar  singing  things  was 
not  present ;  and  when  I  remember  the 
month  at  Meadowmere,  it  is  as  if  the 
roses  were  the  musical  interluding,  like 
a  Greek  chorus.  They  hang,  starry, 
upon  almost  every  incident,  unless,  per- 
haps, upon  that  of  the  night  of  our 
arrival,  when  we  are  told  that  Nichola, 
in  the  servants'  dining-hall,  produced  a 
basket  which  she  had  brought  with  her, 
and  calmly  took  therefrom  her  Guinea 
goat  of  the  day  before  and  ate  it,  before 
all  assembled,  beginning  at  the  horns  I 

From  the  driveway,  on  that  first  walk, 
Peleas  suddenly '  looked  up  to  a  litde 
balcony  of  vines  over  which  the  roses 
were  at  carnival.  It  was  the  sort  of 
balcony  which  belongs  to  a  moon,  and  I 
half  suspect  all  such  balconies  to  be 
moon-made,  and  invisible  by  sun  or  star 
lig^t ;  it  is  the  sort  of  balcony  that  one 
finds  in  old  prints  in  very  old  books, 
and  one  is  certain  that  if  any  other  than 
a  lover  stepped  thereon  it  would  crumble 
away  forthwith.  Peleas  stood  still  look- 
ing up  at  the  little  balcony,  and  presently 
he  most  irrelevantly  said,  his  eyes  among 
the  roses : 

"  I  know  the  rector  down  there  in  the 
town.  Didbin  is  his  name — Arthur  Did- 
bin.     And  I've  been  thinking — " 
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"  Yes,  Peleas,"  said  I,  listening.  What 
could  the  Reverend  Arthur  Didbin  have 
to  do  with  a  balcony  of  roses  ? 

"I've  been  thinking,"  said  Peleas, 
"  that  next  week,  on  our  golden  wedding- 
day,  you  know,  we  might  have  him  come 
up  in  the  evening — there  will  be  a 
full  moon  then,  you  know — "  hesitated 
Peleas. 

"Yes,  yes?"  I  pressed  him,  bewil- 
dered. 

"Well,  and  we  might  have  him  read 
the  service  for  us— just  we  three  up 
there  on  the  balcony.  The  marriage 
service,  Ettare — unless  you  think  it  would 
be  stupid  or  sentimental — you  know  ?" 

"  Stupid  1"  I  said,  my  cheek  against 
his  sleeve.     "  O  Peleas  1" 

"Ah,  well,  Nichola  would  think  we 
were  mad,"  he  defended  his  scruples. 

"  But  she  thinks  so  anyway,"  I  urged. 
"  And  besides,  she  will  never  know.  But 
Mr.  Didbin — what  of  him  ?"  I  asked, 
doubtfully.  "  Will  he  laugh,  or  will  he 
understand  ?" 

Peleas  reflected. 

"  Ah,  well,"  he  said,  with  apparent 
irrelevance.  "  Once,  when  his  train  ran 
into  an  open  switch,  he  walked  through 
twelve  miles  of  mud  to  marry  a  little 
country  couple  whom  he  had  never  seen." 

And  some  way  that  confirmed  us. 
The  Reverend  Arthur  Didbin  would  un- 
derstand. 

We  walked  on  in  the  pleasant  light 
talking  happily  of  this,  quite  as  if  we 
had  a  claim  upon  moon-bred  balconies 
and,  at  more  than  seventy,  were  the  only 
lovers  in  the  world.  That  we  were  not 
the  only  lovers  we  were  soon  to  discover. 
At  the  edge  of  the  grove,  where  a  mid- 
summer-night-dream of  a  fountain  tinkled 
and  flashed,  we  emerged  upon  a  smooth 
green  slope  spangled  with  little  flowers ; 
and  at  its  marge,  like  a  pavilion  near  a 
green  pool,  stood  a  shallow  arbor  formed 
like  a  shell  or  a  petal,  and  brave  with 
bloom.  We  hastened  toward  i*,  certain 
that  it  had  risen  from  the  gfreen  to  receive 
us,  and  were  close  upon  it  before  we  saw 
that  it  was  already  occupied.  And  there 
sat  Jean,  the  delicate  little  daughter  of 
her  who  kept  the  cedar  linen-room,  and 
with  her  a  boy  whom  I  instantly  recog- 
nized to  be  the  brown,  smiling  young 
fellow  with  honest  man's  eyes  and  dim- 


ples who  had  that  afternoon  bowed  us 
into  the  park  like  a  good  genie. 

Peleas  glanced  at  me  merrily  as  we 
immediately  turned  aside  pretending  to 
be  vastly  absorbed  in  some  botanical 
researches  on  the  spangled  evening  slope. 

"Bless  us,  Ettare  I"  he  said,  smiling. 
"  what  a  world  it  is  I  You  cannot  pos- 
sibly hollow  out  an  arbor  anywhere  that 
there  are  not  two  lovers  waiting  to  oc- 
cupy it !" 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  I ;  "the  only  difficult}' 
is  that  there  are  more  lovers  than  arbors. 
Here  we  are,  for  instance,  arborless  1" 

But  that  we  did  not  mind.  On  the 
contrary,  being  unmistakable  busybodies 
where  arbors  and  so  on  are  concerned, 
we  set  about  finding  out  something  of 
the  two  whom  we  had  surprised.  This 
was  not  difficult,  because  we  had  brought 
with  us  Nichola,  and  through  her  we 
were  destined  to  develop  deep  interest 
in  the  huge  household.  Nichola,  indeed, 
talked  of  them  all  perpetually  while  she 
was  about  my  small  mending  and  my 
dressing,  and  she  scolded  shrilly  at  mat- 
ters as  she  found  them,  quite  as  ^e 
habitually  criticises  all  orders  and  sys- 
tems. Nichola  is  in  conversation  a  sad 
misanthrope,  which  is  a  pity,  for  she  does 
not  know  it ;  and  to  know  it  is,  one  must 
suppose,  the  only  compensation  for  being 
a  misanthrope.  She  inveighed,  for  ex- 
ample, against  the  cook  and  the  head 
laundress,  who  had  a  most  f rightfiil  feud 
of  long  standing,  jealously  nourished, 
though  neither  now  had  the  faintest  idea 
in  what  it  had  arisen — was  this  not  cos- 
mopolitan and  almost  human  of  these 
two  ?  And  Nichola  railed  at  the  clan- 
nishness  of  the  haughty  Scotch  butler 
until  he  one  day  opened  an  entry  door 
for  her,  after  which  she  reduced  her 
carping,  as  is  the  way  of  the  world  also, 
and  objected  only  to  what  she  called  his 
"  animal  brogue  " — all  the  alien  speed 
of  the  earth  being  to  Nichola  a  sign  of 
just  so  much  black  inferiority.  And  she 
went  on  at  a  furious  rate  about  the  scar, 
dalous  ways  of  "Reddie,"  the  second 
stableman,  who,  she  declared,  "  kep'  the 
actual  rats  in  the  stable  floor  with  their 
heads  off  their  pillows,  playin'  on  a -bor- 
row' fiddle  that  he'd  went  to  work  an° 
learnt  himself."  Through  NicI 
had    our    attention    directed   '        4 
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Woods's  groveling  fear  of  burglars — ^her 
one  claim  to  distinction,  unless  one 
includes  that  she  pronounced  them 
"  burgulars ;"  and,  too,  we  heard  of  the 
sinful  pride  of  Sarah  McLean  of  the 
cedar  linen-room,  who  declared  in  the 
hearing  of  the  household  that  one  of  her 
ancestors  was  a  Hittiie.  Where  she  had 
acquired  this  historic  bit  we  never 
learned,  nor  with  what  she  had  confused 
the  trudi ;  but  she  stoutly  clung  to  her 
or^nal  assertion,  and  upon  one  occasion 
openly  told  the  housekeeper  that,  as  for 
her  family  tree,  it  was  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Bible ;  and  the  housekeeper,  cross- 
ing herself,  told  this  to  Nichola,  who  lis- 
tened, making  the  sign  of  the  horn  to 
ward  away  the  evil.  It  was  like  learning 
the  secrets  of  a  whole  village ;  but  the 
grreatest  of  these  realities  proved  to  be 
Jean  McLean,  daughter  of  her  of  Hittite 
descent,  and  Tim,  the  genie  of  the  gate. 
Picture  the  agitation  of  Peleas  and  me 
when  Nichola  told  us  this : 

"  Yes,  mem,"  she  said ;  "  them  two, 
they're  in  love  pitiful.  But  the  young 
leddy's  mother,  she's  a  widdy-leddy,  an' 
dependent  on.  An'  as  for  the  young 
fellow,  he's  savin'  up  for  to  get  his 
mother  acrost  from  the  old  coimtiy; 
an'  when  he  does  it  they're  a-goin'  to 
get  marrit  But  he  needs  eighty  dollars, 
an'  so  iax  they  say  he's  got  nine.  Ain't 
it  the  shame,  mem,  an'  the  very  potatoes' 
in  this  house  with  cluster  diamon's  in 
their  eyes." 

Surely  Genevieve  did  not  know  about 
these  young  lovers — Genevieve,  one  of 
whose  frocks  would  have  set  die  two  at 
housekeeping,  with  the  mother  from  "  the 
old  country  "  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
Peleas  and  I  banished  the  doubt,  though 
we  have  found  that  there  are  charming 
people  of  colossal  interests  to  whom 
one  marriage   more  or  less   seems  to 

•^*mt  for  as  little  as  a  homeless  kitten, 
or  a  "  fledgling  dead,"  or  the  needless 
felling  of  an  ancient  oak.  But  it  is 
among  these  things  that  Peleas  and  I 
live,  and  we  believe  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  lovers  in  the  world,  there  is  yet  not 
enough  love  to  spare  one  lover's  happi- 
ness. ,  So,  while  the  moon  swelled  to  the 
full  a^d  swung  through  the  black  gulf  of 

-•'-*'     ',  jit  as  if  it  bad  been  purposely 
/nf  heaven  for  that  night's  ap- 


pointment, we  lived  among  the  roses  of 
Meadowmere,  biding  our  golden  wedding- 
day,  gradually  becoming  more  and  more 
intent  upon  the  romance  and  the  homely 
realities  of  that  liveried  hotisehold.  And 
perhaps  it  was  the  story  of  Jean  and 
Tim  that  suggested  to  Peleas  the  next 
step  in  our  adventure ;  or  it  may  have 
been  our  interest  in  "  Reddie,"  whom  we 
unearthed  in  the  stable  one  afternoon, 
and  who,  radiant,  played  for  us  for  an 
hour  and  fervently  thanked  us  when  he 
had  concluded.  At  all  events,  as  our 
day  of  days  came  on  apace,  Peleas  grew 
convinced  that  it  was  infamously  selfish 
for  us  to  spend  it  in  our  own  way. 
Because  heaven  had  opened  to  us,  was 
that  a  reason  for  occupying  heaven  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  joys  of  others  ? 

"  Ettare,"  said  Peleas,  boldly,  "there 
is  not  the  least  virtue  in  making  those 
about  one  happy.  That  is  mere  civiliza- 
tion. But  there  is  nobody  about  us  but 
Genevieve's  servants.  And  she  told  us 
to  make  ourselves  at  home.  Let's  give 
ail  the  servants  a  holiday  on  that  day 
and  get  on  by  ourselves." 

"  We  mig^t  let  them  picnic  in  the 
grounds,"  I  suggested,  doubtfully. 

"With  lemonade  and  cake,"  submitted 
Peleas. 

"Lemonade  and  cakel"  I  retorted, 
with  superiority.  "  The  servants  of  to-day 
expect  lobster  and  champagne." 

"Ah,  well,"  Peleas  defiantiy  main- 
tained, "  I  believe  that  they  will  like  your 
cream  tarts,  anyway."  He  meditated  for 
a  moment,  and  then  burst  out,  daringly, 
"  Ettare  I  Would  Genevieve  care  ?  She 
could  never  do  it  herself,  of  course ;  but 
do  you  think  she  would  care  if  we  let 
them  all  come  up  that  night  and  dance 
in  the  great  hall  ?" 

I  stared  at  Peleas  aghast 

"  But  they  wouldn't  like  it,  Peleas  I" 
I  cried.  "  Servants  in  this  day  are  dif- 
ferent. That  butler,  now — oh,  he'd  never 
do  it,  Peleas  1" 

"  Indeed  he  would,"  confidentiy  re- 
turned Peleas.  "He's  a  fine  Scot,  with 
a  veiy  decent  bagpipes  in  his  clothes 
closet.  I've  seen  it.  I'll  get  him  to 
bring  it  I"  declared  Peleas,  with  assur- 
ance. 

"  But  why — "  I  quavered  momen- 
tarily.    "And   why  not?"    \  instantiy 
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went  on.  "The  very  thing  1"  I  ended 
as  triumphantly  as  if  I  had  thought  the 
matter  out  quite  for  myself.  "  And,  if 
you  like,  Peleas,  I'll  oversee  the  making 
of  the  cream  tarts  for  the  whole  com- 
pany I"  I  added,  not  to  be  outdone. 

It  is  amazing  what  pleasant  incredu- 
lities become  perfectiy  possible  when 
once  you  attack  them  as  Nichola  at- 
tacked her  Guinea  goats,  banning  at 
the  horns  1 

So  that  was  how — ^having  as  delicately 
broached  the  subject  to  those  concerned 
as  if  we  had  been  providing  entertain- 
ment for  a  minister  of  state;  having 
been  met  with  the  enthusiasm  which  such 
a  minister  might  exhibit  as  diplomacy ; 
and  having  contributed  to  the  event 
by  the  preparation  of  a  mountain  of 
my  chef-d'auvre,  the  frozen  cream  tarts 
which  Peleas  appears  to  think  would  be 
fitting  for  both  thrones  and  ministers 
assembled,  he  and  I  stood  at  half  after 
eight  on  the  evening  of  our  golden  wed- 
ding-day, and,  in  the  middle  of  our  lordly 
sitting-room,  looked  at  each  other  with 
tardy  trembling.  Nowjthat  the  occasion 
was  full  upon  us,  it  seemed  a  Titanic 
undertaking.  I  was  certain  that,  far 
from  being  delighted,  the  servants  were 
alarmed  and  derisive,  and  wary  of  our 
advances ;  that  "  Reddie  "  would  at  the 
last  moment  refuse  to  play  upon  his  bor- 
rowed fiddle  for  the  dancing ;  and  that 
the  haughty  Scotch  butler  would  be  bored 
to  extinction.  Nichola  had  shaken  her 
head  at  the  project,  but  then  Nichola 
shakes  her  head  at  all  projects ;  it  is  her 
nature,  like  a  fox-terrier's  snapping  or 
an  oriole's  note,  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  her  convictions.  "  Disapproval " 
does  not  in  the  least  describe  Nichola's 
emotion ;  it  is  simply  the  name  of  it. 
Still,  I  now  felt  like  shaking  my  head, 
too. 

"  Oh,  Peleas  I"  I  said,  miserably,  as 
we  went  down  the  grand  staircase,  "  it's 
a  terrible  business,  this  attempt  at  phi- 
lanthropy among  the  servants  in  high 
places." 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Peleas,  brightly, 
"we  are  not  plotting  to  improve  them. 
We  are  not  accomplices  in  the  movement 
to  hector  the  untutored.  Though,  of 
course,  if  it's  done  in  the  right  way — " 
added  Peleas,  not  to  be  thought  Ught- 


minded.  Peleas  has  an  adorable  habit 
of  saying  the  most  rebellious  things,  but 
it  is  simply  because  he  is  of  opinion  that 
a  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  by 
those  who  have  not  the  brains  to  rebeL 

On  a  sudden  impulse  he  drew  me 
aside  to  the  latticed  window  of  the  land- 
ing, and  pushed  it  ajar.  The  moon  rode 
high  and  gold  above  the  oaks ;  it  was  as 
if  the  night  some  way  stood  aside  in 
delighted  silence  in  this  exalted  moment 
of  Uie  moon's  full.  And  around  the 
casement  gathered  the  roses,  so  that  the 
air  was  heavenly  sweet 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Peleas,  softly,  "  I 
dare  say  they'll  like  it.  They  must — 
'  on  such  a  night'  We'll  leave  them  to 
themselves  in  a  little  while.  The  Rev- 
erend Arthur  Didbin  will  be  here  at  ten, 
remember." 

The  great  honey-tongued  clock  beside 
us  touched  the  silence  with  the  half- 
hour. 

"  Peleas  1"  I  whispered  hun,  «'  oh, 
Peleas  1  It  was  fifty  years  ago  this  very 
minute.  We  were  saying  'I  will*  and 
'  I  will  r " 

"  Well,"  said  Peleas,  "  we  have,  deai. 
Though  we  may  yet  fall  out  on  a  question 
of  Persian  cats  and  the  proper  way  to 
lay  an  open  fire  1" 

We  smiled,  but  we  understood.  And 
we  lingered  for  a  moment  in  silence.  Ah, 
'that  silence  1  Let  me  say  to  all  skeptics 
that  it  is  worth  being  married  a  hundred 
years  to  attain  such  a  moment  as  that 

Then  as  we  went  down  the  stairs  die 
dining-room  door  suddenly  burst  open 
with  an  amazing,  eerie  clamor ;  and  into 
the  great  oak-paneled  hall  marched  the 
haughty  Scotch  butler,  in  full  Highland 
costume — ^plaid  and  bare  knees  and 
feather — playing  on  his  bagpipes  like 
mad.  No  peril  then  of  him  being  bored  to 
extinction,  nor  of  the  others  either,  as  we 
were  soon  to  find.  For  the  bagpipes 
gave  the  signal,  and  immediately  there 
came  pouring  from  below  stairs  the  gnai. 
procession  of  our  guests.  My  old  head 
grows  quite  giddy  as  I  try  to  recount 
them.  There  came  Mrs.  Woods — very 
grave,  a  little  hoarse,  and  clothed  on  with 
black  satin ;  and  the  mother  of  Jean,  in 
brown  silk  and  a  cameo  pin,  as  because 
a  daughter  of  the  Hittites;  and  Jean 
herself,  of  exquisite  prettiness  in  white 
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muslin  and  rosebuds;  and  Tim  in  his 
well-brushed  black ;  and  "  Reddie,"  his 
face  shining  above  a  flaming  cravat ;  and 
the  cook  and  the  head  laundress,  who 
had  entered  competitive  toilettes  like  any 
gentlewomen;  and  the  other  men-serv- 
ants in  decent  apparel,  and  a  bevy  of 
chic  little  maids  in  crisp  finery  and  very 
high  heels.  Led  by  Mrs.  Woods,  they 
came  streaming  toward  us  and  shook  our 
hands — ^was  ever  such  a  picture  any- 
where, I  wondered,  as  I  saw  them  mov- 
ing between  the  priceless  tapestries  and 
clustering  about  the  vast  marble  fireplace 
that  came  from  quarries  of  Africa  ?  And, 
to  our  unbounded  gratification,  they  all 
seemed  immensely  to  like  it  all  and  not 
to  have  lost  their  respect  for  us  because 
we  were  civil  [to  them.  Then,  when, 
presently,  we  had  sent  "  Reddie  "  and 
his  fiddle  up  to  the  pillared  musicians' 
gallery,  they  all  rose  to  his  first  strains, 
and  in  an  instant  the  Scotch  butler  had 
led  out  the  crispest  and  chicest  of  the 
maids,  and  they  all  danced  away  with  a 
will.  Danced  very  well,  too.  It  is 
amazing  how  tricks  of  deportment  are 
communicable  from  class  to  class.  If  I 
were  to  offer  to  solve  the  servant  problem, 
I  conclude  that  I  would  suggest  to  all 
employers:  Be  gentlemen  and  gentle- 
women yourselves,  and  live  with  all 
dignity  and  daintiness.  Though  I  dare- 
say that  I  am  a  very  impractical  old 
woman — but  all  the  virtue  in  the  world 
does  not  lie  in  practicality,  either. 

Mrs.  Woods  and  the  daughter  of  the 
Hittites  and  I  chaperoned  matters,  and 
in  a  little  time  Peleas  slipped  away  to 
brew  a  steaming  punch — a  harmless 
steaming  punch,  made  from  a  recipe 
which  my  mother,  who  was  a  high  church- 
woman,  always  compounded  for  dining 
archdeacons  and  the  like.  Jean  and  Tim 
did  not  dance,  but  sat  happily  by  upon 
an  old  stone  window-seat  brought  from 
Thebes,  and  watched,  with  shining  eyes. 
And  when  the  punch  came  in,  we  wheeled 
it  before  them  and  they  served  every  one. 

In  that  lull  in  the  dancing  I  looked 
about  with  sudden  misgiving:  Nichola 
was  not  with  us.  Where  was  Nichola, 
that  faithfxil  old  woman,  and  why  was 
she  not  at  our  party  ?  She  had  left  me 
in  full  season  to  make  ready. 

"  Where  is  Nichola  ?"  I  anxiously  de- 


manded of  Peleas,  reproaching  myself 
for  my  n^lect 

Peleas  did  not  inunediately  answer, 
and  when  I  looked  up  I  fancied  that  I 
detected  his  eyes  twinkling.  But  before 
I  could  wonder  or  inquire  there  came 
that  which  it  makes  my  old  heart  beat 
now  to  remember :  Without  the  slightest 
warning,  there  sounded  and  echoed  a 
violent  summons  upon  the  great  entrance 
doors.  Nothing  could  have  created  more 
consternation  than  did  the  innocent  fall 
of  that  silver  knocker  at  Meadowmere. 

I  chanced  to  be  sitting  near  the  door, 
and  I  think  that  I  must  have  sprung  to 
my  feet  in  my  amazement  I  saw  Peleas 
whirl  in  concern,  and  I  was  conscious  of 
the  instant  lull  in  the  animated  talk. 
Then  the  Scotch  butler  recovered  him- 
self, and,  in  full  Highland  costume,  with 
bare  knees,  he  sprang  to  his  post— quite 
as  if  this  had  been  at  the  head  of  a 
mountain  pass — and  threw  wide  the  door. 

"Now,  upon  my  wordl"  I  heard  a 
fine  magnetic  voice  exclaiming — a  voice 
that  held  some  accent  of  pleasant  famil- 
iarity— "  upon  my  word,  a  party  1  Let 
us  blush  and  withdraw." 

But  they  came  crowding  to  the  door, 
and  there,  in  motor  coats  and  caps, 
stood  a  gay  company  of  Genevieve's  own 
intimates,  and  with  them  my  own  Ma- 
dame Sally  Chartres  and  her  husband 
Wilfred,  whose  was  the  voice  I  had 
heard.  They  had  motored  out  from 
town,  and  were  come  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Genevieve,  not  knowing  of  the  errand 
that  had  taken  her  and  her  husband 
abroad. 

"  Sally  t"  said  I,  feebly.  Sally  is  great- 
aunt  to  one  who  was  of  the  party — Mr. 
Hobart  Eddy,  a  young  social  lion  who 
adores  her  and,  his  critics  say,  affects  her 
picturesque  company  to  add  to  his  so 
popular  eccentricities.  He  was  beside 
her  now,  and  with  him  a  cloud  of  the 
mighty — a.  most  impressive  cloud  of  wit- 
nessing railway  presidents  and  great 
bankers  and  ex-statesmen  and  the  like ; 
and  all  spectators  at  our  party  I 

"  Ah,  Ettare  1"  cried  Sally,  blithely, 
"  this  is  charming.  But — where  is  Gene- 
vieve ?" 

"  She's  away,"  said  I,  faintly.  "  They 
are  all  away,  Peleas  and  I  are  here. 
Ah,"  I  cried,  as  the  humor  of  it  over- 
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came  me.  "  Come  in.  Do  come  in. 
The  punch  is  just  served." 

They  needed  no  second  bidding.  In 
they  all  marched,  in  the  merriest  of 
humors,  not  in  the  least  understanding 
the  meaning  of  that  strange  assembly, 
but  with  sufficient  of  moon-magic  and 
the  swift  motion  in  their  dancing  blood 
to  be  ready  for  everything.  And  while 
tiiey  tossed  their  wraps  in  the  den  at  a 
wave  of  the  hand  of  Peleas,  I  found 
Hobart  Eddy  beside  me — his  manner  to 
old  ladies  such  as  I  is  that  of  all  the 
courts  of  all  the  kings — and  somehow, 
before  I  knew,  I  was  telling  him  all  about 
the  occasion,  and,  at  his  beseeching,  was 
actually  leading  him  from  one  to  another 
and  soberly  presenting  him  to  Mrs.  Woods 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Hittites  and  the 
cook.  Only  to  see  that  elegant  young 
leader  of  cotillions  bowing  before  the 
head  laundress  in  her  competitive  toilette 
was  something  to  remember. 

"  And  who  are  these  ?"  he  asked,  in 
genuine  interest,  as  we  halted  near  the 
window-seat  from  Thebes.  There  sat 
Jean  and  Tim  intent  upon  each  other 
even  in  this  vortex,  she  with  a  flush  on 
her  face  that  matched  the  rosebuds  of 
her  frock.  And  how  it  happened  I 
hardly  know,  save  that  I  was  at  that 
moment  a  most  distracted  old  woman, 
and  that  in  matters  of  romance  I  invari- 
ably lose  my  head ;  but  I  instantly  went 
a  little  mad  and  told  Hobart  Eddy  all 
about  those  young  lovers — how  they 
were  hopelessly  in  love,  how  Tim's  old 
mother  must  be  spirited  from  the  "  old 
country  "  before  they  might  be  married, 
and  even  how  eighty  dollars  was  neces- 
sary and  how  they  had  only  nine.  I  had 
just  paused  breathless  when  the  others 
came  trooping  from  the  den,  and  Sally 
Chartres,  in  white  curls  and  white  cloth, 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Montague 
Sp<nci — he  is  a  king  of  some  vast  part 
of  the  mineral  or  vegetable  kingdom  at 
the  moment,  though  they  modestly  call 
it  only  a  "comer" — and  insisted  on 
meeting  every  one,  on  hearing  the  bag- 
pipes, on  listening  to  "  Reddie  "  play, 
and  on  being  a  good  angel,  with  a  cloud 
of  the  mighty  at  her  side. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bewildering  busi- 
ness the  dining-room  doors  optened  and 
in  came  the  tall  and  smiling  footmen. 


whose  part  was  to  bring  up  the  supper 
of  cold  dainties  already  prepared.  And 
even  in  that  moment  my  heart  thrilled 
with  thanksgiving  and  pride  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  one  tall  footman  who 
bore  the  tray  of  those  cream  tarts  of 
mine.  I  say  it  boldly — ^and  Peleas  said 
it  first — there  never  was  such  a  decoction 
of  thick,  frozen  cream  and  foamy  choco- 
late in  this  world  of  delectables.  I  could 
not  veil  my  satisfaction  as  I  saw  them 
set  upon  the  table  where  the  plates  were 
piled,  for  of  a  truth  they  looked  so 
delicious  that  for  an  instant  it  seemed 
to  me  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  Mr.  Hobart  Eddy  should  leap 
from  his  place  at  my  side  as  if  he  had 
gone  suddenly  mad  at  the  sight. 

"  Wait,  please  1"  he  cried,  ringingly. 
"  No  one  must  touch  anything  yet  1" 

Whereupon  he  sprang  upon  the  step 
that  leads  to  the  great  yellow  salon — 
lighted  to  enhance  the  look  of  festivity — 
and  thus  stood  directly  back  of  the 
supper-table.  He  looked  very  hand- 
some, his  face  alight  and  glowing,  his 
erect,  compact  figure  drawn  to  its  full 
height.  And  before  I  could  even  guess 
what  he  was  about,  what  had  be  done, 
this  idol  of  society,  this  dilettante,  this 
deviser  of  the  eccentric,  but  made  his 
friends  know,  in  a  burst  of  amazing  elo- 
quence, all  that  I  had  just  told  him  of 
the  love  stoiy  of  Jean  and  Tim,  save 
their  very  names. 

His  friends  listened,  curious,  ready  to 
beamused,and  at  last  genuinely  diverted; 
and  the  household  of  Meadowmere  lis- 
tened, bewildered,  not  knowing  what  to 
expect ;  and  as  for  Jean  and  Tim  and 
Peleas  and  me,  we  four  listened  and 
doubted  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses, 
until — 

"  Therefore,"  cried  Hobart  Eddy,  "I 
offer  at  auction  a  portion  of  the  cont^ts 
of  this  table,  especially  one-fourth  of  this 
tray  of  amazing  tarts,  as  an  all-star  bene- 
fit for  these  two  young  people.  Also,  I 
offer  a  limited  number  of  glasses  <^ 
yonder  punch — ^hey,  Monte  I"  he  called, 
wamingly,  to  Mr.  Montag^ue  Spence,  -who 
stood  with  a  punch-glass  in  his  hand, 
"  drop  it  down,  man  I" 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  do,"  drawled  Mr. 
Spence,  feeling  for  his  eye-glass.  "  1  say, 
I'll  bid  a  five  for  it  first,  you  know." 
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"  Done  I"  cried  Hobart  Eddy,  rapping 
on  the  table.  "  And  what  am  I  bid  for 
this  first  appet'zing  and  innocent  con- 
fection, this  tart,  all  compact  of  cream 
and  spices — "  So  he  went  on,  and  I  clung 
to  my  chair  and  expected  the  whole 
place  to  crumble  away  and  Nichola  to 
call  me  to  breakfast  in  New  York.  It 
was  too  wonderful. 

But  it  was  all  true.  They  were  all 
caught  in  the  spirit  of  the  happy  hour, 
as  if  this  had  been  some  new  game  con- 
trived to  tempt  their  flagging  interests. 
They  gathered  about  the  table,  they  bid 
one  another  down,  they  prompted  the 
auctioneer,  they  rallied  each  other  and 
escaped  to  comers  with  cream  tarts — my 
cream  torts  I — ^for  which  they  had  paid 
a  price  that  made  me  tremble.  And  as 
for  our  own  original  guests,  they  were 
lined  up  at  a  respectful  distance,  but 
quite  frantic  with  the  excitement,  for 
they  were  all  devoted — as  who  would 
not  have  been? — to  the  two  to  whom 
this  would  mean  all  happiness.  And  as 
for  those  two,  Jean  and  Timmie,  scarce 
able  to  breathe,  sat  on  the  stone  bench 
from  Thebes  and  clung  to  each  other's 
hands.  Ah,  there  never  was  such  an 
hour  1   It  makes  me  young  to  think  of  it. 

So  it  went  on  until  the  last  tart  of 
the  portion  which  he  had  reserved  was 
auctioned  to  the  highest  bidder.  And 
hardly  had  Mr.  Hobart  Eddy  invited  the 
others  to  the  Uble  and  paused  for  breath 
when  the  question  that  had  been  forced 
from  my  mind  by  the  unexpected  arrivals 
was  answered :  Nichola  appeared  in  the 
dining-room  door. 

She  had  made  herself  splendid  in  her 
best  frock — a  flaming  scarlet  merino, 
for  Nichola  has  never  lost  her  Italian 
love  of  color.  On  her  head  she  had  a 
marvelous  cap  of  a  kind  which  she  can 
foshion  at  a  moment's  notice  from  a 
linen  pillow-slip  and  a  bit  of  string. 
And  in  her  hands  she  too  bore  a  tray — 
a  tray  of  that  which  had  detoined  her 
below  stoirs  fashioning  it  for  a  surprise — 
a  tray,  in  short,  heaped  with  tiers  and 
tiers  of  pie-crust  Guinea  goats. 

Hobart  Eddy  pounced  upon  these  with 
an  ardor  that  was  beautiful  to  see. 
Nichola,  frowning  terribly,  stood  back, 
half  minded  to  break  into  shrill  upbraid- 
ings.     And  while  I  was  trying,  between 


my  tears  and  smiles,  to  make  her  know 
what  it  was  all  about,  her  whole  h  rd  of 
goats  was  sold  off  at  a  price  which  she 
afterward  told  me,  privately,  was  as  hig^ 
as  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican  could  expect 
for  his  pie-crusts. 

They  swept  the  pile  of  crisp  notes  and 
shining  coin  into  a  hat  and  thrust  it  in 
the  hands  of  Nichola,  who  stood  nearest; 
and  that  old  woman  at  their  bidding 
crossed  the  slippery  oaken  floor  and 
poured  the  treasure  into  the  lap  of  little 
Jean,  while  the  daughter  of  the  Hittites 
sobbed  on  the  first  shoulder,  which 
chanced  to  belong  to  her  enemy,  the 
housekeeper. 

Nichola's  presentotion  speech  was 
brief  and  to  the  point. 

"  Here,"  said  she,  "  get  marrit" 

Jean,  dear  little  maid  in  muslin  and 
rosebuds,  stood  up  with  Tim,  both  pink 
'and  white  to  see,  and  bowed  and  laughed 
through  their  tears.  Ah,  and  there  were 
tears  in  the  eyes  of  others  of  us,  too,  as 
we  looked ;  and  Madame  Sally  Chartres, 
and  a  very  gay  and  magnificent  Mrs. 
Dane-Orvil,  and  Genevieve's  cook  formed 
one  group,  and  impartially  smiled  at  one 
another.     Someway,  a  mask  had  fallen. 

With  Nichola's  words  still  in  our  ears, 
the  clock  chimed  quarter  after  ten,  and 
in  the  moonlight  of  the  open  door  ap- 
peared, on  a  sudden,  the  polite,  con- 
cerned face  of  the  Reverend  Arthur  Did- 
bin,  come  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
Peleas  and  me. 

At  sight  of  him  Peleas  fairly  beamed. 

"  Why  not  1"  he  cried  out.  "  What  do 
these  two  young  people  say  ?  Why  shall 
they  not  be  married  now  t" 

Why  not,  indeed?  The  proposition 
was  met  with  acclamations.  They  hardly 
waited  for  the  frightened,  ecstatic  nod  of 
stor^yed  little  Jean  before  they  had  the 
supper-toble  pushed  aside — ^indeed,  I  do 
not  remember  now  whether  it  was  the 
railway  president  and  Mr.  Montague 
Spence  who  did  the  most  work,  or  the 
Scotch  butler  and  the  footmen,  for  they 
all  helped  together.  And  Jean  and  Tim 
stood  up  in  the  door  of  the  salon,  and  so 
did  the  daughter  of  the  Hittites,  and 
Hobart  Eddy  insisted  upon  being  joint 
best  man  with  the  Scotch  butler;  and 
the  Reverend  Arthur  Didbin  married  the 
young   lovers  then  and  there.     I  have 
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always  held  that  the  license  demanded 
in  some  parts  is  unromantic  nonsense. 

Alter  that  there  was  a  Wot  of  adieux 
and  hand-pressure,  and  I  recall  that 
Hobart  Eddy  kissed  my  hand ;  and  even 
after  his  machine  was  started,  he  came 
running  back  in  the  moonlight  to  get 
from  Tim  the  address  of  his  mother  "  in 
the  old  country,"  so  that  he  might  cable 
to  her  and  have  her  rejoicing  by  next 
morning.  No — ^never  tell  me  that  any 
man  is  mere  idler  and  dilettante ;  for  I 
have  seen  the  heart  of  one  such,  and 
hereafter  I  dare  not  disbelieve  in  any 
one. 

They  all  swept  down  the  moonlit 
drive,  hands  waving,  motor  horns  blow- 
ing ;  and  the  haughty  Scotch  butler,  in 
full  Highland  costimie,  stood  between 
two  pillars  and  played  his  bagpipes  to 
speed  them  on  their  way.  The  door  of 
the  tonneau  of  the  last  motor  had  just 
been  hospitably  opened  with  the  offer  to 
set  down  the  Reverend  Arthur  Didbin'in 
the  village,  when  that  gentleman,  his 
gray  locks  blowing,  came  running  back 
to  where  Peleas  and  I  were  standing. 


"  But,"  asked  he,  anxiously,  "  did  yon 
not  wish  me  for  something  else— did  you 
not  wish — " 

And  at  that,  in  sudden  consternation, 
Peleas  and  I  looked  away  from  eadi 
other,  and  then  with  one  accord  smiled 
and  shook  our  heads.  At  our  assurance 
he  turned  away,  and  we  waved  him  down 
the  driveway.  And  even  after  the  last 
motor  had  disappeared  behind  the  shrub- 
bery, Peleas  and  I  lingered  alone  in  the 
moonlit  portal,  breathing  in  the  roses — 
and  still  we  did  not  meet  each  other's 
eyes.  But  since  our  other  guests  had 
gone  below,  and  the  Scotch  butler  was 
extinguishing  the  lights  in  the  salon, 
there  was  at  last  no  excuse  for  our  wait- 
ing there  longer.  And,  shamefacedly 
enough,  I  looked  up  at  Peleas. 

"  Peleas  " — I  faced  the  truth,  but  sol- 
emnly, lest  he  should  imagine  that  I  was 
not  filled  with  regret  at  our  n^lect — 
"  Peleas,  we  forgot  our  golden  wed- 
ding," 

Peleas  found  my  hand. 

"  But  there  has  been  a  golden  wedding 
all  the  same,"  he  said. 


Reading  New  Books 

By  H.  W.  Boynton 


I  SUPPOSE  there  are  no  better  known 
or  more  generally  disregarded  rules 
for  reading  than  these  of  Emer- 
son's: (1)  Never  read  any  book  that  is 
not  a  year  old  ;  (2)  never  read  any  but 
famed  books;  (3)  never  read  any  but 
what  you  like.  Probably  nothing  better 
can  be  done  with  these  bits  of  advice  than 
to  disregard  them,  if  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  taking  them  literally  and  as  rules. 
Only  the  third  will  bear  close  examina- 
tion ;  the  two  others  are  merely  hints. 
Certainly  Emerson  did  not  expect  his 
own  books  to  be  put  in  cold  storage  for 
a  year  before  they  actually  got  upon  the 
market.  He  must  have  counted  on  a 
few  persons  here  and  there  to  undertake 
the  drudgery  of  making  his  work  known 
to  fame.  I  do  not  mean  reviewers,  but 
persons  in  real  life,  reading  what  they 
like.  Literary  criticism  does  not  make 
fame,  it  simply  accounts  for  it  More- 
over, formally  critical  minds  are  excep- 


tional in  the  nature  of  things,  and  Emer. 
son  was  thinking  of  the  ordinary  reader. 
He  believed  that  this  reader  spends  a 
good  deal  too  much  time  over  the  "  just 
out "  books.  He  therefore  exhorts  him, 
in  his  uncompromising  way,  to  abstain 
totally  from  his  favorite  indulgence.  He 
next  proposes  a  pretty  stem  alternative, 
and  appends  the  third  rule  as  a  saving 
clause  to  mitigate  the  austerity  of  the 
second. 

It  was  always  Emerson's  habit  to  a£BnD 
rather  than  to  qualify.  How  much  less 
effective  these  suggestions  would  have 
been  if  he  had  given  them  some  such 
form  as  this :  (1)  The  chances  are  that 
any  given  new  book  will  not  be  worth 
reading  for  persons  who  are  anxious 
to  use  their  time  for  reading  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  (2)  the  chances  are  diat  the 
best-known  books  are  the  best  books, 
for  a  few  books  do  not  survive  froin 
among  many  without  good  cause;  (3) 
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they  survive  because  they  have  given 
pleasure  to  more  persons,  and  a  more 
permanent  pleasure,  than  other  books 
have.  Some  of  them  will  not  hold  pleas- 
ure for  you.     Read  those  which  do. 

Something  like  this,  I  am  sure,  Emer- 
son meant  to  suggest.  He  is  speaking 
to  readers  who  are  capable  of  enjoying 
what  is  good,  but  allow  themselves  to  be, 
for  the  most  part,  trivially  excited  by 
what  is  bad  or  indifferent  On  the  other 
hand,  reading  has  a  discipline  of  its  own, 
though  it  is  not  the  discipline  of  study. 
And,  truly,  the  man  who  has  never  ex- 
perimented, never  wasted  time  over  a 
foolish  book,  is  not  likely  to  get  the  best 
profit  out  of  wise  ones.  A  p)erson  of 
high  attainment  in  scholarship,  who  now 
holds  an  honorable  academic  ofRce,  once 
remarked  to  the  writer  that  he  had  never 
in  his  life  read  a  book  for  pleasure.  He 
had  diligently  perused  whatever  was 
recommended  by  authority.  He  never 
read  new  books ;  he  always  read  fa- 
mous ones.  He  stood,  in  fact,  at  the 
other  extreme  from  that  more  common 
type  of  person  who  has  an  instinctive 
distrust  of  whatever  is  famed  or  "  stand- 
ard;" both  are  equally  far  from  the 
ideal  reader  whom  Emerson  has  in  mind. 
No  wonder  that  this  man,  with  all  his 
deg^rees  and  preferments,  remains  a  mere 
repository  of  classified  information.  He 
"  lacks  the  human  touch  ;"  it  is  not  his 
taste,  but  his  memory,  that  has  been 
cultivated ;  he  wiU  doubtless  make  love 
by  code,  and  die  according  to  the  best 
precedents. 

The  man  who  is  able  to  enjoy  the  best 
books  of  all  kinds  comes  near  being  the 
perfect  reader ;  but  most  good  things 
fall  short  of  perfection.  We  must  put 
up,  many  of  us,  with  enjoying  some 
books  which  are  the  best  of  their  kind. 
If  we  fail  to  do  even  this,  we  cannot 
sensibly  regard  our  reading  as  profitable, 
unless  for  practical  ends.  Any  class  of 
books  which  yields  a  rational  and  abid- 
ing pleasure  may  serve  our  turn — ^poetry, 
or  essays,  or  fiction,  or  perhaps  biog- 
raphy or  hbtory.  Naturally,  the  estab- 
lished masterpieces  are  not  a  product  of 
yesterday.  We  may  name  a  hundred 
achievements  in  any  one  of  these  fields 
which  must  probably  go  without  parallel 
amon^  the  books  of  th^  hour.    Yet, 


though  the  chances  have  always  been 
so,  one  by  one  the  great  books  have 
"  arrived."  We  take  an  altogether  proper 
interest  in  watching  for  the  next ;  more- 
over, a  certain  amount  of  free  experiment 
is  essential  to  the  ripening  of  an  inde- 
pendent as  well  as  reliable  taste.  Fur- 
ther, while  to  read  only  books  that  are 
a  year  or  ten  years  old  diminishes  the 
chances  of  error,  it  does  not  remove 
them  outright  Inferior  books  do  not 
die  so  promptly  as  they  are  fabled  to. 
After  the  passage  of  a  few  years  the  cul- 
tivated reader  may  be  in  no  doubt  as  to 
their  standing,  but  the  general  public 
will  be  almost  as  much  exposed  to  them 
as  ever,  as  long  as  stitches  hold  them 
together,  and  attics  and  public  libraries 
give  them  shelter  among  other  unlabeled 
jetsam. 

Besides  this,  it  is  clear  that  a  reader 
cannot  expect  himself  to  be  always  keyed 
to  the  best  effort  or  the  highest  enjoy- 
ment. That  is  too  strong  doctrine  for 
most  of  us.  There  are  secondary  pleas- 
ures which  we  feel  to  be  altogether  worth 
having,  so  long  as  they  are  not  allowed 
to  supplant  the  greater  and  primary  ones. 
We  are  not  to  be  always  busy  with  the 
roast;  there  is  wholesome  nourishment 
to  be  had  in  the  lighter  courses.  But 
light  literature  also  has  its  standards, 
which  we  must  continually  hold  before 
us  if  we  wish  to  keep  our  heads.  The 
great  peril  is  not  in  reading  new  books, 
but  in  ceasing  to  read  old  ones.  It  is 
a  delight  to  meet  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips 
or  Mr.  Yeats  or  M.  Maeterlinck,  but 
"  Whaur's  your  Wully  Shakespeare  noo?" 
is  still  an  impertinent  query.  There  is 
obviously  no  reason  why  our  admiration 
for  creditable  contemporary  work  should 
be  allowed  to  displace,  or  even  qualify, 
our  enjoyment  of  the  masterpieces  whidi 
have  been  bequeathed  us  by  the  cen- 
turies. "  Monsieur  Beaucaire  "  was  a 
pretty  tale,  but  it  has  almost  run  its 
course ;  while  "  Ivanhoe  "  is  still  a  fresh, 
strong  influence  in  the  reading  world. 
What  keeps  a  book  alive  is  not  tfie  judg- 
ment of  critics,  not  the  label  of  "  classic  " 
attached  to  it  in  school-rooms,  but  the 
unaffected  delight  it  continues  to  give  to 
the  hearts  of  men.  There  are  actually 
persons  living  to-day  who  read  Homer 
and  .^schylus  in  the  Greek  for  fun,  as 
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Tom  reads  the  two-column  syndicate 
story  in  the  Sunday  newspaper,  or  Dick 
the  latest  historical  romance. 

But  new  books  are  not  written  in 
Greek,  more's  the  luck.  Let  us  take  it 
for  granted  that  our  attention  to  them  is 
not  going  to  distract  us  altogether  from 
older  and  more  stable  acquaintances. 
The  important  question  still  remains. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  all  this  mass  of 
printed  perplexity  the  booksellers  keep 
piling  up  before  us?  Let  us  suppose 
ourselves  well-meaning  persons,  fairly 
intelligent,  not  altogether  ignorant  of 
the  good  old  books,  and  desirous  of 
some  acquaintance  with  the  good  new 
ones.  Shall  we  be  satisfied  with  an 
aimless  gabbing  upon  the  surface  of 
contemporary  literature,  or  is  there  some 
surer  way  of  getting  at  the  gold  ?  Ed- 
itors and  revisers  may  do  something  in 
the  way  of  prospecting  for  us ;  perhaps 
we  might  take  more  hints  from  them 
than  we  do.  But  they  can  only  give  us 
hints,  estimate  the  probabilities  of  the 
situation.     They  cannot  speak  as  those 


having  absolute  authority.  They  do  not 
even  wish  to  speak  so,  and  this  is  not 
always  imderstood.  Their  knowledge 
of  literary  good  and  evil  is  no  more  in- 
spired than  our  own.  It  is  better  con- 
sidered, perhaps,  it  has  a  sounder  basis 
in  experience ;  but  its  successes  are  due 
to  a  continued  contact  with  the  best  in 
literature,  which  is  possible  for  any  of 
us. 

A  man  who  habitually  experiences  high 
forms  of  pleasure  knows  approximately 
how  much  value  to  attach  to  lower 
forms.  The  "  classic  "  achievements  in 
any  art  a£Ford  us,  not  a  set  of  rules, 
but  a  touchstone  to  which  our  own 
attempts  may  be  applied.  That  is  true 
of  all  literature,  of  all  art,  which  Matthew 
Arnold  said  of  poetry :  "  Constantly,  in 
reading,  a  sense  for  die  best,  the  really 
excellent,  and  of  the  strength  and  joy  to 
be  drawn  from  it,  should  be  present  in 
our  minds  and  should  govern  our  esti- 
mate of  what  we  read."  From  cherished 
association,  not  from  hearsay  or  theoiy, 
that  "  sense  of  the  best "  is  derived. 


Friend  Soul 

By  Robert  Haven  Schauffler 

From  the  zest  of  the  land  of  the  living. 

From  work  and  reflection  and  play. 
From  the  getting  of  love  and  the  giving, 
I  hasten  away. 

For  I  have  a  friend  from  the  highlands 

Who's  larked  with  me  long  on  my  plain; 
And  now  toward  his  glamourous  sky-lands 
We're  posting  amain. 

Up  yonder  his  mansions  are  lepon, 

But  he's  snubbed  on  the  street  with  a  stare. 
Here  where  I'm  lord  of  the  region ; 
So  turn  about's  fair. 

We  leave  the  snug  inn  on  the  highroad. 

I  wave  to  my  valley  with  pride. 
Then  we  turn  up  the  beckoning  by-road 
And  swing  into  stride. 
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To  wroman  particularly — the  maker  of  the  home  ideal" — the  perfec- 
tion, beauty  and  comfort  of  "Stondanr  Enameled  Baths  and  One-Piece 
Lavatories  appeal  with  intense  interest.  The  installation'of  "Standard'  )| 
ware  is  the  most  economical  aid  to  your  own  comfort,  the  safest 
guarantee  of  health  to  your  family,  and  the  cause  of  greatest  pride  in 
possession.  Its  w^hite,  smooth,  one-piece  surface  makes  it  alone 
sanitarily  perfect,  and  a  constant  pleasure  to  the  sight  and  touch  of  the 
owner.  No  home  can  be  modern,  healthful  or  comfortable  without 
it.  The  cost  of  installing  "Stamiard"  fixtures  is  low  enough  to  satisfy 
the  most  economical. 

Our  Book  "MODERN  BATHROOMS"  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  ar- 
range your  bathroom,  and  illustrates  many  beautiful  and  inexpensive  as  well  as 
luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  cost  of  each  fixture  in  detail,  together  with  many 
hints  on  decoration,  tiling,  etc.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  booklet 
ever  issued  on  the  subject  and  contains  100  pages.  FREE  for  six  cents  postage, 
and  the  name  of  your  plumber  and  architect  (if  selected.) 

The  ABOVE  FIXTURES,  No.  P-33,  can  be  purchased  from  any  plumber  at  J 
a  cost  approximating  $94.75 — not  counting  freight,  labor   or   piping— is 
described  in  detail  among  the  ethers. 

CAUTION:  Every  piece  of  '^UrJard'  Ware  bears  nur  "Suntonr  "Green  and 
Oold" guarantee  label, and  has  our  trade-mark  'Staimr  cast  on  the  outside. 
Unless  the  label  and  trade-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  is  not  'Stmimr  Ware. 
Refuse  substitutes — they  are  all  inferior  and  will  cost  you  more  in  the  end. 

Address  ^tamfdi  4  iSaailarjlR^.C©.  Dept.  22, Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

OUicBti  and  Shawrnntnn  in  T^pw  "Vnrle  •   '.SlitadAnl*  RuiMincr    7^.17  ^V<>st  Slst  Street. 
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The  "  Yankee,"  the  orig.  $t 
inal  Dollar  Watch.  Price,    * 

Tha  lufarmll  "BcUlM*"  Wateh 

—The  famous  Ingeriiou  tnove* 
ment  in  a  solianiettl  case; 
stem-wind  and  stem-  $1  SA 
set.    Price,      -      •      l.OU 
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Watch— A'ra',  just  o«/— regu- 
lar "six"  size,  a  truetime-kee^ 
er,  in  a  handsome  nickel  $0 
case.    Price,     ...       * 


Th*  ta^anoll  DmK  Watch-A 

handy  timekeeper  and  a  con- 
venient paper-weight.  $1  9iS 
Price,      ....  1<*9 


Tha  iBtfnrMU  Dallar  Chala- 

Guaranteed  to  give  satisfac- 
tion,  to  be  full  12-karatgold 
plate,  and  to  assay  more  gold 
than  any  ti  chain.  12  pat-  %\ 
terns.    Price,       ...    1 

Tho  iBtfarmll  TraTallarWatch— 

Mounted  in  a  Morocco-covered 
metal  frame,  with  $4  CA 
slrap  handle.    Price,    «*»«'W 

ThalBtfarMll    AstaaoblU 

Watcli— In  a  leather  case  that 
locks  to  the  dash— the  watch 
instantly  removable.  t9 
Price,-      -...'* 


Tha.IatfanoU  "Jamb«"-The 
bignest  running  watch;  diame- 
ter X  in.  A  noirelbut  reli-  $4 
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For  Men  and  Women,  Boys  and  Girls 

In  this  advertisement  are  listed  some  good  new  In- 
gersoll  productions  (besides  the  regular  logersoll  watches) 
that  are  sure  to  interest  the  whole  family. 

Every  one  has  its  own  original  and  peculiar  features 
of  merit,  and  cannot  be  duplicated. 

Enterprising  dealers  evervwhere  sell  them  all,but  if  your 
dealer  has  not  yet  secured  tne  full  line  you  can  get  what 
you  want  direct  from  us  at  store  prices— promptly  and 
postage  free.  Or  we  can  tell  you  of  a  near-by  dealer  who 
has  them  in  stock. 

We  invite  special  attention  to  the  Dollar  Watch,  the 
new  "Midget"  Watch  for  ladies,  girls  and  boys,  and  the 
Ingersoll  Dollar  Chain. 

No  man  who  has  ever  been  a  boy  will  have  to  guess 
twice  to  make  a  hit  with  his  Christmas  presents  this  year. 

The  Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch  is  just  what  every  boy 
who  owns  a  pocket  wants  worse  than  anything  else  that's 
good  for  him. 

When  you  say  "an  Ingersoll  Dollar  Watch"  to  the 
dealer,  remember  that  it's  your  money  you  are  $p«)d- 
ing,  and  that  what  you  want  is  not  just  a  watch  you  can 
buy  for  a  dollar,  but  a  watch  with  "Ingersoll"  oh  the  diat 
and  the   Ingersoll  guarantee  in  the  hack  of  the  case- 
There's  a  great  difference, — for  no  other  watch  at  any- 
where near    the  price  has  any    of  the  perfections  of 
mechanism    that    make    the    Ingersoll  an  honest  time- 
keeper.  The  wonderful  round-leaf   needle-steel  lantern 
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only  in  Ingersoll  watches.    They  take  the 
place   of  the   rough-cut  crude  brass 
cog-wheels  in  all  other  low-priced 
watches,  and    they    never     clog, 
never  wear  out,  never  break,  never 
fail  in  any  way. 

The  Ingersoll  is  a  real  watch — 
a  marvel  of  accuracy  and  a  won- 
der of  endurance. 

8,000  Ingersoll  watches 
made,  regulated  and  sold 
every  day — and  50,000  deal- 
ers all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  doing  the 
selling. 


Robt  H.  Ingersoll  ®  Bro. 

116  Jewelers  Court,  New  York 
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About  the  Word  ^Worcestershire.'' 

Over  seveity  years  ago.  Lea  &  Perriu  first  put  on  the 

market  a  table  sauce  known  as 


Lea  &  Perrlns* 


Worcestershire 


It  has  since  g^dned  a  worid- 
wide  reputation ;  therefore, 
many  manufacturers  have 
used  the  name  Worcestershire^ 
and  some  even  called  their 
crude  Imitations  the  "  genuine."  But  the  Original  and  Genu 
Ine  is  Lea  &  Perrtas'  Worcestershire  Sauce.  Take  No  Imi- 
tation I      Do  Not  Be  Deceived. 


John  DuncuiS  Soni,  Aceals,  N««  Ttafc. 
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Last  week  the  Sultan  of 
'^."?^.  ""  Turkey  repUed  to  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  Allied  Pow- 
ers regarding  an  increase  of  pressure  in 
Macedonia,  in  order  to  compel  the  defi- 
nite execution  of  the  scheme  for  financial 
control.  This  plan  includes  certain  re- 
forms decided  upon  by  the  Emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  acting  for  the  Pow- 
ers, at  their  famous  Murzsteg  conference, 
and  accepted  by  the  Sultan,  who  now 
declares  that  if  these  reforms  have  not 
entirely  succeeded,  the  cause  has  been 
in  the  hatred  dividing  the  nationalities 
in  Macedonia.  Abdul  Hamid  adds  that 
it  is  impossible  to  accept  an  increased 
financial  control  of  Macedonia,  as  it 
would  violate  his  sovereignty.  Neverthe- 
less, he  agrees  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
mandates  of  the  foreign  civil  agents,  and 
concludes  with  these  threatening  words : 

.  If  the  Powers  increase  their  pressure,  in 
order  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  the  con^ 
trol-scheme,  the  Imperial  Government  de- 
clines all  responsibilities  for  the  consequences 
which  may  arise  from  the  discontent  of  the 
public. 

The  implication  of  the  possibility  of 
massacre  naturally  created  a  bad  impres- 
sion everywhere.  It  was  regarded  as 
an  attempt  to  create  artificial  public  ex- 
citement against  financial  reform,  with 
the  object  of  intimidating  Europe.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  recognized  that 
danger  of  an  armed  uprising,  both  by 
the  Turks  and  by  the  Christians,  exists 
in  Macedonia,  and  that  at  the  first  sign 
of  an  outbreak  there  the  Powers  should 
have  forces  ready  to  act.  As  regards 
the  international  fleet  in  Greek  waters, 
the  Sultan's  answer  has  not  p)ostponed 
the  desire  to  make  a  naval  demonstra- 
tion. It  may  be  decided  to  seize  the 
Smyrna  custom-house,  in  which  case 
the  island  of  Mitylene  might  be  used  as 
a  base.  If  the  project  of  blockading 
the  Dardanelles,  however,  is  not  aban- 
doned, the  islands  of  Tenedos  and  Lem- 
nos  mi^t  well  be  occupied  to  serve  as 


bases.  For  efficient  help,  however,  the 
port  of  Salonika  should  receive  attention. 
Salonika  is  Macedonia's  commercial 
capital.  The  receipts  at  its  custom-house 
are  very  considerable.  With  Macedonian 
revenues  cut  off  from  the  Sultan,  a .  very 
strong  argument  would  be  presented  for 
a  compromise  on  his  part.  Relying  on 
Germany's  apparent  apathy,  however, 
the  Sultan  is  still  playing  his  infamously 
time-honored  game  of  setting  the  Powers 
against  one  another.  One  of  the  keen- 
est statesmen  of  Europe,  he  knows  that 
the  Austrian  and  Italian  contingents 
could  hardly  take  part  in  a  contest  with 
Germany  without  rupturing  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and,  with  practical  mutiny  at 
Odessa,  the  Russian  naval  contingent, 
operating  from  the  Black  Sea,  would  be 
of  little  vital  service.  Finally,  he  is 
reported  to  have  made  this  acute  obser- 
vation :  "  However  ill  my  Bashibazuks 
may  have  treated  my  Christian  subjects, 
they  have  not  treated  them  so  ill  as  the 
Czar's  Christian  Cossacks  have  treated 
the  Czar's  Jews  I" 

Th.  Ru»i«>  z.».tvoi«  Last  week  was  an 

and  Peasant  Congnant    important    One  for 

Russia.  It  recalled 
a  similar  week  last  summer  when,  also 
at  Moscow,  there  were  congresses  of  the 
zemstvoists  and  of  the  peasants.  The 
first  is  the  most  representative  institution 
in  Russia  as  Russia  is  to-day.  The 
second  represents  the  vast  body  of  the 
people,  and  also  the  quarter  from  which 
ultimately  the  most  serious  danger  may 
be  apprehended.  That  the  first  body, 
with  its  enormous  influence,  should  avoid 
many  of  the  perils  prophesied  by  pessi- 
mists is,  we  believe,  of  hopeful  augury 
for  Russia's  future.  It  had  been  freely 
declared  that  the  zemstvoists  would  turn 
upon  the  Witte  Government  because  that 
Government  does  not  yet  stand  for  a 
constituent  assembly — that  is,  an  assem- 
bly authorized  to  form  a  constitution. 
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Instead,  however,  the  Congress,  declaring 
its  solidarity  with  the  principles  of  the 
Imperial  manifesto  of  October  30,  pro- 
claiming freedom  of  conscience,  speech, 
association,  meeting,  and  the  press,  prac- 
tically assured  the  Government  of  the 
support  of  the  g^eat  majority  of  zemstvos, 
or  provincial  councils,  in  carrying  into 
effect  those  promised  liberties.  But  the 
Congress  did  not  fail  also  to  declare  that 
the  Government  must  also  promise  to  the 
first  Duma  the  power  to  elect  a  constitu- 
ent assembly  to  elaborate  a  constitution 
for  the  Empire.  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment grants  this  demand  or  not,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  most  of  the  pther  demands  of 
the  Congress  will  be  received  with  favor ; 
for  instance,  the  demand  that  officials 
and  police  who  participated  in  the  recent 
massacres  should  be  punished  has  al- 
ready been  met  by  Count  Witte's  sum- 
mary dismissal  of  the  Governors  of  Jaro- 
slav,  Esthonia,  Perm,  Kazan,  Nyland, 
Tomsk,  and  the  Prefect  of  Odessa. 
Meanwhile  the  extreme  wing  of  the  zems- 
tvoists  denounced  the  proposition  of  the 
majority  to  support  the  Government. 
At  the  Peasants'  Congjress,  formed  of 
delegates  from  the  mirs,  or  village  com- 
munes, the  opinion  of  four-fifths  of  the 
Czar's  subjects  was  registered  more 
radically.  The  peasants  demanded  a 
constituent  assembly,  elected  by  direct 
universal  suffrage,  without  regfard  to  sex, 
nationality,  or  religion,  and  without  the 
intermediation  of  any  Duma,  which 
would  make  their  vote  indirect  instead 
of  direct.  It  was  also  resolved  not  to 
buy  land  from  the  landowners,  and, 
should  a  strike  be  necessary  in  order  to 
force  the  Government  to  give  land  in 
severalty  to  the  peasants,  to  refuse  to 
pay  taxes  or  respond  to  calls  for  recruits 
or  reservists.  The  agrarian  riots  in 
many  Russian  provinces  last  week  add 
force  to  these  demapds,  while  the  critical 
position  of  the  Government  is  emphasized 
by  the  revolt  of  sailors  and  dock-workers 
at  SevastojK)!,  in  which  one  or  more  regi- 
ments of  soldiers  have  taken  part 

® 
Last  week  at  Seoul,  the  capital 

km^     of    Korea,    a    conference    of 
nearly   a   week    between    the 
Japanese  envoys  and  the  Korean  Em- 
peror and  Cabinet  was   ended  by  the 


acquiescence  of  the  Koreans  in  the  four 
Japanese  demands.  Those  demands 
were  as  follows :  ( 1 )  the  appointment  of  a 
Japanese  administrator  to  govern  Korea, 
imder  the  Korean  Emperor ;  (2)  the  ap- 
pointment of  Japanese  administrators  at 
all  Korean  treatj'  ports  ;  (3)  the  transfer 
of  Korean,  diplomatic  affairs  to  Tokyo ; 
(4)  no  arrangements  to  be  made  by  Korea 
with  other  Powers  without  the  consent  of 
Japan.  It  is  probable  that  the  consent 
of  the  weak  Emperor  and  his  Cabinet 
was  hastened  by  a  demonstration  main- 
tained by  several  thousand  Japanese 
soldiers  on  the  esplanade  before  the  pal- 
ace, and  by  the  patrol  of  the  streets  by 
Japanese  troops.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
elimination  of  Korea  from  the  list  of 
independent  States  is,  we  think,  really  in 
the  interest  of  the  Koreans  themselves. 
Mr.  George  Kennan,  in  a  recent  article 
in  The  Outlook,  has  effectively  shown 
what  little  hope  the  Koreans  have  of 
any  native  civilization.  The  Japanese 
protectorate  over  Korea,  now  definitely 
established,  will  be,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  like 
that  of  England  over  Egypt,  an  assur- 
ance of  real  liberty  and  progress.  With 
the  financial,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
political  strength  of  Japan  behind  them, 
the  Koreans  should  now  enter  upon  an 
epoch  of  civilization,  for  which  they  never 
could  have  hoped  from  their  own  initia- 
tive. With  the  lapse  of  Korea's  independ- 
ence, it  seems  to  follow  that  the  Korean 
Legation  in  Washington  ceases  to  possess 
any  representative,  authority,  and,  as  all 
negotiations  concerning  Korea  will  now 
be  conducted  at  Tokyo,  the  American 
Legation  at  Seoul  appears  to  be  useless. 
To  what  extent,  however,  Japan  will 
recognize  the  treaties  between  Korea 
and  various  foreign  countries  remains  to 
be  seen. 

Haakoo  vii.  FoUowing  the  national  pleb- 
iscite in  his  favor,  the  Nor- 
wegian Storthing,  or  Parliament,  last 
week  elected  Prince  Charles  of  Den- 
mark to  the  throne  of  Norway.  The 
Storthing  sent  a  deputation  of  its  mem- 
bers to  Copenhagen,  formally  offering 
the  throne,  and  the  offer  was  accepted  by 
King  Christian  in  behalf  of  his  grandson. 
The  historic  ceremony  at  the  Danish 
palace  recalled  a  similar  event  there  in 
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1863,  when  the  Greek  throne  was  offered 
to  the  King's  second  son,  now  Ring 
Gieorge  of  Greece.  King  Christian's 
reply  to  the  Norw^ans  began  as  fol- 
lows: 

Representatives  of  the  men  of  Norway  I 
It  has  pleased  us  to  accede  to  the  desire  of 
the  Norwegian  people,  and  to  accept  the 
ancient  Crown  of  Norway  for  our  dear 
grandson.  Prince  Charles.  We  cherish  full 
confidence  that  the  Norw^an  people,  in 
common  with  him,  have  a  happy  future  in 
store  for  them.  ... 

Turning  to  the  new  King  and  Queen, 
Christian  IX.  made  an  address  which 
closed  as  followed : 

You,  my  dear  grandson,  have  here  served 
your  Fatherland  and  King  with  loyalty. 
Therefore  1  am  convinced  that  you  will 
enter  on  your  new  and  responsible  task  with 
good  intent,  fill  worthily  your  place ;  and 
your  father  and  mother,  your  whole  race,  the 
land  of  the  Danish  people,  and  I.  your  old 
King  and  g^nindfather,  will  all  celebrate  this 
solemn  hour  with  warm  feelings;  Go  with 
God,  my  dear  grandchildren,  from  the  land 
and  race  that  bore  you  to  the  land  and  people 
which  have  called  you,  and  take  the  blessing 
with  you  of  your  old  King,  for  you,  your 
race,  and  your  deeds,  now  and  forever. 
Herewith  I  commend  you  to  God. 

The  venerable  monarch  was  much  af- 
fected as  he  blessed  and  embraced  his 
grandchildren,  now  King  Haakon  VII. 
and  Queen  Maud.  The  name  was  last 
borne  by  Haakon  VI.,  who  died  in 
1387,  when  the  male  line  of  the  Nor- 
w^an  royal  house  became  extinct. 
The  King's  name  is  therefore  a  felicitous 
and  appropriate  choice  in  signifying 
the  real  continuity  of  the  Norwegian  his- 
tory. The  King's  son  has  also  had  his 
name  changed  from  Alexander  to  Olaf. 
Three  days  later  Haakon  VII.,  Queen 
Maud,  and  Crown  Prince  Olaf  left  Co- 
penhagen for  Christiania.  Practically  all 
Copet^agen  turned  out  to  bid  ^em 
good-by  and  wish  them  well.  The 
town  and  waterside  were  elaborately 
decorated,  and  the  occasion  was  made 
a  general  holiday.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  population  was  intense.  The  senti- 
ment of  the  world  was  voiced  by  many 
congratulatory  despatches,  that  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  being  specially  happy : 

I  felicitate  your  Majesty  on  being  chosen 
by  the  Norwegian  people  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Haakon  and  Olaf,  of  Harald  and 
Sigurd. 


Last  week  at  Stirling,  Scot- 
°''*'Rif«°"*''**  'and,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 

Bannerman,  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party,  made  a  notable  speech  in 
which  be  outlined  his  attitude  toward 
home  rule  for  Ireland.  As  Sir  Henry  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  probable  future 
Liberal  Prime  Minister,  his  words  were 
particularly  noteworthy.  He  declared 
that  the  only  way  to  heal  the  diflBcuIties 
of  the  Irish  Government  and  to  make 
Ireland  strong  instead  of  weak  is  to 
give  to  the  Irish  pieople  the  management 
of  their  own  domestic  affairs,  and  he 
believes  that  the  Unionists  will  shortly 
find  at  the  polls  that  the  "  Irish  bugbear  " 
is  out  of  date  and  shorn  of  its  terrors, 
laigely  by  the  acts  of  the  Unionist  Gov- 
ernment itself.  He  wishes  to  see  the 
effective  management  of  Irish  affairs  in 
the  hands  of  representative  Irish  author- 
ity,.and,  if  he  were  an  Irish  Nationalist, 
he  would  accept  this  any  way  he  could 
get  it.  This  pronouncement  will  be  read 
with  interest,  particularly  by  ex-Premier 
Rosebery,  another  prominent  Liberal, 
whose  name  has  also  been  freely  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  premier- 
ship, but  whose  opinion  on  the  Irish 
question  is  opposed  to  Sir  Henry's. 
The  latter  also  paid  his  respects  to 
Premier  Balfour,  declaring  that  the  Lib- 
erals would  have  sympathy  for  Mr.  Bal- 
four if  only  they  knew  what  his  policy 
was,  but  "no  one  knew  if  that  policy 
was  to  deliver  the  Conservative-Unionist 
party  from  or  to  Mr.  Chamberlain."  At 
Bristol  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  recently 
said,"  Away  with  all  lame  ducks  and  blunt 
swords  1"  To  most  observers  this  seemed 
a  rather  pointed  reference  to  the  policy 
of  retaliation  as  the  "  lame  duck,"  if  not, 
indeed,  to  Mr.  Balfour  himself.  It  was 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  when  ad- 
dressing the  National  Union  of  Conserv- 
ative Associations  at  Newcastle  ten  days 
ago,  Mr.  Balfour  declared,  "I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  Opposition,  but  of  my  own 
friends."  The  Premier  appealed  to  the 
Unionists  to  unite  on  his  fiscal  ix>licy  of 
retaliation,  which  does  not  include  the 
taxation  of  imported  wheat,  reiterating 
what  he  had  said  on  other  occasions, 
that  this  was  as  far  as  he  was  prepared 
to  go  in  the  direction  of  tariff  reform. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had 
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declared  rstaliation  to  be  impossible 
without  a  general  tariff,  while,  he  added, 
preference  to  the  British  colonies  was 
impracticable  unless  foreign  wheat  were 
taxed.  Those  favoring  the  tariff  assert 
that  this  challenge  to  Mr.  Balfour  can 
be  taken  up  only  at  the  polls,  a  declara- 
tion in  which  the  Liberals  also  agree. 
In  the  event  of  Mr.  Balfour's  resignation, 
which  a  careful  review  of  existing  cir- 
cumstances indicates  as  the  course  soon 
to  be  adopted,  the  Liberals  would  hardly 
consent  to  form  a  ministry  before  Par- 
liament is  dissolved.  If  they  did,  the 
ministry  would  meet  Parliament  with  the 
risk  of  incurring  a  vote  of  censure  at  the 
very  outset  from  the  still  hostile  cham- 
ber. On  the  other  hand,  with  the  record 
of  continual  successes  at  the  recent  by- 
elections,  the  Liberals  are  not  unnaturally 
confident  of  their  triumphant  return  to 
power  after  the  elections.  So  is  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  but  he  is  equally  convinced 
that  a  Liberal  Government  would  not 
last  long  and  that  then  the  country  would 
turn  to  him  and  not  to  Mr.  Balfour  as 
its  savior. 

Mr.  Balfour's  recent  speech 
VHi^^l  at  the  London  Guild  Hall, 

on  the  occasion  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  banquet,  was  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  appeal  ever  made  in  that  his- 
toric place.  The  yearly  gathering  there 
has  always  been  distinguished  by  an  ad- 
dress from  the  Prime  Minister  setting 
forth  actual  political  conditions,  gen- 
erally with  special  reference  to  England's 
foreign  affairs.  Few  such  addresses 
have  been  made  in  which  an  undertone 
of  placid  satisfaction  was  not  evident. 
This  year,  however,  surrounded  by  gold 
plate,  jewels,  and  splendid  robes,  Mr. 
Balfour  held  up  before  an  increasingly 
appalled  audience  the  specter  of  poverty 
stalking  abroad.  While  there  has  been 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
and  women  who  are  unemployed,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  as  to  children,  and 
for  the  saddest  of  reasons :  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  distress  does  not  lead  to  the 
production  of  children.  He  had  just 
received  a  deputation  from  many  thou- 
sands of  the  unemployed,  reinforced  by 
a  procession  of  women,  whose  thin  faces 
testified  as  to  the  genuineness  of  their 


poverty.  It  had  been  impossible,  he  said, 
for  him  to  accept  the  remedies  proposed 
by  the  speakers  who  addressed  him  ;  be 
could  not  countenance  many  of  the  no- 
tions which  ignorant  people  advocated ; 
the  thought  of  the  unemployed  was  that 
national  workshops  might  be  established, 
or  that  the  State  might  find  work  for  all 
those  whose  work  is  imsalable ;  such 
experiments  have  been  tried  elsewhere 
with  disastrous  results,  say  the  protec- 
tionists ;  but  if  the  State  cannot  provide 
employment  directly,  it  can  do  mudi 
indirectly  by  keeping  open  the  markets 
for  industry  and  by  opening  new  ones. 
Politicians  on  the  tariff  reform  side 
declare  that  the  lack  of  employment  is 
convincing  evidence  that  the  country  is 
not  prosperous,  and  that  the  work  which 
might  be  done  at  home  is  done  abroad 
simply  because  England  is  still  tmder 
the  free-trade  system.  For  instance,  the 
slate  workers  in  Wales  are  being  asked 
to  accept  a  ten  per  cent  reduction  in 
wages.  They  must  either  accept  this  or 
lose  their  employment,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  London  "  Times  " — 

Foreign  slates  are  coming  into  the  countiT 
at  prices  lower  than  slates  can  be  produced 
for  here  at  the  current  rate  of  wages.  The 
State  might  prevent  that  invasion  of  our 
home  market,  but  it  may  not  do  anything, 
because  to  interfere  would  be  against  the 
sacrosanct  theory  of  free  trade. 


However  much  interested 
^'d'^°*  *    politicians  may  endeavor  to 

make  political  capital  out  of 
the  issue,  humanitarians  who  are  also 
politicians  and  members  of  Parliament 
might  well  have  demanded  an  autinnn 
session.  At  present  Parliament  is  not  in 
session ;  if  it  were,  it  would  now  be  easy 
to  secure  for  an  Unemployed  Act  the  de- 
liberate and  serious  attention  needed. 
Not  all  the  suggestions  of  the  unemployed 
as  to  Government  work  are  ill-timed ;  not 
all  proceed  from  ignorance.  Even  in  Eng- 
land it  is  necessary  to  build  new  roads, 
to  develop  canals,  to  build  sea-walls,  to 
reclaim  the  Wash,  to  protect  the  fore- 
shores of  the  Thames.  Against  these 
experiments  Mr.  Balfour  may  quote  the 
law  of  diminishing  returns,  and  he  is  too 
clear-sighted  and  cautious  to  try  any  really 
perilous  experiments.    However,  he  may 
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lose  sight  of  the  fact  diat  an  Unemployed 
Act  is  more  than  something  actually 
done  by  it ;  it  means  something  enabled 
to  be  done  by  it.  The  London  "  Chron- 
icle," therefore,  is  likely  to  be  as  correct 
an  exponent  of  public  opinion  as  is  the 
London  "  Times."  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  former  paper  Mr.  George  Lansbury 
suggested  five  remedies  which  he  believes 
would  have  a  permanently  beneficial 
result:  (1)  The  establishment  of  farm 
colonies,  to  be  developed  into  co-opera- 
tive holdings;  (2)  a  forty-eight  hours 
week ;  (3)  a  minimum  wage  for  unskilled 
labor  throughout  the  country ;  (4)  aboli- 
tion of  child  labor ;  and  (S)  the  raising  of 
the  school  age  to  sixteen.  Of  course 
before  such  schemes  could  be  put  into 
operation  l^slation  would  be  necessary, 
and  as  Parliament  is  now  constituted 
they  aro  hardly  likely  to  be  favorably 
received.  But  it  may  be  asked,  How 
woidd  a  forty-eight-hour  week  benefit 
the  laborer  if  there  is  only  enough  labor 
for  half  that  time?  As  the  universal 
cry  is  for  more  work  rather  than 
fewer  hours,  some  other  means  than 
the  above,  or  than  the  machinery  of  the 
present  Poor  Law,  must  be  invoked  by 
English  humanitarians  for  dealing  with 
the  questions  of  the  unemployed.  Mr. 
Balfour  told  the  deputation  that  private 
charity  would  not  be  found  wanting,  and 
he  was  well  justified  in  this  statement, 
for  the  rapidity  with  which  Queen  Alex- 
andra's fund  for  the  relief  of  the  distress 
of  the  unemployed  has  been  carried 
above  $400,000  is  certainly  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  force  of  her  example.  The 
occasion,  however,  is  one  which  calls  for 
public  as  well  as  private  charity — a 
charity,  however,  which  shall  not  secretly 
foster  dependence  and  pauperism. 


Tb*  Panama  Canal: 
B«a-L«v*l  or  Lrock 


The  board  of  consult- 
ing engineers  of  the 
Panama  Commission 
have  decided,  by  a  vote  of  eig^t  to  five,  to 
recommend  the  sea-level  canal.  All  the 
foreign  members  of  the  board  favored 
this  plan,  and  they  were  joined  by  three 
of  the  American  members.  The  reader 
will  understand  that,  this  action  decides 
nothing.  It  simply  gives  advice  to  aid 
the  President  and  Congress  in  making  a 


decision.  To  understand  and  properly 
weigh  this  advice,  a  brief  recital  of  past 
history  is  necessary.  The  original  plan 
of  the  De  Lesseps  company  was  for  a 
sea-level  canal,  adopted,  says  a  later 
French  report,  "under  the  dominating 
pressure,  we  may  say,  of  the  man  Who 
ruled  its  destinies,"  and  who  was,  our 
readers  may  remember,  not  an  engineer. 
The  old  company  failed.  The  receiver 
of  the  company  appointed  a  commission 
to  propose  new  plans,  and  it  rejected  all 
idea  of  a  canal  without  locks  as  imprac- 
ticable under  the  conditions,  financial 
and  other,  which  necessarily  determined 
the  receiver's  action.  The  works  passed 
from  the  receiver's  hands  into  the  control 
of  a  new  French  company,  which  in  turn 
appointed  a  commission  of  fourteen  engi- 
neering experts  to  re-examine  and  advise 
resj)ecting  the  whole  undertaking.  In 
their  report,  dated  November,  1898,  the 
plan  for  a  sea-level  canal  was  carefully 
considered,  and  unanimously  rejected 
because  it  involved  difficulties  so  great  as 
to  render  it,  in  their  judgment,  imprac- 
ticable. This  company  sold  its  rights 
and  property  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  Isthmian  Canal  "Com- 
mission, which  had  previously  been 
appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question 
of  an  interoceanic  canal,  including  the 
question  whether  it  should  be  constructed 
at  Nicaragua  or  at  Panama,  reported  in 
November,  1901,  its  agreement  with  the 
previous  French  commission  in  reject- 
ing the  sea-level  plan.  It  said :  "  While 
such  a  plan  would  be  physically  prac- 
ticable, and  might  be  adopted  if  no 
other  solution  were  available,  the  diffi- 
culties of  all  kinds,  and  especially  those 
of  time  and  cost,  would  be  so  great  that 
a  canal  with  a  summit  level  reached  by 
locks  is  to  be  preferred."  After  the 
Panama  Canal  had  been  purchased  from 
the  French  company  by  the  United 
States,  a  board  of  thirteen  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  specific  question  whether 
the  canal  should  be  built  at  sea-level  or 
with  locks.  This  board  consisted  of 
eight  American  engineers  and  five  Euro- 
pean engfineers,  and  represented,  doubt- 
less, the  best  expert  engineering  talent 
of  the  world.  It  had  before  it  all  the 
previous  reports,  and  added  thereto  a 
fresh  examination  of  conditions  on  the 
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Isthmus.  It  b  this  last  board  that  has 
now  voted  eight  to  five  in  favor  of  a  sea- 
level  canal.  The  reader  will  see  from 
this  brief  history  that  while  a  majority 
of  the  advisory  board  favor  a  sea-level 
canal,  the  majority  of  all  the  engineers 
who  have  studied  this  subject  are  op- 
posed to  it,  and  favor  a  canal  with  locks. 
In  favor  of  the  sea-level  canal  are  eight 
engineers  of  this  latest  board.  Against 
it  are  two  French  commissions,  one 
American  commission,  and  a  majority  of 
the  American  engineers  on  the  present 
special  board  of  consulting  engineers. 


The  majority  and  minor- 
'^'lll.bum'^'  ity  reports  of  the  advis- 
ory board  have  not  been 
published  and  perhaps  not  even  written, 
and  the  surmises  of  Washington  corre- 
spondents respecting'  the  probable  con- 
tents of  such  reports  are  not  worthy  of 
serious  attention.  In  the  absence  of 
such  publication,  the  gprounds  on  which 
the  majority  and  minority  judgments 
are  respectively  based  are  not  known. 
The  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  American 
et^neers  favor  a  lock  canal,  while  all 
the  European  engineers  favor  a  sea-level 
canal,  may  be  because  the  questions  of 
cost  and  of  time  do  not  concern  Euro- 
peans as  they  concern  Americans.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  facts  that  General 
H.  L.  Abbot,  whom  Secretary  Taft  lately 
charactedced  as  "  one  of  the  greatest  of 
American  engineers,"  and  who  has  made 
a  study  of  the  canal  for  years,  advocates 
a  lock  canal,  while  Mr.  William  Barclay 
Parsons,  whose  engineering  feat  in  the 
construction  of  the  underground  system 
in  New  York  has  put  him  at  the  head 
of  the  younger  engineers  of  this  country, 
if  not  of  the  world,  advocates  the  sea- 
level  plan,  may  indicate  that  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  one  between  the 
bolder  and  the  more  conservative 
school  of  thought.  The  engineering 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  sea-level  canal 
lies  chiefly  in  the  control  of  the  Chagres 
River.  The  relation  of  this  river  to  tlie 
proposed  canal  is  such  that  "if" — we 
quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  of  1901 — "  a  sea-level 
canal  be  constructed,  either  the  canal 
itself  must  be  made  of  such  dimensions 


that  maximunf  floods,  modified  to  some 
extent  by  a  reservoir  in  the  up^r  Cha- 
gres, could  pass  down  its  channel  witfaoot 
injury,  or  independent  channels  must  be 
provided  to  carr>'  off  these  floods.  As 
the  canal  lies  in  the  lowest  part  oi  the 
valley,  the  construction  of  such  channels 
would  be  a  matter  of  serious  difficult, 
and  the  simplest  solution  would  be  to 
make  the  canal  prism  large  enough  to 
take  the  full  discharge  itself."  General 
Abbot,  in  an  article  published  in  the 
"Engineering  Magazine"  in  February, 
^905,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  either 
of  these  methods  of  disposing  of  tfK 
water  of  the  Chagres  River  is  subject  to 
so  g:reat  difficulties  as  not  perhaps  to 
render  the  construction  impossible,  but 
certainly  to  hazard  the  permanency  and 
make  difficult,  if  not  dangerous,  the  op- 
eration of  the  canal  when  constructed. 
This  difficulty  would  be,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  avoided  by  the  lock  canal,  be- 
cause such  a  canal  would  be  carried  at 
the  danger  jwint  above  the  waters  of  die 
Chagres  River.  The  question  whether- 
General  Abbot  is  right  in  this  judgment 
is  one  which  must  necessarily  be  left  to 
experts;  and  if  on  this  point  they  dis- 
agree, the  Government  must  either  decide 
the  question  by  the  weight  of  expert 
testimony  or  adopt  the  lock  canal  for 
reasons  of  economy. 


For  in  solving  the  prob- 
u;ur:rwh^:   lemwhatldndofacanal 

we  shall  build  to  con- 
nect the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  questions  to  be  decided. 
The  questions  whether  it  is  practicable 
to  build  a  sea-level  canal  at  all,  and,  if 
so,  what  it  will  cost  and  how  much  time 
it  will  take  to  build  it;  whether  it  is 
practicable  to  build  a  lock  canal  with 
locks  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  passage- 
way for  our  greatest  men-of-war,  and,  if 
so,  what  it  will  cost  to  build  such  a  canal 
and  how  much  time  it  will  take  to  build  it ; 
and  what  will  be  the  expense  and  difficulty 
involved  in  operating  the  two  systems  re- 
spectively, are  questions  that  must  be  left 
to  the  determination  of  expert  en^^ineos. 
When  their  judgment  on  these  questions 
is  announced,  there  still  remains  the  que»- 
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tion  which  canal  the  people  of  the  United 
States  prefer  to  build.  If,  for  example, 
it  should  appear  that  it  would  cost  twice 
as  much  time  and  money  to  build  a  sea- 
level  canal  as  to  build  a  lock  canal,  it 
will  be  for  the  people — not  for  the  engi- 
neers— to  determine  whether  they  are 
wiUing  to  pay  this  money  and  wait  this 
length  of  time  for  the  supposed  advan- 
tages of  the  sea-level  over  the  lock  canal. 
Nor  is  this  question  to  be  determined 
wholly  by  financial  considerations.  When 
the  canal  was  to  be  built  by  a  private 
corporation  for  financial  profit,  the  de- 
cision of  the  corx>oration  whether  it 
should  build  a  sea-level  or  lock  canal 
was  necessarily  determined  by  the  ques-. 
tion  whether  the  increased  profits  of  the 
sea-level  canal  would  pay  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  construction ;  but  now 
that  the  canal  is  to  be  built  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, financial  considerations  may  be 
wholly  outweighed  by  other  considera- 
tions. What  is  it  worth  to  the  United 
States  to  have  an  interoceanic  canal  for 
the  speedy  passage  of  its  navy  from  its 
Atlantic  to  its  Pacific  coasts  ?  is  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  be  answered  in  dollars. 
The  action  of  the  Government  must  be 
influenced,  but  it  cannot  be  controlled, 
by  the  question  of  cost  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  canal,  any  more  than  in  the 
construction  of  lighthouses  along  the 
coast  To  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in 
a  sentence :  A  majority  of  all  the.  engi- 
neers who  have  studied  the  subject 
recommend  a  lock  canal  as  preferable  to 
a  sea-level  canal,  while  a  majority  of  the 
present  board  of  consulting  engineers 
recommend  the  sea-level  canal  as  pref- 
erable to  the  lock  canal,  but  how  far 
their  recommendation  is  based  upon 
economic  and  how  far  upon  engineering 
considerations  the  public  is  not  advised ; 
and  therefore  the  public  must  reserve 
its  final  judgment  on  the  issue  until 
the  minority  and  majority  reports  are 
put>lished.  It  should  be  added  that 
all  newspaper  reports  from  Washing- 
ton agree  that  the  permanent  Panama 
Commission,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and 
tfie  President,  all  of  whom  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  know  the  grounds  of  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  reports,  favor  the 
lock  canal,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the 
foreign  engineers  will  modify  their  vote 


for  a  sea-level  canal  by  finally  recom- 
mending a  lock  canal  at  a  low  level. 


Campaign  Contribntloli* 
from  Corporation* 


United  States  Sen- 
ator Thomas  C. 
Piatt  testified  be- 
fore the  Legislative  Investigating  Com- 
mittee last  week  that,  as  a  member  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee,  he  had 
received  from  the  Equitable  Life  Assur- 
ance Society  a  campaign  contribution  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  each  year  for  at 
least  ten  years  and  probably  for  nearly 
twice  that  time.  He  had  also  received 
at  various  times,  though  not  regularly, 
contributions  of  the  same  amount  from 
the  Mutual  Life.  His  statement  that 
these  latter  contributions  had  been 
made  as  the  result  of  his  appeals  to 
Mr.  Richard  A.  McCurdy,  President 
of  the  Company,  directly  contradicted 
Mr.  McCurdy's  previous  testimony  be- 
fore the  Committee,  in  which  the  latter 
said,  "I  never  heard  of  our  making 
any  contributions  to  State  campaigns." 
As  the  result  of  a  very  shrewd  line  of 
questioning,  Mr.  Hughes  succeeded  in 
eliciting  from  Mr.  Piatt  an  explanation 
of  the  basis  on  which  an  insurance 
company  would  consider  it  worth  while 
to  make  such  contributions.  Mr.  Piatt 
said  that  the.  companies  would  suppose 
that  he,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee, would  be  very  likely  to  defend 
them  at  times  when  it  was  necessary,  by 
seeing  that  the  Legislature  did  not  enact 
legislation  which  they  thought  hostile  to 
policy-holders.  He  admitted  further  that 
the  use  of  these  contributions  in  the 
election  of  candidates  to  office  puts  the 
candidates  more  or  less  under  a  moral 
obligation  not  to  attack  the  "  interests  " — 
that  is  to  say,  the  corporations — support- 
ing them.  This  frank,  if  somewhat  cyni- 
cal, explanation  from  a  politician  of  such 
long  experience  in  obtaining  and  using 
campaign  funds,  and  so  well  versed  in 
the  proper  method  of  returning  a  quid 
pro  quo  to  the  contributor,  must  be 
accepted  as  expert  evidence  of  the  most 
reliable  sort.  It  effectually  disposes  of 
the  pretense  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
of  insurance  companies  that  their  contri- 
butions were  made  for  the  support  of 
great  principles,  or  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  best  interests  of  their  policy-holders. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
many  of  the  measures  opposed  by  the 
insurance  companies,  and  therefore  by 
the  legislators  elected  by  the  aid  of  their 
money,  are  really  of  a  kind  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  policy-holders,  though 
not  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in 
exploiting  the  insurance  companies  for 
personal  gain.  If  any  further  evidence 
were  needed  of  the  iniquity  of  allowing 
corporations  to  contribute  to  campaign 
funds,  and  of  the  imperative  need  of  pro- 
hibiting this  practice  by  law.  Senator 
Piatt  has  emphatically  supplied  it. 

The  Oudook's  report  of  the 
^ecuoa     ^^^°  election  has  elicited  some 

criticisms,  two  of  which  we 
print  on  another  page.  In  enumerating 
the  causes  of  the  Republican  defeat  in 
that  State,  we  enumerated  the  principal 
ones ;  undoubtedly  there  were  other 
causes,  and  chief  among  them  the  one  ably 
outlined  by  Dr.  Chamberlain.  Among 
other  criticisms,  we  find  the  statement 
repeatedly  made  concerning  pool-selling 
that  Governor  Herrick,  believing  that  a 
bill  legalizing  pool-selling  upon  race- 
tracks could  not  receive  a  majority  vote 
in  the  Legislature,  promised  the  race- 
track followers  that  he  would  not  veto 
the  measure  they  should  make.  When, 
to  his  surprise,  they  succeeded  in  passing 
a  bill,  and  when,  after  its  passage,  gen- 
eral opposition  was  shown  throughout  the 
State,  the  Governor,  according  to  these 
critics,  failed  to  keep  his  word.  Governor 
Herrick  vigorously  denies  that  he  ever 
made  such  a  promise.  Much  more  impor- 
tant and  serious,  however,  was  the  liquor 
issue.  The  Outlook's  placing  it  last  in  its 
list  of  causes  for  Republican  defeat  in 
Ohio  did  not  indicate  any  judgment  that 
it  was  of  relative  unimportance.  Of  all 
the  causes  leading  to  Governor  Herrick's 
defeat,  next  to  the  overthrow  of  Coxism, 
the  primal  cause,  the  liquor  issue  was 
doubtless  the  most  forceful.  Over  sev- 
enty local  and  general  ecclesiastical 
bodies  in  the  State  adopted  anti-Herrick 
resolutions,  the  result  of  which,  so  far  as 
the  Methodists  are  concerned,  is  seen  in 
a,  statement  of  one  of  our  correspond- 
ents '.  "  We  have  in  this  State  at  least 
60,000  voters  in  the  Methodist  Church, 
;^d  it  is  a  low  estimate  tp  say  that 


40,000  of  them  voted  for  Pattison.  And 
at  least  four-fifths  of  the  Methodists  gen- 
erally vote  the  Republican  ticket."  In 
this  connection  Mr.  Herrick  denies  that 
he  ever  made  any  promise  to  saloonists  or 
anti-saloonists,  and,  in  especial,  that  be 
made  any  promise  not  to  interfere  with 
a  local  option  law.  On  the  contrary,  be 
distinctly  said  that  he  would  not  appro-e 
any  law  unless  it  was  sane,  constito- 
tiQnal,  and  enforceable.  Widi  die  ex- 
ceptions above  noted,  on  such  informa- 
tion as,  at  this  writing,  we  have  been 
able  to  receive,  we  see  no  reason  to 
modify  our  interpretation  of  ttie  Ohio 
election  as  given  a  fortnight  ago. 


Mr,  Cboat* 


Mr.  Choate,  in  a 
.a  AmTri^c^mm.re.   speech  Ust  week  at 

the  Chanober  of 
Commerce  dinner  in  New  York  City, 
as  reported  in  the  New  York  "  Tribune," 
thus  stated  one  of  our  National  prob- 
lems and  the  two  alternative  metiuds 
proposed  for  its  solution : 

I  wish  that  all  the  members  of  Coagm» 
who  have  to  vote  on  the  question  could  visit 
the  ports  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa  and 
South  America  and  search  for  the  Ansericaii 
flag.  They  would  find  it  now  and  then  on  i 
squadron,  on  a  ship  of  war,  under  the  com- 
mand of  my  friend  Admiral  CogUan  or 
some  of  his -brave  assistants.  They  would 
find  it  now  and  then  on  a  yachL  But  as  for 
its  having  any  share  in  the  carrying  on  at 
foreign  commerce,  why,  all  that  is  yet  a  thioK 
of  the  future.  Something  has  got  to  be 
done 'to  restore  our  flag  to  the  seas,  where 
it  belongs,  and,  for  one,  I  think  the  voice 
of  this  Chamber  will  always  be  potent  in 
demanding  that  that  something  shall  be 
done.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  oe.  There 
I  tread  on  dangerous  ground.  Some  people 
would  like  to  have  evenr  American  entitled 
to  the  right  that  the  Englishman  enjoys  of 
securing  a  ship  wherever  he  bonesdy  cooid, 
and  putting  the  American  flag  over  it.  Other 
people  can  see,  friends  of  American  enter- 
prise can  see,  no  better  use  to  which  a  put 
of  our  National  treasure  can  be  put  than 
in  supporting,  by  subventions  and  subaidSes, 
American  ships,  and  that  they  shaD  answer 
for  the  service  of  the  American  people.  .F« 
one,  I  believe  that  these  people  will  fiStle 
satisfied  until,  for  the  great  transmissicui  oi 
their  thousands  of  millions  of  exports  and 
imports,  they  have  to  rdy,  not  on  tlbe  Eogfiak 
flag,  or  the  Dutch  flag,  or  the  Irish  &»,  cr 
the  Swedish  flag,  but  upon  our  own  Son 
and  Stripes. 

The  Outlook  unhesitatingly  declares  for 
tbp  £rst  as  against  the  second  alternative. 
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Subsidies  to  shipping  will  promote  first 
favoritism,  then  corruption  in  govern- 
ment ;  freedom  in  shipping  will  promote 
enterprise  and  self-dependence.  Sub- 
sidies will  stimulate  energy  in  getting 
favors  from  the  Government ;  free  ship- 
ping will  stimulate  energy  in  independ- 
ent industry.  Subsidies  will  draw  on 
the  pockets  of  the  many  to  fill  up  the 
pockets  of  the  few;  free  shipping  will 
open  the  seas  and  markets  of  the  world 
to  all  Americans  on  equal  terms. 


c-_-^  ^®  Carnegie  Foundation 
Foundatton'  ^as  Organized  at  a  recent 
meeting  at  Mr.  Carnegie's 
house  of  the  twenty-five  trustees,  all 
of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  Presi- 
dent Harper,  were  present.  Rarely 
has  so  distinguished  a  group  of  men 
in  educational  work  been  gathered  in 
this  country;  twenty-two  presidents  of 
universities  and  colleges  were  in  at- 
tendance, including  the  heads  of  the 
majority  of  the  leading  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  country,  and  of  the  lead- 
ing technical  schools.  A  preliminary 
report  covering  the  forms  of  organiza- 
tion and  the  questions  which  must  be 
answered  before  the  work  can  be  under- 
taken was  presented  by  a  committee 
previously  selected  by  Mr.  Carnegie. 
These  questions  were  important  and 
difficult  of  settlement,  the  first  and  funda- 
mental one  being  the  perplexing  question, 
"  What  is  a  college  ?"  There  are  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Newfound- 
land which  call  themselves  universities 
or  colleges,  and  they  range  in  character, 
endowment,  and  work  from  universities 
of  the  first  class  to  so-called  colleges 
which  are  in  practice  and  scope  only 
preparatory  schools.  In  administering 
the  income  of  the  gpreat  Foundation  which 
Mr.  Cam^e  has  ^tablished  for  the 
benefit  of  instructor?  of  colleges,  and 
which  is  practically  an  addition  to  the 
endowment  of  every  college  of  good 
rank,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  trustees 
to  define  sharply  at  the  outset  the 
kind  of  institution  which  comes  within 
the  conditions  of  the  Foundation.  The 
rlenominational  distinction  made  in  the 
jEounder's  deed  of  gift  raises  difficult 


questions,  to  be  settled,  if  the  spirit  of 
the  first  meeting  may  be  taken  as  a  guide, 
in  a  generous  way.  Another  problem 
presented  to  the  trustees  was  the  admis- 
sion of  State  institutions  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Foundation — a  question  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  left  to  the  determination  of  the 
administrators  of  the  Foundation.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  question  that,  so  far 
as  claims  for  consideration  areconcemed, 
the  teachers  of  State  universities  stand 
on  precisely  the  same  basis  as  teachers 
in  other  institutions;  but  the  question 
whether  any  other  agency  shall  step  in 
between  the  State  and  its  institutions 
needs  careful  consideration.  The  task 
devolved  by  this  great  gift  on  its  admin- 
istrators is  a  most  difficult  and  delicate 
one,  and  the  paying  of  pensions  will  be 
the  easiest  part  of  the  work.  The  scope 
of  the  Foundation,  which  is  to  be  far- 
reaching,  to  reinforce  the  entire  academic 
capital  of  the  country  and  to  give  greater 
security  and  dignity  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, will  not  be  seen  for  many  a  day 
to  come.  One  of  the  greatest  services 
which  this  Foundation  will  render  will 
be  its  contribution  to  the  realization  of 
educational  unity. 


The  announcement  that 
'^rrfSTri'wp*'     Mr.   James    Speyer,   of 

New  York,  has  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia 
University  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  endow 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Professorship  of 
American  History  and  Institutions  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  is  another  evidence 
of  the  development  of  those  relations 
between  nations  which  are  contributing 
to  a  larger  spirit  of  internationalism  and 
laying  the  basis  for  peace.  The  plan 
embodied  in  this  professorship  received 
the  approval  of  the  German  Emperor  at 
a  conference  held  with  President  Butler 
last  summer.  By  its  terms  nominations 
for  the  professorship  will  be  made  by 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  University  and 
confirmed  by  the  Prussian  Ministry  of 
Education,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Em- 
peror, each  incumbent  to  hold  the  office 
for  one  year,  and  the  incumbents  to  be 
so  chosen  that  in  successive  years  the 
field  of  American  history,  constitutional 
and  administrative  law,  economic  and 
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sociological  problems  and  movements, 
education,  contributions  to  science,  tech- 
nology, the  arts  and  literature,  will  be 
presented  with  some  fullness  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  before  the  German 
university  students  a  conspectus  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  institutions.  The  pro- 
fessorship will  be  filled  by  members  of 
any  American  institution  of  learning,  or 
by  scholars  not  connected  with  academic 
institutions.  The  scheme  involves  also 
the  establishment  at  Columbia  University 
of  a  similar  professorship  of  German 
history  and  institutions,  die  lectures  in 
New  York  to  be  delivered  in  English. 
The  first  incumbent  of  the  new  professor- 
ship in  Berlin  will  be  Dr.  Burgess,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  in  Columbia 
University,  who  will  begin  his  work  in 
Berlin  in  the  winter  of  1906-7,  and  will 
take  as  his  subject  American  constitu- 
tional history.  It  is  the  hope  of  Colum- 
bia, as  expressed  by  President  Butler, 
that  the  establishment  of  this  professor- 
ship will  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  professorships  in  Paris  and  at 
some  English  university.  It  will  be  the 
earnest  hope  of  all  those  who  discern 
the  significance  of  these  multiplying  signs 
of  a  more  fraternal  feeling  among  the 
races  that  this  interchange  of  professors 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New  will 
eventually  create  a  body  of  skilled  inter- 
preters of  the  genius  and  history  of  dif- 
ferent races.  Readers  of  The  Outlook 
have  not  forgotten  a  letter  from  Profes- 
sor Kuno  Francke,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, which  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
The  Outlook  in  February  last,  outlining 
the  scope  and  plan  of  the  Germanic 
Museum  of  Harvard  University,  and  the 
drafting  of  an  agreement  between  that 
University  and  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment providing  for  an  interchange  of 
professors  between  Harvard  and  Berlin 
Universities  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
one  member  of  each  of  the  two  institu- 
tions entering  the  regular  teaching  staff 
of  the  other  institution  for  at  least  three 
months.  Professor  Peabody,  of  Harvard, 
is  now  in  Berlin  giving  a  course  of 
lectures  under  this  arrangement  His 
introductory  lecture,  repwrted  in  these 
columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  was  attended 
by  the  Emperor  and  a  large  number  of 
influential  persons,  and  dealt  at  some 


length  with  the  question  of  this  inter- 
national interchange  of  teachers  of  au- 
thority and  position. 


.  ^  ^.  When  die  Inter-Church 
'rcSSrSr*^  Conference  on  Federa- 
tion adjourned  last  week, 
it  left  as  its  chief  product  a  plan  for  a 
confederate  union,  not  of  local  churches, 
but  of  denominations  as  such.  As  the 
Conference  was  composed  of  delegates 
oflBcially  representing  denominational 
bodies,  the  plan,  which  was  adopted 
by  vote  of  the  delegates,  and  which 
is  to  be  submitted  to  the  denomina- 
tions represented,  has  passed  the  stage 
of  a  visionary  scheme;  it  is  a  serious 
proposition.  It  means  that  some  thirty 
Protestant  denominations,  having  an 
aggr^^te  of  about  eighteen  million  ccmd- 
municants,  have  actually  taken  a  step 
toward  oiganized  co-operation.  The  iJan 
is  in  the  form  of  a  constitution.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  representative  Council  in 
which  each  denomination  is  to  be  repre- 
sented by  four  members,  and  one  mem- 
ber in  addition  for  every  fifty  thousand 
communicants  or  major  fraction  thereof. 
Under  certain  circumstances  the  vote  in 
the  Council  will  be  by  the  bodies  repre- 
sented. In  other  words,  the  Council, 
though  a  single  chamber,  embodies  the 
bicameral  idea,  as  it  will  vote  at  times  as 
a  representative  assembly,  at  other  times 
as  a  federal  senate.  In  no  case,  bow- 
ever,  is  the  action  of  the  Council  to  be 
regarded  as  authoritative.  Its  function 
is  not  legislative,  but  merely  advisor)-. 
Its  object  is  to  express  the  fellowship  ot 
the  denominations  and  their  common 
opinion  on  "all  matters  affecting  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple," to  unify  efforts  on  behalf  of  "  serv- 
ice for  Christ  and  the  world,"  and  "to 
encourage  mutual  counsel  concerning 
the  spiritual  life  and  activities  of  the 
churches."  In  the  plan  as  drawn  up  and 
adopted  there  are  named  the  denomina- 
tions which,  by  ratifying  the  plan,  may 
be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  first 
Council  to  assemble.  With  the  exceptMS 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South,  winds 
chose  not  to  participate  in  the  Con- 
ference, all  the  larger  Protestant  de- 
nominations of  the  United  States   are 
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represented,  and  not  a  few  of  the  smaller. 
If  two-thirds  of  the  eligible  bodies  sub- 
scribe to  the  plan,  the  Council  may  be 
formed.  Two-thirds  of  the  constituent 
bodies  may  then  admit  any  other  body 
which  chooses  to  apply  for  admission. 
The  Council  is  to  sit  in  1 908,  and  there- 
after once  every  four  years. 


Limited  Co-opentloo 


It  is  unfortunate  that 


the  purpose    of  this 
federal   organization,  to  minimize  doc- 
trinal differences,  and  to  magnify  agree- 
ment in  appl)ring  "  the  law  of  Christ  in 
every  relation    of  human  life,"  should 
have  been  in  a  measure  frustrated  by 
the   organizers   of  the  movement.     In 
the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  the 
most  important  fact  regarding  the  action 
of  the  Conference  is  that  it  excluded 
from  participation  in  this   confederate 
union  the  Unitarians.     It  is  true,  the 
Conference  adopted  no  doctrinal  test ; 
but  it  omitted  deliberately  from  the  list 
of  eligible  bodies  the  Unitarians  and  the 
Universalists,  both  of  whom  would  have 
gladly  shared  in  this  co-operative  under- 
taking.   It,  moreover,  adopted  in  the  pre- 
arnble  to  the  plan  of  union  a  statement 
regarding  the  oneness  of  the  churches  in 
Christ  Jesus,  "  as  their  Divine  Lord  and 
■Saviour."    The   man  who   moved   the 
insertion  of  the  word  "  Divine  "  in  this 
phrase  explicitly  contrasted  efforts  for 
"  humanity "    with    the    exaltation    of 
"  Christ  and  his  Cross."    It  is  not  un- 
fair, therefore,  to  r^ard  this  action  as 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  doctrinal  basis, 
although  as  such  it  is   plainly  futile. 
If  the  action  of  the  Conference  meets 
with  suspicion,  it  will  not  be  because 
people  generally  are  specially  interested 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Unitarian  denomi- 
nation, but  because  people  generally  do 
count  it  important  that  organizations  as 
well  as  individuaNi  should  square  their 
deeds  vrith  their  profession.    To  profess 
a  union  for  "  the  application  of  the  law 
of  •  Christ  in  every  relation   of  human 
life,"  and  then  to  raise  by  implication  a 
doctrinal  barrier,  ^strikes  the  common 
mortal  not  theologically  trained  as  incon- 
sistent.    Besides,  the  introduction  of  this 
word  "Divine"  raises  at  once  a  question, 
as  a  Roman  Catholic  has  already  pointed 


out,  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  This  action,  however,  does  not 
wholly  represent  the  sentiment  of  the 
Conference.  In  the  formation  of  such 
an  organization  it  is  the  ecclesiastics  who, 
by  temperament,  are  likely  to  take  the 
most  pains;  and  it  is  they,  therefore, 
who  have  the  most  influence.  When 
President  Faunce,  of  Brown  University, 
in  his  very  significant  address  on  "  Our 
Faith  in  Christ,"  declared  that  he  would 
not  care  to  be  a  candidate  for  any 
heaven  from  which  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning.  and  James  Martineau  were  ex- 
cluded, there  was  a  round  of  applause 
that  indicated  the  temper  of  at  least  a 
part  of  the  audience.  Justice  David  J. 
Brewer,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  in  his  address  also  deprecated  any 
attempt  to  monopolize  "  good  intentions 
and  good  deeds."  "  I  look  and  hope," 
he  said,  "for  a  federation  closer  than 
that  adopted  by  the  Conference.  ...  I 
say  that  if  all  cannot  admit  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  they  are  yet  all  followers  of 
his  leadership.  Provided  they  are  work- 
ing for  Christ,  the  rest  does  not  matter." 
It  is  a  pity  that  a  movement  which  might 
have  been  inaugurated  with  sustained 
enthusiasm  can,  as  now  constituted,  re- 
ceive from  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
earnestly  loyal  in  the  churches  only  that 
grudging  support  which  Justice  Brewer 
expressed  thus  tersely :  "  Perhaps  it  was 
better  to  take  a  short  way  than  to  risk 
failure  by  going  too  far."  Happily  the 
plan  adopted  leaves  the  further  way  yet 
open. 

Our  readers  will  re- 
Nat  to'be'^™.«uted  member  an  article  by 

the  Rev.  A.  S.  Crap- 
sey,  published  last  September,  and  cer- 
tain replies  which  it  elicited.  Charges 
of  heresy  were  brought  against  him, 
based  partly  on  a  published  book,  partly 
on  conversations,  and  partly,  we  believe, 
on  his  article  in  The  Outlook.  After 
examination,  the  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  it  have  re- 
ported, by  a  vote  of  three  to  two,  adverse- 
ly to  any  prosecution  for  heresy.  The 
committee  hold  that  "certain  passages 
in  these  writings  were  open  to  inferences 
which  might  rightly  be  deemed  deroga- 
tory to  the  Christian  faith,"  and  they  are 
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unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of 
Mr.  Crapsey's  claim  "  to  retain  the  spir- 
itual realities  for  which  Christianity 
stands,  while  dismissing  as  indifferent 
the  historical  facts  asserted  in  the 
creeds ;"  but  the  majority  do  not  think 
a  prosecution  for  heresy  advisable. 
Without  attempting  to  pass  judgment  on 
either  question,  What  is  heresy  ?  or. 
Is  Mr.  Crapsey  a  heretic  ?  we  think  the 
conclusion  of  the  committee  is  very  wise. 
Once  a  prosecution  for  heresy  rendered 
the  heretic  liable  to  be  burnt;  then  it 
rendered  his  books  liable  to  burning; 
now  it  simply  secures  for  them  a  larger 
circulation  and  a  more  extended  reading. 


A  State  Conferenca 
of  Religion 


The  sixth  annual 
meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Confer- 
ence of  Religion,  held  at  Rochester 
November  13  and  14,  was  pronounced 
by  the  "  Democrat  and  Chronicle  "  of 
that  city  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
conventions  held  there.  The  keener 
public  attention  which  recent  exposures 
of  financial  and  political  immorality  have 
attracted  to  the  theme  always  emphasized 
by  the  Conference — religious  union  to 
invigorate  and  purify  the  moral  life  of 
society — ^was  reflected  in  large  audiences 
and  sustained  interest  from  first  to  last. 
The  fundamental  affirmation  on  which 
the  Conference  is  based — "  Religions  are 
many,  but  Religion  is  one  " — is  made  for 
a  practical  end,  the  drawing  together  of 
all  religious  men,  whatever  their  theo- 
logical differences,  to  make  the  moral 
government  of  Goid  more  dominant  in 
conscience  and  in  social  affairs.  The 
essential  unity  of  religion  under  all  its 
diverse  forms  and  the  moral  interests  of 
religrion  were  discussed  in  the  addresses. 
"  The  limits  of  religious  fellowship  are 
the  limits  of  religion,"  was  the  pregnant 
thesis  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Newton's  argument. 
The  chief  religious  changes,  said  Mrs. 
Eastman,  of  Elmira,  are  the  substitution 
of  principles  for  persons,  and  the  growth 
of  religious  passion  for  the  betterment 
of  this  world.  Dr.  Gladden,  drawing  a 
broad  distinction  between  law-abiding 
and  lawless  wealth,  declared  that  society 
cannot  be  safe  till  predatory  wealth  is 
brought  to  the  level  of  the  social  outcast. 


President  Raymond,  of  Union  College, 
affirmed  the  need  of  "  a  new  protestant- 
bm  against  the  despotism  of  centralized 
economic  power."  That  this  new  protest- 
antism has  beg^n  to  arrive  was  apparent 
in  the  general  applause  which  greeted 
many  an  incisive  remark  both  in  the  ad- 
dresses and  the  keen  discussions  foUow- 
ing.  These  will  appear  before  long  in  the 
published  proceedings.  Jews  and  Prot- 
estant Christians  of  many  denominations 
find  increasing  satisfaction  in  the  inclu- 
sive fellowship  of  this  Conference.  The 
lesson  they  have  drawn  from  their  expe- 
rience thus  far  is  that  the  true  approach 
to  religious  unity  is  in  the  line  ckf  the 
dynamic  morality  of  Jesus,  religiou^ 
intent  upon  its  divine  ideals. 


The  growth  of  public  senti- 
"^n^H^^  ment  towards  a  belief  in  the 

increase  of  Federal  power  is 
indicated  significantly  by  two  assem- 
blages, one  recently  held  in  the  South, 
the  other  called  to  meet  next  February. 
At  the  first  sixteen  Southern  States  were 
represented  in  a  Conference  on  Quar- 
antine and  Immigration.  When  it  is 
remembered  how  jealous,  by  every  tia 
dition,  the  Southern  States  are  of  their 
own  powers,  and  how  scrupulous  in  main- 
taining their  own  distinctive  qualities 
and  rights,  the  action  of  this'  Cunference 
is  evidently  significant ;  for  it  has  asked 
the  Federal  Congress  to  put  the  coast, 
maritime,and  Nationalfrontierquarantine 
under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  to  place  undir 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  act- 
ing in  co-operation  with  the  various  State 
boards,  all  matters  of  inter-State  quaran- 
tine. The  Conference,  moreover,  took 
action  in  recommending  changes  in  the 
immigration  law.  It  is  a  long  time  since 
the  South  has  so  explicitly  identified 
itself  with  the  Nation  at  large  in  dte 
discussion  of  a  National  problem.  The 
South  has  long  been  burdened  with 
problems  of  its  own ;  its  new  interest  in 
National  problems  indicates,  perhaps,  a 
natural  response  to  that  movement  whicb 
has  of  recent  years  turned  distinctively 
Southern  problems  into  problems  be- 
longing to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  An- 
o'her    indication   of    the    tendency    to 
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appreciate  the  common  interest  of  vari- 
ous localities  in  common  problems  is  the 
call  issued  by  Governor  Pennypacker, 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  a  Conference  of  the 
several  States  on  the  subject  of  divorce 
legislation.  The  GoveAor  has  sent  a 
personal  letter  to  the  Governor  of  every 
State  in  the  Union  asking  him  to  appoint 
delegates  to  this  Conference,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  when  the  Conference  assem- 
bles in  Washington  next  February  all 
the  States  will  l^  represented.  Already 
thirty-four  of  the  forty-five  Governors 
have  promised  to  co-operate. 

When  the  California 
^"SJ^^    Legislature  met  last 
January,  there    was 
gossip  to  the  effect  that  certain  building 
and  loan  associations  were  being  grossly 
mismanaged.    Attention  was  particularly 
called  to  the  affairs  of  the  Continental 
Building  and  Loan  Association,  the  offi- 
cers of  which  were  prominent  in  Demo- 
cratic   politics    and    opposed    to    Mr. 
Hearst's  Presidential  aspirations.    The 
Senate  appointed  a  committee  of  seven  on 
Building  Associations.    A  majority  of  the 
committee  consisted  of  Senators  Bunker, 
Emmonds,  French,  and  Wright.     These 
four,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one  of 
their  number,  who  subsequently  turned 
State's  evidence,  after  conviction,  deter- 
mined upon  a  plan  whereby,  if  the  Associ- 
ation investigated  would  "  put  up  "  lib- 
erally, it  should  be  whitewashed.    They 
selected  a  man  named  Jordan  to  approach 
the  officers  of  the  Continental  Association 
and  ascertain  what  they  were  willing  to 
do  to  stop  the  investigation.     The  offi- 
cers professed  to  be  willing  to  do  the 
fair  thing,  but  quietly  prepared  a  trap  to 
catch  the  four  Senators.    The  sum  of 
$1,400  was  agreed  upon  as  the  price  to 
be  paid.    The  officers  hired  detectives 
and  marked  the  bills  which  were  to  be 
paid  to  the  boodlers.     The  money  was 
turned  over  to  Jordan,  the  go-between. 
The   detective    carefully  watched    Jor- 
dan,   and  claimed  to  have    seen   him 
pay   the  money  to  three   of  the  four 
Senators.    To  satisfy  the   clamor   for 
investi^tion,  the  committee  proceeded 
to  sununon  witnesses.    The  officers  of 
the  Association  refused  to  respond  to  the 
subpoena,  and  were  cited  to  appear  to 


answer  for  contempt.  They  appeared 
before  the  Senate,  and  there  accused 
the  four  Senators  oif  receiving  and  solicit- 
ing bribes.  A  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  charges. 
Jordan  confessed  his  complicity,  and 
stated  that  he  had  paid  each  Senator  $350. 
The  special  committee  refused  to  allow 
the  accused  Senators  to  testify  under 
oath,  owing  to  the  clause  in  the  law 
which  exempts  a  person  who  testifies 
in  a  case  of  bribery  from  further  punish- 
ment The  committee  reported  the 
accused  to  be  guilfy,  and  recommended 
their  expulsion  from  the  Senate,  which 
was  unanimously  done.  The  Grand 
Jury  of  Sacramento  County  shortly  after 
found  indictments  against  the  Senators, 
and  the  first  case — that  against  Bunker — 
was  tried  and  the  Senator  convicted.  In 
October  Senator  Emmonds  was  tried  and 
convicted,  and  the  trial  of  the  other  two 
Senators  will  be  held  shortly. 


The  Rate  Regulation  Bill 

The  Washington  correspondents  state 
that  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  have  already  practically 
agreed  to  report  a  Railway  Rate  Regula- 
tion Bill  in  general  harmony  with  the 
President's  views,  and  that  there  will 
probably  be  legislation  on  this  subject 
at  the  approaching  session  of  Congress. 
It  is,  therefore,  an  appropriate  time  for 
The  Outiook  to  restate  the  principles 
which,  in  its  judgment,  should  be  em- 
bodied in  such  legislation.  It  should  be 
founded  on  three  fundamental  principles, 
which  the  experience  of  the  past  has  put 
beyond  the  possibilify  of  successful  dis- 
pute in  the  present. 

First :  The  railways  are  not  private 
property ;  they  are  public  highways  pri- 
vately administered.  The  Government 
should,  therefore,  see  to  it  that  they  are 
administered  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

Second:  Where  combination  is  pos- 
sible, competition  is  impossible.  Com- 
bination is  possible  among  the  railways. 
Therefore  Government  should  cease  its 
attempt  to  compel  competition. 

Third:  The  evil  of  present  railway 
management  is  not  excessive  rates  but 
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unequal  rates.  The  object  of  legislation 
should  be,  not  lower  rates,  but  equal  rates. 
Founded  upon  these  principles,  the 
l^slation  should  seek  to  secure  the 
following  results: 

I.  Pooling  should  not  be  prohibited. 
The  railways  should  not  be  forbidden 
t»'combine,  but  encouraged  to  combine. 
Their  right  to  combine  should  be  recog- 
nized by  law ;  their  contracts  in  combi- 
nation should  be  enforceable  by  the 
courts. 

II.  Their  rates,  whether  made  individ- 
ually or  in  combination,  should  be  sub- 
ject to  Governmental  revision.  For  this 
purpose  some  department  of  Government 
should  have  authority  not  only  to  declare 
authoritatively  that  a  rate  is  unjust,  but 
also  wh^t  rate  should  be  substituted 
therefor. 

III.  The  cost  and  delay  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings prohibit  recourse  to  the  courts 
by  the  small  shipper.  Therefore  the  rate 
fixed  by  the  Government  should  go  at 
once  into  effect,  and  the  cost  and  delay 
of  proceeding^  by  appeal  to  the  courts 
should  be  put  upon  the  railways. 

IV.  Certain  fundamental  principles 
should  be  determined  by  Congress  for 
the  guidance  of  the  department  in  deter- 
mining what  are  just  rates. 

It  should  re-enact  the  "  long  and  short 
haul "  clause,  prohibiting  any  railway 
from  charging  more  for  a  shorter  than 
for  a  longer  haul  on  the  same  line  and 
between  the  same  termini.  The  excep- 
tions which  the  courts  have  recognized 
to  this  rule  have  practically  nullified  the 
rule.  We  doubt  whether  the  law  ought 
to  recognize  any  exceptions. 

As  there  should  be  no  favoritism  be- 
tween shippers,  so  there  should  be  none 
between  localities.  The  same  principles 
in  rate  regulation  should  apply  to  all  sec- 
tions, as  to  all  individuals. 

There  should  be  a  difference  between 
wholesale  and  retail  rates.  But  Govern- 
ment should  determine  what  is  the  unit 
of  measure  by  which  to  determine  what 
is  entitled  to  wholesale  rates.  Is  it  the 
car-load  or  the  train-load  ? 

All  canning  companies  should  be 
brought  under  the  same  general  rule, 
whether  railways,  express  companies, 
despatch  companies,  or  private  car  com- 
panies. 


V.  The  books  of  the  railways  should 
be  open  to  examination  by  GovemmeDt 
examiners  appointed  for  that  purpose,  as 
are  now  the  books  of  the  National  banks. 

VI.  Passengers  as  well  as  shippers 
should  be  protacted.  All  railway  acci- 
dents should  be  reported  to  a  Govern- 
ment bureau ;  every  serious  accident 
should  be  investigated  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  responsibility  for  it  ofii- 
cially  determined  and  publicly  declared. 

Other  provisions  should  be  enacted 
for  the  protection  of  stockholders  and 
employees.  We  are  here  concerned  only 
with  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the 
general  public. 


Readjustments  in  Europe 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan  sig^ns  of  unrest 
and  agitation  in  diplomatic  circles  in 
Europe  have  multiplied  on  every  side, 
and  have  furnished  another  and  striking 
evidence  of  the  great  and  radical  changes 
which  have  come  into  the  world  in  con- 
sequence of  the  appearance  of  Japan 
among  Powers  of  the  first  order.  Those 
changes  are  only  beginning  to  make 
themselves  felt.  The  practical  destruc- 
tion of  the  aggressive  power  of  Russia, 
and  the  disclosure  of  her  extraordinary 
weakness,  not  only  in  the  army  but  in 
every  department  of  the  governmental 
life,  and  the  breaking  down  of  her  eco- 
nomic and  social  system,  will  eventually 
compel  a  realignment  of  nations  of  the 
first  and  second  rank  abroad.  The  old 
order  has  gone;  the  new  order  is  just 
beginning  to  define  itself.  It  was  a 
master-stroke  of  policy,  to  say  nothing 
of  far-seeing  statesmanship^  on  the  part 
of  England  to  form  a  new  alliance  with 
Japan  at  the  very  moment  when  Russia 
ceased  to  be  a  great  Power  and  Japan 
took  her  place  among  the  active  forces 
of  the  world.  The  alliance  of  these  two 
nations  gives  them,  in  their  combined 
navies,  a  preponderance  of  power  in  the 
Far  E^st,  and  assures  protection  alike 
to  the  little  island  which  has  made  so 
extraordinary  a  history  during  the  last 
twenty  years  and  to  English  interests  in 
Asia. 

This  alliance    is    reinforced    in  die 
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West  by  an  adjustment  of  the  differ- 
ences between  England  and  France, 
and  the  establishment  of  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  which  are  not 
only  friendly,  but  promise  to  become 
intimate.  This  practical  co-operation  of 
England  with  both  France  and  Japan 
means  a  realignment  of  Powers  in  Eiirope 
and  a  new  departure  in  the  Far  East, 
where  for  the  first  time  an  Oriental 
Government  is  placed  on  a  par.  with  the 
Occidental  Governments,  and  the  right 
of  the  East  to  be  consulted  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  its  own  affairs  is  acknowl- 
edged. 

Under  the  old  system  France  and 
Russia  formed  one  great  group;  Ger- 
many, Austria,  and  Italy  another;  while 
England  was  kept  in  what  was  happily 
called  "splendid  isolation."  The  dual 
alliance  has  not  yet  been  formally  an- 
nulled ;  Russia  and  France  are  still  on 
good  terms ;  but  Russia  no  longer 
counts  as  an  effective  force  to  be  used 
in  time  of  emergency.  Not  only  is  she 
crippled  beyond  immediate  repair  in 
military  power,  but  no  one  knows  what 
a  day  will  bring  forth  in  the  way  of  gov- 
ernmental changes  of  the  most  radical 
character.  Her  disappearance  as  a  power 
to  be  reckoned  with  would  have  left 
France  without  an  available  ally  had 
she  not  been  swift  to  take  advantage 
of  the  English  feeling  toward  her;  at 
the  same  time  it  has  removed  one' 
great  element  of  danger  from  Germany. 
Formerly  that  country  had  two  frontiers 
to  protect,  and  could  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forget  that  a  great  Power  stood  in 
readiness  for  invasion  just  outside  her 
eastern  limit.  That  danger  is  past, 
and  Germany  is  in  a  position  of  greater 
freedom  from  apprehension  of  a  serious 
kind  than  she  has  been  since  the  close  of 
the  war  with  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  alliance  of  England  with  France 
and  Japan  leaves  Germany  practically 
in  a  position  of  isolation ;  for  Italy  is 
not  to  be  counted  on  for  efficient  sup- 
port, and  Austria  is  in  such  a  condition 
that  the  death  of  a  single  man  may  pre- 
cipitate the  dismemberment  of  the  Em- 
pire. Moreover,  Italy  has  always  had  a 
strong  sentimental  regard  for  France, 
which  the  irritations  of  the  past  few  years 
have    not   destroyed,    and    the   feeling 


between  the  two  countries  is  so  warm 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  in  any  event  Italy 
could  be  brought  in  line  in  an  active 
movement  against  France. 

These  facts  explain  the  recent  harass- 
ing diplomatic  activity  of  the  Emperor 
William,  who  is  not  content  to  be  left  in 
isolation,  and  who  is  naturally  irritated 
by  the  friendly  relations  between  France 
and  England,  and  still  more  by  the  alli- 
ance between  England  and  Japan.  His 
speech  in  Tangiers  was  a  formal  an- 
nouncement that  Germany  could  not  be 
ignored,  and  that  any  attempt  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  world  without  taking  him 
into  consultation  would  be  doomed,  if  not 
to  failure,  at  least  to  very  serious  check  on 
his  part.  The  question  is.  What  can  he 
do  ?  There  are  many  things  which  give 
credence  to  the  belief,  widely  held  in 
England,  that  the  Emperor  made  ah 
adroit  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  break 
up  the  cordial  relationship  between  that 
country  and  France.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  circumstances  at  present 
which  would  tempt  the  French  to  ex- 
change the  present  friendship  with  Eng- 
land for  a  prospective  friendship  with 
Germany.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
genuine  warmth  of  feeling  between  the 
two  countries  separated  by  the  English 
Channel,  which  for  so  many  centuries 
fought  against  each  other ;  nor  is  there 
any  question,  either,  about  the  lingering 
resentment  of  the  French  toward  the 
Germans  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of 
Alsace-Lorraine.  That  resentment  is, 
fortunately,  dying;  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  incite  active  antagonism ;  but 
it  is  powerful  enough,  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  for  years  to  come,  to  prevent  anything 
approaching  intimacy  between  the  two 
countries.  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, moreover,  that  England  is  making 
a  serious  effort  to  establish  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Russia.  At  the  same  time 
German  interests  in  that  country  are 
great,  and  the  proximity  of  Germany 
will  make  the  friendship  of  that  country 
desirable  to  the  new  Russia.  The 
probabilities  are  that,  in  her  present 
condition  and  for  years  to  come,  the 
obvious  policy  of  Russia  will  be  to  keep 
on  friendly  terms  with  both  countries, 
but  without  committing  herself  to  defin- 
itive alliance ;  and  if  Count  Witte  is  to 
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be  counted  the  controlling  force  of  the 
Russia  of  the  future,  it  is  in  every  way 
probable  that,  while  that  country  will 
stand  in  the  friendliest  attitude  toward 
Germany,  it  will  do  nothing  to  alienate 
English  support  and  friendship.  The 
situation  is  an  interesting  one.  Its  final 
developments  cannot  be  foreseen,  but, 
fortunately,  dtey  are  likely  to  make  for 
peace. 

The    Torrey- Alexander 
Mission 

Now  that  the  Torrey- Alexander  Mis- 
sion is  about  to  be  commenced  in  this 
country,  it  is  desirable  for  ministers  and 
churches  to  acquaint  themselves  before- 
hand with  its  character  and  the  pros- 
pects it  offers  of  usefulness.  Mr.  Davis's 
history'  of  the  remarkable  series  of  re- 
vival meetings  held  by  Messrs.  Torrey 
and  Alexander  during  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years  in  Australasia  and  in  England 
will  be  useful  for  this  purpose,  but  it  is 
for  from  satisfactory.  The  work  of  these 
evangelists  was  sharply  criticised  by  men 
whose  Christian  consecration  cannot  be 
doubted.  Mr.  Davis  gives  no  hint  of 
such  criticisms.  His  survey  is  wholly 
uncritical  and  eulogistic.  Nor  does  he 
give  any  account  of  practical  results. 
The  nimfibers  that  attended  the  meetings 
and  that "  confessed  Christ"  are  reported, 
but  what  has  been  the  practical  effect 
on  the  churches  and  on  the  saloons, 
whether  it  has  permanently  strengthened 
the  former  and  weakened  the  latter,  we 
are  not  told.  Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr, 
Alexander  have  conducted  a  series  of 
remarkable  meetings,  and  they  have 
been  characterized  by  great  emotional 
interest ;  but  what  has  been  their  per- 
manent ethical  effect  ?  The  revivals  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Finney  were  followed  by 
higher  standards  of  honesty  in  business, 
purity  in  public  affairs,  temperance  in 
personal  life.  And  he  left  as  a  monu- 
ment of  his  labors  at  least  two  great 
churches  and  one  great  university,  largely 
due  to  his  spiritual  power.     Mr.  Moody 

•  Tomy-AUxandtr :  Th*  Story  of  a  WorldtmU 
Revival.  A  Record  and  Study  oftht  Work  and  Per- 
sonality of  the  Evangelists  K.  A.  Torrey.  D.D.^  and 
Charles  M.  Alexander.  By  George  T.  Davis.  The 
Flemiiig  H.  Revell  Company,  New  York. 


left  as  a  monument  of  his  labors  a  great 
church,  a  continuous  summer  conference 
whose  inspiring  influence  is  testified  to 
by  hundreds,  and  two  schools  of  per- 
manent educational  value.  It  may  be 
too  soon  to  look  for  similar  fruits  of  Mr. 
Torrey 's  mi  nistry.  But  it  is  not  too  sooti 
to  ask  whether  it  gives  any  promise  dL 
such  fruits.  And  this  question  Mr.  Davb 
does  not  answer ;  he  does  not  seem  even 
to  have  asked  it  of  himself. 

Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Alexander  are  die 
successors  of  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Sankey. 
The  one  preaches,  the  other  sings.  Dr. 
Torrey's  education  has  been  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  Mr.  Moody.  He  is  a 
g^duate  of  Yale  and  has  studied  theol- 
ogy in  Germany.  It  is  stated  that  he  at 
first  accepted  the  new  theology  and  the 
new  criticism — how  understandingly  is 
not  made  clear — and  that  he  has  now 
rejected  them  both.  But  he  has  done 
so,  not  to  move  on  to  a  more  mystical 
faith,  but  to  come  back  to  one  more  tra- 
ditional, convenrional,  literalisric.  "I 
preach,"  he  sajrs,  "  the  whole  Bible  from 
cover  to  cover.  I  accept  everything; 
except  nothing.  I  preach  the  power  of 
the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to  save — the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement.  I  preach  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  preach 
the  power  of  prayer."  Exactly  what  these 
phrases  mean  we  are  not  sure,  for  Mr. 
Davis  in  his  sketchy  biograj^y  gives  no 
sermon  and  no  interpretative  definitions 
fromanysermonof  Dr.  Torrey.  But  what 
Dr.  Torrey  means  by  the  power  of  prayer 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  incident, 
narrated  by  Mr.  Davis  with  unmistak- 
able approval,  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Torrey's 
associate,  Mr.  Alexander: 

I  prayed  the  Lord  that  he  would  help  me 
choose  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  lea/a  lae 
to  the  right  pattern.  I  was  asking  him  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  least  little  detail  of  m^ 
every-day  life  as  I  had  never  done  before. 
We  went  through  the  rolls  of  cloth,  and,  <A 
course,  my  eye  settled  on  the  best  ndl  in  the 
lot  I  inquired  its  price.  The  tailor  said, 
"  A  suit  in  that  cloth  would  be  (40."  I  said, 
"  Then  it's  no  use  talkinz  about  that  one' 
We  went  along,  and  each  piece  of  ckxk 
seemed  to  be  unsuitable,  and  finally  the  man 
turned  to  me  and  said,  "  You  liked  that  first 
piece  better  than  any,  didn't  you  ?"  I  sgbd, 
f'Yes."  "  WeU,"hesaid,"there  wasaruM 
came  in  here  and  had  a  suit  made  of  that 
cloth,  but  it  didn't  quite  fit  him,  and  be  was 
not  pleased  with  it    It  is  a  new  suU — ocrcr 
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been  worn.  If  it  should  fit  you,  I  will  let 
you  have  it  for  <18."  We  tried  it  on,  and  it 
fitted  me  exactly,  with  the  exception  that  the 
trousers  had  to  be  shortened  a  little;  so  I 
had  $2  left  for  ties  and  collars.  Thus  I 
learned  a  lesson  that  1  have  never  forgotten — 
that  God  answers  prayer  for  temporS  things 
as  well  as  for  things  spiritual. 

We  select  this  incident  out  of  many  be- 
cause it  illustrates  the  supreme  objection 
that  devout  souls  feel  for  the  Torrey- 
Alexander  movement.  This  is  not  that 
the  theology  is  irradonal — though  a 
skeptic  cannot  well  avoid  wondering 
why,  if  God  furnished  the  clothes,  he 
could  not  furnish  trousers  that  were  not 
too  short.  It  is  not  that  this  experi- 
ence is  one  of  too  great  faith.  It  lacks 
faith ;  assumes  that  full-grown  men  are 
four-year-old  children  who  have  to  be 
fitted  to  their  clothes  by  God.  It  is 
not  that  it  assumes  that  God  can  and 
sometimes  does  give  material  blessings 
in  answer  to  prayer.  But  it  puts  the 
emphasis  on  material  things,  and  so  de- 
velops or  tends  to  develop  an  unmanly, 
undivine,  irresponsible  character,  and  a 
low,  material,  unspiritual,  and  almost 
sordid  conception  of  religious  experience. 
It  comes  dangerously  near  falling  into 
the  same  category  with  the  commercial 
prayer  of  Jacob :  "  If  God  will  be  with 
me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this  way  that  I 
go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat  and 
raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  come  again 
to  my  father's  house  in  peace,  /*«»  shall 
the  Lord  be  my  God."  The  spiritual 
difference  between  such  a  prayer  as  this 
and  that  of  Jesus  Christ  recorded  in  the 
seventeenth  chapter  of  John  or  that  of 
Solomon  in  his  dedication  of  the  Temple 
is  immeasurable. 

It  is  right  to  state  thus  clearly  and 
distinctly,  though  in  no  hostile  spirit, 
the  objections  that  have  led  many  spir- 
itually minded  men  and  women  to  feel 
a  protest  against  the  Torrey-Alexander 
Mission  which  they  have  often  been 
reluctant  to  utter.  They  object  not 
chiefly  that  its  methods  often  violate 
good  taste,  nor  diat  its  theology  often 
antagonizes  the  reason.  Their  chief 
objection  is  neither  rationalistic  nor  aes- 
thetic, but  spiritual.  They  object  to  any 
religious  ministry  which  substitutes  con- 
ventional phrases  for  spiritual  realities ; 
which  r^fards  belief  in  the  inerrancy  of 


a  book  as  equivalent  to  a  living  faith 
in  the  living  truths  of  which  that  book  is 
an  interpreter ;  which  treats  redemption 
as  getting  out  of  hell  into  heaven — ^that 
is,  out  of  horrible  pain  into  celestial 
pleasure ;  which  teaches  any  man  to  diink 
himself  "  saved  "  unless  his  character  is 
transformed ;  which  recognizes  any  other 
test  of  that  transformation  than  Christ's 
test,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them;"  which  puts  any  value  whatever  on 
great  meetings  and  waves  of  emotional 
excitement,  except  as  they  lead  to  higher 
and  holier  living;  which  honors  as 
religious  any  experiences  unless  they 
leave  behind  them  the  churches  strength- 
ened, the  sources  and  springs  of  vice 
weakened,  and  higher  standards  of  hon- 
esty in  business,  public  spirit  in  politics, 
purity  in  society,  and  love  in  the  home. 
In  short,  literalism,  conventionalism,  and 
emotionalism  are  not  the  marks  of  the 
Christian  religion.  In  so  far  as  they 
characterize  any  movement,  that  move- 
ment is  not  toward  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
There  are  certain  characteristics  in 
Dr.  Torrey's  spirit  and  methods  which 
the  Christian  minister  can  study  to  great 
advantage.  His  devotion  to  his  work, 
his  courage  of  conviction,  his  resolute- 
ness of  purpose,  his  directness  of  address, 
his  real  faith  in  the  spiritual  presence 
of  the  living  Christ,  may  well  be  emu- 
lated by  men  who  could  never  adopt  his 
sensational  methods,  his  conventional 
phrases,  his  literalism  in  interpretation, 
and  his  materialized  conceptions  of  die 
kingdom  of  God.  The  counsel  which 
Mr.  Davis  reports  him  as  giving  to  con- 
verts would  be  good  counsel  for  any 
pastor  to  give  in  any  church  : 

Keep  looking  on  Jesus.  If  you  are  puzzled 
what  to  do,  loMc  at  Jesus  and  think  what  he 
would  do. 

Keep  confessing  Jesus.  Show  whose  side 
you  are  on  at  your  own  church  or  chapel,  in 
your  office — everywhere. 

Keep  studying  your  Bible — at  least  fifteen 
minutes  evqry  day. 

Keep  praying.  Take  plenty  of  time  to 
pray. 

Go  to  work.  The  more  you  work  for  Christ 
the  more  you  will  enjoy  it 

Find  some  church,  chapel,  mission,  or  as- 
sembly, and  join  it    And  be  faithful  to  it 

The  phraseology  of  this  exhortation  is 
conventional,  but  the  spirit  is  sincere, 
the  appeal  is  direct,  the  underlying  doc- 
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trine  is  spiritually  true,  and  the  counsel 
is  practical  and  wise.  If  this  is  typi- 
cal of  Dr,  Torrey's  message,  the  Torrey- 
Alexander  Mission  might  be  welcomed 
as  a  powerful  agent  for  the  higher  life  in 
America,  if  it  were  accompanied  by  a 
rational  theology,  a  spiritual  faith,  and  a 
direct  pracdcal  application  of  truth  to 
character  and  conduct.  But,  judging 
from  Mr.  Davis's  account,  these  charac- 
teristics are  wanting.  We  therefore 
coimsel  the  churches  and  the  ministry, 
so  far  as"  our  influence  extends,  to  study 
its  methods,  but  to  be  cautious  in  giving 
to  it  their  indorsement  and  support. 


Mark  Twain  at  Seventy 

If  seventy  years  meant  now  what  it 
did  in  Shakespeare's  time,  when  John  of 
Gaunt  was  "Old  Gaunt "  at  forty,  it  would 
be  incredible  that  Mark  Twain  has  seen 
the  full  round  of  threescore  years  and 
ten.  But  age,  which  seems  once  to  have 
beeti  absolute,  is  now  relative;  and  if 
we  cannot  accept  without  reservation  the 
French  axiom  that  a  woman  is  as  old  as 
she  looks,  we  need  not  hestitate  to  ac- 
cept its  correlative  that  a  man  is  as  old 
as  he  feels.  The  author  of  "  The  Adven- 
tures of  Tom  Sawyer  "  has  had  his  full 
share  of  the  sorrow  of  life,  and  knows 
something  of  its  tragedy ;  for  humor  and 
pathos  are  never  far  apart  in  a  stage  of 
being  which  is  deeply  and  divinely 
liumorous  in  the  fundamental  contrast 
between  its  occupations  and  its  destiny, 
and  pathetic  beyond  words  in  the  con- 
trast between  what  it  longs  for  and  what 
it  attains.  But  if  there  have  been  shad- 
ows on  the  career  of  a  man  to  whom 
nature  has  given  the  indestructible  youth 
of  htmior,  there  has  been  sunshine  of  a 
warmth  and  fertilizing  power  known 
only  to  those  who  can  read  between  the 
lines. 

Mark  Twain  is  to-day  much  the  most 
widely  read  American  man  of  letters; 
his  most  characteristic  books  are  to  be 
had  in  many  languages,  and  his  name  is 
familiarly  spoken  by  peoples  to  whom 
the  names  of  Emerson  and  Hawthorne 
bring  no  associations  ;  and  the  reasons 
for  this  really  world-wide  fame  are  not 
bi  to  seek.    A  good  deal  of  the  writing 


in  this  country  has  been  characterized  by 
refinement  of  feeling,  delicacy  of  touch, 
and  a  marked  idealist  tendency,  or  by 
accurate  observation,  good  taste,  and  a 
scholarly  style.  Few  of  our  writers  have 
struck  original  notes  and  conveyed  a  pow- 
erful impression  of  a  new  order  of  life. 
This  is  precisely  what  Mark  Twain  has 
done.  His  work  is  very  uneven  in  interest 
and  form ;  some  of  it  is  distinctly  slovenly 
and  lacking  in  spontaneity,  with  grave 
defects  not  only  of  conventional  but  cl 
fundamental  taste ;  but  much  of  it  is 
fresh,  vivid,  original,  and  of  a  quality 
not  yet  fully  appreciated  by  cultivated 
Americans.  Mark  Twain  belongs,  for- 
tunately not  only  for  his  foreign  but  for 
his  future  reputation,  not  with  the  writers 
of  culture,  but  the  writers  by  impulse 
of  nature  and  gift  of  God.  He  lives 
where  Lincoln  lived,  in  the  rich  soil  of 
the  common  life;  and  he  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  deal  with  life  in  primary 
rather  than  in  secondary  terms — the 
happy  chance  to  know  a  g^at  mass  ol 
broadly  significant  human  experience, 
and  to  deal  with  it  freely  and  boldly 
after  the  manner  of  origfinal  writers. 
Oiie  can  imagine  with  what  pleasure 
Emerson,  who  was  not  afraid  of  men  in 
their  shirt-sleeves,  and  divined  the  stuff 
of  which  art  is  made  in  its  crudest 
forms,  would  have  read  that  fascinating 
humorous  epic,  "Life  on  the  Missis- 
sippi," which,  with  "  The  Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer  "  and  "  The  Adventures  of 
Huckleberry  Finn,"  are  likely  to  be  kept 
with  the  real  books  from  American 
hands  two  or  three  centuries  heiKe, 
when  a  whole  world  of  well-bred,  schol- 
arly, and  cultivated  writing  will  long 
have  passed  into  that  oblivion  which 
awaits  everything  except  life  expressed 
in  terms  of  beauty,  freedom,  humor, 
and  power. 

And  when  Mark  Twain's  friends  gatber 
to  do  him  honor,  they  will  not  foiget  that 
in  a  crisis  in  his  affairs  he  held  himself, 
not  simply  to  legal  obligations,  but  to 
that  sensp  of  honor  in  dealings  between 
men  which  is  beyond  honesty.  A  man  of 
original  gifts,  of  a  marked  personality, 
and  of  unique  reputation,  Mark  Twain 
showed  himself  a  man  of  courage  and 
honor  in  one  of  those  exi>eriences  which 
test  men  as  by  fire. 
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"  Presented  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
1904,"  said  the  shining  brass  tablet 
under  the  two  stags'  heads  on  the 
paneled  wall.  All  across  the  high  shelf 
above,  a  glittering  row  of  samovars  and 
flagons,  bowls  and  pots  of  brass  and 
copper,  bore  picturesque  testimony  to 
good  housewifery  in  the  little  East  SHe 
restaurant.  The  tablecloth  was  dam^, 
but  spotlessly  clean ;  the  band  of  three 
pieces  played  "  Traumerei "  most  credit- 
ably ;  the  dinner  at  twenty-five  cents — 
"  thirty  with  poultry,"  was  astonishingly 
eatable.  There  were  "  kosher  rooms  " 
upstairs,  as  the  placard  at  the  entrance 
proclaimed ;  but  those  who  were  not 
Hebrews  congregated  in  this  downstairs 
room.  Half  a  square  away  was  busy 
Grand  Street,  thronged  as  usual  with  its 
Saturday  night  crowds.  The  restaurant 
was  full,  too.  "  At  first,"  explained  the 
manager  to  the  Spectator,  evidently 
pleased  by  his  interest,  "  this  building 
was  meant  as  a  sort  of  charity  to  the 
people.  But  that  did  not  succeed. 
They  did  not  use  it.  Now  it  is  just  a 
business  proposition,  and  there  is  no 
trouble  in  making  it  pay."  The  East 
Side  has  its  own  sturdiness  of  feeling, 
and  wants  to  pay  for  its  own  pleasures 
quite  as  much  as  Fifth  Avenue. 

« 
After  dinner  the  Spectator  and  his 
friends  strolled  leisurely  and  by  devious 
ways  to  the  hall  of  the  Educational  Alli- 
ance, where  they  were  to  see  Ben  Greet's 
company  present  "  Twelfth  Night "  to 
the  East  Side  lovers  of  the  dr:.ma. 
Down  the  street,  dodging  the  trolley- 
cars  and  skirting  the  tom-up  gas  mains, 
rattled  a  buggy  driven  by  a  young  man 
in  a  silk  hat,  with  a  fox-terrier  beside 
him  barking  impartially  at  all  creation. 
From  the  back  of  the  seat  hung  a 
placard, 

How  About  Jeroiie 
WE  WON 

and  laughter  and  applause  followed  this 
result  of  some  election  wager.  One 
of  the  Spectator's  party  wished  to  see 
Mr.  Jerome's  home  in  Rutgers  Street 
after  this,  and  accordingly  that  interest- 
ing thoroughfare  was  hunted  up.  "What 


is  that  sign?"  queried  she,  as  they  passed 
a  small  shop  in  a  basement  "  It  isn't 
Yiddish,  nor  Russian,  nor  Greek,  nor 
Chinese,  nor  Arabic,  like  the  rest  we 
have  passed  on  the  last  two  blocks.  I 
believe  the  Tower  of  Babel  must  have 
been  located  about  here."  The  sign 
was  Hungarian,  it  proved ;  but  its  mean- 
ing was  made  plain  without  words  by  the 
lengths  of  carpet  festooned  in  front  of 
the  shop,  flapping  in  die  wind.  The 
East  Side,  probably  on  account  of  its 
multiplicity  of  tongues,  and  its  equal 
multiplicity  of  people  who  do  not  read 
or  write  any  language  whatever,  is  given 
to  a  sign  language,  literally,  of  its  own. 
When  an  East  Sider  sells  carpets,  he  hang^ 
some  out  to  show  it ;  and  it  all  helps  to 
make  his  street  more  picturesque. 


District  Attorney  Jerome's  sign  is  in 
English,  with  its  announcement  of  office 
hours,  even  at  these  residence  quarters, 
from  seven  to  nine ;  but  it  also  has  the 
same  thing  in  Yiddish  beneath.  Yid- 
dish is,  after  all,  the  paramount  language 
on  the  East  Side ;  and  in  the  audience 
at  the  Educational  Alliance  the  propor- 
tion of  Gentiles  was  not  large,  the  Specta- 
tor noticed.  In  the  hall  of  the  Alliance 
building  a  placard  counseled  all  who 
passed  by  it, "  Learn  to  kn&w  and  to  under- 
stand America."  Every  day  in  the  year, 
on  the  average,  the  Spectator  happens  to 
know,  six  thousand  men,  women,  and 
children  enter  the  building  and  take  part 
in  its  activities.  "  In  ten  years,"  he  was 
told  lately,  "  the  solid  stone  steps  here 
were  literally  worn  out  by  the  f^t  of 
those  who  came,  and  new  steps  had  to  be 
put  in  last  year."  To  give  American 
ideals  and  American  opportunities  to 
these  thronging  comers  is  a  marvelous 
undertaking,  and  needs  nearly  five  hun- 
dred workers  constantly  doing  their  best 


Theproof  ofthiswasin  theplay.  The 
Spectator  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
the  Ben  Greet  players  last  winter  in  Bos- 
ton before  a  typical  Boston  audience. 
Miss  Matheson  played  a  leading  part 
and  her  golden  voice  and  lovely  art  were 
something  to  remember.  Yet,  for  all 
that,  "Twelfth  Night"  at  the  Alliance, 
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widiout  MiM  Ma^ieson,  and  with,  indeed, 
a  most  inadequate  Viola,  vras  an  incom- 
parably more  interesting  dramatic  occa- 
sion, "  Doesn't  it  seem  to  you,"  whis- 
pered one  of  die  Spectator's  companions 
after  the  first  act,  looking  about  into  the 
faces,  young  and  old,  of  the  crowd  that 
filled  every  inch  of  the  hall,  "  as  if  it  were 
a  Shakespeare  audience  as  well  as  a 
Shakespeare  play  ?  I  mean,  Shakespeare 
wrote  for  the  public,  and  the  Elizabethan 
public  wasn't  always  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  lived  under  rude  conditions. 
I  have  heard  diat  Mr.  Greet  especially 
enjoys  playing  here,  and  that  the  com- 
pany say  it  inspires  them  far  more  than 
the  regulation  Mendelssohn  Hall  uptown 
audience." 

It  certainly  looked  that  way.  Play 
and  audience  reacted  one  upon  the  other. 
There  was  a  freedom,  an  enjoyment,  up 
and  down  the  aisles,  to  begin  with,  that 
uptown  theaters  know  nothing  of.  A 
pretty  dark-eyed  Rebecca  stood  in  the 
aisle  and  flirted  openly  with  the  youth 
who  acted  as  usher,  with  a  scarlet  rib- 
bon worn  proudly  across  his  breast  as  a 
badge  of  office.  Instead  of  going  out 
between  the  acts,  people  visited,  stood 
up  and  chatted  in  groups,  and  had,  al- 
together, a  much  more  social  time  than 
boxholders  at  the  opera.  All  about  the 
Spectator,  back  row  and  front  row,  peo- 
ple entered  cordially  into  conversation 
with  him.  One  man  explained  why  scen- 
ery was  used.  "Mr.  Greet  did  not 
understand,"  he  said,  "  that  we  had  this 
scenery.  He  will  bring  his  own  stage 
setting  next  time,  but  to-night  he  has  to 
use  these  scenes.  He  does  not  like 
them."  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
proper  bareness  of  a  true  Ben  Greet  pres- 
entation was  somewhat  interfered  with 
by  the  frankly  commonplace  interior  and 
gfarden  scenery  which  the  hall  afforded. 
But  the  audience  was  not  critical.  What 
they  wanted  was  the  play. 

If  Viola  had  been  finely  acted,  the 
effect  upon  such  an  assemblage  would 
have  been  worth  studying.  As  it  was, 
the  crowd  showed  its  discrimination 
by  ignoring  the  romantic  beauties  of 
"  Twelfth  Night  "  to  a  great  extent,  gig- 


gling openly  at  the  sentimental  Olivia  and 
concentrating  on  the  comic  interest.  In 
response,  the  actors  did  practically  the 
same  thing.  Malvolio,  Maria,  Sir  Toby, 
Andrew  Aguecheek,  and  the  Clown  were 
applauded  to  the  echo,  and  threw  them- 
selves with  unction  into  the  frolic.  Was 
it  so,  the  Spectator  wondered,  in  the 
Globe  Theater,  when  a  boy  took  the 
part  of  Viola,  and  bear-baitings  went  on 
near  by  on  the  Surrey  shore  ?  The  sea- 
captain,  too — ^was  his  impassioned  fidel- 
ity to  Sebastian  one  of  the  best  climaxes 
of  the  performance  at  the  Globe  ?  It 
was  so  on  the  East  Side,  ¥^ch  gave 
Orsino's  exquisite  speeches  only  a  lan- 
guid attention  in  contrast  How  even 
the  children — and  it  was  a  family  afFair, 
that  audience — ^laughed  over  Malvolio's 
reading  of  the  letter,  and  Sir  Toby's  by^ 
play  I  The  mirth  was  uproarious  when- 
ever Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  made  a 
point,  and  reached  its  climax  in  his  dud 
with  Viola  and  the  interruption  of  the 
drinking-bout  by  Malvolio.  A  more 
responsive  audience,  in  these  scenes,  the 
Bard  of  Avon  never  saw. 


Yet  whether  many  of  them  knew  any- 
thing about  Shakespeare  was  an  open 
question.  The  Spectator  had  half  dreaded 
to  see  an  audience  of  teachers  and  chil- 
dren, and  even  hear  the  turning  of  leaves, 
as  at  remembered  uptown  performances 
by  Bernhardt  and  Duse.  But  though 
teachers  were  manifestly  present  here 
and  there,  and  plenty  of  children,  as 
aforesaid,  the  Spectator  saw  only  three 
books  within  his  range  of  vision,  and 
any  number  of  absorbed  faces  instead, 
manifestly  unconscious  of  anything  but 
the  play,  and  ignorant  of  what  was  to 
happen  next  in  the  story.  "  Isn't  it 
encouraging,"  said  one  of  the  party,  as 
they  came  out  among  the  crowd  into  the 
dinginess  of  East  Broadway,  "  to  fed 
how  really  great  things  belong  to  every- 
body, and  that  Shakespeare  caimot  be 
cornered  by  the  cultured  ?  And  did  yoo 
ever  see  Shakespeare  more  sympathet- 
ically, more  through  the  eyes  of  others, 
than  to-ni§^t  ?  I'm  sure  the  Educational 
Alliance  has  educated  me  this  evenii^, 
for  one."  Which  was  just  what  the 
Spectator  felt,  too. 
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The  Story  of  the  Downfall  of  the  Political  Oligarchy 

in  Philadelphia 
By  George  Woodward,  M.D. 

Dr.  Woodward  has  been  a  member  of  die  Executive  Committee  of  Philadelphia's  Reform 
Committee  of  Seventy,  a  member  of  the  City  party's  Campaign  Committee,  and  a  member 
of  the  City  Council.  His  opportunities  for  observing  the  malign  influence  of  corrupt 
municipal  politics  have  been  exceptional,  and  his  position  in  the  reform  movement  in  Phila- 
delphia has  enabled  him  to  describe  its  operations  with  true  perspective. — The  Editors. 


THERE  appeared  in  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly  "  for  October,  1 90 1,  an 
unvarnished  picture  of  "The  Ills 
of  Pennsylvania,"  Written  by  "  A  Penn- 
sylvanian,"  it  revealed  a  disgraceful  state 
of  public  affairs.  Many  Pennsylvanians 
already  were  familiar  with  the  situation, 
but  no  one  had  before  so  bluntly  told 
the  story.  "  Philadelphia  is  the  most 
native  bom  and  the  most  evil  large  city 
in  America.  In  the  long  run,  the  poli- 
tician is  a  correct  representative  of  the 
people.  If  Mr.  Quay  ever  reduces  the 
lessons  of  his  experience  into  a  Con- 
fucian book  of  maxims,  the  first  will  be, 
'  Every  man  has  his  price.'  For  car- 
load lots  f.  o.  b.  at  Baltimore  to  serve  as 
repeaters  in  Philadelphia,  $1  per  head ; 
for  a  respectable  business  man  and 
church  official  to  lend  the  dignity  of  his 
name  to  a  Quay  meeting,  a  reduced 
assessment  on  his  property  or  a  franchise 
to  a  company  of  which  he  is  a  director ; 
for  a  socially  ambitious  nouveau  riche, 
the  appointment  of  his  son  as  under- 
secretary of  a  foreign  legation,"  The 
article  was  widely  read  and  quoted,  but 
no  one  undertook  to  dispute  the  state- 
ments or  condone  our  ills  except  one 
Philadelphian.  This  erudite  historian 
fell  upon  the  author  with  his  antiquarian 
and  somewhat  rusty  pen,  proving  that 
his  cousin.  Senator  Quay,  was  descended 
from  Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  that  he  was 
the  peer  of  Webster  and  Clay,  and  there- 
fore there  were  no  ills.  This  judicial 
paper  was  interesting  but  not  conclusive. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  us  were  so 
prostrated  by  the  truth  of  the  charges 
made  against  us  that  we  saw  no  adequate 
answer  to  the  "  Pennsylvanian,"  and 
preserved  a  thoughtful  silence. 


We  are  now  relieved  of  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Quay,  and  that  his  example 
may  not  be  followed  is  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  this  Commonwealth.  The 
machine  that  Simon  Cameron  invented 
was  brought  to  such  perfection  by  the 
late  Senator  that  it  seemed  to  run 
itself,  or  at  most  a  few  pushes  on  the 
patronage  button,  a  decisive  conver- 
sation on  the  long-distance  telephone, 
or  a  tel^ram  from  Florida  kept  the 
machine  going.  This  wonderful  machine, 
furnished  ultimately  with  power  by  the 
reverence  in  Pennsylvania  for  all  things 
Republican,  was  operated  by  the  late 
Senator  without  noise,  very  little  bad 
odor,  and  no  jarring  sensation  to  the 
public  mind,  unless  some  untutored,  sim- 
ple-minded patriot  got  in  the  way  of  the 
operator.  Such  a  misguided  patriot  was 
silently,  secretly  despatched,  and  his 
body  hung  out  to  dry  on  the  political 
highway,  an  object-lesson  to  all  young 
men  with  political  ambitions.  For  three 
generations  no  man  could  achieve  an 
honorable  political  ambition.  He  must 
bow  the  knee  to  Baal.  There  have  been 
many  priests  of  Baal  in  these  three  gen- 
erations, I  will  cite  a  modem  instance. 
The  District  Attorney  of  Philadelphia, 
a  man  honorable  in  instinct  and  practice, 
elected  to  prosecute  evil-doers,  declared 
at  a  public  political  dinner  that  he  recog- 
nized his  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  politi- 
cal machine  that  elected  him,  and  when- 
ever the  issue  arose  bet^veen  his  duty 
to  the  people  and  his  gratitude  to  the 
machine  he  would  resign  his  office  rather 
than  injure  the  machine.  The  natural 
result  of  this  blighting  rule  of  Quayism 
became  apparent  to  every  thinking  man. 
"  Win  By  Pull "  was  the  motto  of  Penn- 
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sylvania  not  only  in  political  but  in  every 
walk  of  life.  An  indifEerence  to  civil 
duties,  a  spirit  of  nil  admirari,  hardened 
the  reader  of  political  scandals  in  the 
press,  until  he  came  to  regard  their  occur- 
rence as  a  matter  of  news  to  be  glanced 
at  after  the  more  absorbing  topics  of 
finance  and  athletics.  Any  reference  to 
such  scandal  provoked  only  the  cynical 
remark  that  it  was  the  game  of  politics. 
In  1904  the  Municipal  League,  after 
leading  many  forlorn  hopes  against  the 
intrenched  Organization,  gfave  up  the 
ghost,  but  in  dying  the  League  saluted 
a  new-bom  child  of  reform,  the  Commit- 
tee of  Seventy.  New  men  were  per- 
suaded to  organize  this  committee.  An 
excellent  "  plan  "  was  drawn  up  by  a 
small  committee  and  submitted  to  an 
enthusiastic  mass-meeting.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  "plan,"  an  executive 
committee  of  nine  was  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  new  movement  (a 
Quaker,  by  the  way),  and  a  still  hunt  for 
the  Seventy  began.  This  hunt  consumed 
weeks  of  time.  Many  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  effort,  and  many  would  give 
money.  They  agreed  that  the  political 
situation  was  deplorable,  but  a  refusal 
to  serve  was  the  general  conclusion. 
These  gentlemen  had  great  business  in- 
terests of  their  own,  or  they  had  duties 
to  great  corporationsi  or  they  were  coun- 
sel for  corporations,  or  they  were  owners 
of  real  estate.  There  was  a  very  gen- 
eral dread  of  what  would  happen  to  them 
if  they  were  identified  with  the  cause  of 
reform.  There  were,  however,  enough 
exceptions  to  this  rule  to  make  up  a  very 
respectable  company  of  seventy  citizens. 
The  financial  support  was  decidedly 
greater  than  the  League  had  ever  been 
able  to  obtain.  The  "  plan "  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  a  political  party 
as  the  last  resort,  but  by  the  irony  of 
fate  it  promptly  became  tiie  first.  The 
Committee  of  Seventy  became  sponsor 
for  the  City  party.  A  city  ticket  for  the 
minority  magistrates  and  ward  tickets 
for  Councilmen  were  nominated,  and 
their  names  placed  upon  the  ballot  by 
petition.  The  campaign  was  very  short. 
The  machine  took  the  scalps  of  the  City 
party  men  at  the  February  election  in 
true  Philadelphia  style.    The   machine 


leaders  had  a  little  fun  out  of  it,  how- 
ever, by  making  their  organization  do  a 
fancy  "stunt"  in  turning  over  to  the 
Democratic  minority  candidates  a  suffi- 
cient number  (about  50,000)  of  Repub- 
lican votes  to  insure  the  overthrow  of  the 
upstart  City  party.  The  leaders  then 
departed  in  their  private  cars  to  Florida. 
The  sense  of  power  and  the  love  of 
money  had  b^otten  in  the  leaders  a 
blind  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  poor 
old  public.  The  public  be — considered 
last,  to  put  it  mildly,  was  their  chronic 
attitude.  They  saw  a  golden  oppwrtunity 
for  their  own  pockets  in  forcing  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  (the 
lessee  of  the  city  gas  works)  and  the  ao- 
willing  and  unconsulted  public  to  con- 
summate a  bargain.  The  bargain  was 
altogether  in  favor  of  the  gas  company — 
the  people  to  pay  the  piper  until  1981, 
when  their  grandchildren  might  have  the 
works  again.  The  slumbering,  indiffer- 
ent public  suddenly  awoke  to  their  rights 
and  to  their  wrongs.  Ballot  frauds  had 
not  roused  them.  Protected  vice  had  not 
roused  them.  The  prosecution  against 
the  ballot  frauds,  manfully  undertaken 
by  the  Democratic  lawyers'  committee, 
stirred  the  people  very  little.  The  raids 
of  the  Law  and  Order  Society,  whose 
very  existence  was  a  satire  upon  the 
administration  of  our  city,  stirred  the 
people  somewhat ;  but  when  these  agen- 
cies for  a  better  order  of  affairs  failed 
to  rouse  the  easy-going  masses  of  our 
voters,  the  unexpected,  or  at  least  the 
unheroic,  happened.  In  the  classic  i^rase 
of  an  organization  ward  leader,  "Gas 
done  it"  The  sensitive  "  pocket  nerve  " 
was  touched,  and  the  people  became 
patriotic.  The  month  of  May,  1 90S,  will 
always  be  famous  in  Philadelphia  his- 
tory. Then  arose  a  continuous  per- 
formance upon  the  stag^^^f  public  affairs. 
The  curtain  rolled  down  on  the  farce  of 
many  years,  and  melodrama  held  the 
boards.  The  Mayor  had  been  cursed  b^ 
the  profane  on  one  hand,  and  prayed  for 
by  the  devout  on  the  other.  Answering 
the  prayers  of  the  devout,  he  suddenly 
became  the  hero  of  melodrama.  He 
dismissed  his  two  bad  Directors — Public 
Safety  and  Works.  The  bad  Directois 
were  turned  out  one  day  amid  great 
applause  of  the  populace.     The  next  day 
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they  were  in  office  again — ^helped  there, 
according  to  the  populace,  by  a  bad 
machine  judge.  The  very  next  day  they 
were  thrown  out  again,  this  time  by  the 
greatest  exponent  of  the  law — the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court — and  the 
good  Directors  reoccupied  the  seats  of 
the  mighty. 

After  enjoying  this  melodrama,  the 
audience  became  vindictive  and  demand- 
ed tragedy.  Put  the  rascals  in  jail  I 
Down  with  the  gang  I  cried  the  excited 
audience.  The  public  that  had  forgotten 
the  ballot  frauds,  that  had  condoned  the 
system  of  protected  vice,  now  demanded 
vengeance  for  the  sin  of  stealing.  The 
star  of  all  the  cast  appeared.  This 
mighty  tragedian  made  arrests  among 
the  grafters.  The  evil-doers  trembled. 
There  was  standing  room  only  in  the 
playhouse.  The  Mayor  was  cheered  by 
vast  crowds  of  admiring  citizens.  The 
staid  old  Quaker  city  was  turned  upside 
down.  The  Committee  of  Nine  called 
a  mass-meeting  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
to  protest  against  the  leasing  of  the  gas 
works.  The  resolutions  adopted  rang 
so  clear  a  challenge  to  the  deal  that  in 
a  few  days  the  hated  lease  was  with- 
drawn in  a  letter  of  the  President  of  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  to 
the  City  Councils,  affirming  his  belief, 
however,  in  the  blessings  of  the  lease  to 
the  people  of  Philadelphia.  Every  one 
was  delighted  excepting  the  very  bad 
city  leaders.  No  one  was  more  relieved 
than  the  Councilmen  who  had  been  be- 
tween the  devil  of  the  organization  and 
the  deep  sea  of  public  wrath.  Conserva- 
tive Philadelphia  had  become  radical  in 
what  seemed  to  be  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  A  boss-ridden  city,  "  corrupt  and 
contented,"  the  reproach  of  all  the  land, 
had  declared  a  new  independence. 

The  city  leaders  began  to  read  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  The  Republi- 
can City  Committee,  the  supreme  mas- 
ters of  all  our  political  fates,  was  in  dis- 
tress. They  had  nominated  a  select 
band  of  the  faithful  for  the  county 
offices,  but  after  the  outburst  of  popular 
wrath  over  the  gas  lease  the  leaders 
wished  to  improve  their  ticket.  Some 
of  their  candidates  flatly  refused  to  quit. 
In  this  awkward  situation  the  leaders 
turned  to  their  more  reputable  followers. 


Certain  members  of  the  Union  League 
Club,  who  either  confused  the  party  of 
Lincoln  with  the  party  of  Philadelphia 
contractors  or  hoped  to  gratify  some 
personal  ambition  by  obliging  the  puis- 
sant machine,  rescued  the  City  Committee 
from  their  predicament.  The  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  conferred  with  the  three 
most  sagacious  members  of  the  City  Com- 
mittee, and  after  much  united  effort  the 
whole  ticket,  so  unanimously  nominated 
a  few  months  before,  retired  in  favor  of  a 
brand-new  set  of  candidates,  irreproach- 
able in  personal  character.  Even  this 
highly  moral  ticket  did  not  appease  the 
righteous  indignation  of  the  people. 
With  gnim  determination  they  prepared 
for  the  struggle  in  November.  The  feeble 
foster-child  of  the  Committee  of  Seventy 
begantogrowandwaxstrong.  AUsummer 
long  the  City  party  leaders  were  at  work 
organizing  the  eleven  hundred  divisions 
of  the  forty-two  wards.  It  was  a  great 
task  for  amateurs,  but  the  volunteers  were 
many,  and  by  untiring  zeal,  high  intelli- 
gence, and  unselfish  devotion,  the  partial 
organization  of  February  was  completed 
throughout  the  city.  It  was  very  truly 
a  people's  party.  No  disgruntled  poli- 
tician dictated  its  policy.  The  people 
remembered  the  former  reform  parties 
wrecked  from  within  by  treacherous 
allies,  and  preferred  to  chance  blunders 
rather  than  to  be  betrayed  by  profes- 
sional politicians. 

A  successful  primary  election  was 
held  in  September.  Delegates  unin- 
structed  by  any  one  met  in  convention, 
and  after  a  full  and  free  discussion  nomi- 
nated their  choice  of  men  for  the  county 
offices.  It  was  a  new  and  inspiring 
spectacle  in  Philadelphia.  From  the 
convention  hall  the  delegates  marched 
in  procession  to  the  City  Hall.  The 
Mayor  pledged  himself  to  sup'port  the 
ticket,  and  the  campaign  began  in  ear- 
nest. Earnestness,  indeed,  is  the  best 
description  of  the  campaign.  The  speak- 
ers had  plenty  of  facts  to  tell  their  audi- 
ences, without  recourse  to  things  amus- 
ing. It  was  a  plain  question  of  morals, 
and  no  time  for  campaign  humor.  The 
newspapers,  with  one  lonely  exception, 
supported  the  party  of  the  people  vigor- 
ously, and  no  man  who  could  read  or 
who  would  think  was  left  in  doubt  con- 
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ceming  the  questions  at  stake.  Before 
the  actual  campaign  and  during  its  prog- 
ress the  attorney  for  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  was  prosecuting  election  frauds 
of  the  February  election,  until  the  Dis- 
trict Attorney's  office  had  a  file  of  some 
ninety  cases  for  trial. 

The  progress  of  the  campaign  seemed 
marked  by  the  hand  of  Providence. 
The  machine  leaders  made  all  the  blun- 
ders. A  strange  fatality  attended  their 
efforts  to  arrest  the  tide  of  public  opin- 
ion. Their  huge  signboards  and  their 
huge  advertising  spaces  in  all  the  news- 
papers were  devoted  to  their  only  argu- 
ment, viz. :  Wanamaker  and  Gordon  are 
back  of  the  Mayor ;  Wanamaker  is  a 
disappointed  reformer,  Gordon  wants  to 
put  us  all  in  jail :  don't  let  Wanamaker 
and  Gordon  run  this  town.  That  was 
all  they  had  to  say,  and  it  cost  them 
thousands  of  dollars  to  spread  this  pre- 
cious truth  among  the  heathen  voters. 
The  money  paid  to  the  "  North  Ameri- 
can "  for  this  advertising  was  presented 
by  that  newspaper  to  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  po- 
litical criminals.  The  money  paid  to 
the  "  Record  "  for  the  machine  advertis- 
ing was  presented  by  that  newspaper  to 
the  Home  for  Incurables,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  hopelessly  tainted.  The 
"  Press  "  declined  absolutely  to  receive 
any  of  the  machine  advertisements. 
Another  fiasco  was  the  effort  of  the 
Councilmanic  Investigation  Committee 
to  lift  the  lid  of  police  scandal  and  show 
the  Mayor  and  his  new  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  in  their  true  and  awful  light. 
At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee 
the  Superintendent  of  Police  was  called 
upon  to  testify,  and,  to  the  consternation 
of  the  probers,  told  the  story  of  police 
scandal  under  the  former  machine  Di- 
rector. As  they  say  in  France,  "  it  was 
to  laugh."  A  more  lame  and  impotent 
attempt  at  investigation  has  rarely  been 
seen. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  City  party 
leaders  made  no  mistakes  of  any  mo- 
ment. One  or  two  speakers  made  rash 
statements  in  the  heat  of  the  campaign, 
and  one  machine  real  estate  operator 
struck  back.  The  real  estate  man  ar- 
rested the  speaker,  a  City  party  candi- 
date, and  at  the  hearing  proved  himself 


technically    rig^t,  but    morally   wrong. 
The   speidcer  was  discharged,  and  the 
real  estate  man  injured  his  reputation. 
Another  speaker  reflected  upon  the  loy- 
alty of  the  chief  of  the  highway  bureau 
to  the  Mayor,  and  said  that  he  ou^t 
either  to  be  loyal  or  to  resign.     The  man 
resigned;  the  speaker  was  accused  of 
promoting  the  spoils  system  of  politics. 
These  were  the  merest  ripples  on  the 
stream  of  public  opinion  flowing  swiftly 
towards  the  support  of  the  City  party  at 
the  polls.    The  very  fact  that  during  the 
siunmer  55,000  illegal  names  had  been 
stricken  from  the  lists  of  voters  encour- 
aged the  great  delinquent  vote  to  go  to 
the  polls  to  rebuke  such  wholesale  cor- 
ruption of  the  suffrage.    Three  assessors 
guilty  of  this  fraud  were  already  in  jail, 
and    several    more    under    indictment 
Many  citizens  voted  for  the  first  time  in 
years  excepting  at  Presidential  elections. 
Politics  became  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  men   wherever  they  were   gathered 
together.     No  matter  what    topic   was 
under  discussion,  the  subject  was  bound 
to  give  way  to  the  question  of  the  hour. 
In  clubs,  on  the  street,  at  dinner-tables, 
where  before  few  ventured  to  introduce 
so  hopeless  and  altogether  disagreeable 
a  subject,  politics  now  became  the  fash- 
ion.    Old  friendships   were   sometimes 
strained  under  a  difference  of  political 
opinion.     The  clergy  preached  political 
sermons.    The  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania 
actually  wrote  a  political  prayer.     The 
women  formed  a  committee  to  aid  the 
City  party,  opened  headquarters,    and 
carried  on  a  vigorous  and  effective  cam- 
paign.    In  many  wards  the  women  or- 
ganized and  addressed  political  meetings 
of  women  and  even  of  the  voters  them- 
selves.   They  canvassed  doubtful  divis- 
ions, ringing  door-bells,  and  buttonholing 
many  an  unwary  voter  who  walked  the 
streets.     Campaign  songs  were  written, 
campaign  poetry  (inchni^ng  an  excellent 
sonnet)  composed,  and  at  least  one  City 
party  march  published.    No  darkest  spot 
in  Africa  ever  saw  so  many  tracts  as 
Philadelphia  saw  in  those  energetic  days. 
As  election  day  approached  the  ten- 
sion became  very  marked.     Fears    of 
bloodshed  were  expressed  by  conserva- 
tive citizens.     Rumors  flew  thick  in  d>e 
overcharged   political   atmosphere.     At 
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last  the  great  day  dawned,  a  perfect  day, 
dry  and  warm,  and  the  actual  struggle 
began.  An  enormous  vote  was  polled 
in  the  early  morning  hours.  Trouble  at 
the  polls  occurred  in  comparatively  few 
divisions.  In  every  tough  district  the 
polls  were  guarded  not  only  by  extra 
patrolmen,  but  also  by  special  policemen 
sworn  in  for  the  day.  These  specials 
were  citizens,  rich  and  poor,  old  and 
young,  in  many  instances  college  stu- 
dents. Each  special  wore  a  big  police 
badge  and  carried  a  colossal  club.  In 
the  v*ry  tough  wards  mounted  police 
patrolled  the  streets.  The  city  adminis- 
tratioh  was  taking  no  chances.  There 
were  ikiany  arrests,  a  few  unjustifiable 
ones.  The  patrol-wagons  brought  to 
the  City  Hall  load  after  load  of  prisoners, 
and,  ariving  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
City  Hall,  discharged  their  loads  into 
the  cells  amid  the  cheering,  hooting,  and 
howling  of  a  mob  of  citizens  delighted 
that  the  tables  had  been  turned  upon 
the  old,  arrogant "  gang."  By  afternoon 
the  victory  had  been  won,  and  before 
the  polls  closed  the  machine  leaders 
acknowledged  defeat.  That  night  crowds 
of    triiunphant    citizens     marched    the 


streets  cheering  their  successful  candi- 
dates and  singing  "  Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers."  The  united  forces  of  reform 
had  swept  the  machine  out  of  business 
with  a  majority  of  over  forty-three  thou- 
sand (43,309  by  the  official  count)  votes. 
In  the  State  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  Treasurer  had  won.  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania  had  struck  the  first 
blow  for  common  honesty  in  high  places. 
Tuesday,  November  7,  1905,  marks 
the  downfall  of  the  oligarchy  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  so-called  leaders  no  longer 
lead.  The  invincible  "  Organization  " 
has  been  shattered  by  the  uprising  of 
the  plain  people.  David  has  slain  Go- 
liath. Elijah  has  called  upon  the  God 
of  Israel,  and  the  priests  of  Baal  are 
slain.  "  Practical  "  politics  are  to-day 
no  longer  practical  in  this  most  American 
city  of  the  United  States.  What  the 
future  has  in  store  no  prophet  can  foretell. 
Elijah  may  cast  his  mantle  of  political 
power  up)on  some  unworthy  Elisha,  but 
to-day  Philadelphia  challenges  the  admi- 
ration of  all  the  cities  of  the  land  and 
shines  like  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty 
world  for  the  hope  of  every  lover  of 
democracy  and  popular  government. 


The  Jerome  Campaign   Club 

By  Moses  Ely 


LAST  August,  when  District  Attor- 
ney Jerome  made  his  Declaration 
of  Independence,  there, was  living 
down  on  Staten  Island  a  colony  of  young 
lawyers  and  business  men  which  included 
some  of  his  assistants.  After  the  politi- 
cal parties  had  refused  to  nominate  Mr. 
Jerome,  a  group  of  these  young  men 
asked  themselves  what  they  might  do  to 
help  him  in  his  fight  against  boss  rule. 
The  result  of  some  earnest  planning  was 
the  organization  of  the  Jerome  Campaign 
Club,  and  the  offering  of  its  services  to  the 
Jerome  forces  for  any  use  whatsoever. 

The  needs  of  Mr.  Jerome's  campaign 
were  money  and  some  means  of  holding 
the  votes  he  won  and  of  making  sure 
they  were  counted  on  election  day.  At 
die  time  of  his  Carnegie  Hall  speech,  at 
the  opening  of  his  campaign,  he  had  no 
money  and  he  had  no  organization.  Three 


weeks  later,  on  election  day,  his  campaign- 
ers had  enough  money  to  meet  all  legiti- 
mate requirements,  and  he  had  an  organ- 
ization which  made  sure  that  every  vote 
cast  for  him  was  counted.  When  the 
Jerome  Campaign  Club  came  forward, 
measures  had  already  been  adopted  to 
provide  for  funds,  and  the  Committee 
on  Speakers  of  the  Citizens'  Union,  with 
its  chairman,  who  had  already  been 
through  two  hot  fights,  was  taking  care 
of  outdoor  and  indoor  meetings.  To 
the  club,  therefore,  was  turned  over  the 
duty  of  enlisting  watchers  for  election 
day  and  also  of  giving  general  help  dur- 
ing the  campaign  wherever  it  might  be 
needed.  Jerome's  Campaign  Committee 
appointed  as  chairman  of  its  Committee 
on  Watchers  the  organizer  and  president 
of  the  Club,  and  with  this,  its  only  offi- 
cial standing,  the  Club  set  itself  to  work. 
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It  opened  its  own  headquarters  in  the 
dining-room  of  a  hotel,  and  divided  its 
committee-rooms  from  one  another  by 
white  muslin  tacked  on  wooden  frames. 

The  first  great  need  was  to  get  hold 
of  men  who  could  give  up  their  time 
before  election.  As  Jerome  had  been 
nominated  by  a  petition  of  the  voters 
themselves,  there  was  a  list  of  ten  thou- 
sand Jerome  nominators,  with  their 
addresses,  to  begin  with.  Letters  were 
sent  to  them  all,  urging  them  to  come 
forward.  Men  went  to  the  meetings 
where  Mr.  Jerome  was  to  speak,  and 
they  arranged  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  that  he  would  ask  volunteers  to 
hand  in  their  names  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  All  these  announcements  had 
to  be  made  before  Jerome  came,  for  after 
he  appeared  on  the  platform  the  crowd 
would  listen  to  no  one  else.  When  he 
had  finished  and  left,  the  meeting  was 
over.  Many  good  workers  were  secured 
in  this  way.  One  man  said  he  was 
already  speaking  from  a  truck  which  he 
was  paying  for  himself,  and  he  was  ready 
to  contribute  money,  but  "  if  there  is 
anything  more  that  you  want,  please  put 
me  down."  A  mechanic  said,  "  Put  me 
down,  and  my  three  sons  too.  Jerome 
arrested  a  man  who  hit  me  last  winter. 
The  police  court  would  not  give  me  a 
warrant  because  he  was  a  Tammany 
worker,  but  Jerome  got  him  all  right." 
A  wife  took  care  of  a  third  man,  and  he 
signed  where  she  told  him.  Then  she 
wanted  to  know  what  she  could  do. 

The  next  night,  at  the  farthest  end  of 
the  city,  the  announcement  by  a  speaker 
that  Jerome  was  as  sure  of  election  as 
his  friend  McClellan  was  the  cause  of 
an  outburst  of  cheers  for  Hearst,  and 
then  a  counter  demonstration  for  Ivins 
and  McClellan.  When  quiet  was  finally 
restored,  a  voice  bellowed,  "  Tell  us  about 
Jerome ;  that's  what  we're  here  for." 
And  after  that  meeting  followers  of  all 
three  candidates  for  Mayor  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  work  for  Jerome.  Then  the 
Bohemians  had  their  turn.  They  asked 
for  sample  ballots,  that  they  might  explain 
in  their  own  tongue  how  the  vote  for 
District  Attorney  .should  be  cast. 

Meantime  the  work  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Club  had  far  outgrown  what 
its  oi;ganizers  had  planned.     As  the  cry 


for  Jerome  grew  and  grew,  and  men  came 
forward  willing  and  eager  to  help,  the 
Club  found  itself  unable  to  meet  all  the 
calls  made  upon  it.  Besides,  something 
was  needed  closer  to  the  people  to  hold 
them  and  to  encourage  them  in  theiradher- 
ence.  Local  headquarters  in  the  various 
Assembly  Districts  were  necessary.  So 
a  new  committee  on  organization  was 
formed  to  co-operate  with  the  existing 
committee  on  organization  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Union,  and  a  Republican  County 
Committeeman  who  had  resigned  to  help 
in  Jerome's  campaign  was  put  at  its 
head.  The  Citizens'  Union  already  had 
district  leaders  in  all  but  eight  of  the 
Assembly  Districts,  and  five  days  later 
these  vacancies  were  filled.  On  election 
day,  in  every  one  of  the  thirty-five  Assem- 
bly Districts  of  New  York  County — forthe 
District  Attorney  is  a  county,  not  a  city, 
officer — ^there  was  an  Assembly  District 
leader,  with  a  captain  at  practically  all  of 
the  eleven  hundred  odd  polling-booths. 

Closely  allied  with  the  Committee  on 
Organization  was  the  Committee  on 
Canvassers.  Here  the  Club  placed  it- 
self under  the  old  Citizens*  Union  Com- 
mittee. Here  again  the  Jerome  nomi- 
nators were  called  upon,  and,  also  taJdng 
whatever  other  names  it  could  find,  the 
Committee  asked  for  men  to  canvass 
their  neighborhoods  for  the  Jerome  vote, 
and  to  report  to  the  local  organizations. 
It  also  distributed  among  its  men  hun- 
dreds of  the  sample  ballots — printed  in 
English,  Hebrew,  Italian,  and  German — 
which  sho)|ved  a  man  clearly  how,  under 
our  complicated  election  law,  he  could 
legally  split  his  ballot.  No  work  could 
have  been  more  important  For  Jerome 
had  an  emblem  and  a  column  on  the 
ballot  for  himself,  and  unless  a  man 
wanted  to  vote  for  Jerome  only,  every 
ballot  cast  for  him  would  be  a  "  split 
vote." 

As  election  day  drew  nearer,  the  work 
became  more  and  more  subordinated  to 
the  need  for  watchers  at  the  polls.  Each 
candidate  or  group  of  candidates  is  by 
law  entitled  to  have  two  watchers  within 
the  guard  rail,  beside  the  ballot-boxes. 
Their  duties  are  to  keep  track  of  the 
voting  during  the  day,  to  challenge 
illegal  voters,  and,  most  irtlportant  of 
all,  to  watch  the  count  and  secure  a  fair 
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one.  With  Jerome  running  against  the 
field,  it  was  extremely  important  that  he 
should  have  his  own  men  at  the  polls. 
The  duty  of  providing  watchers  ordi- 
narily falls  upon  the  local  organization 
of  a  party ;  but  these  local  organizations 
as  they  had  been  built  up  had,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances,  done  all  they  could. 
So  this  work  fell  upon  the  central  Com- 
mittee. They  wanted  t«'enty-five  hun- 
dred men,  and  had  but  three  weeks  in 
which  to  find  them.  Every  day  the 
papers  sent  out  the  calls,  every  night 
from  the  platforms  men  were  asked  to 
give  up  the  day;  the  Club  lists  were 
used  to  give  addresses  to  the  stenog- 
raphers; the  enthusiasts  begged  every 
man  they  knew,  or  had  spoken  to,  or 
even  smiled  at,  to  volunteer.  Ten  days 
before  election  the  names  began  to  come 
in,  but  on  Monday  morning,  the  day 
before  election,  the  list  was  still  three 
hundred  short  of  completion. 

Watching  the  polls  is  no  joke  for  any 
one.  You  reach  the  election  district  to 
which  you  have  been  assigned  before 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  watch  the 
inspectors  close  and  seal  the  box.  When 
you  want  your  lunch,  the  voting  proves 
brisker;  and,  finally,  you  live  through 
until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  with 
only  a  sandwich  or  two  for  nourishment. 
At  five  the  count  begins,  and  if  the  in- 
spectors are  slow  or  stupid  or  many 
ballots  have  to  be  discussed,  it  is  some- 
times two  or  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing before  you  get  home.  Watchers  for 
political  parties  earn  $5  on  election  day. 
Only  a  few  asked  the  Club  for  money, 
however,  and  those  were  told  that  all 
who  were  helping  Jerome  were  giving 
what  they  could,  either  their  time  or 
their  money.  With  that  understanding 
they  came.  At  the  lunch  hour  and  in 
the  evenings  the  Club's  facilities  were 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  A  Polish  editor 
said  he  had  been  printing  the  sample 
ballots  with  directions  to  his  people,  and 
he  wanted  to  do  more.  So  he  went 
over  the  map  of  the  East  Side  until  he 
had  picked  out  a  polling-place  in  the 
thick  of  his  own  people.  A  Stock  Ex- 
change member  living  in  one  of  our 
largest  hotels  said  he  would  go  anywhere 
in  the  city,  and  was  sent  down  on  Mad- 
ison Street  on  the  lower  East  Side.     Be- 


fore he  left  with  his  assignment  he  gave 
twenty  dollars  for  the  campaign  funds. 
The  same  evening  another  man  came 
in  who  could  not  afford  to  give  up 
election  day,  and  he  was  sorry  that 
his  dollar  could  not  be  more.  An- 
other man  confided  to  the  chairman 
that  he  had  just  had  a  new  engine 
put  in  his  motor-boat,  and  election  day 
would  probably  be  his  last  chance  to 
try  it,  but  he  couldn't  go.  A  day  or 
two  later  he  brought  in  a  second  man 
who  agreed  to  help  him  at  his  district 
About  ten  o'clock  on  Monday  evening, 
and  just  as  the  rush  was  letting  up,  there 
came  crowding  in  twenty  nien  from 
Princeton  and  Yale,  who  wanted  to  be 
put  where  there  was  something  doing. 
One  man  came  up  from  Washington  on 
the  midnight  train  on  Monday,  and  hoped 
he  might  get  through  to  take  the  midnight 
train  on  Tuesday  for  home.  One  Orange 
man  spent  Monday  night  at  the  Astor 
House.  Several  came  from  along  the 
river  and  many  from  Brooklyn.  Almost 
every  man  you  had  known  at  college 
and  the  law  school  had  his  name  down 
at  the  end  of  the  three  weeks.  On  elec- 
tion day  the  Committee  on  Watchers 
had  at  least  one  man  in  every  one  of  the 
eleven  hundred  odd  election  districts  in 
the  county,  and  in  every  district  where 
it  expected  trouble  it  had  two.  The 
watchers  knew  the  election  law,  because 
for  a  week  before  election  every  night  a 
lecture  on  the  duties  of  watchers  was 
given  at  Berkeley  Lyceum,  and  when 
they  came  back  to  headquarters  on 
Tuesday  night  several  had  exciting  re- 
ports to  make.  One  man  had  a  black 
eye ;  and  another  said  that  "  a  Tanunany 
watcher  went  into  the  booth  with  some 
of  the  voters,  and  after  he  had  done  it  a 
couple  of  times,  I  said  I  would  not  stand 
on  technicalities,  and  I  went  in  too. 
Then  the  cop  fired  us  both  out."  There 
was  also  at  headquarters  a  reserve 
force  of  one  hundred  men  ready  to  go 
wherever  needed.  Further,  each  elec- 
tion district  had  its  own  local  captain, 
and  the  Assembly  District  leader  was 
at  his  headquarters  to  act  in  case  of 
emeigency.  Then,  again,  the  whole  coun- 
ty was  covered  by  a  patrol  sent  out  in 
cabs  and  automobiles  in  the  outlying 
districts,  who  visited  each  polling-place 
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at  least  twice  during  the  day.  Their 
duty  was  to  equalize  watches,  to  report 
vacancies  in  watchers  to  headquarters 
or  in  captains  to  the  Assembly  leaders, 
call  for  help  if  it  should  be  needed,  and 
in  all  ways  see  that  the  volunteer  army 
was  doing  its  work.  Perhaps  my  own 
patrol  is  typical  of  them  all.  In  the 
rooming,  when  I  was  in  a  hurry,  I  was 
stared  at  by  police  and  inspectors,  and 
my  driver  was  asked  if  I  was  not  Jerome. 
At  one  polling-place  the  boys  were  sure 
enough  of  it  to  follow  us  for  two  blocks, 
cheering  madly.  But  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  had  more  time,  I  held  a  small 


reception ;  every  one  wanted  to  know 
what  I  had  heard  and  seen  on  my  rounds ; 
the  different  watchers  had  been  discuss- 
ing how  certain  votes  should  be  counted 
and  wanted  my  opinion ;  and  in  some 
instances  not  only  our  men  but  the  whole 
board  of  inspectors  accepted  my  reading 
of  the  law. 

Then,  after  the  suspense  of  the  eariy 
evening,  came  the  news  that  Jerome  had 
won,  and  the  Tammany  lawyer  was  wrong 
vrho,  three  weeks  before,  had  said  that 
there  would  be  a  lot  of  "  Hurrah,  bojrs  I" 
over  Jerome,  but  he  could  not  win 
because  he  had  no  organization. 


The  Troubles  of  the  New  Congressman 

By  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien 


HOW  to  make  "book-learning" 
attractive  has  long  been  the  aim 
of  our  educators.  Some  way  of 
making  the  National  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives attractive  to  its  younger  mem- 
bers must  be  devised  if  that  body  is  to 
retain  the  services  of  the  best  men  who 
get  there.  In  the  voluntary  withdrawal 
of  members  after  two  or  three  terms  of 
service,  and  before  they  have  reached 
any  place  of  real  usefulness,  may  be 
found  a  defect  in  our  mechanism  of  gov- 
ernment which  invites  serious  attention. 

Ex-President  Cleveland  tells  the  story 
of  a  Representative  who,  on  his  first 
day  of  service,  asked  himself  in  con- 
gratulatory introspection,  "  How  in  the 
world  did  /ever  get  here  ?"  Twenty-four 
hours  later,  bewildered  by  so  many  asso- 
ciates, the  question  that  puzzled  him  was, 
"  How  did  all  these  other  fellows  ever 
get  here  ?"  Seen  from  the  home  point 
of  view,  a  position  in  the  National  House 
looks  large  ;  it  appears  small  at  the  Wash- 
ington end.  Several  influences  contribute 
in  this  direction. 

Many  strong  men  would  put  up  with 
the  inadequate  Congfressional  salary  of 
$5,000  (which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
a  Senator)  if  they  could  feel  that  their 
work  in  die  House  was  of  such  history- 
making  importance  as  to  justify  some 
personal  sacrifice.  But  when  they  find 
that,  for  several  years  at  least,  the  most 
they  can  do  is  to  distribute  garden  seeds. 


recommend  fourth-class  postmasters 
(usually  to  their  Senators),  and  go  to  the 
Post-Office  Department  to  beg  for  the 
establishment  of  a  few  new  rural  free- 
delivery  routes,  they  lose  enthusiasm. 
It  is  also  their  privil^e  in  the  House  to 
vote  with  their  party  at  the  hour  which 
the  Committee  on  Rules  names  for  that 
purpose,  on  such  proposals  only  as  this 
same  Committee,  dominated  by  the 
Speaker,  is  willing  to  have  come  up,  and 
usually  without  amendment. 

But  why  cannot  work  in  the  House  be 
important  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  A 
fundamental  source  of  trouble  lies  in  the 
present  size  of  that  body.  Even  this 
country  is  not  big  enough  to  keep  three 
hundred  and  eighty- six  real  statesmen 
steadily  engrossed  in  the  settlement  and 
disposal  of  great  questions.  They  would 
then  make  more  decisions  than  are 
recorded  in  the  annual  three  days'  session 
of  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  New 
legislation,  aside  from  the  routine  appro- 
priations, should  be  added  to  the  statute- 
books  only  after  great  deUberation,  and 
a  small  group  can  do  this  better  than  a 
mass-meeting. 

The  size  of  the  House  is  the  reasoo 
always  assigned  for  the  code  of  ruks 
which  concentrates  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  old  members.  And  why  is  the 
House  so  large?  Because  the  absurd 
practice  has  grown  up  of  making  the 
apportionment  after  each  census  in  such 
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a  way  that  no  State  will  lose  representa- 
tion. If  the  most  slowly  growing  State 
b  to  hold  its  quota,  on  a  population 
basis,  the  rapidly  growing  States  must 
swell  the  total  membership.  Maine 
served  as  pace-maker  after  the  last  appor- 
tionment To  the  House  of  the  nineties, 
containing  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
members,  Maine  contributed  four;  the 
largest  ratio  which  would  save  her  that 
number  in  1901,  even  by  accepting  a 
majority  fraction  for  the  last  man, 
meant  the  present  total  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty-six.  This  was  reached  under 
the  Burleigh  Bill. 

The  size  of  the  House  and  the  size  of 
its  average  member  vary  in  inverse  ratio. 
Until  some  Congressional  leader  arises 
with  the  nerve  to  say  that  two  hundred 
members  would  make  a  good  working 
body,  adjusting' the  ratio  of  population 
accordingly,  the  disillusionment  which 
Washington  brings  to  the  new  Congress- 
man will  go  on.  The  shifting  of  the 
center  of  National  power  gives, the  older 
States  an  unpleasant  sensation,  but  one 
that  is  obscured  if  they  are  allowed  to 
retain  the  number  of  districts  to  which 
they  have  become  accustomed.  The  last 
census  was  notable,  too,  for  the  relative- 
ly small  western  movement  of  population. 
The  factory  cities  of  the  East  and  the 
Great  Lake  ports  had  in  that  decade 
pushed  forward  most  rapidly. 

The  difficulty  which  a  new  member 
finds  in  getting  the  House  to  listen  to 
him  when  he  attempts  to  speak  is  a 
serious  discouragement  to  many  aspi- 
rants for  distinction.  With  a  five  hours' 
session  nearly  every  day,  Congress  loses 
that  appetite  for  oratory  for  its  own  sake 
which  characterizes  a  Populist  conven- 
tion. The  presence  of  the  desks,  unlike 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  where 
members  can  do  little  except  Usten,  puts 
a  premium  upon  inattentiveness.  It  is 
a  good  place  to  go  over  one's  corre- 
spondence or  to  scan  the  home  papers. 
Nor  should  any  member  be  expected  to 
listen  to  his  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  associates  with  that  scrutiny  which 
would  befit  a  judge  in  a  declamation 
prize  contest  at  the  home  high  school. 

Several  years  ago  a  group  of  first-term 
members  decided,  half  in  fun,  that  they 
would  bring  about  a  reform  by  organ- 


izing themselves  into  what  was  appro- 
priately named  "The  Tantalus  Club." 
The  first  of  their  members  who  obtained 
the  floor  for  a  set  speech — and  he  would 
ordinarily  have  looked  out  upon  a  few 
statesmen  bending  drearily  over  their 
desks — ^found  his  fellow  club  members, 
by  previous  arrangement,  gathering  about 
him  to  listen  with  painful  attention  to 
every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips.  They 
frequently  interrupted  him  with  tumultu- 
ous applause.  Since  new  members  com- 
prise a  third  of  the  House,  their  demon- 
stration soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  older  members,  who  did  not,  however, 
notice  the  peculiar  composition  of  the 
listening  g^'oup.  Their  example  was 
somewhat  contagious. 

Members  who  strayed  into  the  cham- 
ber thought  something  must  be  going 
on,  and  they  stayed  to  discover  what  it 
was.  When  the  Tantalus  orator  con- 
cluded, his  associates  formed  a  proces- 
sion to  shake  his  hand — ^something  which 
marks  a  notable  triumph.  It  was  the 
boast  of  the  Tantalus  men,  some  of  whom 
maintained  the  line  by  passing  several 
times  on  this  felicitating  errand,  that  they 
"  fooled  the  old  members  "  into  thinking 
the  outburst  genuinely  spontaneous. 
Even  Sereno  Payne,  the  floor  leader, 
and  many  other  "  old-timers,"  paddled 
into  the  procession  too,  extending  con- 
gratulations to  the  new  member.  The 
hired  mourners  of  antiquity  had  been 
outdone  1 

The  new  member  takes  up  residence 
in  Washington,  where  he  must  Uve  ap- 
proximately half  the  time.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  American  capital  it  was  a 
great  city  for  boarding-houses  and  small 
hotels,  and,  if  tradition  is  correct,  of  very 
poor  ones.  The  city  was  so  unattractive 
that  everybody  stayed  in  it  the  shortest 
possible  time — a  discouragement  to  the 
establishment  of  private  homes.  But 
after  the  war,  and  as  Washington  became 
rated  as  an  ideal  place  of  residence, 
members  to  a  greater  extent  set  up 
households  there,  either  in  owned  or 
rented  dwellings,  where  they  remained 
often  longer  than  the  Congressional 
season.  This  begins  the  first  Monday 
in  December  and  runs  till  March  4  on 
the  odd-numbered  years,  and  until  some 
time  in  May,  June,  or  July  on  the  even- 
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numbered  or  "  long  session  years."  The 
present  session  is  one  of  this  latter  kind. 

Some  subsidence  in  the  tendency  to 
establish  private  homes  in  Washington 
is  now  noticeable,  due  to  the  rising 
standards  of  living  without  correspond- 
ing increase  in  salary.  Unless  a  Con- 
gressman possesses  a  private  fortune,  he 
is  confronted  with  something  of  a  finan- 
cial problem.  He  must  keep  up  an 
establishment  at  home  as  well  as  in 
Washington,  which  is  now  one  of  the 
most  expensive  of  American  cities.  Per- 
sonal finances  probably  prove  to  half  the 
members  a  subject  almost  as  pressing  in 
interest  as  the  condition  of  the  National 
exchequer,  with  which  they  have  only 
remote  relations. 

The  small  salary  is  driving  out  of 
Congress  an  increasing  number  of  useful 
men  who,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  with 
growing  families,  cannot  afford  to  stay. 
Congressman  Knox,  of  Massachusetts, 
after  he  had  received  visits  one  morning 
from  a  number  of  constituents,  nearly  all 
of  whom  needed  pecuniary  assistance, 
made  this  observation :  "  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  the  proper  place  for 
either  of  two  classes  of  men — those  who 
are  so  rich  that  they  can  respond  cheer- 
fully to  the  requests  of  every  charitable 
organization,  political  club,  Grand  Army 
post,  or  church  improvement  enterprise 
in  the  district  without,  feeling  the  drain 
in  the  least ;  and,  second,  those  who  are 
so  poor  that  the  meanest  beggar  would 
not  waste  time  trying  to  extort  anything 
from  them.  For  a  man  who  belongs  to 
neither  of  these  classes — who,  like  myself, 
is  in  between  the  two — Congress  is  no 
place." 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Representative 
Ketcham,  of  New  York,  who  is  hard  of 
hearing.  One  day  a  stranded  constitu- 
ent presented  himself  at  the  door  of  the 
House,  asking  for  ten  dollars  with  which 
to  get  back  to  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson. 
"  What  did  you  say  ?"  answered  the 
Congressman. 

"  I  asked  if  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  let  me  have  twenty  dollars  to  help  me 
get  to  my  home  in  your  district,  for  I 
have  had  ^eat  misfortunes — " 

"  You  said  ten  dollars  a  moment  ago," 
broke  in  the  venerable  member,  showing 
the  diplomatic  uses  which  a  physical 


infirmity  may  serve,  under  the  mounting 
aspirations  of  the  thrifty  constituent. 

Congress  provides  each  member  with 
$1,200  a  year  for  clerical  assistance. 
Those  who  are  chairmen  of  committees 
get  much  more,  but  this  minimum  all 
members  have  at  their  disposal.  Occa- 
sionally a  man  is  "  close  "  enough  to  get 
his  clerical  work  done  in  his  own  family, 
by  wife  or  a  daughter,  thus  directing  the 
greater  part  of  this  sum  into  the  family 
revenues.  But  this  is  poor  economy, 
and  the  average  Congressman,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  spends  more  for  clerical  assist- 
ance tiian  he  receives  from  Uncle  Sam. 

The  Congressional  secretary,  as  the 
regular  clerk  is  called,  has  become  a 
great  institution ;  he  not  only  takes 
much  of  the  disagreeable  work  from  the 
shoulders  of  his  chief,  but  he  does  many 
things  that  the  chief  cannot,  and  often 
proves  so  comprehensively  useful  that 
the  Congressman  wonders  why  the  dis- 
trict needs  any  other  representative  in 
Washington.  To  "  run  the  Departments  " 
and  attend  to  the  correspondence  are 
highly  important  services. 

The  United  States  Government  gives 
away  a  great  many  things  on  the  Con- 
gressional quota  system,  like  garden  and 
flower  seeds  in  the  name  of  scientific 
agriculture,  and  publications  of  various 
sorts — books  and  maps  and  reports.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  secretary  to  see 
that  the  constituents  are  remembered, 
every  one,  if  possible,  during  a  two  years' 
term,  with  something  that  is  moderately 
useful,  at  least  "  considering  the  price." 
The  city  district  secretary  trades  alfalfa 
seeds  with  a  country  member's  assistant 
for  something  which  an  urban  constit- 
uency can  be  induced  to  absorb.  The 
clearing-house  of  these  favors  affords  an 
interesting  exhibit  in  local  tastes.  The 
rural  clergy  of  certain  States  have  a  de- 
cided appetite  for  the  bound  volumes  of 
eulogy  pronounced  over  each  member 
who  dies  in  office ;  these  are  distributed 
among  the  members  by  quota.  To  a 
Wall  Street  broker  the  receipt  of  such  a 
book,  detailing  the  virtues  of  a  stranger, 
would  not  be  regarded  as  highly  desir- 
able, but  to  men  who  are  sorely  pressed 
for  "  something  new  in  funeral  sermons  " 
they  prove  most  welcome.  The  facile 
secretary,  rivaling  the  m^i^a]   Santa 
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Claus  of  his  boyhood,  picks  out  for  the 
constituents  of  his  chief  something  that 
they  will  each  appreciate. 

Every  new  Congressman  is  confronted 
with  all  the  unsatisfied  aspirants  for 
pensions  lurking  among  the  voters  of 
his  district.  Those  who  have  long  been 
unable  to  get  their  claims  recognized 
take  a  new  start  whenever  a  new  Repre- 
sentative goes  to  Washington,  just  as 
does  the  chronic  invalid  when  a  new 
physician  arrives  in  town.  He  goes  to 
the  Pension  Office,  or  sends  his  secre- 
tary, and  ascertains  the  reason  for  the 
applicant's  past  failures.  If  the  case 
seems  especially  meritorious  on  grounds 
of  equity,  where  it  is  deficient  in  law,  he 
may  get  a  private  act  passed,  for  a 
certain  number  of  these  are  allowed  to 
each  member  of  Congpress  per  term,  and 
he  is  supposed  to  pick  out  for  this  bounty 
the  most  meritorious  cases  which  the 
general  laws  do  not  reach.  He  never 
likes  to  have  it  known  that  such  a  quota 
system  exists ;  it  narrows  the  shoulders 
of  the  "  committee,"  upon  which  failures 
could  otherwise  be  loaded. 

The  member  who  persuades  his  con- 
stituents to  renominate  him  and  re-elect 
him  several  times  will  gradually  find 
himself  one  of  the  real  leaders  of  the 
House.  He  must  stand  well  with  his 
party  to  be  nominated,  and  his  party 
must  stand  well  with  the  whole  voting 
body  for  him  to  be  elected — a  double  test, 
but  one  which  most  carefully  behaved 
men  can  pass.  The  incoming  Congress 
is  notable  for  the.  small  proportion  of 
new  men ;  it  is  when  changes  of  party 
control  take  place  that  the  sensational 
overturns  occur.  The  last  Congress  con- 
tained one  hundred  and  twenty-six  first 
termers ;  the  present  Congress,  about 
eighty.  But  the  lower  of  these  figures 
could  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  younger 
men  really  cared  to  stay. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  statistics 
showing  the  proportion  of  those  going 
out  who  do  so  because  of  the  refusal  of 
constituents  to  accord  them  a  renomina- 
tion,  since  this  is  a  relative  matter. 
Opponents  and  critics  are  never  absent 
in  the  most  successful  member's  career ; 
the  question  is  how  severely  he  shall 
fig^t  them.  The  unattractiveness  of 
Congressional  service  for  the  newer  men 

■J 


is  such  that  in  most  cases  they  conclude 
that  if  John  Smith  is  so  very  anxious  for 
the  place  they  might  as  well  let  him  have 
it.  They  will  not  go  to  great  lengths  in 
circumventing  him. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  delegation 
of  most  of  our  States  could  cite  instances 
where  the  growing  indifference  of  mem- 
bers to  the  delights  of  Congressional 
life  operated  to  point  a  way  out.  From 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  William  H. 
Moody  was  becoming  eager  for  the  pro- 
fessional career  which  the  outside  world 
offered  him,  and  was  about  to  "break 
away,"  when  a  place  in  the  Cabinet,  in 
line  with  his  profession,  tempted  him  to 
stay  in  public  life  a  little  longer.  From 
Maine,  the  land  of  steady  habits.  Con- 
gressman Littlefield,  who  stands  in  the 
front  rank  of  National  lawmakers,  is 
another  man  restless  under  the  limita- 
tions of  that  service,  and  liable  to  return 
to  private  life  at  almost  any  time.  Nat- 
urally, the  men  who  drop  out  are  usually 
the  less  known  before  the  country,  but 
possessed  of  the  material  which  would 
make  them  conspicuous  if  they  could  be 
induced  to  stay.  Others  remain  till  it 
becomes,  clear  whether  the  House  will 
prove  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Senate ; 
and  if  it  is  not,  they  gradually  fold  their 
tents,  like  the  Arabs,  and  steal  away. 

The  House  offers  a  good  career  for 
those  who  stay  long  enough.  After 
about  four  elections,  or  eight  years' 
service,  in  an  average  experience,  the 
really  serious  and  important  work  begins. 
The  member  then  becomes  the  chairman 
of  a  committee,  if  he  belongs  to  the  party 
that  has  a  majority  of  the  House,  or  the 
ranking  opposition  member,  if  in  the 
minority.  In  either  case  he  is  virtually 
responsible  for  expressing  the  party's 
point  of  view  in  one  branch  of  the  l^s- 
lation  that  goes  through  the  House:     ' 

When  the  Senate  passes  a  bill,  in 
somewhat  different  form,  the  head  of  the 
committee  is  named,  with  two  others 
next  to  him  in  rank,  to  go  to  the  confer- 
ence, where  they  meet  three  men  from 
the  Senate,  and  together  they  adjust  the 
differences,  finally  reaching  a  conclusion. 
In  the  negotiations  they  may  have  to  go 
back  to  the  House  or  the  Senate  at  in- 
tervals "  to  receive  further  instructions," 
but  in  the  long  run  those  bodies  usually 
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take  their  advice.  The  member  who 
stays  in  office  long  enough  to  reach  the 
dignity  of  serving  as  a  conferee  comes 
to  shape  his  country's  history. 

Committee  assignments  are  made  with 
reference  to  a  member's  previous  experi- 
ence in  life,  as  well  as  his  tastes  and 
acquirements.  Every  member  is  strug- 
gling for  the  best  possible  committee 
places,  and  the  Speaker  has  no  small 
task  in  making  assignments  that  will 
please  everybody.  Most  men  serve  on 
two  committees,  one  of  importance  and 
the  other  of  the  class  that  is  seldom 
called  into  action. 

Committees  meet  in  the  forenoon,  usu- 
ally at  10:30,  chiefly  to  hear  testimony  in 
regard  to  any  proposed  legislation,  and 
they  adjourn  at  noon,  when  Congress 
Convenes.  A  few  of  the  most  important 
committees  have  authority  to  sit  while 
Congfress  is  in  session.  The  overworked 
committees  meet  almost  every  day  in  the 
busy  period  of  Congress,  while  once  a 
week  suffices  for  many ;  still  others  as- 
semble only  once  or  twice  a  session. 
The  committee  on  the  ventilation  and 
acoustics  of  the  Chamber  is  not  so  active 
as  to  produce  nervous  prostration.  Ways 
and  Means  is  the  great  committee,  han- 
dling as  it  does  tariff  and  other  revenue 
legislation.  Major  McRinley,  as  its 
chairman,  gave  his  name  to  the  "  Mc- 
Kinley  Bill,"  which  was  the  great  issue 
of  several  campaigns,  and  finally  carried 
him  to  the  Presidency. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  is 
almost  as  important  in  its  practical  control 


of  affairs.  During  the  last  session  "  Inter- 
State  and  Foreign  Commerce  "  seemed  to 
have  the  most  legislation,  with  the  rail- 
road rate  controversy,  pure  food  matters, 
and  the  Panama  Canal,  to  say  nothing  of 
permissions  to  railroads  to  build  bridges 
across  streams,  and  other  routine.  Com- 
mittee?,  like  ever3rthing  else  in  this  world. 
"  have  their  day."  The  present  Speaker, 
Mr.  Cannon,  had  been  for  years  Chairman 
of  Appropriations,  or  its  ranking  mem- 
ber in  periods  of  Democratic  control 
His  two  predecessors,  Henderson  and 
Reed,  singularly  enough,  both  came  from 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Judiciary. 

Somebody  may  ask  how  service  in  the 
House  might  be  made  genuinely  attract- 
ive to  high-grade  men.  The  adoption  of 
several  of  diese  suggestions  mig^t  do 
something  towards  it : 

(1)  Keep  the  membership  down  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty. 

(2)  Raise  the  salary  to  $10,000. 

(3)  Change  the  rules  so  that  there 
would  be  some  room  for  the  play  of  indi- 
vidual feeling,  making  the  House  more 
like  the  Senate  in  this  respect.  Corre- 
spondingly, the  Senate  would  have  to 
take  on  some  of  the  business-transacting 
methods  of  the  House.  Two  bodies 
operating  under  "unanimous  consent" 
could  never  conduct  the  public  btisiness. 

(4)  Make  the  Chamber  itself  a  better 
forum  for  debate. 

(5)  Give  the  House  a  larger  share  than 
now,  by  comparison  with  the  Senate,  in 
shaping  legislation,  and  so  make  its  con- 
structive work  surely  worth  while. 


Getting  at  the  Boys 

By  Frances  Maule 


WHEN  the  Children's  Court  was 
first  founded  in  New  York 
City  three  years  ago,  it  became 
evident  almost  at  once  that  the  most 
critical  time  of  a  child's  career  often 
came  immediately  after  his  release  from 
custody.  To  provide  for  this  contin- 
gency, the  associated  charities  of  both 
the  Jewish  and  Catholic  communities 
organized  committees  to  keep  track  of 
the  children  committed  to  institutions  or 
placed  under  probation,  and  to  exercise 


over  them  some  kind  of  supervisioo 
when  they  should  be  released.  These 
committees  took  the  name  and  address 
of  every  child  convicted  of  a  delinquency, 
and  sent  it  to  the  priest  or  rabbi  of  bis 
parish ;  and,  although  the  achievements 
of  both  religious  organizations  have  been 
necessarily  limited  by  the  fact  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  delinquent  children  have  come 
from  the  congested  districts,  where  there 
is  more  work  for  the  pastors  than  can 
be  conveniently  covered,  anyway,  they 
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have  contrived  to  tide  many  a  boy  over 
the  critical  moment  when  his  natural 
tendency  was  to  react  violently  from  the 
discipline  of  the  institution  or  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  probation  officer  and  to 
relapse  into  the  evil  ways  that  had  first 
brought  him  into  court. 

Only  the  Protestant  children  were 
wholly  without  friends  or  protectors  when 
they  were  turned  out  upon  the  world 
after  a  period  of  incarceration  or  proba- 
tion. To  provide  for  this  deficiency, 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  court — a  leading 
member  of  a  Protestant  church — tried 
for  two  years  to  get  some  of  his  friends 
among  the  Protestant  clergy  to  take  up 
the  work  that  lay  ready  to  their  hands. 
He  interviewed  something  like  fifty  Prot- 
estant ministers  and  talked  to  scores  of 
Protestant  laymen,  with  but  one  result. 
They  all  told  him  that  the  proposed  work, 
although  appealing  from  every  point  of 
view,  was  an  impossible  undertaking  for 
the  Protestant  churches. 

Catholics  and  Jews  were  organized  into 
compact,  coherent  bodies.  Protestants 
were  broken  up  into  a  hundred  sects. 
Catholics  and  Jews  had  only  to  forward 
the  name  and  address  of  a  child  to  the 
priest  or  rabbi  of  the  district  in  which 
he  lived  to  secure  some  sort  of  attention 
for  him  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  priest's 
or  rabbi's  duties.  Protestants  could 
hardly  hope  to  select  out  of  the  tangle 
of  sects  a  particular  minister  who  could 
be  held  responsible  for  a  particular  child 
in  a  particular  district.  To  organize  a 
work  of  the  kind  among  Protestants 
meant  the  realization  of  that  impractical 
dream  of  all  Protestant  history — the  uni- 
fication of  the  dissenting  churches. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  the  persistent 
young  propagandist,  "  if  it  is  necessary 
to  unify  the  churches  to  do  this  work, 
we  will  unify  them.  The  work  has  got 
to  be  done." 

Thereupon  he  accepted  an  invitation 
which  he  had  at  that  moment  lying  upon 
his  table  asking  him  to  give  a  talk  on 
the  work  of  the  Children's  Court  before 
the  Men's  Club  of  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church,  an  organization  which 
had  been  studying  sociological  problems 
for  the  past  year,  and  he  used  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  one  more  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the    cause  nearest  his  heart.     So 


earnest  was  his  talk  that  on  that  very 
night  the  members  of  the  club  voted 
unanimously  to  eng^e  in  the  task  that 
had  been  declared  impossible. 

This  was  October  of  last  year.  Since 
then  the  Men's  Club  of  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church  have  done  what  all  the 
other  Protestant  organizations  which  had 
been  approached  on  the  subject  had  been 
afraid  to  attempt.  They  have  gone  to 
work  in  their  own  way,  and,  in  their  own 
way,  achieved  the  impossible. 

Realizing  the  fact  that  the  lack  of 
organization  among  Protestants  made  it 
impossible  for  them  to  work  along  the 
same  lines  as  Catholics  and  Jews,  the 
Men's  Club  adopted  an  entirely  new 
policy.  First  of  all,  they  condemned  as 
emphatically  and  eternally  taboo  the 
paternal  and  patronizing  attitude  of 
pastor  to  parishioner  or  probation  officer 
to  probationer,  and  laid  down  the  positive 
principle  that  the  boys  were  to  be  ap- 
proached only  on  the  basis  of  goodfellow- 
ship  and  friendliness.  To  do  this  suc- 
cessfully it  was  agreed  that  each  man  in 
the  club  should  take  only  one  boy  to  look 
after,  but  that  to  that  one  boy  he  was  to 
fill  a  manifold  office.  He  was,  first  of 
all,  to  be  a  jolly  good  friend  and  comrade. 
He  was  to  share  in  the  boy's  pleasures, 
to  take  him  out  to  shows  and  ball  games, 
to  invite  him  home  to  dinner,  and  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  "  the  other  fellows." 
Secondly,  he  was  to  be  a  wise  and  sym- 
pathetic counselor.  He  was  not  to 
lecture,  not  to  preach,  not  to  reprove, 
but  to  give  to  the  boy  the  benefit  of  his 
wider  knowledge  and  greater  experience. 
Thirdly,  he  was  to  be  the  boy's  benefactor 
in  a  wise  and  restrained  manner  calcu- 
lated to  help  him  work  out  his  own  finan- 
cial problems  rather  than  to  give  gratui- 
tous assistance.  Fourthly,  he  was  to  be  the 
family  friend,  knowing  and  working  with 
parents  and  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
entering  naturally  and  simply  into  the 
life  of  die  boy's  home.  The  office  was, 
in  fact,  much  like  the  position  of  an 
elder  brother  of  an  exceptional  quality 
who  had  shot  ahead  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family  in  a  worldly  way,  but  who 
had  retained  his  love  for  and  interest  in 
its  members — and  "  Elder  Brothers  "  the 
men  came  to  be  called  both  by  their 
friends  and  by  their  young  charges. 
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One  of  the  men,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  visit  to  his  particular  boy,  said  one  day : 

"  Well,  Ed,  if  you  get  into  trouble  or 
anything  goes  wrong  at  home  here, 
don't  be  afraid  to  come  'round  and  see 
me." 

£d  looked  up  with  a  quick  smile. 

"  Aw,  I  can  go  to  anybody  when  I'm 
in  trouble,"  he  said.  "  Bully  thing  about 
you  is  that  I  can  go  to  see  you  when  I 
ain't  in  trouble." 

But  the  winning  of  both  the  boys  and 
their  parents  to  this  state  of  mind  was 
not  an  easy  task,  and  the  first  efforts  of 
the  Elder  Brothers  were  fraught  with 
peril  and  excitement.  In  Jewish  and 
Catholic  homes  a  visit  from  the  rabbi  or 
priest  is  common  enough  not  to  cause 
bewilderment,  misunderstanding,  con- 
sternation, or  resentment ;  but  the  Elder 
Brothers,  having  taken  upon  themselves 
a  wholly  unprecedented  office,  had  to 
meet  and  deal  with  all  four  conditions. 
One  mother  greeted  her  boy's  visitor  with 
a  wash-boiler  full  of  hot  suds  and  water, 
and  another  regarded  the  occasion  of  his 
call  as  a  serious  enough  matter  for  the 
bringing  out  of  an  ancient  and  formida- 
ble-looking revolver.  Many  were  con- 
vinced that  the  stranger  was  an  agent  of 
that  bugaboo  of  the  tenements,  the  Gerry 
Society,  and  still  others  could  not  be 
disabused  of  the  idea  that  he  was  a 
police  officer  bent  on  arrest. 

It  was  a  task  requiring  a  fine  degree 
of  tact  and  diplomacy  to  establish  the 
most  elementary  relations  of  friendliness 
and  harmony,  and  some  of  the  Elder 
Brothers  gave  it  up.  With  most  of  them, 
however,  the  honest  desire  to  place 
themselves  on  a  basis  of  genuine  friend- 
ship got  them  safely  over  the  first  diffi- 
culties. 

Some  of  the  men  started  in  with 
man's  traditional  way  of  "getting  to- 
gether "  with  fellow-man  or  boy — a  good 
feed.  At  first  this  method  occasionally 
resulted  in  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  articles  and  viands  not  scheduled  for 
carrying  away,  but  the  Elder  Brothers 
quietly  made  good  the  losses  out  of  their 
own  pockets  and  awaited  the  psycho- 
logical moment  for  the  explanation  of 
the  difference  between  mine  and  thine, 
and  the  depredations  gradually  decreased 
and  finally  ceased  altogether. 


The  boys  developed  a  pride  in  deserve 
ing  the  trust  of  the  men  who  had  sought 
them  out  to  become  their  friends.  Tbe 
only  two  who  fell  from  grace  and  bad 
to  be  returned  to  the  Court  begged  des- 
perately that  their  own  particular  "  £lder 
Brothers"  should  not  be  told  of  dieir 
deflections.  One  of  these  had  been 
visited  only  twice  by  the  man  yiho  had 
elected  to  become  his  friend,  but,  as  the 
boy  was  being  led  away,  he  said  to  tbe 
Gerry  Society  officer : 

"Youse  blokes  has  got  me  agin  fer 

fair,  but  youse  don't  pipe  Mr.  M off 

to  dis.     See." 

But  Mr.  M  —  was  "  piped  off,"  and 
was  restrained  from  going  to  the  boy 
immediately  only  by  the  fact  that  the 
Elder  Brothers  never  attempt  to  do  any- 
thing at  all  with  a  boy  while  he  is  in  tiie 
hands  of  the  court,  and  at  the  present 
time  he  is  only  waiting  for  the  boy's 
sentence  to  expire  to  renew  the  acquaint- 
ance where  it  was  broken  off. 

In  the  latter  part  of  December,  after 
the  Elder  Brothers  had  come  safely 
through  the  more  trying  and  difficult 
phases  of  getting  their  work  under  way, 
and  each  had  succeeded  in  establishing 
relations  of  confidence  with  one  boy, 
they  decided  to  risk  bringing  their  young 
charges  together  to  organize  a  boy^' 
social  club.  There  were  to  be  no  alarm- 
ingly "  improving  "  features.  The  boys 
were  to  be  invited  to  meet 'every  odier 
Saturday  evening  in  the  lecture-rooms 
of  the  church  for  a  feed  and  general 
good  time.  When  there  they  were  to 
be  encouraged  to  work  out  tbe  club 
idea  for  themselves,  to  elect  ofiBcers, 
to  conduct  meetings  according  to  parlia- 
mentary law,  and  to  devise  their  own 
programmes. 

This  scheme,  although  undertaken  with 
some  misgiving,  worked  out  with  sur- 
prisingly satisfactory  results.  From  the 
first  the  boys  took  with  solemn  delight 
to  the  weighty  business  of  elections  and 
parliamentary  practice,  and  although  tbe 
sessions  were  frequently  enlivened  by 
some  lively  catch-as<atch-can  athletic 
work  of  various  kinds,  the  boys  tbem- 
selves  imposed  a  stem  discipline  and 
exacted  a  strict  attention  to  tbe  business 
in  hand.  The  men,  indeed,  were  posi- 
tively incredulous  of  their  success,  and 
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asked  boy  after  boy  to  join  wi^  the  firm 
conviction  that  he  would  not  come  at  all 
or  would  never  attend  more  than  one 
meeting,  only  to  see  him  become  an 
active  and  earnest  member  of  the  club. 
There  was  William,  for  instance.  Will- 
iam was  older  than  most  of  the  boys, 
and  when  he  was  asked  to  join  the  club 
nobody  believed  that  he  would  accept 
the  invitation.  But  William  came.  He 
came  and  stood  outside  the  church  door, 
and  smoked  cigarettes,  and  called  the 
other  boys  names,  and  deported  himself 
gfenerally  in  a  highly  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner. Nobody  said  anything  to  him,  how- 
ever, and  when  he  finally  went  off  home 
with  the  other  boys,  the  Elder  Brothers 
assumed  that  they  had  seen  the  last  of 
him.  They  were  mistaken.  At  the  next 
meeting  William  was  at  the  church  bright 
and  early,  neat  and  clean,  and  without 
tfie  cigarettes.  He  made  no  explana- 
tions and  no  one  asked  any  questions, 
but  from  that  time  he  never  missed  a 
meeting  until  the  season  closed.  Only 
recently,  when  the  Rev.  Joseph  Taylor 
Britan,  assistant  pastor  of  the  church 
and  leader  of  the  work  among  the  boys, 
came  home  late  one  evening,  he  found 
William  waiting  patiently  on  the  front 
steps  to  find  out  when  the  club  meetings 
for  the  year  were  to  begin. 

And  William  is  not  the  only  one 
who  has  manifested  impatience.  For 
weeks  before  the  first  meeting  Mr. 
Britan  was  besieged  with  inquiries  by  let- 
ter, personal  application,  telephone,  and 
postal  card  from  both  men  and  beys. 
Even  before  that  meeting  the  leaders 
of  the  Men's  Club  were  at  work  on  that 
larger  and  more  difficult  phase  of  the 
task  which  they  have  set  themselves — 
the  unification  of  the  Protestant  churches 
into  one  strong  organization  for  human- 
itarian work' among  the  Protestant  chil- 
dren discharged  from  the  Children's 
Court. 

To  deal  with  the  vast  numbers  of  chil- 
dren of  Protestant  belief  that  pass  through 
this  busy  tribunal  every  day,  the  exact- 
ing system  which  the  club  has  adopted 
requires  the  services  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  individual  workers  than  one, 
two,  three,  or  ten  clubs ;  and  to  do  effi- 
cient work  the  leaders  of  the  enterprise 
are  now  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  form 


a  great  chain  of  men's  clubs  recruited 
from  every  Protestant  church  in  the  city 
of  Greater  New  York,  with  a  working 
staff  to  keep  track  of  every  Protestant 
child  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor.  The 
idea  is  to  assign  to  each  club  a  certain 
district,  so  that  when  a  child  is  released 
from  custody  he  may  be  promptly  turned 
over,  for  the  special  care  of  the  Protest- 
ant organization,  to  his  own  district 
branch.  It'will  be  the  duty  of  the  leader 
of  each  branch  to  assign  an  individual 
member  to  look  out  for  each  boy  whose 
name  he  receives,  and  to  keep  a  com- 
plete record  of  the  boy's  whole  life  from 
the  time  that  the  organization  takes  him 
in  hand. 

The  men's  clubs  of  a  number  of  the 
leading  Protestant  churches  have  become 
interested,  and  have  invited  Mr.  Britan 
to  lay  his  plan  fully  before  them,  and  the 
Men's  Club  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  C. 
Whitney's  church  in  the  Bronx  has  al- 
ready begun  work. 

As  the  surest  proof  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  new  system,  Mr.  Britan  gives 
the  results  which  the  parent  society  has 
already  achieved. 

Seventy-five  boys  have  been  taken  up 
and  befriended  by  members  of  the  club. 
Of  these  only  two  have  fallen  a  second 
time  into  the  hands  of  the  Children's 
Court.  The  other  seventy-three  are  es- 
tablished safely  on  the  upward  path. 
Out  of  this  number  seven  had  been  con- 
victed of  burglary,  eleven  of  petit  lar- 
ceny, two  of  assault,  two  of  intoxication, 
and  the  rest  of  malicious  mischief  and 
such  misdemeanors  as  throwing  stones, 
breaking  windows,  shooting  craps,  start- 
ing fires,  and  annoying  people  in  the 
streets. 

Most  of  these  boys  are  now  active  and 
enthusiastic  members  of  the  Boys'  Club, 
and  all  who  are  of  working  age  have 
been  placed  in  good  positions,  while  the 
little  chaps  under  fifteen  have  been  es- 
tablished solidly  in  school.  Every  one 
of  them,  helped  and  encouraged  by  his 
"  Elder  Brother "  in  the  Men's  Club,  is 
paging  away  at  his  school  or  his  work 
with  the  most  exemplary  zeal,  and  a  few 
are  developing  indications  of  really  ex- 
traordinary talent. 

As  only  ten  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
children  brought  into  the  court  are  girls, 
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and  as  most  of  tfaem  are  easily  taken 
care  of  from  the  very  nature  of  their 
cases,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  have 
not  thought  it  necessary  to  even  take 
under  consideration  any  general  plan  for 
dealing  with  girls.  Individual  cases 
have,  however,  been  taken  in  hand  by 


wives  and  friends  of  the  members,  and 
enough  other  women  have  volunteered 
their  services  to  provide  for  all  the  most 
utgent  needs  of  the  little  girl  delinquents 
to  render  any  further  organization  of 
this  particular  branch  of  die  work  wholly 
unnecessary. 


The  Eclipse  of  Sentiment' 

By  Gilbert  Keith  Chesterton 

Author  of  "  Essays,"  "  Varied  Types,"  etc 


IF  there  is  one  notion  more  foolish 
than  the  notion  that  the  English  are 
not  sentimental,  it  is  the  notion  that 
their  sentimentality  is  anything  to  be 
ashamed  of.  How  the  idea  arose  that 
the  English  are  stem  and  sensible  and 
self<ontained,  I  have  not  the  least  idea. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  Continental  slander. 
Perhaps  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
accident  of  the  temperament  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
it  may  be  remarked,  was,  like  many  other 
sane,  clear-headed  people,  by  nationality 
an  Irishman,  and  he  was  (and  this  is 
more  important)  by  station  a  gentleman, 
and  gentlemen  tend  to  be  alike  in  all 
countries;  they  are  almost  a  kind  of 
cosmopolitan  and  separate  g^oup  like 
gypsies  or  Jewish  bankers.  But,  outside 
Wellington  and  one  or  two  people  like 
him  in  whom  the  gentleman  ideal  was 
absurdly  predominant,  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  show  that  the  English  who 
founded  the  British  Empire  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  either  were  less  senti- 
mental or  were  thought  less  sentimental 
than  other  people.  What  we  call  the 
typical  Englishman  (the  man  who  "  hates 
a  scene  ")  was  not  die  real  Englishman 
who  made  England.  Chatham,  for  ex- 
ample, who  welded  his  countrymen  into 
a  single  sword  pointing  at  victory,  was  a 
real  Englishman,  but  he  was  not  a  "  typi- 
cal "  Englishman.  If  there  was  one 
thing  he  loved,  it  was  a  scene.  General 
Wolfe,  who  gave  the  English  Canada, 
was  a  real  Englishman,  but  he  was  not 
a  "  typical "  Englishman.  He  also  loved 
a  scene  more  than  meat  or  drink.     When 

■  In  the  Book  Number  of  The  Outlook  (the  issue  of 
November  25)  will  be  found  an  article  about  Mr. 
Chesterton  and  his  work,  by  Mr.  George  Perry  Morris. 
—The  Editors. 


Chatham  invited  him  to  dinner  and 
talked  about  the  prospects,  he  drew  his 
sword  and  walked  about  the  room,  waving 
it  like  a  lunadc,  and  declaring  that  be 
would  eclipse  Caesar  and  Hannibal 
Every  one  knows  the  story  of  his  Uist 
splendid  and  sentimental  hours,  when 
he  said  he  would  give  up  the  town  of 
Quebec  to  have  written  some  very  splen- 
did and  very  sendmental  verses.  If 
Clive  differed  from  this  tyjie,  it  was  only 
because  he  was  not  quite  so  sane  ;  he 
was  the  morbid  and  suicidal  minor  poet 
The  greatest  example  of  all  is  almost  too 
obvious  to  mention.  The  one  unques- 
tionable English  hero  was  about  the  most 
sentimental  person  who  ever  lived.  It  is 
amusing  to  hear  modem  stockbrokers 
(most  of  whom  would  mn  away  from  a 
thick  stick)  professing  to  find  somediing 
unmanly  in  Frenchmen  kissing  each 
other.  And  all  the  time  there  blazes 
above  them,  written  in  heaven  with  all 
the  epig^ms  of  the  saints  and  heroes, 
the  last  words  of  the  last  of  the  great 
Englishmen — "  Kiss  me,  Hardy." 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  am  in- 
clined to  trace  this  delusion  of  the  cold, 
sensible  Englishman  neither  to  a  mere 
international  libel  or  confusion  nor  to 
some  particular  influence,  such  as  that 
of  the  Wellington  legend.  I  think  it  is 
merely  a  manifestation  of  the  general 
decay  and  disintegration  of  the  modem 
world.  There  is,  not  only  in  England, 
but  throughout  our  civilization  at  thb 
hour,  a  general  faith  in  a  thing  which  b 
called  strength ;  and  this  fact  has  never 
failed  to  be  a  mark  of  social  emascula- 
tion. Strong  communities  use  strer^th, 
weak  communities  worship  it  Mm  in 
periods  like  the  period  of  Pericles  or  the 
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period  of  Hildebrand  are  men,  and  hope 
and  pray  and  dream  that  they  may  be 
some  day  saints  or  Utopians  or  perfect 
citizens,  or  whatever  their  ideal  may  be. 
But  men  in  periods  like  the  period  of 
Tacitus  or  the  period  of  Kipling  are 
fully  occupied  in  hoping  and  praying 
and  dreaming  that  they  may  be  some 
day  men.  The  normal  force  of  a  human 
being  has  to  them  become  an  object  of 
meditation  and  envy.  After  ages  in  which 
men  have  gone  mad  for  seemingly  mad 
beatitudes,  they,  the  most  superstitious 
of  our  race,  can  go  mad  even  about  the 
ordinary.  How  often  do  we  not  hear 
praise  pompously  and  solemnly  given  to 
some  leader  or  public  man,  praise  which 
when  analyzed  will  be  found  to  mean 
merely  that  he  is  not  much  below  the 
average  of  ordinary  self-possession  and 
decision  1  How  often  have  we  not  heard 
in  admiring  accents  such  an  expression 
as,  "  He  knows  his  own  mind  "  I  It  is 
as  if  a  friend  were  to  point  out  a  stranger 
in  the  street  and  whisper  in  our  ear 
hoarsely,  "  He  lights  his  own  pipe." 

All  this,  however,  is  a  somewhat 
larger  issue.  The  particular  aspect  of 
this  emasculate  worship  of  masculinity 
with  which  I  am  concerned  at  present  is 
the  absurd  association  which  it  has  con- 
ceived to  set  up  between  being  strong 
and  not  being  sentimental.  As  I  say, 
I  am  not  sure  whence  it  came.  Not 
from  masculinity  as  such,  certainly :  men 
are  much  more  sentimental  than  women, 
whose  only  fault  indeed  is  their  excessive 
sense.  And  when  we  go  back  to  all  history 
and  literature  beyond  this  querulous  and 
effeminate  age,  we  find  that  the  heroes  and 
the  strong  men  are  all  sentimentalists,  that 
wherever  there  are  blows  there  are  kisses, 
and  that  wherever  there  is  blood  there 
are  tears.  On  this  subject  some  modem 
eulogists  of  the  imaginary  kind  of  strong 
man  have,  indeed,  set  up  misrepresenta- 
tions of  history  so  considerable  that  they 
can  only  be  described  as  large  and  semi- 
leamed  lies.  The  viking  and  northern 
warrior,  whose  face  was  of  stone  and  his 
eyes  of  steel,  is,  for  example,  a  lie.  The 
real  vikings  cried  and  kissed  each  other 
like  school-girls.  Exactly  the  same  is 
true  of  that  other  historic  figure  who  is 
generally,  by  the  same  people,  similarly 
praised  and  similarly  misrepresented — I 


mean  the  English  Puritan.  In  modern 
romance  the  Puritan  is  always  exhibited 
as  a  man  of  rock.  He  never  shows  his 
feelings.  The  real  Puritan,  as  you  may 
see  in  Bunyan,  never  did  anything  else. 
The  romantic  Puritan  is  pitiless  to  others 
and  pitiless  to  himself.  The  real  Puri- 
tan, as  again  you  may  see  in  Bunyan, 
was  filled  with  a  raging  and  insane  pity  for 
others  and  with  a  still  more  raging  and 
insane  pity  for  himself.  In  plays  and  nov- 
els the  words  of  great  Puritan  captains 
are  picked  and  plain  and  few.  The  words 
of  Cromwell  were  very  many  and  very 
confused  and  very  emotional.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  Carlyle  con- 
trived to  have  an  admiration  for  two 
such  antagonistic  things  as  silence  and 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Cromwell  was  always 
talking,  except  when  he  was  crying. 

Legend  and  epic  are  in  their  nature 
even  truer  than  history ;  since  history  is 
forced  to  record  many  things  which  are 
exceptional  and  involuntary,  whereas 
poetry  is  a  full  confession  of  men's 
hearts.  And  in  l^end  and  epic  we  find 
still  the  same  neglected  truth.  Achilles 
is  a  strong  man,  but  he  is  also  a  person 
of  great  sensibility.  He  does  not  sup- 
press his  feelings  ;  he  is  chiefly  occupied 
in  suppressing  other  people.  Of  the 
strong,  silent  man  so  popular  among 
modems  it  is  often  said  that  he  is  some- 
what hard  but  not  cruel.  In  the  case  of 
Achilles,  as  in  the  case  of  a  child,  of  a 
woman,  or  of  other  elemental  things, 
exactly  the  reverse  is  the  case.  He  is 
crael  but  he  is  not  hard.  He  is  kind,  or 
can  be  kind,  because  others  are  hurt. 
He  is  cmel,  or  can  be  cmel,  because  he 
can  be  hurt  himself.  He  butchers  and 
insults  his  enemies  because  he  is  over- 
taken by  evil  passions  of  which  in  that 
degree  we  know  little.  But  he  spares 
his  enemies,  not  because  he  restrains 
himself,  but  because  he  is  overtaken  by 
good  passions,  things  of  which  we  know 
nothing  at  all.  He  drags  a  'dead  hero 
at  the  tail  of  his  chariot ;  but  he  is  over- 
whelmed with  pity  at  the  speech  of  the 
living  father.  That  which  he  has  done 
with  bmtal  exultation  he  cannot  hear 
talked  of  without  pain.  This  is  the  tme 
type  of  the  strong  and  sentimental  man 
as  he  exists  both  in  fable  and  in  fact. 
An  almost  perfect  parallel  to  it  can  be 
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found  in  the  career  of  that  splendid 
creature  Edward  I.  of  England.  It  is 
said  that  when  he  broke  at  last  into  the 
town  of  Berwick  he  was  so  furious  at  the 
delay  of  the  siege  that  he  ordered  the 
whole  population  to  be  put  to  the  sword. 
In  the  midst  of  the  opening  carnage  a 
few  old  men  came  up  to  him  weeping, 
whereupon  he  burst  into  tears  and  com- 
manded that  the  massacre  should  cease. 
That  is  the  real  Middle  Ages,  out  of  which 
one  class  of  pedants  make  mere  pretti- 
ness  and  stained-glass  windows,  and  an- 
other class  of  pedants  make  mere  igno- 
rance  and  thumbscrews ;  that  is  the  real 
Middle  Ages,  the  healthiest  of  European 
periods,  full  of  rage,  pity,  in  a  word, 
simplicity,  but  with  no  sophistry  at  least, 
with  no  fundamental  doubt  of  what  is 
right  and  what  wrong.  Edward  I.  knew 
that  it  was  his  duty  as  a  Christian  to 
control  his  wicked  feelings,  and  this 
task,  whenever  he  happened  to  attempt 
it,  kept  him  pretty  well  employed.  But 
if  you  had  told  him  that  it  was  his  duty 
as  a  gentleman  to  control  his  kind  feel- 
ings, he  would  have  thought  you  were  a 
raving  madman.     And  so  you  are. 

We  shall  all  of  us  agree  that  there  is 
a  certain  kind  of  sentiment,  or  thing 
commonly  called  sentiment,  which  is 
wrong ;  but  it  is  not  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  make  the  stoical  or  "  strong  silent " 
ideal  any  nearer  to  being  right.  The 
evil  sentimentalism  which  we  all  have 
reason  to  deplore  from  time  to  time  as 
•we  pass  through  life  is  generally,  I  think, 
definable  as  a  tame  and  cold  or  small 
and  inadequate  manner  of  speaking 
about  certain  matters  which  demand 
very  large  and  beautiful  expression.  The 
sentimentalist's  comment  on  death  or 
first  love,  for  instance,  is  offensive,  not 
because  his  words  are  too  big,  but  be- 
cause they  are  not  big  enough.  We  all 
feel,  for  instance,  that  if  a  journalist, 
having  occasion  to  see  the  dead  child  of 
some  jKior  woman,  should  in  the  deprav- 
ity of  his  nature  talk  of  it  having  "  a 
little  angel  face" — we  all  feel,  I  say,  that 
such  a  journalist  is  rather  a  nasty  fellow. 
But  the  reason  is  because  the  thought  is, 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  tragedy,  en- 
tirely trivial.  The  august  and  poignant 
fact  about  the  child  is  not  that  it  looks 


like  an  angel,  or  is  pretty,  or  even  good ; 
the  sacred  thing  about  it  is  simply  that 
it  is  dead.  The  tragedy  is  just  the  same 
if  it  happens  at  that  moment  to  look  like 
a  baboon.  The  observation  is  therefore 
bad,  not  because  it  is  emotional,  but 
because  it  is  not  emotional.  It  is  bad, 
not  because  it  is  soft,  but  because  it  is 
really  very  hard  and  cruel.  It  is  outside 
the  atmosphere ;  it  is  strictly  to  be  called 
"  bad  taste,"  because  it  has-  not  tasted 
the  bracing  and  bitter  substance  of 
calamity.  It  has  drunk  the  dreadful 
wine  from  the  same  cup  as  the  child's 
mother,  but  it  has  not  felt  the  smack  of 
the  difference  between  this  and  the  weak 
wine  of  mere  humanitarianism.  Cer- 
tainly, even  strong,  silent  men,  futile  as 
they  are,  are  better  than  these  people. 
They  spoil  everything  about  which  they 
rhapsodize.  Fortunately,  there  is  noth- 
ing about  which  they  rhapsodize  more 
frequently  than  strong,  silent  men  and 
the  weakness  of  rhapsody. 

But  this  little  modem  fad  of  not  show- 
ing the  feelings  will,  I  think,  die  very 
soon,  as  all  such  fads  die ;  for  religions 
are  killed  by  their  foes,  but  fads  by  their 
followers.  One  great  man  at  least  has 
in  our  time  rediscovered  the  old  essen- 
tial kinship  between  virility  and  an  open 
tenderness.  Walt  Whitman,  the  great- 
est man  of  the  nineteenth  centtuy  in  re- 
discovering all  the  virtues  of  barbarism, 
discovered  this  sentiment  also.  His 
poems  are  full  of  fearless  caresses,  of 
boisterous  benedictions,  of  whole  cities 
"with  their  arms  abput  each  other's 
necks."  Because  he  was  strong,  because 
he  was  happy,  because  he  was  six  feet 
high  and  had  worked  with  his  hands, 
therefore  he  also  was  a  sentimentalist 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  said  of  what 
he  would  call  our  Anglo-Saxon  civiliza- 
tion that 

"  We  do  not  fall  on  the  neck  or  kiss  when 
we  come  together." 

If  we  do  not,  it  is  simply  because  we 
are,  as  he  has  excellently  expressed  it 
elsewhere,  "  a  poor  little  street-bred 
people."  But  the  doom  of  this  two- 
penny suburban  stoicism  had  gone  forth 
long  before  Kipling  wrote,  when  the 
gigantic  arms  of  Whitman  were  wrapped 
round  the  whole  world. 
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EVERY  one  who  knows  Professor 
Palmer  knows  that  every  line  of 
his  work  has  thoroughness  and 
finish,  and  that,  if  he  edits  a  poet,  that 
poet  is  edited  for  all  time.  Critics  may 
and  will  differ  with  his  estimates,  and 
find  mannerisms  in  his  pellucid  English ; 
but  if  they  are  just,  or  even  if  they  are 
unjust,  they  must  admire  his  intellectual 
workmanship,  his  independent  judgment, 
his  deep  and  high  devotion.  A  scholar, 
a  teacher  once  of  Greek  and  now  of 
ethics,  a  lover  of  poetry,  a  religious 
thinker  with  family  traditions  of  church 
and  conscience,  who  has  himself  stood 
in  the  pulpit  because,  though  he  is  not  a 
cleigyman,  the  pulpit  is  in  his  blood. 
Professor  Palmer  has  nearly  every  quali- 
fication for  editing  the  poems  of  that 
hard-thinking  man  of  religion  whose 
poetry,  at  once  intellectual  and  spiritual, 
reveals  in  close-packed,  carefully  con- 
sidered verse  the  doubts,  the  disappoint- 
ments, the  anguish,  the  struggles,  and 
the  hard-won  peace  of  the  human  soul. 
Moreover,  Professor  Palmer  is  George 
Herbert's  namesake.  To  him  the  task 
of  editing  this  poet  became  long  ago  a 
sort  of  mission — a  work  of  duty  and  joy 
and  love. 

In  one  respect  only  may  George  Her- 
bert Palmer  be  challenged  as  an  editor 
of  George  Herbert:  his  Church  is  of 
New  England  rather  than  Old.  Yet 
Herbert's  poetry,  like  the  word  of  God, 
is  not  bound.  "  That  Church,"  says  his 
editor,  "  he  thinks  of  as  a  means  and  not 
an  end ;  and  the  end  is  everywhere  com- 
munion of  the  individual  soul  with  God." 
Such  communicants  are  in  every  church ; 
some  such  are  in  none ;  and  all  alike 
may  love  and  reverence  the  poet  who 
"first  in  English  poetry  spoke  face  to 
face  with  God." 

The  three  voliunes  contain  all  the 
known  English  writings,  whether  prose 
or  verse,  of  George  Herbert,  with  vari- 
ous introductory  essays  by  the  editor. 
To  readers  familiar  with  "  Our  Memorial 
Introduction,"  in  Dr.  Grosart's  editions 

'  The  English  Works  of  George  Herbert.  Newly 
Arranged  and  Annotated  and  Considered  in  Relation 
to  hi*  Life.  By  George  Herbert  Palmer.  3  vols. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 


of  seventeenth-century  poetry,  introduc- 
tory essays  have  become  something  to 
dread ;  but  every  one  of  Professor 
Palmer's  is  worth  reading  and  ponder- 
ing. The  editor  emphasizes  the  dila- 
toriness  of  Herbert's  life  till  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,  his  constant  struggles  with 
lassitude  and  pride,  his  service  to  lyric 
poetry  in  general  and  to  religious  lyric 
poetry  in  particular ;  he  also  rearranges 
the  poems  in  the  light  afforded  by  the 
Williams  manuscript  and  by  the  poems 
themselves. 

In  dwelling  on  the  truth  that  Herbert 
was  not  a  being  serene  and  godly,  but 
a  proud,  human  creature,  to  whom  self- 
sacrifice  and  piety  came  hard.  Professor 
Palmer  has  done  memorable  service.  Not 
that  the  fact  was  unrecognized  ;  there  is 
evidence  of  it  even  in  Walton's  charming 
and  somewhat  misleading  biography.  A 
shrewd  remark  of  Walton's  about  Herbert 
in  his  Cambridge  days  has  long  deserved 
the  recognition  which  Professor  Palmer 
gives  it :  "  If,  during  this  time,  he  exprest 
any  error,  it  was  that  he  kept  himself  too 
much  retir'd  and  at  too  great  a  distance 
with  all  his  inferiours,  and  his  cloaths 
seemed  to  prove  that  he  put  too  great  a 
value  on  his  parts  and  parentage."  There 
is  evidence  also  throughout  the  poems. 
Such  a  poem  as  "  The  Collar,"  for  ex- 
ample, reveals  the  struggles  (and  the 
submission)  of  a  passionate,  rebellious 
heart: 

"  I  struck  the  board,  and  cry'd.  No  more  I 
I  will  abroad. 

What  ?    Shall  I  ever  sigh  and  pine  ? 
My  lines  and  life  are  free,  free  as  the  rode, 

Loose  as  the  winde.  .  .  . 

Away !    Take  heed  ! 
I  will  abroad. 
Call  in  thy  death's  head  there.    Tie  up  thy 
fears. 

He  that  forbears 
To  suit  and  serve  his  need 
Deserves  his  load. 
But  as  I  rav'd  and  grew  more  fierce  and 
wilde 

At  every  word. 
Me  thoughts  I  heard  one  calling,  Childe  / 
And  I  reply'd,  My  Lord:' 

In  drawing  fresh  attention  to  the 
proud  and  impatient  side  of  Herbert, 
Professor  Palmer  has  set  some  things 
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rig^t ;  yet  to  many  readers  he  will  seem 
to  tip  the  scale  too  far.  Herbert  may 
have  been  all  that  his  loving  and  un- 
sparing editor  would  make  him  out  and 
yet  not  so  far  from  a  saint  as  it  might 
seem.  The  deeper  we  see  into  the  lives 
of  those  pure  and  unruffled  and  peace- 
giving  men  and  women  whom  we  know 
and  love,  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  in 
the  soul  of  each  of  them  have  been  pas- 
sion and  struggle,  and  that  the  outwardly 
tranquil  saint  has  won  his  command 
over  men  through  a  passionate  sensitive- 
ness transmuted  into  strength  and  calm. 
Strength  and  calm  for  others — ^not  al- 
ways or  often  for  himself.  "  For  in  that 
he  himself  hath  suffered,  being  tempted, 
he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted." 

Nothing  can  come  nearer  in  sweetness 
to  the  Herbert  of  Walton's  Life  than  the 
second  stanza  of  "  The  Flower :" 

"  Who  would  have  thought  my  shrivel'd  heart 
Could  have  recover'd  greenncsse  ?    It  was 

gone 
Quite  under  ground,  as  flowers  depart 
To  see  their  mother-root  when  tney  have 
blown ; 
Where  they  together 
All  the  hard  weather, 
Dead  to  the  world,  keep  house  unknown." 

Herbert's  procrastination  Professor 
Palmer  proves  beyond  dispute,  and  his 
analysis  of  the  poet's  combined  activity 
and  irresolution  is  keen  and  strong: 
"  He  hesitated  to  act,  because  he  knew 
how  prone  he  was  to  rashness ;  but  he 
finally  acted  rashly  in  order  to  escape 
his  besetting  sin  of  delay."  His  late  and 
headlong  marriage  and  his  equally  late 
and  headlong  ordination  are  happily  used 
to  illustrate  this  paradox  in  his  character. 

In  honoring  Herbert  as  the  father  of 
the  religious  love  lyric  of  England,  Pro- 
fessor Palmer  probably  does  an  act  of 
justice;  but  in  declaring  that  Herbert  "in- 
troduced structure  into  the  short  poem  " 
he  seems  to  treat  lightly  the  claims  of 
Ben  Jonson.  "  In  most  early  lyrics,"  he 
says,  "  even  the  best,  stanzas  might  be 
omitted,  added,  or  transposed,  without 
considerable  damage.  Each  stands  pretty 
much  by  itself.  In  the  two  stanzas  of 
Ben  Jonson's  stirring  song,  '  Drink  to 
me  only  with  thine  eyes,'  neither  is 
necessary  to  the  other.  Those  of  his 
'  Queen  and  huntress  chaste  and  fair ' 


might  about  as  well  have  taken  any  other 
order.  This  is  the  more  remarkable 
because  into  the  drama  Jonson  carried 
form  in  much  the  same  conscious  way 
that  Herbert  carried  it  into  lyric  jxDetry." 
All  this  seems  at  best  a  half-truth.  Surely 
Jonson's  lyrics  are  not  free  from  "  am- 
scious  unity :" 

"  Still  to  be  neat,  sdll  to  be  drest. 
As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ; 
Still  to  be  jwwder'd,  still  perfum'd : 
Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found. 
All  is  not  sweet,  aU  is  not  sound. 

"  Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace ; 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free : 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art ; 
They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart" 

In  each  of  the  foregoing  stanzas  the 
first  three  lines  are  a  sort  of  protasis, 
the  last  three  a  sort  of  apodosis,  and  the 
second  stanza  is  in  close  and  natural 
relation  to  the  first.  In  the  structure  of 
short  poems  Herbert  may  have  had  a 
purpose  more  resolute  than  Jonson's, 
but  he  was  scarcely  an  originator. 

Professor  Palmer's  remaiics  on  Her- 
bert's style  and  workmanship  are  cl 
peculiar  value.  It  is  highly  improbable 
that  this  poet's  technique  was  ever 
studied  so  carefully  before,  or  so  appre- 
ciatively. "  To-day  it  is  usual  to  make 
a  sharp  distinction  between  the  real  and 
the  artificial ;  but  Herbert  knows  no 
such  contrast.  When  .he  is  most  artifi- 
cial, he  is  all  aglow  with  passion" — a 
remark  that  would  be  true  of  Donne 
also.  "  An  unimpassioned  reader,  who 
has  not  brought  himself  into  full  sym- 
pathy with  the  emotion  described,  may 
judge  much  to  be  artificial  which  is  in 
reality  tenderly  exact."  "  What  are 
called  his  conceits  are  usually  cases  d 
condensed  imagination."  Herbert  Pro- 
fessor Palmer  characterizes  as  "  a  liter- 
ary artist  through  and  through,  rejoicing 
in  refinements,  feeling  no  antagonism 
between  cool  study  and  vivid  emotion." 
He  tells  of  Herbert's  "penetrati\x 
thought  and  daring  phrase,"  and  points 
out  that  a  certain  intricacy  "  is  inherent 
in  his  theme,  for  his  is  a  poetry  of  strug- 
gle. It  deals  with  clashing  desires." 
He  remarks  also  that  Herbert  "  knows 
when  to  stop,"  and  speaks  of  his  "  eco> 
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nomical  and  antithetic  soul."  He  notes 
the  unique  schemes  of  meter  and  riiyme 
in  which  Herbert's  poems  abound.  His 
remarks  on  the  meters  are  concise  and 
thorough,  though  he  uses  the  term 
"  rime  royal "  for  "  heroic  quatrain,"  and 
names  this  meter  as  among  the  principal 
forms  already  tested.  Whether  the  he- 
roic quatrain,  as  Professor  Palmer  holds, 
was  truly  tested  by  Surrey  in  one  of  his 
laments  for  Wyatt  is  a  matter  of  grave 
doubt.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Surrey  was  merely  stretching  the  number 
of  quatrains  in  his  new  form  of  sonnet, 
since  he  ends  the  poem  with  the  usual 
couplet.  Such  discussions,  however, 
have  little  bearing  on  Herbert's  own 
meters,  or  on  his  editor's  study  of  them. 
Everywhere  Professor  Palmer  throws 
new  light  on  Herbert,  but  nowhere 
more  than  in  his  rearrangement  of  the 
poems  in  groups  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, external  and  internal,  of  their 
relation  to  the  poet's  life.    Thus  Her- 


bert, whose  poetry  deals,  as  his  editor 
remarks,  with  the  needs  of  his  own  soul, 
gives  the  reader  his  autobiography  with 
a  logical  sequence  never  found  in  his 
work  before. 

Each  poem  is  accompanied  by  notes 
on  the  opposite  page — admirable,  unob- 
trusive notes,  that  concisely  elucidate. 
The  book  is  illustrated  with  photographs 
of  "  whatever  portions  of  Herbert's  visi- 
.  ble  world  have  survived  the  centuries," 
with  facsimiles  of  manuscripts,  with  the 
usual  portraits  of  Herbert,  and  with  the 
newly  published  reproduction  of  White's 
drawing — a  portrait  vastly  more  interest- 
ing than  either  White's  or  Sturt's  engrav- 
ing in  "  The  Temple."  Every  help  to  the 
reader's  eye  and  -mind  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  Herbert  will  be  found  in  these 
volumes,  so  great  is  the  labor  of  love 
which  Professor  Palmer,  with  his  own 
fine  intelligence  and  training,  has  wrought 
for  the  most  lovable  and  the  most  human 
of  our  religious  poets. 


Sea  Power  and  the  War  of  1812' 


A  TREATISE  by  Captain  Mahan 
is  always  awaited  with  a  high 
degree  of  expectancy.  Ban- 
ning with  "  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power 
upon  History "  and  continuing  through 
"  The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the 
French  Revolution  and  Empire,"  "The 
Life  of  Nelson,  the  Embodiment  of  the 
Sea  Power  of  Great  Britain,"  and  his 
subsequent  writings,  he  has  demonstrat- 
ed not  only  the  ability  to  formulate  and 
propound  principles  of  the  highest  value 
to  the  naval  strategist,  but  a  firm  grasp 
of  naval  and  general  history.  It  has  fur- 
ther been  his  practice  to  go  directly  to 
original  sources,  to  sift  evidence  with 
the  greatest  scrupulousness,  and  to  set 
forth  the  facts  and  his  conclusions  there- 
from with  exactitude,  candor,  and  lucid- 
ity. Not  infrequently  there  has  resulted 
a  novel  as  well  as  a  fresh  presentation, 
and  such  is  pre-eminently  the  case  with 
his  latest  work,  which,  like  those  named 
above,  is  concerned  primarily  with  em- 
phasizing the  advantages  accruing  to  a 
nation  possessed  of  a  strong  and  efficient 

•  Sea  Power  in  its  Relalions  to  the  War  of  tSii. 
By  Alfred  T.  Mahan.    Little,  Brpwn  &  Co.,  Boston. 


navy ;  and  is  designed  to  conclude  the 
"  Sea  Power  "  series  as  originally  planned 
by  its  author. 

Captain  Mahan's  point  of  view  can 
best  be  shown  by  a  citation  from  his 
pages.  After  pointing  out  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  War  of  1812  to  Americans 
has  commonly  been  felt  to  lie  in  "  the 
brilliant  evidence  of  high  professional 
tone  and  efficiency  reached  by  their 
navy,  as  shown  by  the  single-ship  actions 
and  by  the  decisive  victories  achieved 
by  little  squadrons  upon  the  lakes,"  he 
continues :  "  Without  in  the  least  over- 
looking the  permanent  value  of  such ' 
examples  and  such  traditions  to  the 
nation,  and  to  the  military  service  which 
they  illustrate,  it  nevertheless  appears  to 
the  writer  that  the  effect  may  be  even 
harmful  to  the  people  at  large,  if  it  be 
permitted  to  conceal  the  deeply  mortify- 
ing condition  to  which  the  country  was 
reduced  by  parsiinony  in  preparation  or 
to  obscure  the  lessons  thence  to  be  drawn 
for  practical  application  now.  .  .  .  The 
conclusion  of  the  writer  is  that  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tionary Wars  the  United  States  should 
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have  obeyed  Washington's  warnings  to 
prepare  for  war  and  to  buiid  a  navy; 
and  that,  thus  prepared,  instead  of  plac- 
ing reliance  upon  a  system  of  commer- 
cial restrictions,  war  should  have  been 
declared  not  later  than  1807,  when  the 
news  of  Jena  and  of  Great  Britain's 
refusal  to  relinquish  her  practice  of  im- 
pressing from  American  ships  became 
known  almost  coincidently."  In  fine, 
so  far  from  laying  stress,  with  other 
American  historians,  on  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  success  of  our 
ships  in  the  naval  actions  that  have  in- 
vested the  struggle  with  such  romance, 
Captain  Mahan  devotes  himself  chiefly 
to  exposing  the  defects  of  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  administration,  the  un- 
readiness for  war  when  war  finally  came, 
the  suffering  entailed  by  the  blockade  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard — in  a  word,  what 
he  elects  to  call  "  the  forgotten  bitter 
truth  "  of  the  War  of  1812.  Of  course 
he  would  not  be  Captain  Mahan  if  his 
pages  did  not  scintillate  with  graphic 
descriptions  of  engagements  by  land  and 
by  water.  But  the  significance  of  his 
work  lies  in  the  insistence  with  which  he 
dwells  upon  precisely  those  phases  which 
the  majority  of  historians  have  neglected ; 
dwelling  upon  them,  as  will  readily  be 
understood,  not  from  any  desire  to  recall 
the  unpleasant  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  his  dual  con- 
tention that  in  time  of  peace  preparation 
for  war  is  a  necessity,  and  that  such' 
preparation  should  in  especial  embrace 
effort  to  upbuild  a  powerful  navy. 

His  analysis  of  the  war  itself  is  ailso 
directed  to  prove  not  only  the  influence 
of  control  of  the  water  upon  the  course 
of  events,  but  "  the  too  often  forgotten 
truth  that  it  is  not  by  brilliant  individual 
feats  of  gallantry  or  skill,  by  ships  or 
men,  but  by  the  massing  of  superior 
forces,  that  military  issues  are  decided." 
On  the  Canadian  frontier  Captain  Mahan 
finds  the  decisive  factor  to  have  been 
the  operations  of  the  fleets  of  Perry  and 
MacDonough,  in  that  they  "averted 
from  the  United  States,  without  further 
fighting,  a  rectification  of  the  frontier — 
as  it  is  euphemistically  styled — the  effect- 
ing of  which  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
causes  and  frequent  results  of  war  in 
every  continent  and   at  every  period." 


On  the  maritime  frontier  the  "  grindii^ 
efhcacy"  of  the  British  blockade  pro- 
voked "  the  only  possible  reply  "  of  retali- 
ation by  flooding  the  seas  with  priva- 
teers, "  producing  an  effect  upon  British 
commerce  which,  though  inconclusive 
singly,  doubtless  co-operated  powerfully 
with  other  motives  to  dispose  the  enemy 
to  liberal  terms  of  peace."  Nor  would 
Captain  Mahan  include  among  the  "other 
motives  "  the  results  of  the  naval  duels 
of  which  so  much  is  usually  made.  For 
he  speciflcally  states  that  "  they  had  no 
effect  upon  the  issiie,  except  so  for  as 
they  inspired  enthusiasm  and  confi- 
dence," and  once  more  takes  occasion  to 
indicate  his  conviction  that  they  have 
had  a  "  distinctly  injurious  effect "  upon 
National  opinion  in  die  United  States,  by 
causing  the  people  to  forget  "  the  prece- 
dent neglect  of  several  administradons 
to  constitute  the  navy  as  strong  in  pro- 
portion to  the  means  of  the  country  as 
it  was  excellent  through  the  spirit  and 
acquirement  of  its  officers.  Sight  also 
has  been  lost  of  the  actual  conditions  of 
repression,  confinement,  and  isolation 
enforced  upon  the  maritime  frontier  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  war,  with  the 
misery  and  mortification  thence  ensu- 
ing." 

Thus  viewed,  the  War  of  1 8 1 2  becomes 
the  reverse  of  flattering  to  National  self- 
esteem.  But  there  are  other  lessons  to 
be  drawn  from  it  than  those  Captain 
Mahan  would  instill,  and  there  is  ample 
grround  for  believing  that  in  his  intense 
devotion  to  his  main  thesis  he  has  un- 
duly, however  uncoitsciously,  intensified 
the  shadows  which,  as  he  justly  observes, 
the  tendency  has  been  to  ignore  in  retro- 
spect. Doubtless  from  the  same  cause, 
he  has  fallen  into  another  error,  the  exiDr 
of  not  always  taking  full  account  of  coo- 
temporary  circumstances  in  apportioning 
praise  and  blame.  In  this  connection 
nothing  is  in  more  striking  contrast  than 
the  discussion  of  the  policies  of  Jefferson 
and  Madison  and  that  of  impressment 
and  the  orders  in  council.  On  the  one 
'  hand,  we  have  scathing  criticism  with 
scant  regard  to  the  mitigating  consid- 
erations of  the  period  of  anxious  nego- 
tiation immediately  preceding  the  war — 
the  period  of  futile  diplomacy  and 
of    equally   futile    embargo    and    noo- 
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intercourse  legislation  as  a  last  resort 
to  right  wrongs  without  an  appeal  to 
arms ;  on  the  other,  the  clearest  recog- 
nition of  the  conditions  impelling  Great 
Britain  to  the  course  of  action  so  irritat- 
ing and  humiliating  to  the  United  States 
and  rendering  war  at  last  inevitable.  But, 


whatever  its  defects,  "  Sea  Power  in  its 
Relations  to  the  War  of  1812  "  must  be 
rated,  like  its  distinguished  predecessors, 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  history 
of  naval  warfare  and  a  suggestive  expo- 
sition of  the  force  of  the  doctrine  of 
"  preparedness." 


Comment  on   Current  Books 


Asop's  Fables.  With  Introduction  by  Elisa- 
beth Luther  Gary.  Illustrated.  MoSat,  Yard  & 
Co.,  New  York.  $2,  net. 
It  is  to  be  regn'etted  that  the  illustrator  of 
this  otherwise  excellent  edition  has  chosen  to 
make  his  drawings  broadly  comic,  thus  miss- 
ing entirely  the  spirit  of  the  fables. 

American  Commonwealths:  Rhode  Island. 
By  Irving  Berdine  Richman.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston.    (il.lO,  net. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  distinctive 
characteristic  of  Rhode  Island  as  a  political 
entity  has  been  its  separatist  tendencies. 
Founded  as  a  protest,  it  has  clearly  demon- 
strated its  innate  individualism  in  every  crisis 
of  its  history,  and  although  there  now  remain 
few  survivals  of  what  its  present  historian 
styles  "  the  age  of  Roger  Williams,"  there  is 
reason  for  his  assertion  that  even  to-day  the 
influence  of  the  old-time  thought  is  making 
itself  keenly  felt  in  the  political  life  of  the 
State.  An  outsider — ''possessed  of  no  rela- 
tionship, ancestral  or  contemporary,  to  New 
England  " — Mr.  Richman  writes  with  enthu- 
siasm, and  if  his  judgment  errs  at  times  on 
the  side  of  undue  severitv  and  at  times  on 
that  of  undue  leniency,  his  conclusions,  on 
the  whole,  show  discrimination,  and  his  treat- 
ment is  adequate,  developing  the  social  and 
economic  as  well  as  the  political  and  consti- 
tutional history  of  the  State.  The  most  seri- 
ous defect — and  it  is  serious — is  an  occasional 
obscuration  of  salient  facts  in  .a  mass  of 
detail,  particularly  in  the  discussion  of  the 
early  colonial  period.  This,  however,  is  to 
some  extent  compensated  by  concise  retro- 
spective summaries. 

An  Orchard    Princess.    By    Ralph   Henry 
Barbour.  Illustrated.  J.  B.Llppincott  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia.   >2. 
A  pretty  little  love  story  printed  in  holiday 
style  wiui  charmingly  decorated  pages. 

Black  Spaniel  and  Other  Stories  (The).  By 
Robert  Hichens.  Illustrated.  The  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  New  York.    >1.50. 

Not  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  author  of 
"The  Garden  of  Allah."  Some  of  these 
short  tales  read  like  early  and  careless  study- 
sketches  for  that  romance.  "The  Black 
Spaniel"  is  a  would-be  horrible  but  really 
ineffective  tale  of  a  vivisectionist  whose  soul 
is  reincarnated  in  a  black  spaniel  to  avenge 
the  wrongs  suffered  by  a  similar  beast  at  his 
hands.  The  second  story  is  a' travesty  on 
the  methods  of  the  British  woman  novelist 
(or  of  a  British  woman  novelist),  more  ill- 
natured  than  amusing. 


Back  to  Arcady.    By  Frank  Wallet  Allen. 
Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.,  Boston.    tl2S. 

A  sentimental  romance  which  depends  for 
much  of  its  effect  upon  annoying  and  artifi- 
cial phrases — "  heart  o'  me,"  "  my  lady  o' 
roses  " — and  a  peculiar  and  useless  abbrevia- 
tion of  almost  to  "  "most."  We  leave  the 
Lady  with  but  small  regret,  though  she  did 
hold  "her  lips  a'  pouting"  and  was  "all 
a-tremble."  The  volume  is  elaborately  dec- 
orated, and  has  marginal  designs  on  alternate 
pages,  which  are  rather  confusing  to  the  eye. 

Captains  All.    By  W.  W.  Jacobs.    Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.    #1.50. 

Mr.  Jacobs's  sailormen  continue  to  make 
one  smile  and  chuckle.  We  doubt  if  he  has 
ever  told  a  better  short  story  than  that  which 
relates  the  defeat  of  a  pseudo-burglarious 
exploit  with  a  matrimonial  intention.  Like 
"  Many  Cargoes "  and  "  Light  Freights," 
"  Captains  AU  "  adds  notably  to  the  world's 
stock  of  humorous  enjoyment. 

Caroline  of  Courtlandt  Street.  By  Weymer 
Jay  Mills.  Illustrated.  Harper  &  Bros.,  New 
York.  $2,  net. 
An  elaborately  decorated  romance,  both  as 
to  the  narrative  and  setting.  The  style  is 
flowery :  for  instance,  the  maiden's  eyes  had 
all  the  beauty  of  the  first  shy  evening  stars, 
made  softer  by  the  bruise  of  storms.  She, 
the  inheritor  of  her  actress  mother's  talent, 
neglected  by  her  selfish,  high-bom  father, 
grows  up  a  wonder  of  beauty  in  the  care  of 
an  old  servant.  How  she  longs  for  the  stage 
and  whether  she  gains  her  ambition  or  not 
must  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  reader  who 
refuses  to  try  his  eyes  and  patience  with 
print  backed  by  confusing  designs  in  pale 
greenish  tint — a  vicious  form  of  embellish- 
ment. 

Contemporaiy  Prance.  By  Gabriel  Hano- 
taux.  Translated  from  the  French.  Vol.  II. 
(1873-75).  G.P.Putnam's  Sons,  New  York.  »3.75, 
net. 
The  second  volume  of  M.  Hanotaux's  monu- 
mental work  emphasizes  the  good  qualities 
of  its  predecessor.  First  of  all,  the  narration 
bears  the  marks  of  intimate  experience.^  It 
is  a  human  story.  M.  Hanotaux  has  lived 
himself  in  the  thick  and  in  the  tension  of  the 
movements  he  describes.  His  description, 
therefore,  is  no  mere  "  dry-as-dust "  account. 
And  the  figures  portrayed  in  this  volume 
bear  no  resemblance  to  waxwork  figures. 
Gambetta,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  even  the 
Comte  de  Chambord— who  are  shadowy  per- 
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sonages  to  most  of  us,  even  to  most  French- 
men— as  seen  here  are  persons  of  like  pas- 
sions with  ourselves,  and  what  they  tried  to 
do  has  the  vividness  of  contemporary  history. 
M.  Hanotaux  does  not  try  to  give  us  a  history 
of  politics  merely:  in  the  present  volume 
two  chapters  describe  the  authors,  publicists, 
artists,  and  scientists  of  the  period.  Of. 
these  the  historian  writes,  and  clearly,  but ' 
hardly  so  brilliantly  as  be  describes  the 
political  figures  which  were  most  prominent 
on  the  stage  during  those  critical  years  from 
1873-1875  (the  figures  1874-1878  on  the  cover 
are  therefore  misleading).  The  history  com- 
prised is  chiefly  that  of  the  Broglie  Cabinets, 
together  with  the  attempt  to  restore  the 
monarchy.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  read 
M.  Hanotaux's  vivid  pages  without  obtain- 
ing some  new  view  of  the  essential  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  monarchy  and  of  the  real 
strength  of  democracy  as  it  finally  was  in- 
trenched in  France.  The  volume  is  thus  a 
distinct  and  a  notable  contribution  to  history. 

Comer  in  Women  and  Other  Follies  (A). 
By  Tom  Masson.  Illiutrated.  MoSat,  Yard  & 
Co.    (1.60,  net. 

A  collection  of  more  or  less  humorous 
sketches  furnished  to  periodicals,  and  espe- 
cially to  "  Life,"  in  recent  times,  and  well 
supplied  with  short  stories,  fables,  epigrams, 
sc^uibs,  jokes,  and  humorous  verse,  with  a 
Gibson-girl  cover  and  many  other  pictures. 
Like  all  other  books  of  its  kind,  this  volume 
su£Fers  from  what  might  be  called  unstable 
humorous  equilibrium,  but  it  contains  many 
really  funny  things. 

David  O.  Farragut.  By  John  Randolph 
Spears.  (American  Crisis  Biwraphies.)  Illus- 
trated. George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
»U5,net 
Though  lacking  literary  distinction,  this  new 
biography  of  Admiral  Farragut  will  repay 
perus^  and  may  be  especially  commended  . 
to  parents  in  quest  of  a  soundly  suggestive 
as  well  as  really  entertaining  book  for  their 
boys.  Mr.  Spears  has  apprenended  the  sig- 
nificance of  Farragut's  life  to  his  own  and 
later  generations,  and,  drawing  freely  from 
the  great  commander's  diary  and  from  mate- 
rial afforded  by  Loyal  Farragut,  Captain 
Mahan,  and  the  officiads  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, has  told  the  story  of  that  ufe  in  an 
animated  and  informing  way,  enriching  the 
narrative  with  an  abundance  of  illustrative 
anecdote.  Where  his  task  calls  for  comment 
on  general  history  he  is  less  successful,  his 
tendency  being  to  adhere  over-closeljr  to  a 
strictly  American  point  of  view — €.  g.,  in  the 
brief  discussion  of  the  British  policy  of 
impressment  and  commerce  restriction  which 
led  to  the  War  of  1812. 

Stna  and  KirkersvUle.    By  Morris  Scbaff. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.    (I,  net. 
The  motto  of  this  book,  from  Coleridge, 

"  Great  is  the  charm  that 

,  Yearning  memory  gives  to  the  form  of  things," 
is  most  effectively  exemplified  in  its  pa^es. 
The  author  recalls  his  boyhood  in  Licking 
County,  Ohio,  more  than  sixty  years  ago, 
and  I»s  the  rare  skill  of  transporting  his 


readers  to  those  homely  scenes.  Woods, 
fields,  streams,  the  great  National  Road ;  the 
pioneer  men  and  women,  the  leaders  in  the 
little  township,  the  humble  neighbors,  their 
friendships  and  differences  in  politics  and 
religious  creed ;  the  later  days  when  out  <rf 
that  small  bit  of  Ohio  there  went  one  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  soldiers  to  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,  many  of  them  never  to  return — aO 
passes  in  review  before  the  vivid  memory  of 
our  loyal  son.  Himself  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  in  active  service  in  the  war,  he  was 
often  called  upon  to  explain  "  where  in  the 
world  Kirkersville  was,  anyhow."  Now  he 
has  explained  once  for  all,  and  ev%ry  one 
who  enjoys  the  intimate  history  of  our  euiy 
American  life,  and  is  proud  to  trace  the 
causes  of  our  prosperity,  will  respond  to  this 
chronicle  with  true  patriotic  feeung.  Maw 
of  the  descriptive  chapters  and  those  recall- 
ing the  birds  and  wild  life  in  the  woods  are 
fuJI  of  a  distinct  literary  charm. 

Facts  and  Fancies  for  the  Curioua.  By 
Charles  G.  Bombaugh,  A.M.,  M.D.  J.  a  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  $3. 
This  book  is  not  designed  for  any  particular 
class  of  readers,  but  for  all  classes,  and 
really  ought  to  make  a  special  appeal  to 
those  who  could  not  properly  be  clawed  as 
readers  at  all ;  for  in  a  clear,  concise,  avail- 
able form  it  treats  of  the  gay  and  the  grave, 
the  wise  and  the  foolish,  the  seen  and  the 
unseen.  Without  making  any  pretension  to 
systematic  completeness,  it  is  a  sort  of  patclh 
work  of  information  which  has  a  charm  of  its 
oif^n,  and  is  not  to  be  scorned  even  by  the 
scholar,  who,  though  he  may  find  in  it  little 
with  which  he  is  not  familiar,  should  be 
grateful  for  the  ready  reference  to  ctirious 
facts  and  fancies  not  always  within  cooven- 
lent  reach  when  needed.  The  volume  is 
well  bound,  clearly  printed,  and  is  furnished 
at  the  end  with  a  complete  index,  of  immense 
help  in  at  once  locating  the  infonnatioD 
sought. 

Far  Eastern  Impressions.    By  Ernest  F.  G. 

Hatch,  M. P.    Illustrated.    A.  C.  HcChirg  «  Cc 

Chicago.  .«1.40,  net. 
These  Far  Eastern  impressions  include  de- 
scriptions of  Japan,  Korea,  and  China.  The 
book  is  an  interesting  one  to  read  in  connec- 
tion with  Lord  Curzon's  and  Mr.  Norman's 
much  lar|:er  and  exhaustive  volumes  on  the 
same  subjects.  Mr.  Hatch  traveled  with  lus 
eyes  open,  and  among  other  conclusions  of 
his  we  would  note  his  opinion  that  the  Jap- 
anization  of  China  is  beyond  the  range  of 
practical  politics  of  the  immediate  future. 

Florence  of  Landor  (The).  By  Lilian  Whit- 
ing, niustralud.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bostoo. 
»2:»,  net. 
The  author  of  "The  World  Beautiful  "has 
not  appeared  before .  in  the  field  of  literary 
biography,  but  her  insight  into  character  aaa 
her. spiritual  perception,  added  to  a  student's 
love  of  literature,  fit  her  for  her  task.  She 
approaches  her  subject,  the  home  of  L.andor 
for  forty  years,  through  the  glowii^  arches 
of  history  and  art,  and  opens  to  us  the  un- 
changed pages  of  the  fascinating  streets  of 
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Florence,  touching  briefly  here  and  there  a 
few  of  the  crowding  associations.  Landor's 
long  life,  extending  over  three  generations  of 
English  poets,  ended  at  last  in  the  enfoldinj; 
friendship  of  the  Brownings.  They  and  their 
friends  gathered  about  the  strange,  lonely, 
and  often  difficult  genius,  appreciating  him 
and  bearing  with  him,  and  finally' comforting 
him  in  his  extreme  age.  Miss  Whiting  has 
made  a  careful  and  loving  study  of  contem- 
porary writings,  and  uses  a  g^eat  mass  of 
material  with  fine  discretion.  At  times  her 
pen  seems  to  flag,  and  she  repeats  from  mere 
weariness;  but  Softener  she  shows  the  nice 
discrimination  of  the  true  critic  and  the 
grace  of  the  trained  writer.  In  any  case,  she 
presents  a  graphic,  glowing  picture  of  those 
rich  years  from  1821  to  1864,  when  there 
came  and  went  through  Florence  a  remark- 
able group  of  noted  people.  The  friendship 
that  Lanaor  felt  for  Soutney ;  the  admiration 
he  expressed  for  Aubrey  de  Vere,  and  his 
almost  extravagant  praise  of  his  poetrv ;  the 
confiding  intimacy  between  himself  ana  Kate 
Field,  besides  other  and  better  known  con- 
nections in  his  life,  are  all  charmingly  brought 
to  view.  A  remarkable  and  unususu  portrait 
of  Landor,  done  for  Kate  Field  by  the  Amer- 
ican artist  Charles  Caryll  Coleman,  is  a 
unique  feature,  while  the  full-page  illustra- 
tions from  photog^phs  add  value  to  the  text 

Good  Things  and  Graces.  By  Isabel  Good- 
hue. Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
This  little  book  at  first  glance  seems  to  be  a 
collection  of  recipes,  but  a  second  glance 
shows  that  the  intention  is  moral,  not  culi- 
nary. The  idea  is  cleverly  carried  out,  and 
the  directions  for  brealcfast  food,  game  pie, 
deviled  tong^ue,  and  so  on,  are  often  witty 
as  well  as.  admonitory.  Perhaps  the  best 
idea  of  the  whole  may  De  g^ven  by  quoting  a 
single  recipe,  that  tor  hash :  "  Mix  equal 
parts  of  flattery  and  a  mush  of  concessions 
together  and  brown  over  a  fire  of  self-interest 
This  dish  is  often  eaten  with  relish,  but  can- 
not be  recommended  as  a  wholesome  one." 

House  of  a  Thousand  Candlea  (The).  By 
Meredith  Nicholson,  niastrated.  The  Bobbs- 
HetriU  Co.,  Indianapolis.    >I.SO. 

A  lively  and  exciting  plot-story.  Probabili- 
ties are  frankly  set  aside  at  the  outset,  and 
the  reader,  once  free  from  their  thrall,  will 
enjoy  himself  greatly  in  the  search  for  treas- 
ure which  follows.  The  story  is  told  with 
spirit,  and  the  people  in  it  are  alive — in 
one  case,  even  though  dead. 

In  the  Dajrs  of  Milton.    By  Tudor  Tenks. 

Illusttated.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York.    $1, 

net. 
The  third  volume  in  this  series  of  familiar 
and  entertaining  studies  of  the  background 
and  career  of  great  English  writers.  "In  the 
Days  of  Chaucer,"  the  initial  volume  of  this 
series,  contained  a  fresh  portrayal  of  the  back- 
ground of  time,  circumstances,  and  habit  in 
which  Chaucer  lived,  and  which  were  quite 
necessary  to  the  expanding  of  his  work. 
This  method  was  repeated  in  the  second 
volume,  "  In   the   Days  of   Shakespeare," 


admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  awak- 
ening the  interest  of  young  readers,  and  of 
very  considerable  usefulness  to  mature  read- 
ers. The  latest  volume,  "  In  the  Days  of 
Milton,"  following  the  same  procedure,  aims, 
not  at  a  comprehensive  life  or  a  critical  study 
of  the  works  of  a  Puritan  poet,  but  at  a  con- 
trast between  Puritan  and  Cavalier  life,  at 
the  reproduction  of  the  profoundly  interest- 
ing social  and  religious  background  against 
which  Milton's  work  was  done  and  which 
was  largely  reflected  in  that  work.  The 
manners,  customs,  and  spirit  of  the  Puritan 

Jeriod  are  very  happily  reproduced  by  Mr. 
enks,  but  in  no  darrow  way,  for  he  does  full 
justice  to  the  man  of  the  non-Puritanical 
type — quite  as  important  in  their  way,  and 
representing,  on  the  whole,  a  broader  view 
of  life  than  the  Puritans. 

Inward  Light  (The).  By  Amory  H.  Brad- 
ford.    Thomas  Y.  Crowelt  &  Co.,  New  York. 

»1J0. 

Philosophically  the  new  thought  is  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  applied  to  the  science  of 
religrion;  theologically  it  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  employed  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  all  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the 
Church;  spiritually  it  is  a  new  recognition 
of  "  the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world."  It  is  this  spir- 
itual phase  of  the  newer  thinking  to  which 
Dr.  Bradford  g^ves  expression  in  this  volume, 
which  is  a  book  rather  of  religion  than  or 
theology.  His  latest  book,  it  is  also  to  our 
mind  his  best  book.  The  philosopher  will 
perhaps  call  it  poetical;  the  rationalist  will 
perhaps  call  it  mystical;  the  traditionalist 
will  certainly  call  it  vague.  But  its  poetry, 
its  mysticism,  its  vagueness,  are  the  charac- . 
teristics  of  that  truth  of  experience  which 
transcends  exactness  of  definition.  The 
analytical  critic  will  pass  it  by  because  it  is 
neither  analytical  nor  polemical,  but  the  de- 
vout soul  will  find  spiritual  nutriment  in  it, 
and  for  the  devout  soul  it  has  been  written. 

James  Gillespie  Blaine.  By  Edward  Stan- 
wood,  Litt.D.  (American  Statesnwn:  Second 
Series.)  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  $1J5, 
net 

Mr.  Stanwood  has  made  a  brave  attempt  to 
solve  the  enigma  raised  by  the  career  of 
Mr.  Blaine,  but  his  conclusions  can  hardly 
be  deemed  final.  That  he  himself  appre- 
ciates this  is  shown  by  his  introductory 
words :  "  The  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
will  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  too  much 
biased  by  personal  friendship  to  be  accepted. 
That,  however,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
why  the  opinion  should  be  withheld."  Mr. 
Stanwood's  contention  is  that  throughout 
his  career  Mr.  Blaine  was  actuated  by  high 
motives, "  that  he  was  inspired  by  a  lofty 
patriotism,  and  that  both  in  his  public  and 
his  private  life  he  was  obedient  to  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  sensitive  conscience."  Nor  (though 
he  reminds  the  reader  that  on  this  point 
chronological  distance  is  required  for  an 
exact  estimate)  does  he  doubt  that  Mr. 
Blaine  was  not  merely  an  able  political  chief- 
tain, but  a  statesman  of  high  order,  claiming 
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for  him  the  credit  of  having  been  "  the  first 
Secretary  of  State  to  form  and  carry  out  a 
definite  general  forward  policy  which  implied 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  a  position 
of  leadership  among  nations."  Thus  he 
places  himself  in  opposition  to  those  who 
recognize  that  the  "  plumed  knight's  "  influ- 
ence was  great  in  his  lifetime,  but  believe 
that  it  was  transitory,  and  that  his  name  will 
live  chiefly  by  the  tradition  of  the  enthusiasm 
it  aroused.  The  treatment  of  several  of  the 
most  important  events  of  Mr.  Blaine's  public 
life — particularly  the  quarrel  with  Roscoe 
Conkling,  and  the  Little  Rock  investigation — 
leaves  the  reader  largely  in  the  dark  concern- 
ing characteristics  and  circumstances  which 
might  account  for  the  mistrust  engendered 
in  so  many  quarters.  Nevertheless,  the  biog- 
raphy is  in  some  respects  highly  valuable, 
and  should  be  welcome  if  only  for  the  new 
material  assembled  in  a  scholarly  and  inter- 
esting way. 

Jesus  Christ  and  the  Christian  Character. 

By  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody.    The  Macmil- 

lan  Co.,  New  York.  »1.50. 
Tills  book,  which  is  a  companion  volume  to 
"  Jesus  Christ  and  Socid  Problems,"  by  the 
same  author,  has  the  same  characteristics. 
Thefoot-notes  show  awide  reading  in  modern 
studies  upon  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  body  of  the  book  shows  larp;e  familiarity 
with  the  character  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Four  Gos- 
pels; and  this  familiarity  is  the  fruit  not 
merely  of  critical  study  (although  that  has 
not  been  wanting),  but  still  more  of  spiritual 
sympathy  and  meditation.  If  it  is  somewhat 
less  original  than  its  predecessor,  as  we  think 
it  is,  this  is  because  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  applied  to  social  problems  is  a 
somewhat  newer  theme,  while  the  character 
of  Tesus  Christ  and  the  bearing  of  his  life 
and,  character  on  present  problems  is  one 
which  has  been  very  thoroughly  worked  over 
by  previous  students.  The  book  was  origi- 
nally delivered  in  the  Lyman  Beecher  course 
of  lectures  at  Yale  University  to  theological 
students;  but  while  the  book  is  primarily 
intended  for  the  preacher,  it  wiU  be  not  less 
valuable  for  the  layman  as  a  practical  inter- 
pretation of  Christ  s  precepts  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  modern  problems  of  personal 
life. 

La^  Bobs,  Her  Brother,  ar  1  1.  By  Jean 
Chamblin.  Illustrated.  G.  P  '^tnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    »1.25. 

A  pleasant  little  romance  told  in  letters  to  her 
friend  by  the  girl  most  involved.  Incidentally 
some  graphic  descriptions  of  the  Azores  and 
their  inhabitants  are  introduced  among  the 
junketings  of  a  group  of  American  and  Eng- 
lish visitors  to  the  islands.  Kate  is  a  witty 
letter-writer  and  is  capable  of  flashing  out 
bits  of  spontaneous  humor.  Her  love  affair 
with  brother  George  and  the  successful  rout- 
ing of  the  DeGrey-Streeters  with  their  match- 
making schemes  give  opportunity  for  many 
clever  little  touches  upon  international  dif- 
ferences. 


By    Elditfa    Ogden 


% 
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Moon   Princess   (The). 

Harrison.    Illustrated.    A. 

Chicago.  (1.25,  net. 
A  simply  told  and  prettily  fanciful  tale  by 
the  author  of  "Prince  Silverwings"  and 
"  The  Star  Fairies."  There  are  colored  pic- 
tures. 

National  GjOlety  (The).  By  GusUve  Gef- 
(roy.  Illustrated.  Frederick  Wame  &  Co.,  New 
York.  (10,  net. 
The  treasures  of  the  London  National  Gal- 
lery are  here  presented  graphically  as  ad^ 
quately  as  is  possible  in  blaclc  and  white  A 
sumptuous  page,  over  a  foot  long  and  of  the 
best  paper,  permits  reproduction  without  ex- 
cessive reduction,  ana  the  fifty  or  more  full- 
page  renderings  of  the  masterpieces  of  such 
painters  as  Turner,  Constable,  Hogarth,  and 
Reynolds  among  tne  English,  Ra^tael,  Ccr- 
reggio,  and  Titian  among  the  Italians,  Rem- 
brandt, Hals,  and  Hobbema  among  the 
Dutch,  Velasquez  and  Murillo  among  the 
Spanish,  give  a  fair  suggestion  of  the  direc- 
tions in  which  the  collection  is  strong,  while 
the  single  French  representative,  a  Poussin, 
equally  indicates  its  deficiency.  The  text  b 
discriminating  as  well  as  finformatiye.  Alto- 
gether, the  work  is  notable  among  those  art 
volumes  which  are  eminently  suited  for  {nvs- 
entation  purposes  and  as  a  pictorial  manorial 
of  great  painters.- 

Occupations  for  Little  Fingers;  A  Manaal 
for  Orade  Teachers,  Mothers,  and  Svttlcaeat 
Workers.  By  Elizabeth  Sage  and  Anna  M. 
CooleT.  B.S.  Illustrated.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York.    (1,  net. 

This  is  eminently  a  practical  book  of  instruc- 
tion and  suggestion.  The  descripti<Mi  of 
materials  used  and  of  the  manner  of  tisiog 
them  is  intelligible  and  clear,  and  the  pictures 
and  diagrams  are  simple  and  readily  under- 
stood. Teachers,  mothers,  and  all  who  are 
interested  in  finding  employment  for  little 
fingers,  and  in  arousing  intelligent  interest 
in.  self-expressicn  through  handwork,  will 
find  this  litde  book  full  of  novel  and  woricaUe 
suggestions.  As  an  introductory  note  by 
Mary  S.  Woolman  says,  "This  book  omi- 
siders  the  needs  of  both  the  mother  and  tf>e 
teacher._  It  has  been  written  by  two  teachers 
who  know  and  love  children,  and  who  hare 
practically  worked  out  with  them  the  things 
of  which  they  write.  It  tries  to  meet  the 
child's  constant  cry,  '-What  shall  I  dor 
with  a  direct  reply  f  lul  of  help  and  of  interest 
Mere  formal  models  are  not  mentioned,  the 
book  dealing  with  attractive  and  useftd 
articles.  It  sets  forth  the  best  way  of  maldoe 
such  articles  and  it  tells  what  tbey  s>-<>uh 
cost."  * 

Philippine  Life  in  Town  and  Conntiy.    Bj 

lames  A.  Le  Roy.    Ilkistrated.    G.  P.  Pirtiiaatl 

Sons,  New  York.  »1  JO,  net. 
Mr.  Le  Roy's  writing  is  always  fair-minded 
and  non-partisan  in  attitude.  His  study  oi 
the  Filipinos  was  carried  on  for  several  years, 
while  he  held  an  official  position  under  tlx 
Philippine  Commission,  and  during  one  or 
two  subsequent  visits.  Readers  of  The 
Outlook  will  recall  articles  from  bis  pea  oe 
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special  aspects  of  the  Philippine  Question, 
and  he  has  written  not  a  little  for  other  peri- 
odicals.    The  obvious  thoroughness  ot  his 
knowledge  as  shown  in  these  contributions 
has  made  him  recognized  as  a  competent 
authority.    This  impression  will  be  strength- 
ened by  this  volume,  which  is  both  instruct- 
ive   and   readable.     Naturally,  it   takes  a 
wider  scope  politically  and  historically  than 
most  of  uie  books  in  this  Town  and  Coun- 
try Series,  for  it  is  impossible  in  telling  what 
the  Filipinos  are  and  how  they  live  to  avoid 
the  questions  of  their  capacity  for  political 
independence,  their  treatment  by  the  United 
States,  their  acceptance  of  the  rule  of  a  for- 
eign race,  and  their  attitude  toward  Western 
civilization.    Mainly,  however,  Mr.  Le  Roy 
contents  himself  with  presenting  facts  as 
tbev  are,  and  with  pointing  out  many  gen- 
eral  misapprehensions   and   erroneous   ac- 
counts contained  in  hastily  written  articles 
and  books  written  to  satisfy  American  curi- 
osity, but  without  careful  or  complete  study 
on  tne  ground.    He  finds  that  the  Filipinos — 
and  by  "  Filipinos  "  he  means  the  nine-tenths 
of  the  people  who  are  Christians,  as  opposed 
to  the  one-tenth  consisting  of  Mohammedans 
(Moros)  and  pagans  of  the  wild  tribes — ^are 
in  a  transitional  state,  and  that  it  will  not  do 
to  dogmatize  about  them.     "  Underneathj" 
he  adds, "  we  may  feel  quite  sure  there  is 
racial  homogeneity  in  the  Philippines.    The 
Christian  Filipinos   have   been   powerfully 
stirred  by  the  events  of  the  past  seven  to 
nine  years,  and  have  achieved  a  feeling  of 
racial  unity,  if  we  will  not  quite  say  of  nation- 
ality."   The  chapters  on  the  religious  ques- 
tion, education  and  public  opinion,  trade, 
internal   development,    racial    origins    and 
blends,  and  the  descnption  of  a  typical  Fili- 
pino community,  are  all  of  notable  value, 
while  the  accounts  of  social  customs,  amuse- 
ments, and  traits  of  character  are  full  of 
entertainment 

Pleasant  Tragedies  of  Childhood.  Verses 
by  Burges  Joluuon.  Pictures  by  F.  Y.  Cory. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.    »!.». 

One  of  the  really  delightful  books  about  chil- 
dren of  the  present  season.  The  rhymes  are 
supplied  by  Mr.  Burges  Johnson,  whose 
"  Rhynies  of  Little  Boys "  was  commented 
upon  in  these  columns  a  few  weeks  ago  as 
one  of  the  best  things  of  its  kind  that  had 
appeared  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Johnson's 
fascinating  verses  are  illustrated  in  this  book 
by  a  series  of  entertaining  sketches  by  Fanny 
■y.  Cory;  and  the  book  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  by  mitigating  the  anxieties  and  cares 
of  very  young  parents  of  very  young  babies. 

Praparation  of  Manuscripts  for  the  Printer 
(The).  By  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails  Co.,  New  York.    75c.,  net. 

A  careful  perusal  of  this  little  manual  by 
tbose  vho  write  or  hope  to  write  for  publica- 
tion would  make  their  relations  with  editors 
and  publishers  in  many  cases  more  satisfac- 
tory and  agreeable.  It  contains  much  use- 
ful information  and  sound  advice  from  a 
rnan  of  experience  in  the  publishing  world. 


Professor's  legacy  (The).  By  Mrs.  Alfred 
Sidgwick.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  $l.SO. 
This  is  a  quiet  and  gentle  story,  but  very  far 
from  a  dull  one.  The  "  professor's  legacy  " 
is  really  that  of  his  daughter,  a  simple,  unso- 
phisticated German  gin,  to  the  care  of  an 
English  scientist,  who  is  still  a  young  man. 
The  naive//  of  the  girl's  infatuation,  for  a 
handsome  musician,  her  disillusionment  on 
the  subject  of  feminine  friendship,  and  her 
final  perception  of  her  guardian's  character 
and  merits,  are  all  brought  out  with  distinct- 
ness. The  story  is,  all  in  all,  well  worth 
reading,  although  hardly  likely  to  become 
one  of  the  great  literary  successes  of  the 
season. 

Reptiles.  By  Henry  W.  McVickar.  Illus- 
trated. D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  |1.50. 
A  thoroughly  disagreeable  novel,  illustrated 
by  drawings  as  superficially  clever  as  are  the 
sentiments  expressed.  To  see  evil  in  the 
world  and  to  sneer  at  weakness  is  the  cheap- 
est form  of  observation.  It  takes  deeper  dis- 
cernment and  far  more  intellect  to  appreciate 
than  to  depreciate. 

St.  Helena :  The  Historic  Island.    By  E.  L. 

Jackson.    Illustrated.    Thomas  Whittaker,  New 

York.  t3,  net. 
This  volume  is  strangely  matter-of-fact,  but 
on  that  very  account  has  a  certain  restful 
charm.  We  naturally  expect  that  Napoleon's 
sojourn  at  St.  Helena  would  be  made  much 
of ;  instead,  we  have  an  orderly  description 
of  the  island  and  a  chronological  account  of 
the  events  which  have  happened  there. 
Some  of  those  events'  seem  to  us  of  trifling 
importance,  and  yet  from  the  island  point  of 
view  they  must  have  been  of  far  greater  sig- 
nificance. The  volume  is  interestingly  illus- 
trated. 

Select  Poems  of  Robert  Browning.  By 
A.  J.  George,  A.M.,  Litt.  D.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  Boston.  »l.50. 
As  much  perhaps  as  any  English  poet. 
Browning  needs  the  aid  of  the  intelligent 
and  judicious  editor  who  knows  the  material 
thoroughly,  understands  the  genius  of  Brown- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  poise  of 
his  own  judgment  unaffected  by  the  singu- 
larly penetrating  power  and  intellectual  tks- 
cination  of  Browning.  Mr.  George  has  shown 
his  uncommon  competency  as  an  editor, 
based  on  thorough  study  of  English  poetry 
and  on  the  experience  oi  the  teacher  in  con- 
veying the  results  of  that  study  to  others.  In 
this  volume  he  has  endeavored  to  bring  to- 
gether such  poems  as  best  reveal  the  genius 
and  quality  of  Browning's  works,  arranging 
his  selection  in  chronological  order,  and  sup- 
plying a  series  of  notes,  not  too  elaborate, 
wnich  give  the  necessary  biographical  ana 
literary  information  connecting  the  poems 
with  events  in  the  author's  life,  or  the  expe- 
riences of  which  they  may  be  said  to  be  the 
poetic  expressions.  This  collection  may  be 
most  cordially  commended  as  containing  the 
substance  of  Browning's  best  work ;  and  is 
precisely  the  book  to  put  in  the  hand  either 
of  the  beginner  who  is  to  make  the  acquaint- 
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ance  of  Browning,  or  the  mature  person  who 
has  been  withheld  from  that  acquaintance  by 
Uie  scoffs  and  jeers  of  the  cynical  or  the 
more  repellent  over-praise  and  laudation  of 
the  idolaters.  Browning  has  everything  to 
gain  and  nothing  to  lose  from  such  intelligent 
editorship  as  that  shown  in  this  volume. 

Sir  Oklahad  of  New  France.  By  William 
Henry  Johnson.  Herbert  B.  Turner  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. »I.5a 
The  opening  scene  is  the  camp  of  Henry  of 
Navarre,  lying  before  Rouen,  upon  the  eve 
of  the  surrender  of  that  city.  The  hero,  a 
youth  intrusted  with  a  letter  to  the  King 
irom  his  deserted  Queen,  enters,  exhausted 
by  his  long,  trying  lourney,  and  helpless  in 
the  presence  of  the  heartless  revelry  ne  finds 
everywhere.  From  this  point  we  follow  him 
through  many  adventures,  but  not  of  the 
swashbuckler  order.  The  son  of  a  Protest- 
ant pastor  of  Lourdes,  he  meets  the  world  as 
it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  with  the 
purity  of  Sir  Galahad  and  the  strength  of  Sir 
Launcelot.  His  care  and  love  for  the  Indian 
girl  Can^a,  his  preserver  in  the  wilderness 
of  New  ^ance,  is  a  delicate  idyl. 

Spirit  of  Christmas  (The).  By  Henry  van 
Dyke.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  75c., 
net 
A  little  volume,  well  made,  containing  the 
story  of  the  Christmas  anp;el,  an  essay  on 
Christmas  living  and  Christmas  giving,  a 
short  sermon  on  keeping  Christmas,  and  two 
Christmas  prayers,  full  of  Dr.  van  Dyke's 
spirit  of  helpfulness,  and  pervaded  by  the 
very  human  charm  of  his  style. 

Staircase  of  Surprise  (The).  By  Frances 
Aymar  Mathews.  Ilhistrated.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York.  $1.50. 
This  sensational  tale  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
war  (the  author  seems  to  think  the  British 
and  Russians  were  allies)  is,  as  regards^  its 
incidents  of  fighting  and  intrigue,  a  dime 
novel  pure  and  simple.  The  Chinese  prin- 
cess Cnia  Jojra  is  amusing  at  first,  but  rapidly 
becomes  trivial  and  absurd. 

Tibet  and  Turkestan.  By  Oscar  Terry 
Crosby,  F.R.G.S.  Illustrated.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York.  »2.50,  net. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
volume  is  a  study  of  the  ef^ct  on  society  of 
the  climatic  and  also  of  the  religious  influ- 
ences at  work  through  the  vast  region  trav- 
ersed— from  the  Caspian  Sea  through  Tur- 
kestan to  Tibet.  Regarding  the  wisdom  of 
the  English  expedition  to  Tibet,  Mr.  Crosby 
believes  that  the  "  moral  aspects  of  the  mat- 
ter demand  the  deepest  concern  of  all  citizens 
of  the  predatory  States  constituting  the  civil- 
tted  world^'  and  that  "  this  particular  war 
finds  even  in  England  only  apologists  rather 
than  partisans."  From  this  quotation  it  is 
easjr  to  see  that  Mr.  Crosby  is  an  independ- 
ent in  his  discussion  of  world  politics. 

ToU  of  the  Bosh  (The).  By  WiUiam  Satchell. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
Mr.  Satchell  has  made  New  Zealand  a  pro- 


ductive field  of  fiction.  Like  his  forme 
story,  which  deals  with  the  g^um  country  ia 
New  Zealand,  this  tale  of  the  North  Island 
abounds  in  unusual  and  true  interestiiK  local 
color  and  in  the  depiction  of  wild  and  luxuri- 
ant forests.  Moreover,  it  has  a  thrilling  story 
and  not  a  few  vividly  written  and  exciting 
incidents.  It  seems  to  us  far  the  best  of  the 
recent  tales  which  have  come  to  us  dealing 
with  Australasia. 

Wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (The).  Bj 
Ella  Middleton  Tybout  The  J.  B.  Lifviiialt 
Co.,  Philadelphia.    #1.50. 

One  tmusual  thing  about  this  storr  is  the  evi- 
dent faith  of  the  author  in  the  intelligence  and 
imagination  of  the  reader.  The  married  life 
of  me  Secretary  and  his  wife  is  beautifi% 
restful,  and  no  one  need  expect  xny  thriBiag 
revelations  of  evil  as  far  as  the  principal  acton 
are  concerned.  The  plot  centers,  natunBy, 
about  the  diplomatic  circle  in  Washington, 
and  is  sufficientiy  involved  to  be  abswhing. 
The  conversation  is  lifelike  and  the  charac- 
ters are  distinctiy  individualized.  An  enter- 
taining novel  burdened  by  no  especial  prob- 
lem. 

Writinn  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  CoUecttd 
and  Edited  by  Albert  Henry  Smyth.  VoLL  Tic 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    (3,  net. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  what  seems  al- 
most certain  to  be  the  final  edition  of  Frank- 
lin's works  and  correspondence.  Later  on 
we  shall  discuss  the  eaition  as  a  whole.  It 
may  now  be  said:  First,  that  in  phyacal 
qualities  nothing  better  could  be  desired ;  in 
every  respect  the  book  is  admirably  fitted 
for  library  use,  and  special  commendatioD 
must  be  ^ven  to  the  quality  of  the  paper. 
•  Secondly,  it  is  evident  from  the  editor's  an- 
nouncement in  the  preface  that  the  editkm 
will  not  only  contain  a  great  deal  of  matter 
not  known  even  to  Mr.  John  Bieelow,  wfao 
prepared  the  edition  of  Franklin's  works 
which  has  heretofore  been  far  the  best,  but 
that  new  material  will  include  a  good  deal 
that  is  of  real  interest  and  of  positive  impor- 
tance. Even  in  such  a  matter  as  the  accunte 
printing  of  letters  already  well  known  the 
editor  has  found  much  that  requires  careful 
attention,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ia 
making  fresh  copies  from  the  original  mano- 
scripts  he  corrected  more  than  two  tbousnd 
errors  in  previous  editions. 

Ztl :  An  International  Romance.    By  Ropet 

Hughes.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  tlX. 
The  story  of  a  Polish  pianist  who  achieved  a 
great  musical  triumph  in  America.  Accoip- 
panied  by  his  devoted  mother  and  scttsk 
father,  Ladislav  Momiczko  makes  a  fortnae, 
which  is  nothing^  to  him  without  the  love  at 
one  American  g;irl,  whOjthough  an  heircs, is 
also  a  bom  musician.  The  contrast  betw«s 
the  Polish  and  American  natures  is  exce- 
lentiy  indicated ;  but  all  barriers  fall  befoR 
the  overwhelming^  power  of  romantic  lore. 
Much  musical  criticism  aoA  many  artistic 
theories  are  woven  into  the  romance. 
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The  Ohio  Election* 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook: 

In  reading  the  editorial  anent  Governor 
Herrick  and  the  anomalous  situation  in  Ohio, 
in  which  strange  factions  were  united  to 
defeat  Mr.  Hemck,  it  seemed  to  me  that  full 
justice  had  not  been  done  the  critical  jude- 
ment  of  the  people  of  Ohio.    I  agree  with 
you  in  upholding  Governor  Herrick's  posi- 
tion in  that  particular  specification  regarding 
the  Brannock  bill.    It  was  unjust  discrimi- 
nation against  the  "  wets."     But  I  think  the 
people  on  sufiBciently  good   grounds   took 
exception  to  Mr.  Taft's  speech,  and  that  it 
was  not,  as  you  state,  the  mere  anger  of  the 
voters  against  George  B.  Cox  that  fell  on  the 
head  of  Mr.  Herrick.    We  who  live  in  Ohio 
know  too  well  that  Mr.  Herrick  has  beyond  the 
question  of  a  doubt  been  dominated  time  and 
time  again  by  Mr.  Cox.    And  the  one  thing 
which  does  not  appear  in  your  editorial — in 
fact,  almost  the  reverse — is  that  the  liauor  in- 
terests three  days  before  the  election  all  went 
over  forMr.  Herrickand  against  Mr.  Pattison. 
AU  over  the  State  there  was  surreptitiously 

gut  out  to  the  saloon-keepers  for  their  distn- 
ution  an  unofficial  ballot  containing  ten 
reasons  published  in  five  languages  why  Mr. 
Pattison  should  be  opposed,  and  how  any 
Democrat  could  vote  for  Mr.  Herrick  and 
the  rest  of  it  be  a  straight  Democratic  ticket 
This  was  the  eleventh-hour  flop  which  had 
been  predicted.  But  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
people  were  out  the  next  day  in  the  Sunday 
papers  with  a  copy  of  the  reasons,  which 
made  a  very  strong  campaign  document 
a^inst  Mr.  Herrick.  It  (the  original  un- 
official ballot)  fell  into  the  hands  of  many 
ministers,  as  it  did  into  mine,  and  was  read 
from  the  pulpits  of  many  churches.  It  was 
the  last  straw  with  many  old-time  Repub- 
licans, and,  as  many  of  my  people  said  to  me, 
that  had  compelled  them  to  yote  for  the  first 
Democratic  Governor  they  had  ever  voted 
for  in  their  lives. 

From  the  Anti-Saloon  League  people  I 
learn  that  this  had  a  tremendous  effect  all 
over  the  State.  Thus  to  me  the  people  were 
ang^ered,  with  some  justice,  at  Mr.  Herrick, 
who  had  refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Taf  t,  which  we  hoped  very  much  he  would 
do,  and  who  had  shown  himself  weak  enough 
to  win  at  last  the  liquor  vote. 

E.  M.  WVLIE, 

Pastor  Woodland  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

To  tht  Editors  of  The  Outlook  .• 

In  your  comment  on  our  Ohio  elections, 
November  18,  page  636,  you  name  five  causes 
for  Governor  Herrick's  fearful  defeat:  (1) 
♦  The   general  desire  to  defeat  Boss  Cox." 

■  Comment  on  these  and  other  letters  from  Ohio  is 
oatde  in  our  editorial  columns.— Thb  Editors. 


Correct,  especially  because  he  was  of  the 
worst  siloon  type  of  boss.  (2,  numbered  1): 
"  The  general  influence  of  political  scandals." 
(3,  numbered  2):  "The  enmity  of  certain 
petty  bosses  at  the  Governor's  .  .  .  ? xercise 
of  a  new  veto  power,"  etc.  Correct,  except 
that  it  was  not  "  enmity,"  but  rational  pro- 
test, not  of  "  petty  bosses,"  but  of  vast  num- 
bers of  temperance  and  s^cultural  voters, 
as  explained  further  on.  (4,  numbered  3): 
"  The  enmity  of  the  race-track  gamblers." 
Those  who  know  the  bottom  facts,  here  on 
the  ground,  know  that  tiiis  cut  almost  no 
figure  at  all ;  for,  first,  the  race-track  gam- 
blers, all  told,  are  the  merest  handful  of  the 
voters,  though  at  first  they  made  much  noise 
— like  General  Grant's  "  two  wolves "  in 
Texas,  whose  "  numerous "  howling  made 
him  think  there  were  fifty ;  and,  second, 
because  most  of  them  concluded,  after  the 
Democratic  Convention,  that  they  would  fare 
even  worse  with  Pattison,  "  th6  Methodist 
temperance  crank,"  than  with  Herrick,  and 
hence  they  actually  voted  with  the  saloon 
interests  for  Herrick.  (5,  numbered  4) :  "  The 
enmity  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League."  This 
was  not  "  enmity  "  towards  Mr.  Herrick  per- 
sonally, but  courteous  though  strenuous  op- 
position to  his  renomination  and  then  to  his 
election,  because  of  his  assumption  of  legis- 
lative functions  by  threatening  to  veto  "  the 
orig^inal  Brannock  bill "  unless  it  should  be 
amended  at  his  suggestion,  or  rather  his 
dictation.  That  bill  had  passed  the  Lower 
House  by  a  good  majority ;  it  was  indorsed, 
as  the  best  thing  obtainable,  by  the  church 
people,  the  temperance  people,  the  Anti- 
Saloon  Leag^ue,  and  by  most  of  the  Republi- 
can papers  of  the  State.  Right  here  the 
Governor  forced  its  amendment  to  make  it 
more  "  fair  "  to  the  saloons.  And  when,  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  the  Governor  and  his 
backers  trieo  to  show  that  the  amended  bill 
was  really  more  favorable  to  temperance,  in  its 
imitations  of  local  option,  than  was  the  "  orig- 
inal "  bill,  the  temperance  people  made  the 
sarcastic  and  knock-down  reply :  "Then  why 
did  and  do  the  saloons  favor  the  amended 
bill,  and  the  temperance  and  church  people 
favor  the  original  bill?"  This  assumption 
by  the  Governor  of  legislative  functions, 
against  the  interests  of  temperance,  I  believe 
to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  his  defeat. 
Your  "  trusted  correspondent  in  Cincinnati " 
says,  "Taft's  speech  [in  Akron]  defeated 
Herrick."  A  compliment  to  Taft,  surel)^  for 
he  distinctly  and  emphatically  advised  to 
vote  for  Herrick  1 

A  second  potent  cause  for  his  fearful  defeat 
was  the  Governor's  actual  veto  of  63  per  cent, 
of  the  total  legislative  appropriations  for 
higher  agricultural  education  and  research, 
and  not  one  cent  of  those  for  higher  general 
education  and  research.    The  Ledslature^    . 
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after  full  investigation  aAd  open  hearings  of 
the  several  executives  by  the  proper  commit- 
tees, had  with  practical  unanimity  appropri- 
ated a  total  sum  of  1149,700  for  the  following 
four  institutions  of  higher  agricultural  edu- 
cation and  research  -.  the  State  Agricultural 
College  of  the  University,  the  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  the  State  Dairy  Association, 
and  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  Also 
to  higher  non-agricultural  education  a  total 
sum  of  1453,450  to  the  State  University,,  Co- 
lumbus (aside  from  its  Agricultural  Couege), 
to  the  universities  at  Athens  and  at  Oxford, 
and  to  the  State  Geological  Survey,  whose 
work  is  for  the  mining  interests,  not  the  agri- 
cultural. Now,  notice :  After  the  Legislature 
had  adjourned,  the  Governor,  without  the 
consent  or  even  the  knowledge  of  the  execu- 
tive officer  of  either  of  the  four  institutions 
or  societies  interested,  vetoed  J95,00O,  or  63 
per  cent.,  a»  stated  above,  of  the  5149,700 
appropriated  for  higher  agricultural  educa- 
tfon  and  research,  and  not  one  cent  of  the 
1453,450  appropriated  for  higher  general 
education  and  research  I  To  the  leaders  in 
agricultural  education  and  research  and  to 
intelligent  farmers  at  large  this  seemed 
"class  legislation,"  or  class  vetoing;  and, 
unexplained  as  it  ever  remained,  it  seemed 
an  insulting  discrimination  against  the  larg- 
est interest  and  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
classes  in  the  State — the  class  that  pays 
nearly  half  of  the  taxes  and  casts  almost  half 
of  the  votes.  The  farmers  said  so  little  that 
the  political  papers  scarcely  recognized  them 
as  a  factor  in  the  fight ;  but  they  have  good 
memories. 

This  threatened  veto  and  this  actual  veto 
worked  against  Mr.  Herrick  alone,  not 
against  the  rest  of  the  Republican  ticket  in 
the  State  ;  and  Mr.  Herriclc  alone  met  bitter 
defeat,  while  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  State 
and  legislative  ticket  pulled  through,  though 
by  pluralities  greatly  diminished  by  the  other 
causes  mentioned,  chiefly  the  general  disgust 
at  bossism  and  "  graft" 

Hudson,  Ohio.  W.  I.  CHAMBERLAIN. 

Football 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  editorial  criticism  of  my  article  on 
football  in  your  issue  of  November  18  was 
based  largely  on  )rour  stated  belief  that  "  the 
facts "  were  against  me.  You  quote  the 
"  Harvard  Bulletin  "  as  to  the  injuries  men 
receive  that  cripple  them  for  weeks,  and  that 
in  some  cases  "  permanently  unfit "  them  for 
athletic  exercises.  You  quote  further,  in 
support  of  this  position,  the  "  Sun  "  for  No- 
vember 11,  to  the  effect  that  the  Wesleyan 
and  Amherst  teams  were  crippled,  the  latter 
"  almost  hopelessly  crippled ;  and  you  men- 
tion by  name,  for  example,  Cunningham  and 
Reiter  and  Van  Surdam,  of  the  former  team, 
and  Captain  Hubbard  of  Amherst,  as  being 
the  ones  "out  of  the  game"  and  "on  the 
retired  list,"  and  the  other  as  having  been 
"  in  a  critical  condition  through  injuries." 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact— 
which,  if  you  do  not  follow  football  closely, 


may  have  escaped  you — ^that  on  that  same 
day,  November  1 1 ,  a  week  before  your  edi 
torial  was  published,  Wesleyan  defeated  the 
strong  Williams  team,  Cunningham,  Reiter, 
and  Van  Surdam  being  in  the  line-up ;  zod 
Amherst  tied  Dartmouth — the  team  that  his 
beaten  Princeton  and  tied  Harvard — Captain 
Hubbard's  "  critical  condition  "  having  suffi- 
ciently ameliorated  to  permit  him  to  play  a 
star  game. 

As  these  facts  may  not  be  convincing,  ami 
as  you  make  such  reports  the  basis  of  your 
dissent  from  my  views,  and  speak  of  such 
accounts  as  "  unhappily  too  familiar  to  evenr 
reader  who  follows  the  records  of  the  ^ame 
with  care  and  interest,"  let  me  submit  the 
following  additional  testimony. 

The  President  of  Amherst  writes,  uoder 
date  of  November  20 — ^two  days  afUi  the 
Amherst- Dartmouth  game : 

My  dear  Dr.  WhiU: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I  would  say  that  ao  bkB' 
bers  of  the  football  eleven  are  "  sufiering  from  injaiia 
that  could  properly  be  described  as  very  serious  v 
permanently  crippling,  or  likely  to  unfit  the  plaja 
henceforth  either  for  further  athletic  exercises  or  <tr 
the  work  of  life." 

Yours  very  tiuly, 

(Signed)  Geokck  Hakkis- 

Director  Reiter,  of  the  FayerweaAer 
Gymnasium  at  Wesleyan  University,  writes 
me :  "  The  statement  used  editorially  in  the 
issue  of  The  Outlook  for  November  18,  a* 
to  the  cripples  at  Wesleyan,  is  for  the  moa 
part  entirely  erroneous.  Reiter,  Cunniig- 
nam,  and  Van  Surdam  participated  in  the 
Williams  game,  and  were  in  the  best  of  cob- 
dition." 

President  Hopkins,  of  Williams,  refeired 
my  letter  of  in(}uiry  to  Dr.  Olds,  and  writes 
me,  inclosing  his  reply,  and  adding :  "  You 
can  rely  entirely  on  what  he  says." 

Dr.  Olds  writes  me  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 21,  "We  had  no  serious  injuries  this 
year ;"  and  as  to  the  injuries  of  the  pas: 
thirteen  years,  he  says, "  AU  have  recovertd 
completely."  He  adds,  "  I  recall  no  case  oi 
permanent  deformity,  except  a  few  enlai^ 
nnger-joints,  a  few  slight  scars  about  tb< 
forehead,  and  several  cases  of  what  is  kiM)m 
as '  football  ear.'  "He  concludes, "  I  recall  no 
case  of  iniury  which  has  interfered  widi 
further  athletic  exercise  or  with  a  man's  fif^ 
work." 

I  would  ask  you,  as  you  say  you  Dcitbfi 
hope  nor  expect  to  see  the  game  aboli^xd. 
if  the  "  facts,"  in  an  argument  upon  its  das- 
gers,  are  with  me  or  with  you  in  the  case 
you  have  cited  in  support  of  your  positioor 

The  "  facts  "  are  mat  "  hysterical  exagse-- 
ation  "  and  "  crude  criticism  "  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  supporters  of  the  game,  and  thii 
even  so  conspicuously  fair-minded  and  \iet^ 
headed  a  periodical  as  The  Outlook  is  liat& 
to  be  led  astray  by  statements  in  whi^  adjec- 
tives describing  supposed  pathologic  co 
ditions  are  not  used  with  surgical  precision 
and  may  even  be  led  to  imagine  that  At 
crippling  of  a  team — a  piece  of  machiDer< 
dependent  lor  its  efficiency  upon  the  physio- 
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int^;rity  of  its  separate  components — means 
necessarily  the  crippling  of  all  or  many  of 
the  individual  memlbers  of  the  team. 

As  to  bnibtlity  and  unnecessary  roughness 
and  foul  pla^,  I  am  at  one  with  you,  appar- 
ently, as  I  distinctly  advocated  an  increase 
of  the  penalties  and  of  the  powers  of  the 
officials  so  as  to  exclude  from  the  game  alto- 
gether players  or  teams  that  indulged  in 
"  rough,  brutal,  or  unfair  tactics."  Having 
said  this,  it  did  not  seem  necessary— espe- 
cially as  I  was  compelled  for  want  of  space 
to  condense  and  cut  down  my  original  paper 
— to  quote  that  portion  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
speech  which  you  say  I  omitted  to  mention, 
but  I  am  glad  to  join  you  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  every  word  of  it,  and  pleased  that  you 
found  room  for  it  in  your  editorial  columns. 

1  am  in  favor  of  doing  anything  that  will 
purge  football  of  its  evils,  but  the  proper 
way  is  not  to  begin  by  exaggerating  those 
evils,  and  then  proceeding  to  base  on  such 
exaggeration  action  that  might  ruin  the  most 
maiuy  and  vigorous  game  in  which  American 
college  students  take  part,  the  most  charac- 
teristic product  in  some  respects  of  Amer- 
ican competitive  athletics. 

J.  William  White. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsrl^anta. 

"A  Strike  of  Women:"  The  Other  Side 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Correspondence  de- 
partment of  ^our  issue  of  November  11. 
1905,  the  caption  of  which  was  "  A  Strike  of 
Women."  The  letter  was  signed  by  Gertrude 
Bamum,  Secretary  of  the  woman's  Trade- 
Union  League. 

Believing  that  you  desire  to  be  fair  to  all 
concerned,  I  would  ask  that  you  give  the 
manufacturers'  statement  the  same  promi- 
nence that  you  did  that  of  the  "  Woman's 
Trades-Union  League." 

The  strike  began  on  April  27,  when  the 
hand-starchers  in  the  collar  laundry  depart- 
ment of  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.  left  their 
places  without  assigning  any  reason.  Since 
the  strike  various  reasons  have  been  given 
for  it,  as  follows :  Objections  to  starcning- 
machines,  unsatisfactory  work  of  the  ma- 
chines, unsatisfactory  prices  paid  for  starch- 
ing after  the  machines,  reduction  in  prices 
paid  for  starching,  oppressive  rules  applied 
to  starchers,  starchers  unable  to  obtain  a 
bearing  on  the  part  of  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co., 
and  that  no  strike  exists,  but  that  there  is  a 
"  lockout." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  starching-machines 
liave  been  in  use  in  the  Troy  laundries  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  though  they  were 
not  introduced  by  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. 
until  the  spring  of  1904.  The  work  of  the 
machines  has  Seen  entirely  satisfactory,  as 
indicated  by  their  general  adoption  by  the 
manlifacturers.  The  earnings  of  the  starch- 
ers, whether  by  hand  or  after  the  machine, 
depend  largely  on  the  ability  and  experi- 
ence of  the  operator,  an  inferior  starcher 
being  able  to  earn  nine  dollars  a  week,  while 


an  experienced  one  will  earn  as  much  as 
eighteen  doUars  a  week.  No  reduction  in 
prices  for  starching  was  contemplated,  and 
the  claim  that  changing  from  hand-starching 
at  four  cents  to  starching  after  the  machines 
at  two  cents  reduced  uie  earnings  of  the 
starchers  is  shown  to  be  false.  Starchers 
were  not  subjected  to  oppressive  rules.  As 
to  the  hand-starchers  of  Cluett,  Peabody  & 
Co.  being  unable  to  obtain  a  hearing,  it 
should  be  said  that  they  stopped  work  without 
assigning  a  reason,  and  that  a  director  of  that 
company  informed  them  that  if  thev  would  go 
on  with  their  work,  he  would,  within  a  h^- 
hour,  listen  to  any  grievance  they  might  wish 
to  present  When  work  was  offered  to  them 
it  was  refused,  and  they  left  the  premises, 
the  superintendent  informing  them  that  thej 
were  not  dismissed,  but  were  leaving  of  their 
own  accord.  As  for  hours  of  labor,  they 
range  from  eight  to  ten  daily,  and  rarely 
exceed  fifty  hours  per  week.  Not  only  do 
the  starchers  in  Troy  receive  larger  compen- 
sation than  is  paid  in  other  cities  of  the 
country,  but  the  work-rooms  are  generally 
light  and  airy  and  the  sanitary  conditions 
excellent. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  the  collar  and  shirt 
manufacturers  toward  organized  labor,  it  has 
been  the  same  for  nearly  twenty  years,  the 
manufacturers  conceding;  the  right  of  their 
employees  to  belong  to  labbr  organizations 
or  to  refrain  from  so  doing,  as  they  might 
prefer,  the  only  requirements  being  that  the 
employees  should  do  their  work  satisfactorily 
and  conduct  themselves  properly.  In  other 
words,  it  has  been  the  rule  of  the  manufac- 
turers not  to  discriminate  for  or  a^inst  labor 
organizations.  To  discriminate  in  favor  of 
unions  would  be  an  injustice  to  the  employees 
who  do  not  belong  to  labor  organizations, 
and  in  the  collar  and  shirt  industry  of  Troy 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  are  identified 
with  such  organizations. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  stated 
will  show  that  the  strike  was  entirely  unjus- 
tifiable, and  therefore  could  not  and  cannot 
possibly  be  the  subject  of  compromise  or 
arbitration.  A.  G.  B. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsrlrania. 

[Other  correspondents  call  attention  to 
cases  of  disgraceful  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  women  strikers  or  their  sympathizers 
a^inst  women  workers.  The  fact  that  such 
violence  had  taken  place  was  stated  in  the 
letter  published  in  Tne  Outlook,  but  it  was 
also  stated  that  the  Union  "sternly  forbids" 
violence.— The  Editors.] 

The  Legal  Aid  SocieQr  in  New  York 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Some  thirty  years  ago  the  Legal  Aid  So- 
ciety, was  estaolished  to  give  gratuitous 
advice  and  furnish  legal  assistance  to  deserv- 
ing poor  who  had  been  wrongfully  treated 
but  were  without  sufficient  means  to  assert 
their  own  rights. 

The  Society  has  not  alone  recovered  and 
paid  to  its  clients  over  one  million  dollars, 
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which  without  its  aid  would  have  been  with- 
held from  two  hundred  thousand  working 
people  by  their  grasping  employers,  but  it 
has  restored  these  poor  people's  wavering 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  our  institutions, 
encouraging  their  continued  honest  efforts 
for  their  independent  existence. 

The  usefulness  of  the  Society  has  been 
demonstrated  by  its  growth.  As  compared 
with  two  hundred  cases  treated  in  1876,  it 
took  care  in  five  offices,  with  the  assistance 
of  fourteen  attorneys,  of  about  twenty-five 
thousand  cases  in  190i. 

To  our  Harlem  branch  recently  came  a 
little  girl  who  helped  to  suppwrt  her  mother 
by  running  errands  for  a  dressmaker.  For  the 
delivery  of  a  suit  jshe  had  been  ordered  to 
receive  from  an  actress  j21.  The  roll  of 
bills  which  was  placed  in  her  tiny  hand  and 
delivered  to  her  employer  contained  516 
only.  As  the  missing  $S  could  not  be  found, 
the  dressmaker  sought  to  recover  it  by 
retaining  the  child's  wages.  She  had  not 
reckoned  with  our  existence.  It  did  not  take 
our  attorney  long  to  obtain  for  the  youthful 
breadwinner  payment  of  the  full  amount  she 
was  entitled  to  receive. 

Among  sufferers  recently  relieved  by  the 
Seaman's  Branch  of  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
was  a  poor  assistant  to  a  physician.  The 
advertisement  ol  choice  lots  in  Richmond 
Borough  attractea  him  to  the  luxurious  office 
of  a'  Broadway  real  estate  broker,  who  dis- 
played on  mahogany  tables  beautiful  maps, 
superior  to  any  that  induced  Mark  Tapley 
to  settle  in  Eden.  Scadder  persuaded  our 
client  to  select  a  lot  on  the  comer  of  Oyama 
and  Togo  Avenues  and  to  pay  ^25  on  ac- 
count. After  several  visfts  to  ataten  Island, 
the  doctor  finally  located  the  property,  found 
that  it  commanded  a  delightful  view  of  the 
Narrows,  and  suited  his  wants,  but  that  in- 
stead of  belonging  to  the  parties  who  signed 
his  contract,  it  was  the  undisputed  ground 
of  a  prosperous  golf  club.  Our  attorney 
promptly  compelled  Scadder  to  disgorge. 

Another  interesting  case  in  the  same  office 
was  that  of  a  blind,  sixty-five-year-old  sailor, 
who  had  been  persuaded  by  the  captain  of  a 
canal-boat  to  pump  water  from  the  hold  of 
that  vessel  for  $1  a  day.  When  be  had 
worked  thirteen  days,  and  could  eet  only 
#3.25  from  the  wily  master,  he  computined  to 
us,  and  we  succeeded  in  libeling  the  boat,  in 
our  client's  interest,  before  the  captain  could 
skip  to  the  Jersey  shore. 

Colored  women,  unable  to  collect  money 
earned  in  a  Tenderloin  laundry  for  washing, 
invaded  the  main  office  ot  the  Society.  As 
an  excuse  of  his  failure  to  pay,  the  manager 
pleaded  limitation  of  the  liability  of  his  stock 
company.  Our  attorney  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering among  the  list  of  stockholders  a 
wealthy  broker,  and  forced  payment  of  the 
just  claims  of  our  hard-working  clients. 


The  patrons  of  our  West  Side  Brandi 
consist  largely  of  servants  wfao  are  &- 
charged  before  their  time,  and  claim  our  |>» 
tection  against  unjust  deductions  from  met 
wages. 

Our  office  on  the  East  Side  is  denittd 
almost  exclusively  to  the  poor  Jews.  VlctiiS' 
ized  by  mean  swindlers,  who  take  advant^c 
of  their  ignorance  of  our  lans^ua^^e,  they  cnwd 
the  limited  space  of  our  ofiSce.  With  tean 
streaming  from  dim  eves  to  their  unshans 
and  unkempt  beards,  tney  tell  tales  of  woe  to 
our  wiUing  but  too  often  helpless  attomm. 
The  number  of  helpers  should  be  increased, 
their  offices  enlarged,  and  more  money  placed 
at  their  disposal. 

The  practical  results  of  the  lavish  ctwln- 
butions  which  are  now  made  for  the  relief  of 
Israelites  in  Russia  will  be  their  einigiitiou; 
neither  their  lives  nor  their  property  w3l  be 
safe  as  long  as  they  remain  in  Russia.  If 
they  come  here,  their  children  will  become 
good  citizens ;  meanwhile  we  should  not  for- 
get the  poor  Hebrews  who  are  among  as 
already.  Some  seventy  thousand  of  men 
live  on  one  hundred  ana  ten  acres  of  ground 
in  the  Tenth  Ward  of  New  York  City  akme- 
a  population  more  dense  than  may  oe  found 
in  the  slums  of  Paris  or  in  London's  White- 
chapel. 

If  the  Legal  Aid  Society  were  not  prepared 
to  help  right  their  wrong's,  these  poor  strangeis 
would  become  an  easy  prey  of  the  sharpers 
who  abound  in  the  Ghetto  of  New  York. 

Alms  debase  the  recipient's  character,  btS 
to  receive  any  just  claim  he  is  »t^t'*''*^  • 
elevates  him. 

The  list  of  our  Vice-Presidents  indades 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  the  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  ot 
State,  the  Hon.  Joseph  H.  Cboate,  and 
Andrew  Carnegie.  The  contributiaas  fail 
to  cover  the  ever-crowing  expenses. 

Louis  WiNDMVLLER,  Treasurer. 

The  New  Knight- Envntiy 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Your  reference  in  the  issue  of  The  Outlook 
for  November  4  to  Mr.  Jerome  as  a  "  knighdr 
fig^e  tilting  alone  "  recalls  a  speech  oTMr 
Lowell's  in  1888  before  the  New  Refens 
Club.  In  it  he  met  the  reiterated  wamii^ c^ 
the  chairman,  that  in  the  work  before  tben 
the  Club  was  confronted  by  a  stiot^ly  ia- 
trenched  foe,  with  a  story  taJcen  fiotn  an  oU 
Spanish  ballad.  It  described  the  Moors  as 
holding  a  seemingly  impr^nable  position  ec 
a  hill  from  whicn  the  Spanish  forces  had 
failed  over  and  over  again  to  dislodse  them 
At  length  into  their  discouraged  ramcs  case 
riding  a  young  man,  who,  learning  of  the 
desperate  situation,  said,  "  I  thank  God  that 
he  nas  left  this  work  for  me"  And,  fT^n 
spurs  to  his  horse,  he  charged  up  the  Vai 
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Fire  has  no  terrors  for  the  home  or  shop  safe-gruarded  bv  the  Patrol  Plre  CxtlDfatsher.    Alwm 

ready,  easier  and  eirapler  than  the  destructive  nn.-UioiIs  of  throwing  water.  Bimply  invert  the 
extinguisher,  point  the  nozzle  at  t)ie  blaze  and  immediately  a  powerful  stream  of  fire  quenchiBg 
fluid  and  vapor  extinguishes  the  flames — even  at  distance  of  fifty  feet.         '  -grrr'         ~i 

As  harmless  to  individuals  ns  common  soda  water,  yet  Gre  cannot  withstand      fc«-^  AV 

It.    Places  Inaccessible  to  other  extinguishers  can  be  readily  reached  by  the      ^v«      —  ^ 
Patrol.    The  "^  ^  M_ 

PATROL 

Fire  Extinguisher 

Is  marleof  one  piece  piirecopper,dove-tallJointe<1,  brasofl.tben  Bpun.  Coated 

insiile  with  a  serryt  tomp<juiul  which  prevents  corrosion.    Every  Pntrul 

la  teflifd  to  S-'jU  lbs.  pressure— a  point  whith  the  liquid  cuunut  exceed 

utuler  Any  circumstance.     Chiiruin^  th"  Pntrul  Is  aa  simple  as 

Bugarlni{  your  morning  cup  ot  cotlfe— and  once  a  year  In  sumcient. 

Approved  hy  the  BoarJ  cf  Fire  Un<Ierwrtter».    Made  by  the  larceat 

manufaclurera  of  hre  ligbtlug  apparatus  in  tbe  world. 

Ko  hit  or  miss  with  the  Patrol.    ItR  action  is  pOBitive  and  efllri^nt. 
It's  the  "  Oonce  of  I'revfiition  "  yon  can't  »tTor<l  to  bo  without,    shall 
we  tend  you  our  L>ook'*IIuw  To  J-'ightFire,"  (No.  iiu)     It's  fUtLK, 
B«ver«l  <1c«irable  tcrrltorle*  o;>cn  for 
efBeleat.  reliable  acpiith 

/\aerican  IaFrance  Fire  Imw  Co. 

The  Larfptt  Bolldsrs  of  Plr*  FiBhtlsf  Appu-BtM  In  thr  Warld. 

Qenaral  Offloa,  110  Erie  Street,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

BranchcMi  New  York, 30  Warren  St. ;  Boston, 2d4  \Vashinfrton8t.t 
Baltimore,  liss  Calvert  Ilnlldlng;  Chicaso.STS  Wuba«li  Ave. 


CAREFUL   HOUSEICEEPERS  in  all  parU  of   the  Country  are  loud  in  their  praises  oi 


prefer 
X-Ray 
Stove  Pol- 
ish to  all  others 
as  it  will  not  bum 
ofT    and    is   easily 
applied.— Mrs.  J.    H. 
H  A  R  a  I  s  o  N ,   Detroit, 
Mich. 

I    like  X-Ray  better  than    any-^ 
thing    I    h^ve  ever  used.     Was  ad 

vised    to    use    and  

and     by    doing    so    nearly    spoiled  the 
looks  of  my  range.     Used  X-Ray;  now  n}y^ 
range  looks  as  it  did  when  new.— Miwrni  iC. 
RussEix,  West  Somerville,  Mass. 

I  knowfromexperience  that  X-Ray  Stove 
Polish  is  excellent  and  that  it  will  not  bum 
off. —Mas.   E.  S.  LucB,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

X-Ray  Stove  Polish  makes  my  stove 
look  like  a  mirror.  I  never  use  any 
other. — Mrs.    T.    E.   Nutt,  Eastport,  Me. 

I  have    used    X-Ray    Stove  Polish  and 
found  it  >aiislJCtory  in  every  way.  It  does 
not  bum  off  even  with  a  very  hot  fire.  It 
polishes  easier  than  any  I  have  ever  used 
and  I    would  not   think  of  using  any 
other  brand.  —  Mrs.  H.  A.  Curtis, 
Hackensack,    N.  J. 

Since    using   X-Ray  Stove 
Polish  I  would  not  eo  back 
to  the  old-fashioned  kind 
1  used  to  use. — Mas. 
C.    E.  Wa  Y- 

B  R  t  C  H  T 

Wichita, 
Kan. 


X-RAY  STOVE  POLISH 

We  have  thousands  of  unsolicited  testimonials  like 
those  shown  herewith. 


find 
X-Ray 
Stove   Pol- 
ish to  be  just 
advertised.       I 
know  by  experience 
that  it  will  not  bum  off 
and    is    easy    to    apply.  — 
Mrs.     R  •  t  t  a    |ohnsom, 
Brooklyn,  Wi?. 

I    have  used   X  -  Rzy  Stove  Polish 
for    a  year   and    find    it   superior  to 
all    other  polishes.  —  Mrs.  Fhancbs  E. 
Peek,  Davenport,  la. 


pX-RAY 

>^  stove  Polish 


teed  to  go 
Elasily  applied. 

DOCS 


It  B  the  orig^al  powdered 
Stove    Polish   and    is   guaran- 
twice  as  iax  as  paste  or  liquid   polishes. 
X-[^Y  gives  a  quick,  brilliant  lustre,  and 

NOT     BURN     OFF 


I  have  found  X-Ray  Stove  Polish  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  of  any  kind  ;hat  1 
have  ever  used. — Harriet  D.  Eclharot, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

I  must    s^y   that   I  have  found  X-Ray 

Stove   Polish   the  best  of  polishes.      We 

always  use  it  and  find  it  far  superior  to 

any  other.       Our  grocer  says  thjt  he 

sells     more     of    the    X-Ray     Polish 

than   o!    any  other    brands  .  — 

Mary   H.     McInads,    Brooklyn, 

W.  Y. 
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Calendar    ^,„- 

for  1906         ^?4§5 

.  .         St.-  'Sl-I^/Ba^' 


Attractive  pastels, 
handsomely  litho- 
graphed in  12  colors, 
size  12  X  35  inches,  re- 
produced from  the  origi- 
nal drawings  by  Philip 
Boilcau,  an  artist  whose 
art  subjects  are  in  large 
demand  in  this  country. 

Swift's  Premium  Cal- 
endar for  1906  combines 
the  truly  artistic  with 
the  color  effects  w^hich 
are  only  obtained  in 
pasteL 

Swift' I  Premium  CaletxUr  win 

l>e  Kilt,  poftpwd,  to  any  addms 

for  10  cti.  in  m«ncy  or  stamps, 

or  10  Wool  Soap  wrappen,  or 

I  metal  cap  taken  from  jar  of 

Swift'i  Beef  Ettract. 

Address 

Swift  ft  Company 

Department  li Stock  Virds  Statioo 

Chicago,  111. 

Art  Plates 

Single  art  platet,  azc  loii  ;  inches, 
luitable  for  framing  as  holiday  gitn, 
have  been  prepared,  with  no  adver- 
tising whateTer  on  them.  The  com- 
plete let  of  three  will  be  lertt  ptt- 
■*  aid  for  fifty  cents. 

)Swift's  Premium 
Hams  and  Bacon 

Each  pece  branded  on  the  rind. 

Swift's   Silver    Leaf    Lard 
3,  5  and  10  pound  air-tight  paiU. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 
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AN  IMPROVED  EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 

Brings  Christmas  Cheer  All  the  Year 

No  other  gift  yields  such  lasting:  p'easure  as  au  Edison  Phonograph.  Ever}-body  likes  it— 
from  baby  to  grandmother.  No  skill  is  required  to  reproduce  perfectly  brilliant  band  music;  the 
finest  vocal  solos,  duets,  and  quartettes;  the  funniest  character  songs  and  vaudeville  skits.  It  re- 
places the  opera  and  theatre  for  grown  folks,  and  is  unequaled  for  entertaining  children.  Edison 
Gold  Moulded  Records  include  thousands  of  popular,  classic,  sacred,  operatic,  or  comic  selections, 
and  24  are  added  every  month.  Thus  the  Phonograph  provides  more  fun  and  music  than  any 
other  automatic  entertamer — yet  is  within  the  reach  of  all.  Hear  it  at  the  nearest  dealer's  before 
deciding  on  any  Christmas  present.     "//  speaks  for  ilself." 


Latest  Edison  Geld  Moulded  Records— Now  on  Sale  At  All  Dealers 


91  2J 
91-23 
9124 
9IJ5 
9IJ6 
9127 
9128 
9129 
9130 

9I3> 
913-2 
9"33 
9134 


IIun(carian   I'anCasia. ..  .Edison  Concert  Ban  J 

Mother  o'  Mine — Song Thco.  Van  Yorx 

On  the  Rhine  With  a  Stein.. Collins  &  Harlan 
I'Viendly  Rivals — Cornets.  .Clarke  and  Hazel 
Honeymoon  Hall — Song.. .Harry  MacDonough 
In  Timbuctoo — A  Monkey  ditty..Billy  Murray 
Jesus,  Saviour,  Pilot  Me..Anthony  &  Harrison 

Bold  Front  March Edison  Military  liand 

Wait  'Till  the  Sun  Shines,  Nellie Harlan 

And  the  World  Goes  On— Song.. Bob  Roberts 

Itetty — Duet MacDonough  and  Biehling 

Roses  and   Thorns Edison  Orchestra 

We'll    be    Together    When    the    Clotids 
Roll  By — Descriptive  Song. .  .Irving  Gillette 


An  Edfson  Phonog;rapIi  Makes 
the  Best  Christmas  or  Birth- 
day Present  for  Anyone 

Every  genuine  Edison  Phono- 
graph bear*  the  inventor's  trade 
mark  signature.  Do  not  be  misled 
or  prejudiced  by  the  distressing 
noises  of  inferior  imitations.  Go 
to  the  nearest  Edison  dealer  and 
bear  the  genuine  Phonograph,  and 
you  will  instantly  appreciate  its 
marked  superiority.  Edison's  signa- 
ture is  also  on  every  Edison  Gold 
Moulded  Record.  Edison  Phono- 
graphs cost  from  $10  up;  Records, 
35c.  each. 


9135  I'm   the   Only    Star   that   Twinkles  on 

Broadway — Comic    Song Ada  Jones 

9i.?6  Pretty  Mary — Duet Harlan  and  Sunley 

9137  Dancing  in  the  Starlight Edi.son  Band 

9138  Sweetest  Mower  that   Blows. .  .Marie  Narelle 

9139  Have  You  Seen  My  Henry  Brown? Collins 

9140  Irish  Girl  I  Love — Tenor. ..  .Edward  Barrow 

9141  Sweet  Little  Daisies — Bells  Solo Benzler 

9142  I'ol-the-rol-lol — Comic  Song,  Edward  M.  Favor 

9143  Courtship     of     Barney     and     Eileen — 

Comic  Sketch..  ..\da  Jones  and  Len  Spencer 

9144  When  the   Evening   Breeze  is   Sighing 

Home.   Sweet    Home Male  Quartette 

9145  Everybody  Works  but   Kather 

Medley   Edison  Military  Band 


Send  for  new  booklet,  "Home 
Entertainments  With  the  Mison 
Phonograph,"  obtainable  only  from 
Orange,  N.  J.,  office.  Our  Latest 
Record  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to 
any  Phonograph  owner  who  gives 
the  number  of  his  Phonograph. 
Write  now  to 

National  Phonograph 
Company 

(a  UiuOAt  Ave.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mnr  York,  Chicago,  San  Pnndics 
Laadao 

7.  C  ^.  Lanfuage  Courses  Tcnt^ 
With  Eduon  Phonograflu. 
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Lace  and 
Embroidered 
Centrepieces 


Our  Holiday  assortment  is  most  bountiful 
in  these  beautiful  Decorative  Linens.  Among 
the  Lace  Goods  are  those  trimmed  with 
Crepon,  Duchesse,  Filet,  Cluny,  Point  de 
Venise,  and  choice  Irish  Laces. 

The  embroidered  Centrepieces  introduce 
Japanese  Embroidery  with  open  drawn  work ; 
Chinese  Embroidery  of  mercerised  cotton — 
very  beautiful  goods ;  some  exquisite  exam- 
ples of  the  finest  Madeira  Hand  Embroidery, 
and  a  full  line  of  the  popular  Irish  Em- 
broidered Centrepieces.  A  wide  range  to 
choose  from  at  ^2.00  to  $100.00  each. 

Plate  and  finger  bowl  Doylies  of  all  kinds 
at  proportionately  lower  prices. 

Many  of  these  may  be  had  in  sets  of  one 
dozen  each  of  the  Doylies,  with  Centrepieces 
to  match. 

"The  Linen  Store." 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

U  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


The  Angle  Lamp 


ODK  PROPOSITION  is  to  tend  you  a  light  which,  burn- 
ing common  kerosene  (or  coal  oil),  is  far  more  eco- 
nomical than  the  crdinair  old-fashioned  lamp,  yet  so 
thoroughly  satisfactory  that  such  people  as  ex-Presi- 
dent  Cleveland,  the  Rockefellers,  CaroeKies,  Pea* 
bodys,  etc.,  who  care  but  little  about  cost,  use  it  in 
preference  to  all  other  systems.  We  will  send  you  any 
lamp  listed  in  our  catalos  31,  on  thirty  days*  free  trial, 
so  that  you  may  prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  that 
the  new  method  of  burninE  employed  in  this  lamp 
makes  common  kerosene  the  best,  cheapest  and  most 
satisfactory  of  all  illuminants. 

Convenient  as  Gas  or  Electricity 

Safer  tad  more  reliable  than  nsoleiie  or  scctylene.  Lighted  ftnd 
exHoKutihed  like  Ku.  Mav  be  turned  high  or  low  without  odor. 
Nosmoke,  no  dftDger.  Filled  while  llehled  aod  without  tnoTlnf. 
Requires  filling  hut  once  or  twice  a  week.  It  floods  room  with  Its 
t>eautlful.  soft,  mellow  light  thit  has  no  equal.  WRITE  FOR 
OUR  CATALOG  31  and  ourproposltion  for  a 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAZ^ 

Do  It  B«w— right  away.  It  will  tell  you  more  fads  about  tiw  How 
and  WhT  of  good  light  thaa  you  can  Icam  ia  a  Ufetline'i  experi- 
ence with  poor  roethods. 

"  MFC.  CO^  7»-8»  Mwray  Street.   NEW  YOKIL 
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But  S7th  StTMt. 

NewYork. 

Deposit  a  portion  of  your 
earnings  regularly  in  the 
INTEREST  DEPARTMENT. 
This  is  an  old  State  Bank,  con- 
servatively managed  for  the 
benefit  of  our  depositors. 

INTEREST  ACCOUNTS 
have  always  drawn  4%' 


Send  for  Pamphiec 

Banking  By  Mail. 

Warier  H.  Va  Nvfca, 

President 
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The  action  of  President 
S^t^^  a^Lrib  Roosevelt  in  removing  Mr. 

William  S.  Leib,  Assistant 
United  States  Treasurer  at  Philadelphia, 
for  "  constant  and  persistent  violation  of 
the  Civil  Service  Law  while  in  office,"  is 
in  line  with  the  conduct  of  the  President 
in  previous  cases,  and  with  his  record 
as  a  Civil  Service  Reformer.  It  is  also 
in  line  with  sound  and  businesslike 
administration,  and  in  harmony  with  the 
rapidly  developing  sentiment  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Leib  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  accusations  made 
against  him.  Papers  were  submitted 
and  statements  made  to  the  President  in 
person  covering  all  questions  at  issue, 
and  after  examination  of  this  body  of 
evidence  the  President  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  had  been,  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Leib,  "  constant  and  persistent 
effort  ...  to  evade  the  provisions  of 
the  Civil  Service  Law,  to  hamper  its  work- 
ings as  far  as  possible,  and  to  obstruct 
in  every  way  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion." Mr.  Leib  took  advantage,  the 
President  declares  in  his  direct  and  in- 
cisive letter,  of  every  kind  of  technicality 
in  order  to  avoid  carrying  out  the  law  in 
good  faith.  He  had  kept  upon  the  roll 
in  almost  continuous  positions  some  of 
his  own  relatives.  In  the  case  of  one 
examination  held  in  Mr.  Leib's  office, 
there  was  such  clear  evidence  of  fraud 
that  it  had  to  be  canceled.  This  evi- 
dence implicated  a  near  relative  of  Mr. 
Leib's,  two  persons  from  his  own  town, 
one  person  who  was  at  that  time  serv- 
ing in  his  own  office,  and  a  tempo- 
rary derk  subsequently  removed  from 
the  setvice  for  swearing  falsely.  Mr. 
Leib  had  personally  coached  a  member 
of  his  family  for  the  examination — an  act 
of  gross  impropriety.  He  had  also  fur- 
nished to  a  temporary  clerk  in  his  office 
keys  or  answers  to  certain  counting  tests 
in  the  examination  in  the  form  of  pen- 
ciled memoranda  to  be  copied  by  her. 


which  was  also  grossly  improper.  The 
President  declares  that  if  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  matter  at  the  time, 
his  belief  is  that  he  would  then  have 
requested  Mr.  Leib's  resignation.  Mr. 
Leib  is  Chairman  of  the  Republican  Com- 
mittee of  Schuylkill  County.  He  had 
the  backing  of  Senators  Penrose  and 
Knox,  who  requested  a  special  hearing 
for  him,  and  Representative  Patterson 
defended  him.  The  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent will  reinvigorate  the  morale  of  the 
entire  service,  and  will  command  the 
approval  of  the  whole  country.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  it  could  not  have  been 
taken  earlier. 


Pro(reii  of  the 


Mr.  Richard  A.  Mc- 
io«.«nStav:'.^aon  Curdy  resigned  from 

the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany last  week.  His  resignation  was 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Cromwell, 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Company,  was 
elected  as  his  temporary  successor.  In 
his  letter  of  resignation  Mr.  McCurdy 
stated  that  for  several  years  it  had  been 
his  intention  to  give  up  his  office  when 
he  reached  the  age  of  seventy  years,  and 
that  his  health  was  in  such  a  precarious 
condition  that  he  could  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  perform  the  duties  of  President. 
The  report,  however,  that  his  son,  Mr. 
Robert  H.  McCurdy,  has  tendered  his 
resignation  as  General  Manager  of  the 
Company,  and  that  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Louis  A.  Thebaud,  has  withdrawn  front 
the  firm  of  Charles  Raymond  &  Co.,' 
general  agents,  seems  to  indicate  a 
general  feeling  among  the  members  of 
the  McCurdy  family  that  their  usefulness 
to  the  Mutual  had  become  seriously  im- 
paired by  recent  revelations.  Mr.  George 
W.  Perkins,  Vice-President  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  was 
again  one  of  the  most  interesting  wit- 
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nesses  before  the  Insurance  Committee. 
He  testified  at  length  concerning  a  trans- 
action in  the  stock  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  which  was  managed 
through  the  New  York  Security  and 
Trust  Company,  a  subsidiary  corpora- 
tion of  the  New  York  Life.  Although 
the  share  of  the  insurance  company  in 
the  profits  of  the  transaction  amounted 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  no 
record  of  it  was  made  on  the  books  of 
the  company,  and  the  greatest  care  was 
taken  to  keep  any  reference  to  it  off  the 
records.  Mr.  Perkins's  explanation  of 
the  matter  was  that  if  any  profit  was 
made  on  the  transaction  it  should  go  to 
the  New  York  Life,  while  if  a  loss  re 
suited  it  should  be  borne  by  the  trust 
company;  that  the  insurance  company, 
therefore,  really  did  not  have  any  inter- 
est in  the  steel  syndicate,  and  therefore  it 
was  advisable  that  it  should  not  appear 
from  its  books  that  it  had  such  an  in- 
terest 

9 

Another  transaction  as 
'^ilT,::^:::'"'   to  which  Mr.  PerWns 

testified  threw  light  on 
the  methods  pursued  by  him  in  adminis- 
tering funds  of  the  insurance  company. 
A  loan  of  a  million  dollars  was  made  to 
the  Boston  firm  of  Kidder,  Peabody  & 
Co.  for  the  purchase  of  Mexican  Central 
bonds.  This  loan  was  made  by  Mr. 
Perkins  without  consultation  with  any 
one.  The  money  was  supplied  by  the 
New  York  Life,  ihe  firm  of  brokers  sup- 
posed they  were  dealing  only  with  the 
New  York  Life,  and  the  profits  on  the 
deal  were  sent  in  the  form  of  a  check  to 
the  insurance  company.  In  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Perkins,  however,  this  loan  was 
for  the  benefit  of  "  Nylic,"  the  association 
of  agents  of  the  New  York  Life  through 
which  they  receive  special  compensation 
and  prizes  for  good  work  in  securing 
business.  The  check  for  the  profits  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Perkins  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  company,  without  being  recorded  on 
its  books  in  any  way.  In  fact,  the  insur- 
ance company  supplied  the  money  and 
Nylic  took  the  profits.  Further  inquiry 
into  this  transaction  revealed  a  curious 
practice  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Perkins  in 
taking  care  of  Nylic's  funds,  of  which  he 
is  the   manager.     He   deposits  all   the 


Nylic  money  in  his  personal  bank  ac- 
count, invests  it  in  connection  with  his 
own  money,  keeps  no  book  account  of 
Nylic  funds,  but  merely  memoranda  of 
the  securities  anfd  cash  belonging  to  the 
organization,  and  reports  to  the  other 
trustees  at  the  end  of  the  year  how 
much  Nylic  owns.  Mr.  Perkins  acknowl- 
edged that  in  case  of  his  death  no  one 
could  tell  how  much  belonged  to  Nylic, 
although  he  could  himself  at  any  time 
make  out  a  memorandum  showing  the 
facts.  It  has  been  pertinently  asked 
whether  Mr.  Perkins  receives  interest  on 
his  daily  bank  balance,  and  if  so,  how  he 
divides  that  interest  between  his  personal 
funds  and  those  of  which  he  is  trustee. 
It  is  reported,  on  what  seems  to  be  good 
authority,  that  Mr.  Perkins  will  r§^re  from 
the  Vice-Presidency  of  the  New  York 
Life  and  from  the  chairmanship  of  its 
finance  committee  at  the  election  in  ApiiL 
Another  practice  which  does  not  seem  to 
have  afforded  much  profit  to  the  policy- 
holders was  brought  out  by  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Banta,  cashier  of 
the  New  York  Life.  Several  years  ago, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  New  Yoric 
City  stock  was  taken  from  the  vaults  of 
the  company,  and  a  certified  check  for 
their  value  substituted.  The  stocks  were 
returned  after  a  short  time.  As  these 
securities  were  not  subject  to  taxation, 
and  as  at  that  time  of  year  taxes  were 
due,  it  is  an  inference  difficult  to  escape 
that  the  purpose  of  their  abstraction  was 
to  enable  some  one,  unknown,  improperly 
to  escape  taxation.  Just  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  Committee  for  die 
Thanksgiving  holiday,  the  Chairman, 
Senator  Armstrong,  issued  a  statement 
to  policy-holders  containing  advice  which 
they  would  do  well  to  heed.  He  said  s 
"  Do  not  allow  your  policies  to  lapse  on 
account  of  anything  revealed  by  this 
investigation.  Policy-holders  are  in  a 
better  position  now  than  ^t&orf^  the 
investigation  began,  and  their  position 
ought  to  improve  steadily  as  oinr  inquiry 
proceeds.  The  legislation  we  shall  rec- 
ommend will  undoubtedly  safeguard  and 
strengthen  the  rights  of  policy-holders  ; 
but  those  who  suffer  their  policies  to 
lapse  will  lose  the  benefit  of  what  has 
been  done  already,  as  well  as  of  what  we 
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hope  to  accomplish.  No  such  sacrifice 
ought  to  he  made  by  policy-holders,  and 
patience  and  courage  for  a  short  time 
yet  will  not  only  prevent  loss,  but  will 
enable  this  committee  to  render  the  best 
service  to  the  greatest  number." 


One  of  those  strikes  which 
*  "ISriiM**'"'   gladden   the    enemies  of 

organized  labor  and  dis- 
hearten its  best  friends  is  now  in  progress 
in  New  York  City.  The  housesmiths  who 
have  been  at  work  on  the  buildings  in 
process  of  erection  by  a  firm  of  con- 
tractors, Post  &  McCord,  were  ordered 
by  the  National  officers  of  their  union 
to  cease  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  local  union  is  under  contract  not  to 
strike  without  making  some  arrangement 
leading  to  arbitration.  Moreover,  these 
housesmiths  have  no  grievance  against 
their  employers.  The  cause  of  the 
strike  it  is  hard  to  state  without  making 
it  seem  ridiculous.  The  American  Bridge 
Company,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
which  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  sub- 
let a  contract  to  a  non-union  firm.  The 
National  Housesmiths'  Union  thereupon 
called  a  strike  upon  the  work  of  the 
American  Bridge  Company.  The  mat- 
ter was  in  a  way  toward  settlement, 
when  a  new  difficulty  arose  at  McKees- 
port,  Pennsylvania.  Thereupon  the  Na- 
tional officers  of  the  Union  decided  that 
Post  &  McCord,  of  New  York,  were  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, of  which  the  American  Bridge 
Company  is  a  part,  and  that  therefore 
the  men  employed  on  Post  &  McCord's 
buildings  should  go  out  on  a  sympa- 
thetic strike.  In  other  words,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Housesmiths'  Union  of  New 
York  were  ordered  to  break  their  contract 
with  their  employers  in  order  to  force  the 
settlement  of  a  dispute  at  McKeesport 
with  a  concern  with  which  the  New  York 
builders  were  supposed  to  be  affiliated. 
Post  &  McCord  in  the  meantime  have 
affirmed  that  they  are  not  connected 
with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
and  offered  to  show  their  records  in 
proof  of  their  assertion.  But  even  if  they 
were  connected  with  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  it  would  still  remain 


true  that  the  Union  had  broken  its  con- 
tract, and  therefore  had  shown  itself  either 
incapable  or  unwilling  to  keep  itsword.  A 
board  composed  of  representatives  of  all 
the  building  trades  unions  and  all  the 
employers  who  had  made  this  arbitration 
contract  have  considered  the  matter  thor- 
oughly, and  have  ordered  the  house- 
smiths  back  to  work  pending  arbitration. 
This  has  created  a  conflict  of  authority 
between  the  New  York  board  and  the 
National  officers.  The  strike  is  therefore 
still  on.  This  is  a  capital  illustration  not 
only  of  the  absurdities  of  the  sympathetic 
strike,  but  also  of  the  defects  of  labor 
organizations  as  they  are  frequently  con- 
stituted. Every  wise  friend  of  trade- 
unions  will  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the 
working^en  in  America,  that  the  House- 
smiths'  Union  and  the  Association  of 
Structural  Iron  Workers  joining  with  it 
in  this  case  will  meet  with  a  crushing 
defeat 


The  Jewiih 


All  over  the  United 
Q^i^ll»rr    States,  on  Thanksgiving 

Day,  the  people  of  the 
Jewish  race  celebrated  the  passing  of  a 
quarter  of  a  thousand  years  since  the 
settlement  of  Jews  in  this  country.  It 
was  a  tribute  to  the  just  and  fair  treat- 
ment the  race  has  received  here  that 
Thanksgiving  Day  was  intentionally 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  thankful- 
ness felt  and  expressed  by  the  Jews  for 
the  privileges  of  American  citizenship 
inevitably  came  into  sharp  contrast  with 
the  sorrow  and  indignation  at  the  op- 
pression and  massacre  of  Jews,  even 
within  the  month,  in  Russia.  At  the 
great  meeting  held  in  New  York  City 
no  utterance  aroused  greater  applause 
than  that  of  Mayor  McClellan  when  he 
said  that  the  Jewish  martyrs  will  not 
have  died  in  vain  if  the  sympathy  and 
human  kindness  felt  in  America  for 
Jewish  suffering  shall  serve  to  hasten  the 
creation  of  an  American  race  destined 
to  lead  the  world  in  righteousness,  jus- 
tice, and  honor.  And  a  letter  from  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  was  read  in  which  he 
explained  the  fact  that  in  writing  the 
letter  he  made  an  exception  to  his  general 
rule  of  not  writing  letters  for  celebra- 
tions because  of  his  desire  to  express  his 
deep  sympathy  with  the  lamentable  suf- 
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ferings  to  which  so  many  Jewish  people 
have  been  subjected,  and  also  to  point 
out  "  what  fine  qualities  of  citizenship 
have  been  displayed  by  the  men  of  Jew- 
ish faith  and  race  who,  having  come  to 
this  country,  enjoy  the  benefits  of  free 
institutions  and  equal  treatment  before 
the  law."  The  generosity  of  these  peo- 
ple has  been  shown  over  and  over  again 
by  their  liberal  provision  for  their  poor 
and  needy,  and  just  now  has  been  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  a  million  dollars  has  been  raised 
for  Jewish  sufferers  in  Russia.  Ex- 
President  Cleveland,  in  the  chief  address 
of  the  occasion,  recalled  the  fact  that 
Columbus  was  aided  by  Jewish  sup- 
port and  comradeship  in  his  search  for 
the  New  World,  and  that  the  Jews  had 
taken  a  generous  part  in  the  Revolution 
and  had  offered  aid  in  the  Civil  War 
and  in  every  National  emergency.  He 
ended  with  an  eloquent  plea  for  united 
and  devoted  consecration,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  genius  of  toleration  and 
equality,  to  the  Nation's  advancement 
and  exaltation. 


The  development  of  the  Jews 
*■  Ritiew**"  in  the  United  States  in  num- 
bers and  prosperity  has  in- 
deed been  remarkable.  There  are  now 
about  1,600,000  Jews  here — a  Jewish 
population  exceeded  in  no  other  country 
in  the  world  except  Russia  and  Austria- 
Hungary — ^while  in  New  York  City  alone 
they  are  said  to  make  up  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  population.  Statistics  show  that 
one  hundred  years  ago  the  total  Jewish 
population  of  the  United  States  was 
only  2,000 — ^that  is,  in  a  century  the 
number  of  Jews  in  America  has  been 
multiplied  by  800.  Moreover,  much 
more  than  a  half  of  the  century's  increase 
has  been  gained  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  When  we  consider  this 
vast  and  rapid  influx  of  oppressed,  igno- 
rant, and  poor  people  from  foreign  lands, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  progress 
made  by  the  race,  despite  its  con- 
stant and  almost  overwhelming  increase 
from  the  least  desirable  regions  and 
classes,  is  really  marvelous.  Historically 
there  is  a  parallel  between  the  first  immi- 
gration of  Jews  to  America  and  that  of 


our  day,  for  in  the  very  year  in  whi(± 
Columbus  found  America  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  France,  and  Portugal, 
and  soon  began  to  seek  entrance  into 
the  New  World.  The  privilege  of  entry 
was,  however,  long  denied  them,  and  was 
only  fully  granted  as  regards  the  Engli^ 
colonies  under  the  rule  of  CromwelL 
Holland  was  one  of  the  first  nations 
to  admit  Jews  to  the  colonies,  and 
small  settlements  were  made  in  Surinam, 
Cura9ao,  and  Jamaica,  whence  they 
spread  gradually  to  the  English  colonies 
in  America.  While  discrimination  was 
long  exercised  against  the  Jews  in  New 
Amsterdam  and  in  Maryland,  they  en- 
joyed full  freedom  in  Rhode  Island  from 
an  early  date,  obtained  religious  freedon 
in  what  is  now  the  metropolis  when  New 
Amsterdam  became  New  York,  and 
gained  political  equality  everywhere  at 
the  Revolution  by  virtue  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  It  is  amxising, 
in  view  of  latter-day  developments,  to 
read  Peter  Stuyvesant's  ungracious  grant 
of  limited  privil^es  in  1655  in  what  b 
now  New  York  City : 

Jews  or  Portuguese  people,  however,  shall 
not  be  employea  in  any  public  service  (to 
which  they  are  neither  admitted  in  this  city), 
nor  allowed  to  have  open  retail  shops  ;  but 
they  may  quietly  and  peacefully  carr>'  on 
their  business  as  beforesaid  and  exercise  in 
all  quietness  their  relie^on  within  their 
houses,  for  which  end  tney  must  without 
doubt  endeavor  to  build  their  bouses  close 
together  in  a  convenient  place  on  one  or  the 
other  side  of  New  Amsterdam — at  their 
choice — as  they  have  done  here. 

ft 

In  the  presence  of  sev- 
HMoric'coiitnct    ^ral  thousand  spectators 

a  bronze  tablet  was  pre- 
sented to  the  United  States  on  the  steps 
of  the  Sub-Treasury  Building  in  New 
York  City  Wednesday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 29,  by  the  Ohio  Company  ol 
Associates,  of  which  Whitelaw  Reid  is 
President  This  tablet,  which  the  hurry- 
ing throngs  of  Wall  Street  wiM  daily 
see,  is  unique;  for  it  commemorates, 
not  a  battle,  a  victory,  or  a  sainted 
resting-place,  but  merely  the  signii^;  of 
a  contract.  Here,  in  Uie  old  building 
on  the  portico  of  which  Washington  was 
first  inaugurated,  there  was  signed  an 
indenture,  October  27,  1787,  by  which 
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Arthur  Lee  and  Samuel  Osgood,  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  Treasury,  sold 
to  Manasseh  Cutler  and  Winthrop  Sar- 
gent, acting  for  the  original  Ohio  Com- 
pany of  Associates,  five  million  acres  of 
land  on  the  Ohio  River.    The  vital  im- 
portance of  this  seemingly  commonplace 
transaction  is  not  apparent  at  once  ;  in 
reality  the  famous  Ordinance  of  1787, 
which  Daniel  Webster  ranked  only  sec- 
ond to  the  Declaration,  would  not  have 
been   enacted  had  this  deal  not  been 
consummated.    Congress  refused  to  erect 
a  great  territory  beyond  the  Alleghanies 
without  being  assured  that  it  was  to  be 
occupied  by  worthy  citizens.     The  then 
recently  formed  Ohio  Company  of  Asso- 
ciates, made  up  of  Revolutionary  officers 
who  wished  to  exchange  their  piles  of 
almost    worthless    scrip    for    Western 
lands,  was  the  key  to  the  infinitely  diffi- 
cult and  important  problem.     Under  the 
leadership   of  General   Rufus   Putnam, 
with  the  hero-preacher,  the  Rev.  Manas- 
seh Cutler,  as  advocate  and  agent,  this 
organization  agreed  to  the  demands  of 
the  delegates  in  Congress,  and  thereby 
made  possible  the  passing  of  the  great 
Ordinance  creating  the  "Territory  North- 
west of  the  River  Ohio,"  from  which  the 
imperial    States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  have  been 
carved.     The  tablet  placed  by  the  Ohio 
Company  on  the  steps  of  the  Sub-Treas- 
ury Building  takes  the  shape  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  wherein  the  boundaries  of  that 
purchase  are  indicated  by  appropriate 
lines ;  the  old  town  of  Marietta,  to  which 
General  Putnam  led  the  vanguard  of  the 
Associates  and  made  the  first  settlement 
in  the  Old  Northwest,  is  shown.     It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  new  Ohio  Company 
to  erect  tablets  similar  to  this  at  Boston 
on   the   site   of  the  Bunch    of  Grapes 
Tavern,  where  the  Ohio  Company  was 
formed,  on  the  college  campus  at  Mari- 
etta, and   possibly  at   the    capitals  of 
each  one  of  the  five  States  that  were  a 
part  of  the  old  Territory.     On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  unveiling  of  this  first  tablet 
the  exercises  included  an  invocation  by 
President  Alfred  Tyler  Perry,  of  Mari- 
etta College,  the  presentation  of  the  tablet 
to  the  Government  by  the  Hon.  William 
W.  Mills,  the  acceptance  of  the  same  by 
the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  and  an  oration 


by  General  Stewart  L.  Woodford.  This 
ceremony  has  a  special  significance ;  it 
comes  as  another  proof  of  a  tendency  to 
pay  more  attention  to  some  of  the  less 
spectacular  but  intrinsically  vital  facts 
of  our  National  growth.  The  history  of 
America  has  not  been  solely  a  record  of 
battles  and  campaigns ;  the  secret  springs 
of  many  an  important  measure,  of  more 
moment,  as  in  the  present  case,  than  most 
battles  in  really  shaping  the  destiny  of  a 
people,  are  to  be  sought  in  old-time  count- 
ing-houses and  their  dusty  records. 


Cuban  Aflu™  P«  general  election  in 
Cuba  last  week  resulted  m 
a  complete  and  sweeping  victory  for  the 
Moderates — that  is,  the  supporters  of 
President  Palma's  administration.  This 
event  was  certain  before  the  election,  as 
the  political  opponents  of  President 
Palma  had,  with  some  exceptions,  with- 
drawn from  the  contest,  following  the 
lamentable  and  too  common  Spanish- 
American  practice  of  giving  up  a  politi- 
cal fight  instead  of  contesting  it  to  the 
end  and  then  cheerfully  acquiescing  in 
the  result  The  elections  were  conducted 
without  violence,  and,  so  far  as  can  be 
learned,  without  political  tyranny.  The 
oft-repeated  assertions  of  the  Radicals 
that  President  Palma  has  acted  unfairly 
and  arbitrarily  in  dealing  with  his  politi- 
cal opponents  have  not  been  justified  by 

any  tangible  evidence. Ail  event  of 

the  past  week  of  political  interest  both 
to  Cuba  and  the  United  States  was  the 
resignation  of  the  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  Cuba,  Mr.  Herbert  G.  Squiers. 
The  reason  generally  assigned  for  the 
resignation  is  that  Mr.  Squiers  has  taken, 
or  has  been  credited  with  taking,  an 
attitude  in  favor  of  the  ultimate  an- 
nexation of  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
which  is  not  acceptable  or  pleasing  either 
to  President  Palma  or  to  the  United 
States  Government,  both  of  whom  are 
earnestly  and  sincerely  anxious  that 
Cuba  should  develop  politically  on  its 
own  lines,  and  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  occasion  at  present  for  even  dis- 
cussing annexation.  The  particular  point 
upon  which  Mr.  Squiers  is  believed  to 
have  acted  without  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  his  own  Government  was 
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in  reference  to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  The 
letter  from  Secretary  Root  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Club  of  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  published  just  before  Mr. 
Squiers's  resignation,  very  clearly  and 
positively  declared  that  this  little  island 
belongs  to  Cuba,  and  that,  whether  the 
treaty  with  Cuba  now  under  discussion 
is  adopted  or  not,  the  United  Stotes  will 
not  attempt  to  claim  sovereignty  over 
the  Isle  of  Pines.  Mr.  Squiers  is  re- 
ported to  have  made  the  suggestion  that 
if  anything  like  revolt  occurred  in  the 
Isle  of  Pines,  the  United  States  might 
be  asked  to  land  a  military  force,  and 
the  Cuban  Government  is  said  to  have 
resented  this  suggestion  as  not  compli- 
mentary to  its  dignity  nor  in  any  way 
called  for  by  existing  circumstances. 


Last  week  marked  a  revival 
"Re^ieM"'  o*  1>0P«  '"  British  Unionist- 
Conservative  ranks  because 
of  the  open  split  among  the  Liberals 
on  the  question  of  Irish  Home  Rule, 
emphasized  by  the  speeches  of  Lord 
Rosebery  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  Nearly  forty  Parliament- 
ary seats,  which  the  Conservatives 
had  practically  considered  as  lost  in 
case  of  an  immediate  election,  were 
again  looked  upon  as  safe.  The  effect 
on  the  Prime  Minister  was  also  evident, 
and  had  an  influence  on  his  decision  to 
resign.  His  resignation  was  placed  in 
King  Edward's  hands  on  Monday  of  this 
week ;  and,  immediately  after  the  custom- 
ary interview  between  the  King  and  the 
Premier,  the  former  summoned  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  Mr.  Balfour  can 
now  act  with  more  independence,  and, 
on  the  one  side,  rally  Home  Rule  oppo- 
nents with  an  Irish  programme  of  his 
own  ;  on  the  other,  rally  the  Conservative 
free-traders  by  not  administering  an  over- 
dose of  tariff  reform.  As  to  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  British  opinion, 
after  assuming  that  he  would  refuse  to 
take  office  if  Mr.  Balfour  resigned  with- 
out ordering  the  elections,  is  now  con- 
vinced that  he  will  accept  office,  form  a 
Ministry,  and  appeal  to  the  country,  not 
with  a  constructive  programme,  not  even 
with  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  as  a  neces- 
saii'y   prominent  issue,  but  in   a   cam- 


paign conducted  against  protection, 
school  taxes  without  public  control  of 
teaching,  wasteful  expenditures,  wrong- 
ful liquor  legislation,  the  suffering  of  the 
unemployed,  rampant  militarism — as 
shown  by  Lord  Kitchener's  defeat  of 
Lord  Curzon  in  India — and,  finally,  the 
much-debated  issue,  Chinese  labor  in 
South  Africa. 


Last  week  marked  an 
la  Auatria         important  tummg-pomt 

in  Austrian  history.  In 
many  towns  and  cities  throughout  the 
Austrian  half  of  the  Empire  the  people 
demanded  equal  suffrage.  In  Vienna 
the  demand  had  been  timed  to  coincide 
with  the  opening  of  the  Reichsrath,  or 
Parliament.  As  the  members  took  their 
seats,  a  popular  procession  numbering 
nearly  two  hundred  thousand  workmen 
filed  past  the  Reichsrath  building  in 
silent,  orderly  array.  This  was  doubly 
impressive,  as  disorders  for  the  day  had 
been  freely  predicted.  Practically  every 
shop  in  Vienna  was  closed  and  the  iron 
shutters  were  down.  The  authorities 
had  strong  forces  of  police,  and  cavalry 
and  infantry  were  also  ready  to  main- 
tain order.  Bnt  the  labor  leaders  cleverly 
outmaneuvered  the  official  guardians  of 
peace  by  forbidding  the  workmen  to 
cheer,  .sing,  or  shout.  Hour  after  hour 
tens  of  thousands  silently  marched  past 
with  red  flags  and  banners  bearing  in- 
scriptions imperatively  demanding  equal, 
direct,  and  universal  suffrage.  Such  a 
demand  was  more  emphatic  than  any 
noisy  demonstration  could  have  been. 
From  the  windows  of  his  palace  the 
Emperor  witnessed  the  silent  defile  of 
his  Austrians  demanding  that  which  he 
had  already  offered  to  his  Hungarians — 
for  a  few  weeks  ago  he  himself  proposed 
universal  suffrage  for  Hungary,  in  order 
to  defeat  the  opposition  there.  Such 
a  demonstration  was  never  before 
witnessed  in  Vienna.  When  its  head 
reached  the  Reichsrath  building,  a 
deputation  presented  a  petition  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Presidents 
of  both  Houses.  All  three  officials 
were  sympathetic.  They  declared  the 
Reichsrath's  foremost  duty  to  be  to 
listen  to  the  cry  for  an  extension  of  the 
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suffrage  which  was  reaching  Parliament 
from  all  classes  of  society.  Baron  Gautch 
von  Frankenthum,  the  Premier,  in  par- 
ticular, promised  to  lay  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  in    detail  before  the 
Reichsrath  that  very  day,  and  gave  the 
leaders  of   the    people    to  understand 
that  the  project  had  the  Government's 
full  sympathy.     It  is  understood  that  the 
Government's  bill,  which  was  presented  as 
promised,  abolishes  the  existing  special 
suffrage  privileges,  and  in  their  stead 
provides  a  clear  system  for  determining 
the  number  of  deputies  returnable  by  the 
various  provinces,  first,  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  and,  second, 
on  the  total  amount  of  taxation  paid  in 
each  province.     Under  such  a  system 
there  will  be  two  notable  results.     In  the 
first  place,  the  number  of  German,  Po- 
lish, Rumanian,  Croatian,   and   Italian 
deputies  will  be   somewhat  diminished, 
while  the  number  of  Czech,  Ruthenian, 
and  Slavonian  deputies  will  be  slightly 
augmented.     In  the  second  place,  there 
will  be  a  lessening  of  the  parliamentary 
protection  and  favoritism  long  secured 
in  Austria  by  the  wealthy  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor.  For  Austria  has  been  divided 
into   live  classes   of  voters.      Political 
influence  there  has  been  exercised  first 
of  all  by  the  landed  proprietors,  then  by 
the  urban  dwellers,  and  only  lastly  by 
every  Austrian  male  unit  of  society  over 
twenty-four  years  of  age. 


Last  week  at  Sevas- 

Naval,  Industrial,  and    ,„„„i  „„„.._.„ j 

AgmrUii  outbrMk.  topol  occurred  a  mu- 
tiny which,  in  Count 
Witte's  words,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  most  serious  phase  of  a  serious 
situation.  The  Sevastopol  mutiny  does 
not  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the 
recent  Cronstadt  mutiny  or  as  the  Odessa 
mutiny  five  months  ago.  Those  were 
violent  and  anarchical  in  comparison. 
The  Sevastopol  mutiny  was — at  least  at 
first — orderly  and  impressive.  These 
features  seem  to  have  been  due  to  the 
fcir-sightedness  of  Lieutenant  Schmidt, 
the  mutineers'  leader.  He  made  fifteen 
demands  vegarding  necessary  reforms  in 
the  sailors'  conditions  of  service,  and 
also  that  an  immediate  constituent  as- 
sembly be  called  to  accept  the  reforms 


promised  in  the  Czar's  manifesto  and 
to  draft  a  constitution.  When  these  de- 
mands were  not  granted  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time-limit.  Lieutenant  Schmidt 
opened  fire  from  two  vessels.  Some  of 
the  forts,  part  of  the  squadron,  and  part 
of  the  coast  artillery  returned  the  fire. 
The  proportion  of  forces  remaining  loyal, 
however,  was  not  large  enough  greatly 
to  reassure  any  one  regarding  Russia's 
future.  The  port  held  by  Russia  against 
all  comers  during  a  year  of  a  famous 
siege  could  not  hold  out  against  Russian 
mutineers.  They  landed,  maintained 
order,  and  respected  the  rights  of  others. 
Later  reports  indicate  that  military  dis- 
cipline again  prevails  and  that  many 
insurrectionists  have  gone  back  to  the 
colors.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the 
affair,  combined  with  the  telegraphers' 
strike  and  the  peasant  unrest,  sent  the 
price  of  Russian  consols  last  week 
down  to  a  point  lower  than  any  quoted 
since  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  As  to 
the  telegraphers'  strike,  the  threat,  in 
case  reprisals  were  made  against  them, 
to  destroy  the  Government  lines,  seems  to 
have  been  carried  out  in  part,  as  little 
news  has  come  from  the  capital  since 
Friday  of  last  week,  and  the  news  from 
Moscow  reports  the  raging  of  a  great 
incendiary  conflagration  there.  In  the 
opinion  of  some,  however,  neither  the 
military  nor  the  industrial  situation  is  as 
grave  as  is  the  agrarian.  Throughout 
the  entire  Empire  the  peasants — consti- 
tuting four-fifths  of  the  population — seem 
to  be  possessed  of  only  one  idea — more 
land.  Moreover,  the  revolution  which 
has  arisen  in  Saratov  and  other  famine- 
stricken  provinces  is  capable  of  indefi- 
nite extension  by  the  methods  of  revo- 
lutionary and  anarchistic  agitators,  who 
shrink  at  nothing.  Finally,  even  the 
Czar's  generous  concessions  to  the  peas- 
ants, which  a  few  weeks  ago  would  have 
been  gratefully  accepted  at  their  true 
worth,  are  now  regarded  by  many  only  as 
examples  of  his  wrongheadedness.  They 
even  call  him  "  Little  Fool  "  instead 
of  "  Little  Father."  It  has  been  well 
said  that  the  manifestoes  providing  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  peasants'  re- 
demption payments  on  Crown  lands  and 
the  devolution  of  the  entire  land  pur- 
chase system  to  the  zemstvos,  or  provin- 
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cial  councils,  form  really  a  more  gener- 
ous concession  than  all  the  Irish  land 
legislation  in  the  British  statute-books. 
But,  coming  after  peasants'  risings  and 
land  seizures,  these  concessions  are 
naturally  regarded,  not  as  broad-minded 
and  liberal  Imperial  bounty,  but  only  as 
surrenders  wrung  from  the  Czar  by 
merciless  pressure. 


There  are  about  five  million 
'^RMrta'"  J^**  '"  Russia.    They  live 

in  Poland  and  in  southwest- 
em  and  southern  Russia.  Many  are 
poor,  some  are  beggars.  But  many 
others  have  thriven  far  more  patently 
than  have  most  Christian  Russians,  as 
money-lenders,  brokers,  peddlers,  mer- 
chants, innkeepers,  contractors,  and  in 
other  vocations.  Hence,  the  prejudice 
of  the  Russian  Christians  against  the 
Russian  Jews,  having  as  primal  causes 
race  and  religion,  is  doubled.  As  the 
Odessa  Zionist  Central  Committee's  man- 
ifesto says : 

The  facts  prove  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  Russian  population,  regardless  of  what 
class  or  party  they  belong  to,  are  more  or 
less  anti-Semitic.  When  one  part  does  not 
itself  slaughter  and  pillage  Jews,  it  stands 
by  indifferently  and  looks  at  the  spectacle 
as  if  it  were  an  opera. 

At  the  time  of  the  Odessa  massacre  the 
opinion  was  expressed  in  The  Outlook 
that  the  revolutionaries  who  did  the 
bloody  work  were  the  tools  of  bigoted, 
bureaucratic,  and  military  reactionaries, 
rather  than  Socialists.  These  tools  are 
appropriately  known  as  "  hooligans." 
Private  letters  published  in  the  New 
York  "Times  "  confirm  our  opinion  : 

At  Odessa  the  police,  dressed  in  civilian 
clothes,  massacred  the  Jews. .  .  .  The  church 
bells  were  ringing  to  rouse  the  hooligans. 
When  the  Jews  tned  to  defend  themselves, 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Cos.sacks  and  artil- 
lery. Jewish  girls  were  dishonored,  children 
were  rent  in  twain.  .  .  .  On  the  fourth  day 
General  Kaulbers  issued  a  proclamation  that 
he  would  shoot  at  the  rioters — and  immedi- 
ately there  was  quiet. 

At  Neizhin,  a  town  in  the  province  of 
Kiev,  the  same  conditions  prevailed : 

The  Chief  of  Police  called  together  the 
people  in  the  public  square  to  swear  fealty 
to  the  Czar.  Meanwhile  the  Chief  sent 
hooligans  to  destroy  the  Jewish  homes.  .  .  . 


Jewish  property  was  robbed  and  Jewish  blood 
was  shed. 

A   letter  from  a  Russian   official   thus 
defines  the  situation : 

There  arise  from  the  tumult  of  agitation 
three  distinct  political  parries : 

1 .  The  Revolutionary  par^,  which  included 
workmen,  students,  a  majonty  of  the  League 
of  Leagues,  Jews,  and  Poles,  demanding  a 
democratic  republic. 

2.  The  Constitutional  partv,  composed  of 
zemstvoists,  the  landed  nobility,  and  the 
well-to-do  bourgeoisie,  demandii^  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy  following  the  fines  of  the 
German  Constitution ;  and 

3.  The  so-called  Black  Hundred,  made  op 
of  the  priests,  office-holders^  the  police,  army 
officers,  and  the  other  retainers  of  the  mon- 
archy, this  last  organization  insisting  that  no 
change  was  necessary. 

Of  what  followed,  I  am  writing  from  the 
blood  of  my  heart.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  Jewish  massacres  were  organ- 
ized by  the  Black  Hundred  in  order  to  avenge 
themselves  ui>on  the  Jews  and  the  students 
for  their  participation  in  the  revolutioDary 
movement.  The  mobs  were  led  by  police 
officers,  sometimes  in  disguise,  but  frequentiy 
in  full  uniform.  M., .  .  .  who  is  a  Lieutenant 
in  one  of  the  regiments  stationed  at  Odessa, 
writes  to  me  that  when  he  begged  the 
Colonel  of  his  regiment  for  a  company  of 
troops  with  which  to  check  the  ruthless 
massacre,  he  was  threatened  with  a  court 
martial. 


Few  observations  on 
Sm^«r*^T"tude  ^en  and  events  excite 

more  comment  than  do 
those  of  William  II.  Always  acute  and 
vivacious,  his  opinions  only  gain  in  char- 
acteristic qualities  by  his  increasing  ex- 
perience with  men  and  affairs.  Even  in 
his  formal  addresses  there  is  an  individ- 
uality of  statement  which  deserves  note. 
In  his  Speech  from  the  Throne  last  week, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Reichstag,  the 
Kaiser  incidentally  paid  a  tribute  to 
President  Roosevelt.  The  two  rulers 
have  many  personal  characteristics  in 
common : 

It  fills  me  with  high  satisfaction  that  I  was 
able  to  support  the  successful  efforts  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  bringing 
about  peace  between  his  Majesty  the  Empe- 
ror of  Russia  and  his  Majesty  the  Enaperar 
of  Japan.  I  greet  Japan's  entrance  into  the 
ranks  of  the  Great  Powers  with  sincere 
wishes  for  the  peaceable,  civilizing  mission 
of  this  highly  endowed  people,  and  mv  lively 
sympathies  attend  the  efforts  which  the 
neighboring  friendly  Russian  Empire  is 
making  toward  a  new  order  of  things  in  its 
intemsu  affairs.     I  hope  that  his  Majesty  the 
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Emperor  Nicholas  may  earn  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  his  people  as  the  pathfinder  of 
Russia's  happy  future. 

In  addition   to   this   definition   of  his 
attitude  towards  the   rulers  of   Amer- 
ica, Japan,  and  Russia,  the  Kaiser  em- 
phasized the    necessity  for   increasing 
German  naval  power  abroad  in  view  of 
the  larger  trade  relations  with  ail  over- 
sea countries,  spoke   in   detail  of  the 
naval  measures,  announced  further  social 
reform  legislation,  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity for    aiigmenting   the   financial   re- 
sources of  the  Empire,  and  expressed  his 
expectation  of  an  early  ending  of  the 
Southwest  African  insurrection.     In  this 
programme  social  reform  legislation  calls 
for  more   attention  than  do  the  naval 
measures.     William  II.  has  a  more  diffi- 
cult task  at  home  than  abroad.     As  in 
Russia,  so  in  Germany,  the  existing  order 
of  things  is  menaced  by  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  Social  Democrats.     A 
keen-sighted  observer  like  the  Emperor 
must  see  that  not  only  does  Socialism 
flourish  mightily  in  Germany's  vast  indus- 
trial population,  but  is  now  largely  rep- 
resented even  in  the  army.     Germany 
may  one  day  witness  what  Russia  has 
already  witnessed  in  several  recent  in- 
stances— a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
troops  to  fire  on  the  crowd.     Again,  the 
agitation  for  universal  suffrage  in  Russia 
and  Austria,  and  the  success  of  the  agi- 
tation in  the  latter  country,  have  had  an 
inevitable  influence  in  Germany.    The 
Kaiser's  social  reform  legislation,  there- 
fore,  must  be   broad-minded   and  far- 
reaching  if   he   would  avert  the  doom 
which  will  ultimately  crush  those  depart- 
ments of  the  German  Government   in 
which  autocracy  still  outmasters  democ- 
racy. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  report 
""M^^a^"   that  both  the  Chinese  and 

the  American  Governments 
have  taken  prompt  action  regarding  the 
recent  horrible  massacre  of  missionaries 
at  Lienchau.  An  Imperial  edict  has 
been  issued  directing  the  Viceroy  of  the 
province  of  Kwangtung,  in  which  Lien- 
chau is  situated,  to  furnish  efficient  pro- 
tection to  the  missions,  to  punish  all  the 
guilty,  and  to  promise  full  redress.  The 
edict  warns  the  Viceroy  that  he  will  be 


held  responsible  for  any  further  outrages 
and  for  the  safety  of  the  missionaries. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the  extreme 
violence  which  characterized  the  Lienchau 
outbreak  may  bring  about  the  repres- 
sion of  further  attacks,  but  the  despatch 
from  the  Viceroy  to  Sir  Chentung 
Liang-Cheng,  the  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington,  published  in  the  daily 
press,  is  by  no  means  to  be  accepted  as 
final.  Reports  of  Chinese  officials  are 
generally  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
"  save  face."  Mr.  Lay  is  the  American 
Consul-General  at  Canton.  The  Stote 
Department  instructed  him  to  proceed 
at  once  to  Lienchau  to  investigate  the 
affair.  He  left  immediately,  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Machle,  the  head  of  the  Lienchau 
Mission,  a  survivor,  and  by  several  naval 
officers.  A  commission,  compwsed  of 
three  experienced  missionaries  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Chinese  language 
and  Chinese  characteristics,  is  also  at 
Lienchau  making  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion. The  Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Brown  is  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions.  In  his  opinion,  it  would 
not  be  to  Dr.  Machle's  discredit  if  it 
should  prove  true  that  the  head  of  the 
Lienchau  Mission  took  advantage  of  his 
property  rights  to  protest  against  a  festival 
platform  on  which  there  were  the  firing 
of  cannon,  the  exploding  of  firecrackers, 
the  strident  music,  and  other  distracting 
noises  incident  to  a  Chinese  religious 
festival.  Such  a  ttunult  would  be,  of 
course,  highly  injurious  to  the  many 
patients  crowding  the  two  hospitals  on 
the  premises,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis- 
comfort and  possible  danger  to  the  mis- 
sionary families  from  the  excited  crowd. 
The  temporary  platform  could  be  re- 
moved ;  not  so  the  hospitals.  Such  a 
protest.  Dr.  Brown  continues,  while 
perhaps  sufficient  to  excite  a  personal 
attack  upon  Dr.  Machle,  hardly  seems  an 
adequate  cause  for  the  murder  of  five 
other  people  and  the  total  destruction 
of  the  entire  mission  property,  while  Dr. 
Machle  was  unharmed.  The  theory 
that  the  trouble  arose  from  a  quarrel 
between  Protestants  and  Roman  Cath- 
olics need  not  be  seriously  discussed. 
In  our  opinion,  and  in  Dr.  Brown's,  no 
Roman  Catholic  would  thank  the  critics 
of  Protestant  missions  for  implying  that 
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Roman  Catholic  converts  would  fire 
cannon  under  the  windows  of  two  Prot- 
estant hospitals,  and,  when  objection  was 
made,  foully  murder  three  women,  a  little 
girl,  and  a  man  who  was  a  total  stranger 
to  them.  Finally,  it  seems  improbable 
that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Machle  and  Dr. 
Eleanor  Chesnutt,  who  had  lived  loi^ 
at  Lienchau,  thoroughly  respected  by 
the  people  whom  they  were  benefiting, 
could  have  committed  any  overt  act 
which  would  have  caused  such  an  appall- 
ing massacre.  As  Dr.  Brown  adds,  if 
they  did  anything  at  all  to  excite  anger, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  they  did  it  either 
unintentionally  or  in  circumstances  that 
made  protest  necessary.  But,  even  so, 
such  a  course  on  their  part  must  have 
been  an  occasion  rather  than  a  cause. 
As  The  Outlook  has  already  suggested, 
the  public  mind,  especially  in  that  part  of 
China  whence  most  of  the  day-laborers 
come,  must  have  been  inflamed  against 
all  foreigners,  particularly  against  all 
Americans,  independently  of  what  the 
missionaries  did.  Thus,  as  Dr.  Brown 
also  believes,  the  missionaries'  accidental 
and  otherwise  unimportant  act  may  have 
brought  to  a  crisis  a  situation  already 
strained  by  reason  of  other  influences. 
» 

We  have  received  apathetic 
*'  ^1m""  letter  written  shortly  before 

his  assassination  by  one  of 
the  murdered  missionaries  at  Lienchau. 
The  letter  was  received  in  New  York  the 
very  day  the  writer  met  with  his  death 
in  China.  It  is  pervaded  throughout 
with  a  hopeful  enthusiasm  of  the  work 
in  which  he  was  about  to  engage.  "  I 
have  come,"  he  writes,  "  across  so  little 
to  discourage  thus  far,  and  so  much  to 
encourage,  that  I  have  no  reason  to  be 
anything  but  thankful  that  I  came  to 
China."  His  statement  respecting  the 
conditions  of  the  membership  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  Canton  Mission 
is  an  adequate  answer  to  those  who  think 
Christian  missions  are  doing  nothing. 
"  The  additions  to  the  Church  in  Canton 
Mission  last  year  were  1,551.  .  .  .  In 
four  years  the  additions  have  more  than 
doubled."  Even  more  conclusive  is  the 
answer  given  to  those  who  imagine  that 
the  additions  to  the  Christian  Church  in 
China  are  due  to  the  desire  of  the  Chi- 


nese converts  to  get  something  out  of 
the  Mission.  "There  are  about  six 
thousand  communicants  in  this  Missimi. 
and  they  gave  $15,(100;  at  home  we 
have  over  a  million  members,  and  they 
gave  a  million  dollars.  If  we  would  do 
as  well  as  the  Christian  Chinese,  wouldn't 
we  give  nearly  or  over  three  million  1" 
The  writer's  interpretation  of  the  boy- 
cott and  the  aause  which  led  to  it  con- 
firms the  impressions  which  the  public 
reports  through  the  press  have  already 
given: 

One  of  the  topics  that  interest  us  most 
nowadays  is  the  boycott  To  you  at  home 
it  is  a  matter  so  far  removed  that  it  is  wdy 
interesting.  To  the  missionaries  here  it  is 
most  vital.  Americans  have  always  enjoyed 
especial  favor  here  with  the  people,  and  to 
fly  the  American  flag  meant  protection.  It 
is  quite  a  little  different  now.  No  personal 
violence  has  been  attempted,  but  the  people 
are  less  cordial  and  more  suspicious.  There 
is  a  good  feature  about  it — it  is  the  first  time 
China  has  ever  united  on  a  common  platform. 
You  will  change  your  views  of  China  quite  a 
little,  I  think,  when  you  reach  it.  The  peo- 
ple here  are  not  asking  that  coolies  be  allowed 
entrance  into  the  States,  but  they  only  ask 
that  America  cease  treating  China  with  coo- 
tempt  and  allow  her  merchants  and  students 
the  same  privileges  that  other  foreigners 
enjoy.  It  doesn't  seem  unreasonable  to  mc. 
Does  it  to  you  ? 

To  this  question  the  American  public 
can  give  but  one  answer :  the  demand  is 
reasonable,  and  Congress  ought  to  pm- 
vide  at  once  for  compliance  with  it 


In     the      London 

A  Univercal  Two-Cent    „  t.-—^,  >.  /„,  r\^^ 

PoM.cs  for  LMters  Times  for  Octo- 
ber 13  Mr.  Henoi- 
ker  Heaton  presents  at  great  length  the 
advantages  of  adopting  his  plan  of  uni- 
versal penny  postage  (two  cents).  The 
charge  for  a  letter  is  five  times  as  high  as 
for  a  newspaper.  We  alreadv  have  imi- 
versal  halfpenny  (one  cent)  postage  for 
two  ounces  of  printed  matter.  Moreowr. 
the  question  astowhetheruniversalpenny 
postage  for  letters  would  succeed  is  met 
by  the  success  of  the  British  imperial 
penny  postage.  Since  its  establishment 
the  number  of  British  letters  to  and  from 
the  colonies  has  more  than  dotibled. 
The  fact  that  "  restricted  unions  "  exisi 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  between  Germany  and  Austria,  by 
which  an  American,  for  instance,  pays 
but    two    cents    on    a    letter    to    the 
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Dominion,  only  increases  the  irritation 
on  the  part  of  the  English  at  paying 
150  per  cent,  more  for  letters  from 
Dover  to  Calais  than  from  Dover  to 
Fiji.  The  distance  from  Dover  to 
Calais  is  twenty-one  miles;  the  dis- 
tance from  Dover  to  Fiji  is  eleven  thou- 
sand miles.  Anomalies  so  glaring  as 
these  discrepancies  cannot  be  matched, 
this  critic  claims,  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  public  service.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  he  adds,  whether  those  who 
vould  maintain  these  unjust  anomalies 
have  realized  how  small  is  the  booty  at 
stake  compared  with  the  commercial 
interests  imperiled. 


Under  the  operations  of  the 
■caua^Mtu  '*^  recently  passed  by  the 

Massachusetts  Legislature, 
that  State  is  now  giving  practical  aid  to 
the  owners  of  woodlands — a  work  which 
deserves  imitation  in  other  States.  The 
aid  consists  of  lectures  by  the  State 
Forester  or  his  assistants  in  various  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  publication 
of  bulletins  and  circulars  for  free  distri- 
bution, and,  finally,  actual  demonstrative 
work  in  the  field.  Since  last  January 
the  State  Forester  and  his  chief  assist- 
ant have  traveled  over  ten  thousand 
miles  on  work  connected  with  their 
offices.  Requests  for  aid  from  all  parts 
of  the  State  are  now  coming  to  them  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  impossible  fully  to 
satisfy  the  demand.  In  nearly  every 
instance  the  applicant  asks,  "  What  shall 
I  do  with  my  wood  lot  ?"  Now  this  may 
be  a  lot  comprising  a  few  acres  of  trees 
which  seem  to  make  no  progress,  or  it 
may  be  a  practically  bare  lot  In  either 
case  there  is  little  if  any  yield.  In  the 
first  case  the  applicant  needs  advice  as 
to  what  to  do  with  trees  already  on  his 
lot ;  in  the  second,  concerning  the  kind 
of  trees  to  plant  In  the  selection  of 
plants  the  State  not  only  helps  but  even 
provides  some  plants  at  nominal  cost 
The  chief  species  grown  at  the  State 
Forestry  Nursery  is  white  pine;  the 
others  being  spruce,  white,  red  and 
swamp  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  ash,  maple, 
whitewood,  and  birch.  From  this  nursery 
seedlings  are  distributed  on  condition 
that  the  applicant  shall  operate  under  a 


plan  approved  by  the  State  Forester ;  of 
course  the  purpose  of  the  Forester  ia  to 
have  these  seedlings  go  to  genuine  land- 
owners for  permanent  planting,  and  not 
to  any  one  likely  to  resell  them  in  a  few 
years.  If  the  aid  of  the  Massachusetts 
Forestry  Service  is  not  given  indis- 
criminately to  any  and  all  applicants, 
neither  is  it  entirely  free  to  the  land- 
owner. The  cost  is  nominal,  however, 
covering  only  the  traveling  and  subsist- 
ence expenses  of  the  State  Forester  and 
his  assistants. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  intel- 
H.yr*"*    I'gent  lovers  of  tiie  drama 

have  no  opportunity  of  see- 
ing good  plays  at  this  time  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Ben  Greet's  company 
has  been  presenting  at  Mendelssohn 
Hall  a  series  of  Shakespearean  dramas, 
and  the  interest  of  the  performance  is 
now  so  widely  appreciated  that  the  au- 
diences have  been  increasingly  satisfac- 
tory. The  acoustics  of  the  hall  for 
dramatic  purposes  are  not  good,  and  Mr. 
Greet  has  carried  on  his  enterprise  under 
serious  difficulties,  but  with  increasing 
approval  on  the  part  of  the  New  York 
public.  Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr.  Sothem 
have  also  been  giving  most  interesting 
Shakespearean  presentations ;  Mr.  Man- 
tell  is  now  appearing  in  "  King  Lear ;" 
Mr.  Wariield's  beautiful  impersonation 
of  "  The  Music-Master "  continues  to 
draw  the  largest  audiences ;  a  company  of 
Russian  players  from  St.  Petersburg  have 
been  giving  a  series  of  modem  dramas 
of  the  rather  extreme  type  at  a  small 
theater  at  1 5  East  Third  Street  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  characterize  "  Monna  Vanna " 
as  an  acting  play  and  Madame  Kalisch's 
interpretation  of  it  in  a  few  words.  The 
play  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  literature 
which  deeply  interests  and  moves  the 
reader,  though  the  situation  is  worked 
out  in  a  way  which  blurs  what  might 
have  been  its  moral  sublimity.  It  deals 
with  a  situation  which  can  be  treated 
with  much  more  restraint  and  propriety 
in  literature  than  on  the  stage.  Madame 
Kalisch  has  been  serving  a  long  appren- 
ticeship in  Yiddish  theaters,  and  has 
more  than  a  usual  endowment  of  dra- 
matic  talent    In    certain    places    she 
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rises  to  a  great  height,  and  shows  more 
tlian  once  a  touch  of  genius.  Her  act- 
ing, however,  is  very  uneven,  her  great- 
est defect  being  her  lapse  from  the  high- 
est dignity  in  a  scene  in  which  she  has 
been  ready  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifice 
that  can  be  asked  of  a  woman.  From 
this  heroic  level  she  drops  into  some- 
thing very  like  coquetry.  The  play  is 
one  for  mature  audiences,  but  draws,  as 
such  plays  invariably  do,  a  large  at- 
tendance of  young  people. 


The  utterances  of 
Bdi^^XH'Ji.m  that    eminent   physi- 

cist.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge, 
and  of  others,hiscompeersin  the  scientific 
world,  should  by  this  time  have  rendered 
obsolete  the  old  notion  of  conflict  between 
science  and  religion.  In  a  recent  address 
to  a  club  connected  with  the  City  Temple 
in  London,  as  briefly  reported  in  the  Bir- 
mingham "  Post,"  Sir  Oliver  undertook 
to  give,  as  he  said,  a  few  keys  to  what 
might  be  called  "the  solution  of  the 
universe."  These  keys  he  named  as 
oneness,  persistence,  evolution,  and  con- 
trol. Finding  a  thread  of  unity  running 
through  the  material  and  the  vital,  he 
said  that  while  the  Deity  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  as  a  part  of  the  universe,  he 
was  not  to  be  thought  of  as  apart  from 
it.  Emphasizing  the  oneness  of  things, 
he  emphasized  the  oneness  of  Deity  with 
things,  as  pervading  all  things.  He  held 
also  that  whatever  really  existed  per- 
sisted. Consequently  he  believed  that 
he  should  carry  with  him  from  this  world 
the  memory  and  experience  gained  here. 
He  also  believed,  though  in  this  he 
admitted  he  was  not  scientific,  that,  when 
he  should  rejoin  the  larger  self,  he  would 
find  that  he  had  a  much  larger  memory 
and  personality  than  he  now  possessed. 
In  the  evolutionary  process  nothing  was 
fortuitous ;  everything  was  intelligently 
controlled.  If  he  were  asked  what  was 
the  essential  element  of  Christianity,  he 
would  say  it  was  the  divinity  of  man,  the 
humanity  of  God.  Similar  affirmations 
by  many  men  of  high  rank  in  science 
have  broken  the  back  of  scientific  ma- 
terialism. The  real  conflict  of  religion 
is  with  the  practical  materialism  of  self- 
centered,  self-seeking  men. 


The  President's  Message 

The  President's  Message  is  mainly  a 
repetition  of  principles  that  he  has  here- 
tofore announced.  If  he  be  reg^arded  as 
a  campaigner,  he  is  pressing  the  battle 
along  the  old  lines.  If  he  be  regarded 
as  a  public  teacher,  he  is  elucidating 
principles  which  he  has  before  incul- 
cated. This  is  wise :  nowhere  more 
than  in  politics  is  the  motto  applicable, 
"  Line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept." We  may  epitomize  his  Message 
briefly  thus.     He  recommends : 

Governmental  supervision  and  limited 
regulation  of  the  railroads. 

Making  Washington  a  model  city. 

Government  investigation  of  labor 
conditions. 

Government  supervision  of  insurance. 

Flexibility  in  tariff  rates. 

Election  reform. 

International  peace  founded  on  inter- 
national righteousness. 

Extension  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Maintenance  of  the  efficiency  but  not 
increase  in  size  of  the  navy. 

Improvement  of  naturalization  laws. 

Revision  of  the  United  States  crimi- 
nal law. 

Regulation  of  immig^tion. 

Complete  revision  of  copyright  laws. 

Prohibition  of  inter-State  commerce 
in  adulterated  foods. 

Preservation  and  improvement  of  Na- 
tional parks,  including  Niagara. 

Better  schools  for  the  Indians  and 
their  protection  from  the  liquor  traffic. 

Reduction  of  tariff  on  Philippine 
products. 

Special  appropriation  but  no  special 
legislation  for  Hawaii. 

Admission  of  Porto  Ricans  to  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  but  no  material  change 
in  present  form  of  government 

Increased  franchise  privileges  in  our 
insular  possessions. 

Admission  to  Congress  of  a  delegate 
from  Alaska. 

The  Joint  Statehood  Bill. 

Emergency  appropriation  for  present 
needs  to  Panama  Commission. 

Improvement  of  the  consular  service. 

A  few  of  these  recommendations  we 
here  interpret  more  fully. 
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Rtulroad  Rate  Regulation.     Our  great 
railroad  corporations  are  not  under  State 
control,  because  the  State  has  no  Con- 
stitutional power  to  control  them ;  nor 
under  Federal  control,  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  not  exercised  the 
power  which  it  possesses.     They  thus 
"  occupy  the  position  of  subjects  without 
a  sovereign."    To  bring  them  under  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Federal  Government, 
though  in  form  an  innovation  in  sub- 
stance, is  merely   a   restoration.    This 
Government  control  should  not  be  the 
prohibition    of    all    combinations,    but 
"  such  adequate  supervision  and  regula- 
tion as  will  prevent  any  restriction  of 
competition  from  being  to  the  detriment 
of  the  public."    Eventually  the  National 
Government  should  obtain  such  control 
over  the  big  corporations  engaged  in 
inter-State  commerce  as  will  enable  it  to 
prevent  various  abuses,  chief  of  which  is 
over-capitalization.     But  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  "  to  secure  such  supervision  and 
r^;ulation  of  the  rates  charged  by  the 
railroads  of  the  country  engaged  in  inter- 
State   traffic   as   shall    summarily    and 
effectively  prevent    the    imposition    of 
unjust   or    unreasonable    rates."    This 
does  not  involve  power  to  initiate  rates 
generally,  but,  upon  complaint  and  after 
investigation,  to  regulate  a  rate  already 
fixed  by  the  road.     The  better  to  pro- 
tect the  public,  "  a  system  of  examination 
of  railroad  accounts  should  be  provided 
similar  to  that  now  conducted  into  the 
National  banks  by  the  bank  examiners." 
Such  regulative  legislation  would  be  in 
the    interest,  not  only  of  the  general 
public  and  of  the  small  shipper  and  the 
small  town,  but  equally  in  the  interest 
of  honest  railroad  men,  who  would  thus 
be  protected  from  the  practices  of  dis- 
honest   railroads.     Government   regula- 
tion should   also  require    safety  appli- 
ances,  especially  block  signals,  and   a 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  em- 
ployees, and  should  provide    such    an 
employers'  liability  law  as  lies  within  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  power.     Upon  one 
point  only  in  this  branch  of  his  Message 
does    The   Outlook   disagree   with   the 
President     He  says  :  "  The  best  pos- 
sible regulation  of  rates  would,  of  course, 
be  that  regulation  secured  by  an  honest 
agreement  among  the   railroads   them- 


selves to  carry  out  the  law.  .  .  .  The 
power  vested  in  the  Government  to  put 
a  stop  to  agreements  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  should,  in  my  judgment,  be 
accompanied  by  power  to  permit,  under 
specified  conditions  and  careful  super- 
vision, agreements  clearly  in  the  interest 
of  the  public."  The  Outlook  agrees 
with  the  first  sentence,  but  not  with  the 
second.  To  make  all  pooling  agree- 
ments between  railroads  illegal  except  as 
specifically  approved  by  the  Commission 
would  open  die  way  to  favoritism,  if  not 
graft,  and  would  certainly  be  prolific  of 
complaints  alleging  favoritism.  The 
railroads  should  be  not  merely  {)ermitted 
to  make  occasional  and  exceptional  com- 
binations ;  they  should  be  encouraged 
to  combine,  and  so  to  make  a  uniform 
and  harmonious  rate  system.  Specific 
injustices  could  always  be  rectified  by 
the  act  of  the  Commission,  and  if  such 
combination  led  to  any  general  injus- 
tice it  could  be  corrected  by  general 
legislation.  The  Nation  has  tried  the 
experiment  of  securing  the  public  inter- 
est by  unrestricted  competition,  and  the 
experiment  has  failed ;  what  it  should 
now  do  is  to  substitute  legal  and  honor- 
able combination  under  Governmental 
supervision  and  control. 

Election  Reform.  The  President's 
recommendations  on  this  subjec;t  will 
receive  universal  approval,  except  from 
the  corruptionists.  They  include  a  law 
providing  for  severe  penalties  against 
any  one  who  gives  or  receives  a  bribe ; 
for  the  publication  of  all  campaign  ex- 
penditures; and  for  the  prohibition  of 
all  contributions  by  corporations  for 
political  purposes,  whether  used  in  pop- 
ular elections  or  in  legislative  lobbies. 
In  our  judgment,  Congpress  could  well  go 
further ;  it  could  and  should  provide  that 
any  use  of  force,  fraud,  or  corruption  in 
any  Congressional  election  should  viti- 
ate the  election,  and  it  could  and  should 
leave  the  investigation  of  contested 
elections  to  some  judicial  body,  as  is 
done  in  England.  This  policy  initiated 
and  faithfully  carried  out  would  probably 
in  a  very  few  years  accomplish  for  this 
country  what  it  has  accomplished  for 
England — the  practically  complete  puri- 
fication of  all  elections,  at  least  of  all 
elections  under  Federal  control. 
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Peace  and  War.  The  Outlook  heartily 
agrees  with  what  the  President  has  said 
on  this  subject :  with  both  his  statement 
of  the  general  principle  and  his  special 
applications  of  it.  "  We  can  do  nothing 
of  permanent  value  for  peace  unless  we 
keep  ever  clearly  in  mind  the  ethical 
element  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
problem.  Our  aim  is  righteousness. 
Peace  is  normally  the  handmaiden  of 
righteousness ;  but  when  peace  and 
righteousness  conflict,  then  a  great  and 
upright  people  can  never  for  a  moment 
hesitate  to  follow  the  path  which  leads 
toward  righteousness,  even  though  that 
path  also  leads  to  war."  The  three 
steps  toward  universal  peace  which  the 
President  commends  are:  1.  Adequate 
equipment  for  war,  that  die  Nation  may 
be  ready  for  it  whenever  war  is  demanded 
in  the  name  of  the  highest  morality. 
2.  An  endeavor  to  minimize  the  munber  of 
cases  in  which  war  must  be  the  arbiter, 
and  to  offer  through  the  Hague  Tribunal 
some  substitute  for  war  which  will  be 
available  in  at  least  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  instances,  3.  The  general  devel- 
opment of  international  morality,  until 
the  Golden  Rule  shall  become  the  guid- 
ing rule  of  conduct  among  nations  as 
among  individuals. 

It  is  in  consonance  with  this  general 
principle  that  the  President  urges  this 
Government  to  act  as  a  friend  of  the 
South  American  Republics  in  an  en- 
deavor to  secure  their  prompt  meeting 
of  all  just  obligations,  and  the  specific 
application  of  this  principle  in  the  case 
of  Santo  Domingo.  It  is  also  in  accord- 
ance with  these  principles  that  he  makes 
a  statement  which  will  be  a  surprise  to 
those  who  have  formed  their  judgment 
of  his  opinions  from  his  critics  and  not 
from  his  own  utterances.  "  It  does  not 
seem  to  me  necessary  that  the  navy 
should — at  least  in  the  immediate  future 
— ^be  increased  beyond  the  present  num- 
ber of  units.  What  is  now  clearly  neces- 
sary is  to  substitute  efficient  for  ineffi- 
cient units  as  the  latter  become  worn 
out  or  as  it  becomes  apparent  that  diey 
are  useless.  Probably  the  result  would 
be  obtained  by  adding  a  single  battle- 
ship to  our  navy  each  year,  the  super- 
seded or  outworn  vessels  being  laid  up 
or  broken  up  as  they  are  thus  replaced." 


Regulation  of  Immigration.  For  the 
regulation  of  immigration  and  the  exclu- 
sion of  undesirable  immigrants  the  Presi- 
dent makes  the  following  suggestions: 
1.  Adequate  provision  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  immigrants.  2.  Prohibition 
of  all  immigration  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  save  natives  of  the  two  coun- 
tries diemselves.  3.  Means  to  compel 
the  steamship  companies  to  observe  the 
law  which  forbids  them  to  solicit  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States,  and  a  sharp 
limitation  on  the  number  of  immigrants 
in  ratio  to  the  tonn^^e  which  each  vessel 
can  carry.  4.  An  international  confer- 
ence to  deal  with  the  question  of  inomi- 
gration.  5.  More  rigid  inspection  of 
immigrants  in  the  countries  from  which 
they  come.  These  principles  should  be 
applied  in  dealing  with  Chinese  immi- 
gration. It  is  legitimate  to  keep  out 
Chinese  laborers,  for  the  reason  that  they 
are  "undesirable  immigrants  to  this 
country  because  of  their  numbers,  the 
low  wages  for  which  they  work,  and 
their  low  standard  of  living."  But  it  is 
only  the  Chinese  laborers  who  are  un- 
desirable. Other  Chinamen — students, 
merchants,  professional  men,  and  the 
like — should  be  "  encouraged  "  to  come 
here,  and  "  our  laws  and  treaties  should 
be  framed,  not  so  as  to  put  these  people 
in  the  excepted  classes,  but  to  state  that 
we  will  admit  all  Chinese  except  Chi- 
nese of  the  coolie  class,  Chinese  skilled 
or  unskilled  laborers."  Examinations 
should  be  completed  at  the  port  of  de- 
parture from  China.  We  have  no  rig^t 
to. claim  the  open  door  in  China  unless 
we  do  equity  to  the  Chinese. 

The  Tariff.  The  President's  recom- 
mendation respecting  the  tariff  will  not 
satisfy  the  tariff  reformers.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  radical  to  satisfy  us.  This 
may  be  because  the  President  is  not  to 
any  great  extent  a  tariff  reformer;  it 
may  be  because  he  has  one  battle  on  his 
hands  in  which  he  is  opposed  by  the  okt 
war-horses  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
he  does  not  think  it  wise  to  fight  two 
batties  at  once ;  it  may  be  because  he 
simply  approves  of  President  McKin- 
ley's  policy  of  reciprocity,  and  despair9 
of  getting  it  by  means  of  special  reci- 
procity treaties.  His  suggestion  is  cer- 
tainly very  mild:  "Itshould  be  considered 
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whedier  it  is  not  desirable  that  die  tariff 
laws  should  provide  for  applyins^  as 
against  or  in  favor  of  any  other  nation 
maximum  and  minimum  tariff  rates  es- 
tablished by  the  Congress,  so  as  to 
secure  a  certain  reciprocity  of  treatment 
between  other  nations  and  ourselves." 

The  importance  of  this  Message  as 
an  educational  document  leads  us  to 
renew  the  suggestion  which  we  have 
several  times  made,  that  Congress  pro- 
vide a  system  by  which  documents  of 
such  importance  could  be  distributed 
through  the  post-offices,  a  small  charge 
being  made  for  each  copy  so  as  to  pre- 
vent a  useless  distribution  to  those'  who 
would  never  read  them.  We  believe 
that  such  a  policy  would  operate  bene- 
ficially in  two  ways — it  would  reduce  the 
number  of  public  documents  printed, 
and  would  increase  the  number  of  docu- 
ments read.  The  experiment  at  least 
might  be  tried  with  the  President's  Mes- 
sages, and  the  extension  of  the  method 
be  left  dependent  upon  the  results  of 
such  experiment. 


Inauguration  Day 

The  Governors  of  forty-four  States 
and  Territories,  together  with  fifteen 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
have  recommended  to  Congress  the 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution changing  the  date  of  the  inau- 
guration of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  the  fourth  of  March  to  the 
last  Thursday  in  April.  This  is  the 
result  of  an  agitation  carried  on  by  a 
Committee  formed  for  the  purpose  three 
years  ago.  The  Committee,  which  met 
last  week  and  announced  unanimously 
their  recommendation,  agreed  not  to  sug- 
g^est  any  change  in  the  time  of  the 
assembling  of  Congress. 

The  Governors  are  right  in  desiring 
to  change  the  inauguration  day;  the 
season  is  inopportune  and  the  out-of- 
door  ceremonies  have  cost  the  Nation 
some  valuable  lives.  But  Congress 
ought  to  bring  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent andhis  inauguration  nearertogether. 
The  proposal  of  the  Governors  would 
}ta.t  them  further  apart     At  present  four 


months  elapse  after  the  pe(^le  have 
elected  a  President  before  he  enters 
upon  his  duties.  For  those  four  months 
the  country  does  not  know  what  the 
new  administration  is  to  be;  business 
interests  are  injuriously  affected  by  the 
uncertainty ;  thousands  of  office-holders 
do  not  know  whether  they  are  to  go  out 
or  to  remain  in ;  heads  of  departments 
cannot  push  forward  old  policies  nor 
inaugurate  new  ones.  Once  in  our  history 
this  period  of  delay  involved  a  very 
serious  peril  to  the  country.  Probably 
nothing  could  have  prevented  civil  war. 
But  certainly  the  Nation  would  have 
been  far  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
first  assault  upon  it  if  there  had  not  been 
four  months  of  National  irresolution,  in 
which  agitators  could  develop  the  seces- 
sion sentiment  in  the  South,  secession 
leaders  could  organize  for  open  war,  and 
real,  not  merely  nominal,  traitors  could 
avail  themselves  of  their  official  position 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  weaken 
its  forces  and  strengthen  those  of  its 
enemy.  The  peril  of  such  an  interr^- 
num  should  be  lessened  by  diminishing 
the  interregnum,  not  increased  by  length- 
ening it ;  the  inconveniences  of  such  an 
interregnum  should  be  prevented,  not 
aggravated. 

The  anomaly  in  the  case  of  Congress 
is  even  greater.  A  new  Congress  is 
elected  in  November ;  it  does  not  con- 
vene until  December  of  the  following 
year.  Thirteen  months  after  the  people 
have  registered  their  will  are  allowed 
to  elapse  before  the  body  which  they 
have  elected  is  organized.  In  the  interim 
Congress  is  not  a  representative  body 
but  a  misrepresentative  body. 

The  Congress  elected  in  November 
should  assemble  in  the  following  Decem- 
ber, not  in  the  year  following — ^Ihat  is, 
one  month,  not  thirteen  months,  after  the 
election.  The  inauguration  of  the  Presi- 
dent might  well  take  place  on  that  date. 
It  certainly  should  take  place  not  later 
than  the  first  of  January.  With  the  pres- 
ent facilities  for  counting  the  ballots,  the 
tel^n^phic  facilities  for  reporting  them, 
and  transportation  facilities  for  travel 
from  every  part  of  the  country  to  the 
National  capital,  there  is  little  reason  why 
it  should  take  more  than  four  weeks,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  take  more  than 
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eight  weeks,  to  do  all  that  needs  to  be 
done  between  the  election  and  the  inau- 
guration of  the  President 

It  is  true  that  December  and  January 
are  no  better  months  for  outdoor  cere- 
monies than  March.  But  the  gratifica- 
tion of  ten  thousand  people  attending  a 
gala  occasion  in  Washington  ought  not 
to  weigh  for  a  moment  against  the  safety 
of  the  country  and  the  business  interests 
of  its  seventy  million  inhabitants.  It 
would  do  no  harm  if  the  President  took 
his  oath  of  office  quietly  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  in  the  presence  simply  of  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  and  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  But  if  we  must 
have  this  simple  scene  witnessed  by  ten 
thousand  people,  the  country  can  easily 
afford  to  erect  a  building  large  enoi^h 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  might  easily  be 
utilized  for  other  great  assemblages 
whenever  occasion  required. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  added  incon- 
venience, and  it  might  easily  involve  an 
added  peril,  if  the  Congfress  were  to 
accept  the  advice  of  the  Governors, 
and,  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  facili- 
ties for  a  National  picnic,  increase  the 
already  too  great  interregnum  between 
the  registration  of  the  people's  will  and 
the  first  steps  toward  compliance  with  it. 


The  Cure  of  Football 

The  defenders  of  football  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  drawn  into  an  indefensible 
position.  The  outcry  against  the  game 
is  not  to  be  stilled  by  any  statements 
showing  the  small  percentage  of  deaths 
and  pem.i'.ient  injuries.  Serious  objec- 
tion to  ^<.otball  is  not  based  on  its  mis- 
haps ;  if  it  were,  it  might  be  met  by 
arguments  regarding  mishaps,  or  by 
enacting  rules  to  make  the  game  safer, 
or,  as  a  last  resort,  by  abolishing  the 
game  utterly.  The  really  serious  objec- 
tion is  based  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
football  is  too  frequently  played.  It  is 
true  that  the  injuries  and  deaths  which 
have  been  reported  in  an  unprecedented 
number  this  year  have  a  bearing  on  the 
case ;  they  have  been  accepted  as  evi- 
dence that  the  essential  element  of  p)er- 
sonal  encounter  in  the  game  has  been 
befouled  by  trickery  and  brutality.     The 


root  of  the  evil  lies  in  the  bitterness,  the 
subterfuge,  and  the  lust  for  triumph  at 
any  cost  which  have  surrounded  the 
game.  This  root  is  not  of  a  year's  or  a 
decade's  growth.  In  1889  the  inter- 
coll^ate  association  which  till  then 
controlled  football  was  broken  up  be- 
cause of  the  same  evils  against  which 
protest  is  made  this  year,  although  the 
game  was  then  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars different  from  that  which  is  now 
played  in  American  colleges.  The 
wrongness  for  which  people  are  demand- 
ing a  cure  is  a  wrongness,  not  of  form, 
but  of  spirit. 

To  expect  college  undergraduates  to 
propose  and  apply  a  remedy  is  unfair. 
This  is  a  matter  not  merely  of  indi- 
vidual ethical  standards,  but  of  an  eth- 
ical atmosphere  in  the  college.  It  is  a 
matter  not  merely  of  individual  ethics, 
but  of  social  ethics.  It  cannot  be  oper- 
ative apart  from  the  weight  of  college 
public  opinion.  The  soundness  of  such 
public  opinion  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
depend  upon  the  undeigraduates  alone. 
College  authorities  do  not  let  under- 
graduates determine  the  scholarship 
standards  of  the  collie.  Neither  have 
they  any  right  to  let  undergraduates 
determine  the  ethical  standards  of  the 
college.  They  do  this,  however,  if  they 
take  no  part  in  determining  the  public 
opinion  of  the  college  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes good  sportsmanship.  A  sound 
ethical  tradition,  like  a  sound  scholariy 
tradition,  can  be  maintained  only  by  the 
permanent  element  in  the  college,  com- 
posed of  its  teachers  and  goveminjr 
boards.  The  dons  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  maintain  such  a  tradition  of  good 
sport ;  consequently  sport  in  the  English 
universities  is  clean.  The  credit  is  due, 
not  to  the  English  people  as  a  whole, 
but  to  the  university  authorities.  When 
American  college  athletics  is  compared 
with  the  English,  it  is  to  the  discredit, 
not  of  Americans  as  a  body,  but  oi 
American  college  authorities. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  easy  for  the  Ameri- 
can college  professor  or  instructor  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  intellectual  snob- 
bishness or  of  practical  antagonism.  The 
snobbish  attitude  has  been  displayed, 
for  instance,  by  a  Harvard  graduate  who 
has  attempted  to  identify  this  attitude 
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with  the  spirit  of  his  university  by  ironi- 
cally asking,  "Why  compare  standards 
of  scholarship,  or  the  roll  of  distinguished 
scholars  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  when  at 
the  boat  race  or  football  game  Yale  met 
Harvard  as  an  equal  ?"  Of  course  such 
a  writer  represents,  not  his  university,  but 
the  academic  snobs  that  exist  in  every 
college.  The  attitude  of  antagonism  has 
been  expressed  at  Columbia  by  the 
abolition  of  football  by  a  faculty  com- 
mittee, which  leads  the  "  Columbia 
Spectator,"  published  by  undergraduates, 
to  say  that  the  undergraduates  have 
learned  not  to  expect  the  faculty  to  pay 
any  heed  to  student  opinion.  At  present 
college  authorities  are  divided  among 
those  who  are  generally  indifferent  to  the 
social  life  of  the  student  body,  either 
affecting  a  superiority  to  its  ambitions 
or  indulging  in  occasional  decrees  of 
prohibition ;  those  who  act  as  apologists 
for  undergraduate  action  as  against  the 
outside  public  ;  and  the  very  few  who  are 
quietly,  but  as  yet  not  very  effectively, 
attempting  to  guide  and  direct  college 
public  opinion.  It  is  this  last  small 
group  of  men  that  ought  to  have  the 
support  of  all  who  are  anxious  that  our 
colleges  should  be  not  only  institutions 
of  learning,  but  also  cultivators  of  social 
morality. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  about  the  abolition 
of  football.  Trickery  and  brutality  did 
not  originate  with  the  game  and  will  not 
be  abolished  with  it.  It  is  not  idle, 
however,  to  say  that  the  spirit  which 
has  been  exemplified  in  football  needs 
to  be  exorcised.  It  will  be,  not  by 
affectation  of  superiority  to  athletic 
affairs,  nor  by  antagonism  or  indiffer- 
ence to  undergraduate  social  life,  not  by 
apologies  for  athletic  abuses,  nor  even 
by  the  formulation  of  new  rules  for  the 
g^me.  There  is  a  reasonable  demand 
for  such  a  reconstruction  of  the  game 
that  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  dirty 
playing  to  pass  undetected.  A  revision 
of  the  rules  ought  to  be  at  once  under- 
taken by  football  experts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discouraging  the  activities  of 
the  evil  spirit.  But  that  evil  spirit  itself 
will  be  exorcised  only  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  honor  in  place  of  trickery,  and  in 
place  of  brutality  the  habit  of  chivalry. 
The  injuries  which  have  been  sustained 


on  the  "  gridiron  "  this  year  cannot  be 
disregarded;  they  are  symptoms  of  a 
disease ;  but  the  disease  is  curable. 
Undergraduate  opinion  is  fundamentally 
sound.  It  will  not  respond  to  indiffer- 
ence, suppression,  or  apology ;  but  it  will 
respond  to  direction. 


America's  Debt  to  Israel 

The  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  landing  of  Jews  upon  this 
continent  affords  a  fitting  text  to  suggest 
the  debt  that  America  owes  to  Israel. 
If  that  debt  were  more  generally  recog- 
nized by  Gentiles,  they  would  accord  to 
their  Hebrew  brethren  a  more  patient 
and  generous  treatment ;  if  it  were  more 
generally  realized  by  the  Jews,  they 
would  find  in  it  inspiration  to  higher 
national  and  social  ideals. 

Whether  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth 
ever  existed  in  reality,  or  was  only  a 
literary  ideal,  like  More's  "  Utopia,"  or 
was,  as  we  think  more  probable,  such  an 
ideal  very  imperfectly  realized,  may  be 
debated.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
what  that  ideal  was,  and  none  that  it  has 
given  both  model  and  inspiration  to 
subsequent  generations.  In  that  He- 
brew Commonwealth  government  was 
not  lodged  in  one  autocrat  with  indis- 
criminated  power,  but  distributed  in 
three  departments — legislative,  judicial, 
and  executive;  the  legislative  function 
was  performed  by  two  representative 
bodies,  a  senate  and  a  house  of  rep- 
resentatives ;  the  monarch  was  hedged 
about  by  constitutional  limitations  which 
in  the  worst  period  of  Hebrew  history 
were  not  wholly  ineffective;  there  was 
neither  landed,  military,  nor  priestly  aris- 
tocracy ;  in  so  far  as  such  aristocracies 
grew  up  in  time,  they  were  corruptions  of 
the  prophetic  ideal ;  the  priesthood  were 
dependent  on  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  people,  an  d  therefore  could  not,  and 
in  fact  did  not,  become  their  masters ; 
industry  was  honored  and  the  profession 
of  arms  was  discouraged ;  the  authority 
of  government  rested,  not  on  armed  force, 
but  on  the  authority  of  God  speaking  in 
the  conscience,  and  equally  authoritative 
over  all  classes ;  slavery  and  polygamy, 
thou|;h  not  forbidden,  w^r^  §o  hedged 
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about  with  t«strictions  that  both  disap- 
peared from  Israel  before  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era ;  the  germs  of  an  edu- 
cational system  were  sown  and  a  desire 
for  knowledge  was  so  developed  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  every 
synagogue  had  its  school  for  the  children 
of  the  common  people — the  only  provision 
of  any  kind  for  popular  education  in  all 
the  Roman  Empire;  and,  finally,  the 
essential  principles  of  the  political  and 
social  order  were  summed  up  in  a  code 
as  simple  as  it  was  comprehensive,  and 
without  a  parallel  in  the  codes  of  the 
world's  history.  Those  principles,  as 
embodied  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
which  constituted  the  fundamental  law 
of  Israel,  were:  Reverence  for  God; 
respect  for  parents ;  the  preservation  of 
one  day  in  seven  from  the  drudgery  of 
toil  for  rest  and  the  higher  life ;  regard 
for  the  four  most  fundamental  rights  of 
man,  his  right  to  life,  property,  reputa- 
tion, and  the  family,  and  this  regard 
spontaneously  rendered.  With  these 
features  of  a  free  State  was  a  religion 
which  enshrined  in  the  holy  place  of  its 
temple  no  image,  but  the  Law  and  the 
Mercy-seat ;  that  is,  a  religion  that  said 
to  its  votaries,  Reverence  in  your  unseen 
God  these  two  highest  attributes,  as  they 
are  interpreted  to  you  in  human  experi- 
ence— justice  and  mercy. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider 
whether  those  scholars  are  correct  who 
trace  the  excellencies  of  the  Roman  law 
back  through  the  Greeks,  to  the  Hebrew 
people.  It  is  certain  that  Alfred  the 
Great  found  in  the  Hebrew  writings  the 
principles  which  he  made  the  founda- 
tion of  the  English  Constitution;  that 
those  principles  were  inculcated  and 
impressed  by  the  Reformers  on  their 
followers,  with  an  insistence  which  made 
the  Reformation  a  political  as  well  as  an 
ecclesiastical  emancipation ;  and  that 
from  the  same  fountain  source  the  Puri- 
tans drew  the  political  ideals  which  ani- 
mated them  in  their  campaigns  against 
the  Stuarts,  and  which  they  transplanted 
across  the  sea  to  incorporate  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  American  Republic.  If 
we  did  but  know  it,  every  legislative 
hall,  every  court-house,  every  public 
school  room,  every  Christian  diurch,  to 
say  nothing  of  less  visible  and  tangible 


manifestations  of  our  National  life  and 
temper,  are  moniunents  of  our  indebted- 
ness to  this  ancient  people. 

Ideals  which  the  Hebrew  pro^Aets 
gave  to  the  world  other  peoples  have 
taken  up,  appreciated,  and  have  done 
something  to  realize.  Whether  it  is 
Israel's  fault  or  Israel's  misfortune,  or 
both,  she  has  suffered  them  to  pass  out 
of  her  national  consciousness.  She  needs 
nothing  so  much  as  prophets  filled  with 
something  of  this  old  idealism,  to  sum- 
mon her  to  renew  her  youth  by  substi- 
tuting the  spiritual  ideals  which  her 
sacred  books  put  before  her  for  the 
sordid  ideals  of  a  commercial  age  which 
she  has,  alas  I  made  her  own.  Chris- 
tians would  do  well  to  make  this  anni- 
versary an  occasion  to  revise  their  harsh 
judgments  of  their  Jewish  brethren,  by 
reflecting  on  the  debt  which  Christen- 
dom owes  to  Israel;  and  Jews  could 
celebrate  that  anniversary  in  no  way  so 
well  as  by  a  noble  resolve  to  revive  and 
illustrate  in  this  free  Republic  and  this 
twentieth  century  the  spiritual  faith  and 
hope  of  tiieir  ancestors. 


The  Russians  and  a  Con- 
stitution 

There  are  two  reasons  why  Russia  is 
without  a  constitution:  the  generaDy 
autocratic  personal  character  of  the 
rulers;  and  the  unpreparedness  of  the 
people. 

Neither  of  these  reasons  obtains  today 
as  in  the  past  As  to  the  first  reason. 
Nicholas  II.  has  finally  shorn  himself  of 
enough  of  his  autocracy  to  grant  to  his 
subjects  a  few  elemental  political  rights, 
and  in  tiie  Duma  an  advisory  but  by 
no  means  a  Constituent,  or  constitu- 
tion making.  Assembly.  As  to  the  sec- 
ond reason,  the  Russians,  though  still 
unprepared,  are  fiir  better  equipped  than 
ever  before,  so  much  so  as  to  make  the 
ruler  no  longer  the  chief  foctor  in  the 
situation.  His  place  has  been  taken  by 
the  people  as  sovereign. 

It  is  true  that  the  political  fitness  of 
nineteen-twentieths  of  Russia's  nearly 
one  hundred  and  forty  million  popula- 
tion does  not  warrant  universal  sufErage, 
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because  of  the  lack  of  education.  This 
was  distinctly  recognized  in  that  now 
historic  zemstvo,  or  provincial  council, 
of  the  province  of  Tver,  years  ^^,  which 
declared  that  the  first  of  all  causes  for 
the  spread  of  socially  destructive  ideas 
was  die  lack  of  general  education,  sec- 
ondary causes  being  found  in  the  lack 
of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press, 
the  lack  of  respect  for  the  law,  and  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  the  zemstvos. 
The  Tver  zemstvoists  closed  their  ad- 
dress to  the  Czar  by  a  direct  demand  for 
a  constitution.  They  were  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that,  through  the  effort 
of  Russia  herself,  the  principality  of 
Bulgaria  had  just  received  a  constitution, 
which  included  both  universal  suffrage 
and  a  unicameral  parliament.  At  that 
time,  educationally,  Bulgaria  was  on  a 
par  with  Russia.  But  the  broad  demo- 
cratic basis  of  the  Bulgarian  constitution 
has  proven  valuable  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting political  education  and  enlight- 
enment This  history  may  repeat  itself 
in  Russia. 

Added  to  the  Russians'  unpreparedness 
to  strike  for  constitutional  liberty  because 
of  the  lack  of  general  education  is  their 
unpreparedness    because   the    constitu- 
tionalists have  not  been  sufficiently  nu- 
merous, courageous,  sober,  or  well  organ- 
ized.    They  are  measurably  so  to-day. 
The  Russian  Constitutional  party  was 
bom  when  it  became  necessary  for  men 
to  protest  against  the  possession  of  serfs 
by  the  agrarian  landlords.     The  party 
spread,  first  among  the  leaders  of  local 
government  and  among  the  zemstvoists, 
then  among  the  members  of  the  liberal 
professions,  finally  even  among  many 
State  officials.     It  may  surprise  some  to 
know    that    any  Russian    officials   are 
Liberate.     The  Government's  note  to 
them   last  week,  however,  ought  to  be 
sufficient  evidence   of   their   existence. 
Thousands  of  them  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  contribute  a  certain  percentage 
of  their  incomes  until  the  agitation  for  a 
Constituent  Assembly  realizes  its  aim. 
But  die  main  strength  of  the  Russian 
Constitutionalists  comes  from  what  the 
French  call  the  bourgeoisie,  the  toler- 
ably well-educated  and  well-to-do  middle 
urban   class.     Now,  the  Russian  bour- 
g^eoisiein  general  has  not  been  educated 


or  wealthy;  it  has  not  even  been  numer- 
ous, because  Russia's  urban  population 
is  proportionately  less  than  in  other 
countries.  The  proportion  between  city 
and  country  population  in  Russia,  how- 
ever, has  changed  somewhat;  in  die 
cities  there  is  some  increase  in  education 
and  even  more  in  wealth.  Most  of  all, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  spirit 
of  nationality  and  independence.  Hence 
the  Constitutionalists,  numbering  all  the 
Moderates  or  Liberals,  and  many  more, 
are  to-day  numerous,  and,  by  the  zems- 
tvos, even  well  organized  enough  to  count 
as  nothing  else  has  yet  counted  in  Rus- 
sia. Among  political  divisions  the  Con- 
stitutionalists form  the  only  sane  and 
sober  party,  and  they  have  acted  with 
the  courage  of  conviction.  As  has 
already  been  shown  in  these  columns, 
their  work  during  the  past  twelve  months 
has  been  the  impelling  force  behind  the 
Czar's  political  and  educational  reform 
manifestoes.  Thus  the  Constitutionalists 
form  the  great  middle  party  of  the  three 
roughly  defined  political  divisions  of  Rus- 
sia— reactionaries,  Liberals,  revolution- 
aries. The  first  represents  autocracy; 
the  second,  constitutional  government; 
the  third,  license.  The  first  has  ruled 
the  land  for  centuries.  The  second  for 
the  first  time  in  Russian  history  now  has 
a  chance.  In  that  chance  lies  the  coun- 
try's salvation.  Woe  be  to  the  nation  if 
the  third  party  gain  the  upper  hand  I 
Russia's  last  state  would  then  be  worse 
than  her  first,  despite  the  fact  that  the  best 
of  the  revolutionaries,  such  as  Stepniak, 
for  instance,  have  said :  "  We  all  under- 
stand quite  well  that  in  contemporary 
Russia  political  liberty  can  be  obtained 
only  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy." 

If  any  one  man  realizes  this,  that 
man  should  be  Count  Witte,  Russia's 
first  Premier.  Yet  he  hesitates  to  use 
the  only  weapons  against  revolution. 
Either  hesitation  or  merely  passive  re- 
sistance on  the  Government's  part  is 
fatal.  It  can  no  longer  deal  with  the 
situation  merely  by  hoping  that  the 
unrest  will  subside  so  that  reforms  already 
prombed  may  be  realized  in  an  orderly 
way.  If  the  Czar  would  uphold  his 
dignity,  he  must  be  aggressive,  not  oas- 
si  ve.    He  can  be  aggressive  in  two  wa^* . 
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he  can  proclaim  a  military  dictatorship ; 
he  can  proclaim  a  constitution — either  a 
ready-made  document  or  a  call  for  the 
immediate  meeting  of  a  Constituent 
Assembly  to  frame  one.  The  still  power- 
ful court,  army,  and  bureaucratic  circle 
would  welcome  the  dictatorship.  Think- 
ing Russia  clamors  for  the  Constitution ; 
indeed,  that  widely  read  journal,  the 
"  Novoe  Vremya,"  last  week  declared  it 
to  be  the  only  possible  hope  of  rallying 
the  sentiment  of  the  Moderates  and 
Liberals  to  the  Government's  permanent 
support.  Will  Count  Witte  grasp  the 
truth  of  this  before  it  is  too  late  ?  Will 
his  foresight  guide  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion along  normal  channels  ?  To  do  this 
he  needs  turw  to  side  with  the  people  in 
their  demand  for  a  Magna  Charta.  Or, 
by  his  neglect,  must  revolution  overrun  all 
boundaries  and  become  the  instrument  of 
those  who  destroy,  not  build  up,  society  ? 
Instead  of,  a  fortnight  ago,  saying,  as  re- 
ported," If  one  man  rises  in  the  Duma  and 
demands  a  Constituent  Assembly,  I  will 
back  him,"  why  does  he  not  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  those  who  now  demand 
such  an  Assembly  ? — ^for  who  knows 
whether  he  will  be  Premier  when  the 
Duma  convenes?  Count  Witte  says: 
"  By  orderly  elections,  choose  an  oiderly 
Duma,  and  a  constitution  will  ultimately 
come."  The  people  say :  "  Give  us  a 
constitution  now,  and  orderliness  will 
come." 

Count  Witte  has  prevailed  with  the 
Czar.  If  he  has  sufficient  human  sym- 
pathy with  the  people,  and  sincerity  in 
his  dealings  with  them  and  the  Crown, 
he  may  yet  prevail  with  both.  One  prom- 
ise from  him  of  strenuous  effort  for  a 
constitution  might  have  prevented  some 
of  the  carnage  at  Sevastopol  last  week. 
Such  violence  has  now  given  plausibil- 
ity to  the  arguments  of  the  reactionaries 
and  of  those  who  hold  that  Russia  is  not 
ripe  enough  for  a  constitution.  Yet  the 
Sevastopol  mutineers'  demands  coincide 
exactly  with  the  conditions  imposed  on 
Count  Witte  by  the  Zemstvo  Congress,  a 
fortnight  ago,  as  the  price  of  its  support ; 
namely,  the  immediate  fulfillment  of  the 
promises  embodied  in  the  Czar's  mani- 
festo of  October  30,  and  the  promise  of 
an  immediate  constitution.  The  second 
proiitise  is  necessary  to  the  first.     The 


zemstvoists  knew  that  they  could  not 
trust  the  concession  of  a  vacillating  Czar 
unless  they  held  the  strings  of  the  pub- 
lic purse.  Did  not  the  English  fi^t 
Charles  I.  on  this  very  question  ? 

It  is  not  too  late  for  Count  Witte  to 
demand  an  immediate  written  Russian 
constitution.  Has  he  the  conviction  nec- 
essary ?  And  if  so,  has  he  the  courage  ? 
As  perhaps  never  before  in  human  his- 
tory, a  nation's  political  fate  seems  to 
lie  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  should 
be  able  to  prevail  with  both  monarch  and 
people,  Russia's  first  premier.  May  be 
prove  equal  to  his  opportunity  1 


The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  went  to  Chautauqua  a 
while  ago.  He  witnessed  that  curious 
and  unique  pageant  known  as  "  Recog- 
nition Day,"  and  it  captivated  him. 
Chautauqua,  to  the  uninitiated,  is  first  a 
bewilderment,  then  a  marvel,  then  a  vis- 
ion of  unseen  forces  at  work  in  the  world. 
The  Spectator  slept  in  a  comfortable 
hotel — not  as  of  old,  in  "  tents  and  pur- 
poses." But  a  stroll  around  the  summer 
city  let  him  into  the  secret  of  other  forms 
of  housekeeping.  Up  on  the  breezy 
"  overlook,"  with  a  matchless  view  across 
the  athletic  field  to  the  blue  lake  and 
soft  rolling  hills  on  the  other  shore,  he 
found  a  genial  household  of  kindeigart- 
ners  from  a  Southern  city.  They  were 
off  here  for  an  outing  through  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  friend,  who  places  this 
charming  house  at  the  disposal  of  friends 
from  the  City  Settlement  In  an  old- 
fashioned  tent  in  another  quarte'  he 
came  upon  a  minister  and  his  household 
to  the  third  generation.  They  had  slii^^ed 
away  from  their  quiet  country  village  ten 
miles  distant,  and  here  for  a  few  weeks 
were  enjoying  an  intellectual  awakening 
to  last  them  for  a  year.  A  stone's  throw 
distant  were  the  missionary  houses — 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Congregational, 
Disciples,  and  more — for  Chautauqua 
knows  no  sectarianism,  and  fosters  the 
true  fraternity  of  the  Church  Universal. 


One  morning  the  Spectator  set  out  for 
a  visit  to  the  gymnasium,  but  his  foot- 
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steps  were  easily  diverted  to  the  Boys' 
Club,  as  a  crowd  of  three  hundred  wrig- 
gling, writhing,  wrestling,  yelling  urchins 
burst  forth  from  the  door  of  the  Club- 
House.  A  cheerful  young  cicerone 
offered  to  show  him  around.  His  blue 
sweater  was  adorned  with  the  Club  let- 
ters "  C.  B.  C,"  and  he  saw  everything 
with  the  rose  color  of  youth  upon  it. 
The  white  tents  of  the  camp  which  glis- 
tened just  across  the  lake  suggested 
nightly  experiences  averred  to  be  "out 
of  sight,"  with  a  picnic  supper  and 
sleeping  under  the  bright  stars  as  the 
programme.  A  glimpse  of  the  ball 
nine  practicing  called  forth  discriminat- 
ing comments  upon  the  adversary,  a 
neighboring  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, which  was  to  be  vanquished 
on  Saturday.  "  The  Nature  Study  kids," 
was  the  guide's  response  to  a  question 
as  to  the  identity  of  a  squad  heading  for 
the  woods,  and  the  resonant  sounds  of 
saw  and  hammer  from  an  upper  floor 
showed  where  the  manual  training  sec- 
tion were  at  work.  A  peep  into  the 
gymnasium  revealed  a  kaleidoscope  of 
legs  and  arms  on  parallel  bars,  ring^, 
and  other  apparatus ;  then,  as  the  guide 
departed,  with  a  friendly  hand-shake,  for 
his  morning  swim,  the  Spectator  lingered 
for  a  chat  with  two  of  the  group  of  fine 
college  fellows  who  are  in  charge  qf  this 
splendid  Chautauqua  training-ground  for 
the  American  boy. 


As  the  Spectator  wandered  up  the  hill 
he  passed  the  Girls'  Club,  where  basket- 
ball and  cooking  and  basket-weaving 
seemed  to  be  in  progress.  A  short  tramp 
under  the  magnificent  trees  of  a  primeval 
forest  brought  him  out  into  the  open, 
where  a  rocky  fountain  threw  its  glisten- 
ing spray  into  the  air  and  several  wee 
youths  were  sailing  boats.  A  white 
building  with  the  singular  sign  "  Alumni 
Hall "  attracted  him  and  brought  back  a 
suggestion  of  the  college  thrill.  The 
Spectator  hailed  a  passer-by  and  asked 
for  an  explanation.  "The  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  Club- 
House,"  explained  his  companion,  who 
proved  to  be  a  young  Unitarian  minister 
from  New  England.  "  Come  over  with 
me  and  meet  the  new  Class  of  1909,"  he 


added,  with  such  contagious  good  cheer 
that  the  Spectator  followed,  greatly  won- 
dering. He  was  courteously  ushered 
into  a  simply  furnished  room,  to  all  ap- 
pearances a  fraternity  headquarters,  for 
banners  and  mottoes  were  much  in  evi- 
dence. "  We  are  all  new  Chautauquans," 
explained  a  friendly  Southerner  to  whom 
he  was  introduced,  "  but  we  are  tremen- 
dously interested  in  our  class  and  are 
already  quite  devoted  to  our  name  and 
motto, '  Dante,'  for  we  are  to  study  Italy 
this  year,  with  '  On  and  fear  not '  for  our 
rallying  cry."  The  Spectator  dropped 
into  a  chair  and  regarded  the  business 
of  the  hour  with  interest.  His  compa- 
triots were  men  and  women  seemingly 
of  all  ages  and  walks  of  life,  and,  as  the 
discussion  revealed,  hailing  from  every 
State  of  the  Union.  A  banner  for  the 
class  was  under  consideration,  and  the 
"  college  spirit "  cropped  out  in  surpris- 
ing fashion  for  such  a  new  body  of  stu- 
dents. This  Class  of  1909  actually  had 
to  be  restrained  from  contributing  too 
largely  to  a  banner  fund,  for,  as  their 
president  explained,  "You  know  our 
class  will  number  several  thousand  mem- 
bers before  the  first  of  December,  and  we 
ought  to  give  others  a  chance  to  have  a 
share  in  their  banner."  What  did  it  all 
mean  ?  The  Spectator  walked  down  to 
the  Administration  building,  determined 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  Chautauqua 
idea.  Good  fortune  brought  him  face 
to  face  with  Chautauqua's  famous  Chan- 
cellor, Bishop  Vincent,  and  a  half-hour 
of  talk  left  him  under  the  spell  of  that 
Chautauqua  spirit  which  has  reached 
around  the  world — "the  college  out- 
look " — a  four  years'  course  for  out-of- 
school  people ;  the  notion  that  mature 
men  and  women  under  wise  direction 
may  broaden  their  vision,  brighten  their 
lives,  and  develop  power,  that  fathers 
and  mothers  may  know  something  of  the 
college  world  and  keep  in  sympathy  with 
their  college  boys  and  girls,  and  young 
people  as  well  as  older  ones  deprived  of 
educational  opportunity  may  do  much 
to  make  good  the  deficiency. 


The  sun  dawned  bright  upon  "  Recog- 
nition Day,"  and  the  Spectator  wandered 
through  the  pleasant  grounds  and  on 
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up  to  Ae  Hall  of  Philosophy — a  classic 
building  suggestive  of  a  Greek  temple — 
which  seemed  the  center  of  attraction. 
He  found  the  Hall  empty,  "  roped  off," 
and  a  friendly  guard  of  Chautauqua  grad- 
uates keeping  the  eager  crowd  from 
pressing  in.  He  was  fortunate  in  com- 
ing under  the  protection  of  one  of  the 
"  staff,"  and  passed  into  the  inclosure. 
Presentiy  the  Chancellor,  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  other  officers  appeared,  and 
with  them  the  Recognition  Day  speaker. 
The  graduating  class  of  1905  had  the 
honor  of  Miss  Jane  Addams's  presence 
for  this  occasion.  The  littie  group  of 
officers  stood  at  the  head  of  the  broad 
stairway  leading  down  into  a  g^'ove  of 
noble  old  trees ;  and  then,  through  a  gate- 
way and  under  evergreen  arches  and  be- 
tween rows  of  tiny  white-robed  maidens 
scattering  flowers,  while  the  choir  of  a 
hundred  voices  sang  "  Sing  Paeans  over 
the  Past,"came  the  graduates  of  1905,one 
hundred  and  fifty  strong,  the  Chautauqua 
representatives  of  the  class  at  large,  most 
of  whom  must  graduate  at  home.  The 
"  Robert  Browning "  Class  they  had 
called  themselves  four  years  ago,  and  by 
their  motto,  "  A  man's  reach  should  ex- 
ceed his  grasp,"  they  had  conquered. 
The  Spectator  felt  a  strange  stirring  of 
his  sympathies  as  he  scanned  this  body 
of  "  graduates  " — ^the  oldest  a  man  who 
had  passed  his  fourscore  years,  the 
youngest  that  bright-faced  girl,  possibly  a 
teacher  just  on  the  threshold  of  a  career. 
The  beautiful  responsive  service,  begin- 
ning "  Whence,  then,  cometh  wisdom  ?" 
and  followed  by  the  official  "  Recogni- 
tion "  by  the  Chancellor,  became  deeply 
impressive  as  the  Spectator  looked  upon 
that  Class  of  1905,  and  his  mind  trav- 
eled off  to  the  lonely  Western  ranches, 
the  mountain  farms  of  New  England, 
the  littie  villages  and  the  hurrying  cities 
North  and  South,  all  of  which  have 
contributed  to  the  ranks  of  Chautauqua 
£n°aduates,  and  made  the  great  Reading 
Circle,  whose  influence  in  twenty-seven 
years  has  reached  half  a  million  people, 
what  President  Roosevelt  once  called 
it — "  the  most  American  thing  in  Amer- 
ica." Then  he  came  back  to  the  scene 
before  him.  He  looked  out  upon  the 
audience  of  four  or  five  hundred  grad- 
uates and  undeigraduates  from  '82  to  '09 


which  surroimded  tiie  graduating  class 
and  filled  every  inch  of  the  Hall  of  I%i- 
losophy,  and  tiien  still  further,  beyond 
the  pillars  of  the  Hall,  at  the  larger  mul- 
titude, representatives  of  the  great  out- 
side world  gradually  to  be  won  for  l&e 
"  college  outiook." 

ft 

The  Spectator  pondered  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  "recognition,"  which 
later  in  the  day  was  followed  by  the  con- 
ferring of  diplomas.  He  had  the  curios- 
ity to  examine  one  of  these  certificates, 
remembering  his  own  Latin  document 
which  he  had  never  found  time  to  read  I 
These  graduates,  he  perceived,  from  the 
plain  Anglo-Saxon  wording  of  the  di- 
ploma, had  completed  the  four  years' 
course  of  reading  prescribed  by  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Cir- 
cle. "Arid  you  have  passed  all  the 
examinations  ?"  he  inquired  of  the  gen- 
tie  lady  from  Tennessee  whose  parch- 
ment he  had  been  privileged  to  see. 
"  We  have  no  examinations,"  she  re- 
sponded, brightiy.  "It  would  frighten 
a  good  many  people  away ;  but  review 
questions  are  sent  to  us,  and  if  we 
answer  them  we  receive  seals."  She 
indicated  a  row  of  officially  stamped 
decorations  at  the  bottom  of  the  diploma. 
"These  mean  that  I  have  written  out 
answers  to  one  hundred  questions  each 
year  for  the  four  years.  I  had  to  sit  up 
nights  to  do  it,"  she  laughed.  Then  she 
added,  as  she  rolled  up  the  certificate, 
"  My  five  boys  and  girls  will  be  so  eager 
to  see  it" 


As  the  Spectator  strolled  down  toward 
the  lake  shore  he  chatted  with  a  graduate 
from  Alabama.  "  I  belong  to  a  race  of 
missionaries,"  she  said,  "  and  this  foil  I 
am  going  to  China.  "  I  should  have 
started  last  spring  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Chautauqua.  But  I  wanted  the  memory 
of  this  Recognition  Day  to  take  with  me. 
You  don't  know  how  much  it  means  to 
us."  The  Spectator  realized  that  be  was 
outside  the  pale  of  the  elect ;  but,  as  he 
stood  beside  the  quiet  lake  watching  the 
ever-widening  circles  on  its  surface,  be 
murmured  to  himself,  "  It  really  is  '  die 
most  American  thing  in  America.' " 
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Good   Ballot  Laws  and   Bad 


By  William  B.  Shaw 


BALLOT  refonn  is  again  a  living 
issue  in  New  York,  and  is  likely 
to  assume  a  new  significance  in 
otber  States.  The  elections  of  1905 
showed  the  New  York  voter  just  what 
the  difficulties  are,  with  the  present  offi- 
cial ballot,  in  voting  a  split  ticket  It 
was  found  that  the  ballot  served  the  pur- 
poses of  the  party  managers,  who  wished 
to  discourage  independent  voting,  as 
perfectly  as  if  it  had  been  devised  with 
those  very  purposes  in  view.  Jerome's 
triumph  in  spite  of  the  1 3,000  votes  cast 
for  Flammer,  apparently  in  fear  lest  a 
vote  for  Jerome  would  somehow  imperil 
the  names  in  the  Republican  column  on 
the  ballot,  was  a  victory  won  against 
great  odds,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  form  of  the  official  ballot 
itself  told  powerfully  against  him  in  the 
contest,  in  so  far  as  voters  were  thrown 
into  confusion  and  doubt  r^^rding  the 
legal  method  of  indicating  their  choice. 
That  this  enforced  discrimination  against 
an  independent  candidacy  was  at  once 
so  generally  recognized  by  thousands  to 
whom  it  was  brought  home  for  the  first 
time  is  the  one  fact  that  should  encour- 
age the  friends  of  ballot  reform  in  their 
campaigni  for  an  amendment  of  the  law. 
In  1889  and  1890,  when  the  Austra- 
lian ballot  was  up  for  dbcussion,  with  a 
view  to  adoption,  in  many  of  the  States, 
much  was  claimed  for  it  on  behalf  of 
the  independent  voter.  It  was  thought 
that  at  last  the  bolter  of  nominations, 
the  "scratcher"  of  "r^jular"  tickets, 
was  to  come  to  his  own.  If  the  new 
ballot  could  have  been  kept  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  brought  to  us  from  Great 
Britain's  colonial  governments,  it  would 
undoubtedly  have  contributed  materially 
to  the  success  of  independent  move- 
ments ;  for  candidates  would  have  been 
placed  by  it  on  an  absolute  equality  and 
there  would  have  been  no  discrimination 
against  any  set  of  voters.  But  this  was 
not  to  be.  The  ballot-law  agitation  of 
the  early  '90's  sprang  from  a  rapid  and 
widespread    growth    and  maturing   of 


public  sentiment  In  some  respects  it 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  l^sla- 
tive  movements  of  recent  times ;  but  as 
it  developed  and  spread  from  State  to 
State  an  opposition  graduallycrystallized, 
and  by  the  time  die  legislatures  were 
ready  to  act  it  was  often  found  that  the 
only  bill  which  could  get  through  the 
committees  was  a  compromise  measure,  of 
which  an  invariable  feature  was  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  party  grouping  of  candi- 
dates' names  *  for  the  alphabetic  group- 
ing under  offices  in  accordance  with  the 
original  Australian  system.  This  con- 
cession was  usually  made  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  new  ballot  only  when  it 
appeared  that  without  it  no  bill  what- 
ever could  be  passed.  The  hope  may 
have  been  cherished  that,  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  secrecy  (which  was  thought  to 
be  the  prime  desideratum)  once  fully 
established,  the  proper  grouping  of 
names  might  be  secured  later,  through 
amendments.  The  tendency  of  legisla- 
tion, however,  has  been  in  tiie  opposite 
direction.  Several  States  which  began 
with  the  pure  Australian  system  have 
since  adopted  the  party  grouping.  Rhode 
Island  made  such  a  change  only  last 
winter. 

The  five  States  which  retain  the  group- 
ing of  names  according  to  offices  are 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
Nevada,  and  Or^on.  The  New  York 
"  Evening  Post "  has  pointed  out  that  in 
several  of  those  States — notably  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota,  and  Oregon — ^the 
percentage  of  independent  voting  in 
recent  years  has  been  very  high.  Last 
year  in  Massachusetts  the  indep>endent 
vote  was  estimated  at  nearly  fourteen 
per  cent,  of  the  total ;  in  Minnesota,  at 
over  twenty  per  cent ;  and  in  Oregon, 
in  1902,  at  over  eleven  per  cent  In 
those  States  the  form  of  ballot  used 
makes  it  as  easy  to  vote  a  split  ticket  as 
to  vote  "  straight,"  but  no  easier ;  while 

■  The  printing  of  the  party  emblem  at  the  head  of 
the  column  is,  of  course,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
concession  to  the  illiterate  voter. 
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THE  PRESENT  NEW  YORK  BALLOT 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  ballot,  and  the  one  most  criticised,  is  the  circle  at  the  head  of  the  party  column.  alloinBa  the 
voter  to  vote  a  straisht  ticket  for  all  the  candidates  of  one  party  by  malcins  one  mark,  and  making  it  a  diAcult  and  j 
matter  to  vote  a  *'  split  *'  ticket.    The  followins  complicated  instructions  are  printed  at  the  top  of  each  ballot : 

Thu  ballot  should  be  marked  in  one  of  two  wavs  with  a  pencil  having  black  lead. 

To  vote  a  straight  ticket,  make  a  cross  ( X )  mark  within  the  circle  above  one  of  the  party  columns. 

To  vote  a  split  ticket,  that  is,  for  candidates  of  different  parties,  the  voter  should  make  a  croca  (X)  narll 
before  the  name  of  each  candidate  for  whom  he  votes. 

If  the  ticket  marked  in  the  circle  for  a  straight  ticket  does  not  contain  the  names  of  candidates  for  all  offices 
for  which  the  elector  may  vote,  he  may  vote  for  candidates  for  such  offices  so  omitted  by  maktos  a 
cross  4  X )  mark  l>efore  the  names  of  candidates  for  such  offices  on  another  ticket,  or  by  ¥rritioc  the  Dames, 
if  they  are  not  printed  upon  the  ballot,  in  the  blank  column  under  the  title  ot  the  office. 

To  vote  for  a  person  not  on  the  ballot,  write  the  name  of  such  peiaoo.  under  the  title  of  the  office,  in  the 
blank  column. 

Any  other  mark  than  the  cross  ('^)  mark  used  for  the  purpose  of  voting,  or  any  enuure  made  on  this  balloC. 
makes  it  void,  and  no  vote  can  he  counted  hereon. 

If  you  tear,  or  deface,  or  wrongly  mark  this  ballot,  return  it  aiul  obtain  another. 


the  New  York  ballot  opposes  serious 
obstacles  to  the  voting  of  split  tickets. 
These  obstacles,  it  is  true,  can  be  over- 
come, and  in  fact  they  are  swept  aside 
by  such  movements  as  those  that  elected 
Jerome  in  New  York  and  Folk  in  Mis- 
souri ;  but  the  difficulties  are  such  that 
only  real  emergencies  will  move  g^eat 
masses  of  voters  to  rise  superior  to  them. 
In  the  "  off  years  "  there  is  little  dis- 
criminating judgment  exercised  between 
the  minor  candidates.  The  merit  of  the 
Massachusetts  ballot  is  that  it  compels 
some  consideration,  at  least,  of  every 
candidate's  name. 

But  while  we  are  considering  the  im- 
prQveiDent  of  the  ballot  we  should  not 


forget  that  the  very  thing  we  are  striving 
to  reform  was  won  by  our  ancestors 
against  bitter  opposition.  England,  in- 
deed, cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the 
home  of  the  ballot.  Some  of  the  Eng^ 
Ush  colonies  in  America  used  the  ballot 
very  early  in  their  history ;  but  it  has 
been  contended,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  colonial  ballot  had  a 
Dutch  derivation  rather  than  an  English. 
At  any  rate,  England  herself  was  per- 
haps the  latest  constitutional  govern- 
ment to  make  use  of  the  "  voting-paper  " 
in  popular  elections.  We  mistakenly 
assume  that  the  ballot  was  always  a  con- 
comitant of  the  suffrage,  but  we  should 
not  overlook  the  facts  that  the  provision 
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To  vote  for  a  Person,  mark  a  Crmm  X  in  the  Sqoaro  at  w  \^^  f  To  vote  for  a  Person » mark  a  Crou  X  In  the  Square  at  y 
the  rliht  of  the  PartT  Name,  or  Political  Desiiniatlon.  A  y^l  the  rleht  of  the  Party  Name.or  Political  I>e«lffnatioti.  A 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BALLOT 

It  is  possible  to  vote  a  straisht  ticket  only  by  makiuK  a  mark  aiter  the  name  of  the  party  candidate  for  each  office.  It  li 
exactly  as  easy  to  split  the  ticket  as  to  vote  stiaigrht.  It  is  interestins  to  note  the  very  brief  and  clear  instructions  printed 
on  the  Massachusetts  ballot,  u  contrasted  with  the  complicated  direction*  given  to  the  voter  in  New  York. 


for  vote  by  ballot  was  stricken  out  of 
Lord  Grey's  Reform  Bill  in  1832,  and 
that  for  the  ensuing  forty  years  the  elec- 
tions in  England  were  conducted  under 
the  old  viva  voce  system,  as  they  had 
been  for  generations  preceding.  The 
agitation  for  a  written  ballot  was  espe- 
cially active  in  the  late  '30's  of  the  last 
century.  It  was  vigorously  promoted 
by  the  historians  Grote  and  Macaulay. 
The  opposition  resorted  to  arguments 
that  we  can  only  half  comprehend.  There 
seems  to  have  been  abroad  in  the  land  a 
vague  fear  lest  the  voter,  when  privileged 
to  exercise  his  franchise  in  secret,  would 
wreak  some  awful  vengeance  on  those  in 
authority.  Nor  was  this  dread  confined 
to  old  &igland.  Sydney  Smith,  writing 
in  1839,  quotes  our  own  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke  as  remarking  in  characteris- 
tic tone:  "I  scarcely  believe  we  have 
such  a  fool  in  all  Virginia  as  to  mention 
even  the  vote  by  ballot,  and  I  do  not 


hesitate  to  say  that  the  adoption  of  the 
ballot  would  make  any  nation  a  nation 
of  scoundrels,  if  it  did  not  find  them  so." 
The  Southern  States  of  the  Union  kept 
the  viva  voce  vote  long  after  the  ballot 
had  been  adopted  in  the  North,  and  in 
the  case  of  Kentucky  the  ancient  method 
prevailed  down  to  our  own  day. 

The  English  opponents  of  the  ballot 
argued  down  to  the  very  last  that  secret 
voting  would  promote  hypocrisy.  At 
the  same  time  they  sturdily  contended — 
and  with  good  grounds — that  the  Amer- 
ican ballot  was  not  really  secret  at  all. 
With  tickets  printed  and  circulated  by 
the  candidates  or  party  managers,  with 
absolutely  no  privacy  for  the  voter  in 
preparing  his  ballot,  it  was  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  that  any  citizen's  vote 
was  his  personal  secret.  There  was 
nothing  in  either  the  laws  or  the  customs 
of  the  country  to  enforce  secrecy,  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  public  opinion  did  not 
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To  rot*  for  a  eaaiUmU,  oblHanta 
tba  whole  of  Uw  white  circle  la  Uie 
■■Be.   To  vote  for  ■  caadldata  for  •■ 
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void. 


at  tk*  iett  ■« 


MAYOR.    (Vote  for  ONE.) 


t  WILLIAM  R.  HEARST., 

2  wnxiAM  M.  ivms.... 

3  QBO.  B.  MoCLBLLAN.., 


COMPTROLLER.    (Vote  for  ONE.) 


1  JOHN  PORO 

2  HERMAN  A.  MBTZ. 

3  CHA5.  B.  TBALB.... 


PRBSIOeNT  BOARD  OP  ALOBRMBN.    (Vale  for  ONE) 


1  P.  P.  McOOWAN., 

2  J.  0.  PHBLPS  STOKES. 

3  JAMBS  WELLS.. 


DISTRICT  ATTORNEY.    (Vote  for  ONE.) 


1  WM.  TKAVBRS  JEROME... 

2  JAMBS  W.  OSBORNE., 

3  CLARENCE  J.  SHBARN. 

4  


BALLOT  FAVORED  BY  THE  REFORM  BODIES  IN  NEW  YORK 

This  U  a  modificatioa  of  the  Mauadiiuetti  b*llat  to  •■!<(  the  caodittoiu  in  New  York.  The  Inge  r. 
Vetera  in  the  dty  malies  it  advtiable  to  place  the  party  emblem  ocvoolt*  the  oame  of  mth  rir^^f%».  bi  1 
Cooatinuiuaai  provialon  »"——'—  the  ilUietate  volets. 
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demand  such  enforcement  England 
[trofited  sooner  than  we  from  this  experi- 
ence. It  was  shown  that  bribery  flour- 
ished where  the  briber  was  permitted  to 
see  that  the  bribed  voter  "  delivered  the 
goods."  Therefore,  when  the  Ballot  Act 
of  1872  was  drafted,  British  statesmen 
saw  to  it  that  American  mistakes  were 
not  copied.  They  wisely  adopted  the 
essential  features  of  the  system  that  had 
been  in  successful  operation  in  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  for  nearly  a  score  of 
years.  A  booth  was  provided  in  which 
the  voter,  absolutely  alone,  must  pr(^ 
pare  and   fold    his   ballot,  which  was 


an  official  ballot  by  so  many  States  in 
the  years  1889-93  meant  a  great  gain 
for  the  cause  of  pure  elections  in  this 
country.  Attempted  perversions  of  the 
means  and  thwartings  of  the  ends  of  true 
reform  which  have  crept  into  many  of 
the  ballot  laws  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  these  two  principles  have 
become  imbedded  in  our  legislation. 
Whatever  arrangement  of  names  upon 
the  ballot  may  be  prescribed  by  this 
Legislature  or  that,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  public  sentiment  will  not  in  this 
day  permit  a  return  to  unofficial  voting- 
papers  or  the  abandonment  of  those 


T*  vato  far  aay  Caadldate  ao  tk*  Ballot  BMdca  a  Singla  Craaa  x  Mark  la  tka  SqMf*  at  Ml  ai 
hi*  naBM.     Or  the  Voter  may  Write  In,  amtcr  tka  reapecUva  OHIcca,  tba  aama*  of  any 
Paraona  for  wbon  lis  daslrea  to  Vote  for  aack  Offlcca,  H  aach  namea  ara  not  alraMly 
printed  oo  tba  Ballot. 

Par  MAYOR.                   Vote  for.ONB                   | 

Par  Praaldcnt  Boanl  of  Aldermen.  Vote  for  ONE  | 

WiiXIAM  R.  HEARST Mnn.  Owneribip 

P.  P.  McUOWAN OaaMMmtb: 

WILLIAM  M.  IVINS Republican 

J.  a.  PHELPS  STOKES..  Maa.  Ownaratalp 

OeO.  B.  MeCLELLAN DaoMcntlc 

JAMES  U  WELLS RapabUcan 

1 

1 

For  COMPTROIXBR.          Vote  for  ONE              | 

Par  DI5TRICT  ATTORNEV.       Vote  lor  ONE      | 

WM.  T.  JEROMB.-RtfiAllcu  lad  Jcnw  Nmi. 

HERMAN  A.  MBTZ Democratic 

JAMBS  W.  OSBORNE Demacratlc 

CHA5.  B.  TBALB RepubUcan 

CLARENCE  J.  SHEARN-.-Mon.  OwnaraUp 

BALLOT  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  CITIZENS*  UNION  OF  NEW  YORK 
Tbi*  i*  the  limplest  poisible  fonn  of  ballot,  and  is  pncticallr  the  lame  m  the  Manachusetti  ballot. 


printed  by  the  Government  instead  of  at 
private  expense,  and  which  could  be 
obtained  only  from  the  duly  appointed 
election  officials.  Safeguards  were  thrown 
around  the  voter's  privacy  at  the  polls. 
A  heavy  blow  was  struck  at  bribery  when 
votes  could  no  longer  be  delivered  openly 
to  the  buyers.  It  was  admittedly  un- 
profitable to  deal  in  a  commodity  whose 
whole  value  rested  on  the  word  of  an 
interested  party,  and  Which  by  no  manipu- 
lation of  the  election  machinery  could  be 
"  checked  up." 

The  Australian  ballot  had  been  in 
use,  as  we  have  seen,  for  almost  twenty 
years  before  England  made  it  a  part  of 
her  own  electoral  machinery,  and  it  was 
almost  another  twenty  years  before  the 
United  States  was  ready  to  take  this  leaf 
out  of  Great  Britain's  experience.  The 
adoption  of  the  principles  of  secrecy  and 


legal  provisions  which  now  secure  the 
voter's  privacy. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  every 
State  will  retain  these  essentials  of  an 
adequate  ballot  law,  but  in  other  features 
there  are  now  and  probably  will  continue 
to  be  wide  diveigences.  The  New  York 
law  is  certainly  in  need  of  amendment, 
from  the  reformer's  point  of  view,  but 
even  more  open  to  objection  is  the  Col- 
orado law,  which  permits  the  voter  to 
write  in  a  blank  space  on  the  ballot  the 
name  of  his  party,  thus  facilitating  iden- 
tification, as  was  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  proceedings  to  determine  the  election 
of  a  Governor  in  1 904.  Then  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  Missouri  system,  under 
which  every  Republican  voter  who  de- 
sired to  record  his  preference  for  Folk  as 
Governor  was  required  to  write  that  can- 
didate's name  in  full  on  his  ballot  ?    In 
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other  States  also  the  ballot  laws  have 
been  found  to  hinder,  rather  than  to 
encourage,  independent  voting ;  but  the 
people's  mood  everywhere  at  the  present 
time,  if  the  recent  elections  mean  any- 
thing, is  to  be  interpreted  as  intolerant 
of  every  bar  to  independent  action.  They 
will  not  remain  content  with  a  ballot 
that  impedes  such  popular  uprisings  as 
the  Folk  movement  in  Missouri  and  the 
Jerome  movement  in  New  York.  It  is 
a  good  sign  that  States  where  reform  is 
most  needed  are  turning  for  an  example 
to  Massachusetts,  where  a  model  ballot 
law  has  been  in  force  for  many  years. 
Under  this  law  it  is  impossible  to  vote 
a  straight  ticket  by  means  of  a  single 
mark.  An  "X"  is  required  opposite 
every  name  voted  for.  The  time  required 
to  vote  a  split  ticket  is  neither  longer 
nor  shorter  than  that  required  for  straight 
voting.  Hence  no  indication  of  the 
voter's  action  is  gfiven  to  those  out- 
side the  booth,  whereas  in  New  York 
it  has  always  been  possible  for  shrewd 
watchers  to  determine  quite  accurately 
whether  or  not  a  man  was  splitting  his 
ticket.  ^ 

The  most  serious  fallibilit}'  that  seems 
to  be  shared  by  every  form  of  the  Aus- 
tralian ballot  is  the  opportunity  that  it 
gives  for  various  methods  of  identifica- 
tion in  the  marking.*  In  the  ballot  pro- 
posed by  the  united  reform  organizations 
of  New  York  City  it  is  sought  to  mini- 
mize, if  not  wholly  to  eliminate,  this 
opportunity,  by  reducing  the  required 
marking  to  the  mere  blacking  of  a  small 
white  circle  opposite  each  name.  An- 
other suggestion  is  the  substitution  of  a 
rubber  stamp  for  a  pencil. 

The  judicial  investigation  of  the  late 
election  in  New  York  City  has  revealed 
an  astonishing  number  of  errors  in  the 

■  Some  of  these  apparent  attempts  at  identification 
were  shown  in  an  article  contributed  to  Tlie  Outlook 
for  November  14, 1903,  by  Charles  S.  HartweU. 


preparation  of  ballots  In  die  Hayot' 
alty  election  of  1897  no  fewer  than 
6,657  ballots  were  declared  void.  Such 
results  as  these  have  argued  to  some 
minds  the  desirability  of  a  form  c^ 
mechanism  that  should  reduce  to  the 
lowest  terms  the  element  of  human  in- 
tervention. The  public  has  been  edu- 
cated in  these  latter  years  to  stricter  and 
stricter  forms  of  official  supervision  of 
elections.  Uniformity  in  the  voting- 
papers  has  done  away  with  the  "  paster  " 
and  tissue-paper  frauds  of  former  times. 
It  is  natural  that  the  American  inventive 
genius  should  concern  itself  with  the 
mechanical  perfection  of  our  electoral 
system.  Mechanical  improvements  have 
done  much  to  give  us  fairer  elections. 
May  not  external  mechanism  go  still 
furUier?  The  paperballot,  after  all,  is  but 
one  stage  in  the  evolutionary  process. 
First  came  the  white  and  black  balls 
(whence  ia/Io/)  of  the  Greeks.  In  later 
times  the  Hungarians  iised  rods,  each  from 
four  to  six  feet  long,  so  that  duplicates 
could  not  be  concealed  on  the  person  of 
the  elector  before  he  entered  the  polling- 
place.  In  the  last  century  nearly  all 
civilized  peoples  adopted  the  voting- 
paper  in  one  form  or  another.  After 
that — perhaps  the  voting-machine.  This 
device  permits  the  voter,  by  means  of 
knobs  or  buttons,  to  raster  his  choice 
of  candidates  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
unequaledby  any  other  method.  Errors 
possible  in  maiking  a  ballot  are  inexo- 
rably excluded  from  the  machine,  which 
is  far  less  fallible  than  any  mere  human 
marking  of  a  sheet  of  white  paper  with  a 
pencil.  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  several 
other  populous  New  York  cities  have 
used  the  ballot  machines  with  excellent 
results.  The  counting  as  well  as  the 
recording  of  die  votes  is  done  by  the 
machine,  and  within  a  few  minutes  after 
the  closing  of  the  polls  the  pluralities 
for  the  whole  city  are  known. 
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Secretary  Taft  on  the   Panama  Canal 

The  address  lately  made  by  Secretary  Taft  before  the  St.  Louis  Commercial  Club  gave 
fully  and  clearly  the  results  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  Isthmus — a  visit,  he  said,  to  be  repeated 
yearly  during  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  not  only  in  order  that  the  supervisory  power 
may  be  informed  of  progress  made,  but  that  those  in  charge  on  the  ground  may  be  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged.  So  much  misapprehension  exists  about  present  conditions  on  the 
Isthmus  that  The  Outlook's  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  be  interested  in  the  following  passages 
from  Mr.  Taft's  address,  selected  with  the  purpose  of  showing  what  he  actually  saw  for 
himself,  and  with  the  omission  of  much  interesting  matter,  such  as  the  history  of  the  several 
Commissions,  the  dealings  with  Panama  and  France,  and  the  Wallace  incident,  with  all  of 
which  the  reader  has  already  had  the  opportunity  to  become  informed  through  The  Outlook. 
—The  Editors. 


THE  Panama  Canal  begins  near 
Colon,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  at  a  small 
suburb  called  Cristobal,  and  runs  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  its  other  termi- 
nus, which  is  called  La  Boca,  the  Span- 
ish word  for  "  mouth,"  a  suburb  of  the 
city  of  Panama.  The  odd  sensation  is 
given  the  traveler  when  he  rides  on  the 
railroad  from  Colon  to  Panama  of  going 
south  and  east  instead  of  west,  and  when 
he  rises  the  next  day  in  Panama  he  will 
find  that,  because  Panama  is  on  a  point 
of  land  jutting  out  into  the  ocean,  the 
sun  both  rises  and  sets  in  the  Pacific. 
In  its  projected  course  the  canal  is  made 
to  follow  generally  the  valleys  of  the 
Mindi  and  the  Chagres  Rivers  on  the 
north  or  Atlantic  side  and  of  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  south  or  Pacific  slope. 
It  crosses  the  height  of  land  at  the 
famous  cut  in  Culebra  Hill  between  the 
two  oceans,  about  thirty-two  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  and  fourteen  miles  from  the 
Pacific.  Culebra,  the  lowest  hill  on  the 
divide,  was  about  340  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  French  made  a  cut  in  the 
hill  to  a  point  140  feet  above  sea  level, 
leaving  for  excavation,  should  there  be 
a  sea-level  canal,  a  ditch  yet  to  be  dug 
ten  miles  long  of  180  feet  depth  to  the 
bed  of  the  canal  and  1 50  feet  wide  at 
the  bottom,  with  sloping  sides.  .  .  . 

When  Mr.  Wallace  took  charge,  he  did 
much  work  in  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
French  company  had  left  on  the  Isthmus 
worth  using,  in  repairing  locomotives 
and  flat  cars  found  there,  and  in  laying 
sufficient  side  tracks  from  Culebra  Cut 
to  make  excavation  and  dump  the  mate- 
rial in  a  proper  place.     This  was  only 


experimental,  and  was  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  the  real  cost  of  excavation 
per  cubic  yard.  He  also  began  the  work 
of  constructing  houses  for  workmen.  He 
designed  and  carried  on  the  work  of  fur- 
nishing a  water  supply  to  the  city  of 
Panama,  and  he  did  cpnsiderable  work 
on  a  sewer  system. 

He  did  some  work  on  docks  at  Cris- 
tobal and  La  Boca,  and  he  laid  some 
heavy  rails  on  the  railroad.  He  com- 
plained much  of  the  slowness  with  which 
his  requisitions  for  material,  supplies, 
and  equipment  were  furnished  him. 
Complaints  were  continually  coming  to 
this  country  from  employees  and  work- 
men representing  that  no  sufficient 
houses  were  provided  for  them  and  no 
food  either  supplied  them  or  to  be  pur- 
chased at  reasonable  prices.  The  yellow 
fever,  in  spite  of  the  eflforts  of  the  sani- 
tation bureau,  began  to  show,  in  the  in- 
creasing number  of  its  cases,  greater 
danger  to  the  Americans  employed  by 
the  Commission.  Salaries  were  said  to 
be  much  too  low  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  any  kind  of  living  and  the  risk  to 
health  and  life.  All  these  elements 
working  together  created  something  like 
a  panic  on  the  Isthmus  among  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission. 

They  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  first 
supplies  and  equipment  in  such  great 
quantity  as  to  produce  congestion  and 
confusion,  and,  like  an  army  without 
confidence  in  its  leaders,  they  felt  that 
chaos  was  at  hand.  I  do  not  seek  to 
place  the  blame  for  this  on  any  one 
person,  but  rather  on  the  method  or 
system.  .  .  . 

By  the  1st  of  December  we  shall  have 
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spent  160,000,000  in  the  course  of  ac- 
quiring a  trans-Isthmian  canal.  The  two 
questions  which  the  American  people 
have  a  right  to  ask  are,  first,  Have  we 
proceeded  without  unnecessary  delay? 
Second,  have  we  received  our  money's 
worth  ?  ...  In  the  nature  of  things,  in 
the  early  days  of  a  great  organization 
like  the  human  machinery  for  building 
this  canal,  progress  toward  smooth  co- 
ordination and  satisfactory  results  is 
slow.  Many  thoughtless  persons  cry 
out,  "  Why  does  not  the  dirt  begin  to  fly  ? 
The  way  to  build  the  canal  is  to  dig." 
Such  remarks  only  show  the  ignorance  of 
the  authors  and  dieir  complete  failure  to 
understand  the  real  character  of  what  has 
to  be  done.  The  canal  is  to  be  built  by 
manual  labor  and  machinery.  The  num- 
ber of  laborers  required  will  perhaps  be 
twenty-five  thousand. 

Panama  is  a  sparsely  settled  country, 
with  few  laborers  available.  The  g^eat 
majority  of  those  employed  must  be 
imported.  For  every  laborer  brought  in 
at  least  one  person  more  will  come  who 
will  be  dependent  on  him.  We  must 
therefore  count  on  an  alien  population  of 
fifty  diousand  to  be  distributed  along  the 
line  of  the  canal  for  forty-seven  miles. 
To  get  the  best  work  out  of  the  laborers, 
they  and  their  families  must  be  housed ; 
they  must  have  healthful  food ;  they 
must  have  pure,  good  water  to  drink, 
and  the  fildi  and  noisome  drainage 
caused  by  such  a  collection  of  human 
beings  must  be  taken  care  of  so  as  not 
to  promote  disease.  Finally,  Panama 
has  a  history  of  awful  losses  of  life  among 
workmen  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
the  railroad  and  the  canal  from  yellow 
fever  and  malaria,  and  these  two  diseases 
must  be  stamped  out.  All  these  things 
ought  to  be  done  before  "  the  dirt  b^ns 
to  fly." 

When  Mr.  Wallace  left,  the  pay-roll 
contained  the  names  of  eight  thousand 
men.  Since  Mr.  Stevens  has  taken  hold, 
in  three  months  this  has  been  increased 
from  eight  thousand  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand. . . .  There  were  left  standing  along 
the  canal  some  2,175  structures  erected 
by  the  French.  With  the  rapid  decay 
that  follows  neglect  in  the  tropics,  most 
of  these  structures  were  in  such  tumble- 
down condition  as  to  be  uninhabitable. 


They  had  to  be  repaired,  and  tfaey  had 
to  be  repaired  with  material  brought  from 
tiie  United  States.  The  amount  of  timber 
actually  ordered  and  needed  for  the  re- 
pairing and  construction  of  the  houses  is 
upward  of  32,000,000  feet    The  diffi- 
culty in  promptly  seeming  the  diipputg 
of  this  will  suggest  itself  to  those  who 
know  of  the  incidental  delays  in  practi- 
cal transportation   either  from  Oregon 
or  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Panama.     Until 
lately  there  has  been  much  delay  in  per- 
suading competent  carpenters  from  dte 
United   States  in  su£5cient  numbers  to 
come  to   the   Isthmus.    The  towns  of 
Panama   and   Colon,  and  the    sixteen 
towns  and  villages  lying  between  them 
along  the  line  of  the  canal  and  the  rail- 
road, all  must  be  furnished  with  water. 
Panama  as  a  settlement  is  one  of  die 
oldest  towns  in  America,  and  yet,  for 
about  three  hundred  years,  during^  die 
dry  season  there  has  been  no  means  of 
furnishing  water  to  the    Panamanians 
except  from  cisterns,  puddles,  and  recep- 
tacles for  water,  often  covered  with  green 
scum  and  as  productive  of  disease  as  is 
possible   to  imagine.     The   first    thing 
that  the  first  Commission  did  (and  to 
them  is   the  credit  due)  was  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  construction  of  a 
water  supply    for    Panama.     Engineer 
Wallace  and  his  assistants  devised  the 
plans,  took  a  reservoir  which  had  been 
partly  constructed  by  the  Frendi,  some 
eleven  miles  from  Panama,  built  the  dam 
twenty  feet  higher  and  ran  die  water- 
pipes   to   Panama,   and  then   laid    the 
mains  into  Panama,  so  that  on  the  4di 
of  July,  1905,  the  water<ocks  in  the  city 
of  Panama  were  opened,  and  the  pe<:^ile 
were  permitted  to  drink  pure  water.  .  .  . 
Sewers   are  now  being  constructed   in 
Panama,  and  about  fifty  per  cent.  c£ 
them  have  been  completed.     In  order  to 
make  Panama  really  healthful,  the  Com- 
mission has  decided  it  to  be  necessary 
to  pave  the  streets,  which  for  centuries 
have  been  dirty — ^muddy  in  rainy  weatho-, 
dusty  in  dry  weather,  and  full  of  Hi^pa^ 
in  all  weathers.    The  whole  Isthmus  strip 
from  Panama  to  Colon,  when  our  Com- 
mission went  there  first,  was  grown  up 
with  underbrush,  with  weeds,  and  with 
all  that  jungle  that  a  tropical  soil  and 
weather  imrestrained  rejoice  in.     Nov, 
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from  point  to  point,  as  the  population 
increases,  as  the  work  is  elaborated,  the 
jungle  is  being  cut  down,  the  hills  are 
being  shaved,  and  under  the  tremendous 
work  of  the  sanitary  department  pools 
are  being  drained,  swamp)s  relieved  of 
water,  and  in  every  way  the  stagnant 
water  surfaces  and  the  propagating 
ground  for  the  deadly  mosquito  are  be- 
ing reduced.  When  one  thinks  of  a  strip 
forty-seven  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide,  in  the  center  of  the  tropics,  with 
marshy  swamps  and  water  accumulating 
everywhere,  the  task  of  reducing  the 
stagnant  water  surface  so  as  to  prevent 
the  generation  of  mosquitoes  seems  im- 
possible. But  it  must  be  and  can  be 
done. 

The  mosquito  is  the  worst  enemy  in 
die  propagation  of  disease  in  the  West 
Indies  and  American  tropics  that  man 
has.  One  variety  in  the  Isthmus  carries 
the  germ  of  the  deadly  yellow  fever,  and 
anodier  variety  carries  the  germ  of 
malaria,  while  a  third  infects  its  victims 
with  the  loathsome  disease  of  elephanti- 
asis. .  .  .  When  Judge  Magoon  arrived 
upon  the  Isthmus,  he  found  Dr.  Gorgas 
battling  manfully  against  the  yellow  fever, 
but  the  cases  seemed  to  be  increasing. 
Judge  Magoon  conceived  the  idea  that 
the  fumigation  which  had  been  confined 
to  two  or  three  houses  might  well  be  ex- 
tended to  all  the  houses  in  Panama,  and 
at  considerable  expense,  and  after  pro- 
curing a  large  amount  of  material,  every 
house  in  Panama  was  fimiigated  once 
every  two  weeks.  To  secure  increased 
vigilance  and  popular  assistance  he  em- 
ployed all  the  respectable  Panamanian 
physicians  of  Panama  as  inspectors  of 
the  districts  of  that  city,  at  annual  salaries 
of  $1,200  a  year.  He  also  offered  $50 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  any  case  of 
yellow  fever  not  reported.  By  methods 
of  this  kind  the  native  apathy,  usually  so 
great  an  obstacle  to  successful  sanitation 
in  Spanish  countries,  was  neutralized. 

The  plan  of  fumigation  is  as  follows : 
Strips  of  paper  are  placed  across  the 
windows,  which  ordinarily  have  no  glass 
or  any  netting  in  them,  and  then  by  the 
fumes  either  of  sulphur  or  pyrethrum 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  house  is 
visited.  These  gases  are  fatal  or  para- 
lyzing to  the  mosquito.     After  sufficient 


time  has  passed  the  house  is  opened,  and 
then  a  corps  of  health  employees  are  set 
to  work  cleaning  the  house  and  sweeping 
out  the  dead  mosquitoes,  which  are  found 
in  great  numbers  upon  the  floors.  The 
mosquitoes  are  burned  to  avoid  further 
mischief.  By  these  methods,  for  which 
Dr.  Goigas  and  Governor  Magoon  are 
both  to  be  credited  with  great  praise, 
yellow  fever  has  been  reduced  to  a  point 
where  during  the  last  month  only  three 
cases  were  reported,  not  one  of  these 
among  canal  employees,  and  all  originat- 
ing many  miles  from  the  canal  line.  The 
efforts  to  subdue  the  fever,  instead  of 
being  relaxed,  are  being  continued. 
Square  miles  of  woven-wire  netting  with 
interstices  so  small  as  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  mosquitoes  are  spread  about 
the  piazzas  of  the  houses  of  aU  Americans 
and  foreigners  who  come  to  live  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Canal  Commission 
in  the  Isthmus.  The  windows  inside 
are  also  screened,  and  then  mosquito- 
bars  on  the  beds  are  used  as  a  third 
precaution.  Whenever  a  case  of  yellow 
fever  is  discovered,  the  patient  is  at  once 
either  removed  to  the  hospital  and  put 
under  a  woven-wire  screen,  or,  if  he  pre- 
fers to  remain  at  home,  the  woven-wire 
screen  is  put  over  him  and  an  orderly 
placed  in  charge  of  him  at  his  own  resi- 
dence. In  this  way  he  is  prevented  from 
furnishing  a  supply  of  the  poison  to  the 
healthy  mosquitoes,  who,  in  turn,  by 
stinging,  would  bring  it  back  to  man. 
In  other  words,  the  plan  is  to  kill  all  the 
mosquitoes,  well  or  ill,  keep  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  stinging  man,  and 
isolate  every  man  with  yellow  fever,  not 
from  his  fellows,  but  from  mosquitoes. . . . 
Little  by  little,  and  facing  discourage- 
ment after  discouragement,  the  two  thou- 
sand employees  of  the  sanitary  depart- 
ment are  winning  in  this  fight  against 
disease,  upon  which  the  whole  success  of 
Ae  canal  work  depends.  As  Mr.  Stevens 
said  to  me,  when  I  crossed  the  Isthmus 
with  him  this  month, "  I  take  off  my  hat 
to  the  work  which  the  sanitation  depart- 
ment has  done  in  this  Canal  Zone."  In 
August,  out  of  a  force  of  thirteen  thou- 
sand men,  the  percentage  of  illness  was 
less  than  25  per  thousand.  In  June  the 
cases  of  yellow  fever  were  61  and  19 
deaths,  in  Jidy  there  were  36  cases  and 
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13  deaths,  in  September  there  were  9 
cases,  and  in  October  but  3.  The  per- 
centage of  deaths  among  all  is  about  33, 
and  among  Americans  about  20. 

The  work  of  furnishing  water,  of  in- 
stalling sewers,  and  of  building  houses 
is  not  now  in  the  sanitation  department, 
but  is  under  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction department,  but  as  soon  as  the 
work  is  completed  it  will  be  turned  over 
to  the  sanitation  department  for  mainte- 
nance. Good  food  is  now  furnished  by 
a  commissary  at  reasonable  rates.  The 
carrying  of  refrigerated  fruits  and  foods 
and  meats  on  refrigerator  cars  from 
Colon  across  the  Isthmus  has  just  been 
begun.  There  is  an  ice  plant  at  La 
Boca,  another  one  at  Colon,  and  others 
along  the  way  are  to  be  constructed,  so 
that  ice — that  most  healthful  form  of 
liquid  in  the  tropics — ^will  be  at  hand 
for  all. 

Not  only  has  it  been  found  possible 
to  accomplish  much  by  the  draining  of 
swamps  by  surface  drainage,  or  turning 
of  stagnant  ix>ols  into  running  water,  the 
cutting  of  gutters  and  the  flushing  from 
reservoirs,  but  the  attention  of  the  chief 
engineer  has  also  been  directed  to  filling 
up,  with  the  spoil  from  excavation  made 
in  construction,  swamps  and  lowlands 
which  now  generate  disease. 

The  evidences  of  successful  war  against 
malaria  are  not  so  easy  to  produce  as 
those  of  the  defeat  of  yellow  fever.  One 
reason  is  that  malaria  is  so  much  harder 
to  combat  than  is  yellow  fever.  .  .  .  The 
great  difficulty  in  preventing  the  trans- 
mission of  malaria  is  that,  with  sixty  or 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  persons  infected 
with  malaria,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
malaria  mosquitoes  from  happening  upon 
the  source  of  malaria  supply  in  the 
blood  of  sixty  p>er  cent,  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Isthmus.  The  cases  of 
yellow  fever,  on  the  other  hand,  are  com- 
paratively so  few  that  isolating  them  is 
a  real  measure  of  protection  to  all. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  reduction  in  the 
total  number  of  mosquitoes,  which, 
though  an  enormous  task,  is  still  capa- 
ble of  accomplishment,  the  spread  of 
malaria  may  be  largely  checked.  This 
is  a  work  of  constant  attention,  and  one 
which  will  last  long  after  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  will  be  constantly 


the  task  of  all  diose  responsible  for  the 
government  of  the  strip.  Of  course  the 
less  malaria,,  even  of  the  mild  character, 
the  greater  the  efficiency  of  the  laborer. 

Nearly  all  the  labor  upon  the  Isthmus 
is  now  negro  labor  from  the  West  India 
Islands.  It  is  very  poor.  The  questicHi 
remains  to  be  decided  whether  we  shall 
attempt  to  secure  Chinese  or  Japanese 
labor.  It  has  been  held  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General that  the  Federal  eight-hour 
law  applies  to  those  employed  by  the 
Canal  Commission.  I  was  at  first  dis- 
posed to  think  its  effect  would  be  good, 
because  we  could  have  three  shifts  every 
twenty-four  hours.  I  am  assured,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Stevens  and  Governor 
Magoon  that  its  enforcement  only  inta- 
feres  with  good  work.  Petitions  are 
being  filed  by  all  foreigners  and  Amer- 
icans asking  that  its  operation  in  the 
Zone  be  amended.  There  is  practically 
no  limit  to  the  negro  labor  we  can  obtain 
from  the  West  Indian  and  Caribbean 
Islands,  but  its  efficiency  is  so  low  that 
we  may  have  to  call  in  Asiatics.  An- 
other year  will  show  more  facts  upon 
which  a  labor  policy  may  be  based 
The  fact  that  no  white  labor  can  be 
found  to  stand  work  in  the  tropical  sun 
ought  to  remove  the  question  from  the 
forum  of  ordinary  trade-union  labor  dis- 
cussion and  lead  to  a  solution  free  from 
considerations  which  mi{^t  properly 
have  great  weight  in  a  more  temperate 
climate  and  in  conditions  less  resembliif 
a  national  emergency. 

I  visited  the  Isthmus  a  year  ^o  and 
again  this  year.  I  am  able  to  see  a 
marked  difference,  even  in  outward  ap- 
pearances, and  to  say  with  much  em- 
phasis and  certainty  that  real  work  has 
been  done  and  is  being  done.  The 
effect  of  better  housing  for  the  employ- 
ees, the  influence  of  the  successful 
efforts  of  the  sanitation  department  to 
stamp  out  yellow  fever,  the  confidence 
of  the  American  subordinate  engineers, 
foremen,  clerks,  rodmen,  and  others  that 
there  is  a  competent  and  skillful  head  to 
the  enterprise  in  Mr.  Shonts,  knowing 
what  is  being  done  in  each  department 
and  co-ordinating  all  departments,  tends 
to  give  an  atmosphere  of  conscious 
progress,  individual  interest,  and  patri- 
otic pride  in  the  great  task  of  a  great 
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Nation.  The  Panamanians  feel  the 
change  and  are  accordingly  happy  and 
contented  with  things  as  they  are.  .  .  . 
Fifty  millions  of  dollars  were  taken  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
J40,000,000  for  the  French  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  $10,000,000  for  the 
Republic  of  Panama,  to  give  us  the  canal 
as  it  is  and  the  right  of  way  and  the 
Panama  Railroad.  Ten  millions  were 
voted  to  begin  the  preliminary  work  on 
the  canal.  That  $10,000,000  is  about 
exhausted.  .  .  . 

The  pay-roll  at  present  amounts  to 
something  like  $600,000  a  month,  and 
there  is  not  enough  money  on  hand  after 
the  payment  of  the  bills  to  meet  the 
December  pay-roll.  There  are  bills  un- 
paid for  material  and  supplies  which 
should  be  paid  at  once.  The  delay  is 
quite  oppressive  and  unjust  to  the  cred- 
itors of  the  Government.  It  will  be 
necessary,  therefore,  for  Congress  to 
make  an  emei^ency  appropriation  to 
carry  on  the  work  without  calamitous 
interruption.  Nothing  could  be  more 
disastrous  than  to  have  the  pay-rolls  go 
vinpaid  for  even  a  few  weeks.  This  was 
the  trouble  with  the  New  French  Panama 
Canal  Company,  and  with  the  Old  French 
Panama  Canal  Company.  Certainlythere 
is  nothing  in  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  justifying  suspension  of  payments. 
I  know  there  is  a  disposition  in  some 
quarters,  and  possibly  among  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  to  reinvestigate  every- 
thing connected  with  the  canal.  But, 
while  this  desire  to  know  all  about  the 
canal  and  its  construction  is  most  com- 
mendable, it  will  hardly  be  allowed  to 
delay  the  current  appropriations  for  the 
daily  work  by  thirteen  thousand  laborers 
that  is  now  being  so  successfully  carried 
on.  It  may  be  asked,  Why  have  the  con- 
ditions been  allowed  to  arise  under  which 
an  emergency  appropriation  must  be 
asked  ?  The  answer  is  that  those  re- 
sponsible deemed  it  their  chief  duty  to 
push  the  work,  to  buy  needed  plant  and 


material  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to 
increase  the  pay-roll  as  far  as  provision 
could  be  made  for  the  housing  and  com- 
fort of  the  additional  laborers  and  em- 
ployees. It  was  supposed  that  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  would  be  called  in 
October,  when  ample  time  would  have 
been  given  for  deliberation  in  making 
all  the  necessary  appropriation.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  success 
in  building  the  canal  is  the  opposition 
of  powerful  persons  and  interests  to  its 
construction.  Some  of  this  opposition 
comes  from  those  who  are  sincerely  con- 
vinced that  the  Panama  route  is  not  a 
practicable  route,  and  that  there  are  other 
and  easier  routes  to  be  preferred.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  owners  and 
managers  of  great  transcontinental  lines 
should  become  enthusiastic  over  an  enter- 
prise which,  if  carried  to  completion, 
must  certainly  affect  the  rates  of  freight 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
...  It  takes  different  forms.  It  is  found 
in  the  misrepresentations  of  conditions 
on  the  Isthmus,  in  unfounded  reports 
concerning  friction  between  those  having 
authority  in  the  canal  work,  in  intima- 
tions of  irregularities  and  frauds  and 
favoritism  in  contracts  without  any  evi- 
dence whatever  to  justify  suspicion,  and 
generally  in  the  constant  suggestion  of 
a  presumption  that  the  expenditure  of 
millions  in  building  the  canal  must  in- 
volve what  is  called  "graft." 

Doubtless  Congressional  investiga- 
tions will  be  held  from  time  to  time. 
Doubtless  they  ought  to  be  held  to  assure 
the  public ;  but  if  they  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  delay  the  work  on  the  canal 
and  to  paralyze  the  energy  of  those  upon 
whom  the  burden  of  pushing  the  work 
must  fall,  then  they  will  be  productive 
of  evil  and  will  become  exactly  what 
many  private  interests  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  become,  the  grave  of  all  the 
high  hopes  for  a  trans-Isthmian  canal. 
The  American  people  will  not  permit 
such  a  catastrophe. 
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The  Progress  of  the  Negro  in  One  County 

in  the  South 

By  Booker  T.  Washington 


IF  possible,  I  want  to  give  the  read- 
ers of  The  Outlook  an  idea  of  the 
progress  of  the  n^ro  race  in  a  single 
county  in  one  of  the  Southern  States. 
For  this  purpose  I  select  Gloucester 
County,  Virginia.  I  take  this  one  for 
the  reason  that  I  had  the  privil^e  of 
visiting  it  a  number  of  years  ago,  just 
about  the  time  when  interest  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  colored  people  was  begin- 
ning to  be  aroused,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  this  is  one  of  the  counties  in 
Virginia  and  the  South  that  has  been 
longest  under  the  influence  of  graduates 
of  the  Hampton  Institute,  as  well  as  men 
and  women  trained  in  other  centers  of 
education.  I  have  also  drawn  very 
heavily  upon  an  investigation  recently 
made  by  Mr.  W.  T.  B.  Williams,  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  General  Education 
Board. 

Gloucester  County  is  in  the  tide-water 
section  of  eastern  Viginia. 

According  to  the  census  of  1890, 
Gloucester  County  contained  a  total 
population  of  12,832,  a  little  over  one- 
haU  being  colored,  and  both  sets  of 
schools  are  in  session  from  five  and  a 
half  to  six  months,  and  the  pay  of  the 
two  sets  of  teachers  is  about  the  same. 
The  majority  of  the  colored  teachers  in 
this  country  were  trained  at  Hampton, 
and  have  been  teaching  in  this  county 
for  a  number  of  years.  For  the  most 
part,  the  teachers  of  Gloucester  County 
are  not  mentally  superior,  but  what  they 
lack  in  methods  of  teaching  and  mental 
alertness  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the 
moral  earnestness  and  the  example  they 
set.  Most  of  the  teachers  are  natives  of 
the  county,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
most  of  them  own  property  in  the  county. 

Now,  what  is  the  economic  or  material 
result  in  one  county  where  the  negro  has 
been  given  a  reasonable  chance  to  make 
progress  ?  I  say  "  reasonable,"  because 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  great 
body  of  white  people  in  America,  with 
whom  the  negro  is  constantly  compared, 
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have  schools  that  are  in  ses»on  from 
eight  to  nine  months  in  the  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  public  records,  tbe  total 
assessed  value  of  the  land  in  Gloucestv 
County  is  $666,132.33.  Of  the  total 
value  erf  the  land,  the  colored  people  own 
^7,953.55.  The  buildings  in  the  county 
have  an  assessed  valuation  of  M66, 1 27.05. 
The  colored  people  pay  taxes  npoo 
$79,387  of  this  amount.  To  state  it 
differently:  the  negroes  of  Gloucester 
County,  beginning  about  forty  years  ago 
in  poverty,  have  reached  the  point  where 
they  now  own  and  pay  taxes  upon  one- 
sixth  of  the  real  estate  in  this  coanty. 
This  property  is  very  largely  in  the 
shape  of  sm^l  farms,  varying  in  size 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  farms  contain 
about  ten  acres. 

Cultivating  their  own  farms  is  not  the 
only  occupation  of  these  peoi^  A 
large  proportion  of  the  laborers  upon 
the  farms  owned  by  white  people  are 
negroes,  and  many  of  them  are  engaged 
in  the  oyster  and  fishing  industries  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  year.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  the  influence  of  this  material 
growth  upon  the  home  life  of  the  people. 
It  is  stated  upon  good  authority  that 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  colored  ptople  lived 
in  one-roomed  cabins.  Let  a  single  illus- 
tration tell  the  story  of  the  growth.  In 
a  school  where  there  were  thirty  pupQs 
ten  testified  that  they  lived  in  houses 
containing  six  rooms,  and  only  one  said 
that  he  lived  in  a  house  containing  bat 
a  single  room. 

I  have  always  believed  that  in  propor- 
tion as  the  industrial,  not  omitting  the 
intellectual,  condition  of  my  race  was 
improved,  in  the  same  d^ree  would 
their  moral  and  religious  life  improve. 

Some  years  ago,  before  the  home  life 
and  economic  condition  of  the  pec^ 
had  improved,  bastardy  was  commcn. 
In  1903  there  were  only  eight  cases  of 
bastardy  reported  in  the  whole  county, 
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and  two  of  diose  were  among  the  white 
population.  During  the  year  1904  there 
was  only  one  case  of  bastardy  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  of  the  court-house. 
Another  gratifying  evidence  of  progress 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  very 
litde  evidence  of  immoral  relations  exist- 
ing between  the  races.  In  the  whole 
county,  during  the  year  1903,  about 
twenty-five  years  after  the  work  of  educa- 
tion had  gotten  under  way,  there  were 
only  thirty  arrests  for  misdemeanors ;  of 
these  sixteen  were  white,  fourteen  col- 
ored. In  1904  there  were  fifteen  such 
arrests — fourteen  white  and  one  colored. 
In  1904  there  were  but  seven  arrests  for 
felonies ;  of  these  two  were  white  and 
five  were  colored. 

Throughout  Gloucester  County  the 
negro  teachers  and  ministers  work  in 
close  co-operation.  For  the  most  part, 
where  a  school  is  located  the  church  is 
not  for  away.  The  ministers  and  churches 
help  forward  the  work  of  education  in 
many  ways. 

There  is  a  high  school  in  the  county 
that  is  almost  wholly  supported  by  the 
people  through  g^ifts  from  the  churches. 
In  one  point  at  least  the  colored  people 
in  Gloucester  County  have  set  an  exam- 
ple for  the  rest  of  the  religious  worid 
that  ought  to  receive  attention.  It  is  in 
this  regard :  there  is  only  one  religious 
denomination  in  all  of  this  county,  and 


that  is  the  Baptist  No  over-multiplying, 
no  overlapping,  no  denominational 
wrangling  and  wasting  of  money  and 
energy. 

One  other  point:  a  close  examina- 
tion shows  that  friendly  and  cordial 
relations  exist  between  the  white  and 
black  races;  that  the  growth  of  both 
races  in  the  matter  of  education  and 
property  does  not  increase  racial  friction. 
For  these  goodly  results  I  have  spoken 
of  the  influence  of  the  teachers,  minis- 
ters, etc.  Let  me  mention  one  other, 
perhaps  the  most  potent  single  influence 
— that  of  Thomas  H.  Walker,  a  success- 
ful negro  lawyer  and  farmer,  whose 
whole  life  is  freely  given  in  the  elevation 
of  his  people.  When  I  taught  the  first 
nig^t  school  at  the  Hampton  Institute, 
Walker  was  a  member  of  it,  working  ten 
hours  at  the  sawmill  during  the  day  and 
studying  books  for  two  hours  at  night 

I  have  singled  out  Gloucester  County 
for  these  facts  in  order  to  show  what  the 
race  can  accomplish  under  reasonably 
good  conditions.  In  the  great  majority 
of  counties  in  the  South  the  conditions 
as  to  education,  economic  life,  and  mo- 
rality are  very,  very  far  below  Gloucester 
County,  but  what  has  been  done  in  this 
county  can  be  equaled  or  surpassed  in 
the  near  future  if  all  of  us.  North  and 
South,  black  and  white,  will  do  our 
whole  duty. 


The   Indian  as  a  Worker 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Bowen  Funsten 

Missionary  Bishop  of  Idalio  and  Wyoming 


IN  die  course  of  my  labors  it  has 
been  my  mission  to  travel  over  a 
large  part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
and  also  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  coun- 
try. Nothing  has  interested  me  so  much 
from  a  religious  and  ethnic  standpoint 
as  die  study  of  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  on  die  various  reservations  that 
I  visited.  The  wild  Indian  is  passing 
away;  he  is  a  diminishing  quantity. 
The  conditions  of  the  reservation  life, 
the  teaching  of  the  Government  the 
example  of  surrounding  white  men,  the 
disappearing  of  wild  animals  which  fur- 
nished a  food  supply,  are  forcing  upon 


the  Indians  a  realization  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  work.  In  this  article  I  shall 
speak  particularly  of  Shoshone  reserva- 
tions, such  as  the  Lemhi,  Fort  Hall,  and 
Wind  River.  At  all  these  points,  in  the 
few  years  that  I  have  been  making  obser- 
vations, there  has  been  an  improvement 
On  the  two  former  reservations  are 
members  of  the  kindred  Bannock  tribes ; 
on  the  latter  is  a  band  of  Arapahoe 
Indians,  who  are  far  in  advance  of  the 
Shoshones  in  intelligence.  In  fact,  they 
have  a  good  deal  of  the  shrewdness  and 
foresight  of  a  white  man.  They  are 
building  neat  log  houses,  and  widening 
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the  zone  of  irrigation  in  their  efforts  to 
till  the  soil.  Altogether,  on  the  Wind 
River  Reservation  there  are  about  three 
thousand  Indians,  half  of  whom  may  be 
assigned  to  the  Shoshones  ;  the  others 
are  the  Arapahoes.  Old  Chief  Washakie, 
with  whom  I  talked  a  few  years  ago, 
but  who  is  now  dead,  was  wonderfully 
sagacious,  and  told  his  people  that  the 
only  way  in  which  they  could  live  under 
the  new  conditions  was  by  sending  their 
children  to  school,  adopting  the  white 
man's  religion,  and  supporting  them- 
selves by  work;  and  he  gave  them  an 
example  by  showing  that  one  who  had 
been  a  great  warrior  could  in  his  old  age 
engage  in  honorable  toil.  He  is  the 
Indian  chief  who,  years  ago,  received  a 
beautiful  saddle  from  General  Grant 
through  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Post,  and,  saying  nothing,  the  officer 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  give  thanks 
as  white  men  did.  His  reply  was, 
"  White  man  talks  from  the  head ;  the 
head  has  got  a  tongue:  Indian  talks 
from  his  heart ;  the  heart  has  no  tongue." 
Mooyoova,  an  Indian  who  is  still  living 
on  the  Wind  River  Reservation,  and  who 
has  cattle,  raises  hay,  and  has  a  good 
log  house  on  his  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land,  gave  me  the  following 
account,  recently,  of  his  evolution  from 
the  wild-Indian  state  to  that  of  a  hard 
and  faithful  worker.  "  There  was  a 
time,"  said  he,  "  when  I  rode  around  all 
day,  dressed  up  and  painted  up  like 
other  wild  Indians.  I  had  nothing  but 
my  horses  and  teepee.  One  day  I  said 
to  myself,  '  I  am  going  to  work  all  the 
same  as  white  man.'  I  got  horses  and  a 
plow.  I  took  five  acres  of  land,  and 
started  to  plow.  I  laugh  now  when  I 
remember  it  took  five  Indians  to  run 
that  plow.  Two  Indians  held  the  horses, 
two  Indians  held  the  plow,  and  I  told 
them  what  to  do.  Next  year  I  took  bet- 
ter land.  Now  I  have  got  good  land, 
plenty  cattle,  horses,  and  hay,  and  all 
the  time  I  am  telling  Indians  to  do  what 
is  right,  and  work  like  the  white  man." 

The  experience  of  this  Indian  is  being 
duplicated  over  and  over  again.  The  In- 
dians are  realizing,  too,  the  danger  of  be- 
ing land-poor.  For  instance,  at  the  Wind 
River  Reservation  they  have  recently 
obtained  th?  ponsent  of  the  Government 


to  diminish  the  size  of  their  reservation 
and  use  the  money  gained  by  selling 
part  of  the  land  mainly  for  putting  in 
an   immense   irrigation   ditch  from  the 
Little  Wind  River,  which  will  add  great 
value  to  large  quantities  of  fertile  land 
at  present  unavailable  for  agriculture. 
Of  course  this  change  in  the  reservatioft 
had  to  be  accomplished  by  the  consent 
of  the  two  tribes  and  a  treaty  with  them. 
By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  which  Congress 
ratified,  that  portion  of  the  reservation 
north  of  Big  Wind  River  and  east  of  the 
Papo-Agie,  altogether  a  little  less  than 
one  and  one-half  million  acres  of  land, 
will  be  thrown  open  to  settlement     This 
will  leave  a  diminished  reservation,  c4 
somewhat  more  than  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  to  be  allotted  to  the  Indians 
in   severalty.     For  the  ceded  land  the 
Indians  will  receive  one  million  dollars. 
This  money  will  be  used  to  construct  the 
irrigation   ditch   above   referred    to,   to 
buy  live  stock,  and  to  form  a  general 
welfare  fund.     The  principal  and  inter- 
est of  this  is  to  be  used  as  the  Indians 
in  council  may  direct  and  the  Secretarj- 
of  the  Interior  approve.   It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  those  most  intelligent  as  re^ 
gards  Indian  affairs  and  who  have  dwelt 
among  the  Indians  and  watched   o\-er 
them  for  years  that  this  cutting  down  <rf 
uselessly  large  reservations  and  bringing 
the  Indians  into  the  lines  of  the  world's 
workers  is  decidedly  in  their  favor.    The 
worthy  among  them  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  near  approach  of  American  civil- 
ization, which  is  Christian.    The  average 
citizen  vnW  do  all  he  can  to  help  a  worthy 
and  industrious  neighbor,  even  if  he  is 
an  Indian.     The  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment how  is  to  place  each  family  on  a 
good  big  farm  allotment  and  to  buy  all 
surplus  land  and  open  it  up  for  settle- 
ment.   This  is  a  perfectly  sane  and  rea- 
sonable   policy.     The    non-prc^ressivc 
Indians  object  to  it,  however,  for  they 
dread  the  light  of  civilization  and  the 
restraint  of  law ;  this  was  the  reason  why 
the   members   of  the  heathen   element 
among  the  Arapahoes  refused  to  s^  the 
treaty  and  spoke  vehementiy  against  it 
It  was  the  strong  influence  of  such  intd- 
ligent  Indians  as  Yellowcalf  and  that  of 
the  Rev.  Sherman  Coolidge,  supported 
by  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  who  had 
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been  brou^t  up  in  the  Government 
school,  that  carried  the  day  for  progress 
and  civilization. 

The  Government  certainly  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  prabe  for  its  paternal  inter- 
est in  the  Indians,  and  we  believe  the 
character  of  those  who  train  them  is  of  a 
much  better  texture  than  in  former  years. 
A  short  time  ago,  however,  my  heart 
was  moved  with  pity  at  the  sight  of  some 
Indian  girls  who  had  been  trained  in  an 
Eastern  school,  brought    back   to   the 
reservation,  where    absolutely    nothing 
awaited  them  but  to  return  to  the  dirty 
old  teepee,  or  log  house,  to  be  the  ob- 
jects of  ridicule  to  the  old  squaws,  repre- 
senting the  most  non-progressive  element 
among  the  Indians.    What  are    these 
young  girls,  eighteen   to  twenty  years 
old,  to  do  under  such  conditions  ?    It  is 
not  hard  to  picture  what  their  fate  will 
be,  without  work,  without  protection,  in 
a  dirty  and  immoral  Indian  camp.     It 
is  easy  to  be  seen  that  much  of  their 
education  will  go  for  nothing,  and  their 
last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first. 
Surely  it  is  the  irony  of  fate  to  have  laid 
upon  us  better  ideals  and  then  be  thrust 
into  conditions  where  it  is  impossible, 
or  next  to  impossible,  to  realize  new- 
bom    hopes   or  carry   out   a  training 
adapted  to  utterly  different  conditions. 
The    Government  is  perfectly  right  in 
trying  to  enroll  the  Indians  among  the 
world's  workers,  but  its  present  system 
ought  to  go  at  least  one  step  further,  in 
providing   protection   and  employment 
for  the  young  people  who  have  completed 
their  training  under  its  care  and  come 
back  to  the  old  reservation  and  the  old 
surroundings  with  new  ideas  and  new 
hopes  that  ought  not  to  be  shattered,  as, 
alas  I  in  too  many  cases  I  have  known 
them  to  be.     It  is  almost  starding  to 
realize  that  people  in  this  country  who 
have  not  yet  passed  middle  life  can  well 
remember  some  of  these  Indians,  whom 
they  know  by  name,  as  wild,  savage, 
and  murderous  wanderers  over  the  plains, 
a  menace  to  the  traveler  and  rancher, 
but  who  are  now  working  on  their  little 
places,    planting    fruit    trees,    building 
fences,  cutting  hay,  and  performing  the 
useful  arts  of  life. 

Only  the  other  day  I  was  talking  with 
Tindoy,  chief  of  the  Lemhi  Shoshones, 


a  man  probably  ninety  ye^.^  of  age< 
He  said  to  me,  "  I  am  the  friend  of  the 
white  man ;  I  want  my  people  to  h& 
happy ;  I  want  their  children  taught  ill 
the  school;  I  do  not  want  my  young 
men  to  get  drunk  or  light.  I  want  our 
young  women  to  do  what  is  right;  if 
white  man  does  what  is  right,  he  goes  up 
there,"  pointing  his  finger  upward ;  "  if 
Indian  does  what  is  right,  he  goes  up 
there ;  if  white  man  is  bad,  he  goes  down 
there,"  pointing  his  finger  down ;  "  In- 
dian bad,  all  the  same."  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  evidences  a  growing  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  the  Indians  of  all 
classes  that  their  only  salvation  lies  in 
the  direction  of  good,  honest  work,  and 
winning  for  themselves  the  comforts  that 
come  from  faithful  toil.  We  must  not 
be  impatient  with  them ;  their  customs 
cannot  be  changed  in  a  short  time ;  but 
the  Government  is  taking  the  right  steps 
in  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of  getting 
the  Indian  to  be  self-helpful  and  one  of 
the  world's  workers.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  at  various  points  in  the  reser- 
vation log  houses  being  built  by  Indians; 
Indians  cutting  their  hay;  and  sometimes 
one  can  see  visible  marks  of  the  evolu- 
tion that  is  taking  place,  for  side  by  side 
with  the  old  teepee  and  Indian  camp 
stands  a  neat  new  log  house,  and  prob- 
ably a  bam  with  mowing-machine  and 
I'ug&y-  This  is  encouraging,  for  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  behind  the  building 
where  the  treaty  of  the  Wind  River  In- 
dians was  recently  signed  is  an  old  mis- 
sion house  in  which  Bishop  Randall 
preached  on  the  occasion  of  his  visita- 
tion in  1873.  It  proved  to  be  the 
last  service  of  that  saintly  man.  He 
then,  and  his  whole  cong^'eg^tion,  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  massacre,  for,  while  all 
the  white  employees  and  their  families 
and  a  few  Shoshones  that  happened  to 
be  at  the  Agency  were  attending  his 
service,  they  were  surrounded  by  hostile 
raiding  Indians.  They  were  saved,  as 
these  hostile  Indians  afterward  told,  ow- 
ing to  the  supposition  that  they  had  assem- 
bled there  for  protection,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  the  attack ;  when  in  reality  not 
one  in  the  congregation  was  armed.  The 
next  day,  in  returning  through  Lander, 
the  Bishop  saw  the  bodies  of  two  women 
who  had  been  murdered  by  these  raiders. 
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Let  those  who  are  inclined  to  discount 
the  value  of  the  effort  being  made  in 
behalf  of  the  Indian  contrast  such  scenes 
as  these  with  his  present  condition,  and 
they  will  at  once  recognize  the  un- 
doubted   and  evident  fact  that   great 


strides  have  been  made,  and  that  the 
possibility,  in  a  few  years,  of  traiwftinn- 
ing  the  Indian  into  an  industitoas  and 
useful  citizen  is  by  no  noeans  to  be 
looked  on  as  a  dream  of  the  impcactial 
idealist 


A  Concrete   Example 

By  Tudor  Jenks 


THE  Reverend  James  Forsyth  was 
on  his  way  to  the  rectory.  It 
was  just  the  beginning  of  a  new 
quarter,  and,  having  lately  received  his 
salary  for  the  preceding  three  months,  he 
had  become  the  recent  purchaser  of 
several  articles  for  his  wardrobe.  These 
were  now  worn  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
glossiness  of  his  new  hat,  the  el^ance 
of  his  modest  gloves,  and  the  snug  neat- 
ness of  his  shoes  gave  to  the  reverend 
gentleman  a  sense  of  peace  and  security. 

It  was  a  spring  day,  and  the  rector 
had  a  strong  fellow-feeling  for  the  trees, 
which  were  rejoicing,  no  doubt,  in  the 
subdued  beauty  of  their  new  furry  buds. 
Such  being  his  mental  attitude  toward 
inanimate  nature,  it  is  superfluous  to 
say  that  his  heart  was  also  full  of  a  love 
for  all  humanity.  Then,  too,  his  way  to 
the  rectory  lay  through  pleasant  places, 
far  from  the  streets  where  the  struggle 
for  existence  assiunes  a  guerrilla  phase 
conducted  upon  a  commissariat  of  small 
children,  tin  cans,  and  stale  beer.  His 
path  led  him  through  those  quiet  streets 
which  seemed  to  be  chiefly  inhabited  by 
housemaids  who  clean  windows  through 
an  overweening  love  of  neatness. 

His  mind  was  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
scious cerebration,  engaged  with  the 
composition  of  a  discourse  for  Lenten 
exhibition.  The  subject  was  provision- 
ally called  "Charity."  The  general 
thread  was  being  gracefully  unwound, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  not 
lack  its  pearls  of  thought  nor  clasps  of 
solid  logic.  His  general  idea  was  cer- 
tainly an  excellent  one.  He  was  not 
unfamiliar  with  the  more  modem  litera- 
ture of  the  social  sciences,  and,  indeed, 
while  he  claimed  no  erudition,  there  was 
a  quiet  consciousness  that  even  the 
ablest  and  most  rabid  of  modem  de- 


structive philosophers  would  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  show  his  consistency,  {oovided 
that  their  debate  mig^t  be  conducted  in 
the  rector's  study  apart  from  the  ap- 
plause of  the  mob  or  the  atmosphere  d 
demagoguery.  Now,hisnotionof tfaeea- 
biyo  sermon  was  that  it  should  recondk 
the  beautiful  evangelic  ideal  propounded 
in  the  New  Testament  with  the  actual  as 
exhibited  in  the  city  life  of  the  day. 

He  felt  that,  while  it  was  not  appar- 
ent at  first  sight,  the  relation  betiRco 
the  simple,  devoted,  and  self-sacrificing 
life  of  die  Apostles  and  the  life  of  the 
contemporary  clergy  was  that  of  modi- 
fied descent,  and  directly  traceaUe  to  a 
necessary  change  of  environment. 

"  It  is  all  a  question,"  said  his  bfain- 
cells,  "of  the  division  of  labor.  Id 
those  days  the  simple  task  of  the  priest- 
hood was  the  disseminatJcm  of  die  Gos- 
pel in  its  nascent,  in  its  seminal,  totm. 
They  addressed  themselves  to  the  mind 
groping  in  the  darkness  and  seeking  aor 
lig^t  which  would  serve  to  dissipate  the 
gloom.  Why  not  make  a  simile  ?  Weic 
not  the  Apostles  like  the  ancient  lamp- 
sellers — ^who,  so  long  as  they  could  in- 
sure a  guide  to  the  wandering  feet  of  the 
villagers,  were  not  asked  diat  the  bora 
lanthom  should  do  more  dian  faintlj 
glimmer  out  a  pathway?  And  is  noc 
die  modem  preacher  like  the  employee 
of  some  great  electric  light  campany? 
It  seems  so.  For  the  latter  is  not  to 
give  to  each  wayfarer  a  hand-ligfat  for 
his  own  foot-path,  but  rather  must  be 
flood  all  the  vast  avenues  of  a  tmmmmf 
metropolis  with  rays  which  make  of 
darkness  a  thing  to  be  forgotten  witkia 
the  city's  walls. 

"  Then,  too,"  he  went  on,  as  he  bo«cd 
with  a  smile  of  clerical  sweetness  to  • 
fcivorite  member  of  the  Dorcas  Onh. 
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"as  the  electric  light  throws  darker 
shadows  by  its  very  luster,  so  does 
modem  enlightenment  heighten,  by  con- 
trast, the  depths  of  ignorance  which  abut 
upon  its  limits.  That's  not  a  bad  be- 
ginning— if  it's  not  too  strained.  But 
now  to  work  back  to  charity.  Hum  I — 
let  me  see.  What  was  it  I  had  in  mind  ? 
Yes,  yes,  I  remember.  It's  not  quite  in 
shape  yet,  but  the  general  idea  is  simple 
enough ;  of  course  the  Apostles  and  dis- 
ciples of  old  were  not  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  same  minute  organization 
of  industry.  St  Paul — ^perhaps  I  would 
do  better  to  avoid  the  concrete,  but  let 
it  go  for  the  present — St.  Paul  could 
readily  enough  ply  his  trade  and  still 
have  time  for  ministry.  But  a  modem 
cleigyman  as  a  necessary  preliminary 
must  sacrifice  a  breadwinning  industry, 
and  ipso  facto  must  to  some  extent  make 
his  very  bearing  of  the  Gospel  a  means 
of  support 

"  It  is  the  same  with  charity.  What 
right  has  even  the  unfortunate  to  hold 
out  a  beseeching  hand  to  the  clergy — or, 
indeed,  to  the  layman?  Systematized 
as  is  the  social  organism  of  to-day,  even 
the  open  hand  of  charity  would  tend  to 
clog  the  wheels  of  industry.  That  is 
not  a  clear  metaphor,  and  it  must  be 
polished — ^but  the  idea  is  there.  To  with- 
draw from  the  system  of  balanced  ex- 
changes any  of  the  medium  by  which 
the  exchanges  are  made  is  simply  to 
increase  the  friction  and  diminish  the 
effectiveness  of  all  its  functions — and 
ultimately  even  those  of  a  charitable 
nature.  That  is  clear  enough  to  a  mind 
accustomed  to  abstract  thought — but 
rather  above  the  heads  of  even  St 
Blasius's.  Let  me  reduce  it  to  actual 
life.  Suppose  that  I  give  a  five-dollar 
bill  to  a  lounger  on  the  comer.  What 
is  the  direct  result?  First  I  am  so 
much  the  poorer.  Second,  I  have  to 
devote  some  of  my  time  to  replacing  the 
money.  Third,  the  chances  are  all  in 
favor  of  its  going  to  die  rumseller  at  the 
comer.  Hence  it  tends  to  diminish  my 
power  for  good — ^for  thinking,  for  labor 
in  the  spiritual  field — and  to  increase  pro 
rata  labor  in  another — spiritual fx\^\" 
The  minister  smiled  indulgently  at  this 
exceedingly  clerical  pun. 

"  How  frivolous  the  mind  is  I — ^but  to 


return:  Suppose  that  it  goes  to  the 
baker — the  most  charitable  supposition. 
Then  my  gift  while  it  feeds  the  himgry, 
equally  tends  to  support  the  idle.  It  is 
plain  enough  I"  said  he  to  himself,  break- 
ing off.  "  But  I  have  already  gone 
about  as  far  as  is  necessary  before  taking 
my  pen  in  hand.  The  pen  is  always  a 
new -element,  and  sometimes  precipitates 
some  very  unexpected  solutions." 

Satisfied  that  his  discourse  was  really 
fused  and  ready  to  fill  the  mold  of 
rhetorical  form,  the  rector  went  on  his 
way  with  eye  tumed  outward. 

On  the  next  block  he  met  another  of 
his  parishioners.  This  was  an  old  college 
friend  and  an  avowed  skeptic.  He  was 
not  of  the  iron-toothed,  morose,  and 
gloomy  type  once  found  in  village  ser- 
mons and  warmed  over  and  served  anew 
by  the  modem  novelist  but  of  the  new 
and  cheerful  type.  He  had  often  talked 
with  the  minister  in  a  friendly  and 
familiar  style  about  the  difficulties  he 
found  in  the  way  of  accepting  orthodox 
Christianity,  and  the  burden  of  his  song 
was  the  fact  that  he  could  not  find  it 
possible  at  once  to  accept  the  super- 
natural and  at  the  same  time  claim  the 
right  to  draw  the  line  between  a  childlike 
faith  and  an  unintelligent  superstition. 

The  men  bowed,  smiled,  and  went 
their  ways.  Each  man's  thoughts  left 
their  previous  course  and  took  a  result- 
ant changed  direction. 

The  rector's  smile  faded  a  little,  slowly. 
He  was  recalling  the  concluding  sen- 
tences of  their  last  aigument  together. 
He  had  then  said : 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  the  intellect  is  but  a 
blind  guide.  Imagine  the  lover  who 
should  seek  to  justify  the  choice  of  his 
beloved  by  the  cold  dictates  of  reason  I 
Distmst  its  narrow  conclusions.  The 
soul  has  its  zones  unvisited  by  logic's 
leaden  wings.  The  heart — the  heart  is 
the  tme  guide  1" 

Remembering  this  sentence — it  was  a 
paragraph  from  an  unused  sermon  on 
the  "Narrowness  of  Skepticism" — Mr, 
Forsyth's  "frivolous"  mind  suggested 
°  to  him  the  possible  results  of  applying 
the  same  rule  to  his  recent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  difference  between  the  charity 
of  the  Apostles  and  that  of  the  modem 
clergy. 
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"  What  right  have  I,"  he  asked  him- 
self, "to  recommend  to  another  the 
guidance  of  his  instinctive  feeling,  and 
refuse  the  same  pilot  myself  ?" 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  in 
figures,  and,  having  been  to  Europe  the 
previous  summer,  vividly  recalled  the 
taking  on  of  the  pilot.  While  this  image 
was  still  in  his  mind,  he  turned  to  look 
into  a  picture-shop.  There  was  a  paint- 
ing in  the  window  shovdng  a  tramp 
walking  at  a  hopeless  plodding  pace 
along  a  dusty  country  road.  The  picture 
touched  his  heart,  which  was  tender,  and 
he  was  imaginative  enough  to  project 
himself  into  it  at  once.  He  saw  himself 
stopping  the  tramp,  heard  himself  saying 
in  a  voice  of  deep  and  loving  charity, 
"  Brother,  take  courage  1  Let  another's 
compassion  come  into  that  soul  chilled 
by  the  apparent  harshness  of  the  world. 
I  have  little,  but  that  little  is  enough  for 
present  needs.  We  will  labor  together, 
if  need  be.  Let  your  dormant  soul 
assert  its  supremacy  once  more —  I" 

There  is  no  telling  what  the  result  of 
this  imaginative  partnership  would  have 
been  if  the  minister  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted. There  was  a  soft  touch  on  his 
arm.  He  turned  his  head,  and  saw  an 
outstretched  hand. 

"  Boss,  can  you  spare  us  a  copper  or 
two  towards  a  night's  lodging  ?" 

The  minister  was  bothered.  The 
problem  was  so  very  concrete  and 
demanded  so  immediate  a  solution. 

"  You  shouldn't  be  begging,  my  man," 
was  his  first  reply — a  sort  of  castling 
move  to  gain  time. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  wouldn't  if  I  didn't  have 
to.     But  I  can't  get  a  job." 

"  Have  you  tried  ?" 

"  'Deed  I  have,  sir.  Many's  the  mile 
have  I  walked ;  but  I'm  a  stranger  in 
the  city,  and  no  one  has  anything  for  me 
to  do." 

"  What's  your  trade  ?"  asked  the 
rector. 

"  I  used  to  be  a — what  they  call  a 
'  glass-pudding  '  man — a.  glazier ;  but 
there's  nothing  in  that  now,  and  for  a 
while  back  I've  been  doing  whatever  I 
could  get." 

"  Can  you  refer  me  to  any  one  ?"  asked 
the  minister. 

"  Not  here.     I'm  just  from  Philadel- 


phia— and  I'm  sorry  I've  come.  But  no 
one  knows  me  here." 

The  minister  was  not  altogetherpleased 
with  this  answer.  It  was  too  pat  to  the 
needs  of  a  professional  b^gar. 

"  I  make  it  a  rule,"  he  began,  and  the 
beggar's  eyes  drooped — "  I  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  give  in  the  street." 

"  All  right,  sir.  I  don't  blame  yon. 
sir;  there  are  plenty  of  frauds  aboat 
But  it  will  hurt  no  one  to  give  me  die 
price  of  a  meal." 

"  It's  not  that,"  said  the  rector,  has- 
tily. "  It's  the  principle  of  the  matter. 
I  would  give  you  a  dollar  or  two,  but  I 
wish  to  do  what's  right." 

"  Well,  sir,  it's  as  you  please.  I  don't 
see  what  I  can  do,"  answered  the  b^gar, 
with  an  easy  shifting  of  the  responsibility, 
and  he  stood  silently  awaiting  the  rector's 
decision. 

The  good  man  went  through  a  mental 
struggle.  But  the  memory  of  a  recent 
occasion  when  he  had  been  swindled  om 
of  five  dollars  and  the  impression  of  his 
mental  argument  were  strong  upon  him, 
and  he  said,  desperately : 

"  Really,  I  cannot  do  it  I  am  sony 
for  you — if  you  are  honest  and  deserving ; 
but  I  am  unable  to  distinguish  the  worthy 
cases,  and  cannot  consent  to  indiscrimi- 
nate almsgiving — even  by  the  most  trifling 
gift     Good-day." 

"Thank  }ou,  sir,"  said  the  beggar, 
with  a  delicate  and  apparently  profes- 
sional mingling  of  sarcasm  and  humility. 

Off  went  the  rector  at  an  unnecessarily 
rapid  pace.  He  had  acted  upon  what 
he  knew  to  be  a  correct  principle,  and 
had  done  so  even  against  the  prompdngs 
of  the  natural  man.  He  always  know 
about  what  silver  pieces  were  in  his 
change-pocket,  and  there  were  several 
disproportionately  heavy  quarter-dollars 
now  apparent  to  him.  Several  times  he 
had  been  tempted  to  take  the  ready  and 
easy  path  of  escape  offered  by  the  gift 
of  a  superfluous  silver  coin.  Indeed, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  just  then  ci 
the  loss  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  the  day 
before.  In  making  change  he  had 
dropped  it,  and  it  had  at  once  rolled, 
with  provoking  slowness,  through  a 
cellar  grating.  For  a  moment  it  had 
really  worried  him  more  than  an  ex- 
travagance costing  many  dollars ;  but 
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as  he  now  reflected,  he  had  never  missed 
it,  and  it  was  consequently  a  proven 
superfluitj'.  Why  should  he  not  have 
"  lost "  another  by  giving  it  to  this  poor 
fellow?  It  was  an  awkward  question, 
and  one  that,  he  was  compelled  to  con- 
fess, was  too  much  for  him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  this  bit  of  fact  into 
the  gossamer  vapor  wreaths  of  the  con- 
densing sermon.  The  condensation, 
indeed,  assumed  a  likeness  to  that  de- 
vised by  Watt,  and  the  expanded  vapor 
of  words  assumed  at  once  its  place  in 
the  drop  of  cold  fact  and  was  indistin- 
guishably  absorbed  in  it. 

After  a  few  moments  of  this  process 
the  rector  turned  sharply  upon  his  heel 
and  hurried  back  toward  the  picture- 
shop,  with  the  coins  of  charity  gasped  in 
the  firm  hand  of  resolution. 

Of  course  he  was  too  late.  Second 
thoughts  are  not  in  Nature's  scheme  of 
causes.  Disheartened  and  ashamed,  he 
resumed  his  way  to  the  rectory. 

On  the  next  Sunday  St.  Blasius's  spire- 
less  temple  was  thronged  by  the  pew- 
holders,  but  by  a  little  crowding  made 
grudging  room  for  a  few  deadhead  wor- 
shipers of  music  and  oratory. 

The  processional  had  sanctified  the 
place,  the  morning  prayer  and  litany  had 
purified  the  worldly  souls  and  prepared 
them  for  a  draught  of  Gospel  truth,  and, 
in  decent  vestments,  the  Reverend  James 
Forsyth  ascended  into  the  carved  black- 
walnut  pulpit  and  waited  that  settling  of 
the  congregation  which  precedes  the  ex- 
pected treat  of  a  really  exciting  sermon. 
The  text  was  James  i.  27  :  "  Pure 
religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this,  To  visit  the  fatherless 
and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
He  read  it  twice,  and  then,  without 
loitering  about  the  starting-post  of  sec- 
ond-hand Scriptural  exposition,  began  to 
tell  simply  and  without  veneering  of 
figurative  illustration  or  tropes  the  story 
of  his  own  preparation  for  the  sermon. 

Lacking  the  living  voice,  the  magnetic 
eye,  and  the  sensuous  atmosphere  of  the 
ritualistic  service,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  throw  the  reader  into  the  place  of  the 
hearer  of  that  touching  confession  of 
buntan  weakness,  and  that  bumble  utili- 


zation of  personal  failure  as  a  means  to 
the  bettering  of  other  human  souls. 

Realizing  the  effect  of  the  sermon  as 
best  the  reader  can,  he  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  uneasiness  of 
some  of  the  occupants  of  pews  on  the 
middle  aisle  was  very  noticeable,  but 
not  at  all  noticed;  nor  to  be  assured 
that,  excepting  the  usual  collection  for 
foreign  missions,  the  plates  never  bore 
so  heavy  and  blessed  a  burden  during  the 
offertory  hymn. 

The  Reverend  James  Forsyth  was  hum- 
bled by  the  experience,  but  he  would  not 
have  been  human  if  his  successful  ser- 
mon had  not  made  him  happy.  He 
received  the  warm  congratulations  of 
the  poorer  members  of  the  congregation 
with  a  blushing  pleasure  and  reserved 
seriousness  which  showed  the  happi- 
ness of  a  soul  after  a  victory  over 
worldly  temptation.  There  was  an  An- 
txan  strength  in  the  discourse,  and  the 
rector  felt  anew  what  a  power  for  good 
may  be  drawn  from  even  the  most  trivial 
experiences. 

He  walked  home  after  the  service 
and  ate  an  elaborate  dinner  with  the 
quiet  content  of  a  laborer  worthy  of  his 
hire. 

"  How  foolish,"  he  thoughr,  over  his 
cigar,  which  it  was  his  pleasant  custom 
to  enjoy  quietly  in  his  library — "how 
foolish  it  is  in  man  to  be  abashed  by  the 
onset  of  circumstances  1  Has  he  not  an 
inward  spiritual  power  capable  of  grap- 
pling with  and  overthrowing  the  myriad 
chance  combinations  of  facts?  The 
soul  unerringly  points  ever  to  the  lode- 
star of  Love;  and  if  we  but  set  firm 
our  course  and  be  of  brave  heart,  the 
waves  of  mere  circumstance  can  never 
long  divert  the  ship  of  human  life  from 
its  haven."  Here  he  took  a  contempla- 
tive puff  or  two,  and  wondered  how  he 
would  complete  the  metaphor.  But  a 
"  wave  of  circumstance  "  caused  a  knock 
at  the  study  door. 

"  What  is  it,  Harriet  ?" 

"  A  man's  below,  sir.  He  says  he 
heard  your  sermon  this  morning,  and 
would  like  to  see  you." 

"  How  a  sermon  from  the  heart  goes 
straight  fo  the  heart  1"  thought  the  rec- 
tor, with  a  glow  of  pleasure. 

"  Tell  him  I  can  see  him  now,"  ?aid 
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the  rector,  throwing  his  cigar  into  die 
grate  with  some  regret 

In  a  moment  the  door  opened,  and  in 
stepped  the  same  beggar  who  had  ac- 
costed him  before  the  shop  window. 

"  I  heard  your  sermon,  sir,"  said  he, 
with  his  hat  before  his  mouth,  "and 
thought  maybe  you  could  do  something 


for  me  now — and  after  hearii^  ^rtiat 
you  said,  I  know  yoall  be  g^ad  at  the 
chance." 

The  minister  eyed  him,  stood  a  moment 
with  nerveless  knees,  motioned  feebly 
toward  a  chair,  seated  himself,  and, 
drawing  up  the  box  of  dgars,  l^ted  a 
fresh  one. 


Independent  Norway' 


THE  recent  election  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark  to  the 
throne  of  Norway  marks  the 
culmination  of  a  national  struggle  for 
independence.  Coincidently  with  this 
election  the  appointment  was  announced 
of  that  distinguished  Norwegian,  Dr. 
Fridtjof  Nansen,  to  be  Norway's  first 
Minister  to  London,  probably  the  most 
important  of  the  new  kingdom's  diplo- 
matic posts.  Anything  that  helps  the 
student  of  politics  better  to  understand 
why  Norway  wanted  to  separate  from 
Sweden  is  to  be  welcomed.  It  is  doubly 
interesting,  however,  when  contributed 
by  Dr.  Nansen :  the  author  of  "  Far- 
thest North  "  justly  commands  a  world- 
wide audience. 

In  the  present  volume  he  describes 
for  us  clearly  and  concisely  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  union  between 
Norway  and  Sweden  came  to  be  estab- 
lished and  under  which  it  has  been  de- 
veloped. Thus  the  book  is  one  to  be 
read  before  attacking  Otto's  larger  and 
more  exhaustive  work. 

We  do  not  always  realize  that  Norway 
is  one  of  the  oldest  kingdoms  in  Europe. 
As  a  sovereign  State  Norway  has  a  his- 
tory extending  over  more  than  ten  cen- 
turies. Alfred  the  Great  had  ruled 
England  but  a  year  when  Norway  also 
became  a  united  kingdom.  At  that  time, 
of  the  States  at  present  constituting 
Europe,  only  England,  France,  Denmark, 
and  a  Russian  principality  existed.  But 
that  was  the  very  time  when  the  Nor- 
w^an  vikings  were  the  foremost  of  the 
world's  voyagers,  raiders,  and  coloniz- 
ers; to.  realize  this  we  have  but  to  re- 
member Leiv  Eriksson's  landing  in 
America,    the    setdement    of    Iceland, 

■  Norwof  and  the  Union  with  SwetUn.    Bv  Fridt- 
jof Nanwn.    The  Hacmillan  Company,  New  York. 


Greenland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Dur- 
ing the  next  two  or  three  centuries, 
while  Sweden's  history  was  still  obscure, 
Norway's  was  well  authenticated.  In 
1380  King  Haakon  VI.  died,  and  in 
1387  King  Olav  Haakonsson  died. 
The  latter,  a  boy,  had  never  exercised 
independent  power,  however.  The  male 
line  of  the  Norw^an  royal  hovse 
became  extinct  By  rig^t  of  descent 
the  crown  fell  to  the  royal  Dani^ 
house.  Then  came  the  union  of  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  Sweden  (despite  the 
recent  separation,  many  look  for  its  re- 
newal some  day),  broken  by  the  last 
named  in  1S21,  Norway  continuing  to 
be  united  to  Denmark  until  1814  as  an 
independent  kingdom  and  with  its  own 
Grundlov,  or  Constitution.  The  Kii^ 
could  and  did  act  in  his  capacity  as 
Norwegian  monarch  alone.  Moreover, 
Norway  has  always  had  her  own  inde- 
pendent and  entirely  national  army. 

In  1809  Sweden  lost  Finland.  A  few 
years  later  the  impoverished  kingdom 
sided  with  the  Allied  Powers  against 
Napoleon.  Though  at  first  die  Norwe- 
gians wereunwilling  to  transfer  all^:iance 
from  Denmark  to  Sweden,  the  Allies 
insisted  on  rewarding  Swedish  loyalty 
by  handing  over  Norway  to  Swedea 
This  transfer  seemed  a  high4ianded 
interference  by  outsiders,  but  it  was 
finally  really  accomplished  by  the  Nor- 
wegians themselves.  Again,  though  lin- 
guistically the  Norwegians  are  closer  to 
die  Danes  than  to  the  Swedes,  the  trans- 
fer was  nevertheless  a  natural  one,  not 
only  because  of  geograidiical  but  also 
because  of  political  reasons.  The  veiy 
year  in  which  the  Swedes  lost  Finland, 
having  to  elect  an  heir  to  their  childless 
king,  they  selected  the  conunander-in- 
chid  of  the   Norwegian   army.   Prince 
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Christian  Augustus,  with  the  declaration 
that  the  Prince  "had  done  Sweden  the 
greatest  service  that  it  had  hitherto  ever 
had  done  to  it  by  a  foreigner."  This 
service  had  indeed  been  timely.  The 
Russians  had  occupied  Finland  and  had 
advanced  against  Sweden  itself,  now 
menaced  from  two  sides,  for  a  Norwegian 
army  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  men, 
under  Prince  Christian  Augustus,  stood 
on  the  Swedish  border,  a  force  much 
superior  to  Swedish  resistance.  Had 
advantage  been  taken  of  the  opportunity, 
the  Norwegians  would  have  been  capable 
of  acquiring  part  of  Sweden.  But,  as 
Dr.  Nansen  proudly  says,  "we  looked 
farther  ahead  than  the  mere  advantages 
of  the  moment ;  a  weakening  of  Sweden's 
powers  of  resistance,  with  a  foe  pressing 
upon  it  from  the  East,  would  have 
threatened  great  danger  to  the  future  of 
the  Scandinavian  countries."  The  Prince 
therefore  agreed  to  a  truce  with  the 
Swedish  army.  Unfortunately,  he  died 
the  next  year.  The  Swedes  again  had 
to  elect  an  heir.  Their  choice  fell  upon 
John  Bemadotte,  Napoleon's  favorite 
marshal,  who  took  the  name  of  Carl 
Johan.  Three  years  after  his  predecessor 
had  rescued  Sweden  from  ruin,  Carl 
Johan  agreed  to  become  the  ally  of  the 
Russian  Czar,  on  condition  that  the  latter 
would  undertake  to  abandon  his  former 
allies,  Denmark-Norway,  and  to  acquire 
Norway  for  Sweden  I  After  Napoleon 
had  been  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
(18I3J),  Cari  Johan  turned  with  the  allied 
Swedish,  Russian,  and  Prussian  forces 
against  Denmark  and  won  an  easy  victory 
over  the  Danish  troops.  Thereupon, 
the  following  year,  the  Treaty  of  Kiel 
was  forced  upon  the  Danish  king,  accord- 
ing to  which  he  relinquished  Norway's 
throne  to  the  Swedish  king — not  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden.  As  Dr.  Nansen  is 
careful  to  point  out,  the  treaty  contains 
no  definite  expression  proposing  to  make 
Norway  an  integral  part  of  Sweden  or  to 
make  it  dependent  upon  Sweden.  The 
historian  justly  insists,  as  do  all  Norwe- 
gians, that  when  Norway's  king  aban- 
doned his  claims  to  the  crown  of  that 
country,  Norway  itself  inherited  the 
sovereign  State's  prerogative  of  settling 
the  question  of  its  own  constitution  and 
the  occupation  of  its  throne. 


When  the  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Kiel 
arrived  in  Norway,  representatives  from 
different  parts  of  the  country  met  at 
Eidsvold  and  prepared  a  new  Grundlov, 
or  Constitution,  electing  Christian  Fred- 
erick king.  Thereupon  Swedish  troops 
entered  Norway.  A  campaign  followed, 
lasting  a  fortnight.  The  only  general 
action  resulted  in  a  Norwegian  victory. 
Carl  Johan  never  conquered  Norway,  as 
has  been  incorrectly  stated ;  instead,  he 
opened  negotiations.  The  "  Historians' 
History  "  also  says  on  this  point :  "  For- 
tunately, Carl  Johan  was  disposed  toward 
moderation ;  he  realized  that  the  new 
union  would  be  badly  cemented  with 
blood.  He  .  .  .  recognized  the  Consti- 
tution voted  at  Eidsvold."  Having 
gained  this  major  point,  the  Norwegians 
were  prepared  to  surrender  their  minor 
point,  the  person  of  the  king,  Christian 
Frederick  meanwhile  having  laid  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  prerogative  at  the  nation's 
disposal.  The  Norwegian  Storthing,  or 
parliament,  met,  and,  treating  the  ques- 
tion of  a  union  on  equal  terms  with  the 
Swedish  king,  elected  him  King  of  Nor- 
way, thus  establishing  a  joint  crown. 
Under  the  "  Rigsakt,"  or  Active  Union, 
"  this  union  is  entered  into  not  by  force 
of  arms  but  by  free  conviction,"  and  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  is  "  a  free,  inde- 
ptendent,  indivisible,  and  inalienable  king- 
dom, united  with  Sweden  under  one  king." 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the 
two  people  inhabiting  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula  as  socially  and  politically,  as 
they  are  racially  and  religiously,  one 
people.  But  they  are  not  so,  as  much 
as  many  suppose.  Socially,  Norway  is 
democratic:  in  comparison,  Sweden  is 
aristocratic.  Politically  the  Norwegians 
mistrust  the  Swedes;  first,  because  of 
the  Court's  plot  in  1821  against  Nor- 
wegian independence ;  secondly,  because 
of  Swedish  domination  in  the  dual  king- 
dom's foreign  service ;  thirdly,  because 
of  Swedish  interference  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  Norwegian  Constitution. 
As  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
when  Norway's  interests  have  been  coin- 
cident with  Sweden's,  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  two  to  act  together ;  on 
the  other  hand,  whenever  one  kingdom 
has  had  its  own  interest  to  safeguard,  it 
has  contracted  a  treaty  on  its  own  behalf 
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alone.  In  this  way  both  Norway  and 
Sweden  have  made  a  number  of  separate 
commercial,  boundary,  extradition,  and 
other  agreements.  The  Foreign  Minis- 
ter and  the  ambassadors  have  not  been 
authorized,  without  special  instruction 
from  the  Norwegian  executives,  in  any 
way  to  commit  Norway  to  any  course  of 
action  with  respect  to  a  foreign  power, 
while,  if  the  maJcing  of  a  treaty  required 
a  modification  of  law  or  if  it  affected  the 
treasury,  it  had,  as  a  rule,  to  be  approved 
by  the  Storthing.  But  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister has  always  been  a  Swede.  The 
Norwegians,  therefore,  long  and  persist- 
ently demanded  a  joint  Foreign  Minis- 
ter— Swede  or  Norwegian — responsible 
to  both  kingdoms,  and  the  Storthing 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  consular  service. 
Oscar  II.,  as  King  of  Norway,  refused 
to  sanction  the  law.  The  Norwegian 
Cabinet  resigned.  The  King  could  not 
get  another  Cabinet  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  such  a  state  of  things.  With- 
out a  responsible  government  in  Norway 
the  irresponsible  King  could  not  govern. 
In  Dr.  Nansen's  clear  words,  the  crown 
placed  itself  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  Norwegian  Constitution.  Personal 
autocracy  without  constitutional  advisers 
was  in  open  conflict  with  the  principle 
and  wording  of  that  Constitution.  The 
Storthing  could  not  allow  the  country  to 
remain  without  a  government.  Hence 
the  Storthing  exercised  the  authority  of 


a  government  as  though  the  King  were 
still  existent 

So  much  from  the  Norw^an  stand- 
point. From  the  Swedish  it  may  be 
said — as  Dr.  Nansen  does  not — that, 
first,  the  King  felt  himself  within  his 
right  in  exercising  the  veto  power,  be- 
lieving that  he  would  obtain  ultimate 
support ;  and  that  when  he  did  not,  the 
fourth  sovereign  of  the  House  oi  Beraa- 
dotte  realized  the  old  Greek  yearning  of 
some  one  to  rule  who  would  be  both 
philosopher  and  king.  He  has  been  sin- 
cere in  his  attitude  toward  the  interests 
of  the  union,  but — in  Norwegian  opinion 
at  least — he  has  not  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated the  perpetual  Swedish  resistance 
to  Norway's  legitimate  claims.  He  has 
large  enough  vision,  however,  to  apfwe- 
ciate  the  fact  that  the  real  union  of  the 
Scandinavian  peoples  has  always  been 
menaced  by  a  continuance  of  the  Rigsakt, 
wherever  distrust  has  been  openly  evi- 
dent. Separation,  with  mutual  respect, 
is  surely  better  than  union  with  mutual 
distrust. 

Separation  in  methods  has  taken  place. 
But  a  real  union  of  Scandinavian  hearts 
remains.  Every  Norwegian  must  echo 
Dr.  Nansen's  generous  words :  "  We 
regard  it  as  quite  obvious  that  the  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  people  must  hold 
together.  We  cannot  think  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  Sweden  being  attacked  without 
instantly  hastening  to  her  help  with  aD 
our  might." 


Public  Opinion  and   Law' 


IT  is  a  commonplace  in  America  to 
say  that  Public  Opinion  is  the  mother 
of  law.  But  this  is  true  only  when 
the  mother  exists,  and  in  many  commu- 
nities there  is  no  public  opinion.  Pub- 
lic opinion  can  exist  only  where  there  is 
some  mutuality  of  respect.  The  opinion 
of  the  peasants  in  Russia  has  had  no 
tppreciable  effect  on  the  laws  enacted  by 
the  bureaucracy.  The  opinion  of  the 
slaves  in  the  United  States  had  no  effect 
on  law  in  the  Southern  States.     To  make 

'  Lectures  oh  the  Relation  bdveen  Law  and  Opin- 
ion in  England  During  the  S'ineteenth  Century.  By 
Albert  Venn  Dicey.    Tne  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

History  of  Political  Theories.  By  William  Archi- 
bald Dunning.    The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 


public  opinion  effective  there  must  be, 
first,  a  real  public  opinion — that  is,  some 
community  of  thought — and,  second. 
some  power  to  bring  that  public  opinion 
to  bear  on  the  lawmaking  p>ower.  When 
these  two  conditions  are  fidAlled.  public 
opinion  has  effect  on  law,  and  its  effect 
on  law  is  in  the  direct  ratio  of  its  real 
coherence  and  its  effective  relation  to 
the  lawmaking  {>ower.  Thus,  so  long  as 
there  was  no  general  public  opinion 
against  political  corruption  in  the  United 
States,  diat  corruption  waxed  worse  and 
worse.  When  public  opinion  was  finally 
aroused,  it  was  for  a  time  made  ineffect- 
ive because  it  did  not  control  the  mac&in- 
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ery  necessary  to  cure  the  evil — namely, 
the  nominating  conventions. 

In  Professor  Dicey's  book  the  changes 
in  social  legislation  and  the  precedent 
changes  in  public  opinion  are  clearly 
and  interestingly  traced.  First  law  was 
a  guardian  of  special  privilege.  Then 
Jeremy  Bentham  appeared  with  his  doc- 
trine that  the  object  of  law  is,  or  should 
be,  not  the  protection  of  privil^e,  but  the 
"  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number." 
A  good  concrete  illustration  of  this  prin- 
ciple is  afforded  by  the  following  quota- 
tion from  his  writii^,  in  which  he  replies 
to  Tory  defense  of  special  privilege  : 

Justice  Askurst.  The  law  of  this  country 
omy  lays  such  restraints  on  the  actions  of 
individuals  as  are  necessary  for  the  safety 
and  good  order  of  the  community  at  large. 

Truth.  I  sow  corn :  partridges  eat  it,  and 
if  I  attempt  to  defend  it  against  the  par- 
tridges, I  am  fined  or  sent  to  gaol :  all  this 
for  fear  a  great  man,  who  is  atxive  sowing 
corn,  should  be  in  want  of  partridges. 

Out  of  Jeremy  Bentham's  doctrine  that 
the  end  of  law  should  be  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number — which  is  a 
principle  for  the  guidance  of  l^slation, 
not  the  foundation  of  ethics — with  the 
accompanying  principle  that "  every  per- 
son is,  in  the  main  and  as  a  general  rule, 
the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness,"  is- 
sued the  doctrine  of  individualism ;  this, 
namely,  that  law  should  protect  only  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  leaving  all  indi- 
viduals free  to  pursue  their  own  happi- 
ness in  their  own  way.  But  this  principle 
did  not  produce  general  happiness.  On 
the  contrary,  it  produced  much  misery. 
These  results  aroused  the  protests  of  a 
second  class  of  reformers,  who  had  no 
desire,  however,  to  go  back  to  the  law  of 
special  privilege,  but  demanded  that 
society  move  forward  to  collective  action 
for  collective  benefit.  The  principle  of 
individualism  is  thus  defined  and  de- 
nounced by  Thomas  Arnold.  It  is,  he 
says,  "  one  of  the  falsest  maxims  which 
ever  pandered  to  human  selfishness  un- 
der the  name  of  political  wisdom — I 
mean  the  maxim  that  civil  society  ought 
to  leave  its  members  alone,  each  to  look 
after  their  several  interests,  provided 
they  do  not  employ  direct  fraud  or  force 
against  their  neighbors."  Humanity  pro- 
tested against  the  iniquities  of  the  factory 
system  and  brought  it  under  law,  first  for 


the  protection  of  women  and  children, 
and  afterward  extended  the  principle  to 
other  legislation  for  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes,  as  in 
shipping  bills  to  protect  sailors,  land- 
lord legislation  for  tenants  in  Ireland, 
housing  measures  for  the  poor  of  Lon- 
don and  other  great  cities.  Almost 
simultaneously  the  rise  of  trade-unionism 
promoted  among  the  working  people 
themselves  a  spirit  of  collectivism,  with 
its  doctrine  that  a  benefit  to  one  is  a 
benefit  to  all,  and  an  injury  to  one  is  an 
injury  to  all.  At  the  same  time  new 
conditions  in  commerce  required  combi- 
nation and  cooperation  for  effective 
economic  results  and  so  created  great 
corporations,  which  are  themselves  at 
once  a  product  and  a  promoter  of  col- 
lectivism. These  contemporaneous  move- 
ments, coupled  with  a  recognition  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Bentham- 
ism, that  the  object  of  law  is,  or  should 
be,  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,  and  that  in  the  main  every  man 
is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  happiness, 
led  to  an  extension  of  the  suffrage  and 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public 
education.  How  rapid  and  how  radical 
have  been  the  development  of  co-opera- 
tive action,  that  is,  the  combining  of  the 
people  for  common  ends  and  to  promote 
common  welfare,  is  indicated  in  two  sig- 
nificant facts :  one,  that  until  1829  the 
capital  of  England  did  not  possess  a 
regular  body  of  police ;  the  other,  that 
prior  to  1832  the  State  recognized  no 
responsibility  for  the  elementary  educa- 
tion of  the  people  qf  England,  and  neither 
incurred  any  expense  for  that  purpose 
nor  imposed  on  parents  any  obligation 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  not  until  1870  was  any 
direct  attempt  made  by  the  Government 
to  secure  such  elementary  education  for 
the  children. 

We  have  no  space  here  to  go  further 
into  details.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that 
Professor  Dicey  makes  it  very  clear  that 
some  measure  of  collectivism  is  a 
necessary  result  of  human  progress,  and 
is  produced  by  a  public  recog^nition  of 
the  two  truths  that  the  only  just  end  of 
law  is  the  gieatest  good  of  ttie  greatest 
number,  and  the  only  way  to  secure  that 
end  is  by  the  co-operative  action  of  all 
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who  are  seeking  by  common  methods  a 
common  benefit  They  who  dread  what 
they  call  the  socialistic  tendencies  of  our 
age  will  wait  in  vain  for  the  ebb  of  the 
rising  tide.  It  is  not  a  tide ;  it  is  a  river, 
flowing  with  resistless  current,  and,  in 
spite  of  some  eddies  and  back  currents, 
with  steady  progress  toward  a  better 
human  fellowship  than  the  past  has  ever 
known.  Such  at  least  is  our  deduction 
from  Professor  Dicey's  interesting  his- 
tory. 

This  progress  toward  brotherhood, 
and  not  less  the  effect  of  public  opinion 
on  law,  seem  to  us  also  to  be  illustrated, 
though  perhaps  less  strikingly,  in  Pro- 
fessor Dunning's  volume.  A  successor 
and  companion  to  his  "  History  of  Politi- 
cal Theories,  Ancient  and  Mediaeval," 
published  three  years  ago,  this  "  History 
of  Political  Theories  "  traces  the  prog- 
ress of  philosophico-political  thought 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — that 
is,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
to  the  beginning  of  that  revolutionary 
movement  which  issued  in  the  republic- 
anism of  France  and  of  America  and  in 
the  scarcely  less  democratic  institutions 
of  England.  Luther,  Bodin,  Bellarmine, 
Grotius,  Hooker,  Milton,  Hobbes,  Spi- 
noza, Locke,  Montesquieu,  are  among 
the  writers  who  here  find  interpretation. 
The  interpreter  perhaps  sometimes  as- 
sumes too  much  knowledge  in  his  reader ; 
the  book  is  not  as  easy  reading  as  Pro- 
fessor Dicey's.  But  the  author  is  not 
obscure  and  is  judicial.  He  not  only 
appreciates  the  external  conditions  of  the 
several  writers,  but  also  their  tempera- 
ments, and  is  at  once  sympathetic  and 
critical.  We  rise  from  perusing  his  his- 
tory with  the  conviction  that  the  political 
philosophers  were  largely  if  not  altogether 
the  advocates  of  a  cause  and  often  of 
a  client,  though  frequently  so  uncon- 
sciously. Or,  if  that  statement  is  liable 
to  be  misunderstood,  let  us  say  that  they 
were  the  representatives  of  a  public 
opinion,  generally  of  the-  opinion  of  a 
school  or  party  or  tendency.  Thus,  for 
example,  one  might  anticipate  that  the 
Reformers  warring  against  absolutism 
in  the   Church  would   from    the    first 


war  equally  against  absolutism  in  the 
State.  Not  so.  Some  power  must  take 
over  the  property  of  the  disestablished 
and  disendowed  Church;  some  power 
must  set  up  institutions  of  religion  to 
take  the  place  of  those  that  had  been 
overthrown.  Partly  for  these  reasons, 
partly  from  an  instinctive  alliance  with 
the  State  on  whose  support  the  Reformers 
depended  for  their  lives  and  liberties, 
partly  impelled  by  reaction  against  the 
anarchism  of  the  Antinomians  and  the 
Anabaptists,  the  first  Reformers  were 
defenders  of  the  supreme  authorit}'  of 
the  sovereign  and  of  the  duty  of  implicit 
obedience  and  absolute  submission  to 
him. 

So,  again,  comparing  Milton  and 
Hobbes,  the  one  is  unmistakably  the 
representative  of  republican  opinion, 
the  other  the  advocate  of  absolutism, 
though  the  latter  was  ungratefully  dis- 
avowed by  his  clients.  Of  all  these 
writers  Grotius  appears  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  temp>orary  currents,  as  he 
was  the  one  who  most  clearly  enunciated 
the  doctrine  of  absolute  justice  to  which 
not  only  kings  and  peoples  but  God 
himself  must  conform  in  order  to  be  just. 
"Natural  law  is  absolutely  immutable, 
so  that  it  cannot  be  changed  by  God 
himself.  That  the  Almighty  should  make 
right  that  which  is  by  virtue  of  reason 
wrong,  is  as  inconceivable  as  that  he 
should  make  twice  two  something  other 
than  four."  In  this  and  in  this  alone  is 
to  be  found  the  corrective  of  that 
absolutism  of  the  multitude  which  is 
quite  as  perilous  to  liberty  as  the  abso- 
lutism of  an  autocrat.  With  the  exception 
of  Grotius,  in  so  far  as  he  is  an  exception, 
the  political  philosophers  have  been  quite 
as  much  the  interpreters  as  the  teachers 
of  their  age,  and  the  history  of  political 
theories  as  found  in  their  writings  is 
the  history  of  continually  changing  and 
always  conflicting  currents  of  popular 
thought  and  feeling. 

These  two  books  supplement  each 
other,  and  constitute  an  interesting  and 
valuable  contribution  to  political  history 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  discern  the 
preparations  for  the  Reign  of  the  Com- 
mon People. 
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B.  R.  Haydon  and  His  Friends.  By  George 
Paston.  E.  P.  Outton  &  Co.,  New  York.  >3,net. 
Haydon  was  a  man  much  talked  of  in  his 
day  but  little  mentioned  in  our  own.  As  a 
critic,  despite  his  own  sharply  cut  individu- 
ality, his  egotism  and  vanity  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  proper  perspective  of  men  and 
things.  As  a  painter  he  had  undeniable 
power,  and  he  used  it  with  knowledge ;  he 
was  a  painter  who  thought  His  pictures 
appealed  strongly  to  some— especially  to  his 
great  contemporary,  Wordsworth ;  to  others 
they  were  rather  the  effort  of  mere  determina- 
tion and  effrontery ;  as  Watts  said  of  them, 
"  I  cannot  find  that  he  [Haydon]  strikes  upon 
any  chord  that  is  the  basis  of  true  harmony." 
Haydon  never  reached  the  summit  of  power  ; 
Mrs.  Browning  once  described  him  by  de- 
claring that  he  stood  only  on  the  slope  of 
genius,  and  that  hence  his  life  was  one  long 
agony  of  self-assertion.  The  present  well- 
printed  volume  by  Miss  Symonds  (who  writes 
under  the  pen-name  of  "  George  Paston ") 
helps  us  more  clearly  to  realize  Haydon's 
excellencies  and  limitations. 

Cathedrals  of  Northern  Spain  (The).  By 
Charles  Rudy.  Illustrated.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston.  $2,  net. 
When  one  who  has  sojourned  in  Spain  reads 
on  the  outside  of  a  neat  paper  box,  "The 
Cathedrals  of  Northern  Spain,"  and  then 
opens  the  box,  and  on  the  back  of  the  vol- 
ume reads,  "  The  Cathedrals  of  No.  Spain." 
be  receives  a  certain  shock.  Spain  is  notn- 
ing  if  not  filled  with  the  spirit  of  "  Mafiana  " 
(to-morrow) ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  spirit  of 
gentle  deliberation.  That  the  publishers 
should  indulge  in  so  undeliberative  a  word 
IS  "  No."  for  "  Northern  "  would  certainly 
shock  the  Spaniard,  as  it  shocks  even  the 
sractical  American  who  has  been  in  Spain. 
iDther  shocks  come  when  one  opens  the  oook 
tself  and  finds  Segovia  printed  Segova,  and 
'  Saragossa,"  "  Saragosse."  But  this  is 
lypercriticism.  We  turn  to  the  text.  Here 
)ve  meet  with  still  other  shocks.  For  in- 
itance,  we  learn  concerning  Spanish  wealth 
n  lateral  chapels  that  "  not  a  cathedral  but 
las  about  twenty  of  them ;  not  a  church  but 
Ktssesses  its  half  a  dozen;"  or  this,  "  Not  a 
>etuiy  do  the  rich,  or  even  royalty,  give  to 
>etter  the  country  pieople's  piteous  lot ;  neither 
loes  the  Church."  Such  sweeping  state- 
nents  will  hardly  prejudice  the  reader  in 
avor  of  the  author's  criticisms  either  of 
Jpanish  architecture  or  of  Spanish  society, 
'  reinforced  "  as  they  are  by  illustrations  on 
oo  small  a  scale,  and  surrounded  by  un- 
lecessary  arabesaues.  Hence  the  book,  as  a 
vhole,  will  hardly  appeal  to  any  but  the 
superficial  reader. 

Cities  of  Paul.    By  William  Burnet  Wright 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,    f  1.10,  net 
rhe  Story  of  Greek  cities  told  here  is  told 
vith    a  moral    purpose.    Their   glory    has 


gassed,  but  the  evils  that  corrupted  them  still 
ourish  among  us.  "  Political  rings,"  says 
Dr.  Wright,  "  more  insolent  and  more  rapa- 
cious than  that  which  plundered  Tarsus, 
are  objects  familiar  to  most  Americans." 
Such- evils  are  depicted  here,  as  well  as  the 
glory  which  they  tainted.  This  is  the  true 
use  of  all  history,  as  a  mirror  in  which  the 
present  may  see  itself  for  self-correction. 
With  such  a  purpose  Dr.  Wright  has  put  his 
ample  knowledge  to  a  highly  instructive  as 
weU  as  an  entertaining  use. 

Daughters  of  the  Puritans.  By  Seth  Curtis 
Beach.  The  American  Unitarian  Association, 
Boston,  f  1.10,  net 
The  effect  of  this  volume  is  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  massing  of — let  us  say  roses. 
Memoirs  of  all  these  remarkable  women 
have  been  separately  published.  Here  they 
are  assembled  by  an  artistic  hand  in  a  re- 
splendent galaxy.  The  list  includes  Catha- 
ine  Maria  Sedgwick,  Mary  Lovell  Ware, 
Lydia  Maria  Child,  Dorothea  Lynde  Dix, 
Sarah  Margaret  Fuller  Ossoli,  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  Louisa  May  Alcott — all  but 
Mrs.  Stowe  Massachusetts  born,  she  of  Con- 
necticut. It  will  not  escape  notice  that  these 
were  all "  liberal  Christians."  Reminiscences 
of  the  emergence  of  these  daughters  of  the 
Puritans  from  the  Calvinism  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  other  notices  of  the  literary  and 
humanitarian  movements  in  which  they  en- 
gaged, add  a  distinct  historical  interest  to 
these  biographies.  The  thoughtful  reader 
instinctively  feels  that  New  £ng;land  owes 
much  of  her  greatness  to  the  nobility  of  her 
women. 

Deluge  (The).  By  David  Graham  Phillips. 
Illustrated.  The'Bobbs-MerTiUCo.,IndianapoUs. 
A  "frenzied"  tale  of  Wall  Street  and  high 
finance.  The  principal  figure  is  evidently 
intended  for  a  portrait  of  a  certain  broker 
who  has  attained  much  notoriety  by  his  sen- 
sational methods  of  doing  busmess  and  his 
literary  attacks  on  his  former  associates  in 
financial  transactions.  Mr.  Phillips  is  very 
much  in  the  fashion  in  portraying  all  h:s 
bankers,  brokers,  lawyers,  and  promoters  as 
rascals,  whose  rascality  seems  to  vary  in 
direct  proportion  to  their  cleverness.  As 
usual,  he  has  written  a  readable  story,  but 
its  extravagance  deprives  it  of  any  claim  to 
be  taken  seriously. 


Dwarfs  Spectacles  and  Other  Fairy  Tales 

d  D' 

^ Jlustrated.    The  Macmilli 

York.    fl.SO. 


(The).    By  Max  Nordau.    Translated  W  Mary 
J.  Safford.  Illustrated.    The  Macmillan  Co  ,  New 


Just  such  stories  as  would  delight  a  child 
sitting  cozily  within  her  father's  arm,  in  the 
twili^t,  before  a  blazing  fire,  may  be  found 
in  this  book.  Simple,  perfectly  frank  fairy 
tales  they  are,  in  which  lovely  though  poor 
ladies  sell  their  golden  hair  to  buy  bread  for 
their  little  girls,  and  wake  up  the  next  morn- 
ing to  find  all  the  beautiful  hair  g^own  again  I 
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Insects  and  birds  and  flowers  talk  together 
naturaUv,  just  as  they  should,  and  the  grown- 
up reader  is  as  pleased  as  the  chilif-with 
everything  but  the  pictures. 

Early  Work  of  Titian  (The).  (Newnes'  Art 
UbraiT.  lUustrated.  Frederick  Wame  &  Co., 
New  York.  $175. 
Mr.  Malcolm  Bell  contributes  the  text  to 
this  volume.  By  his  more  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  other  painters  Mr.  Bell  had  pre- 
pared us  for  greater  originality  and  brill- 
lancv  than  we  find  in  this  necessarily  much 
conaensed  account  of  Titian.  The  account 
is  a  good  one,  however,  and  will  be  appreci- 
ated even  by  those  who  may  not  agree  with 
Mr.  BeU's  assertion  that  Venice  herself  was 
the  chief  active  fortfe  in  Titian's  art  evolu- 
tion. We  are  glad  to  note,  however,  the 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  fact  that  Titian  was 
always  sincere,  serious,  convinced.  Sensu- 
ous or  careless  he  might  be ;  he  was  never 
vulgar  or  trivial. 

Elements  of  Sociology  (The).  By  Frank 
W.  Blackmar,  Ph.D.  (Citizen's  Library.)  The 
MacmilUn  Co.,  New  York.  H2i. 
This  book  is  a  working  manual  for  the  stu- 
dent, aiming  to  present  a  brief  outline  of 
sociology  founded  on  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  standard  authorities  on  uie  subject 

Evolution  of  a  Oreat  Literature  (The).  By 
Newton  Mann.  The  James  H.  West  Co.,  Boston. 
$1.50,  net. 
This  is  a  critical  account  of  the  origin  and 
structure  of  the  Bible  according  to  the  radi- 
cal modern  school.  It  is  written  for  laymen, 
and  we  judge  by  a  layman.  In  style  it  is 
clear  and  intelligible ;  in  spirit  it  is  purely 
analytical ;  its  conclusions  are  those  of  the 
extreme  radicals.  Its  fundamental  postulate, 
that "  the  Hebrew  literature  was  an  evolution 
and  not  a  miracle,"  will  commend  the  book 
to  the  modern  layman.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  author  accei)ts  the  hypotheses  of  the 
negative  critics  with  the  same  unquestioning 
credence  which  the  extreme  conservative 
gives  to  the  unverified  reports  of  tradition. 
This  spirit  of  credulity  is  no  better  when  it 
accepts  an  unproved  hypothesis  than  when 
it  accepts  an  unverified  tradition  ;  perhaps  a 
trifle  worse.  The  authority  which  the  author 
cites  most  frei^uently — we  believe  the  only 
authority  cited  in  the  body  of  the  book — is 
the  "  Encyclopiedia  Biblica ;"  and  while  that 
work  contains  some  scholarly  articles,  it  is 
pervaded  by  an  unscientific  prepossession 
which  destroys  its  value  as  an  encyclopaedia 
for  scholars.  The  imperfect  scholarship  of 
the  author  of  this  volume  deprives  it  of  value 
as  a  critical  analysis  of  the  Bible  for  the  lay 
reader ;  because  its  conclusions  cannot  be 
accepted  without  further  investigation.  Its 
purely  analytical  character  deprives  it  of  the 
value  which  a  volume  no  more  judicial  might 
possess  if  it  were  pervaded  by  a  literary 
spirit.  The  author  closes  his  preface  by 
saying,  "  I  have  been  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
the  foremost  scholars  of  the  ijreat  Evangeli- 
cal Churches;  their  disclosures  have  filled 
me  with  light  and  joy."  His  interpretation 
of  their  teaching  will  not  fill  the  reader  with 


light  and  joy.  It  contains  little  if  any  of 
t&t  spirit  of  appreciation  which  cfaaiacta- 
izes  Driver's  treatment  of  Deuteronooiy, « 
Kent's  treatment  of  the  Wisdoat  Literature, 
or  Genung's  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Job,  w 
Griffith's  treatment  of  the  Song  of  Stmgs.  or 
George  Adam  Smith's  treatment  of  Isaiah, 
or  Ramsay's  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Acts, 
or  Godet's  and  Sanday's  treatment  of  Ne* 
Testament  books ;  and  all  these  writeis  an 
certainly  as  independent  of  any  ecclesiastica] 
prepossession  as  our  author,  and  are  much 
more  thorough  and  more  judicial  in  tbei; 
critical  judgment  on  questions  of  data,  ao- 
thorship,  and  method  of  composition. 

Pillppino  Lippi.  Illustrated.  (Newnes'  Aii 
Library.)  Frederick  Wame  &  Co..  New  York. 
$175. 
In  his  prefatoi^  text  to  the  many  illustratJME 
of  Filippino  Lippi's  paintings  and  frescoes. 
Mr.  P.  G.  Konody  affirms  that  Filippiw 
"came  closer  to  what  we  call  the  modari 
spirit  than  did  anv  painter  of  the  fifteenth 
century."  With  tnis  hint  of  the  intoest 
which  the  student  of  art  may  take  in  such  a 
text,  the  latest  addition  to  a  capital  scries  of 
monographs  on  painters  should  receive  wid« 
reading.  Mr.  Konody  g^ves  a  careful  account 
of  the  various  suppositions  as  to  Filippioo'> 
birth.  The  generally  accepted  opinion  ii 
that  Filippino  was  the  son  of  the  monk  Fn 
Filippo  Lippi  and  the  nun  Lucreria  Bua. 
The  love-making  and  the  elopement  of  Fra 
Filippo  Lippi  and  the  beautiful  Lucrezia 
form  one  of  the  most  romantic  chapters  of  a 
romantic  age. 

Garden  of  Nuts  (The).  By  Rev.  W.  Robert- 
son Nicoll,  M.A.,  LL.D.  A.  C.  Annstraoc  t 
Son,  New  York.  (US. 
This  phrase  in  the  Song  of  Sones  (vi.  lli 
has  been  employed  by  mystics  to  denote  the 
prophecies,  allegories,  parables,  and  poetrr 
of  the  Old  Testament.  As  here  usee  it  is 
applied  to  both  Testaments,  and  covers  i 
short  series  of  mystical  expositions  as  speci- 
mens of  the  method  which  finds  profouivl 
spiritual  suggestions  in  such  a  statement  as 
"  they  came  unto  the  iron  ^te."  These  are 
introduced  by  an  exposition  of  Christiaa 
mysticism  and  its  principles.  On  this  subject 
Dr.  Nicoll,  a  man  of  note  in  the  literary 
world,  may  command  a  hearing  that  maor 
might  fail  of.  Mysticism,  we  are  here  tola, 
is  "counsel  to  the  exiled "  who  would  retwn 
to  "  the  fontal  source  of  souls "  and  attain 
"  an  absolute  knowledge  of  God."  Whether 
such  absolute  knowledge  is  possible  except 
to  the  Absolute  himself  may  oe  questioacd ; 
immediate  knowledge  is  doubtless  iotendcil 
Mysticism  is  an  inseparable  element  of  relig- 
ion :  its  development  depends  on  the  degree 
to  which  the  subjective  side  of  religioo  is 
cultivated,  in  a  pro^ssive  realization  oi  (be 
primal  fact  of  being — "  In  him  we  live.' 
There  is  none  too  much  of  this  culture,  hot 
rather  a  lack.  The  future  is  probably  more 
on  the  side  of  the  mjrstic  than  of  his  critics. 
As  a  healer  of  religious  strife,  an  apostle  of 
"  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  unaerstaad- 
ing,"  the  past  bears  witness  to  his  praise. 
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Ow^en  That  I  Love  (The).  By  Alfred 
Austin.  Illustrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.    t2,  net. 

A  new  edition  of  a  delightful  book  about  a 
earden — a  real  old-fashioned  English  gar- 
den— the  flowers  that  grew  riotously  in  it 
and  the  people  that  wandered  through  it  and 
loved  it  Tnis  edition  is  illustrated  in  color 
with  drawings  that  are  as  delightful  as  the 
text. 

Great  Word  (The).     By  Hamilton  Wright 

Mabie.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
A  volume  uniform  in  style  with  Mr.  Mabie's 
previous  books,  containing  the  series  of  edi- 
torials on  various  aspects  of  love  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  The  Outlook 
during  the  past  year. 

HistoiT  of  Heniy  Esmond,  Esq.  (The).  By 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray.  Ilkistratea. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.    f2. 

Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's  drawings  make  this 
edition  notable.  Like  those  he  made  for 
"  Cranford,"  these  are  not  only  exquisite  bits 
of  artistic  workmanship,  but  catch  the  spirit 
of  the  time  and  the  author's  conception  of 
his  characters.  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's  intro- 
duction wisely  refrains  from  analytical  criti- 
cism of  what  is  universally  accepted  as  a 
masterpiece,  and  gives  instead  some  interest- 
ing information  about  the  way  the  book  came 
to  be  written,  its  reception,  the  historical 
portraiture  involved,  and  Tnackeray's  skill 
in  reproducing  eighteenth-century  atmos- 
phere. 

Histoiy  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liberty. 

Vol.  IV.    ByPoultney  Bieelow.A.M.  Illustrated. 

Harper  &  Bros.,  New  York.  $2.2S,  net. 
Like  its  predecessors,  this  fourth  volume 
of  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow's  "  History  of  the 
German  Struggle  for  Liberty  "  comprises  a 
succession  of  vivid  pictures  of«persons  and 
events  rather  than  a  sober,  detailed,  and 
connecfed  history.  Of  persons,  there  stand 
out  with  clean-cut  distinctness  such  rulers  as 
FrederickWilliam  IV.  and  the  Prince  of 
Prussia  (later  William  L),  Ludwig  of  Ba- 
varia, Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  I^uis  Phi- 
lippe of  France ;  such  ix)litical  theorists  and 
agitators  as  Engels,  Marx,  and  Blum;  such 
authors  as  Goetne,  Heine,  and  Guizot.  Of 
events,  there  stand  out  with  equal  distinct- 
ness the  great  Silesian  famine  and  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848.  It  is  an  impressive  fact  in 
history  that  a  famine  generally  precedes  a 
revolution. 

Interludes  in  Verse  and  Prose.  By  Ri^ht 
Hon.  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  Bart.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  fl. 
The  charm  of  youthful  fun  and  imagination 
lingers  about  these  plays  and  verses  written 
bv  the  future  biographer  and  historian 
almost  half  a  century  ago.  Together  with  a 
few  early  letters  from  India,  they  are  put 
into  one  volume.  While  both  undergrad- 
uate life  and  social  conditions  in  India  nave 
altered  (if  we  ag^ee  with  President  Woodrow 
Wilson,  the  former  is  under  more  conserva- 
tive influence  than  the  latter),  there  is  enough 
remaining  in  each  to  call  up  comprehending 
smiles  upon  re-reading  these  pages.    Espe- 


cially good  are  the  letters  of  the  "  Competidon 
Wallah  "  {sic),  with  his  clever  appreciation 
of  Anglo-India  and  his  deliciously  compla- 
cent  Anglo-Indian  spelling  of  Hindostani. 
To  this  day  the  omniscient  English  traveler, 
industriously  gathering  quite  erroneous  notes 
and  explaining  India  to  quiet  Indian  resi- 
dents, may  be  found,  exactly  as  Sir  George 
Trevelyan  pictured  him  long  ago  in  "The 
Dawk  Bungalow."  A  fine  portrait  of  the 
author  is  given  as  frontispiece. 

Introduction    to   the  Old   Testament.    By 

iohn  Edgar  McFadyen,  M.A.  A.  C.  Armstrong 
;  Sons,  New  York.  »l.75. 
There  was  need  of  a  work  of  this  type.  For 
critical  introductions  it  would  be  aifficult  to 
supply  better  than  we  have  already  had.  A 
work  was  required  not  only  sufficiently 
critical  to  meet  in  general  the  demand  of  the 
new  learning,  but  also  one  laying  emphasis 
on  the  religious  significance  and  value  of  the 
Old  Testament,  txiok  by  book,  and  on  the 
human  interest  and  sympathy  that  colors  it 
all.  This  is  what  Professor  McFadyen  has 
supplied.  Following  the  Hebrew  order  of 
the  books,  he  presents  the  literary  problem 
in  its  prominent  features,  disencumbered  of 
details,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  clear  to 
laymen  the  scholar's  perspective  of  the  whole, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  justify  the  essential 
truth  held  by  the  Churcn,  "  that  in  a  sense 
altogether  unique  the  religion  of  Israel  is 
touched  by  the  finger  of  G<w." 

Irenic  Theology.  By  Charles  Marsh  Mead, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
tl.SO. 
The  irenic  attitude  of  Dr.  Mead  in  his  vindi- 
cation of  traditional  orthodoxy  is  evinced  in 
his  declaration  that "  the  humanitarian  Chris- 
tian U.  e.,  Unitairian],  however  defective  his 
belief  may  seem,"  is  still  a  "brother,"  and 
as  such  "  is  to  be  received."  "  Cotfie  now, 
let  us  reason  together  "  expresses  the  aim  oi 
the  whole  book  at  "the  promotion  of  the 
spirit  of  harmony  in  religious  discussions." 
The  general  plan  involves  a  discussion  of 
antithetical  and  of  mediating  views  in  physi- 
cal science,  in  theistic  problems,  and  in 
Christian  doctrine.  Dr.  Mead  holds  the 
evolutionary  theory  'of  sin  as  accounted  for 
by  our  brute  inheritance  to  be  no  improve- 
ment on  the  theory  of  an  original  fall  of  the 
race,  "  every  one  of  whom  fails  to  be  what 
God  wills  him  to  be."  It  would  seem  that 
he  fails  to  see  that  the  race  is  still  in  the 
making,  not  made,  and  that  the  evolutionary 
theory  would  substitute  for  the  former  static 
conception  of  man  as  a  fallen  creature  the 
dynamic  conception  of  a  constructive  work, 
the  progressive  creation  of  a  spiritual  human- 
ity. Concerning  the  incarnation,  Dr.  Mead 
reg^ards  it  as  absurd  to  speak  of  "  the  eternal 
humanity  of  God."  Since  humanity  is  im- 
perfect, Deity  and  humanity  cannot  be  iden- 
tical in  nature.  Yet  they  are  moral  natures. 
Can  there,  then,  be  two  kmds  of  moral  nature 
not  the  same?  The  radical  mistake  in  this 
subject  is  conceiving  of  man  as  "  mere  man." 
But  whatever  dissent  at  these  and  other 
points  Dr.  Mead's  argument  may  elicit,  the 
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iremc  spirit  ptmd'ing  it  is  auspicious  for  the 
larger  ultimate  agreement  towanl  vhich 
Christian  thought  is  morii^  on. 
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tmmtoa—TiSmii  Hakam.    lUnstrated. 

WagnaUs  Co.,  New  V'jrk.    ff. 

This  great  work,  the  j^:..:  ;  -  :„ct  of  Jewish 
and  Christiaii  writers,  fuJly  sustains  its  early 
promise  as  it  nears  its  completion.  Among 
Its  most  important  subjects  are  Spinoza  (finely 
'  illustrated)  and  Saul  of  Tarsus,  men  sii^;u- 
larly  alike  both  in  their  worid-wide  pre-erai- 


riflT^^sT^  u'T^y   by  ax   and  pJo.  and 
S^<^^   *^.  **   helpful    to  the  hkier 

issue    somlr,!.^**'*'"  '"''«  tJus praccal 
hr^t;i^^m"°"*P*^"^*"«^    Coal  win 

somubng^maaland  as  to  make  -agMtogical 
agent  of  singular  capacityT'^    *Sox^<^ 

b  ^^S^'fl^^^'^  and  n.  their ta«d 
is  Nature  like  an  open  book." 

Professor    Shaler  "»^  "««- 

instructive 


concludes 


uu.j- —-^  "y".  .".u.t»_  wu,.,^„.uc  urc^ani-      .u=.uv«.uve   survey  with   a  plea  I 
nence  and  m  their  rejection  by  their  own     change  m  the  teachinir  of  nhv«^i 


people.  Upon  Spinoza  the  dubious  verdict 
is  here  pronounced  that  his  thought  "  must 
be  regarded  either  as  the  consummation  or 
as  the  evisceration  of  Jewish  philosophy." 
Saul,  or  Paul,  though  severely  censured,  is 
recognized  as  "  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
Divine  Providence  to  win  the  nations  for 
Israel's  God  of  righteousness."  The  articles 
on  Sarah  and  Solomon  exhibit  a  constant 
feature  of  this  work  in  presenting,  together 
with  the  critical  view,  the  curious  and  often 
grotesque  legends  with  which  rabbinical  lit- 
erature has  embroidered  the  Biblical  story. 
Other  noticeable  subjects  are  South  Africa,' 
where  Zionists  have  established  seventy-four 
societies;  Spain  with  its  bloody  rehearsals 
of  the  outrages  on  Jews  now  being  perpe- 
trated in  Russia ;  the  Synagogue,  to  which, 
with  illustrations,  twenty-four  pages  are  de- 
voted. Statistics  and  Stature  occupy  a  dozen 
pages  with  facts  and  figures  concerning  the 
Jewish  population.  Under  Suicide  a  fact 
for  which  no  explanation  is  advanced  is  that 
during  the  last  half-century  suicide  increased 
among  the  Jews  of  Western  Europe  "  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  among  the  Chris- 
tian population."  Biographical  articles  are 
numerous,  and  include  some  honored  names 
in  our  own  community. 

Man  and  the  Earth.  By  Nathaniel  South- 
gate  Shaler.  Fox,  Duffield  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Jl.50,  net.  (Postage,  10c.) 
Forecasts  are  valuable  when  made  by  a 
trained  observer  and  thinker  on  a  broad 
basis  of  fact.  It  is  not,  however,  mere 
prophecy  that  Professor  Shaler  is  concerned 
with,  but  rather  the  conduct  that  it  prompts 
to  for  the  conservation  of  man's  heritage  in 
the  earth.  The  earth  is  young  and  man  is 
young,  both  of  them  good  for  at  least  a  hun- 
dred million  years  to  come,  during  which  geol- 
ogy foresees  no  change  gp'eat  enou|;h  to  imperil 
our  race.  But  man  wastes  his  inheritance. 
Over  one-third  of  the  food-yielding  power  of 
the  Mediterranean  basin  is  gone.  Every- 
where a  reckless  exploitation  of  the  soil  goes 
on.  It  mu.st  ere  long  be  checked  by  rifjorous 
legal  control.    Esthetic  values  likewise  must 


his   emiiiaitly 
for  such  i 

S^  «f  !i^  a  Jielp  to  a  mor*  dutiful  conct^ 
?^nJl.i5'  ^T?'  ^""^  of  ""hire  as  to  b« 
conserved  and  beautified  for  our  succtssos 
in  Its  occupation. 

*'T^.°',..^k  J*™««  J«ctao»   (A).   By 

ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  |iJO,  net. 
It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  Dr.  Jacksoo 
passed  away.  It  is  time  to  remind  the  pre* 
ent  generation  of  its  debt  to  him  for  the  estab- 
lishment on  sound  foundations  of  the  medial 
learning  still  growing  to  more  and  more.  Dr. 
Jackson's  activity,  and  that  of  his  ancestws 
and  contemporary  relatives,  was  closely  con- 
nected at  many  points  with  the  development 
of  Harvard  and  the  history  of  Massachusetts, 
of  which  this  memoir  contains  many  interest- 
ing and  some  curious  details.  His  grand- 
mother, of  whom  a  portrait  is  presented,  *as 
the  "Dorothy  Q."  whom  Dr.  Holmes  has 
celebrated  in  verse.  Dr.  Jackson  himself  is 
commemorated  in  Dr.  Holmes's  poem  "The 
Morning  Visit."  "  He  is,"  said  Dr.  Green 
in  "  The  Memorial  History  of  Boston,"  "  per- 
haps the  most  conspicuous  medical  character 
in  the  history  of  Massachusetts." 

Micky.      By    Evelyn    Sharp.      Illustrated. 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.  $1J0. 
A  lively  and  amusing  story  about  an  Englisli 
boy  and  his  little  brother.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, more  likely  to  interest  older  people  who 
like  to  read  about  children  than  the  chUdren 
themselves. 

Normandy:  The  Sceneiy  and  Romance  of 
it*  Ancient  Town*.  By  Gordon  Hone.  llk<- 
trated.  £.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  Vcck.  SiJO, 
net. 

This  book  has  real  atmosphere.  It  is  chain- 
ing in  paper,  print,  and  illustration.  Its  text 
is  illuminative,  graphic,  and  sympathetic. 
Mr.  Home  has  produced  a  work  on  Nor 
mandy  to  appeal  to  every  one  who  has  ever 
visited  that  interesting  region. 

Novels  of  Heniy  Jamea  (The):  A  Staif. 

By  Elisabeth  Luther  Cary.    G.  P  Putnam's  Sob. 

New  York.    tl-2i. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  be»t 
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ritic  is  a  friend,  it  is  also  true  that  the  hig^h- 
5t  type  of  friendship  is  rare.  The  student 
f  Henry  James  who  writes  of  him  here  is 
n  avowed  friend,  yet  she  exercises  discrim- 
lation,  and  while  her  adverse  comments  are 
)  few  that  they  make  but  little  impression 
pon  the  reader,  yet  the  effect  is  one  distinctly 
1st  Accustomed  to  weigh  and  define,  a 
-ained  writer,  a  student  of  character  and 
terature.  Miss  Cary  is  well  equipped  for  her 
}ngenial  task.  She  describes  Henry  James 
i  French  in  his  methods,  but  possessed  of 
deep  and  subtle  conscientiousness  such  as 
le  French  never  knew,  controlled  by  relig- 
>n  in  the  large  meaning  of  the  word.  She 
efines  the  tendency  of  his  effort  to  be  this : 
To  come  by  unwearying  perception  at  the 
fe  of  the  soul,  and  to  render  this  with  an  art 
orthy  of  the  diflBcult,  the  well-nigh  impossi- 
le  subject"  He  may  show  a  lack  of  inti- 
lacy  with  the  good  brown  earth,  but  he  has 
iplored  the  dim  recesses  of  the  soul.  As  to 
)e  divisions  of  the  subject  selected  by  Miss 
ary  one  can  only  indicate  in  a  brief  notice  the 
:ope  of  her  study  and  stimulate  the  curios- 
y  of  the  reader.  Mr.  James  is  studied  in 
IS  representation  of  the  American  charac- 
t;  in  bis  feeling  for  the  exterior,  or  genius 
f  place ;  in  his  attitude  toward  the  question 
I  wealth  ;  and,  finally,  as  to  his  imagination 
nd  philosophy.  Under  the  former,  several 
dicious  bits  of  his  pungent,  quiet  wit  are 
iferred  to,  and  it  is  intimated  that  it  is  per- 
!ctly  possible  with  Mr.  James  to  miss  his 
hitosopby  of  life — not  to  see  the  wood  be- 
luse  of  tne  trees.  A  bibliographv  compiled 
y  Frederick  Allen  King  completes  a  re- 
larkably  interesting  and  well-rounded  piece 
I  contemporary  cnticism. 

Mtoral  Idea  (The).    By  James  Theodore 
InsUp,  MJV.    The  Hacmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

his  volume  of  lectures  to  theological  stu- 
snts  has  in  view  the  ministry  of  the  Angli- 
in  Giurch.    It  may  be  heartily  commended 
the  ministry  of  all  churches,  both  for  its 
sistence  on  the  culture  of  spiritual  life  and 
T  the  emphasis  it  puts  on  practical  details — 
)t  only  of  personal  conduct  but  also  of 
irochial  administration.    How  to  work  a 
Irish  is  a  matter  on  which  valuable  hints 
ay_  be  found  here  by  any  minister.    Noth- 
g  is  too  small  to  escape  Mr.  Inskip's  coun- 
lor  warning :  for  "  trifles  make  perfection," 
Ruskin  said.    He  is  a  zealous  Churchman, 
It  no  partisan,  and  is  more  concerned  for 
plied  than  for  theoretical  Christianity, 
imaiy  FacU  in  Religious  Thought.    By 
Alfred  Wesley  Wlshart.    The  University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  Chicago.   7Sc.,  net. 

0  greater  service  can  be  achieved  in  the 
ifinished,  one  might  almost  say  barely 
guiL  task  of  Christianizing  Christendom 
an  by  effecting  a  clear  and  a  generally 
cepted  discrimination  between  religion  and 

1  near  relatives,  often  wrongly  identified 
th  it — theology,  the  church,  the  Bible.  Mr. 
'ishart's  essays  speak  helpfully  to  this 
>int,  as  well  as  for  the  relations  of  religion 

things  more  vitally  identified  with  it — 


morality,  social  progress,  Christ  They  are 
well  adapted  by  their  brevity  and  simplicity 
to  the  need  of  the  average  man.  If  they  fall 
short  in  any  point,  it  is  in  not  recognizing 
the  essential  iaentity  of  religion  and  morality 
beneath  their  superficial  differences.  Moral- 
ity being  in  its  essence  a  life  of  aspiration 
toward  the  moral  ideal,  which  belongs  to  the 
realm  of  the  infinite,  and  religion  Ming  the 
general  attitude  of  life  toward  the  innnite, 
these  two  are  at  the  root  one.  The  point 
here  needing  emphasis  is  that  the  "merely 
moral  "  man  recognized  in  popular  speech  as 
such,  the  man  of  merely  conventional  moral- 
ity, is  not  thoroughly  and  really  moral. 

Problems  of  Philosophy  (The).  By  Harald 
Hfiflding.  Translated  by  Galen  M.  Fisher.  The 
Macniillan  Co.,  New  YorV     tl.SO. 

This  little  book  by  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished modern  thinkers  is  strong  meat  for 
beginners,  and  needs  the  expository  preface 
supplied  by  Professor  James.  To  digest  its 
condensed  thought,  conveyed  in  abstract  and 
technical  form,  this  will  be  serviceable  as 
pepsinf  even  to  some  who  are  not  babes  in 
philosophy.  Professor  H  off  ding  holds  with 
the'empincal  school  that  we  can  never  quite 
rationalize  our  experience;  that  when  our 
attempts  to  do  So  nave  gone  to  the  utmost, 
we  run  against  a  blind  remainder  which 
defies  rational  solution,  not  only  in  the  prob- 
lems of  consciousness,  knowledge,  and  being, 
but  also  in  those  of  ethics  and  religion.  As 
Professor  James  explains  him,  Professor 
Hoffding's  |;eneral  attitude  toward  idealistic 
philosopliy  IS  in  harmony  with  it  But  the 
standpoint  from  which  he  surveys  the  world 
of  experience  is  that  of  empirical  philosophy, 
which  ever  encounters  in  insoluble  problems 
what  he  terms  an  "  irrational "  element.  This, 
however,  is  because  the  world  is  yet  unfin- 
ished, struggling  toK'ard  completeness.  And 
so  his  final  word  is  a  word  of  reconciliation 
between  these  antagonistic  philosophies: 
"The  insolubility  of  the  problems  really  only 
means  that  .  .  .  new  honzons,  new  goals,  and 
new  tasks  always  rise  before  us." 

Risen  Sun  (The).    By  Baron   Suyematsu. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  «3,net. 
Baron  Suyematsu  is  the  son-in-law  of  Mar- 
quis Ito.  Together  with  Baron  Kaneko, 
Baron  Suyematsu  was  educated  by  the  vet- 
eran Japanese  statesman,  who  called  these 
disciples  "  ray  sons."  With  such  a  training, 
it  was  not  surprising  that  these  young  men 
took  high  position  in  Japan  and  were  sent  to 
England  and  America  as  unofficial  rei>re- 
sentatives  of  the  Japanese  Empire  during 
the  recent  war.  The  work  done  by  them 
was  of  vital  importance  to  their  country  and 
was  also  of  benefit  to  England  and  America. 
By  tongue  and  by  pen  they  gave  to  those  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact  and  to  the  peoples 
at  large  an  impression  of  Japan  both  new  and 
authoritative.  We  are  glad  that  Baron  Suye- 
matsu has  collected  in  this  volume  some  of 
the  articles  which  he  has  contributed  to  the 
magazines,  and  has  cleverly  entitled  the  book, 
not  "The  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun,"  but 
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"  The  Risen  Sun."  The  book  is  somewhat 
disjointed,  patently  showing  that  it  is  not  a 
unified  production.  But  its  text  is  alike 
interesting  and  valuable.  It  has  a  double 
appeal  to  the  reader  in  that  the  volume  is 
restf  ully  light  to  the  hand. 

Sermon  Briefs.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston.    (1,  net. 

From  a  large  quantity  of  such  material  the 
editors  have  selected  some  threescore  of  Mr. 
Beecher's  outlines  of  sermons  preached  most- 
ly in  1864-65.  They  are  arranged  in  three 
aivisions :  "  The  Summons  "  to  trie  Christian 
life,"  "  The  Warfare  "  of  the  Christian  life, 
and  "The  Great  Conunander."  The  out- 
line of  a  sermon  on  Daniel  iv.  27  in  eight 
small  pages  is  prefixed  in  facsimile.  Of 
course  these  "  briefs  "  take  first  rank  among 
volumes  of  "sermon  stuff."  Here  is  the 
gun  that  had  marvelous  eifect.  Yes,  an 
effect  that  depended,  and  will  ever  depend, 
on  "  the  man  behind  the  gun." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.  By  William 
B.  Boulton.  Illustrated.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.    *3,aet. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  appearance  of 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  biography  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  Since  the  appearance  of 
that  interesting  volume  another  and  less  in- 
teresting biography  of  the  great  painter  has 
appearra — Mr.  Boulton's.  In  saying  that  the 
present  volume  is  less  interesting  than  Sir 
Walter's  we  do  not  say  that  it  is  less  valu- 
able. More  people  probably  will  agree  with 
Mr.  Boulton's  critical  estimate  of  the  great 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  than  with 
Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  estimat:.  Mr.  Boulton 
puts  Sir  Joshua  about  where  most  admirers, 
and  especially  most  English  admirers,  have 
always  placed  him.  Sir  Walter,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  iconoclastic  in  suddenly  destroying 
some  of  the  idolatry  (as  he  would  probably 
call  it)  for  Sir  Joshua  with  which  most  of  us 
have  regarded  him  in  his  occupancy  of  any 
field  of  art  Hence  both  biographies  are 
necessary  to  one  who  would  have  an  all- 
round  view  of  Reynolds.  Sir  Walter's  book 
is  only  the  more  interesting  of  the  two  because 
it  is  less  conventional  and  more  original. 

Spiritual  Sanitjr  and  Other  Sermons.  By 
the  Rev.  Samuel  H.  Viririn,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The 
American  Tract  Society,  Boston.  ^1. 
Dr.  Virgnn,  now  pastor  emeritus  of  Pilgrim 
Congregational  Church  in  New  York,  has 
published  these  sermons  by  request  as  a 
memorial  of  his  long  ministry.  They  have  a 
rhetorical  glow,  ana  the  quickening  ring  that 
every  sermon  should  have.  The  title  fits  the 
whole  as  well  as  the  initial  discourse. 

Stork's  Nest.    By    J.    Breckenridge   Ellis. 

Illustrated.  Moffat,  Yard&  Co.,  New  York.  »1.50. 
A  tale  of  rough  life  in  northern  Mis.souri. 
The  plot  is  mysterious  enough  to  arouse 
curiosity,  yet  not  sufficiently  well  managed 
to  prevent  annoyance  to  the  reader.  The 
process  of  molding   Emmy,  the  woodland 


beauty,  into  a  "  Person  "  suitable  to  be  [«■ 
sentea  to  her  relatives  in  St  Louis,  is  otr 
fided  to  a  youth  who  seeks  health  io  tit 
woods.  He  becomes  one  of  a  strange  ct» 
pany,  in  which  figure  a  ghost,  a  weakHnigdci! 
Doy,  a  brutal  counterfeiter,  and  several  toca 
of  the  last  character.  Floods  and  duotn 
of  all  sorts  interfere  with  the  progress  ofiit 
romance,  but  love  is  triumphant  over  eril  2 
the  end — the  bad  people  die,  and  the  goo: 
live  happy  ever  after. 

Sunday-School    Problems.     By  Amos  t. 

Wells.  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Boston.  $1 
Many  teachers  in  Sunday-schools  naf  id 
these  suggestions  of  practical  rahje.  TVj 
are  not  m  every  respect  consistent  ln« 
part  of  the  book,  for  instance,  litenrycn* 
cism  of  the  Bible  is  dismissed  as  outsiktk 
sphere  of  the  Sunday-school ;  io  anotba  [«< 
a  method  of  teaching  is  advocated  vbici 
involves  the  use  of  Biblical  criticism.  Cv^ 
tainly  in  these  days  no  effective  coosiiln 
tion  of  "  Christian  evidences,"  such  »  » 
here  advocated,  can  dispense  with  the  ds 
of  evidences  supplied  by  modern  oitia 
scholarship.  There  is  little  in  the  book  s<f 
gestive  of  the  application  of  modem  ciho 
tional  methods  or  principles  to  Sunday^cbni 
teaching;  but  the  booK  displays  a  talin:< 
spirit 

Vision  and  Task.  By  George  Claite  Pea- 
Eaton  &  Mains,  New  York.  fi. 
This  is  a  collection  of  sermons  taisa" 
good.  Their  vision  is  clear,  and  the  osl  ■■ 
the  Christian  life,  both  personal  aod  xc- 
is  vigorously  pressed  upon  the  reader  ia^ 
adaptation  to  the  conoitions  of  the  Diodes 
world.  Such  discourses  as  "A  Lessee" 
the  Street,"  "Half  Miracles,"  -The  Wlr 
Man's  Portion,"  exhibit  also  a  feliciiw 
choice  of  both  titles  aod  texts. 


M.  E.  Francis  i^"* 
Loagmans,  Gnei  t  '■■ 


WUd    Wheat.     By 

Francis    Blundell). 

New  York.  *1.S0. 
Every  one  who  read  Mrs.  Bluodell's  i^ 
ful  book  of  short  stories  called  "IXo' 
Dear  "  will  be  glad  to  have  this  romiact* 
Dorsetshire  life  and  character.  It  has  rij 
of  passion  and  sorrow  in  it  than  mottoi^ 
romances,  but  is  all  the  stronger  for  '^' 
while  there  is  enough  of  the  humorous 
cheerful  to  balance  the  whole.  The 
story  is  sweet  and  wholesome. 

With    Nelson    in  Command.     9f  R"'* 
Leishton.  Illustrated.   Andrew  MdroK.  t 
England. 

On    Mr.   Leie;hton    seems    to  bare 
the  late  Mr.  Henty's  mantle  as  a  pon* 
of  historical  fiction  for  English  boys 
Nelson  centenary,  no  doubt,  governed 
choice  of  subject,  but  Nelson  has  i'»J 
been  and  always  will  be  a  stirring  nxi  ^ 


boys  thoroughly  enjoy. 
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The  Narrower  Platfonn? 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

The  Outlook  deems  the  Inter-Church  Fed- 
eration representing  evangelical  denomina- 
tions "  narrow  "  because  it  does  not  include 
the  ITnitarians.  Would  it  not  be  narrower 
if  it  did  admit  them?  Two  cannot  walk 
together  unless  they  are  agreed.  Two  ele- 
ments can  work  together  only  on  those  things 
on  which  they  agree.  The  wider  the  diver- 
sity of  sects,  the  narrower  the  platform  on 
which  they  can  agree  and  the  work  which 
diey  jointly  prosecute.  It  is  not  prejudice, 
but  reason,  that  limits. 

'  If  Unitarians  were  combined  with  the 
evangelicals,  all  distinctively  evangelical  con- 
victions would  be  tabooea;  all  evangelical 
work  would  be  beyond  the  scojje  of  the  Fed- 
eration, and  it  woiud  be  practically  narrowed 
to  the  positive  side  of  Unitarianism  so  far  as 
it  is  accepted  by  evangelical  churches.  A 
few  thousand  non-evangelicals  would  narrow 
the  platform  of  twenty  million  evangelicals. 

Tne  Outlook  surely  would  not  narrow  the 
aim  of  the  Federation  to  "civic  improve- 
ment" If  that  were  its  only  object,  it  would 
still  be  a  narrow  plan  to  limit  membership  to 
any  denomination  whatever.  All  good  citi- 
tens  should  be  eligible,  whether  religious  or 
Dot.  If  the  Federation  had  an  ethical  aim 
only,  it  could  include  Unitarians;  it  could 
also  include  all  ethicists,  whether  Christian 
DT  atheist  But  having  a  broader  purpose, 
to  unite  a  thousand  evangelical  agencies,  it 
irould  be  a  fatal  narrowing  of  its  work  to 
include  those  who  have  only  partial  sympa- 
:hy  with  its  aims.     John  B.  Donaldson. 

Davenport,  Iowa. 

[Conversely,  the  narrower  the  diversity  of 
tects,  the  wiaer  the  platform  on  which  they 
an  agree.  This  is  really  an  argument 
igainst  federation.  If  there  is  to  be  federa- 
lon  at  all,  it  can  consistently  demand  no 
>ther  test  than  that  which  Jesus  set  before 
lis  disciples.  We  do  not  find  in  the  history 
if  the  early  Church  that  that  test  narrowed 
he  cO'Operative  actirities  of  his  followers. — 
The  Editors.] 

Assessing  OfBce-Holdera 
^o  ttu  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 
The  article  by  Mr.  Carr,  in  your  issue  of 
November  4,  upon  "  Campaign  Funds  and 
Campaign  Scandals,"  is  timely  and  sug|;est- 
^e,  but  its  effectiveness  must  be  in  direct 
roportion  to  its  truthfulness;  not  truthful- 
ess  of  intention,  which,  of  course,  is  admitted, 
>ut  of  fact  He  says,  "  But  a  far  graver 
buse,  that  has  become  a  National  scandal, 
>  the  assessment  of  office-holders."  Both 
is  argument  and  his  citations  of  cases  leads 
ne  to  believe  that  he  has  especially  in  mind 
le  assessment  of  Federal  office-holders.  Of 
ourse  the  assessment  must  eventuat"  in  the 
elivery  of  the  goods,  of  the  money,  or  else 


the  complaint  would  be  a  vain  thing;.  Con- 
cede that  in  years  gone  by,  before  the  idea 
of  Civil  Service  Reform  became  a  fact, 
assessments  were  made  and  enforced  a^nst 
office-holders,  is  it  a  fact  that  how  it  is  a 
National  scandal  ? 

Being  connected  with  a  Bureau  of  the 
Government  in  which  there  are  some  three 
hundred  clerks,  from  nearly  all  the  States  of 
the  Nation,  I  thoJght  I  would  test  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Carr,  and  see  how  many 
clerks  were  assessed  in  any  way,  direcdy  or 
indirectly,  personally  or  by  letter,  and  found 
that  not  over  twenty  had  in  any  manner  been 
approached  upon  the  subject  before  or  after 
the  last  election.  I  found  none  who  had 
responded  to  the  requests  which  were  made. 

In  the  past  ten  years  there  had  occasion- 
ally been  solicitations,  but  in  very  few  cases 
had  there  been  responses  to  those  solicita- 
tions. A  few  years  ago  a  committee  from 
Ohio  had  flooded  the  Bureau  with  requests  ■ 
for  contributions,  but  there  were  but  lew  if 
any  responses.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  this  Bureau  is  exceptional  in  its 
exemptions  from  assessments ;  and  if  that  is 
true,  then  it  would  seem  that  out  of  a  possible 
twenty-four  thousand  clerks  here  in  Washing- 
ton not  over  sixteen  hundred  were  assessed, 
and  there  is  no  proof  that  very  many  of  those 
responded  to  the  call.  Of  course  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  office-holders  outside  of  the 
Capital,  but  it  would  appear  that  the  facts 
upon  which  the  wholesale  statement*  was 
made  by  Mr.  Carr  are  not  of  a  very  substan- 
tial character  if  they  are  not  other  than  those 
which  I  have  cited.  It  is  not  my  thought  to 
minimize  the  wrong  of  assessments  or  hold- 
ing up  office-holders,  but  simply  to  correct  a 
wrong  impression  as  to  what  Civil  Service 
Reform  is  doing  for  the  people ;  it  does  pro- 
tect the  clerks,  and  they  are  not  being  system- 
atically "  held  up,"  as  they  were  when  the 
spoils  system  was  in  operation. 

Edward  P.  Seeds. 

The  South  and  Sectionalism 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  your  issue  of  October  28  you  spoke  of 
the  visit  of  the  President  to  the  South,  and 
said  that "  sectionalism  has  been  the  greatest 
enemy  the  South  has  ever  had."  Then,  that 
"  its  disappearance  from  Southern  [wHtics 
will  mean  an  immense  gain  of  influence  for 
the  South  in  the  councils  of  the  Nation."  It 
strikes  me  that  you  think  the  South  was  to 
blame  for  sectionalism.  You  know  that  the 
other  sections  of  the  country  made  political 
war  on  the  South  from  1850  to  1860,  and  real 
war  with  guns  on  the  South  from  1861  to 
1865.  The  people  who  sold  us  the  slaves 
taught  their  children  that  we  were  wicked  to 
keep  what  they  sold  us.  That  was  section- 
alism. After  the  war  the  South  was  treated 
as  only  Ireland,  Poland, and"  the  Low  Coun- 
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tries"  have  been  treated  since  that  awful 
raid  of  Joshua's  up  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
That  was  sectionalism.  Such  men  as  T-homRS 
Wentworth  Higzinson  played'  Hii  part  of 
Simon  Girty,  ana  tried  to  induce  negroes  to 
kill  Southern  people.  To-day  in  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  there  is  no  man  who  is  a 
Southerner.  In  the  Executive  Department  at 
Washin^on  there  is  no  Southern  man  hold- 
ing any  important  position.  No  Southerner 
is  an  Ambassador  to  any  foreign  country. 
No  Southerner  is  a  Minister  to  any  forei^ 
land.  Even  the  man  with  negro  blood  in 
him  who  is  to  be  sent  to  Hayti  is  chosen  from 
a  Northern  State.  Not  one  of  the  great 
consulates  is  given  to  a  Southerner.  The 
Southerner  is  excluded  from  all  participation 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
as  rigidly  as  is  the  Indian.  Then  talk  about 
sectionalism  being  our  fault  I  In  all  his 
Southern  trip  the  President  did  not  need  a 
guard.  There  was  never  an  approach  of 
rudeness  toward  him.  Does  that  argue  any 
sectionalism  on  our  part?  Sectionalism  is 
dying,  and  the  Soutn  rejoices  in  it.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  will  do  away  once  for  all  with  the 
sectionalism  thrust  at  us  so  constantly  and 
ostentatiously.  The  South  wants  no  section- 
alism, has  never  wanted  it,  and  has  been  try- 
ing to  destroy  it  for  the  past  forty  years  very 
earnestly.  Archie  Hood. 

AliceyiHe,  Alabama. 


The  Jacob  A.  RUa  Neighborhood  Settlement 
Once  more  we  come  pleading  the  cause  of 
the  mothers  and  the  children  in  Henry  Street 
with  their  friends.  A  year  has  gone  by— to 
some  of  us  the  brightest,  to  some  the  heaviest 
of  all  the  years.  That  is  as  God  disposes: 
we  can  but  do  our  little  best  as  he  gives  us 
to  see  the  light.  Standing  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  new  year,  we  have  asked  one  another 
the  old  question,  Did  it  pay?  And  there 
was  not  one  of  us  from  whom  did  not  come 
the  hearty  response.  Yes,  it  did. 

It  has  paid.  It  means  little  or  much,  as 
you  look  at  it,  that  our  house  was  home,  for 
a  season  at  least,  for  over  sixtyone  hundred 
women,  children,  and  men  during  the  year, 
representing  nearly  thirteen  hundred  different 
families ;  or  that  through  the  loving  pfts  of 
our  friends  we  made  a  merry  Christmas  in  a 
host  of  homes  where  the  festival  had  brought 
no  cheer  before.  To  me  that  always  means 
more  than  most  of  the  rest.  The  long  winter 
is  so  much  easier  to  get  over  if  Christmas 
is  warm  and  happy,  as  it  should  ever  be. 
It  tells  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  house 
to  have  the  workers  bear  witness  that  the 
boys'  and  young  men's  clubs  have  doubled 


in  stren^  and  numbers;') 
work  with  the  mothers  and  gi| 
coming  as  full  of  promise  as  u»i, 
itS^.  We  hive  none  oi  ftr 
hoarding  of  precious  pennies 
garten  children  last  fall  that 
a  Thanksgiving  dinner  for  a",,  .,  -.  , 
near  by,  and  their  pride  in  4N^>i4adta£t| 
chicken  which  they  kept  with  them'  aH  that 
day  in  the  class.  There  were  a  few  poucts 
left  over,  and  a  committee  of  the  toti  wai 
chosen  to  buy  potatoes  at  the-grocery  ■cross 
the  street,  to  go  with  the  dinner.  Tbevbolt 
kindergarten  had  reserved  seats  at  tewin- 
dow  watching  them  bargain  and  retuiiivitii 
their  cargo.  No  dinner  of  their  oww  did 
they  ever  enjoy  as  they  did  the  one  the^foor 
old  lady  "  ate  alone  in  her  tenement. 

When  the  young  girl  upon  whom  Mtcb- 
ful  eyes  had.  long  been  turned  devebpcd 
the  dreaded  cough — three  of  her  IW^ 
were  under-  the  sod,  and  a  brothtf  M|M 
sent  to  Colorado  in  time,  giving  him  sM  tte 
money  she  had  saved — her  fellow-worl4ni*i 
the  bookbinding,  all  girls  as  poor  as  ih^  got 
together  half  the  money  for  the  tidK  u 
Denver  and  brought  it  to  us  with  the  caaboa 
that  she  must  never  know, "  for  then  sbeiNMdd 
g^  to  work  before  she  should,  to  pay  us  kack, 
and  we  are  ontv  too  glad  to  help."  fbest 
are  the  things  tnat  make  our  wonc  a  iof ,  to 
they  tell  us  that  we  are  reachii^  tbe1|BrtL| 
All  the  rest  is  good,  but  that  is  best  Vi&- 
out  it  we  might  not  say  so  confideii0J|*]t! 
did  pay." 

We  had  our  happ;^  summer  at  Twin  lAsij 
and  now  the  winter  is  here,  with  its  dsBial 
for  fuel  and  for  money  to  keep  the  IwM 
going  these  six  months  and  more.  We  Btel 
workers,  too.  Also,  we  need  fifteen  limit  ii4 
dollars  right  now,  that  we  may  keep  Ovist 
mas  under  a  root  without  a  mortage  on  it 
A  couple  of  months  ago  we  startra  to  raM 
the  thirty  thousand  dollars  that  is  our  beavj 
burden,  as  a  memorial  to  m v  wife,  so  that  ka 
sweet  name  may  ever  be  linked  with  the  woA 
of  which  she  was  the  inspiration.  Already  Bi 
thousand  dollars  has  been  subscribed,  mit 
Carnegie  has  promised  the  last  five  thoueairf 
dollars,  and  a  good  friend  will  put  the  faoMl 
in  such  thorough  repair  when  the  debt  '■ 
taken  off  that  we  shall  not  have  any  oodty 
from  that  source  for  years.  So  we  ask  o» 
friends  for  an  extra  Christmas  contributieik' 
since  the  money  has  all  to  be  raised  bcfoR 
New  Year  to  make  this  promise  avaikkk 
Will  you  not  send  your  gifts  to  48  Hctff 
Street,  addressed  to  "  Clara  Field,  TiB* 
urer,"  and  so  help  us  put  the  work  on  a  ioi* 
ing  where  it  will  stay  put  for  good  and  aB ' 
Jacob  A.  Rus,  PresideBt. 
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on  the  tree;  then  Kcxlak  pictures  of  the  tree; 
pictures  of  the  baby,  of  grandmother,  of  the 
Christmas  house  party— all  help  to  keep  green 
the  Christmas  memories. 

Kodaks,  $5  to  $108.     Brownies,  $1    to  $9. 
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In  spite  of  the  dismal 
itoKii.?^»nLn.nt  predictions  of  the  Con- 
servatives and  the 
somewhat  timid  hopes  of  many  Liberals, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has 
oilganized  a  Ministry  of  unusual  strength. 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  will  have  charge 
of  foreign  affairs,  is  a  distinctly  strong 
man  in  English  public  life,  a  vigoroiis, 
independent,  and  practical  statesman  of 
high  character.  Mr.  Morley,  Secretary 
for  India,  is  one  of  the  foremost  Eng- 
lishmen of  his  time,  and  his  presence  in 
any  Government  would  give  it  distinc- 
tion. Mr.  James  Bryce,  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  needs  no  introduction  to 
Americans,  by  whom  he  is  quite  as  well 
known  and  quite  as  highly  esteemed  as 
by  Englishnaen.  The  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  Irelandj(^§,pffice  does  not  carry  with 
it  a  Cabinet  seat)  again  falls  to  the  capa- 
ble and  experienced  hands  of  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen.  Mr.  H.  H.  Asquith,  who 
takes  the  position  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Elxchequer,  and  Mr.  Richard  Burdon 
Haldane,  who  becomes  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  are  public  men  of  great  weight 
it»  the  judgment  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  their  presence,  together  with  that  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  emphasizes  the  Prime 
Minister's  announcement,  as  reported  in 
another  paragraph,  that  Home  Rule  will 
not  be  given  a  prominent  place  in  th  2  pro- 
grramme  of  the  new  Ministry.  Mr.  Her- 
bert Gladstone,  the  son  of  William  Ewart 
Gladstone,  and  lately  the  Liberal  "whip," 
becomes  the  new  Home  Secretary,  and 
Baron  Tweedmouth  the  new  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Earl  of 
Elgin  has  been  made  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  Sir  Robert  Reid  succeeds  to  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor.  The 
appointment  of  Mr.  John  Bums  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board 
marks  the  entrance  of  the  working  class 
into  the  higher  councils  of  the  Govern- 
ment; for  Mr.  Bums,  rising  from  the 


position  of  a  workingman,  now  fakes 
his  seat  with  the  foremost  statesmen  of 
England,  with  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year, 
the  first  man  of  his  class  to  hold  that 
position,  and  the  first  Radical  of  his 
temper  who  has  ever  had  a  seat  at  the 
Cabinet  board.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  puts  another  trained 
man  at  the  service  of  the  party,  and 
will  give  the  Cabinet  additional  interest 
to  Americans,  who  have  always  enjoyed 
the  literary  flavor  of  his  work  as  a  writer. 
On  Monday  of  this  week,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Privy  Council,  the  Liberal  Minis- 
ters were  formally  installed  in  office. 
In  a  certain  sense,  the  new  Ministry 
may  be  perhaps  regarded  as  a  compro- 
mise Ministry,  but  a  compromise  for 
efficient  action.  It  includes  strong  men 
who  are  likely  to  put  aside  their  differ- 
ences and  to  postpone  the  question  on 
which  they  cannot  agree  for  the  sake  of 
fighting  a  decisive  battle  on  a  principle 
on  which  they  are  agreed.  Liberals, 
whether  of  radical  or  conservative  mind 
on  m'ost  questions,  and,  on  the  Irish 
question,  whether  followers  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone or  Lord  Rosebery.  are  agreed  that, 
for  the  time  being,  the  issue  before  Eng- 
land is  the  question  of  free  trade.  On 
that  question  the  Cabinet  is  a  unit.  The 
policy  of  the  Conservatives  will  be  to 
confuse  the  issues  in  the  coming  election ; 
the  policy  of  the  Liberals,  to  make  but 
one  issue,  and  that  the  issue  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  forced  on  the  country. 


Last  week  at  Dublin  the 
Home*Ruie  Convention  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tionalist party  took  place. 
Its  leader,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  plainly 
warned  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
that  the  Irish  voters  were  as  much  set 
on  legislative  severance  from  England 
as  they  were  in  Pamell's  day.  He 
pressed    relentlessly   upon    the    Prime 
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Minister  the  question, "  Will  you,  or  will 
you  not,  move  for  Home  Rule  ?"  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  moved  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  a  practical  ultimatum 
to  the  British  Prime  Minister.  It  is 
anticipated  that  in  the  coming  elections 
neither  the  Conservatives  nor  the  Liberals 
will  win  a  clear  majority.  The  Irish 
party  will  therefore  hold  the  balance  of 
power.  Despite  Lord  Dunraven's  astute 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Redmond  and  the 
Conservative  Cabinet's  great  scheme  of 
land  purchase,  the  Irish  may  think — it 
would  seem  unnatural  if  they  did  not — 
that  they  have  more  politically  and  eco- 
nomically to  gain  from  the  Liberals  than 
from  the  Conservatives.  With  the  aid  of 
Irish  votes,  then.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  might  seat  his  Government 
and  control  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
the  price  must  be  paid — ^the  introduction 
and  passage  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  Con- 
cerning this  the  London  "Spectator," 
a  Unionist  organ  but  a  supporter  of  the 
incoming  Government,  says,  in  an  evi- 
dently inspired  paragraph : 

The  new  Cabinet,  if  it  commands  a  major- 
ity in  the  next  Parliament,  has  no  intention 
to  introduce  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  It  will  not 
even  appeal  to  the  country  for  a  mandate  to 
endow  Ireland  with  a  separate  legislature. 
The  essential  issue  to  be  placed  before  the 
electors  will  be  the  maintenance  of  free  trade, 
and  the  Opposition  will  have  no  excuse  to 
evade  that  question  or  to  pretend  that  the 
Home  Rule  issue  has  taken  its  place.  ^ 

Thus  does  the  new  leader  bravely  and 
succinctly  define  his  policy  and  answer 
the  ultimatum  of  the  Dublin  Irish  Na- 
tionalist Convention  demanding  Home 
Kule.  But  this  has  not  satisfied  his 
critics.  Speaking  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain charged  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  with  the  intention  to  give 
Ireland  "  Home  Rule  by  installments," 
with  having  made  a  bargain  with  Mr. 
Redmond  along  these  lines,  and  asked 
"  what  would  be  thought  when  a  British 
Premier  took  his  orders  from  his  coun- 
try's enemies  and  when  he  used  his  hig^ 
position  to  undermine  the  constitution 
which  he  was  there  to  support."  Speak- 
ing at  Manchester,  Mr.  Balfour,  now 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  also  criti- 
cised the  Liberals  for  attempting  to 
avoid  making  Home  Rule  the  leading 
issue  in  the  coming  campaign.    Whether 


they  were  ashamed  of  it  or  not,  he  added. 
Home  Rulers  they  were  and  Home 
Rulers  they  would  remain.  Mr.  Balfour 
plainly  indicated  that  the  Unionist  at- 
tack would  be  centered  on  the  Liberals' 
Home  Rule  record,  while  the  Conserv- 
atives wotdd  use  their  own  record  on 
home,  foreign,  and  colonial  policies  as 
their  bulwark  of  defense. .  He  thus  clev- 
erly divides  English  political  parties 
into  Unionists  and  Separatists ;  he  had 
already  forced  his  opponent  into  a  de- 
fensive position  on  the  question  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union.  Whether 
or  not  Sir  Henry  has  promised  some 
sort  of  concession  from  the  Liberals  in 
the  nature  of  a  stepping-stone  to  Home 
Rule  cannot  yet  be  stated.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  can  even  now  be  defi- 
nitely stated  is  that  unless  Sir  Henry  has 
secured  some  promise  from  Mr.  Red-. 
mond,  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
ever  presented  to  a  British  Prime  Minister 
must  now  be  faced.  However  the  elec- 
tions result  as  to  British  fiscal  policy,  they 
will  not  do  away  with  the  horns  of  the  Lib- 
erals' dilemma ;  either  the  Liberals  must 
grant  ultimate  Home  Rule  and  split  their 
party,  or  they  must  refuse  it  and  be  turned 
out  of  office  by  a  hostile  Irish  vote.  The 
contemplation  of  this  balance  of  power 
was  a  sufficient  cause  to  account  for  all 
the  cocksureness  and  unwonted  placid- 
ity evident  in  the  Irish  Nationalist  Con- 
vention at  Dublin  last  week. 


Lord  cunon  «.d  Some  time  ago  a  criticism 
tb«  Native  appeared  in  the  American 
indun  Christunt  prggs  to  the  eflfect  that 
Lord  Curzon,  Viceroy  of  India,  had  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  hinted  that  Chris- 
tianity was  not  altogether  a  preferable 
religion  to  that  of  Mohammedanism. 
This  was  incidental  to  a  discussion  of 
certain  disabilities  of  which  the  native 
Christians  complained.  The  Outlook 
has  now  received  a  letter  from  Lord 
Curzon  which  shows  how  incorrectly  he 
was  reported.  The  speech  to  which 
allusion  was  made  was  delivered  in 
Madras  some  time  ago.  .During  the 
course  of  that  address  Lord  Curzon 
frankly  discussed  certain  complaints. 
The  first  of  these  was  that  the  native 
Christians  were  inadequately  represented 
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in  the  higher  nuiks  of  die  public  service. 
As  the  same  complaint  had  been  made 
to  the  Viceroy  by  the  Mohammedans 
and  Eurasians,  he  asked  whether  it  were 
possible  to  satisfy  each  of  the  three  de- 
mands by  taking  steps  that  could  not 
admit  of  any  other  interpretation  than 
that  of  special  privilege.  The  next  griev- 
ance arose  from  the  inequality  in  the 
incidence  and  the  administration  of  the 
succession  duties,  which  operated  harshly 
upon  native  Christians,  as  compared 
with  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  or  the 
disciples  of  other  religions.  Thirdly, 
the  native  Christians  complained  of  the 
delay  which  took  place  in  the  dissolution 
of  marriage  between  a  Christian  convert 
and  a  Hindu  spouse,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  compulsory  adjournment  for 
a  year  after  the  case  had  reached  the 
courts.  Fourthly,  the  Roman  Catholics 
qtecially  asked  for  a  recognition  of  their 
canonical  process  in  cases  where  a 
Christian  convert  seeks  to  be  freed  from 
his  Hindu  wife — but  the  Viceroy  held 
that  there  was  no  special  ground  for  this 
special  treatment.  Finally,  there  were 
allied  civil, disabilities.  Lord  Curzon 
redeemed  his  promise  to  remove  certain 
of  these  disabilities,  and  passed  an  act 
shortly  after  making  his  address,  amid 
the  plaudits  and  gratitude  of  the  entire 
community.  The  outgoing  Viceroy  has 
earnestly  insisted  on  fair  play  to  all  sides. 
It  will  be  a  misfortune  to  the  native 
Christian  as  it  is  to  those  of  all  other 
religions  in  India  if  Lord  Curzon's  high 
level  of  excellence  in  office  be  not  main- 
tained in  the  great  peninsula.  He  has 
had  no  sincerer  friends  than  the  Chris- 
tian— especially  the  Roman  Catholic — 
deigy  and  missionaries,  from  many  of 
whom  he  received  warm  tributes  of 
respect  and  affection  in  view  of  his 
departure. 

Last  week  the  Rus- 

indu.S?;?^»bi..  sian  Government  ap- 
parently maugurated 
a  new  policy  regarding  the  present 
industrial  troubles.  It  arrested  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Central  Labor  Committee, 
the  President  of  the  Printers'  Union, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  labor  and 
Socialist  leaders.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Central  Labor  Committee  is  a  man 


called  Krustalev,  though  that  is  not 
his  right  name.  He  displayed  unmis- 
takable genius  in  organizing  the  recent 
industrial  and  political  strikes,  and  by 
these  he  has  literally  terrorized  the 
Government.  Krustalev  was  arrested 
doubtless  because  the  Government  real- 
izes that  greater  struggles  with  the  work- 
men and  the  Socialist  organizations  are 
impending,  and  because  it  would  precipi- 
tate matters  by  challenging  the  labor 
organizations  before  they  are  fully  pre- 
pared for  another  general  strike.  The 
Government's  action  was  upheld  by  the 
St.  Petersburg  m^ufacturers ;  on  Sun- 
day of  this  week  they  passed  a  resolution 
in  favor  of  prosecuting  the  labor  agita- 
tors to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.  Con- 
stitutionalists, Moderates,  and  Liberals, 
however,  declare  that  such  a  policy 
would  be  suicidal ;  it  would  provoke  the 
Socialists  and  revolutionaries  to  despera- 
tion; there  would  be  not  only  another 
general  strike,  but  a  far  bloodier  con- 
flict than  that  which  has  already  oc- 
curred. While  the  Government  thus  acted 
sternly  in  one  direction,  in  another  its 
action  had  seemed  more  conciliatory. 
Though  it  had  prohibited  its  employees 
from  joining  anti-Government  organiza- 
tions, pointing  out  that  restriction  of 
political  activity  was  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  it  consented 
last  week  to  cancel  its  dismissals  of 
postal  and  teleg^'aph  employees.  The 
employees  were  dismissed  because  they 
had  formed  a  union,  the  avowed  object 
of  which  was  to  compel  the  convocation 
of  a  Constituent  Assembly ;  the  members 
of  the  union  had  pledged  themselves  to 
contribute  a  large  percentage  of  their 
salaries  to  the  strike  fund.  The  Gov- 
ernment's practical  surrender  was  forced 
by  a  three  days'  stoppage  of  the  Russian 
postal  and  telegn'^ph  system  last  week, 
which  really  endangered  the  life  of  the 
State.  The  Government  gave  further 
evidence  of  a  conciliatory  desire  by  pub- 
lishing rules  for  compensation  in  case  of 
disablement  and  for  pensions  to  widows. 
Thus  the  postal  employees,  who  had 
been  without  salaries  for  five  weeks,  are 
now  mostly  returning  to  work ;  the  tele- 
graph offices,  however,  are  still  lament- 
ably undermanned.  The  industrial  peril, 
as  well  as  the  danger  of  agrarian  unrest, 
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is  increased  by  the  army  mutinies  in 
many  parts  of  Russia  which  are  now 
taking  place ;  aside  from  the  temper  of 
the  soldiers,  the  local  authorities  are 
practically  unable  longer  to  protect  the 
landed  estates,  both  owing  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  troops  and  the  brutality  of 
their  commanders.  The  killing  of  an 
ex-Minister  of  War  last  week  accentu- 
ates the  last-named  element.  He  had 
been  sent  to  "  pacify  "  the  province  of 
Saratov.  In  the  opinion  of  many  Rus- 
sians, however,  the  wholesale  knouting 
of  the  villagers,  and  the  nameless  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  drunken  Cossacks 
upon  women  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
man  sent  by  a  well-intentioned  Czar  to 
bring  peace  to  the  peasants,  justify  the 
deed. 

Th.  8.p«.tion       Last  week,  by  the  im- 
of  Church  and  State   pressive    majority  of 
in  Franco  79  in  a  total  vote  of 

283,  the  bill  providing  for  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  France  was  passed 
by  the  French  Senate.  The  lai:ge  majority 
was  forecast  when  it  was  seen  that 
some  of  the  clauses,  which  had  given  rise 
to  vexatious  and  acrimonious  debates  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  were  adopted 
by  a  practically  unanimous  vote.  The 
bill  is  now  law.  It  is  by  far  the  longest 
step  in  the  direction  of  religious  emanci- 
pation taken  by  the  present  Republic. 
It  destroys  the  historic  Concordat  en- 
tered into  by  Napoleon  I.  and  Pius  VII. 
But  it  does  not  separate  Church  and 
State  as  they  are  separated  in  this  coun- 
try. Though  by  the  new  law  the  French 
Government  will  save  a  huge  amount 
annually,  it  must  still  spend  millions  of 
dollars  a  year  for  the  support  of  churches 
and  clergy,  though,  as  time  passes  and 
the  present  clergy  die,  the  appropriation 
for  their  maintenance  will  gradually 
shrink  and  finally  disappear.  The  Gov- 
ernment must  still  make  appropriations 
for  a  public  worship  budget,  but  it  will 
do  this  in  return  for  compliance  with  its 
own  provisions,  first,  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  church  properties  shall  be  held 
and  administered;  secondly,  as  to  the  reg- 
ulation by  which  the  individual  churches 
shall  receive  financial  support  only  from 
the  department,  or  county,  in  which  they 
are  situated  (aprovision  which  works  with 


special  harshness  as  regards  Protestant 
parishes);  and,  thirdly,  as  to  implicit 
obedience  by  the  churcbes  to  their  heads 
in  ritual,  doctrine,  and  discipline ;  in  the 
contrary  event  the  Government  will  not 
authorize  their  existence.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  more  than  offset  these  restric- 
tions, the  law  puts  an  end  to  the  mingling 
of  political  and  ecclesiastical  intrigues 
and  scandals,  such  as  those  of  certain 
monastic  orders  which  were  threatening 
the  very  existence  of  the  Republic,  scan- 
dals disavowed  and  spumed  by  the  best 
Roman  Catholics,  who  welcome  the  new 
law  as  affording  their  Church  a  chance  to 
be  really  a  spiritual  force;  freed  from 
undue  connection  with  the  State.  Thus, 
if  individual  churches  will  not  be  exactly 
free,  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  State 
in  France  has  certainly  approached  meas- 
urably nearer  to  Cavour's  ideal,  "  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State." 

The  urgent  request  of  the 
i5S,«^"on    President    and     Secretary 

Taft  for  an  immediate  ap- 
propriation by  Congress  tO;  supply  the 
needs  at  Panama  has  been  met,  in  part 
at  least,  by  the  passage  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  a  bill  appropriating 
$11,000,000.  This  is  a  reduction  by 
$5,000,000  from  the  amount  considered 
necessary  by  Mr.  Taft  for  actual  emer- 
gencies, but  is  a  comproYnise  between 
the  advocates  of  the  original  bill  and 
the  opposition,  aided  by  some  Republi- 
cans, which  wished  to  fix  the  sum  at 
$7,000,000.  The  final  vote  stood  137 
to  121.  Of  course  the  bill  may  be 
amended  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  end 
the  two  bodies  may  have  to  adjust  the 
matter  by  compromise ;  but  it  is  thought 
that  there  will  be,  as  certainly  there 
should  be,  no  long  delay.  It  was  quite 
generally  the  sentiment  of  the  House 
that  hereafter  Congress  shall  not  be 
called  upon  to  make  appropriations  for 
the  Canal  except  upon  presentation  of 
detailed  estimates  of  expenditure  as  well 
as  detailed  reports  of  money  spent.  This 
is  perfectly  just,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Adminis- 
tration would  do  otherwise.  The  pres- 
ent emergency,  however,  is  a  very  real 
one,  and   the   financial  conditions  are 
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such  as  are  not  likely  to  occur  again. 
It  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  absiu'd 
criticisms  of  those  wonderful  statisticians 
who  have  been  trying  to  show  that  the 
amount  already  spent  upon  the  Canal  is 
excessive  in  comparison  with  the  total 
to  be  spent,  that  the  sums  just  expended 
include  the  payment  of  $40,000,000  to 
the  French  Company,  the  payment  of 
many  millions  to  Panama,  the  purchase 
of  machinery  and  plants  necessary  to 
have  before  the  work  is  fairly  started, 
the  establishment  of  houses  and  hospi- 
tals, the  laying  of  new  railways,  and  the 
sanitary  and  police  reforms  on  the  Isth- 
mus. As  to  the  method  of  raising  the 
money  now  appropriated,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  its  being  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  bonds,  and  a  vehement  attack  by  the 
leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House, 
Mr.  Williams,  on  the  policy  of  borrowing 
money  while  the  Government  maintained 
$55,000,000  in  National  banks  on  deposit 
without  interest,  was  not  successful. 


Probably  the  most 

R.nw";-£?r'^e;lt..«  important  feature 
of  the  annual  re- 
port of  Attorney-General  Moody  is  his 
capital  comment  upon  the  railway  rate 
problem,  to  which  he  devotes  a  large 
part  of  his  report.  According  to  the 
present  Elkins  Act  to  prevent  rebates, 
oiTenses  are  punishable  only  by  fine. 
The  Attorney-General  recommends  the 
amendment  of  the  act  so  as  to  add  as 
an  alternative  the  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment He  declares  that  appropriate 
action  has  been  taken  in  all  cases  in 
which  evidence  has  been  furnished  to 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Of  course 
the  Department  cannot  proceed  upon 
rumor  or  upon  any  basis  except  that  of 
evidence.  Mr.  Moody  says  that  railway 
officials  have  in  general  assured  him  of 
their  willingness  to  aid  the  Department 
in  every  way  in  enforcing  the  law,  but 
have  declined  to  render  the  only  assist- 
ance that  would  be  of  the  slightest  value, 
namely,  the  furnishing  of  evidence  prov- 
ing the  offense : 

The  cases  i  n  which  evidence  has  been  or  will 
be  obtained  are  occasional  and  exceptional, 
and  unless  we  are  content  to  allow  the  evil 
of  the  discriminatory  practice  by  common 
carriers  to  continue,  with  now  and  then  the 


punishment  of  a  detected  crime,  some  remedy 
which  reaches  deeper  than  any  law  now  upon 
the  statute-book  must  be  found. 

Such  a  remedy  might  be  found  if  the 
power,  upon  complaint,  to  fix  a  future 
maximtun  rate  and  put  it  into  effect 
within  a  reasonable  time,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  courts,  should  be  given  to 
some  administrative  body  created  by 
Congress. 

Upon  proof  that  a  lower  rate  had  been 
given  to  some  preferred  shipper,  the  body 
clothed  with  the  power  to  fix  a  future  maxi- 
mum rate  might  well  determine  that  the  rate 
which  the  railroad  could  afford  to  give  to  the 
preferred  shipper  it  could  afford  to  give  to 
all  shippers  in  like  situation.  Such  a  finding, 
it  could  be  predicted  with  certainty,  the 
courts  upon  appeal  would  not  reverse,  for  no 
better  evidence  of  the  lenity  and  justice  of 
the  rate  thus  fixed  could  be  found  than  in 
the  action  of  the  carrier  itself.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  the  carrier  to  maintain  that  a  rate 
actually  charged  by  it  was  confiscatwy  or 
unjust. 

After  a  reference  to  the  apposite  case  of 
the  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  Mr.  Moody 
thus  sums  up : 

In  place,  then,  of  the  long-drawnout  pro- 
ceedings by  petition  in  equity,  with  all  the 
opportunities  for  delays  which  such  proceed- 
ings afford,  and  of  criminal  prosecutions, 
hampered  as  they  are  by  the  constitutional 
right  of  all  concerned  in  the  transaction 
to  be  protected  against  self-incrimination,  a 
speedy  remedy,  with  few  delays  and  no  em- 
barrassing constitutional  questions,  would  be 
available.  Such  a  remedy  would  not  only 
be  speedy,  but  its  very  existence  would  act 
as  a  powerful  restraint  upon  all  discrimina- 
tion between  shippers.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  the  mcentive  to  the  shipper  to 
struggle  for  an  unlawful  advantage  would  be 
lessened  if  it  became  apparent  that  the  lower 
rate  which  he  might  secure  would  be  speedily 
extended  to  his  competitors.  For  it  is  the 
advantage  over  his  competitors  rather  than 
the  mere  saving  in  freight  money  for  which 
he  is  most  eager.  Thus  the  mere  existence 
of  the  power  to  fix  a  future  maximum  rate 
with  the  strong  probability  tiiat  it  would  be 
exercised  in  the  manner  I  have  indicated 
would  effectively  discourage  both  the  shipper 
and  the  carrier,  the  two  parties  to  the  unlaw- 
ful practice. 


Our  readers  will  remem- 
iir?^Sr  Morton  ^^  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent refused  to  sanction 
proceedings  against  Mr.  Paul  Morton 
for  contempt  of  court  because  the  rail- 
way of  which  he  was  an  officer  had,  as 
alleged,  disregarded  an  injunction  of  the 
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Court  by  granting  a  rebate,  there  was 
a  great  outcry  in  certain  quarters  that 
the  President  was  using  his  official  posi- 
tion to  protect  Mr.  Morton  because  Mr. 
Morton  was  a  member  of  his  Cabinet. 
The  Outlook,  after  a  careful  examination 
into  the  facts  and  law  of  the  case,  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  first,  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  option  in  such  a  question 
of  law  but  to  follow  the  opinion  of  his 
Attorney-General,  as  he  had  done ;  and, 
second,  that  the  Attorney-General  had 
no  option  but  to  advise  the  President 
against  proceedings  for  contempt,  in  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  that  Mr,  Mor- 
ton had  participated  in,  approved  of,  or 
otherwise  made  himself  responsible  for 
the  alleged  illegal  act  of  the  railway. 
Our  judgment  was  based  on  the  general 
principle  that  no  man  can  be  held  crimi- 
nally liable  for  the  act  of  his  subordi- 
nate unless  criminal  knowledge  of  the 
act  and  responsibility  for  it  are  brought 
home  to  him.  Some  of  -our  readers 
criticised  our  judgment,  and  we  recall 
one  letter  from  a  lawyer  who  condemned 
it  as  even  absurdly  untenable.  It  will, 
therefore,  we  assume,  be  of  interest  to 
our  readers  to  know  that  this  position 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  United  States 
Court  before  which  the  case  has  come. 
The  decision  is  rendered  by  Justice 
John  L.  Phillips,  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  Missouri,  who  is  himself  a  Democrat, 
and  who  would  have  tried  the  case  had 
the  proceedings  for  contempt  been  taken, 
as  desired  by  the  special  attorneys, 
Messrs.  Judson  and  Harmon.  The  Bos- 
ton "  Evening  Transcript "  thus  reports 
the  decision : 

The  dispute  which  arose  between  Mr. 
Harmon  and  Mr.  Moody  was  this:  they 
thought  that  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Inter-State  Commerce  Commissionj  which 
was  contained  in  a  printed  pamphlet,  justified 
proceeding  for  contempt  against  Mr.  Ripley 
and  Mr.  Morton.  They  based  their  view 
specifically  upon  that  evidence.  Mr.  Moody, 
as  will  He  seen  in  the  correspondence  pub- 
lished at  the  time,  said  that  from  his  exam- 
ination of  that  evidence  he  thought  it  did 
not  have  any  tendency  whatever  to  show 
that  either  of  these  officers  had  any  knowl- 
edge or  responsibility  for  this  failure  to  pub- 
lish the  coal  rate,  which  was  a  real  miscon- 
duct and  undoubtedly  illegal ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  or  their  personal  respon- 
sibility,   Mr.  Moody  did  not  feel  that  the 


great  office  of  the  Attome;f-General  shoukl 
be  used  to  make  an  accusation  against  men 
against  whom  no  evidence  had  been  forth- 
coming. He  held  that  the  evidence  should 
precede  the  accusation  and  not  follow  it 
Harmon  and  Judson  thought  the  evidence 
itself  was  sufficient.  Judge  Phillips  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  for  the  reason  which  he 
states,  namely,  that  this  case  has  attracted 
so  much  public  attention  that  he  desired  to 
say  that  mere  was  no  evidence  showing  that 
either  Mr.  Ripley  or  Mr.  Morton  was  respcm- 
sible  for  the  misconduct  of  the  company  in 
these  departures  from  their  published  rates 
on  coal. 

The  decision  of  a  single  judgje  is  not 
final ;  but  it  may  be  accepted  as  sub- 
stantially conclusive  that  there  was  no 
evidence  to  connect  Mr.  Morton  with 
the  acts  complained  of,  and,  unless  re- 
versed by  a  higher  court,  as  conclusive 
as  to  the  principle  of  law,  that  widiout 
such  evidence  he  could  not  be  proceeded 
against  in  contempt  proceedings. 


Bh.uTh.«t»  1°  •»'»  annual  report 
Fedani  Control  of   Secretary  Metcalf,of  the 

CorpoimUoni?  Department  of  Com- 
merce, refers  interestingly  to  the  Bureaus 
of  Immigration,  of  Steamboat  Inspection 
Service,  and  of  Statistics,  the  last  named 
being  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording 
our  foreign  commerce.  But  most  inter- 
esting of  all,  we  think,  is  his  comment 
on  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions, which  at  the  present  time  consti- 
tutes a  particularly  important  and  mucfa- 
discussed  field  in  the  general  activity  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  in- 
adequacy of  State  l^slation  property 
to  r^^idate  or  control  corporations  en- 
gaged in  inter-State  commerce  is  evident 
to  all  observers.  As  Mr.  Metcalf  says, 
the  great  railway  systems  and  the  greater 
industrial  corporations,  extending  their 
operations  throughout  many  States — 
and  some  throughout  the  entire  United 
States — are  but  nominally  supervised 
or  controlled  by  the  State  from  which 
their  charters  are  obtained.  Some 
of  these  corporations  have  not  only 
shown  a  disregard  for  State  laws,  but 
have  become  potent  factors  in  directing 
the  political  policies  of  the  various 
States.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  also  in  that  of  The 
Outlook,  real  supervision,  real  regulation, 
real  control,  can  be  enforced  only  by  a 
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Government  the  jurisdiction  and  power 
of  which  are  great  enough  to  cope  with 
the  corporations  to  be  supervised  or 
regulated.  This  principle  once  accepted, 
a  plan  for  carrying  it  into  effect  should 
not  be  difficult,  despite  the  objections 
that  it  might  apply  to  too  many  corpora- 
tions and  might  unnecessarily  interfere 
with  small  business  transactions.  The 
Federal  supervision  which  Mr.  Metcalf 
has  in  mind  would  immediately  be  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  corporations — 
those  clearly  engaged  in  inter-State  and 
foreign  trade,  which,  by  their  size  and 
diverse  activities,  tend  to  monopolize  any 
of  the  great  staples  of  commerce,  or  which 
have  been  shown  to  be  in  fact  outside 
the  control  of  State  authority.  The  time 
is  indeed  ripe  for  Congress,  by  means 
of  appropriate  affirmative  l^slation,  to 
assume  such  supervision,  regulation,  and 
control,  if  possible,  by  means  of  some 
kind  of  Federal  license,  for  the  great 
corporations  engaged  in  inter-State  and 
foreign  commerce. 


'  There  are  at  least  two  ways 

cu^'^''   o^    safeguarding    the    money 
market  from  the  dangers  of 
stringency.    One  of  these  ways  is  rec- 
ommended by  Mr.  Shaw,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  the  other  by  Mr.  Ridgely, 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  in  their 
annual  reports.    The   first   method   of 
providing  for  a  more   elastic  currency 
would  permit   the    National   banks  to 
issue  additional.  Government-guaranteed 
circuladon,  equal   to   half  their  bond- 
secured  circulation,  the  new  notes  not  to 
be  secured  by  bonds,  however,  but  sub- 
ject to  a  tax  of  five  or  six  per  cent.,  so 
that  they  would  not  be  issued  until  inter- 
est rates  exceeded  that  amount.    The 
second  method  would  repeal  the  present 
limit  of  $3,000,000  a  month  on  the  re- 
tirement of  circulation  by  National  banks. 
The  objection  to  the  first  scheme  is  that 
an  emei^ency  circulation  based  on  bank 
assets  might  be  used  to  inflate  specula- 
tion.   The  objection  to  the  second  is 
that  it  is  an  abandonment  of  the  con- 
servative relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  banks.    The  plea  for  the 
first  is  that  it  would  work  automatically 
and  without  any  undue  public  advertise- 


ment of  stringency,  the  emergency  notes 
being  issued  by  the  banks  in  such  a  Way 
as  to  be  undistinguishable  from  their 
ordinary  bond-secured  notes  and  issued 
and  wididrawn  only  when  occasion  re- 
quired, thus  establishing  for  the  first 
time  a  sympathetic  relation  between  the 
Treasury  and  the  money  market,  since 
the  volume  of  bank  circulation  would  be 
governed  by  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. For  the  second  method  the  plea 
is  that  freedom  of  contraction  would  pro- 
mote expansion,  because  it  would  remove 
the  practical  penalty  of  the  compulsory 
existence  of  unwarranted  currency ;  be- 
sides, why  should  the  banks  be  forced 
to  keep  their  promissory  notes  afloat 
after  they  wish  to  pay  them  ?  Messrs. 
Shaw  and  Ridgely  are  fortunate  in 
making  their  reports  under  conditions, 
which  have  already  turned  men's  minds 
towards  anythingpromisingrelief.  There 
has  been  a  great  stringency  in  the  money 
market.  Rates  for  call  loans  have  re- 
cently fluctuated  between  four. per  cent, 
and  twenty-eight  per  cent.  Such  fluctua- 
tions are  of  course  unsound.  They  are 
not  characteristic  of  any  money  market 
but  ours.  Nor  are  they  necessarily 
caused  by  manipulation,  even  if  manipu- 
lation has  patently  had  altogether  too 
much  to  do  with  the  present  money 
market.  Our  financial  system  ought  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  these  extremes. 
Congress  should  consider  the  matter. 


Mr.  Cortelyou  re- 

The  Po.tm.««.Q,n.r.l-.  gayds  the  deficit  of 

over  fourteen  mill- 
ions as  of  less  importance  than  the  great 
need  of  improvement  in  efficiency  in  the 
Post-Office  Department.  But  he  points- 
out  that  the  deficiency  is  largely  due  to 
the  immense  amount  of  free  matter, 
handled — no  less  than  twelve  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  of  the  entire  weight  car- 
ried, and  involving  a  loss  in  revenue  of 
over  nineteen  millions.  A  remedy  for 
the  franking  evil  should  be  found,  and 
Mr.  Cortelyou  suggests  that  each  De- 
partment might  pay  postage  upon  its 
mail  matter.  It  need  not  be  prepaid  by 
postage-stamps  in  the  usual  way,  but  by 
a  process  of  bookkeeping  each  Depart- 
ment might  be  charged  with  the  whole 
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expense  of  its  own  business.  This 
suggestion  is  of  course  a  tentative  one, 
and  b  not  likely  to  be  welcomed  enthu- 
siastically by  Congress.  Several  impor- 
tant proposed  reforms  are  dismissed 
rather  summarily  with  this  expression  of 
opinion:  "It  is  believed  that  for  the 
time  being  attention  can  be  more  profit- 
ably devoted  to  an  improvement  in  the 
service  already  established  than  to  an 
immediate  consideration  of  such  ques- 
tions as  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of 
postage,  a  parcels  post,  postal  savings 
depositories,  a  postal  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, and  kindred  subjects."  It  may 
be  aigued,  on  the  other  hand,  by  those 
who  advocate  these  reforms,  that  they  are 
not  necessarily  incompatible  with  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  administration ; 
and  in  particular  it  will  be  urged  that 
the  repeated  charges  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  paying  exorbitant  sums  to  the 
railways  for  transmission  of  mail,  and 
that  the  system  of  determining  the  rate 
to  be  paid  is  misleading  and  unfair  to 
the  Government,  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  with  the  view  of  introducing 
reform  if  needed.  Entirely  welcome  is 
the  announcement  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  of  a  new  system  of  rating  for 
the  reappointment  of  postmasters — ^a 
system  with  which  the  President  is  in 
hearty  accord  and  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  other  departments.  Hereafter, 
a  careful  rating  based  on  inspectors' 
reports  is  to  be  given  to  each  post-office 
and  to  have  influence  in  determining  the 
reappointment  or  non-reappointment  of 
the  postmaster.  Mr.  Cortelyou  says 
that  fourth-class  postmasters  will  be  re- 
tained during  satisfactory  service,  while 
in  the  case  of  Presidential  postmasters 
their  reappointment  will  be  determined 
by  the  ratings  given  them.  An  interest- 
ing contrast  is  made  by  Mr.  Cortelyou, 
apropos  of  the  two  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
between  the  seventy-five  post-offices  in 
existence  when  Franklin  was  Postmaster- 
General  under  the  Confederation  and  the 
68,131  now  in  existence,  and  the  growth 
in  receipts  from  $37,935  to  $152,826,- 
585.  The  comfort  and  safety  of  mail 
clerks  and  provision  for  mail  clerks 
worn  out  in  this  difficult  service  receive 
attention.     A  parcels  post  system  is  rec- 


ommended, but  only  for  the  future.  The 
immediate  provision  recommended  is  for 
the  merging  of  third  and  fourth  class 
matter  into  one  class  at  the  rate  of  one 
cent  for  two  ounces,  while  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  question  of  dealing 
with  second-class  matter  is  followed  by 
the  opinion  that  a  flat  rate  determinable 
upon  the  material  thing  itself  is  what  is 
needed. 

The  annual  report  of  the 
""'r^J         Secretary  of  War  is  largely 

occupied  with  a  statement 
of  the  present  conditions  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  its  immediate  needs,  and  the  right 
course  for  future  pressing  of  the  work. 
Mr.  Taft's  views  on  this  subject  were 
fully  presented  in  The    Outiook    two 
weeks  ago,  and  need  not  be  here  re- 
peated.    As  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
Mr.  Taft  cordially  approves  and  again 
urges  upon  the  country  the  bill  allowing 
all  products  from  the  Philippines,  except 
sugar  and  tobacco,  to  enter  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  with  a  duty  of  a  quar- 
ter of  the  present  rates  on  sugar  and 
tobacco,  and  complete  f^  trade  after 
1909.     He  also  indorsesf,' as  he  has  be- 
fore, the  suspension  until  t^9  of  the  law 
applying  the  coastwise-trade  laws  of  tiie 
United  States  to  the  trade  between  the 
Philippines  and  the  United  States.     The 
total  strength  of  the  army  on  October  1 5 
last  was  3,750  officers  and  56,064  enlisted 
men — a  small  decrease  from  the  year  be- 
fore.   The  insufficient  number  of  officers, 
says  Mr.  Taft,  has  assumed  proportiaos 
which  constitute  a  menace  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army  and  to  its  effectiveness 
as  a  fighting  machine.     The  evil  of  deser- 
tion might,  the  Secretary  thinks,  be  less- 
ened if  a  recruit  should  pass  throug;b  a 
probationary  period  of  service,  with  leave 
to  refuse  to  enlist,  if  he  chose,  at  its  end. 
A  new  system  of  seacoast  defense  is  pre- 
sented, founded  on  the  report  of  a  b<md 
which  has  been  studying  the  question  at 
many  points  on  our  coasts.     One  impor- 
tant recommendation  is  for  the  increase 
of  the  Artillery  Corps,  so  that  the  seat- 
coast  .^OAtifications  shall  not  longer  be 
left  without  the  number  of  men  needed 
properly  to  handle  the  heavy  guns  and 
their  complicated  mechanism.     The  esti- 
mates for  .the  emergency  defense  of  the 
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important  harbors  in  our  insular  posses- 
sions amount  to  $2,438,760. 


In  his  report  for  the 
8.c«t.^^o«p.rf.    yg^j.    ^g   Secretary 

of  the  Navy  agrees 
cordially  with  the  view  taken  in  the  Pres- 
ident's Message  that  the  present  size 
of  our  navy — that  is,  the  actual  aggre- 
gate number  of  ships  built,  building,  or 
authorized — is  as  large  as  need  be. 
This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  stop 
building  ships,  but  that  we  need  only  to 
have  in  mind  the  substitution  of  new  and 
adequate  vessels 'for  those  which  have 
become  obsolete  or  inefficient  Thus, 
Mr.  Bonaparte  thinks  that  within  the 
next  six  years  five  battle-ships  and  two 
armored  cruisers  should  be  ready  to  take, 
the  place  of  old  ships  of  those  classes, 
and  that  five  more  battle-ships  should 
be  substituted  for  ten  useless  monitor 
coast-defense  vessels.  On  the  under- 
lying principle  which  should  govern  in 
fixing  the  size  of  the  navy,  Mr.  Bonaparte 
says : 

A  navy  is  an  instrument  of  warfare,  and  it 
can  be  reasonably  described  as  lar^e  or 
small  only  with  reference  to  the  strength  of 
the  enemy  it  may  have  to  encounter.  In 
fact,  if  we  compare  the  ratio  of  our  naval 
strength  to  our  National  area  or  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  coast  line,  or  to  our  commerce, 
or  to  our  population,  with  that  correspond- 
ing in  the  case  of  any_  one  of  the  principal 
naval  powers,  say,  for  illustration,  of  Great 
Britain  or  France  or  Germany,  we  must 
reach  the  conclusion  that  our  navy  is  excep- 
tionally small.  It  is  true  that  for  its  size 
ours  is  a  very  costly  navy,  but  this  fact  arises 
from  two  causes,  neither  of  which  we  should 
be  willing  to  change.  The  rate  of  compen- 
sation for  labor  is,  happily,  much  higher  in 
our  country  than  in  most  others,  and  we  are 
firmly  and  wisely  oi>posed  to  compulsory 
military  service  in  time  of  peace ;  under 
these  circumstances  we  must  expect  to  pay 
for  our  good  fortune. 

The  alarming  scarcity  of  competent 
engineer  officers  under  the  new  system, 
upon  which  The  Outlook  has  more  than 
once  commented,  must  be  met,  the  Sec- 
retary thinks,  by  increasing  the  number 
of  warrant  machinists  by  one-third  and 
by  organizing  a  service  of  marine  en- 
gineers for  shore  duty  only.  Referring 
to  the  death  in  a  fist  fight  of  Midship- 
man Branch  in  the  Naval  Academy,  Mr. 
Bonaparte  declares  that  not  only  has  the 


Department  discouraged  fighting  be- 
tween cadets  because  it  was  illegal,  but 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  the  custom  of 
permitting  or  ignoring  such  fights  has 
been  one  of  long  standing  at  the  Acad- 
emy, he  considers  "  the  custom  of  thus 
adjusting  personal  controversies  between 
members  of  the  naval  service  as  highly 
objectionable  and  essentially  unmili- 
tary." 

P 
A  year  of  unequaled  pros- 
Crop  penty  follows  the  most 
noteworthy  series  of  simi- 
lar years  that  have  come  to  American 
farmers.  The  addition  made  by  them 
to  the  National  wealth  during  the  past 
fiscal  year  breaks  all  records  for  all 
countries.  The  wealth  production  on 
farms  in  that  twelvemonth  reaches  no 
less  than  $6,415,000,000 — a  stupendous 
aggregate  of  the  results  of  brain,  muscle, 
and  machine.  Com — ourgfreatestcrop — 
is  the  only  one  to  reach  both  largest 
production  and  highest  value ;  three 
others,  hay,  wheat,  and  rice,  attained 
their  'bluest  value.  It  may  surprise 
some  to  know  that  no  crop  but  com 
produces  as  large  an  income  as  does  the 
dairy  cow ;  milk  and  butter  form  the  item 
of  value  next  to  com  in  making  up  the 
total,  followed  by  hay,  cotton,  and  wheat. 
With  the  last  named,  however,  the  farm- 
er's hen  competes  for  precedence,  poultry 
products  aggregating  almost  as  much  in 
value,  even  though  the  value  obtained  by 
our  wheat  last  year  overtopped  the  highest 
ever  before  reached.  "  And  yet,"  says 
Secretary  Wilson,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  in  his  'annual  report,  from 
which  we  take  the  above-mentioned  facts, 
"  the  story  is  not  done." 

The  wealth  produced  on  farms  in  1905  ex- 
ceeds that  of  1904  by  four  per  cent.,  that  of 
1903  by  eight  per  cent.,  ancl  that  shown  by 
the  census  figures  for  1899  by  thirty-six  pier 
cent 

Proceeding  to  discuss  the  several  bureaus 
in  his  department,  Mr.  Wilson  gives 
prominent  place  to  the  good  results 
accomplished  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  mariners, 
and  manufacturers.  He  then  shows 
how  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  in  fighting  contagious  diseases 
has  been  successfully  prosecuted,  and 
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how  farmers  and  fruit-growers  have  been 
able  greatly  to  diminish  their  losses  from 
plant  diseases  by  the  equal  success  of 
the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  been  con- 
ducting a  systematic  examination  of 
canned  goods  and  has  developed  the  fact 
that,  without  exception,  the  addition  of 
the  ordinary  preservatives  to  foods  is 
prejudicial  to  health ;  the  Secretary  rightly 
argues  the  need  of  legislation  to  protect 
the  public  from  these  evil  effects.  He 
does  not  fail,  of  course,  to  chronicle  the 
'splfendid  growth  of  the  Forest  Service 
Bureau  by  which  our  forest  reserves  are 
now  administered  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  their  value ; 
this  value,  by  the  way,  is  increasing  at  a 
yearly  rate  of  ten  per  cent  Finally, 
referring  to  the  work  of  the  Buriiau  of 
Statistics,  Mr.  Wilson  declares,  with  an 
emphasis  only  too  well  justified  by  the 
facts,  that  the  development  of  organiza- 
tions to  fix  prices  (and  in  some  cases  to 
force  such  changes  as  will  give  advan- 
tages to  manipulators^  shows  the  need 
for  a  strong  and  impartial  agency  to  make 
comprehensive  reports  of  actual  facts 
relating  to  prospective  crops. 


,«.»...     1  The  first  National 

The  NatioDal  /-.       r  i.    ij  • 

Immicration  Conference     Conierence  held  m 

the  United  States 
on  the  subject  of  immigration  took  place 
last  week  in  New  York  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Civic  Federation. 
About  five  hundred  delegates  were  pres- 
ent from  all  over  the  country,  appointed 
by  the  Governors  of  States  and  Terri- 
tories, and  representing  commercial, 
ecclesiastical,  labor,  and  agricultural 
oiganizations.  The  Conference  was 
opened  on  Wednesday  by  Mr.  August 
Belmont  and  Mr.  Samuel  Gompers,  the 
President  and  First  Vice-President  of 
the  Civic  Federation.  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Sargent,  Commissioner-General  of  Im- 
migration, presented  some  interesting 
figures  of  the  immigration  of  the  past 
year  as  the  basis  of  two  recommenda- 
tions which  he  considered  of  the  greatest 
importance.  During  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30  there  were  1,026,499 
arrivals  in  this  country,  and  of  this  num- 
ber seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven 


thousand,  or  76  per  cent.,  settled  in  six 
States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio. 
New  York  received  over  three  himdred 
and  fifteen  thousand,  while  the  West  re- 
ceived only  forty-three  thousand  ;  Penn- 
sylvania received  over  two  hundred  and 
ten  thousand,  while  the  South  received 
only  forty-six  thousand.  Fifty-seven 
thousand  came  to  New  Jersey,  while 
North  Carolina's  share  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty-three.  These  figures  gave 
point  to  Mr.  Sargent's  statement  that 
the  immigrants  go  where  their  friends 
are.  Their  only  sources  of  information 
concerning  this  countty  are  the  agents 
of  the  transportation  companies  and 
their  friends  who  have  come  here  before. 
The  resulting  lack  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning those  parts  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  most  needed  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  congestion  in  the  large 
cities  and  the  .more  densely  populated 
States  which  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
aspects  of  the  immigration  problem. 
To  correct  this  condition  Mr.  Saigent 
would  have  the  Government  furnish 
incoming  aliens  with  information  con- 
cerning the  Western  and  Southern  States 
and  the  opportunities  existing  for  diem 
in  those  parts  of  our  country.  Another 
aspect  of  the  immigration  situation  which 
Mr.  Sargent  deplored  is  the  large  number 
of  aliens  who  are  denied  admission  to 
this  country  after  they  have  readied 
here  and  are  deported.  Nearly  twehre 
thousand  immigrants  were  refused  ad- 
mission last  year,  of  whom  eight  thousand 
were  paupers,  two  thousand  diseased, 
and  one  thousand  brought  here  in  viola- 
tion of  the  contract  labor  law.  Mr. 
Sargent  spoke  feelingly  of  the  injustice 
and  wrong  done  these  poor  people  in 
allowing  tfiem  to  make  the  long  voyage 
from  their  homes  to  this  country,  only  to 
be  sent  back,  and  said,  "  It  is  right  that 
they  should  be  denied  admission,  wrong 
that  they  ever  should  have  been  started 
from  home."  Mr.  Sargent's  remedy  for 
this  unfortunate  condition  is  one  which 
he  has  long  recommended  and  which 
The  Outlook  has  uiged.  The  examina- 
tion as  to  the  alien's  fitness  to  enter  this 
country  should  be  made  on  the  odier 
side,  at  the  latest  at  the  port  of  embarit 
ation,  but,  if  practicable,  nearer  the  emi- 
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grant's   home.     In  the    course  of  the 
further  discussion  of  the   question   of 
restricting  immigration,  Mr.  Broughton 
Brandenburg  proposed  a  plan  which  he 
believed  would  accomplish  both  the  ends 
desired  by  Mr.  Sargent.     He  would  have 
a  traveling  board  of    examiners,   who 
should  go  from  place  to  place  in  the 
regions  from  which  our  immigration  is 
drawn,  and  after  examination  issue  cer- 
tificates to  those  who  were  qualified  to 
be  admitted.    Those   who   passed  the 
examination  would  be  taken  by  a  courier 
to  the  nearest  port;  and  the  presence 
on  board  ship  of  a  supervising  officer 
appointed    by  the   Government  would 
assure  good  treatment  for  the  immigrants. 
Mr.   Brandenburg's    plan    indicate!    a 
means  for  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  in  his  Message, 
that  the  selection  of  the  man  considered 
fit  to  enter  this  country  should  be  made 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  health  and  ability 
to  support  himself,  but  also  on  the  basis 
of  character.     The  question  of  Chinese 
exclusion   provdced    long    and    heated 
discussion,  which  consisted    chiefly   in 
rhetoric  and  oratory,  with  very  limited 
presentation  of  facts,  but  resulted  in  a 
resolution    favoring    the    admbsion   of 
more  classes  of  Chinese  while  making  the 
exclusion  of  laborers  more  complete. 

Mr.     Thomas     F. 

"ik.Xii^.t^''  Ry'^"  t«s'ifi«d  be- 
fore  the  L^slative 
Investigating  Committee  last  week  con- 
cerning his  purchase  from  Mr.  James 
Hazen  Hyde  of  a  majority  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Equitable  Lifi  Assurance 
Society.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Ryan  bought  502  shares  for  $2,500,- 
000,  and  that  the  dividends  which  he 
will  receive  on  this  stock  are  limited  to 
seven  per  cent,  of  its  par  value,  which 
would  amount  to  about  one-seventh  of 
one  per  cent  on  his  actual  investment. 
In  response  to  the  questions  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Ryan  said  that  he  was  led 
to  purchase  the  stock  because  of  the 
possibility  that  the  Society  might  go 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  would  have  caused  "the 
most  tremendous  panic  that  this  country 
dad  ever  seen."  He  considered  that  in 
naking  the  purchase  he  was   doing  a 


great  public  service,  but  he  frankly 
acknowledged  that  he  was  actuated,  in 
part  by  the  desire  to  protect  his  own 
interests  in  the  event  of  such  a  serious 
financial  disturbance.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  to  which  he  heartily  as- 
sented, he  did  not  "desire  those  who 
might  be  operating  in  large  financial 
transactions,  and  who  might  be  disposed 
to  consult  exclusively  their  own  inter- 
ests, to  have  control  of  the  Equitable 
treasure-house."  Mr.  Ryan  testified 
that  in  buying  the  stock  he  determined 
never  to  exercise  the  voting  power  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  directors  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  and  that  it  was  his 
intention  that  no  heir  of  his  should  ever 
exercise  that  power.  His  lawyers  are 
now  engaged  in  trying  to  find  a  way  by 
which  the  trust  can  be  perpetuated  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Ryan's  death.  The  only 
conditions  which  he  imposed  in  making 
the  purchase  were  that  Mr.  Paul  Morton 
should  be  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  that  every  officer  of  the 
Society  should  place  his  resignation  in 
Mr.  Morton's  hands,  and  that  Mr.  Mor- 
ton should  have  a  free  hand  to  reorgan- 
ize the  Society  without  interference  from 
anybody.  Mr.  Ryan  was  asked  whether 
any  one  had  offered  or  desired  to  share 
the  ownership  of  the  stock  after  its  pur- 
chase, and  reluctantly  admitted  that  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Harriman  had  made  such  an 
offer  the  day  after  the  purchase  and  that 
he  had  refused  it.  He  had  had  several 
conferences  with  Mr.  Harriman  on  the 
subject,  and  his  continued  refusal  of 
Mr.  Harriman's  proposal  had  resulted 
in  "  strained  relations  "  between  them. 
When  Mr.  Hughes  sought  to  find  out 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Harriman  to 
influence  Mr.  Ryan  to  allow  him  to 
share  in  the  purchase,  Mr.  Ryan,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  refused  to 
answer.  He  was  directed  to  answer  by 
the  Committee,  but  persistently  declined 
to  do  so  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  that 
could  be  made  to  persuade  him.  This 
is  the  first  direct  refusal  to  answer  that 
the  Committee  has  experienced,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  District  Attorney 
may  be  asked  to  prosecute  Mr.  Ryan, 
as  his  refusal  constitutes  a  misdemeanor, 
if  the  court  should  decide  that  the  ques- 
tion asked  was  "  material  or  proper." 
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Last  Sunday  was  the  one 
"^n^™""    hundredth   anniversary    of 

the  birth  of  William  Lloyd 
Garrison.  It  was  celebrated  by  meet- 
ings in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
was  anticipated  duiing  the  preceding 
week  by  gatherings  of  various  sorts. 
Naturally,  the  colored  people  of  the 
United  States  showed  particular  interest 
in  giving  honor  to  the  man  whom  gen- 
erally they  regard  as  the  prophet  of  their 
emancipation.  At  a  meeting  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  Dr.  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton, speaking  to  an  audience  of  his  race, 
thus  characterized  him.  At  a  meeting 
in  Cooper  Union,  New  York,  Dr.  Mon- 
cure  Conway,  son  of  a  slave-owner  and 
venerable  disciple  of  Garrison,  gave  two 
instances  describing  Garrison's  tempera- 
ment. At  a  banquet  in  Boston  in  1 853, 
Mr.  Garrison,  Dr.  Conway  remembered, 
said :  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  a  Union  worth  pre- 
serving, cling  to  it  with  all  your  souls. 
I  have  not  been  so  fortunate.  With  a 
price  set  upon  my  head  in  one  State, 
outlawed  in  the  South  for  my  hatred  of 
slavery,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  am 
somewhat  lacking  in  loyalty  to  the  exist- 
ing Union."  The  other  incident,  which 
occurred  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  18S4, 
Dr.  Conway  described  as  follows : 

After  burning  the  Boston  court  judgment 
that  had  just  returned  Anthony  Burns  to 
slavery,  he  held  up  the  Constitution,  struck  a 
match,  and  burned  it  to  ashes.  Then  he 
said,  "  Let  all  the  people  say  '  Amen.' " 
There  were  hisses  mingled  with  amens,  but 
there  stood  Garrison,  beaming  upon  us,  not 
excited  in  face,  word, or  gesture.  It  was  the 
most  picturesque  thing  T  ever  saw.  It  was 
Jeremiah  the  prophet  breaking  the  earthen 
botde  and  saying,  "  Thus  saitn  the  Lord  of 
Hosts :  Even  so  will  I  break  this  people." 

About  a  man  of  such  flaming  earnest- 
ness, who  could  not  stop  to  distinguish 
between  the  end  which  he  sought  and 
the  means  in  which  he  believed,  it  is 
even  yet  difficult  to  speak  without  sus- 
picion of  partisanship.  If  his  advocacy 
of  disunion  had  prevailed,  slavery  might 
have  remained  to  this  day.  Happily, 
it  was  not  his  jwlitical  doctrines  but 
his  love  of  freedom  which  prevailed. 
When  he  started  the  "  Liberator,"  the 
conscience  of  the  North  was  asleep, 
drugged  by  false  self-interest  and  timid- 


ity,    William  Lloyd  Garrison  did  not 
intend  to  use  gentle  means  to  awaken  it. 
If  he  applied  blows  and  fiery  stimulants, 
it  was  because  he  was  desperately  deter- 
mined that  the  North  should  rouse  itself 
out  of  its  coma.    Like  the  prophets  of 
old,  the  abolitionists  bore  their  witness 
but  they  received  not  the  promise,  for 
apart  from  such  men  as  Lincoln,  Belcher 
and  Sumner,  they  and  their  labors  could 
not  have  been  made  perfect. 


Rarely,  probably,  has  the 
*''^^^'  birthday  of  a  professional 

man  been  celebrated  with 
more  enthusiasm  by  a  greater  number 
of  his  fellow-craftsmen  than  was  the 
seventieth  anniversary  of  the  biith  of 
Mark  Twain  at  the  dinner  given  at 
Delmonico's  in  his  honor  by  Colonel 
George  Harvey  on  Tuesday  evening;  of 
last  week.  One  hundred  and  seventy 
writers  were  present,  and  the  guests  in- 
cluded many  of  the  best-known  men  ol 
letters  in  America:  Mr.  Howells,  Mr. 
Gilder,  Mr.  Cable,  Mr.  Ho|>kinson  Smith, 
Mr.  Burroughs,  Dr.  van  Dyke,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, and  Mr.  Carman  among  them.  The 
women  writers  of  the  country  were  largely 
represented  at  the  dinner,  and  among  the 
speakers  Mrs.  Riggs  and  Miss  Repplier 
were  particularly  happy  in  their  tributes 
to  the  guest  of  the  evening.  The  cable- 
gram from  London  sig^ned  by  a  long 
list  of  distinguished  Englishmen,  includ- 
ing Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Barrie,  Mr.  Birrell, 
Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Dobson,  Mr.  Gosse,  Mr. 
Meredith,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  brought  the  heart- 
felt good  wishes  of  the  English  writers 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Clemens  was  at  his 
best,  wearing  his  seventy  years  with  the 
light-heartedness  of  a  boy,  and  with  a 
boy's  vivacity.  His  speech  was  inimi- 
tably droll  in  its  caricature  of  the  kind 
of  advice  and  experience  which  are  gen- 
erally heard  on  such  occasions.  Prob- 
ably no  such  speech  was  ever  beard 
before  from  an  old  man.  There  was 
some  very  clever  verse  by  Mr.  Howells, 
Dr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  van  Dyke,  and  Mr. 
Bangs,  and  there  were  speeches  by 
Messrs.  Matthews,  Carnegie,  Gilder, 
Cable,  Beach,  Hopkinson  Smith,  and 
Mabie.    The  assemblage  and  the  senti- 
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ment  of  the  occasion  were  a  striking 
recognition  not  only  of  the  most  popu- 
lar humorist  in  the  world,  but  of  a  man 
who  has  won  a  host  of  warm  friends 
and  has  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the 
judgment  of  the  world  as  an  original 
American  writer.  The  Outlook's  con- 
gratulations to  Mark  Twain  were  ex- 
pressed in  its  issue  for  December  2  in 
the  editorial  entitled  "  Mark  Twain  at 
Seventy." 


Mr.  James  Russell  Parsons, 
•""^'^onr"  Jr..  United  States  Consul- 

General  to  Mexico,  was 
killed  in  that  city  on  Tuesday  night  of 
last  week.  An  open  carriage  in  which 
he  was  driving  with  Mrs.  Parsons  and 
their  son  was  struck  by  an  electric  car. 
The  boy  escaped  without  injury,  Mrs. 
Parsons  was  slightly  hurt,  Mr.  Parsons, 
who  had  thrown  himself  in  front  of  them, 
was  instantly  killed.  The  accident  is 
nothing  shcjijt  of  a  calamity  to  the  con- 
sular servi^^  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  country  liad  no  more  competent  and 
faithful  servant  among  its  consular  rep- 
resentatives, nor  did  it  count  among  its 
citizens  a  man  of  finer  type  and  greater 
charm  of  personality.  Bom  at  Hoosick 
Falls,  New  York,  in  1861,  graduated 
from  Trinity  College,  serving  as  private 
secretary  to  Bishop  Williams,  of  Con- 
necticut, School  Commissioner  for  Rens- 
selaer County,  New  York,  United  States 
Consul  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Germany, 
from  1888-90,  Inspector  of  secondary 
schools  in  New  York  State  and  of  teach- 
ers' training  classes  in  1891,  Director 
of  the  Regents'  examinations  of  New 
York  State  from  1892  to  1897,  and  of 
collegiate  and  high  school  departments 
in  1 898,  and  Secretary  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Regents  from  1900  until 
1903,  Mr.  Parsons  had  had  varied 
and  admirable  training,  and  had  made 
the  best  use  of  his  opportunities  for 
his  own  development  as  well  as  for 
the  interests  in  his  hands.  Conscien- 
tious to  a  high  degree,  devoted  to  what- 
ever task  he  undertook,  tenacious,  thor- 
oughly equipped,  and  eager  to  secure 
the  best  results  by  the  best  methods, 
Mr.  Parsons  was  an  ideal  servant  of  the 
public.     He    belonged    to  that  rapidly 


increasing  group  of  trained  young  men 
who  are  going  into  the  public  service  as 
servants  of  the  public  and  not  for  the 
sake  of  employment  or  gain.  He  was 
an  accomplished  linguist,  and  if  his  life 
had  been  spared  would  doubtless  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  His  friends  were  devotedly 
attached  to  him.  His  purity  of  life,  his 
sweetness,  his  charm  of  manner,  and  his 
great  refinement  of  spirit  and  taste 
made  him  a  rare  companion.  He  was  a 
personal  friend  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  of  many  other  prominent  men. 


John  Baitlett 


Few  books  are  better  known 


by  lovers  of  literature  than 
Bartlett's  "  Familiar  Quotations,"  a  vol- 
ume so  constantly  handled  for  years 
past  that  it  has  become  a  friend  in  need 
for  numberless  American  libraries  and 
homes.  It  began  in  a  very  modest  way 
as  a  thin  volume  of  two  hundred  pages ; 
at  the  end  of  half  a  century  these  pages 
had  been  multiplied  by  six,  and  this  as 
the  result  of  a  normal  growth  stimulated 
by  a^  more  extended  interest  in  literature 
and  by  a  wider  though  perhaps  less  ac- 
curate use  of  literary  illustration.  Such 
a  volume  is  a  tangible  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  best  literature  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  currency  of  the 
world  and  takes  on  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  a  treasure-house 
of  the  finest  things  that  have  been 
thought  and  said  in  the  language.  If 
all  the  poetry  now  preserved  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  were  to  be  destroyed,  that 
which  would  survive  in  "  Familiar  Quo- 
tations" would  afford  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  depth  and  height  and  beauty  of 
the  English  genius.  Mr.  Bartlett,  who 
recently  died  at  a  great  age,  was  a  pa- 
tient, industrious  student,  whose  work 
as  an  editor  or  collector  has  become  far 
more  important  than  a  good  deal  of  the 
so-called  original  work  of  his  time,  and 
who  will  go  down  to  posterity,  as  Dick- 
ens said  of  Gray,  with  a  single  book 
under  his  arm.  That  book,  however, 
will  be  in  such  constant  use  that  the 
name  of  the  man  who  produced  it  will 
long  be  remembered  by  those  whom  he 
has  benefited  and  whose  taste  he  has 
helped  to  form. 
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English  scholarship  is  the 
^^"i-^i^  poorer  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  Sir  Richard  Claverhouse  Jebb, 
R^iis  Professor  of  Greek  in  Cambridge 
University.  Bom  at  Dundee  in  1841, 
educated  in  Dublin,  at  the  Charter 
School  in  London,and  at  Trinity  Coll^je, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  highest 
honors  in  classics  in  1862,  Professor 
Jebb,  who  was  a  scholar  by  instinct, 
became  a  scholar  by  profession,  and  a  lec- 
turer and  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  The 
year  after  his  graduation  in  1871  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Charter  House 
School,  in  1875  Professor  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  in  1889 
Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  Cambridge 
University,  a  position  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  combined  in  rare  degree  the  thor- 
oughness and  breadth  of  knowledge  of 
the  scholar  with  the  taste,  instincts,  and 
feeling  of  the  man  of  letters,  and  his  dis- 
cussions of  Greek  themes  showed  not 
only  thorough  grasp  of  the  subject  in 
matters  of  information,  but  sympathetic 
insight  and  the  power  of  appreciating 
at  the  full  the  rip>eness,  beauty,  and  force 
of  the  Greek  genius.  His  lectures  on 
the  Percy  TurnbuU  Foundation  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  thirteen  years 
ago  on  classical  Greek  poetry  take  rank 
with  the  best  discussions  of  their  kind. 
He  edited  Sophocles  with  notes,  and 
his  name  appears  on  the  title-pages  of 
half  a  dozen  books  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  Greek  life.  He  was  not  only 
one  of  the  foremost  living  authorities 
on  the  Greek  language  in  England, 
but  he  was  also  an  eminently  useful 
member  of  Parliament,  especially  well 
informed  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Church  of  England  and  to  national  edu- 
cation. He  was  erudite  without  pedan- 
try ;  a  scholar,  and  also  a  man  of  culture. 


The  Northwest  Passage 
^m'.'ST'"  has  at  last  been  success- 
fully navigated.  Captain 
Roald  Amundsen,  with  his  little  ship 
Gjoa  and  eight  companions,  has  arrived 
at  King  Point  on  Mackenzie  Bay,  just 
east  of  the  northern  end  of  the  boundary 
between  Alaska  and  Canada,  having 
sailed  from  Norway  in  June,  1903.    Cap- 


tain Amundsen  has  left  his  ship  in  winter 
quarters  diere  while  he  has  coine  by 
sledge  to  Eagle  City,  Alaska,  the  nearest 
telegraph  station.  The  news  of  his 
achievement  is  contained  in  a  cable  mes- 
sage to  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen.  It  is  many 
years  since  the  announcement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Northwest  Passage 
would  have  been  received  as  a  discovery 
of  practical  commercial  value.  As  far 
back  as  1 553  Sir  Hugh  Willougfaby  and 
Richard  Chancellor  sailed  from  Eii^;land 
on  this  quest,  and  from  that  time  until 
well  into  the  eighteenth  century  explor- 
ers bent  their  energies  to  find  the  north- 
west passage  to  India.  But  even  after 
the  hope  of  establishing  a  new  trade 
route  was  given  up,  expedition  after  ex- 
pedition sought  to  penetrate  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  through  the 
islands  north  of  North  America,  many 
of  the  most  famous  names  in  the  annals 
of  Polar  exploration  being  connected 
with  those  attempts.  The  ill-fated  expe- 
dition under  Sir  John  franklin  disap- 
peared into  those  frozen  r^ons  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty-two  men,  and  only 
die  most  fragmentary  remains  have  been 
found  by  the  numerous  parties  that  were 
sent  out,  first  to  relieve  and  later  to 
bring  back  some  news  of  their  fate.  It 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  describe  Captain 
Amundsen  as  the  discoverer  of  the  North- 
west Passage,  for  all  the  waters  through 
which  he  sailed  have  been  explored  by 
his  predecessors,  some  coming  from  the 
east  and  some  from  the  west  In  1853, 
too,  Sir  Robert  McClure,  in  command  of 
the  Investigator,  entered  the  ice-pack 
from  Bering  Strait,  penetrated  as  far  as 
Banks  Land,  where  he  left  his  ship,  and 
succeeded  with  sledges  in  reaching  Mel- 
ville Island,  where  he  joined  the  Reso- 
lute, of  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  expedition 
from  the  east  This  ship  was  also  aban- 
doned later,  but  the  crews  finally  readied 
home  after  an  absence  of  five  years. 
Captain  Amundsen,  therefore,  is  not  the 
first  to  traverse  die  Northwest  Passage, 
nor  the  first  to  explore  the  waters  and 
the  lands  through  which  he  came ;  bat 
he  is  the  first  to  sail  in  his  own  vessd 
from  one  great  ocean  to  the  other  around 
the  northern  end  of  America.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  not  yet  reached  tlie  Pacific 
but    the  voyage  from   Mackenzie  Bay 
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through  Bering  Strait  is  made  yearly 
by  whalers,  and  he  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  completing  his  task  in   the  spring. 
Viewed  as  the  conquering  of  the  North- 
west    Passage,    Captain     Amundsen's 
achievement  has  only  sentimental  value ; 
but  it  is  believed  that  he  will  bring  back 
with  him  exceedingly  valuable  material 
resulting  from  his  magnetic  observations 
in  the  neighboriiood  of  the  magnetic 
pole.    It  is,  of  course,  universally  Imown 
that  the  compass  needle  does  not  point 
toward  the  North  Pole,  but  toward  a 
point  near  tiie  northern  coast  of  Canada, 
about  twelve  hundred  miles  from  the  real 
pole.     The  position  of  tiiis  magnetic 
pole  was  determined  in   1831    by  Sir 
James  Ross,  on  the  western  shore  of 
Boothia  Felix ;  and  it  is  a  much-discussed 
question  whether  it  is  movable,  and  if  so 
what  its  present  position  is.     Captain 
Amundsen  hoped  to  be  able  to  throw 
light  on  this  problem,  and  while  it  is  not 
clear  from  his  despatch  whether  he  has 
been  successful,  it  is  believed  that  he 
has   accoitiplidhed  this  most  important 
part  of  his  Itaisiion.     Not  die  least  inter- 
esting and  remarkable  phase  of  Captain 
Amundsen's  voyage  is  the  fact  that  his 
ship,  the  Gjoa,  is  of  only  forty-seven  tons 
register,  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty 
feet  broad,  and  that  it  is  propelled  by  a 
gasoline  engine. 


The  yearly  award  of  the  prizes 
p,],^      estabushed  some  years  ago  by 

Alfred  Nobel  is  a  matter  of 
international  importance,  because  these 
awards  are  open  to  men  of  all  nations 
and  are  a  recognition  of  services  in 
various  directions  which  are  essentially 
of  international  value.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  regret  that  so  far  no  American 
name  has  appeared  in  these  lists  of 
prizes,  and  the  proportion  of  English 
prize-winners  has  been  rather  small  in 
comparison  with  those  from  the  Conti- 
nent. These  facts  are  not,  however,  ad- 
duced as  the  slightest  evidence  of  unfair- 
ness in  the  committee  of  award,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  their  deli- 
cate task  is  carried  out  with  every  effort 
at  impartiality.  The  five  annual  prizes, 
which  now  amount,  it  is  stated,  to  about 
$40,000  each,  are  bestowed  for  the  most 


important  discoveries  in  i^ysics,  in  chem- 
istry, in  i^ysiology  or  medicine,  for  the 
roost  distinguished  woric  in  tiie  field  of 
literature,  and  for  the  best  effort  toward 
the  fraternity  of  nations  and  the  promo- 
tion of  peace.  The  peace  prize  is  awarded 
by  a  committee  of  the  Norwegian  Stor- 
thing, and  the  others  by  institutions  at 
Stockholm.  The  recipient  of  the  peace 
prize  this  year  is  Baroness  von  Suttner, 
of  Austria,  who  was  one  of  the  delegates 
from  that  country  to  the  International 
Peace  Congress  held  at  Boston  last  year, 
and  has  for  a  long  time  been  an  earnest 
advocate  and  efficient  organizer  in  die 
cause  of  international  peace.  Professor 
Robert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  receives  the 
prize  in  medicine  for  hb  researches  look- 
ing to  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis — a 
recognition  in  which  the  whole  world 
will  heartily  join.  In  chemistry  Pro- 
fessor Adolph  von  Beyer,  who  has  done 
remarkable  work  in  organic  chemistry,  is 
the  prize-winner.  In  physics  Professor 
Lenard,of  the  Kiel  University,  is  awarded 
the  prize  because  of  his  researches  into 
the  nature  of  cathode  rays.  The  Polish 
novelist,  Henryk  Sienkiewicz,  is  the 
recipient  of  the  prize  for  distinguished 
literary  work,  and  no  one  can  fail  to 
admit  that  the  rough  vigor  and  spontane- 
ous genius  of  this  novelist's  trilogy  of 
Polish  historical  romances  have  shown 
him  to  be  a  great  force  in  literature,  even 
though  he  may  not  possess  diat  el^ianoe 
and  grace  of  diction  which  might  have 
governed  the  decision  had  it  been  one 
for  admission  into  the  French  Academy. 
American  readers  have  learned  to  admire 
the  work  of  Sienkiewicz  through  the 
admirable  translations  of  Mr.  Curtin,  and 
will  be  especially  interested  in  this  award 
for  literary  achievement 


A  tradition  was  disregarded 
Pri^^*Musie   w^^cn  Vincent  d'Indy  was 

invited  to  conduct  a  series 
of  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  The  honor  accorded  to  him 
was  more  than  a  personal  tribute ;  it  was 
the  recognition  of  the  serious  aims  of 
a  group  of  French  composers,  whose 
unofficial  head  is  M.  d'Indy  himself. 
The  concerts  he  conducted  consisted 
exclusively  of  compositions  by  members 
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o<    this    group — rating    from    C^sar 
Franck,  who  may  be  r^arded  as  its  cre- 
ator, to  dlndy  and  Debussy,  and  includ- 
ing Cbausson,  Dukas,  Faur^,  and,  youi^- 
ett  of  them  all,  Alb^ric  Magnard.    The 
distinctive  traits  of  this  modem  French 
Biosic  are  exhibited  most  conspicuously 
in  M.  d'Indy's  compositions.     Between 
tbem    and    the    sweet   tunefulness    of 
Gounod's  music,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  riiythmic  brilliance  of  Saint-Saens's, 
on  the  other,  there  is  the  strongest  con- 
trast    D'Indy's    music   is  heavy  with 
dissonance,  and  avoids  adherence  to  a 
key  as  a  cat  shuns  water.     One  who 
finds  it  unintelligible  does  not  thereby 
argue  himself  a  musical  ignoramus.     A 
bearer  who  understood  only  English  re- 
marked after  one  of  these  concerts  that 
it  reminded  him  of  listening  to  a  sermon 
by   a   French  preacher ;   the    form    of 
eloquence  was    obvious,  but  it  stirred 
him  not  a  whit     Compared  with    the 
German    Richard    Strauss,    d'Indy    is 
equally  daring  in  his  disregard  for  musi- 
cal convention  and  far  more  successful 
in    avoiding    the    commonplace.     One 
cannot  help  feeling  that  of  the  two  the 
French  composer  is  artistically  the  more 
sincere.     Nevertheless,  it  is  hard  also 
to  escape  the  feeling  that  much  of  what 
he  writes  is  an  intellectual  /our  deforce. 
Mr.  Mason's  sketch  of  d'Indy  in  The 
Outlook  for  March  4,  1905,  will  be  re- 
called by  many   of  our   readers  who 
are  specially  interested  in  this  subject 
D'Indy  and  his  confreres  are  like  explor- 
ers in  a  new  musical  country.     Perhaps 
they  know  whither  they  are  going.     Per- 
haps they  are  making  great  discoveries 
which  others  will  appropriate  and  de- 
velop.    Of  their  seriousness  there  can 
be  no  doubt     It  is  a  sign  of  America's 
musical   cosmopolitanism    that    it    has 
heard  the  music  of  these  innovators  with 
an  open  mind  and  with  a  willingness  to 
be  persuaded. 


The  fight  against 
"^^47^:^,    consumption  requires 

much  the  same  organ- 
ized action  that  is  required  by  a  veri- 
table war.  An  exhibition  held  in  the 
American*  Museum  of  Natural  Historj', 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  Novem- 


ber 27  to  December  9,  gave  a  graphic 
view  of  the  way  in  iriiicfa  this  battle 
against  this  ravagii^  disease  is  beii^ 
carried  on.  In  a  wing  of  this  big  build- 
ing an  entire  floor  was  devoted  to  the 
exhibits.  Tuberculosis  is  a  bouse  dis- 
ease, and  peculiarly  a  disease  of  dties. 
It  thrives  in  darkness,  filth,  and  bad  air. 
It  finds  allies  in  akcdiolisin  and  social 
vices.  The  "great  white  league,"  as  it 
has  been  called,  is,  to  a  very  great  degree, 
the  product  of  social  conditions.  So, 
prominent  among  the  exhibits  was  a 
model  of  a  crowded,  dirty,  almost  airless 
block  of  tenements.  In  the  block  rep- 
resented there  were  1,588  rooms,  of 
which  441  had  access  to  neither  air  wx 
light  except  throu^^  an  adjoining  room. 
In  the  whole  block  there  was  not  a  single 
bath.  Beside  that  was  a  model  of  a 
block  of  tenements  well  planned.  Tint 
contrast  could  be  seen  at  a  glance.  I^io- 
tographs  of  city  conditions,  tables  of  fig- 
ures, maps,  and  charts,  showing  in  what 
regions  and  among  what  elements  of  the 
population  tuberculosis  prevailed,  were 
displayed.  Especially  striking  were  the 
charts  showing  how  serious  a  field  for 
infection  is  the  colored  population  of  the 
cities.  These  were  a  contribution  from 
Hampton  Institute.  More  conspicuous, 
however,  were  the  exhibits  devoted  to 
methods  for  prevention  and  appliances 
for  cure.  The  Tenement-House  Depart- 
ment and  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals 
of  New  York  showed  how  the  campaign 
against  consumption  in  the  crowded  dis- 
tricts of  the  city  is  conducted.  Here 
was  a  tenement-house  room,  actual  size, 
renovated,  with  a  table  laid  with  special 
dishes  and  table  utensils  for  the  patient, 
with  paper  cones  for  the  disposal  of 
sputa,  with  medicines  properly  marked, 
and  with  general  directions  tacked  upon 
the  wall.  Here  also  were  chairs  and 
sleeping-bags  arranged  for  use  on  the 
roofs  of  tenement-houses.  From  Bos- 
ton, from  Chicago,  and  from  other  places 
were  exhibited  devices  for  graphically 
illustrating  methods  in  those  cities^ 
Sanitariums  exhibited,  by  models,  photo- 
graphs, and  the  like,  the  appliances 
found  useful.  Tents  and  shacks  were 
there  for  that  army  of  soldiers  who  are 
battling  patientiy  and  hopefully  against 
the  enemy  that  has  already  wounded 
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them.  The  best  battlefield  is  in  the 
open  air.  Devices  were  there,  too,  for 
enabling  a  patient  to  sleep  in  the  house 
and  yet  breathe  the  air  of  outdoors. 
Plans  were  shown  of  public  and  private 
sanitariums.  It  is  a  valiant  battle  that 
is  waging.  The  progress  made  in  Amer- 
ica is  especially  encouraging.  Such  an 
exhibit  as  this,  by  spreading  knowledge, 
is  an  effective  means  for  arming  the 
people  against  the  scourge. 

Do  We  Want  Four  New 
Partners  ? 

Four  Territories  are  knocking  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  as  partners 
in  the  commonwealth :  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  Indian  Territory,  and  Okla- 
homa. The  question  of  their  admission 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  questions  to 
come  before  the  present  Congpress.  The 
President  in  his  Message  recommends 
the  admission  of  the  four  Territories  as 
two  States.  After  some  careful  study  of 
the  question,  'and  in  spite  of  preconcep- 
tions against  such  joint  admission.  The 
Outlook  is  constrained  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  this  article  we  shall  only 
state  very  briefly  the  considerations  which 
have  compelled  the  conviction  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  four  States. 

The  population  of  these  Territories 
was  in  1900,  in  round  numbers,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Arizona 123,000 

New  Mexico 195,000 

Indian  Territory 392,000 

Oklahoma 398,000 

Total 1,108,000 

The  population  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
Indian  Territory  has  increased  since 
1 900 ;  the  Indian  Territory  now  claims 
nearly  a  million,  but  from  that  claim 
some  discount  must  be  made.  The  com- 
bined population  of  the  fom-  Territories 
was,  in  1900,  1,108,000  ;  it  may  be  now 
1,500,000. 

It  is  not  right  to  g^ve  to  a  population  of 
1,500,000  a  representation  in  the  United 
States  Senate  four  times  as  gfreat  as 
that  of  Illinois,  New  York,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  Illinois  has  a  population 
twice  as  g^eat  and  New  Yprk  and  Penn- 


sylvania have  each  a  population  four 
times  as  great  as  that  of  these  four 
Territories  combined.  There  are  at 
least  eighteen  States  each  with  a  popu- 
lation greater  than  the  combined  popu- 
lation of  these  four  Territories;  their 
proportional  representation  in  the  United 
States  Senate  would  be  sensibly  dimin- 
ished by  the  admission  of  these  Territo- 
ries as  independent  States.  The  United 
States  Senate  is  already  something  of 
an  anomaly  in  our  democratic  Republic ; 
the  anomaly  ought  not  to  be  needlessly 
increased. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  Arizona 
is  a  mining  Territory ;  its  population  is 
a  mining  population,  liable  to  great  fluc- 
tuations t  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
population  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  outside  of  the  two  cities  of  Phcenix 
and  Tucson  the  proportion  of  illiterates 
is  considerably  greater.  Of  the  1 23,000 
people  in  Arizona,  7,000  are  Mormons — 
enough  to  hold  and  exercise  the  balance 
of  power  whenever  they  act  together 
under  the  direction  of  the  Mormon 
hierarchy.  The  population  of  New  Mex- 
ico is  largely  composed  of  people  of 
Spanish  and  Indian  descent,  most  of 
whom  speak  Spanish  habitually,  if  not 
exclusively.  Some  of  the  courts  are 
conducted  through  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter; sometimes  the  Spanish  and  some- 
times the  English  language  is  taught 
in  the  schools;  and  the  proportion  of 
the  people  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  Spanish,  English,  or  any  other 
language  is  thirty-three  per  cent.  The 
Indian  Territory  is  occupied  by  a  popu- 
lation partly  Indian,  partly  n^^oes, 
partly  mixed  bloods,  and  partly  whites — 
the  latter  mostly  immigrants  from  the 
Southwestern  States.  Owing  to  the  con- 
ditions in  the  Indian  Territory,  it  has 
had  no  adequate  school  system,  and  the 
illiteracy  among  the  whites  is  very  gpreat. 
We  cannot  state  the  exact  percentage. 
We  have  already  too  large  a  proportion 
of  illiterate  voters  in  the  Nation ;  that 
proportion  ought  not  to  be  increased. 
The  three  of  the  four  Territories  whose 
moral  and  intellectual  conditions  are 
such  as  we  have  described  ought  not  to 
be  invited  into  equal  partnership  with  the 
other  States  until  adequate  educational 
systems  have  been  provided,  and  a  foun- 
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dadon  laid  for  participation  in  the 
Government.  This  objection  does  not 
apply  to  Oklahoma,  where  the  proportion 
of  ilUterates  is  only  five  per  cent 

Added  to  the  smailness  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  imperfectly  developed  con- 
ditions is  another  element  of  peril  to  the 
well-being  both  of  the  States  and  of  the 
Nation  in  the  admission  of  these  four 
Territories  as  four  independent  States. 
There  are  very  large  and  not  altogether 
scrupulous  special  interests  concerned 
in  securing  the  admission  of  these  four 
Territories  as  separate  States.  These 
are  railroad  and  mining  interests.  They 
are  already  very  ii^uential,  if  not 
absolutely  controlling,  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Territory.  With 
a  small  voting  population,  and  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  that  voting  popula- 
tion irresponsible  and  illiterate,  the  rail- 
road and  mining  interests  would  control 
two  and  probably  three  ol  these  States, 
and  thus  secure  four  if  not  six  Senators 
in  a  body  which  is  already  quite  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  the  advo- 
cates of  special  interests.  Independent 
Statehood  would  increase  plutocratic 
power  in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
plutocracy  is  the  greatest  enemy  that 
American  democracy  has  to  encounter. 
It  would  increase  plutocratic  power  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  is  already  far 
too  much  under  the  influence  of  pluto- 
cratic interests. 

To  restate  the  issue  in  a  sentence :  To 
admit  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
and  Indian  Territory  as  four  States  of 
the  Union  is  to  admit  eight  Senators 
to  the  United  States  Senate  to  counter- 
balapce  the  combined  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois, 
and  is  probably  to  give  three-fourths  of 
that  power,  not  to  the  people  whom  the 
Senators  are  supposed  to  represent,  but  to 
certain  railroad  and  mining  interests,  the 
paid  advocates  of  which  they  would  be. 
If  it  is  not  to  do  this,  it  is  certainly  to 
run  the  risk  of  doing  this ;  and  siKh  a 
risk  the  Nation  ought  not  to  run.  There 
is,  therefore,  really  only  one  issue  before 
Congress :  Shall  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  be  united  in  one  State  and  Okla- 
homa and  Indian  Territory  in  another 
State,  or  shall  all  four  remain  for  some 
years  to  come  as  Territories  ?    On  that 


question  we  may  have  something  to  say 
hereafter. 

Some  Educational  Theses 

The  article  on  another  ysgc  on  Manual 
Training  is  by  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
manual  training  movement  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  by  an  expert,  who  speaks 
with  authority.  It  gives  us  occasion  to 
reaffirm  certain  fundamental  principles 
respecting  education  which  are  related 
to  his  theme. 

The  popular  distinction  between  indus- 
trial education  and  higher  education  has 
no  real  existence.  There  is  no  higher 
education  than  that  furnished  by  the 
professional  schools — law,  medical,  theo- 
logical. But  training  for  law,  medicine, 
and  the  ministry  is  industrial  education 
as  truly  as  training  for  carpentering, 
blacksmithing,  or  farming.  The  first 
three  are  industries  no  less  than  the 
second  three. 

And  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  and 
farming  are  just  as  "  hig^  "  as  law,  medi- 
cine, or  the  ministry.  It  b  as  important 
to  live  under  a  good  roof  as  to  live  under 
good  laws.  Good  bread  is  as  important 
as  good  theology;  bad  cookii^  is  as 
provocative  of  wickedness  as  bad  preadt- 
ing. 

Life  is  for  service ;  education  is  for 
life.  That  is  the  best  education  which 
best  fits  the  pupil  for  the  best  service  Jk 
can  render.  Which  is  better — to  be  a 
blacksmith  or  a  preacher?  That  depends: 
it  is  better  to  pound  an  anvil  and  make 
a  good  horseshoe  than  to  pound  a  pulpit 
and  make  a  poor  sermon. 

The  distinction  between  the  higher 
education  and  industrial  education  is  a 
relic  of  feudal  aristocracy.  A  gentle- 
man's son  might  walk  the  deck  of  a  ves- 
sel as  midshipman,  but  not  woik  in  the 
yard  in  building  the  vessel ;  m^t  preach 
in  the  pulpit,  but  not  work  at  the  bench 
carving  the  pulpit  The  feudal  aristoc- 
racy is  dead ;  its  relics  should  be  buried 
in  its  grave. 

There  is  a  real  distinction  between 
education  for  self-support  and  education 
for  self-development;  between  culture 
and  what  the  Gennans  call  the  bread- 
and-butter  sciences.  In  order,  if  not  in 
importance,  the  bread-and-butter  sciences 
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come  first  The  first  duty  every  man 
owes  to  society  is  to  support  himself; 
therefore  the  first  office  of  education  is 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  support  himself. 

But  manual  training  is  not  merely 
industrial  training.  It  is  not  merely 
training  for  self-support ;  it  is  also  train- 
ing for  self-culture.  The  hand  has  other 
uses  than  to  hold  a  book ;  the  eye  other 
uses  than  to  read  a  printed  page.  Edu- 
cation is  the  training  of  the  whole  man 
— body,  soul,  and  spirit  To  teach  a 
boy  the  mechanics  of  home-keeping,  to 
teach  a  girl  the  chemistry  of  home-keep- 
ing, is  as  much  self-culture  as  to  teach 
either  what  kind  of  homes  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  possessed.  Our 
present  self-development  is  too  narrow. 
We  need  to  broaden  it  Manual  train- 
ing is  necessary  to  make  the  "all- 
round  "  man. 

Manual  training  is  moral  training. 
The  boy  will  learn  that  he  is  under  law 
more  quickly  in  a  workshop  than  in  a 
school-room<  Industry,  order,  careful- 
ness, accuracy,  obedience,  conscientious- 
ness, are  t^avight  at  the  forge  and  the 
work-bench  more  easily  than  at  the  desk. 
Moral  lessons  are  better  taught  by  doing 
than  by  reading,  by  tools  tiHan  by  text- 
books. 

Whether  manual  training  can  come 
into  our  schools  without  piitting  some- 
thing out  is  a  question.  What  if  any- 
thing, shall  be  put  out  is  another  ques- 
tion. But  it  oug^t  to  come  in  for  three 
reasons: 

To  equip  for  self-support 

To  make  all-round  men  and  women. 

To  develop  the  moral  nature. 


The 


Skeptic 
Church 


and   the 


Thomas  was  a  skeptic.  He  was  bom 
so,  and  conversion  did  not  change  him. 
When  the  other  disciples  told  him  that 
Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  that 
they  had  seen  him,  Thomas  did  not 
believe  them.  Not  only  that,  he  declared 
that  he  was  resolved  not  to  believe  them. 
He  rejected  the  evidences.  "  Except" 
he  said,  "  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  die 
print  of  die  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into 
the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  my 


hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe." 
If  the  apostolic  Church  had  made  the 
acceptance  of  dogma  the  condition  of 
membership,  it  would  have  excommuni- 
cated Thomas.  He  not  only  rejected 
the  most  fundamental  article  of  belief 
of  the  litde  Church,  that  on  which  its 
whole  message  was  to  rest  but  he  refused 
to  believe  the  prophecies  of  the  Lord ; 
for  the  Lord  had  more  than  once  told 
his  disciples  that  he  would  be  crucified 
and  would  rise  again  the  third  day.  But 
in  the  apostolic  Church  not  dogma  but 
love  was  the  bond  of  union.  Thomas 
was  not  excommunicated.  He  remained 
in  the  Church,  shared  in  its  work,  and 
attended  its  meetings.  And  the  result  is 
that  the  most  fervent  expression  of  faith 
in  the  divinity  of  Christ  ultimately  came 
from  the  skeptical  Thomas.  We  com- 
mend this  incident  to  the  consideration 
of  those  timid  souls  who  are  afraid  to 
admit  into  their  fellowship  the  modem 
Thomas  because  he  doubts  a  "funda- 
mental  doctrine." 


The  Escape  to  Life 

A  recent  critic  of  various  decadent 
poets — a  very  keen  and  sympathetic 
critic,  by  the  way — has  made  much  of 
what  he  calls  "  the  escape  from  life," 
which  their  poetry  symbolizes.  His 
question  about  each  of  them  is:  How 
did  this  man  try  to  escape  from  life,  as 
it  really  is,  and  how  far  did  he  succeed  ? 
The  means  of  escape  from  life,  as  thus 
attempted,  do  not  matter  so  much  to  the 
critic  as  the  measure  in  which  the  goal 
is  neared.  One  human  being  may  seek 
to  escape  from  life  by  hard  work,  which 
gives  him  no  time  to  think  of  anything 
but  itself.  Another  may  plunge  into  dis- 
sipation. Religion  is  a  possible  escape 
from  life;  so  is  art;  so  is  love.  The 
successful  life,  in  this  view,  is  the  life 
that  gets  furthest  away  from  the  real 
facts  of  existence. 

But  if  this  be  so,  none  of  die  "  escapes  " 
can  be  real.  They  can  never  get  far 
enough,  therefore,  to  be  worth  anything. 
To  escape  from  realities  to  unrealities  is 
not  deliverance  at  all.  One  likes  better 
the  man  who  says,  grimly,  "  Things  are 
what  they  are,  and  their  consequences 
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will  be  what  they  will  be;  why  then 
should  we  seek  to  be  deceived  ?"  Men 
can  undoubtedly  seek  oblivion  for  per- 
sonal sorrows  in  work,  art,  love,  religion, 
or  dissipation,  according  to  their  per- 
sonal choice.  Men  without  n  umbe  r  have 
done  it  But  the  sense  of  the  human 
race  has  always  drawn  a  distinction  be- 
tween these  ways  of  escape.  Dissipa- 
tion may  be  an  escape  from  life.  So 
may  hard  material  tasks.  So  may  cer- 
tain forms  of  art  But  religion  and  love 
and  true  art  are  escapes  to  life,  not  from 
it  They  are  reality,  not  unreality.  They 
are  noble  facts  of  human  living,  as  true 
as  the  ugly  ones  from  which  men  flee  to 
them. 

The  escape  to  life  is  real  deliverance. 
It  really  gets  away.  The  great  artist 
confronts  all  the  facts  of  life — its  sordid- 
ness  as  well  as  its  glory,  its  horror  as 
well  as  its  joy — ^and  is  neither  deceived 
nor  discouraged.  He  sees  life  steadily 
and  sees  it  whole,  and  he  finds  victory 
where  the  decadent  artist  flees  from 
defeat  to  defeat.  The  true  lover  faces 
the  years,  the  disillusions,  the  limitations 
of  human  relations,  and  loves  on,  undis- 
mayed and  ever  rewarded.  The  saint 
meets  trial  and  doubt,  besetting  evil 
without  and  besetting  sin  within,  and 
yet  honestly  rejoices  always,  and  enters 
more  each  year  into  faith  and  hope  and 
love.  One  of  the  words  for  which  men 
have  most  loved  the  Son  of  Man  is  that 
saying,  "  I  am  come  that  they  might 
have  life,  and  that  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly."  For  all  human  be- 
ings, all  beings  that  live  at  all,  desire 
more  life,  not  less — not  escape  but  reali- 
zation. 

Christian  Paganism 

In  the  days  when  the  world  was 
younger,  men  saw  beauty  all  about  them, 
and  they  deified  it ;  they  admired  human 
strength,  and  included  it  among  the  attri- 
butes of  the  gods  they  worshiped.  In 
spite  of  the  dictionaries.  Paganism  was 
not  merely  the  "  worship  of  false  gods." 
The  Paganism  of  the  Greek  and  the 
Norseman  was  not  bare  heathenism ;  its 
essence,  as  Carlyle  says,  was  "  a  recog- 
nition of  the  forces  of  Nature  as  godlike, 
stupendous,  perspnal  Agencies."    In  par- 


ticular, Carlyle  calls  the  Norse  religion  a 
*'  Consecration  of  Valor ;"  so  Matdiew 
Arnold  calb  Greek  Paganism  "fidelity 
to  nature — the  best  natiue." 

Of  Paganism  in  this  sense  Christianity 
is  not  the  antithesis.  Paul  rect^nized 
this  when  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians, 
"  All  things  are  yours ;  whether  Paul,  or 
Apollos,  or  Cephas,  or  the  world,  or  life, 
or  death,  or  things  present  or  things  to 
come  ;  all  are  yours."  But  the  Church 
did  not  always  recognize  this.  In  order 
more  completely  to  repudiate  the  Pagan- 
ism which  had  said,  "  Yours  are  the  world 
and  things  present"  the  Church  re- 
plied, "Yours  are  death  and  things 
to  come."  The  recovery  of  the  neg- 
lected part  of  Christianity  has  been  slow ; 
that  it  has  been  hastened  in  our  day  is 
due  in  no  small  d^^ee  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, interpreted  in  an  article  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  Through  this  recovery, 
Christianity  is  coming  to  its  own.  To 
view  this  world  morbidly  is  to  setboimd- 
aries  to  faith.  If  Paul  was  able  to  say, 
"  All  things  are  yours,"  it  was  because 
he  had  the  faith  which  bade  him  add, 
"  And  ye  are  Christ's ;  and  Christ  is 
God's."  Pagan  myth,  with  its  gaze  of 
childlike  wonder  out  upon  the  worid, 
is  gone ;  but  that  which  was  true  in  the 
Pagan  spirit,  the  recc^^ition  of  die 
divine  in  the  world,  can  be  preserved  to 
him  who  has  the  Christian  faith.  The 
world  is  his  to  admire,  to  study,  and  to 
use. 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  foresees  diat  before  he 
dies  he  is  destined  to  become  The  Man 
Without  a  Prejudice.  Scarcely  a  season 
goes  over  his  head  without  robbing  him 
of  some  dear  aversion,  some  cherished 
discontent.  The  summer  past  has  been 
no  exception.  Time  was  when,  if  there 
were  two  words  in  the  English  language 
more  abhorrent  to  him  than  any  others, 
those  two  were  "  restoration  "  and  "  re- 
stored." He  saw  them  in  the  guide- 
books with  a  hopeless  stab  of  pain  for 
beautiful  oldness  wiped  out  the  making 
of  all  things  new.  Ten  years  ago  he 
undertook  to  show  Mrs.  Spectator  the 
cobwebbiest  scrap  of  Old  London — St 
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Saviour's,  at  the  Surrey  end  of  London 
Bridge.  He  had  prepared  her  mind  for 
dim  and  priceless  treasures  of  ripe  decay. 
As  he  led  her  down  the  steps  to  the 
ignoble  hollow  in  which  time  has  stranded 
^e  old  church,  he  became  aware  of  a 
certain  film  of  baleful  marble  dust  upon 
the  flagging  and  the  sound  of  profane 
hammering  proceeding  from  the  open 
door.  His  heart  stood  still.  However, 
it  was  as  well  to  know  the  worst  at  once. 
He  led  his  gfrieving  wife  into  the  choir. 
Behold  I  Scaffolding,  work-benches,  din- 
ner-pails, dismembered  statues,  pitiful 
fragments — Restoration  ! 

.® 
To  this  day  the  Spectator  winces  at 
the  memory  of  that  cold  shock.  "  At 
least,"  said  he,  sorrowfully,  "  there  are 
Lockyer  and  the  Moral  Gower ;"  and  he 
led  the  way  into  the  nave.  His  eyes  at 
first  refused  to  credit  theirown  testimony. 
Here  was  a  new  nave,  creamy,  lovely, 
oh  yes!  supremely  lovely,  but  hope- 
lessly irreverepd  I  "  Come,  Mrs.  Spec- 
tator," said  he»  "  let  us  go  prowl  in  the 
Abbey  while,  we  may;  for  to-morrow 
come  masons  and  stone-chippers  to  chase 
away  its  storied  shadows."  Just  then 
his  eye  caught  that  of  Lockyer,  the  vir- 
tuous pill-man,  leaning  on  his  tireless 
stone  elbow,  sneering  sardonically  at  the 
newness  about  him.  "Just  wait,  my 
man,"  muttered  the  Spectator;  "they'll 
polish  you  up  with  a  sand-blast  one  of 
these  days.  And  as  for  Gower,  doubt- 
less they've  taken  him  out  for  a  second 
coat  of  paint."  For  the  south  transept 
was  all  shorn  of  monuments.  But  Mrs. 
Spectator  presently  spied  the  poor  old 
poet  reclining  on  his  uneasy  literary 
pillow,  but  moved,  wantonly  moved,  to  a 
new  position  in  the  north  aisle  I  The 
Spectator  stayed  for  no  more.  His  faith 
in  British  conservatism  was  wavering 
under  him.  For  ten  long  years  he 
avoided  the  Surrey  side  like  a  plag<ie- 
spot. 

Last  summer,  however,  he  deemed 
himself  callous  enough  to  bear  the  sight 
of  the  new-baptized  "  Southwark  Cathe- 
dral ;"  and  there  a  sympathetic  verger 
hearkened  to  his  lamentations  over  the 
vanished  old  church,  but  tenderly  yet 


with  determination  put  him  right 
.  "  Tore  down  the  nave  ?  Well,  they  did 
that,  certainly.  But  that  nave,  you  re- 
member, was  a  very  bad  modem  bit  put 
up  in  1840.  Had  a  flat  timber  roof,  had 
that  nave,  and  the  state  it  was  in  was 
shockin',  sir,  shockin'.  You're  com- 
plainin'  that  they're  moved  Gaouwer. 
Well,  then,  sir,  you  do  us  an  injustice. 
Gaouwer  used  to  lie  in  the  norlJi  aisle 
just  where  you  see  him  now ;  but  the 
roof  leaked  that  bad  that  they  was 
obliged  to  put  him  in  the  south  transept 
to  preserve  him.  Now,  when  the  church 
was  restored,  they  put  him  back  to  his 
original  position.  Then  this  nave,  see, 
is  as  near  as  possible  to  the  thirteenth- 
century  nave,  the  one  that  was  pulled 
down  for  that  flimsy  modem  thing. 
They're  got  the  design  from  old  draw- 
ings. So  you  see  we're  much  nearer 
now  to  the  original  church  than  we  was 
ten  years  ago.  Besides,  something  had 
to  be  done  to  keep  the  place  from  tum- 
bling down  about  our  ears.  We'd  have 
been  like  the  old  abbeys  here  in  no  time, 
sir." 

The  Spectator  stood  rebuked;  and 
this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
lessons.  The  trae  meaning  of  restora- 
tion has  been  gradually  forced  upon  him, 
with  its  minute  and  scmpulous  study  of 
the  past  and  its  long  look  into  the  future. 
He  was  led  to  appreciate  what  a  problem 
has  devolved  upon  England  with  her 
legacy  in  stone,  and  how  nobly  she  is 
solving  it.  There  is  no  denying  that 
incalculable  harm  has  been  done  in 
days  past  by  well-meaning  persons  with 
small  knowledge  of  architecture.  So 
conscientious  a  man  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
has  brought  ignominy  upon  himself  by 
irreparable  blunders,  as  when  he  re- 
moved and  destroyed  the  upright  sup- 
ports of  Chester's  delicate  choir-stalls. 
But  the  longer  the  Spectator  lingered  in 
English  churches,  the  more  satisfied  he 
became  that  the  present  work  of  prop- 
ping up  and  rehabilitating  the  old  cathe- 
drals is  being  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of 
reverence  and  scholarly  care  deserving 
of  his  highest  respect.  He  no  longer 
puts  his  obligatory  sixpence  in  the  box 
marked  "  Restoration  Fund,"  with  the 
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Some  twinges  of  conscience  he  has 
when  he  remembers  his  hard  thoughts  of 
those  who  have  poured  out  their  money 
like  water  that  the  cathedrals  might  be 
preserved.  He  had,  in  fact,  until  last 
siunmer,  but  a  vague  notion  of  the  ex- 
pense involved.  They  told  him  in 
Chester  that  the  choir-stalls  had  been 
painted  by  sundry  ill-inspired  persons 
until  the  oak  lay  concealed  under  six 
coats  of  disfiguring  pigment.  The  proc- 
ess of  removing  the  blemish  involved 
taking  down  the  carved  canopies,  bit  by 
bit,  and  pickling  them  in  boiling  potash, 
and  it  cost  a  cool  fifty  pounds  for  each 
stall  1  The  money  has  come  in  driblets, 
here  an  individual  or  a  family,  and 
there  a  club  or  society,  bearing  the  ex- 
pense of  a  stall  till  the  whole  was  com- 
plete. The  Spectator  could  but  wonder 
whether  the  money  would  have  come  in 
so  rapidly  in  his  own  land.  They  say 
that  at  Worcester  in  1859,  when  accident 
betrayed  the  presence,  under  a  deep 
coat  of  lime-wash  and  plaster,  of  a  wealth 
of  delicate  detail,  the  dean  was  fairly 
embarrassed  by  subscriptions  to  clear  it 
away.  It  may  be  that  the  excitement 
of  discovery  brought  out  some  of  the 
checks.  The  Spectator  confesses  to  a 
hankering  to  have  been  there  himself 
when  every  stroke  of  the  chisel  laid  bare 
some  delicate  foliation  or  some  naive 
grotesque. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  the  rise  of 
a  new  English  verger.  The  Spectator 
used  to  be  convoyed  about  the  choirs 
and  chapels  by  a  toddling  old  babbler, 
who  dispensed  Baedeker-and-water  in 
more  or  less  incomprehensible,  inaspi- 
rate  English.  The  type  has  not  entirely 
disappeared.  Canterbury  boasts  a  red- 
faced,  choleric  old  verger,  who  delivers  his 
information  in  the  indigpnant  voice  of  a 
much-tried  man.  The  Spectator  can  hear 
him  yet.  "  On  the  left,  look  you  I  On 
the  left  is  the  kneeling  figure — I  should 
say  the  rectunbent  efiBgy  of  the  Black 
Prince."  But  in  more  than  one  cathe- 
dral the  Spectator  found  the  black-robed 


verger   a    young  man    of  intelligence, 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  particular 
church,  and  a  devout  student  of  its  past 
Deans,  it  would  ai^>ear,  have  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  necessarily 
beholds    the    cathedrals    pretty    much 
through  the  verger's  eyes ;  and  if  those 
eyes  be  evil,  then  the  whole  tourist  body 
will  be  full  of  darkness.    The  new  verger 
is  dierefore  encouraged  to  browse  in  the 
dusty  old  cathedral  library.   He  becomes 
a  man  of  theories.    The  Spectator  would 
like  to  call  a  vergers'  congress  and  hear 
the  discussion  of  the  cause  of  that  wave 
of  whitewash  under  which,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Reformation,  the  glory  of  Eng- 
lish cathedrals  went  out.     "  Cromwell, " 
said  the  old-fashioned  verger,  and  was 
content     But  last  summer  the  Specta- 
tor encountered  three  violently  opposed 
theories — the  first,  that  Puritan  zealots 
overlaid  the  rich  detail  to  secure  a  severe 
and  penitential  plainness;  die  secmd, 
that  frequent  outbreaks  of  the  plague 
made   it   necessary  to  use  disinfecting 
whitewash  in  the  churches ;  and  a  tldrd, 
presented  by  a  fiery  vergel-  it  Chester. 
"Lookl"  said  he;  "itwasntCromwdl, 
nor  yet  the  Protestants,  nor  any  such 
nonsense.     It  was  die  Catholics  diem- 
selves.     And  they  did  it,  look,  to  {re- 
serve their  holy  places.    If  they  bad  a 
piscina,  or  an  ambry,  or  a  holy-water 
stoup,  they  bricked  it  up  and  plastered 
it  over,  and  hid  it  so  well  that  we're  (Mily 
finding  them  now.     You  see,  they  knew 
that  Mary  always  had  a  crave  to  restore 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  they  meant  to 
save  their  sacred  vessels  against  that 
day.     Now  you  see  here  in  die  Lady 
Chapel.     That  boss,  the  third  from  die 
end,  is  a  little  image  of  Thomas  k  Becket 
If  you  remember,  Henry  had  a  dislike 
for  St  Thomas,  and  he  gave  orders  that 
all  images  of  him,  in  windows,  or  roofs, 
or  wherever  they  were,  should  be   de- 
stroyed.   That's  why  you  see  windows 
with  the  face  of  the  saint  in  plain  glass. 
Well,  when  the  monks  at  Chester  heard 
that,  they  quietly  plastered  up  the  wbcde 
ceiling  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  bosses,  and  so  saved  for  us  the 
whole  thing,  even  the  original  painting. 
Now  that  bears  me  out,  doesat  kT' 
The  SpecUtor  thought  it  did. 
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THOUGH  the  trolley-car  was 
nearly  empty,  the  gusts  of  fetid 
air  which  enveloped  us  on  the 
rear  platform  every  time  the  door  was 
opened  told  of  the  breathing  mass  which 
had  lately  filled  it  A  few  working  men 
and  women,  going  home  after  their  day's 
work,  or  returning  early  from  a  Saturday 
evening  visit  to  the  small  city,  were  yet 
in  the  car  as  it  ran  along  the  main  thor- 
oughfare of  the  small  city's  big  suburb. 
"  Here's  your  comer,"  said  the  con- 
ductor to  me ;  and  I  alighted  in  the  dark, 
ugly  street 

A  deserted  shop,  dimly  lighted,  bore 
a  sign  indicating  that  it  was  used  as  the 
quarters  of  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  Within,  a  lanky  youth,  sur- 
rounded by  three  others,  was  strumming 
a  popular  air  upon  an  ancient  piano.  The 
further  end  of  the  room  was  partitioned 
ofif  by  a  curtain  strung  from  side  to  side. 
A  fellow  who  had  been  sitting  idly  in 
one  of  the  rows  of  chairs  that  filled  the 
larger  part  of  the  room  rose  as  I  entered, 
and  ofTered  to  act  as  Virgil  to  my  Dante. 
Beyond  the  curtain  was  a  pathetic 
imitation  of  a  gymnasium.  Two  or  three 
bits  of  crude  apparatus  revealed  its  char- 
acter. 

"  We  need  a  mat"  said  my  guide ; 
"we  could  keep  up  our  membership 
better  if  we  had  a  mat.  It's  hard  work 
to  keep  up  our  membership.  Most  of 
the  members  are  behind  in  their  dues." 
We  were  descending  the  stairs  to  the 
basement  In  the  flickering  orange  light 
of  a  gas  burner  I  could  see  what  pre- 
tended to  be  a  bowling-alley.  "Who 
wants  to  bowl  in  a  place  like  this?" 
queried  my  guide,  dismally.  "  Nobody 
but  kids." 

The    Association's    chief    patron,    I 
learned,  was  a  druggist  near  by.     I  found 
him  at  his  shop. 
"In    this    town — almost    all  miners 

'  This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  on  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  written  as  a  result  of 
ttavel  and  ohserration.  On  another  .page  will  be 
ipund  an  editorial  which  discusses  the  view  implied  in 
«•  title  of  this  article.— The  Editors. 


here — diere  are  four  thousand  people 
and  twenty-seven  saloons.  About  half 
the  men  employed  in  the  shops  here  live 

in  B [the  neighboring  city].    The 

fellows  here  need  a  gym — parallel  bars, 
horses,  and  so  on. '  Even  if  they  had  a 
mat  it  would  bring,  one  fellow  said, '  a 
dozen  of  my  chums.'  But  now  we  gpt 
discouraged.  All  they  da  is  to  smash 
things — ^but  then,  they  haven't  anythiitg 
else  to  do,  except  to  go  to  B— « — .  When 
I  see  these  fellows  get  on  the  cars  and 

go  over  the  line  to  B to  see  what 

they  can  pick  up,  I  tell  you  I  wish  I  had 
money.  If  I  had  the  means,  I  could 
corral  these  fellows.  If  the  people  here 
could  see  the  situation  as  it  is,  they'd 
go  down  into  their  pockets.  But  it  costs 
four  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  to  run 
the  Association  as  it  is,  and  we  have  to 
meet  an  annual  deficit  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  dollars.  I  wish  I  had  the 
money — ten  thousand  dollars — I  tell 
you  I" 

That  dingy,  sordid  place,  where  sa- 
loons are  thriving,  where  a  neighboring 
provincial  city  offers  its  cheap  allure- 
ments, and  where  the  churches  are  dis- 
cordant, intent  more  on  denominational 
aggrandizement  than  human  service, 
presents  in  its  crudest  form  a  condition 
of  urban  life  which  exists  with  modifi- 
cations in  every  city  and  town.  Whether 
it  be  in  a  smudgy  town  like  this,  or  in  a 
city  of  fine  streets  and  admirable  institu- 
tions, most  of  the  appeals  of  vice  and 
few  other  appeals  are  directed  specifi- 
cally to  young  men.  The  social  instinct 
that  characterizes  young  men — the  in- 
clination to  live,  work,  and  enjoy  recre- 
ation in  congenial  groups — the  instinct 
that  finds  such  complete  satisfaction  in 
the  undeigraduate  years  at  a  men's  col- 
lege— is  developed  and  stimulated  by  all 
the  circumstances  of  city  life.  To  this 
instinct  the  saloon  b  always  appealing ; 
to  it  the  churches  almost  never.  More- 
over, in  every  city  there  is  a  large  num 
bei  of  young  men  away  from  home. 
They  are  at  ^e  same  time  free  from  the 
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conventional  restraints  imposed  by  the 
standards  of  propriety  maintained  by 
their  acquaintances,  and  yet  limited  in 
their  opportunities  for  wholesome  activ- 
ity by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  stran- 
gers. To  take  a  fellow  of  this  sort,  who 
is  adrift,  and  give  him  a  chance  to  go 
straight,  and  then,  whether  he  is  adrift 
or  at  home,  to  give  his  gregarious  instinct 
a  chance  to  satisfy  itself  under  whole- 
some conditions,  is  the  double  service 
which  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has  rendered  and  is  rendering 
to  the  young  men  of  American  cities. 
It  has,  indeed,  become  involved  in  a  much 
larger  service  than  this  ;  it  is,  in  places, 
serving  mubh  more  than  young  men — 
it  is  using  young  men  to  serve  the  com- 
munity. But  its  primary  function  is  to 
encourage  and  develop  a  wholesome  life 
among  young  men. 

In  some  places,  where  resources  are 
few,  where  leaders  are  lacking,  and  where 
even  some  of  the  churches,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  dives,  are  a  hindrance  rather 
than  a  help,  the  Association  is  struggling 
forlornly  on  behalf  of  young  men ;  but 
in  other  places  the  Association  has 
passed  the  era  of  mere  struggle,  and  is 
not  merely  trying  to  rescue  young  men 
from  the  worst  of  bad  environments,  but 
is  engfaged  in  the  constructive  work  of 
educating  young  men  in  the  process  of 
finding  themselves.  Not  many  miles 
from  that  squalid,  shabby  suburb  of 
B there  is  a  city  in  which  the  Asso- 
ciation has  become  a  highly  developed 
instrument  of  this  sort  for  the  training 
of  character.  It  has  as  much  individ- 
uality, temperament,  atmosphere,  as  a 
long-established  school  or  college.  The 
building  has  the  genial  air  of  a  club,  the 
inhabited  appearance  of  an  apartment- 
house,  the  seriousness  of  a  school  build- 
ing, and  the  modem  cut  and  semi-public 
attitude  of  an  "  institution ;"  but  it  looks 
exactiy  like  none  of  these ;  it  is  distinct- 
ively a  building  for  its  own  purpose. 
And  the  Secretary,  as  you  meet  him, 
seems  not  quite  the  executive  officer  of 
a  club,  nor  the  popular  manager  of  a 
hotel,  nor  the  head  master  of  a  big 
school,-  nor  the  superintendent  of  an 
"  institution,"  though  for  a  moment  you 
might  well  take  him  for  one  or  the  other ; 
in  fact,  he  performs  some  of  the  func- 


tions of  each ;  but  he  evidently  has  a 
work  of  his  own  to  do. 

As  we  walked  together  through  the 
building,  the  Secretary  opened  a  door 
and  bade  me  enter.  The  room  looked 
like  the  habitation  of  a  university  man. 
On  one  side  was  a  mahogany  highboy; 
on  another  a  piano.  The  rugs,  the  pic- 
tures, the  tables  and  chairs,  were  all 
selected  by  some  one  who  had  a  taste 
for  harmony  of  color  and  design.  The 
books  that  lay  on  the  table  looked  read- 
able. The  Secretary  motioned  to  me  to 
take  my  seat  on  the  broad  couch  beside 
him. 

"  A  collie  man,  as  you  see,"  re- 
marked the  Secretary,  "  When  he  left 
college,  he  was  inclined  to  be  wild.  He 
was  a  rolling  stone.  He  obtained,  finally, 
a  position  in  this  city  and  found  a 
pleasant  room  here.  He  b^an  to  feel 
the  quiet  influence  of  his  enviroiunent 
He  became  interested  in  making  hb 
quarters  beautiful.  Now  he  has  a  home. 
He  is  well  bred,  but  was  a  stranger  and 
alone  in  this  city.  One  df  the  appalling 
things  about  a  young  main  iti  a  strange 
city  is  his  utter  inability  to!  get  u>to  the 
same  social  circle  he  move^  in  at  h<»ie. 
I  took  pains  to  introduce  him  to  some  erf 
the  best  people  here.  He  became  steady 
and  contented.  He  told  me,  humorously, 
he  was  afraid  he  was  becoming  an  '  en- 
thusiastic Christian.'  Any  man  who  lives 
here  has  right  here  in  the  building  a 
restaurant,  a  barber-shop,  a  library,  a 
gymnasium.  Each  morning,  if  he  wishes, 
he  can  fling  on  his  bath-robe  and  have  a 
swim  in  the  xxx>I  before  break&ist;  or 
when  he  comes  home  mentally  tired 
from  work  in  the  afternoon  he  can  have 
a  short  g^ame  in  the  '  gym,'  take  a  Turk- 
ish bath,  and  then  rest  in  his  own  room. 
These  fellows,  some  of  them  sports,  are 
driven  into  defending  their  home.  They 
will  not  listen  to  those  who  sneer. 
Regulations  ?  The  man  who  has  charge 
lives  in  the  building.  The  rules  and 
regulations  are  red  hair,  steel-gray  eyes, 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds." 

In  all  this  is  implicit  a  conception  of 
religion  that  once  was  not  at  all  preva- 
lent. If  it  is  more  common  now  than  it 
was  fifty  years  ago,  it  is,  in  a  very  consid- 
erable degree,  due  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.      Accordir^    to 
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that  conception,  religion  concerns  not 
only  what  is  called  the  "  inner  life  "  and 
what  is  regarded  as  an  "  eternal  destiny," 
but  also,  aD4  very  directly,  the  life  that 
now  is.  In  other  words,  nature,  the 
body,  pleasure,  labor,  society,  are  god- 
like, or  may  be  made  so.  The  ancient 
paganism,  which  found  wonder  and 
delight  in  the  lines  of  a  man's  body  and 
in  the  strength  of  his  arihs,  that  set  forth 
the  gods  as  toiling,  as  exulting  in  con- 
tests, as  untangling  hard  problems,  and 
as  participating  in  a  common  life,  has 
been  revived  and  made  moral  and  spirit- 
ual in  the  wholesome  form  of  Christian- 
ity that  is  in  these  days  the  product  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
The  ordinary  youth  exhibits  his  pagan- 
ism most  obviously  by  his  animal  spirits.' 
-  The  Association,  instead  of  bidding  him 
suppress  his  paganism,  after  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Church,  has  accepted  his  pa- 
ganism as  a  healthy  thing  and  set  to  work 
to  direct  it.  The  means  it  has  found  in 
the  gymnasium,  Here  it  writes  in  wood 
and  stone,  in  orick  and  steel,  an  article 
of  its  distinctive  creed.  We  believe  in 
the  body.  If  a  city  Association  owns  a 
building,  it  has  a  gymnasium  ;  if  it  can 
afford  two  employed  officers,  one  of  them 
is  a  "physical  director."  And  to  the 
credit  of  tiie  Association  it  ought  to  be 
said  that  very  seldom  is  that  gymnasium 
used  as  a  bait  to  lure  a  man  into  a  relig- 
ious meeting ;  and  very  rarely  does  that 
physical  director  use  his  position  as  a 
pulpit.  If  men  do  find  their  religious 
nature  as  well  as  their  muscles  developed 
on  the  "  gym  "  floor,  it  is  almost  invari- 
ably because  somehow  the  Association 
has  found  a  means  of  reconciling  pagan- 
ism with  Christianity ;  and  if  often  the 
physical  director's  room  becomes  a  con- 
fessional, it  is  because  there  is  a  closer 
connection  between  the  welfare  of  a 
man's  body  and  the  welfare  of  his  soul 
than  is  thought  of  in  many  a  theology. 
Usually,  howeveir,  the  man  who  frequents 
the  Association  gymnasium  gets  some 
well-supervised  ^ercise,  perhaps  a  test 
of  his  strength  or  skill,  a  chance  to  meet 
other  men  as  men  rather  than  as  law- 
yers, clerks,  tradesmen,  artisans,  an 
hour  snatched  from  the  machinery  of 
civilization — and  little  more.  But  if  the 
man  does  that,  the  Association,  if  it  is 


true  to  its  own  unwritten  creed,  is  con- 
tent. It  is  something  to  have  inextri- 
cably associated  the  religion  of  Christ 
with  the  glow  of  health  and  the  hard- 
ness of  muscle  ;  it  is  worth  while  even 
to  have  gfiven  a  man  new  bodily  vigor, 
though  hft  is  heedless  of  its  source.  For 
ages  the  Church  has  compassionately 
ministered  to  the  infirmities  of  men. 
Now,  as  never  before,  it  is,  through  the 
Association,  "  emphasizing,"  as  a  secre- 
tary expressed  it,  "the  mission  to  the 
well  man." 

The  art  of  physical  training  has  be- 
come highly  developed  in  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  of  America. 
It  would  be  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  without  the  contributions  in  men 
and  ideas  made  to  the  art  by  the  Asso- 
ciations, the  physical  training  of  public 
schools,  private  schools,  and  even  col- 
leges would  be  crippled.  The  game  of 
basket-ball,  the  best  of  gymnasium  games, 
was  the  invention  of  an  Association  man 
for  Association  purposes.  In  indexing 
the  subject  of  physical  training,  the 
Dewey  system  of  library  cataloguing  has 
adopted  the  system  devised  for  Asso- 
ciation use.  The  head  of  the  physical 
training  department  of  the  New  York 
City  public  schools,  Dr.  Gulick,  who  is 
probably  doing  more  to  make  school-boy 
athletics  a  contribution  to  the  social  de- 
velopment of  city  life  than  any  other 
man  in  America,  was  trained  as  a  Physic 
cal  Director  in  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  It  is  needless  to  make 
a  catalogue  of  instances.  In  the  art  of 
developing  and  training  the  human  body 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
is  eminent  if  not  pre-eminent.  The  most 
successful  leaders  in  this  department  of 
Association  activity  are  not  content,  how- 
ever, with  developing  muscle  and  sinew. 
They  recognize  that  they  have  in  a  high 
state  of  development  an  organization  for 
profoundly  affecting  the  attitude  of  men 
toward  the  world  and  toward  each  other. 
They  are  not  content  to  make  the  gym- 
nasium merely  a  place  where  men  can 
increase  their  chest  measure  and  learn 
to  do  "  stunts  "  on  some  sort  of  appa-  ' 
ratus.  Their  conception  of  their  func- 
tion is  much  bigger  than  that.  They  rec- 
ognize that  what  a  man,  or  a  boy,  does 
with  his  muscles  affects  his  character. 
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In  a  city  of  the  Middle  West  there  is 
a  Boy's  Department  of  the  city  Associa- 
tion which,  housed  in  a  building  of  its 
own,  is  more  than  a  club  for  the  scores 
of  boys  which  belong  to  it ;  it  is  like  a 
great  school.  As  I  stood  on  the  gymna- 
sium floor  watching  the  really  remark- 
able achievements  which  the  boys  per- 
formed naturally,  easily,  and  buoyantly, 
the  physical  director  told  me  something 
of  his  purposes.  The  gymnasium,  he 
explained,  could  at  best  be  nothing  more 
than  a  makeshift.  A  boy  in  the  country 
learns  what  he  can  do  with  his  body 
without  a  course  of  instruction.  He 
vaults  fences,  swims,  finds  his  way  in  the 
woods,  masters  dogs  and  horses,  as  he 
eats,  without  formal  instruction.  After 
a  rough  fashion,  but  a  very  effective  one, 
he  learns  self-control  and  discovers  bis 
own  resources.  A  city  boy  has  naturally 
no  such  chances  as  the  boy  of  the  coun- 
try. So  the  Association  gives  him  the 
best  substitute  the  city  can  afford.  In 
place  of  fences  it  gives  him  wooden 
horses  to  vault;  in  place  of  tramps 
through  the  woods,  where  he  has  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  surroundings,  it 
gives  him  drills  of  one  kind  and  another 
in  which  he  has  to  adjust  himself  to  his 
fellows.  It  helps  him  to  discover  and 
master  himself. 

It  is  still  better  when  the  Association 
can  wisely  direct  the  conduct  of  com- 
petitive athletics.  Some  physical  direct- 
ors believe  that  competitive  athletics  are 
pernicious ;  they  fear  the  dangers  of  too 
great  rivalry,  and  prefer  the  symmetry 
which  can  be  developed  by  regular  exer- 
cise in  the  gymnasium  to  the  qualities  of 
body,  mind,  and  character  that  are  likely 
to  be  developed  in  the  strain  of  athletic 
struggle.  Not  so  the  wisest.  In  a  targe 
manufacturing  town  of  New  England, 
the  physical  director,  when  his  gymna- 
sium became  empty  in  the  spring,  went 
out  and  organized  the  boys  of  the  town 
into  an  athletic  league ;  and,  for  one 
summer  at  least,  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  directed  the  most  spon- 
taneous activities  of  that  town's  boy 
world.  It  was  a  great  chance.  In  another 
and  smaller  town,  a  suburb  of  a  Pennsyl- 
vania city,  the  Association  owns  an  un- 
usually fine  athletic  field.  All  the  com- 
petitive athletic  games  of  the  place  are 


carried  on  under  its  auspices.  In  niany 
a  city  the  Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation is  the  most  widely  known  local 
oiganization  of  amateur  athletes.  Tbe 
Association  in  every  such  place  is  in  a 
position  where  it  can  inculcate  the  ^nrit 
of  good  sportsmanship.  Good  sports- 
manship is  the  application  to  athletics 
of  the  "square  deal,"  more  anciently 
known  as  the  Golden  Rule.  There  are 
some  Associations  which  are  unsports- 
manlike ;  but  they  are  led  by  traitors  to 
the  faith.  There  are  other  Associations 
which  participate  little  in  competitive 
athletics ;  but  they  are  led  by  men  who 
can  see  only  in  one  direction.  When 
these  are  counted  out,  there  are  enough 
left  to  make  upon  the  country  a  very 
wholesome  impression  of  the  human  half 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

The  same  spirit  which  guides  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  Association  in  physical 
training  and  athletics  guides  it  also  in 
its  other  activities.  In  a  small  city  of 
New  York  State  the  Association  has  jost 
been  erecting  a  buildiui^;'  The  young 
college  graduate  who  wan  beginnings  his 
first  term  as  a  secretary,  arfaen  I  made 
my  visit  there,  pointed  out  a  defect  in 
the  building.  "  There  is  room  here,"  he 
said,  "for  only  one  billiard-table.  Across 
the  street  in  that  office  building  one 
entire  floor  is  used  for  billiards,  and  that 
is  the  only  decent  place  in  town.  There 
are  plenty  of  places  that  are  not  decent." 
He  had  discovered  that  there  was  one 
supreme  mode  of  recreation  there — the 
game  of  billiards.  Some  day  he  will 
have  in  his  building  two  floors  devoted 
to  billiards.  Paganism  again.  There  is 
something  still  revolutionary — so  some 
people  find  it — about  this  ancient  as- 
sumption that  the  things  of  this  world 
are  not  necessarily  bad.  But  there  is 
here  more  than  mere  paganism.  Rather 
there  is  a  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
religious  impulse  to  make  this  present 
life  wholesome.  And  where  the  Associ- 
tion  has  failed,  I  venture  to  say,  it  has 
never  been  because  of  this  faith,  but  for 
lack  of  it  There  is  no  magic  in  the 
devices  which  the  Association  uses. 
The  only  thatmiatuigy  it  can  command 
is  faith. 

It  is  this  foith — not  always  consdoos 
or  wisely  exercised,  but,  after  all,  incx- 
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tinguishable — ^which  has  led  the  Young 
Men's  Christian    Association    into    its 
multifarious  projects.    The  Association 
encounters  young  men  away  from  home, 
and  it  finds  them  a  lodging  or  builds 
them  one ;  if  it  is  wise,  it  does  more — ^it 
makes  itself  their  home.     It  encounters 
young  men  at  home  in  search  of  com- 
panionship ;  it  supplies  them  with  com- 
rades.    It  encounters  workingmen  who 
are  ambitious  to  get  a  little  instruction 
that  will  make  them  economically  less 
dependent ;  it  establishes  cla^lses  which 
range  from  reading  and  spelling  to  the 
practice  of  law,  and  almost    invariably 
include  courses  in  mechanical  drawing. 
It  encounters  men  who  want  to  know 
about  the  motor-cars  they  own;  it  es- 
tablishes ,  an   "  automobile  class  "    and 
explains  tne  intricacies  of  the  machine. 
It  encounters  business  men  who  feel  the 
need  of  ekercise  in  the  middle  of  the 
day ;  it  forms  a  Business  Men's  Gymna- 
sium Club  %ith  special  lockers  and  baths, 
a   trained   attendant,   and  a  congenial 
membership,  and  sets  them  at  work  pull- 
ing weights,  or  at  play  with  hand- ball  or 
volley-ball.     It  encounters   clerks  with 
ambition  ;  and  it  engages  a  man  to  teach 
the  subde  art  of  "salesmanship."     It 
sees  men  gathered  by  hundreds  into  col- 
l^;es,  and  it  adapts  itself  to  a  new  form, 
becoming  a  college  Association.     It  sees 
sailors  on  ships  and  in  navy-yards ;  an- 
other metamorphosb,  and  it  becomes  a 
navy  Association.    So  with  protean  agil- 
ity it  becomes  a  railroad  Association, 
army  Association,  miners'  Association. 
Japanese  soldiers  are  mobilized  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  the  Associa' 
tion  is  in  the  midst  of  them.     Where  is 
the  rel^on  in  all  this,  with  its  gymnasi- 
ums and  its  smoking-rooms,  its  ribbon- 
matching  and  its  automobiles  ? 

In  the  first  place,  you  do  not  have  to 


go  to  its  so-called  Department  of  Relig- 
ious Work  in  order  to  find  its  religion. 
It  is  true,  there  you  will  find  it  conduct- 
ing Bible  classes,  holding  Sunday  after- 
noon meetings  for  men,  leading  religious 
meeting's  for  men  in  the  shops,  maintain- 
ing big  religious  g^atherings  in  theaters. 
But  its  religion,  if  it  is  anywhere,  is  also 
in  its  billiard-rooms,  in  its  classes  for 
mechanical  drawing,  and  in  its  simimer 
camps.  And  that  religion,  like  every 
true  religion,  is  a  motive.  It  is  not  a 
trap  for  whidi  the  billiards,  the  drawing, 
the  camp,  is  the  bait.  The  Association 
which  uses  means  like  these  to  entice 
young  men  into  some  kind  of  religious 
performance  is  not  true  to  its  own  prin- 
ciple. The  kind  of  service  whidi  it 
renders  in  these  ways  it  values  for  the 
sake  of  the  service  itself,  and  it  r^^rds 
that  service  as  a  worthy  end.  But  the 
principles  of  the  Association  would  be 
strangely  fruitless  if  they  did  not  cause 
many  a  man  to  change  his  attitude  toward 
Christianity  itself.  That  is  just  what 
these  principles  as  practiced  by  the 
Association  have  done.  The  Association 
has  made  converts,  many  converts  nd 
doubt,  at  its  meetings.  It  has  brought 
men  into  the  Church.  It  has  kindled  new 
enthusiasms  and  rekindled  old  ones. 
But  in  this  it  has  only  done  what  other 
agencies  have  done.  Its  distinctive 
service  has  been  this:  that  it  has  pre- 
sented to  the  men  of  to-day  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity.  By  works  as 
well  as  words  it  has  maintained  and 
proved  that  Christianity  is  not  merely-  • 
or  even  chiefly — ^an  expectation  concern- 
ing the  world  to  come ;  but  that  Chris- 
tianity is  a  motive  which  makes  sport 
cleaner,  recreation  wholesomer,  com- 
merce honester;  which  concerns  not 
merely  what  a  man  calls  his  soul,  but 
his  whole  life. 
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Coal   Industry 


By  Frank  Julian  Warne 


FOR  the  third  time  within  the  past 
five  years  the  serious  attention  of 
the  American  people  is  to  be  cen- 
tered during  the  ensuing  several  months 
upon  the  anthracite  coal  industry  of 
Pennsylvania.  Already  there  are  indi- 
cations of  an  awakening  dread  as  to 
what  these  few  months  are  to  bring  forth, 
the  coal-consuming  public  not  easily 
forgetting  its  direful  experience  of  1902. 
It  is  natural  for  the  public,  which  does 
not  at  all  times  follow  the  progress  of 
industrial  conditions  in  any  particular 
industry,  and  whose  interest  in  such 
affairs  is  aroused  only  by  a  portentous 
crisis  fraught  with  great  injury  to  the 
general  welfare,  to  begin  to  inquire  why 
it  is  again  to  be  subjected  to  unrest  and 
uncertainty  over  the  future  supply  of  a 
commodity  which  is  essential  to  the  com- 
fort of  their  homes  and  the  conduct  of 
their  great  industries. 

One  might  naturally  suppose  that  the 
struggle  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers 
in  1900,  and  still  more  the  memorable 
conflict  in  the  hard-coal  fields  in  1902, 
would  have  settled  for  all  time  the  issues 
between  the  mine  workers  and  the  oper- 
ators which  gave  rise  to  these  industrial 
wars.  And  yet,  unfortunately  for  the 
general  coal-consuming  public,  not  one 
of  the  fundamental  issues  involved  in 
those  strikes .  was  settled  definitely  by 
either  the  half-way  political  settlement  in 
1 900  or  even  by  the  more  efficacious  de- 
cision of  the  President's  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission  in  1 902.  The  funda- 
mental principles  so  persistently  fought 
for  by  the  mine  workers  and  so  stub- 
bornly opposed  by  the  anthracite-carrj'- 
ing  railroads  were  not  removed  once  and 
for  all  from  the  arena  of  unsettled  ques- 
tions by  the  termination  of  those  strikes. 
The  Commission's  award  was  merely  a 
compromise,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  in  making  this  statement  no 
criticism  of  the  work  of  that  body  is 
intended. 

The  ending  of  the  strike  of  1902  being 
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a  compromise,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
the  trade-union  principles  bringing  about 
that  struggle  will  again  come  up  for 
settlement  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
Commission's  award,  which  includes  the 
termination  of  the  Anthracite  Board  of 
Conciliation  created  by  the  Strike  Com- 
mission. The  award  of  the  Commission 
was  to  continue  in  force  for  three  years, 
and  this  time-limit  expires  on  March  31, 
1906.  In  the  meantime  some  action 
must  be  taken  to  provide  for  the  peaceful 
conduct  of  the  anthracite  industry  after 
that  date.  This  necessity  to  saf^^ard 
the  future  interests  of  the  mine  employees 
has  forced  President  Mitchell,  of  die 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  to 
spend  nearly  three  months  the  past  sum- 
mer on  a  campaign  tour  of  the  anthracite 
mining  towns  for  the  purpose  of  recruit- 
ing his  depleted  ranks.  A  similar  policy 
of  preparation  for  the  uncertain  future 
also explainswhy  the  anthracite  operators 
have  not  n^lected  the  precaution  to 
have  a  latge  supply  of  coal  on  hand  in 
their  storage  yards.  The  actions  of  both 
parties  are  measures  of  defense  intended 
by  each  to  place  itself  in  as  strong  a 
position  as  possible  when  the  rime  comes 
for  settling  the  inevitable  issues  that  are 
soon  to  become  of  pressing  moment. 

President  Mitchell's  campaign  closed 
in  the  Schuylkill  field  in  October,  and 
was  directed  towards  solidifying  the 
membership  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers among  the  anthracite  employees. 
At  the  close  of  the  strike  of  1 902  prac- 
tically every  hard-coal  mine  worker  was 
either  a  member  of  the  imion  or  was 
controlled  in  his  action  by  its  regula- 
tions. Then  the  total  number  of  anthra- 
cite mine  employees  exceeded  150,000. 
By  the  following  year  the  full  paid-up 
membership  from  the  anthracite  region 
in  the  United  Mine  Workers  had  dwin- 
dled to  62,148,  and  last  year  this  num- 
ber was  still  further  reduced  to  43,361. 
According  to  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment which  the  union  applies — ^paid-«9 
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membership  in  that  organization — ^there 
were  less  than  40,000  union  mine  em- 
ployees in  the  three  anthracite  districts 
in  November,  1904.     It  is  obvious  that 
with  over  110,000  anthracite  mine  work- 
ers outside  the  union,  President  Mitchell 
could   not  claim  that  his   organization 
represented  the  employees  in  that  indus- 
try when,  upon   the    expiration   of  the 
Commission's  award,  the  time  came  for 
negotiations   looking    towards   a  joint- 
conference  scheme  for  determining  upon 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  As 
a  result  of  his  campaign  the  United  Mine 
Workers  now  claims  that  its  membership 
in  the  hard-coal  fields  exceeds  100,000. 
This  indicates  that  whatever  action  is 
taken  within  the  next  few  months  by 
the  anthracite  mine  employees,  looking 
towards  the  adoption  of  a  policy  govern- 
ing labor  conditions   in   this  industry, 
will  be  determined  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers.     Already  the  presidents  of  the 
three  districts  have  called  a  joint  con- 
vention of  their  members,  to  be  held  at 
Shamokin  beginning  December  14,  to 
consider  the  important  questions  arising 
out  of  the  early  expiration  of  the  award 
of  the  Strike  Commission.     In  the  oiB- 
cial  call  it  is  stated  that  "  the  object  of 
the  convention  will  be  to  consider  and 
take    action   concerning   conditions  of 
employment  to  become    effective  after 
March   31,   1906."     No   one,  not  even 
President  Mitchell,  knows  what  action 
this  convention  will  take  upon  the  issues 
to  be  brought  before  it,  and  herein  is 
indicated   the   source   of   much  of   the 
strength  of  this  labor   leader  with  his 
followers.     He  studiously  avoids  all  in- 
dications of  a  dictatorial  attitude,  leaving 
to  the  rank  and  file,  through  their  duly 
chosen  delegates,  the  determination  of 
the  policy  to  be   pursued.     Of  course 
he  has  his  own  views  as  to  what  is  the 
best  policy  for  the  organization  to  adopt, 
t>vit   he   never  attempts  to  force   their 
acceptance   upon    the   delegates,  as   is 
ir»<iicated  in  the  action  of  the  1902  con- 
vention, declaring  for  a  strike  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  well-known  attitude  against 
such  a  course.. 

"This  Shamokin  convention  will  very 
pj-obably  take  a  clearly  defined  position 
3J5  regards  two  paramount  issues.  One  of 
f^cse  is  recognition  of  the  union,  and  the 


other  is  the  eight-hour  work-day ;  and  of 
the  two  the  first  mentioned  is  the  more 
important.  Neither  issue  is  new  to  this 
industry,  but  both  remain  unsettled.  By 
recognition  of  the  union  the  mine  em- 
ployees mean  that  their  organization — 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America — 
shall  be  recognized  by  the  anthracite- 
carrying  railroad  presidents  and  the 
other  operators  as  a  contracting  party 
in  determining  upon  the  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  which  shall  pre- 
vail in  the  hard-coal  industry.  This 
principle  has  already  been  fought  out  by 
this  union  and  recognized  by  the  opera- 
tors in  the  central  competitive  territory 
(western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois),  in  the  southwestern  fields 
(Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  Indian 
Territory,  and  Texas),  and  in  parts  or  all 
of  ten  other  coal-producirjg  States.  What- 
ever the  demands  of  the  Shamokin  con- 
vention, it  is  probable  that  the  nego- 
tiations with  the  operators  will  center 
finally  around  a  plan  for  continuing  in 
operation,  for  a  specified  number  of 
years,  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Concili^ 
ation  established  by  the  award  of  the 
Strike  Commission.  While  the  opera- 
tion of  this  board  has  not  proven  en- 
tirely satisfactory  either  to  the  operators 
or  the  mine  employees,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  die  indications  are  that 
it  will  be  continued  by  both  parties  to  it 
rather  than  to  accept  an  uncertain  alter- 
native or  to  resort  to  a  strike. 

The  Board  was  organized  at  Wilkes- 
barre  on  June  25,  1903,  according  to 
the  plan  outlined  by  the  Strike  Commis- 
sion, with  the  three  district  Presidents 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
— Messrs.  Thomas  D.  Nicholls,  John 
Fahy,  and  Thomas  Duffy — representing 
the  mine  employees,  and  Messrs.  W.  L. 
Connell,  of  the  Wyoming  field,  Samuel 
B.  Warriner,  of  the  Lehigh,  and  R.  C. 
Luther,  of  the  Schuylkill  field,  represent- 
ing the  operators.  These  chose  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  mining  companies  as 
chairman,  and  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  mine  workers  as  secretary,  of  the 
Board.  Mr.  Luther,  deceased,  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Richards,  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  as  one  of  the  operators' 
representatives ;  and  Mr.  Duffy  by  Mr. 
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William  R.  Dettrey,  the  latter  being  the 
new  President  of  District  7  (the  Lehigh 
field)  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  has  been 
in  op)eration  a  little  over  two  years,  and 
in  that  time  has  given  to  the  employers 
and  employees  engaged  in  the  hard- 
coal  industry  a  common  meeting  ground 
where  the  disagreements  naturally  grow- 
ing out  of  the  relation  between  the  two 
interests  can  be  harmonized,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  at  least.  It  has  created  for 
the  industry  measurably  just  machinery 
for  preventing  sudden  and  unprovided- 
for  interruptions  to  production  and  to 
employment,  and  in  consequence  has 
brought  to  the  950,000  and  more  inhab- 
itants of  the  eight  anthracite-producing 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  a  larger  measure 
of  peace,  industrial  stability,  and  pros- 
perity than  those  dependent  upon  the 
hard-coal  industry  have  enjoyed  for  a 
like  period  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  Not  the  least  important  of  the 
good  effects  flowing  out  of  the  establish- 
ment and  operation  of  the  Board  is  its 
creation  and  enforcement  of  standards 
of  industrial  morality  for  both  employer 
and  employee. 

All  this  and  more  is  evident  from  a 
close  study  of  the  operation  of  the  Board. 
Since  its  organization  in  June,  1903,  to 
August,  1905,  a  total  of  141  grievances 
have  been  submitted  to  it  by  both  parties 
to  the  award  of  the  Strike  Commission, 
and  of  these  10  were  presented  by  the 
operators  and  131  by  the  mine  woricers. 
Of  the  total  number  of  complaints  sub- 
mitted, 19  were  sustained,  3  partly 
sustained,  11  mutually  settled,  and  3 
compromised.  Of  the  remaining,  28 
grievances  were  not  sustained  and  46 
were  withdrawn — a  total  of  74  specific 
and  formal  complaints  presented  to  the 
Board,  each  of  which,  it  may  be  assumed, 
had  not  a  sufficient  basis  in  justice  for 
its  support.  Thirty-one  cases  are  still 
pending.  How  many  strikes  and  lock- 
outs would  these  grievances  have  pre- 
cipitated under  the  conditions  following 
the  strike  of  1 900,  and  during  which  time 
no  such  tribunal  as  the  Conciliation  Board 
was  in  existence  to  be  appealed  to  ? 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  griev- 
ances before  the  Board  have  had  to  do 
with   charges  of  discrimination  on  the 


part  of  the  operators  against  union  em- 
ployees, a  proUfic  source  of  strikes  follow- 
ing 1 900.  These  cases  submitted  to  the 
Board  exceeded  forty,  of  which  at  least 
twenty  were  afterwards  withdrawn,  in  nine 
employment  was  recommended,  in  ei^t 
the  complaint  was  not  sustained,  in  tiro 
partly  sustained,  and  two  were  mutually 
settled.  The  next  largest  number  d 
complaints  dealt  with  overtime,  the  total 
number  of  these  being  thirteen,  of  which 
six  were  sustained,  three  withdrawn, 
two  mutually  settled,  and  two  dropped. 
Complaints  having  to  do  vnA  wages  in 
one  form  or  another  totaled  fifteen,  of 
which  four  were  sustained,  six  not  sus- 
tained, two  withdrawn,  and  the  others 
satisfactorily  settled.  Odier  grrievances 
of  the  employees  formally  presented 
before  the  Board  and  decided  by  it  dealt 
with  such  subjects  as  the  price  of  coal, 
the  check-docking  boss,  net  and  gross 
earnings,  the  eight-hour  day,  discharges, 
reductions,  violations  of  the  Commis- 
sion's award,  powder, "  topping,"  Sunday 
work,  the  Commission's  advance,  viola- 
tion of  contract,  wage  discrimination, 
the  Saturday  night  shift,  pay-check  form, 
back  pay,  classified  wages,  car  price, 
yardage  price,  leaving  off  work  early  on 
pay  day,  the  rent  question,  the  sliding 
scale,  deductions,  loading  large  rodt, 
yardage  reductions,  etc. 

Out  of  the  total  often  complaints  filed 
by  the  employers,  five  bad  to  do  with 
strikes,  and  of  these  three  cases  were 
sustained,  one  settled  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  complaint,  and  in  the  other  it  was 
decided  that  the  complainant  was  not  a 
party  to  the  Commission's  award.  One 
complaint  of  the  employers  referred  to 
holidays,  which  was  settled,  and  one  to 
idle  days,  which  grievance  was  bier 
withdrawn. 

With  the  membership  of  the  Board 
equally  divided  between  representatives 
of  the  mine  workers  and  of  die  openton. 
one  would  naturally  expect  a  deadkxk 
on  neariy  every  issue  brought  before  it ; 
and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  occurred 
in  only  seventeen  of  the  141  cases  iriiidi 
came  within  its  jurisdiction  during  the 
two  years  and  more  it  has  been  in  apenr 
tion.  In  these  seventeen  the  services  of 
the  umpire  provided  for  in  the  coostitH- 
tion  of  the  Board  were  called  in,  and  ia 
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every  case  his  decision  has  so  bn  been 
obeyed,  although  sometimes  unwillingly, 
by  both  parties  to  it  The  disagreements 
passed  upon  by  him,  which  the  Board 
was  unable  to  settle,  had  to  do  with  the 
sliding  scale,  the  check-docking  boss, 
discrimination,  classified  wages,  advances 
in  wages,  the  Saturday  half-holiday,  net 
and  gross  wages,  discharges,  powder 
and  per  cent,  strikes  and  reductions  in 
wages.  Of  these  seventeen  all  but  one 
were  appealed  from  the  Board  to  the 
umpire  by  the  representatives  of  the 
mine  workers.  In  seven  cases  the  com- 
plaint was  not  sustained  by  that  arbi- 
trator, in  two  partly  sustained,  in  four 
sustained,  and  in  one  the  umpire  decided 
that  the  complainants,  not  being  parties 
to  the  Commission's  award,  had  no 
standing  before  the  Board. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  principle 
governing  the  relation  of  employers  and 
employees  which  has  been  settled  by  the 
umpire's  decision,  and  which  has  since 
been  acquiesced  in  by  both  parties  in 
the  production  side  of  the  anthracite 
industry,  is  that  of  the  right  of  discharge 
by  employers.  Umpire  Carroll  D.  Wright 
upheld  that  the  employer  had  a  perfect 
right  so  to  do,  and  is  not  obliged  to  give 
any  <^use  for  this  action;  but  it  was 
sugg^ted  by  the  umpire  that  the  em- 
ployer should  give  proper  notice  to  the 
employee.  In  sustaining  this  right  to 
discharge,  the  umpire  states  that  any 
other  view  would  "  compel  employers  to 
employ  men  whether  they  had  work  for 
them  or  not  and  whether  the  men  were 
incompetent  or  not,  and  would  thus  stag- 
nate business  and  work  to  the  injury  of 
all  other  employees."  Conversely,  an 
employee  has  the  right  to  quit  the  serv- 
ice of  his  employer  whenever  he  sees  fit, 
with  or  without  giving  any  cause,  pro- 
vided he  gives  proper  notice.  All  dis- 
charges as  well  as  all  quittals,  the  umpire 
adds,  should  be  made  on  a  reasonable 
basis.  When  it  is  recalled  that  it  was 
this  right  of  discharge,  coupled  with  al- 
leged discrimination,  that  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  many  of  the  petty  strikes  origi- 
nating in  the  industry  following  the  in- 
dustrial struggles  of  1900  and  1902,  its 
definite  decision  by  the  umpire  and  final 
acquiescence  in  by  the  mine  workers  has 
been  of  the  greatest  good  in  preserving 


and  continuing  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween the  conflicting  interests. 

In  creating  the  Board  of  Conciliation, 
the  Strike  Commission  practically  grant- 
ed one  of  the  demands  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  in  the  strike  of  1902,  that 
of  "  a  means  for  reaching  an  agreement 
as  to  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment and  the  adjustment  of  grievances 
so  that  strikes  and  lockouts  may  be  un- 
necessary," although  the  demand  was 
not  granted  in  the  exact  form  desired 
by  the  union.  But  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  has  resulted  for  all  practical 
purposes  in  a  recognition  of  the  union — 
one  of  the  more  important  issues  involved 
in  the  controversy  which  culminated  in 
the  strike — and  this  recognition  has 
come,  too,  in  spite  of  the  statement  in 
the  Commission's  award :  "  Nor  does  the 
Commission  consider  that  the  question 
of  the  recognition  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  is  within  the  scope 
of  the  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  submission."  In  determining  the 
composition  of  the  Board,  the  natural 
course  was  to  accord  to  the  majority  of 
the  mine  workers  in  each  of  the  three 
fields  the  selection  of  their  representa- 
tives, and  as  these  majorities  in  each  Of 
the  three  districts  were  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  the  result  has 
been  to  make  the  three  district  presi- 
dents of  the  imion  in  the  three  hard-coal 
fields  the  representatives  of  the  mine 
workers  on  the  Board.  In  this  manner 
a  practical  recognition  of  the  union  has 
followed,  and  ever  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Board  in  1903  the  representa- 
tives of  the  operators  have  been  dealing 
with  the  duly  authorized  representatives 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

Important  as  the  work  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  has  been,  its  usefulness 
will  be  all  the  more  strongly  emphasized 
if  it  leads  to  the  establishment  in  the 
anthracite  industry  of  the  joint-confer- 
ence plan  for  s^reeing  upon  wages  and 
conditions  of  employment.  This  hope 
was  expressed  by  the  Anthracite  Coal 
Strike  Commission.  The  suggestion  of 
a  working  agreement  between  employ- 
ers and  employees  embodying  the  doc- 
trine of  collective  bargaining,  it  says 
in  its  award,  contains  many  hopeful  ele- 
ments for  the  adjustment  of  relations  in 
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the  mining  regions.  "  When  under  the 
award  the  parties  have  faithfully  obeyed 
its  terms  and  thus  learned  to  deal  with 
each  other,"  the  Commission  says,  "  a 
trade  agreement  between  operators  and 
an  anthracite  mine  workers'  organiza- 
tion may  commend  itself  to  both  sides. 
We  believe  this,  especially  when  it  is 
considered  that  in  other  directions  and 
in  other  industries  such  agreements 
have  been  made  and  adhered  to  for  terms 
of  years,  completely  avoiding  strikes  and 
labor  controversies  generally.  Of  coursfe, 
here  and  there  in  the  bituminous  regions, 
these  agreements  may  not  have  worked 
with  perfect  satisfaction  to  both  parties, 
and  in  some  districts  they  have  been 
abandoned  after  a  brief  trial,  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  experience  under  them  in  this 
country  and  in  England  testifies  to 
their  great  usefulness  in  preserving  peace 
and  harmony."  Notwithstanding  its 
rulings  that  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  was  not  a  party  to  the  ques- 
tions submitted  before  the  Commission, 
and  that  the  question  of  the  recogjnition 
of  this  labor  oiganization  by  the  opera- 


tors was  not  within  the  scope  of  the 
jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
submission,  the  Strike  Commission  in- 
dorses the  principles  of  the  trade  agrw- 
ment  in  these  words :  "  The  Commissioii 
agrees  that  a  plan,  .nder  which  all  ques- 
tions of  difference  between  the  employer 
and  his  employees  shall  first  be  consid- 
ered in  conference  between  the  emplojw 
or  his  official  representative  and  a  com- 
mittee chosen  by  his  employees  from 
their  own  ranks,  is  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  results  and  hannonioos 
relations,  and  at  such  conference  the 
employees  should  have  the  right  to  caQ 
to  their  assistance  such  representatiTes 
or  agents  as  they  may  choose,  and  to 
have  them  recognized  as  such." 

This  trade  agreement  method  of  set- 
tling differences  between  capital  and 
labor  is  the  goal  which  the  United  Jiine 
Workers  is  struggling  to  reach  in  the 
anthracite  industry.  And  it  will  be  over 
the  broad  principles  at  the  foundation  of 
this  movement  that  a  strike  will  come 
about  in  the  hard-coal  fields,  if  such  » 
struggle  is  again  to  be  precipitated: 


The  Sheep   Look   Up 

By  John  Finley 

"  The  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  iei."—Lycidas. 

Beating  the  air  with  threat'ning  hands, 
The  Demagogue  defiant  stands, 
Shouting  beside  the  busy  street. 
While  round  him  hundreds  hungry  bleat,- 
"The  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed." 

With  eyes  on  manuscript  attent. 
On  theologic  doctrine  bent, 
The  Preacher  often  scowls  his  views. 
Nor  knows  the  starving  in  his  pews, — 
"The  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed." 

And  oft  in  academic  halls, 
Hid  from  the  world  by  cloist'ring  walls, 
The  Teacher,  in  his  learning's  pride, 
Forgets  the  pupil  at  his  side, — 
"The  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed." 

O  men  of  Christ,  sent  forth  to  preach 
The  Better  Way,  the  Truth  to  teach, 
Still  is  He  asking,  "Lov'st  thou  me?" 
Still  is  our  proof  of  loyalty 
That  those  who  hunger  shall  be  fed- 
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Manual  Training:  Theory  and  Method 


By  Calvin  Milton  Woodward 


TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  I  pro- 
posed to  combine  manual  with 
mental  training    in    secondary 
schools ;  to  put  the  liberal  arts  and  the 
mechanic  arts  side  by  side  in  the  same 
curriculum  ;  to  deal  simultaneously  with 
material  forces  and  appliances  and  with 
sfuritual  forces  and  appliances ;  to  culti- 
vate not  alone  or  chiefly  the  memory 
and  the  understanding,  the  eye  to  read 
and  the  mouth  to  speak,  but  the  judg- 
ment and  the  executive  faculties  as  well ; 
to  extend  the  humanities  so  as  to  include 
human  interests  and  human  activities  as 
they  exist  now  and  here.     Many  wise 
and  eitcellent  educators  had  grave  fears 
as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment.     It 
was  thought  that  the   introduction  of 
tools,  machinery,  materials,  the  theories 
of  construction,  and  draughting,  might 
not  only  break  up  the  orderly  prc^^mme 
of  the  school,  but  lower  its  intellectual 
and  moral  tone.     It  is  now  known  that 
all  such  fears  were  groundless.    Manual 
training  has  opened  new  avenues  of  use- 
fulness and  culture  to  many  a  lad,  and  has 
enabled  the  graduates  to  choose  their 
occupations  more  wisely,  either  in  the 
direction  of  industrial  arts  or  in  other 
fields. 

When  the  Manual  Training  School 
in  St.  Louis  was  established,  there  was 
no  guide  for  it  to  follow;  it  was  the 
pioneer  school.  There  were,  it  is  true, 
trade  schools  in  great  abundance  in 
Europe,  there  were  certain  "manual  labor 
schools  "  in  this  country,  and  there  was 
some  shop  work  in  engineering  schools  ; 
but  there  was  not  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
a  manual  training  school  properly  so 
called.  Consequently  we  groped  our 
way  with  some  uncertainty,  having  only 
the  light  of  our  own  reason  and  judg- 
ment to  guide  us.  Our  theory  was  sub- 
stantially what  it  is  now.  We  did  not 
wish  to  organize  a  school  in  a  factory, 
neither  did  we  wish  to  attach  a  factory 
to  a  school,  but  we  wished  to  enlai^e 
the  school  by  the  introduction  of  a  sym- 


metrical course  in  tool-work  which  should 
be  strictly  educational. 

And  tcKlay  manual  training  schools  are 
found  in  all  civilized  countries,  not  only  as 
secondary  schools,  but  tool-work  appears 
inthelowerg^ades.  Enthusiastic  teachers 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  problem 
of  organizing  elementary  manual  work 
for  boys  and  girls  younger  than  thirteen 
years.  With  much  that  is  worthy,  much 
that  is  worthless  has  been  developed, 
and  a  g^eat  number  of  motives  have  been 
discovered  and  methods  have  been  in- 
vented. With  the  motives  I  have  no 
controversy  so  long  as  the  methods  are 
rational  and  not  ill-timed.  The  matter 
of  age  is  important.  It  is  harmful  to 
dull  the  edge  of  interest  and  promote 
bad  habits  by  the  premature  introduction 
of  processes  which  pupils  cannot  com- 
prehend and  tools  which  they  cannot 
properly  use. 

Manual  training  should  be  rational 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  like  the 
theorems  in  geometry.  There  are  cer- 
tain axioms  which  are  to  be  recognized 
and  accepted,  and  then  begins  the  logi- 
cal building  up  of  the  symmetrical  meth- 
ods by  which  one  is  to  acquire  a  mastery 
of  material  things.  In  geometry  the 
main  end  sought  is  not  a  collection  of 
mathematical  facts,  no  matter  how  im- 
portant these  facts  are  ;  the  most  valua- 
ble thing  for  the  student  is  an  absolute 
comprehension  of  the  methods  of  geo- 
metrical reasoning.  It  is  so  in  educa- 
tional tool-work.  The  form  or  model  to 
be  executed  does  not  represent  the 
value  of  the  training ;  the  valuable  thing 
remains  in  the  boy's  head  and  hand; 
the  exercise  and  tools  are  indispensable 
means  by  which  that  valuable  training  is 
secured. 

Hence  I  do  not  recommend  the  intro- 
duction of  edge,  tools,  or  work  in  wood, 
imtil  the  pupils  have  reached  at  least 
their  seventh  year  in  school.  Up  to  that 
point  their  busy  work,  their  hand  work, 
their  cutting,,  their  fitting  and  shaping, 
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should  be  of  a  more  elementary  charac- 
ter. But  when  a  boy  or  girl  is  thirteen 
years  old,  it  is  time  for  systematic  man- 
ual training  in  a  room  specially  fitted 
for  the  purpose. 

Assuming  now  that  sjrstematic  and 
well-timed  manual  training  with  modem 
toob  and  with  common  materials  is  the 
heritage  of  every  boy,  it  may  be  useful 
for  me  to  describe  briefly  the  appliances 
and  course  of  study  for  a  secondary 
school,  all  in  the  li^^t  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century's  experience  and  study.  I  do 
this  the  more  gladly  because  I  have  seen 
more  or  less  of  misdirected  effort  and  an 
unfortunate  waste  of  time  and  money — 
the  result  of  inexperience  and  miscon- 
ception. 

I  assume  that  every  boy  in  the  sec- 
ondary school  takes  manual  training  for 
at  least  one  year.  Every  boy  owes  it  to 
himself  to  take  it,  and  we  owe  it  to  him 
to  give  it.  When  properly  taught,  it 
opens  up  a  new  field,  and  it  furnishes 
educational  opportunity  that  no  one  can 
afford  to  miss.  After  a  year  of  such 
work  the  secondary  schools  should  differ- 
entiate between  those  which  have  com- 
plete manual  training  and  those  which 
drop  it  altogether. 

Both  the  appliances  for  manual  training 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  itself  depend 
upon  the  purpose  and  aim  of  manual 
training.  What  is  its  leading  motive  ? 
If  we  answer  that  question,  it  will  be 
easy  to  specify  appliances. 

The  object  of  manual  training  is  mas- 
tery— mastery  of  the  external  world, 
mastery  of  tools,  mastery  of  materials, 
mastery  of  processes.  Only  recently 
have  the  mechanical  arts  been  studied, 
analyzed,  and  arranged  in  logical  order 
for  the  purpose  of  being  taught.  It  was 
formerly  assumed  without  argument  that 
the  only  way  to  learn  to  use  tools  and  to 
master  materials  and  mechanical  proc- 
e.sses  was  to  go  into  a  shop  as  an  appren- 
tice, or  associate  one's  self  with  workmen 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  ordinary 
commercial  work.  The  idea  of  putting 
the  mechanic  arts  into  a  school  and 
teaching  them  step  by  step  was  a  new 
thought,  just  as  it  was  a  new  thought 
when  law,  medical,  naval,  and  military 
schools  took  the  place  of  the  court-room, 
the  doctor's  office,  the  deck  of  a  ship, 


and  a  military  camp.  The  world  has 
made  {xogress  in  educational  matters 
during  the  last  fif^  years,  and  in  notb- 
ing  more  emj^tically  has  it  jmigressed 
than  in  diis  one  item  of  teaching  the 
mechanic  arts. 

My  readers  will  notice  that  I  am  not 
tfiinking  of  future  occupations  so  mudi 
as  I  am  (^  a  general  preparaticm  for  life, 
although  I  do  recognize  that  not  onfy  the 
industries,  but  the  physical,  the  choni- 
cal,biol(^cal,  engineering,  architectuni, 
dental,  and  medical  laboratories,  all  need 
manual  training  in  their  prepontocy 
courses.  Manual  training  leads  up  to 
all  these  studies,  and  to  all  occtqiatioDS, 
and  it  shuts  nothing  out. 

Many  mistakes  have  been  made,  aris- 
ing from  the  wrong  notion  of  the  object  of 
manual  training.  Hence  in  one  localitj 
manual  training  has  a  strong  tendenc; 
to  run  into  trade  training ;  in  another  it 
runs  into  art  work ;  in  another  it  luas 
into  the  factory  idea  and  aims  at  p^(Mlll^ 
tion  rather  than  education.  Some  people 
fancy  that  manual  labor  is  the  same  as 
manual  training.  We  are  frequendy  told 
that  the  boy  from  the  &rm  has  had  man- 
ual training ;  and  it  is  true  he  has  had 
some  manual  training,  but  he  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  manual  labor  along  widi  it 
I  know,  because  I  was  a  farm  boy  and 
learned  everything  that  could  be  learned 
on  a  farm  previous  to  my  college  coarse. 
I  learned  to  use  correctly  the  hoe,  the 
shovel,  the  plow,  the  scythe,  the  cradk, 
and  the  ax;  but  I  never  learned  the 
proper  use  of  bench  tools,  nor  had  we  a 
machine  tool  of  any  kind  until  the  mov- 
ing-machine and  the  reaper  came.  I 
knew  nothing  of  drawing,  nothing  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  properly  so  called.  JOx- 
teen-twentieths  of  my  time  was  spai 
simply  in  hard  labor,  which  had  no  eds- 
cation  in  it  beyond  an  incidental  and 
imperfect  knowledge  of  crc^js  and  soSi 
and  the  market  Manual  trainii^  would 
have  been  of  great  value,  and  a  few  les- 
sons would  have  saved  me  macfa  tine 
and  much  money. 

The  most  expulsive  piece  of  apptratos 
for  both  the  tool  laboratory  and  dx 
drawing-room,  and  by  far  the  most  ia- 
portant  from  every  point  of  view,  is  tbc 
teacher.  The  teacher  should  be  an  ex- 
pert   I  do  not  mean  that  be  shoaU  be 
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'      merely  an  e:^rt  carpenter,  or  machinist, 

1      or  a  finished  draughtsman ;  he  must  be 

L      well  educated  and  an  accomplished  teach- 

:      er,  and  he  must  be  skillful  in  the  use  of 

t      his  tools ;  above  all,  he  must  understand 

exactly  what  he  is  there  for,  what  manual 

training  is,  and  what  he  is  expected  to 

accomplish.     He  ,must  not   make    the 

[      mistake  which  hafi  been  fatal  in  so  many 

I      cases — that  of  talcing  the   shadow  for 

t      the  substance,  of  gathering  the  chaff  and 

throwing  away  the  wheat. 

Recently  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  that 
r  a  boy  would  leam  more  about  the  use  of 
tools  in  half  an  hour  by  watching  a  good 
workman  than  he  would  leam  in  a  month 
in  a  manual  training  school.  No  man 
,  could  have  made  that  remark  if  he  had 
,  seen  manual  training,  properly  so  called ; 
,  for  the  very  thing  which  he  wanted  he 
would  have  foimd  in  a  good  manual 
training  school.  He  would  have  seen 
an  expert  workman  using  his  tools  cor- 
rectly, .treating  his  material  correctly, 
and  following  the  details  of  a  process  in 
logical  order.  He  would  have  heard 
every  step  fully  explained,  seen  every 
movement  shown  and  justified ;  and 
then,  in  addition  to  the  demonstration 
and  the  explaining,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  boy  himself  had  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  methods  and  to  acquire  some- 
thing of  the  same  skill  and  mastery. 
That  is  exactly  what  a  manual  training 
school  is  for.  The  teacher  is  put  there 
to  teach.  He  is  put  there  to  explain  and 
analyze,  to  illustrate,  and  to  show  how 
to  solve  mechanical  problems. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  made  to 
me  recently  by  a  gentleman  in  middle 
life,  a  very  excellent  carpenter,  whom  I 
saw  watching  my  boys,  twenty-four  of 
them,  at  work  making  their  first  weld  in 
the  forging  shop.  He  seemed  intensely 
interested  as  he  watched  the  young  men 
at  their  work  I  said :  "  You  seem  to 
like  to  see  the  boys  work.  Do  you  un- 
derstand what  they  are  doing?" 

"  Yes,"  said  he ;  "I  worked  a  year 
once  in  a  blacksmith  shop." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  then  I  suppose  this 
operation  of  welding  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  you." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  he.  "  I  never  made 
a  weld  in  my  life.  I  never  got  a  chance. 
I  kindled  the  fire  and  pumped  the  bel- 


lows, and  I  did  some  striking  for  other 
men,  but  they  never  let  me  try  to  make 
a  weld."  Then  he  added,  with  a  good 
deal  of  feeling,  "  These  boys  leam  more 
in  one  week  about  the  really  essential 
art  of  foiging  than  I  learned  in  half  a 
year.  And  the  secret  of  it  is,  they  have 
a  thoroughly  skilled  workman  who  is 
competent  to  teach  and  to  use  practically 
every  principle  involved,  and  who  does 
nothing  but  teach." 

The  first  teacher  of  woodwork  I  ever 
employed  was  recommended  as  the  most 
skillful  mechanic  in  St.  Louis,  and  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  he  was  just 
the  man  I  wanted.  I  explained  exactly 
my  theory  of  manual  training;  he  lis- 
tened in  silence,  and  when  I  finished  he 
said  he  understood  all  about  it ;  but  he 
was  a' failure.  He  could  not  divest  him- 
self from  the  idea  that  the  joint  or 
bracket  or  scroll,  or  whatever  it  was  that 
formed  the  exercise  of  the  day,  was  the 
main  thing ;  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
he  found  it  a  great  deal  easier  to  do  the 
work  himself  than  to  get  the  boys  to  do 
it  under  his  direction.  The  man  was 
discharged  before  his  first  year  was  half 
out.  My  experience  has  been  repeated 
a  hundred  times  in  other  cities,  and  I 
have  learned,  perhaps  unjustly,  to  dis- 
trust as  a  teacher  a  man  who  b^^n  by 
being  a  mechanic.  He  generally  finds 
it  hard  to  understand  what  it  is  all  for. 
He  got  his  omhi  training  under  other 
conditions  and  with  so  different  ends  in 
view  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  view  the  work  from  the  right  stand- 
point. 

If  possible,  get  as  a  teacher  one  who 
has  had  a  thorough  course  in  a  first<lass 
manual  training  school  and  who  has 
supplemented  it  by  a  college  or  techni- 
cal course,  so  that  he  is  an  accomplished 
man  along  many  different  lines.  His 
salary  should  be  the  equal  of  the  salary 
of  any  assistant  in  the  school,  and  the 
work  under  his  charge  should  be  consid- 
ered as  important  as  any.  No  duties  or 
failures  in  other  subjects  should  be  al- 
lowed to  interfere  with  the  tool  work  and 
drawing,  no  more  than  tool  work  and 
drawing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  them.  In  this  way,  by  the  selection 
of  a  good  teacher,  by  the  payment  of  a 
good  salary,  and  by  due  recc^idon  of 
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the  work  on  the  programme  of  the  school, 
manual  training  will  have  the  same  dig- 
nity that  other  subjects  have,  and  the 
school  will  succeed. 

The  shops  or  tool  laboratories  for  a 
fully  equipped  manual  training  school 
having  not  less  than  three  hundred  well- 
grown  boys  in  regular  attendance  should 
be  five  in  number,  as  follows : 

A  wood  shop  for  bench  work. 

A  wood  turning  and  pattern  shop. 

A  molding,  brazing,  and  soldering 
shop. 

A  foige  shop. 

A  machine  and  fitting  shop. 

Each  shop  should  have  about  1,200 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  with  a  lavatory 
and  storeroom  immediately  adjoining. 
It  should  be  well  lighted  widi  high 
windows — overhead  if  possible.  Dismal 
basements  should  be  avoided,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  shops  which  inevitably  produce 
noise  and  vibration  should  be  remote 
from  ordinary  school  and  drawing  rooms. 
A  shop  section  should  rarely  exceed 
twenty-four  pupils,  and  a  room  with  forty- 
eight  pupils  and  two  teachers  had  best 
be  cut  in  two. 

In  one  comer  of  each  shop  there 
should  be  seats  compactly  arranged  for 
the  pupils,  with  a  teacher's  bench  and 
tools  in  the  center.  Here  pupils  can  sit, 
listen,  observe,  and  take  notes  while  the 
teacher  instructs.  It  is  here  that  he 
explains  and  illustrates  the  theory  and 
use  of  each  individual  tool ;  it  is  here 
that  he  describes  and  exhibits  each  indi- 
vidual process  in  the  best  pwssible  way, 
with  the  utmost  skill,  both  in  the  analy- 
sis of  his  work  and  in  the  execution  of 
it.  It  is  here  that  the  teacher  gives  the 
logic  of  the  exercise,  and  illustrates  in 
the  most  unmistakable  shape  what  is 
meant  by  system,  by  precision,  and  by 
accuracy.  One  by  one  the  tools  are  to 
be  taken  up,  examined,  explained,  and 
mastered.  The  pupils  are  to  be  taught 
how  to  put  them  in  order  and  to  keep 
them  in  order.  Each  pupil  has,  if  pos- 
sible, his  individual  set  of  edge  tools, 
so  that  he  alone  is  responsible  for  their 
condition.  If  successive  sections  of 
pupils  come  to  the  same  bench,  they 
ought  to  have  separate  sets  of  edge  tools. 

I  object  to  a  very  expensive  outfit, 
and  to  outfits  which   attempt  to. rival 


commercial  establishments.  I  know  d 
two  or  three  manual  traininsf  sdiook 
which  have  shops  fitted,  as  I  think,  in  i 
very  extravag^ant  and  unnecessary  man- 
ner. The  men  in  charge  have  designed 
them,  not  from  an  educational  stand- 
point, but  from  a  commercial  standpoint 
Accordingly,  they  are  prepared  to  un- 
dertake work  unnecessarily  large  and 
unnecessarily  special  ih  character.  The 
fundamental  principles  can  be  taught  at 
comparatively  little  expense,  and  it  is 
not  wise  to  make  arrangements  for  ttx 
construction  of  show  pieces,  and  ofta 
it  is  foolish  and  wasteful  to  build  appli- 
ances for  the  shop  itself.  I  may  sa^. 
however,  that  the  appliances  shouk: 
always  be  of  the  best  sort.  It  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  teacher  to  teach  both  the  arti 
and  the  science  of  the  arts,  and  he  must 
have  the  best  of  facilities  for  doing  so. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  to  as.sume  tht: 
a  master-workman  who  is  skilled  in  the 
use  of  the  best  tools  is  relatively  unskilk: 
and  helpless  in  the  presence  of  but  a  ie* 
tools,  and  those  inferior.  Similarly,  it  is 
held  to  be  a  truism  that  the  accomi^isfa«d 
cook  who  is  familiar  with  the  cookir.c 
appliances  of  a  modem  first-class  bctci 
would  utterly  fail  if  put  into  an  ordinarr 
kitchen  with  a  coal  stove  and  a  ccia- 
mon  kitchen  outfit.  In  point  of  fad 
both  assumptions  are  totally  wroi^.  Th: 
true  expert  is  always  an  expert,  whetfc." 
in  broadcloth  or  jumpers,  in  a  palace  . 
machinery  or  on  a  desert  island ;  ar  i 
his  skill  is  never  more  apparent  du: 
when  he  makes  poor  tools  seem  U- 
good  ones,  and  when  he  gives  to  nam  » 
appliances  a  range  which  the  untraicc. 
plodder  never  dreamed  of.  Did  >\- 
ever  hear  a  first-class  organist  perfcrr 
on  a  third-class  organ  ?  Did  he  not  nuk; 
it  sing  through  all  its  octaves  and  cboro 
as  it  never  sang  before  ? 

In  a  modem  school  all  machint" 
should  be  driven  by  electric  motors.  a.T- 
the  machinery  in  any  one  shop  she  . 
be  absolutely  under  the  control  of  &: 
teacher  of  that  shop.  While  he  is  gr»--- 
his  demonstration  of  theory  and  practJi- 
the  shop  machinery  should  be  solL  «r. 
such  as  he  needs  at  his  own  instruct  : 
table  should  be  driven  by  a  sepani- 
motor. 

The  cost  of  the  tools  (or    a  wtl 
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regulated  manual  training  school,  con- 
-  taining  three  hundred  boys,  should  not 
be  less  than  jl  0,000,  and  it  need  not 
exceed  $15,000. 

I  have  little  to  say  upon  the  course  of 
instructi6n  other  than  to  follow  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  shops  and  appliances. 
There  is  no  royal  set  of  models  or  exer- 
cises in  shop  work,  any  more  than  there 
are  royal  selections  of  literature  or  royal 
-  examples  in  arithmetic  and  algebra.  The 
accomplished  and  growing  teacher  who 
.  studies  both  his  subject  and  his  pupils 
will  never  be  content  to  follow  this  year 
just  the  series  of  exercises  he  used  last 
year.  He  will  see  how  they  can  be  im- 
proved, how  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples can  be  more  clearly  presented  and 
illustrated,  and  how  both  time  and  ma- 
terial can  be  saved  and  mental  growth 
promoted  by  changes  and  new  combina- 
tions. 

More  and  more  every  year,  from  what 
I  see  in  my  own  school  and  elsewhere, 
do  I  deplore  the  waste  of  opportunity  in 
needless  repetitions,  and  the  folly  of  bad 
arrangements.     I  have  seen  incompetent 
teachers  yielding  to  the  lawless  whims 
and  fancies  of  pupils,  when  those  whims 
and   fancies  should  have  been  guided 
and  controlled.    The  untaught  boy  has 
no  appreciation  of  the   importance    of 
sequence,  and  the  necessity  of  knowing 
just  how  tools  should  be  used  before  he 
undertakes  to  use  them.     If  left  to  him- 
self, he  undertakes  what  he  is  not  pre- 
pared to  do ;  he  uses  the  wrong  tools,  or 
the  rig^t  tools  in  the  wrong  way,  and  his 
habits  of  using  tools  become  invariably 
bad.     His  object  is  not  manual  training ; 
it  is  a  "  finished  article,"  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture, or  a  toy;   and  his  estimate    of 
the  value  of  manual  training  is  based 
upon  the  value  of  the  completed  article. 
Again  and  again  have  I  stated — and  my 
judgment  is  confirmed  by  the  judgment 
of  any  number  of  mature  graduates  who 
look  back  upon  their  training — that  the 
main  thing  is  the  boy  and  not  the  arti- 
cle ;  and  that,  were  all  the  exercises  of 
the  year  shoveled  into  the  furnace  and 
burned,  so  far  as  they  are  combustible, 
all  the  manual  training  would  survive  in 
the  developed  brains  and  trained  func- 
tions of  the  pupils. 

At  the  same  time,  as  a  justification  of 


the  l(^c  of  every  series  of  elementary 
steps,  the  pupils  should  be  required, 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  to 
make  what  is  called  a  synthetic  exercise, 
in  which  the  elements  are  combined 
into  an  article  for  use  or  beauty,  or  both. 
Such  exercises  we  call  "  projects,"  inas- 
much as  they  are  supposed  to  be  the 
fruit  of  a  mastery  of  the  elements ;  and 
it  is  desirable  diat  every  pupil  should 
understand  that  when  one  has  mastered 
the  elements  he  can  then  be  a  master 
builder.  These  projects  naturally  form 
a  large  part  of  a  manual-training  "  ex- 
hibit," but  they  should  not  mislead  any 
one,  as  it  should  always  be  understood 
that  they  are  based  upon  a  preliminary 
mastery  of  the  elements  involved. 

When  I  insist  upon  logical  sequence 
in  all  mechanic  art  instruction,  I  vir- 
tually condemn  wasteful  repetitions. 
Herein  manual  training  differs  widely 
from  trade  training  and  commercial 
work.  So  long  as  the  student  "gives 
his  mind  "  to  an  exercise  or  a  process,  it 
is  educational.  His  muscles  respond  to 
his  will,  and  the  nerve-centers  of  his 
brain  are  active  with .  excitement  As 
Professor  Balliet  well  says  •   • 

"  After  these  muscular  movements  be- 
come automatic  by  practice,  the  brain 
relegates  them  almost  wholly  to  the 
spinal  cord.  Such  movements  cease  to 
be  of  educational  value  when  they  are 
no  longer  directed  consciously  by  the 
brain.  Any  process  in  manual  training 
ought  to  stop  when  it  ceases  to  be  brain 
work.  Here  we  have  the  difference  be- 
tween the  manual  training  school  and 
the  trade  school.  The  manual  training 
school  stops  when  the  point  mentioned 
is  reached.  Its  purpose  is  purely  edu- 
cational. The  trade  school  continues 
the  training  in  skill  even  after  the  process 
is  relegated  to  the  spinal  cord,  in  order 
that  the  person  may  develop  the  pxjwer 
of  producing  as  large  a  quantity  as  pos- 
sible of  goods  of  a  high  grade  of  finish 
in  a  given  length  of  time  for  the  market. 
Its  purpose  is  economic."  As  I  have 
often  said :  The  manual  training  school 
aims  to  put  but  one  article  on  the  market, 
and  that  is  the  boy  himself. 

I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  in  detail 
the  intellectual  and  the  moral  influence 
of  manual  training ;  its  economic  value 
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almost  goes  without  saying,  and  yet  the 
secret  of  that  value  may  not  have  been 
stated.  Probably  the  best  economic 
fruit  of  manual  training  b  the  power  ol 
mechanical  analysis.  This  power  can- 
not be  learned  from  books,  nor  from 
lectures,  nor  from  endless  notes  and 
drawings.  It  must  be  learned  by  actual 
work  with  tools  and  materials,  under 
the  best  possible  guidance,  and  with 
constant  use  of  drawings.  The  ability 
to  analyze  a  complicated  series  of  op- 
erations into  a  series  of  simple  steps, 
logically  arranged,  leads  to  the  habit 
of  always  making  an  analysis  in  every 
concrete  problem ;  and  that  habit  once 
formed  has  its  influence  upon  every 
mental  operation,  whether  concrete  or 
abstract  It  runs  into  every  exercise  the 
student  has  in  mathematics,  in  language, 
in  literature,  in  science,  in  ethics,  and  in 
art.  Of  course  this  fruit  is  intellectual, 
but  it  matures  best  when  the  hand,  the 
eye,  and  the  brain  are  cultivated  together 
in  a  logical  course  of  manual  training 
during  the  school  period.  With  an  inci- 
dent illustrating  this  point  I  will  close 
this  paper. 

A  chance  acquaintance  at  a  noonday 
lunch  in  Kansas  City,  not  kno.wing  who 
I  was,  and  learning  that  I  was  a  com- 
parative stranger,  mentioned,  as  one  of 
the  most  interesting  things  in  the  city, 
the  Manual  Training  High  School.  I 
had  spent  the  entire  morning  at  the 
school,  but  I  innocently  asked  what 
sort  of  a  school  it  was,  and  why  it  was 
worthy  of  mention.  Then  he  told  me 
this  story : 

"  I  am  interested  in  a  large  shoe  fac- 
tory in  which  we  employ  a  large  number 
of  hands  and  use  a  g^eat  many  special 
tools  and  machines.  A  while  ago  a  new 
machine  from  the  East  got  out  of  ord^r 
and    became    useless.     After  repeated 


efforts  on  the  part  of  machinists  and 
foremen  to  remedy  the  difficulty,  the 
machine  was  thrown  out  at  the  shop, 
and  left  standing  idle  near  ti^  office 
door.  One  day  a  young  fellow,  who 
worked  somewhere  in  the  buildii^, 
stopped  to  look  at  the  idle  machixie,  and 
asked  the  superintendent  why  the  ma- 
chine was  not  at  woric  He  was  told 
that  it  was  out  of  order,  and  no  one 
could  make  it  wo^ 

"  <  I  would  like  to  try  my  hand  at  it,' 
said  the  boy,  '  if  I  had  time  and  permis- 
sion.' 

" '  Are  you  a  machinist  ?  Are  yoa 
acquainted  with  the  machine  ?' 

" '  No,  I  never  saw  the  machine  before, 
but  I  am  a  gp^duate  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School,  and  I  know  some- 
thing about  mechanism.  Perhaps  I  can 
find  what  is  the  matter.' 

" '  Well,  take  the  time,  and  see  what 
you  can  do.  The  machine  is  of  no  use 
as  it  is.' 

"  The  boy  got  tools,  took  off  his  coat 
and  cuffs,  and  went  to  work.  He  took 
the  machine  all  to  pieces,  and  dien  care- 
fully put  it  together  again.  It  ran  like 
a  charm,  and  it  has  been  running  cvei 
since.  When  asked  how  he  happened 
to  hit  the  solution,  the  boy  said:  'I 
studied  the  machine  until  I  saw  how  it 
worked,  and  then  it  was  easy  enough.' 
He  gave  the  whole  credit  to  his  school 
training.  Now,  I  consider  a  school 
which  trains  a  boy  to  see  into  things 
like  that  a  remarkable  instituticm,  and 
well  worth  calling  to  your  attentioiu" 

Then  he  went  on  to  tell  me  how  diat 
incident  was  an  important  tuming^-pcHtt 
in  the  life  of  the  boy,  the  particulairs  of 
which  I  have  completely  forgotten,  but 
I  have  not  forgotten  the  prime  ^ct  that 
the  boy  brought  away  from  the  school 
the  power  of  mechanical  analysis. 
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By  George  Albeit  Coe 

J<dm  Evans  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philoaophy  at  the  Northwestern  University 


THE  'decision  of  the  Bishops  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  case  of  Professor  Mitchell 
is  no  ordinary  act  of  administrative  rou- 
tine. The  charges  upon  which  they 
acted,  the  complications  of  ecclesiastical 
law  ultimately  involved,  and  the  usages 
either  confirmed  or  sought  to  be  estab- 
lished constitute  a  tangled  mass  in  which 
the  relation  of  the  facts  to  the  life-forces 
of  the  Church  is  largely  concealed  from 
view.  That  the  decision  involves  the 
deepest  issues  of  church  government, 
ecclesiastical  ideals,  and  even  of  per- 
sonal faith  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt. 

What  these  issues  are  will  appear  from 
an  outline  of  the  case.  The  charter  of 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Theol- 
ogy provides  that  professors  shall  be 
elected  by  the  trustees  and  confirmed  by 
two  of  the  Bishops.  The  General  Con- 
ference of  the  Church,  however,  in  1900 
passed  a  resolution  that  requires,  as  a 
condition  of  the  recognition  of  any  theo- 
logical school  as  a  school  of  the  Church, 
that  its  professors  shall  be  confirmed  by 
a  majority  vote  of  the  Bishops  present 
and  voting  at  any  regular  meeting  of 
their  Board.  Another  resolution,  passed 
in  1904,  directs  the  Bishops  "  whenever 
specific  charges  of  misteaching  in  any 
part  of  our  theological  schools  are  made 
in  writing  by  responsible  parties,  mem- 
bers or  ministers  of  our  Church,  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  investigate  such  charges,  whose 
report,  if  adopted  by  the  Bishops,  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  trustees  of  the 
theological  school  involved  for  proper 
action  in  the  prembes." 

For  several  years  certain  persons  have 
carried  on  what  "  Zion's  Herald  "  calls 
a  "  relentless  agitation,  persecution,  and 
pursuit"  of  Professor  Mitchell  on  the 
groimd  of  his  teachings  with  regard  to 
the  Old  Testament  An  attempt  of 
these  persons  to  prevent  the  confirmation 
of  his  reflection  five  years  ago  failed. 


As  the  term  of  office  in  the  School  of 
Theology  is  only  five  years,  the  question 
of  confirmation  recurred  again  this  year. 
A  second  attempt  was  made  by  present- 
ing to  the  Bishops  specific  diaiges  of 
misteaching  supported  by  citations  from 
Mitchell's  book,  "The  World  Before 
Abraham."  As  provided  by  the  rule, 
the  Bishops  investigated  the  charges  and 
reported  to  the  trustees  that  this  book 
contains  some  statements  concerning 
"  the  historic  character  of  the  early  chap- 
ters of  the  Book  of  Genesis  "  that  "  seem 
to  be  unwarranted  and  objectionable  and 
as  having  a  tendency  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  other  portions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures." 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
Bishops  have  never  specified  the  pas- 
sages to  which  reference  is  here  made. 
In  apparent  disr^^rd  of  the  General 
Conference  recommendation  of  1900 
that  in  a  case  like  this  the  Bishops  "  shall 
state  fully  and  in  writing  the  grounds  of 
non-concurrence  both  to  the  professor 
concerned  and  to  the  trustees  of  the 
theological  school,"  no  communication 
whatever  was  sent  to  the  professor  con- 
cerned, and  to  the  trustees  was  sent  only 
the  above  vague  reference  to  "some 
statements  "  that  "  seem  "  to  be  objec- 
tionable. What  statements  the  Bishops 
had  in  mind  can  be  inferred  from  the 
charges  and  specifications  that  they  were 
investigating  and  acting  upon.  No  in- 
sinuation as  to  the  sincerity  of  the 
accusers  will  be  conveyed  by  saying 
that  the  logic  of  their  accusations  is 
essentially  frivolous.  Obviously  the  ac- 
cusation that  convinced  the  Bishops  is 
the  charge  that  Mitchell  denies  the  his- 
toricity of  certain  parts  of  Genesis  which 
Jesus  and  various  New  Testament  writers 
are  assumed  to  have  treated  as  historical. 
Mitchell's  view  of  the  story  of  the  fall  of 
man  and  his  assertion  that  the  deluge 
was  local  are  declared  to  invalidate  Jesus' 
reference  to  Noah  and  Paul's  references 
to  the  death  of  all  in  Adam,  and  there- 
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fore  to  destroy  the  authority  of  Jesus 
and  of  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New 
Testament. 

AU  this  occurred  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Bishops  held  six  months  ago.  The 
trustees  of  Boston  University,  having 
investigated  the  matter  anew,  and  being 
fully  convinced  of  Mitchell's  loyalty  to 
Methodist  doctrine  and  discipline,  as  well 
as  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher,  presented 
a  renewed  request  for  confirmation  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Bishops.  Then 
came  a  surprise.  The  Bishops  took  the 
ground  that  the  trustees  had  not  taken 
"  proper  action  in  the  premises  "  as  pro- 
vided by  the  rule,  and  that  therefore  the 
Bishops  could  not  legally  enter  upon  the 
question  of  confirmation.  An  article 
written,  as  no  one  doubts,  by  one  of  the 
Bishops,  declares  it  to  have  been  their 
opinion  that  "  proper  action  "  implied 
either  a  revision,  modification,  explana- 
tion, or  withdrawal  of  the  statements 
complained  of,  or  else  the  transmission 
of  the  matter  to  the  professor's  annual 
Conference  for  a  heresy  trial.  The 
trustees  had  investigated  instead  of 
accused,  whereas  only  accusation  in  one 
form  or  another  would  have  constituted 
"  proper  "  action.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Bishops  were  of  the  unani- 
mous opinion  that  they  were  "  not  even 
at  liberty  to  reopen  the  question  of  Pro- 
fessor Mitchell's  confirmation."  This 
decision  was  reached  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  at  least  six  Bishops  are  known  to 
have  been  in  favor  of  confirmation  six 
months  ago,  and  in  spite  of  the  further 
fact  that  every  step  taken  by  the  trustees 
in  the  interval  between  the  two  meetings 
of  the  Bishops  was  taken  under  the  ad- 
vice of  at  least  one  of  the  Bishops. 

Omitting  the  discussion  of  many  minor 
points,  such  as  how  the  decision  could 
possibly  be  unanimous,  let  us  see  what 
principles  are  involved  in  this  history. 
There  is  here,  first  of  all,  an  obvious 
concentration  and  consolidation  of  power 
in  the  Board  of  Bishops,  and  correspond- 
ing limitation  of  individual  and  corporate 
discretion  within  the  Church.  The  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology  is  the 
oldest  theological  seminary  in  the  Church 
which  it  serves;  its  charter  provides 
apparently  adequate  safeguards  against 
"•at  divergence  from  the  standards 


of  the  Church ;  under  these  charter  pro- 
visions the  school  has  received  gifts  and 
bequests;  yet  it  can  no  longer  use  the 
discretion  that  its  charter  grants.  If  it 
should  proceed  in  the  legally  defined 
way  by  securing  confirmation  for  its  pro- 
fessors from  two  of  the  Bishops,  it  would 
cease  to  be  recognized  as  a.  theolc^cal 
school  of  the  Church.  But  even  that  is 
out  of  the  question,  because  the  Bishopis 
have  agreed  among  themselves  that  no 
one  of  them  will  act  in  his  individual 
capacity  in  the  matter  of  such  confirma- 
tions. Thus  the  charter  becomes  inop- 
erative; conditions  under  which  trust 
funds  are  administered  are  changed,  and 
power  that  once  belonged  to  the  corpo- 
ration has  been  centralized  in  the  Board 
of  Bishops. 

A  still  greater  loss  of  discretionary 
power  is  observable  in  the  unit  rule  under 
which  the  Bishops,  even  upon  contested 
points,  give  out  their  decisions  as  unan- 
imous. This  implies  that,  just  as  in  po- 
litical "  machines,"  one  who  happens  to 
belong  to  the  minority  ceases  to  assert 
his  individuality  as  soon  as  a  majority 
vote  is  declared  against  him.  From  that 
moment  he  must  either  be  silent  or  else 
work  with  a  cause  that  does  not  com- 
mand his  whole  conviction.  He  may 
work  within  the  Board  to  secure  a  re- 
versal of  a  decision,  but  he  is  incapaci- 
tated from  appealing  to  the  Church  at 
large.  If  the  majority  should  happen 
to  be  wrong,  this  is  an  effective  way  of 
dividing  the  forces  of  the  right.  For 
members  and  ministers  who  would  be 
glad  to  follow  the  leadership  of  a  Bishop 
who  belongs  to  the  minority  are  deprived 
of  such  leadership.  By  such  usages  the 
Board  of  Bishops  tends  to  remove  itself 
from  control  by  the  Church  from  which 
it  derives  its  authority.  Even  if  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  unit  rule  were  above 
question,  the  unwisdom  of  it  would  still 
be  obvious. 

In  still  another  way  this  decision  indi 
cates  a  tendency  to  augment  episcopal 
power.  In  the  legislation  of  1904  there 
is  not  a  hint  as  to  what  constitutes 
"  proper  action  "  by  trustees  in  the  cases 
there  contemplated.  What  would  be 
"  proper  action  "  if  the  Bishops  should 
not  sustain  the  charges  ?  What  if  the 
Bishops   should  not  sustain  either  tbt 
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accuser  or  the  accused,  but  simply  trans- 
mit the  charg^es?  For  the  Bishops  to 
decide  what  is  "  proper  action  "  for  the 
trustees,  and  then  to  refuse  further 
consideration  of  the  question  because 
"  proper  action  "  has  not  been  taken,  is 
equivalent  to  making  an  arbitrary  rule 
and  then  pleading  inability  to  violate  it 
If  this  is  not  an  assumption  of  legislative 
functions  by  an  administrative  body,  it 
is  at  least  arbitrary  administration. 

By  this  peculiar  method  the  Bishops 
have  escaped  a  direct  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  confirming  Professor  Mitchell. 
But  they  have  not  thereby  avoided  taking 
a  position  upon  the  points  of  scholar- 
ship involved  in  the  accusation.  Their 
first  action  was  instigated  by  specific 
charges ;  their  committee,  after  investi- 
gating these  charges,  reported  that  some 
statements  in  the  book  complained  of  by 
the  accusers  are  "  unwarranted  and  ob- 
jectionable," and  have  a  "  tendency  to 
invalidate  the  authority  of  other  portions 
of  the  Scriptures;"  this  report  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Bishops ;  and 
this  Board  now  asserts  that  its  action  at 
that  time  "was  equivalent  to  a  refusal 
to  confirm  the  election  of  Professor 
Mitchell."  This  great  Church  is  there- 
fore subjected  to  the  humiliation  of  hav- 
ing its  Board  of  Bishops  unanimously 
assert,  in  principle  if  not  in  detail,  that 
the  authority  of  Jesus'  teachings  stands 
or  falls  with  the  "  historic  character  of 
the  early  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis." 

If  this  were  merely  a  blunder  of  schol- 
arship, merely  a  slip  in  theological  think- 
ing, it  would  be  serious  enough.  For  it 
gives  of&cial  weight  to  one  of  two  theo- 
logical movements  in  the  Church,  neither 
one  of  which  has  heretofore  borne  an 
ofiicial  stamp.  This  is  a  radical,  not  a 
conservative,  move,  for  it  introduces  new 
doctrine  in  high  official  place.  It  also 
tends  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  scholar- 
ship heretofore  enjoyed  by  Methodist 
theological  professors — "such  liberty," 
the  trustees  say,  "  as  was  exercised  by 
John  Wesley,  and  has  been  exercised 
by  our  intellectual  leaders  ever  since  his 
day." 


But  this  is  not  the  worst  phase  of  the 
situation.  As  Methodism  arose,  not  to 
spread  theologies,  either  new  or  old,  but 
to  proclaim  a  living  and  morally  fruitful 
experience  of  God,  so  its  most  serious 
question  with  regard  to  any  innovation 
should  be  its  tendency  with  respect  to 
religious  experience  and  living.  The 
writer  of  this  article  is  a  Methodist  from 
conviction  as  well  as  from  training.  He 
sees  in  the  Methodist  standpoint  of  a 
self-certifying  Christian  experience  a  dis- 
tinct advance  upon  both  the  dogmatic 
and  the  ritualistic  interpretations  of 
Christianity.  He  finds  this  standpoint 
not  only  in  accord  with  the  general 
intellectual  movement  of  the  time,  but 
also  able  to  maintain  itself  unshaken 
amid  all  the  changing  movements  in 
natural  science,  history,  and  Biblical 
learning  for  all  time  to  come.  He  dis- 
sents from  the  attitude  of  the  Bishops, 
not  because  it  is  Methodistic,  but  because 
it  is  un-Methodistic.  It  is  a  partial 
yielding  of  the  Church's  heritage,  a  going 
back  to  a  standpoint  which  is  at  the 
mercy  of  every  changing  wind  of  learn- 
ing or  opinion.  The  type  of  thought 
upon  which  the  decision  bestows  the 
weight  of  episcopal  approval  gives  the 
primacy  to  dogma,  not  to  experience  and 
life.  Between  the  soul  and  its  Saviour 
it  interposes  a  veil  of  Old  Testament 
history,  or  supposed  history.  It  says  to 
the  would-be  believer,  "  Unless  this  or 
that  is  true  with  regard  to  the  first  chap- 
ters of  Genesis,  your  faith  is  vain,  and 
Jesus  has  no  divine  authority  or  power 
to  save."  Thus  the  soul  is  loaded  with 
tests  that  are  artificial,  un-Methodistic, 
and  un-Christian. 

Such  a  decision  cannot  stand.  It  will 
be  reversed,  let  us  hope,  by  the  spon- 
taneous second  thought  of  the  Bishops 
themselves.  Surely  such  a  great  body  of 
Christians  as  the  Methodists  will,  in  one 
Way  or  another,  promptly  reassert  their 
traditions,  their  liberties,  their  vital  ex- 
periences. But  if  they  should  not  do  so, 
still,  under  God's  guidance,  the  slow 
process  of  history  will  prune  the  branch 
that  bears  fruit  and  take  away  the  branch 
that  bears  it  not. 
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THE  five  volumes  before  us  deal 
with  the  problem  of  rate  regula- 
tion. They  are  all,  for  different 
reasons,  of  value  to  the  student  of  the 
problem.  Our  object  in  this  article  is 
not  to  discuss  the  problem,  nor  to  con- 
sider the  value  to  be  attached  to  the 
opinions  represented  in  these  books  re- 
spectively, but  to  give  the  reader  some 
idea'  of  the  books — their  point  of  view 
and  general  character. 

"  For  the  Railroads  "  is  a  little  pam- 
phlet of  190  pages.  It  is  edited  by  an 
advocate  of  the  railways,  as  its  title 
frankly  avers.  It  is  not  and  does  not 
pretend  to  be  judicial ;  it  is  neither  his- 
torical nor  philosophical.  It  is  an  advo- 
cate's brief,  largely  composed  of  selected 
extracts  from  writings  and  official  re- 
ports, statistics  of  railway  industry,  etc., 
interpreted  by  the  editor  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  tiie  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity of  leaving  railway  corporations 
to  manage  the  railways  as  a  purely  pri- 
vate business.  The  general  positions 
of  the  editor  can  best  be  indicated  by 
quoting  certain  sentences,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  he  indicates  by  printing 
them  in  black-faced  capitals  as  para- 
graph headings :  "  Railway  officers  work 
for  shippers."  "Commerce  should  be 
left  free  from  fettering  laws."  "Com- 
petition controls."  "Intricacy  of  rate- 
making."  "The  natural  decline  in 
rates  stopped  in  England  by  legislation." 
"  Present  law  has  hindered  reductions." 
"  Politics  would  supplant  economics." 
The  editor  would  apparently  abolish 
the  present  Commission  and  leave  the 
railway  business  of  the  country  wholly 
in  the  uncontrolled  management  of  the 
corporations,  subject  only  to  appeal  to 
the  courts  by  individual  shippers  against 
palpable  injustice — that  is,  to  the  com- 

,  •  For  tht  Railroads.  By  H.  T.  Newcomb.  Address : 
H.  T.  Newcomfak  Bond  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Gavemmtnt  Rerulation  of  Railroad  Rates.  By 
Hugo  R.  Meyer.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 

A  General  Freight  and  Passenger  Post :  A  Prac- 
tical Solution  of  the  Railroad  Proilem.  By  James 
Lewis  Cowles.  Fourth  Edition,  Revised.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York. 

American  Railroad  Rates.  By  Walter  Chadwick 
Noyes.    Little,  Brown  &  Co..  Boston. 

Restrictive  Raihvtn  Laislation.  By  Henry  S. 
Hain-     -v.  "..^isllan^o.,  New  Y<wk. 


mon-law  remedy  against  injustice  by 
any  common  carrier.  The  book  is,  we 
believe,  published  and  distributed  in  the 
interest  and  at  the  expense  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  can  be  had  free  on  aiqplication. 
A  much  more  valuable  presentation  of 
the  case  for  the  railways,  or  rather  «e 
should  perhaps  say  for  freedom  of  onn- 
meice  unregulated  by  any  governmental 
supervision,  is  furnished  by  Professor 
Meyer's  volume  on  "  Govenuneot  Regu- 
lation of  Railway  Rates."  His  object  is 
frankly  stated  in  the  Preface :  thb  is  not 
to  conduct  a  judicial  investigation  bto 
the  question,  with  a  statement  of  the 
considerations  pro  and  con  ;  it  is  to  give 
his  readers  the  result  of  his  studies  of  the 
effects  of  railway  rate  r^;ulation  in  odier 
countries,  and  so  lead  them  to  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  have  brought  him. 
"  The  net  result  has  been  the  disclosure 
of  such  overwhelming  proofe  of  the  evils 
of  State  direction  of  industry,  or  inter- 
ference with  its  natural  course,  that  he 
has  become  firmly  convinced  of  the  an- 
wisdom  of  government  r^;ulation  of 
railways  or  their  rates."  In  his  Intro- 
duction the  author  restates  this  condtt- 
sion  and  simimarizes  the  grounds  oa 
which  it  is  based :  "  The  answer  <^  ex- 
perience is.  Every  effective  effort  to  regu- 
late railway  rates  in  general  will  anest 
the  decline  of  rates  by  producing  a  dead- 
lock of  conflicting  sectional  interests, 
will  prevent  the  railways  from  devekqxng 
a  volume  of  traffic  sufficiently  large  to 
justify  the  maintenance  or  the  building 
of  railways  of  the  highest  attainable 
efficiency,  will  check  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  will 
demoralize  the  politics  of  the  country." 
These  conclusions  the  author  states  be 
has  reached  as  the  result  of  a  study  of 
rate  regulation  and  government  control 
of  the  railways  abroad  in  Germany, 
France,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Danulnan 
Principalities,  Russia,  Victoria  and  Ne« 
South  Wales,  Australia,  and  at  home 
in  the  United  States.  We  do  not  kno* 
of  any  book  better  worth  examinatioo 
by  the  student  who  desires  to  see  yAaX 
is  the  strongest  case  that  can  be  made 
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out  for  leaving  the  administration  of  the 
railways  wholly  in  the  hands  and  under 
the  control  of  private  owners,  subject 
only  to  common-law  remedies  against 
palpable  injustice. 

Probably  the  ablest,  certainly  the  most 
radical,  presentation  of  the  opposite  prin- 
ciple, the  absolute  control  by  govern- 
ment of  all  railway  rates,  as  all  postal 
rates  are  controlled,  is  furnished  by  Mr. 
James  L.  Cowles's  volume,  "  A  General 
Freight  and  Passenger  Post"  His  fun- 
damental position  is  that  a  railway  rate 
is  essentially  a  tax,  and  is  now  levied 
without  any  representation  on  the  part 
of  the  person  taxed,  who  has  nothing  to 
say  in  determining  what  the  tax  shall  be. 
His  remedy  he  thus  states :  "  Let  the 
National  Government  assume  its  legiti- 
mate function  as  the  manager  of  the 
National  highwaySi  the  collector  of  the 
taxes  levied  for  die  support  of  these 
highways,  and  let  these  taxes  be  deter- 
mined on  the  cost  of  service  principle, 
and  the  matter  will  quickly  emerge  from 
its  present  darkness  into  a  marvelous 
light"  His  position  is  still  more  tersely 
put  in  the  following  sentence :  "  Once 
give  to  railway  tariffs  the  characteristics 
of  the  postage  stamp,  and  we  shall  arrive 
at  the  ideal  position  toward  which  we 
have  been  legislating."  He  assumes,  it 
will  be  observed,  that  the  cost  of  service 
to  the  railways  should  be  the  bafb  of 
the  tariff.  Mr.  Newcomb  assumes  as 
the  basis  of  the  tariff  the  value  of  the 
service  to  the  shipper ;  the  actual  tariff 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  compromise,  or 
series  of  compromises,  between  these  two 
conflicting  standards.  Mr.  Cowles's  vol- 
ume, of  which  this  is  the  fourth  edition, 
is  a  mass  of  official  information,  gener- 
ally well  arranged  and  intelligently  inter- 
preted, but,  of  course,  interpreted  in  the 
interest  of  his  .contention. 

The  author  of  "  American  Railroad 
Rates,"  Mr.  W.  C.  Noyes,  is  a  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Connecti- 
cut and  President  of  the  New  London 
Northern  Railroad  Company.  The  lat- 
ter position  has  given  him  some  familiar- 
ity with  the  railway  problem  ;  the  former 
position  'gives  us  a  right  to  expect  in 
him  what  in  fact  we  find,  a  judicial  tem- 
per. His  volume  has  an  impartiality 
which  does  not  characterize  either  of 


the  other  three  volumes  above  noticed, 
and  his  conclusions  will  for  that  reason 
carry  the  greater  weight  He  has  the 
power  to  see  the  various  aspects  of  what 
is  a  complicated  situation,  and  therefore 
presumptively  not  to  be  solved  ofihand 
by  a  simple  method.  Thus :  The  railway 
is  both  private  property  and  a  public 
highway.  As  private  property  it  fixes 
its  rates  solely  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  its  stockholders ;  as  a  public  high- 
way its  object  is  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  public.  Again :  The  corporation 
controls  the  highway  and  collects  toll 
for  its  use,  and  it  also  owns  the  carriages 
on  the  highway  and  collects  charges  for 
the  carriage  of  the  goods.  It  is  both 
tollkeeper  and  carrier.  And  this  double 
aspect  makes  it  difficult  if  not  impossible 
to  make  the  cost  of  service  the  basis  of 
the  tariff  charge.  The  cost  of  carriage 
is  proportioned  to  the  amount  and  char- 
acter of  the  goods  carried  ;  the  toll  cost 
b  substantidly  the  same  whether  few  or 
many  carriages  travel  on  the  road.  The 
general  conclusion  of  Judge  Noyes  is 
that  railway  rates  ought  to  be  subjected 
to  governmental  control ;  that  this  con- 
trol is  subject  to  the  general  limitation 
that  it  must  not  so  reduce  rates  as  prac- 
tically to  confiscate  the  property;  that 
only  the  judicial  power  of  the  govern- 
ment can  adjudge  a  rate  to  be  unreason- 
able ;  that  only  the  legislative  power  of 
the  government — or  a  commission  act- 
ing under  its  authority — can  determine 
what  is  a  reasonable  rate  that  shall  be 
operative  for  the  future;  and  that  this 
decision  can  be  subjected  to  revision  by 
the  courts  only  in  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  a  rate  that  is  confiscar 
tory.  We  are  inclined  to  question  Judge 
Noyes's  application  of  these  principles 
in  at  least  one  instance.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  an  administrative  conunis- 
sion  may  adjudge  a  rate  or  tariff  to  be 
unreasonable,  and  as  preliminary  to  a 
decision  of  what  is  a  reasonable  tariff  to 
take  its  place.  But  we  know  of  no  book 
which  will  give  the  lay  reader  so  clear 
and 'SO  authoritative  a  statement  of  the 
fundamental  legal  principles  which  must 
govern  in  the  determination  of  the  pend- 
ing question  concerning  government 
regulation  of  railway  rates  as  Judge 
Noyes's  volume. 
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Mr.  Haines's  volume  The  Outlook  has 
already  noticed  (October  21,  1905),  and 
we  here  simply  reproduce  one  sentence 
from  that  review :  "  It  is  not,  however, 
unfair,  we  think,  to  say  that  he  has, 
on  the  whole,  more  faith  in  the  regu- 
lation of  inter-State  commerce  by  the 
gradual  progress  of  judicial  decisions 
than  by  immediate  effective  l^slative 
action." 

Comparing  these  books  in  a  sentence — 
Mr.  Newcomb's  pamphlet  represents  the 
radical  railway  opinion ;  Professor  Mey- 


er's volume  is  a  broader  and  more  piiife- 
sophical  presentation  of  the  same  school 
of  political  thinking ;  Mr.  Cowles's  book 
is  a  treasury  ot  information  for  the 
advocates  of  radical  measures  for  g(n^ 
emment  control,  selected  and  interpreted 
to  favor  that  policy;  and  Mr.  Noyes's 
and  Mr.  Haines's  volimies  are  conserra- 
tive  discussions  of  the  whole  question, 
conducted  in  a  judicial  temper,  and 
tending,  though  by  different  methods,  to 
some  measure  of  government  superviaks 
and  regulation. 
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Aatobiomphy  of   Samuel   Smiles,  LL.D. 

(The).    Edited  by  Thomas  Mackar.    With  Por- 
tiaits.    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $*,  net. 

This  last  word  from  one  whose  writin|;s  have 
had  a  world-wide  influence  contains  the 
■features  that  gained  instant  popularity  for 
its  predecessors  and  invested  them  with  such 
weight — the  homely  and  sound  philosophy, 
the  appreciation  of  the  possibilities  of  human 
nature,  the  unfailing  sympathy  for  all  seeking 
to  better  their  condition  by  honest  means, 
and  the  thorough  readability.  The  life  of 
the  venerable  author  oi  "Self-Help," 
"Duty,"  "Thrift,"  and  "Character"  may 
have  been,  as  his  editor  says,  uneventful,  but 
-it  is  none  the  less  of  great  interest  and  as  he 
tells  it  is  well  worth  the  reading.  In  bis  own 
person  Dr.  Smiles,  who  died  ast  year  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-two,  embodied  the  gospel 
of  success  which  he  preached  to  such  good 
purpose,  fighting  his  way  up  from  poverty 
.first  as  a  surgeon,  then  as  a  railwayman,  and 
finally  as  an  author.  As  a  young  man  he 
was  active  in  several  of  the  movements — 
notably  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Law — that  have  done  so  much  for 
the  British  wprkingman;  while  in  middle 
Ufe  he  was  a  participant  in  the  development 
of  the  English  railway  system.  Of  these 
phases  of  his  career  he  writes  with  a  fullness 
that  gives  his  last  book  real  historical  value. 
But  his  chief  interest  lay  in  his  literary  work, 
and  his  pages  are  largely  devoted  to  the 
story  of  how  his  different  books  came  to  be 
written,  the  conditions  under  which  the  task 
of  writing  them  proceeded,  and  their  recep- 
tion by  the  pubhc.  In  the  evening  of  his 
life  Dr.  Smiles  became  an  ardent  traveler, 
and  with  justifiable  pride  he  recalls  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  he  was  greeted  in  the 
European  countries  that  had  learned  to  know 
him  through  translations  of  his  works.  •  The 
Italians,  in  especial,  seem  never  to  have 
wearied  of  doing  him  honor.  "  I  have  re- 
ceived more  rcco^ition  there,"  he  says  of 
Italy,  "  from  the  King  and  Queen  down  to  the 
humblest  of  their  subjects,  than  in  my  own 
country."  His  autobiography  is.  in  fine,  a 
delightful  and  significant  haman  document 


Calendar  of  Gallant  Living  for  tgo6.  Omd- 
piled  br  Leda  I.  Thompson.  Pablshed  bjr  tki 
Anthor,  North  Attleboro,  Mass.  SOc. 
Our  readers  may  remember  that  last  year 
The  Outlook  Spoke  with  appreciation  of  dw 
Calendar,  whicn  is  neatly  and  prettily  printed 
and  arranged,  and  has  unusuaUv  well  selected 
passages  from  the  poets  ana  some  prose 
writers.  The  Calendar  for  1906  has  no* 
been  put  forth,  and  has  the  same  good  qia)- 
ities  noted  last  year. 

Charles  O'Malley.  By  Charles  Lever.  Il- 
lustrated. TheMacnunaaCo.,NewYack.  II.& 
This  is  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  editkm  of 
Charles  Lever's  works,  which  is  well  fitted 
for  permanent  preservation  in  Ac  Bbnoy, 
and  yet  is  of  very  moderate  price.  The 
spirited  illustrations  orieinally  made  for  the 
book  bv  "Phiz"  (Hablot  K.  Browne)  are 
retainea.  Mr.  Lever's  roUicldi^  fun  and 
exciting  if  not  always  probable  incidents  at 
adventure  still  make  his  books  readable  and 
amusing. 

Choice    of   Books  (The).     By  Charles  F. 

Richardson.      (Attthorized    Ednioo,    Rerised.) 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

A  new  edition  of  Professor  Chaiies  Riciiar^ 
son's  valuable  and  practical  beckon  reaifin^ 
materially  enlaTged,-and  with  some  omisskas 
of  the  earlier  work  which  the  author  believes 
wiD  make  for  its  greater  usefulness.  A  verr 
valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  mass  of  sn^ 

festions  for  libraries  which  fill  neariy  two 
undred  pages,  and  which  present  carefoDr 
selected  lists  of  reference-books,  histories, 
biographies,  fiction,  works  of  staadard 
authors,  and  literature  in  general. 

Christian  Worker's  Hohr  Bibtt  (TbsV 
Edited  br  Jesse  Lvman  Horlbut,  DS>.  The  Ms 
C.  Winston  Co.,  PUladdphia. 
This  edition  of  the  Bible  is  fully  described 
in  the  title-page  in  the  following  terms :  "  In- 
dexed and  marked  in  red  by  theoest  methods 
of  Bible-marking  on  all  subjects  cmmected 
with  the  theme  of  salvation,  to  enable  anj 
-person  to  turn  rapidly  to  verses  on  these  sub- 
jects, and  to  read  in  consecutive  order  al! 
passages  relating  to  every  one  of  ttie  pas- 
sages chosen ;  to  give  Bible  readings  at  a 
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moment's  notice,  or  to  tell  at  a  glance  the 

subjects  of  any  verse  or  passage  marked." 

Years  ag^o  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  was 

preparing  a  Bible  lesson  on  the  text,  "  Take 

up  the  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way  of  my 

people."    What,  he  said  to  himself,  are  the 

stumbling-blocks  to  be  removed  ?    He  took 

up  his  reference  Bible   to  ascertain  what 

answer  the  Bible  would  give  him  to  this 

(]uestion,  and  the  first  text  the  references 

in  the  margin  gave  to  him  was, "  Christ  ci  uci- 

fied,  unto  me  Jews  a  stumbling-block."    The 

infelicity  thus  due  to  a  mere  verbal  and 

mechanical    reference     Dr.    Hurlbut    has 

avoided.    He  has  also  avoided  those  due  to 

the  assumption  that  the  Bible  is  a  book.    In 

the  opening  sentence  of  his  introduction  he 

says,  "  The  Bible  is  more  than  one  book ;  it 

is  a  library  of  books  by  many  authors."  And 

he  also  recognizes,  what  some  modem  critics 

fail  to  recognize,  tnat  this  library  has  more 

than  a  mechanical  unity,  that  it  is  pervaded 

by  one  spirit,  and  that  through  it  all  runs 

one  theme.    We  are  of  the  opmion  that  the 

study  of  the  Bible  by  books  rather  than  by 

verses  is  the  need  of  the  present  age.    But 

the  two  methods  are,  not  inconsistent,  and 

for  a  topical  study  of  the  Bible — perhaps  we 

should  rather  say,  for  the  study  of  one  of  the 

great  topics  treated  in  the  Bible — ^this  volume 

will  be  found  useful.    We  think  its  title  is 

felicitous :  it  is  rather  a  Bible  for  the  worker 

than  for  either  the  reader  or  the  student 

Disciples  of  Christ  (The).  By  Errett  Gates, 
Ph.D.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New  York  «!, 
net. 
The  recent  origin,  the  rapid  gp-owth,  the 
present  ntunbers,  and  the  specific  character- 
istics of  the  Disciples  combine  to  present 
one  of  the  most  interesting  religious  phenom- 
ena of  our  time.  Their  origin  and  develop- 
ment in  reaction  against  an  environment  of 
formalism  and  dogmatism,  their  efforts  to 
substitute  religious  unity  for  sectarianism, 
their  devotion  to  Biblical  teaching,  their 
struggles  in  the  reconciliation  of  their  primi- 
tive evangelism  with  modem  learning,  con- 
stitute, as  here  presented,  a  valuable  and 
encouraging  chapter  in  the  religious  history 
Df  the  nineteenth  century. 

Divining  Rod  (The).    By  Frances  Newton 

Thorpe.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.    tl.50. 
A  Story  of  the  discovery  of  oil  wells  in  a 
juiet   country  place,  which    at  once  goes 
noney-mad,  and  of  the  struggle  of  oil  kings 
o  crush  each  other. 

Sssays  on  Some  Theological  Questions  of 
the  Day.    By  Members  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge.    Edited  by  Henry  Barclay  Swete,  D.D. 
TheTMacmillan  Co.,  New  York.    »3.75. 
rheir  recent  protest  against  the  Athanasian 
Treed  gave  notice  that  Cambridge  men  were 
Dterested   in  theological  reform.    This  vol- 
une  shows  to  what  extent  they  have  ad- 
'anced.     Its  title  recalls  the  "  Essays  and 
leviews  "  that  caused  such  a  pother  among 
iritish  theologians  forty  years  ago.    These  ' 
ourteen   essays  would  have  made  no  less 
other  then,  but  they  will  create  small  dis- 
urbance  now.    In  a  few  points  they  diverge 


widely  enoueh  from  ctirrent  orthodox  opin- 
ion. They  do  not  regard  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ  as  constituting  the  atonement 
for  sin.  This,  the  penalty  view  ef  the  atone- 
ment, derived  from  earthly  modes  of  treating 
sinners,  is  held  to  be  an  inadequate  account 
of  the  divine  way,  which,  as  here  interpreted, 
may  be  described  as  inspirational.  "  He 
[ChristJ  is  our  atonement  by  teaching  us  to 
know  God  ethically,  and  to  interpret  our- 
selves ethically."  In  other  words,  Christ's 
life  and  death  effect  mian's  reconciliation  to 
God  by  imparting  to  him  power  to  conquer 
his  sins.  An  equally  decided  break  is  made 
with  the  traditional  view  of  revelation.  This 
is  declared  untenable.  Revelation  does  not' 
descend  from  without,  but  springs  up  within. 
It  consists  in  "  the  quickemng  of  the  spirit, 
the  illumination  of  the  reason,  or  the  guid- 
ance of  the  will  ...  as  a  result  of  continu- 
ous growth  in  power  and  clearness  of  vision," 
effected  by  the  indwelling  Spirit.  Such  state- 
ments are  not  new,  but  here  they  obtain  new 
force,  such  as  is  found  in  a  consensus  repre- 
senting a  strong  body  of  opinion  in  a  Church 
still  burdened  with  a  mass  of  theological 
backwardness.  The  treatment  of  miracles 
is  rather  more  conservative,  strongly  inclin- 
ing toward  acceptance  of  the  virgin  birth 
and  the  physical  resurrection,  yet  without 
the  ring  of  certainty.  The  most  compendi- 
ous definition  of  miracle  here  attemptra  rep- 
resents it  as  being  to  the  race  what  "  special 
providence  "  is  to  the  individual  This,  when 
anal)rzed,isfound^awayfrom  thetraditional 
position.  These  Essaj^s  cover  a  wide  range  in 
their  review  of  the  main  positions  of  theism 
and  Christian  doctrine  by  the  light  of  modem 
knowledge.  Explicitly  recognizing  Christian 
thought  as  now  m  a  transitional  stage,  they 
also  exemplify  the  fact  Their  most  satis- 
factory characteristic  is  their  open-minded- 
ness,  awaiting  further  light  in  the  conviction 
that  "  the  time  will  come  when  ideas  which 
to-day  are  strange  and  unwelcome  will  be 
seen  to  possess  a  beauty  of  their  own." 

Finite  and  Infinite.  By  Thomas  Curran 
Ryan.  The  J.  B.  Lipplncott  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
$1  JO,  net. 

In  applying  his  leeal  training  to  the  solution 
of  deep  philosophical  problems  Mr.  Ryan 
has  not  cleared  t^e  horizon  of  thought  His 
answer  to  the  ancient  question,  "  Whence  the 
evil  ?"  is  substantially  that  of  the  old  Persian 
dualism.  Natural  evil  is  due  to  matter  and 
its  properties ;  but,  since  God  is  benevolent, 
the  source  of  evil  is  not  in  him.  He  simply 
found  it,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  drying 
it  up.  This  is  the  suDstitute  he  offers  for 
the  monistic  philosophy,  which  posits  in  God- 
as  its  sole  ground  alt  that  exists.  Idealistic 
moni.sm,  which  he  confounds  with  pantheism,  ' 
was  rife  in  early  Christian  thought  till  the 
suppression  of  "the  Athanasian  Christian 
sect"  Its  present  renaissance  (in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  immanence)  bodes  great 
danger  to  Christianity,  of  which  Christian 
teachers  seem  to  him  aJarmingly  insensible. 
A  psychologically  falie  conception  of  per- 
sonality has  spread  a  net  for  Mr.  Ryan's 
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feet  Personality  implies  to  him  fonn  anjd 
outline,  and  so  he  regards  it  as  incom- 
patible with  the  divine  infinity.  Space  is 
infinite,  but  God,  being  personal,  must  be 
considered  as  spatially  finite,  not  filling  all 
space,  but  only  the  finite  portion  of  space 
included  within  "  the  impregnable  wal&  of 
the  sidereal  city,"  i.  e.,  the  finite  universe, 
within  which  his  knowledge  and  power  are 
infinite.  Mr.  Ryan  seems  to  have  read  wide- 
ly in  philosophy,  with  a  result  that  should 
caution  all  readers  to  read  no  more  than  they 
can  digest 

Ood's  Image  in  Man.    By  James  Orr.  D.D. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York.  fUS. 
In  this  volume  of  lectures  g^ven  at  Princeton 
in  1903  Professor  Orr  discusses  the  conflict 
between  the  Biblical  and  the  modem  view  of 
man — his  nature,  origin,  and  primitive  con- 
dition, his  sinfulness  and  the  divine  redemp- 
tion from  it  The  difference  between  the  so- 
called  Biblical  and  the  modem  view  is  that  the 
former  regards  God's  image  inmanasaborigi- 
nal,  the  latter  regards  it  as  ultimate.  Man's 
redemption  from  sin,  therefore,  the  former 
regards  as  a  reconstructive  work,  the  latter 
as  constructive  or  evolutionary.  Dr.  Orr 
stands  for  the  Biblical  view,  and  holds  it  to 
the  extent  of  regarding  death  as  "  K/inatural— 
the  violent  separation  of  two  parts  of  his 
[man's]  being  which  God  never  meant  to  be 
separated."  This  is  Biblical  so  far  as  it  is  a 
view  which  Latin  theology  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury built  on  its  understanding  of  certain  Bib- 
lical passages.  But  to  assume  that  it  is  the 
only  view  compatible  with  Biblical  teaching 
as  a  whole  many  Christian  scholars  regard 
as  a  quiet  beg^ng  of  the  question  at  issue. 
For  the  evolutionary  account  of  man's  primi- 
tive state,  which  Professor  Orr  rejects,  a 
strong  point  is  the  antiquity  which  most 
anthropologists  ascribe  to  the  human  race. 
For  cutting  this  down  to  some  twelve  thou- 
sand years  respectable  names  can  be  cited, 
but  the  influence  of  dogmatic  prepossessions 
is  recognizable.  What  seems  hstrdly  fair  in 
Professor  Orr's  argument  is  the  prominence 
given  to  Haeckel  as  the  representative  of  the 
modern  view.  Against  this  Christian  scien- 
tists like  Haeckel's  trenchant  critic,  SirOliver 
Lodge,  have  cause  to  protest. 

Oreat  Ped«eo|^cal  Essays :  Plato  to  Spencer. 
By  F.  V.N.  Painter,  A.M.,  D.D.  The  American 
Book  Co.,  New  York. 

This  anthology  of  selections  from  writers 
ancient  and  modem,  pagan  and  Christian, 
upon  educational  topics  has  the  merit  oi 
bringing  together  from  the  most  diverse 
sources  the  best  thoughts  that  have  been 
entertained  of  the  educational  ideal  which  is 
still  the  object  of  pursuit.  1 1  is  a  source-book 
of  the  history  of  this  pursuit,  embodying  its 
major  documents — a  history  not  always 
marked  by  progress.  The  refluent  wave  is 
seen  in  the  "  Apostolic  Constitutions  "  of  the 
fourth  century,  prohibiting  the  pagan  classics 
as  "  diabolicsu,''  and  in  the  "  Ratio  Studio- 
nmi"  of  the  Jesuits,  proscribing  tragedies 
and  comrdies  not  of  "a  sacred  and  pious 
character."    To  Aristotle  and  Montaigne  is 


given  a  somewhat  larger  space  than  tsan 
others  of  the  twenty-six.  Brief  bioeraphia 
sketches  introduce  each  author.  An  enxr 
lent  companion-book  is  this  to  any  of  tbc 
current  histories  of  education. 

Ofowth  of  Christian  Faith  (The) .  By  C«ip 
Ferries,  M.A.,  D.D.  Charles  Scribner^ Son.  No 
York.  fl.SO,  net. 
This  is  a  thoughtful  and  at  many  pmtsi 
suggestive  work.  Its  philosophical  netM 
and  style  indicate  the  seminary  and  the  ^ 
tor's  study  as  its  proper  field.  It  is  Dot  ;H 
sort  of  book  desired  by  the  ^neral  reader 
Its  theological  affiliation  appears  in  its  dt 
voting  a  third  of  its  pages  to  the  subject « 
Atonement,  yet  with  considerable  modtfa^ 
tion  of  the  traditional  idea.  Other  iiMdiii> 
tions  occur,  and  a  recasting  of  tbeaki|^  s 
deemed  necessary.  "  At  the  present  tnie,' 
says  Dr.  Ferries,  "  positive  science  and  h* 
tory,  which  seek  for  truth,  are  the  soil  oit 
of  which  religion  grows,  and  on  which  (■ 
thrives."  This  unduly  strong  statcmeBtm 
is  bound  to  say,  presents  a  remarkafak  en- 
trast  to  the  general  tenor  of  his  work. 

History  of  Egypt  (A):  From  the  EadieB 
Timet  to  the    Perelan    Cosquest.    Br  J<ae 
Ph.D.  Illustrated.  OboIbVc* 


H.      ,, 

ner's  Sons,  New  York,  f  S,  net. 
The  handsome  form  given  to  this  voliasebf 
the  publishers  well  comports  with  its  s£ 
stantial  merit  The  results  of  recent  mort 
accurate  readings,  made  possible  bod>  bi 
exact  reproduction  of  the  original  record 
and  by  vastly  advanced  knowledge  of  the* 
language,  are  presented  in  a  histor>  tfci: 
may  fairly  claim  to  be,  for  tfaie  vameBt 
period  which  it  covers,  more  dose  to  bct 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  An  imaeB 
urable  antiquity  had  elapsed  when  E^> 
tian  civilization  had  advanced  to  *  die  «scC 
est  fixed  date  in  the  history  of  the  worid  u 
known  to  us  " — the  introduction  of  the  cjjR- 
dar  year  of  365  days  in  4241  b.c.  Abe- 
eight  hundred  years  later  the  evolutioB  < 
national  unity  was  completed  in  the  actxaua 
of  Menes  to  the  throne  as  the  first  Phanr' 
"The  Old  Kingdom"  then  begua,  *•:• 
Middle  Kingdom,"  "  the  New  Empin: '^ 
in  successive  revolutions ;  a  brief  but  bn&i:: 
restoration  ushers  in  the  final  struggle  fA  n* 
sixth  century  B.C..  which  ends  the  gfacir< 
national  career  till  that  time  achiered  '>* 
story  is  told  here  with  an  abundance  of  cif 
acteristic  details  derived  from  the  vrnM 
documents.  The  social  life  of  the  Old  K^ 
dom  in  the  thirtieth  century  B.C.,  the  dw 
ings  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  agricak'.ni 
the  education,  the  science  and  arts  ot  SJI 
remote  period,  as  here  described,  make  «  • 
marvelous  picture.  Five  thousand  yean  s.'^ 
education  ''  created  for  all  time  the  >Ui| 
distinction  between  the  illiterate  aa< 
leamed."  Another  striking  picture  is  te 
Ikhnaton,  "  the  world's  first  idealist  aae 
worid's  first  ituiividual"—\^t  Pharaob  «*•! 
attempt  in  the  fourteenth  century  lo  a'f 
a  religious  reformation  ended  ruutoa 
himseU  and  his  empire.  Men  ot  laa  —* 
appeared  six  hundml  years  laacr  i>  a* 
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Hebrew  prophets ;  but "  there  died  with  him 
such  a  ^int  as  the  world  had  never  seen 
before."    The  study  of  Egyptian  relig^oo. 
however,  says  Professor  Breasted,  must  still 
wait  for  decades  to  pass  before  it  can  be 
adequately  presented.    So  far  as  the  history 
of  thelieDrews  connects  with  that  of  Egypt, 
the  only  particular  of  Hebrew  tradition  that 
obtains  a  probable  verification  in  this  volume 
is  the  fact  that  "  some  tribe  of  their  ances- 
tors" was  compelled  to  servitude  (Exodus 
i.  11),  and  "fled  the  country  to  escape  such 
labor."    Who  were    the    Semitic    invaders 
from  Asia  that  held  Egypt  in  their  grasp 
from  the  seventeenth  to  the  fifteenth  century 
—the  Hyksos— still  remains  uncertain.    In 
view  of  all  the  treasures  that  explorers  have 
recovered  from  the  grave  of  that  wonderful 
civilization,  Professor  Breasted  tells  us  that 
"Egyptian   archaeology  is  in  its  infancy." 
The  final  history  of  Egypt  has  yet  to  be 
written,  but  the  resources  now  in  hand  have 
been  admirably  utilized  by  him  in  a  work 
that  conunands  alike   the  respect   of    the 
scholar  and  the  interest  of  the  intelligent 
reader.    But  the  effort  to  re-establish  British 
spelling,  which  is  apparent  in  other  books  of 
our  time,  goes  too  far  here.    "  Labourious  " 
is  too  mucn  to  put  up  with  even  in  Britain. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  By 
James  Outrun.  Illtutrated.  The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.  »J. 
Mr.  Outram  has  the  remarkable  record  of 
nineteen  "  first  ascents  "  of  peaks  among  the 
Canadian  Rockies,  including  the  highest 
mountain  in  Canaaa  yet  conquered  by  the 
mountainter.  He  describes  his  experiences 
among  those  majestic  peaks  with  the  en- 
thusiasm that  might  be  expected  of  so  expe- 
rience a  mountain-climber. 

James  Martineau,  Theologian  and  Teacher: 
A  Study  of  Hie  Life  and  Thought.  By  J.  EstUn 
Carpenter.  The  American  Unitarian  Association, 
Boston.  fZSO,  net. 
No  man  left  a  more  abiding  mark  upon  relig- 
ious thought  in  the  nineteenth  century  than 
Dr.  Martineau.  Classed  as  a  Unitarian,  he 
was  of  that  flite  group  who  belong  to  the 
Church  at  laiige.  "The  name  '  Unitarian,* " 
he  wrote,  "is  quite  incompatible  with  any 
Catholic  organization,  and  must  be  dropped 
as  a  Church  name."  In  the  phrase,  "  the 
living:  Church  through  changing  creeds," 
he  embodied  his  catholic  conception  of  the 
continuity  of  religious  life  amidst  all  theo- 
logical change.  Accordingly  his  concep- 
tion of  Christian  fellowship  leased  it  on  the 
oneness  of  the  Christian  spirit,  not  on  the 
sameness  of  the  theological  form.  Toward 
this  there  "is  now  a  discernible  progress  in 
nany  quarters,  while  in  some  other  points 
for  which  he  contended  a  larger  agreement 
las  been  gained ;  e.^.,  in  regarding  the  seat 
)f  authority  as  within  the  soul,  and  divine- 
evelation,  not  as  coming  down  from  above, 
>ut  as  rising  within  the  mind.  In  his  life- 
\mc  the  reconstruction  of  theologry  went 
ctively  forward  through  inevitable  conilicts, 
x)d  the  history  of  it  is  largely  written  in  his 
.(oerapbyf  a;  (bnt  Pf  ^n  effective  contributor. 


But,  as  The  Outlook  said  in  1900,  when  he 
passed  away,  "  no  man  of  his  time  gave  more 
cogent  and  more  eloquent  expression  to 
spiritual  faith."  Such  was  he  whom  Profes- 
sor Carpenter,  once  his  pupil,  and  again  his 
co-worker,  has  felicitously  portrayed  in  the 
environment  of  a  time  ot  change.  Appear- 
ing in  Dr.  Martineau's  centenary  year,  it  is 
a  timely  and  permanent  memorial  of  a  spirit- 
ual leader  unsurpassed  in  the  EnglislMpeak- 
ing  world.. 

Journal  of  Latrobe  (The).  By  Benjamin 
Henry Xatrobe.  Dlustiated.  D.  Appleton  ft  Co., 
New  York.    >].SO,Det. 

Beniamin  Heiuy  Latrobe  is  best  remembered 
for  nis  labors  in  connection  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  Capitol  at  Washing^ton,  which  was 
largely  his  design  and  the  construction  of 
which  he  supervised  as  Surveyor  of  the  Pub- 
lic Buildings  of  the  United  States.  He  came 
to  this  country  fivm  Eiwland  in  1796,  after 
an  apprenticeship  with  the  eminent  English 
architect  Cockrell,  and  for  many  years  his 
services  were  greatly  in  demand.  Almost 
from  the  day  of  his  arrival  he  kept  a  journal 
in  which  he  set  down  his  impressions  of 
the  States  and  cities  he  visited,  of  their 
inhabitants,  of  the  prominent  men  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  of  the 
natural  features  of  interest  in  the  land 
of  his  adoption — for  he  was  an  ardent 
geologist,  mineralogist,  and  naturalist  as 
well  as  an  architect.  This  journal  is  now  a 
valuable  source-book  of  American  history, 
particularly  on  the  social  side,  Mr.  Latrobe 
having  been  at  special  pains  to  describe 
the  characteristics,  customs,  and  manners  of 
the  American  people  of  his  day.  His  obser- 
vations are  also  highly  entertaining,  for  he 
had  a  keen  sense  of  the  interesting.  Prob- 
ably the  most  delightful  pages  are  those 
dealing  with  Virginia  and  Louisiana  and  a 
visit  paid  to  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon, 
where  Mr.  Latrobe  found  a  warm  welcome 
and  a  genial  host  who  could  meet  him  on  his 
own  ground  in  discussing  topography,  agri- 
culture, mining,  and  kindred  themes.  The 
journal  is  preceded  in  the  present  edition  by 
a  quaintly  worded  brief  biography  written 
by  a  descendant  of  the  architect. 

Levantine  Log-Book  (A).  By  Jerome  Hart. 
Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.,  New  York.    $2,  net. 

In  the  present  volume  Mr.  Hart  gives  a  gos- 
sipy, vivacious  account  of  travel.  He  takes 
the  reader  to  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Jeru- 
salem, Cairo,  and  up  the  Nile  to  Assuiin. 

Life   and  Matter.    By    Sir   Oliver  Lodge. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
A  large  portion  of  this  volume  appeared  in 
the  "  Hibbert  Journal "  of  January  and  Oc- 
tober, 190S — in  the  first  instance  as  a  criti- 
cism upon  Professor  Haeckel,  and  in  the 
next  as  a  rejoinder  to  the  reply  to  that  criti- 
cism made  dv  Haeckel's  translator.  Profes- 
sor Lodge  holds  that  life  belongs  to  a  separate 
order  of  existence  from  the  material  world, 
on  which  it  depends  for  phenomenal,  mani- 
festation, and  on  which  it  reacts  according 
to  laws  as  yet  undiscovered,  though  discover- 
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able.  While  Professor  Haeckel's  errors  are 
exposed,  the  solid  part  of  his  work  receives 
an  extension  into  a  fruitful  field  of  scientific 
inquiry. 

Old-Fashioned  Flowers  and  Other  Out-of- 
Deor  Studiai.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.    Illiis. 
trated.    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  *lJO,net. 
.  A  coUecidon  of  four  short  meditations  on 
flowers,  old  and  new,  but  chiefly  old ;  char- 
acterized by  the  singular  beauty  of  Maeter- 
linck's style,  the  tinge  of  mysticism,  and  the 
interpenetration   of    thought    by  sentiment 
which  have  given  all  his  bw>ks  suDtle  individ- 
uality. 

On  the  Borders  of  Pinny  Land.  By  Ruth 
B.  Fisher  <n<e  HurditclO.  The  Fleming  H.Revell 
Co.,  New  York.    tlOi.aet. 

A  record  of  missionary  experiences  in  Cen- 
tral Africa,  with  interesting  descriptions  of 
the  country  and  its  people. 

Oriffin  and  Influence  of  the  Thoroughbred 
HofM  (The).  By  William  Ridgeway,  MJV., 
F.B.A.,  Hon.  D.litt  Illustrated.  The  Hacmil- 
laii  Co.,  New  York.    »3.75. 

In  this  volume  the  author  discusses  the  vexed 
question  of  the  origin  of  our  domestic  horses 
in  the  light  of  a  theory  which  he  has  evolved, 
differing  radically  from  the  generally  ac- 
cepted explanation.  In  his  view  the  ultimate 
ancestor  of  our  thoroughbred  and  half-bred 
horses  was  not  the  Arab  horse,  but  a  breed 
of  horses  which  existed  in  Libya  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Arabs  ever  bred  a  horse. 
In  support  of  his  contention  he  presents  a 
survey  of  existing  Equidse  and  tacts  gath- 
ered from  literary  and  other  sources  concern- 
ing all  the  chief  breeds  of  domestic  horses 
known  in  historical  times. 

Poet,  Miss  Kate  and  I  (The).  By  Margaret 
P.  Montague.  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  New 
York.  »T50.  (Postage,  lOc.) 
A  romance  upon  pleasant  old-fashioned  lines, 
written  in  alternate  confessions  by  man  and 
maid.  The  cloud  of  ill  health  hanging  over 
the  man,  though  finally  dispelled,  serves  to 
soften  the  picture  witn  a  touch  of  pathos. 
The  publishers  liave  given  the  little  story  a 
highly  decorative  setting,  colored  marginal 
designs,  and  many  photogravures. 

RecoUectionB.    By  William  O'Brien,  M.P. 

Ilkistrated.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
We  have  already  had  from  Mr.  Justin  Mc- 
Carthy and  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  informing 
and  fascinating  autobiographical  volumes 
setting  forth  their  experiences  in  the  struggle 
for  a  free  Ireland.  Mr.  O'Brien's  recollec- 
tions deal  with  the  same  main  theme  and  are 
in  no  way  inferior  as  a  historical  document. 
Although  written  from  a  standpoint  differing 
somewhat  from  that  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  rem- 
iniscences, they  recall  the  latter,  not  simply 
in  subject  matter,  but  in  tone  and  treatment. 
They  are  pervaded  by  the  same  geniality, 
quiet  dignity,  pathos,  tenderness,  humor,  and 
unfailing  optimism.  Of  the  "  Irish  Ques- 
tion" Mr.  O'Brien  says  comparatively  little 
directly,  but  he  says  a  great  deal  about  it  and 
to  the  point  in  his  estimates  and  anecdotes 
of  the  Irishmen  who  have  striven  to  solve  it 
to  their  country's   benefit.    An   interested 


spectator  of  the  abortive  Fenian  rising  of 
1867,  in  which  he  was  too  young  to  partici- 
pate; amemberof  the  staff  of  the  celebrattd 
"  Freeman's  Journal ;"  editor  of  "  Uoittd 
Ireland,"  against  which  Mr.  Foster  warrtd 
so  futilely;  and  devoted  lieutenant  of  Par- 
nell,  with  whom  he  prepared  the  historic 
"  No  Rent"  manifesto  in  Kilmainbam  prison, 
Mr.  O'Brien  is  by  these  and  his  subse^raat 
experiences  well  qualified  to  write  on  Irish 
matters,  and  in  this  volume  he  throws  not  a 
little  new  light  on  the  politics  of  the  seven- 
ties and  eany  eighties.  NaturaUy,  intotS 
centers  in  his  recollections  of  Pamejl,  whose 
career  is  here  followed,  however,  ooly  to  tb 
formation  of  the  National  League  in  I8S2, 
the  book  closing  with  a  graphic  account  of 
its  author's  election  in  1883  as  Member  d 
Parliament  for  Mallow.  It  is  quite  obvious 
that  another  volume,  covering  the  later  years 
of  Mr.  O'Brien's  activity,  should  be  nsit 
coming  soon  or  late,  and  we  trust  its  appas- 
ance  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

Short  History  of  Itafy  (A).  By  Henry  Dwigbt 
Se^wick.    Houghton,   Hiffiin    &    Co.,    Botts. 

Mr.  Sedgwick's  short  history  covers  a  wide 
range.  It  begins,  appropriately,  witib  the 
year  476,  when  a  Roman  Emperor  ceased 
reigning  at  Rome  ;  it  ends  with  the  cJose  oJ 
the  nineteenth  century.  As  may  be  fancied, 
such  a  one-volume  history  must  needs  be 
'  condensed ;  but  the  present  volume  has  snf- 
f ered  from  the  necessity  of  over-condensatioD- 
Most  readers  of  Mr.  Sedgwick's  pages  vi9 
wish  that  he  might  have  made  his  "Short 
History"  as  long  as  is  the  text  in  the  tvo 
stout  volumes  of  Mr.  Henderson's  "  Short 
History  of  Germany,"  or  even  as  loi^  as  die 
four  volumes  of  Green's  "  Short  History  ot 
the  English  People."  Especially  dcfes  diis 
'  feeling  obtain  as  we  are  enlightened  by  wek 
of  Mr.  Sedgpvick's  felicitous  chanctena- 
tions.    For  instance : 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Leo  [XHI.]  raised  tke 
Papacy  higher  in  the  world's  regard  tlan  it  had  stooi 
for  two  hundred  years.  Had  be  been  a  younger  aaa. 
and  trained  in  a  more  liberal  school,  he  micht  per- 
haps have  attempted  the  task  of  adjustinc  ccdst- 
astical  conservatism  and  tradition  to  the  needs  of  s 
fast-changing  world.  But  he  was  too  old.  Witk  s 
few  brilliant  exceptions,  he  accepted  the  lutueitjtTR 
policy.  He  affected  to  deem  himself  a  prisoner  is  He 
Vatican,  and  claimed  the  restriction  of  the  (Biu|iunl 
power ;  he  declared  Thomas  Aquinas  the  best  teadB 
for  the  priesthood,  and  stood  firm  on  tiae  iVifciai^  ^ 
the  Council  of  Trent.  Nevertheless,  his  was  a  bpC 
impressive  personality,  and  he  stands  in  tbe  kang  fas 
of  Popes  in  a  rank  inferior  only  to  the  highest. 

Song  of  Ages  Sermons  (The).    By  Reginald 
J.  Campbell.    A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Sou,  New  Yak. 

A  fresh  volume  of  this  gifted  preacher's  se^ 
mons  is  sure  of  its  welcome.  Their  power 
lies  in  their  simplicity  and  directness,  ther 
individualiziiu;,  ad  hominem,  "  tiMMi  alt 
the  man  "  style.  Mr.  Campbell's  theotogr  is 
of  the  liberal  type — a  type  often  accused  ot 
defect  in  its  treatment  of  sin.  In  kis  cast 
there  is  no  such  defect  Such  sermons  o 
"  The  Burning  of  the  Tares,"  «  The  Dead)  d 
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e  Soul,"  "  Hdl'«  Vision  of  Heaven,"  refute 
t  accusation. 

Dries.  By  WUliam  Carleton.  Introduction 
bv  Tidw  Hojddns.  (Red  Letter  Ubnry.  No.  27.) 
The  H.  H.  Caldwell  Company,  Boston,  tl- 
iree  stories  of  Irish  life,  selected  because 
:v  are  characteristic  of  this  old-fashioned 
i  once  popular  writer. 

ro  Bird-Lovers  in  Mexico.  By  C.  William 
Beebe.  Illustnted.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston.    (3,  net 

is  book  teUs  of  the  three  or  four  months' 
mey  of  an  ornithologist  and  his  wife 
OSS  Mexico.  Thev  traveled  on  foot  and 
horseback,  campetl  in  the  open  and  studied 
birds,  animals,  and  insects  that  they  found, 
my  excellent  photographs  of  birds  and 
ical  scenes  illustrate  the  story  of  the  trip. 

IT  in  the  Far  Bast,  1004-1003.     By  the 

Military  Correspondent  of  the  ''^Times."  With 
Maps  and  Plans  by  Percy  Fisher.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    $i,  net. 

ere  is  disappointment  in  store  for  the 
der  who  mav  purchase  this  book  under 
impression  that  it  will  give  him  a  com- 
t,  unbiased,  definite, and  rounded  account 
tne  recent  conflict  between  Russia  and 
an.  Military  histories  are  not  produced 
soon  after  tne  termination  of  hostilities. 
:  work  is,  as  its  author  explains  in  his 
face,  a  compilation  of  the  articles  contrib- 
1  to  the  London  "Times"  during  the 
,  revised  to  some  extent,  but  essentially 
same  as  when  they  first  appeared.  Had 
{ been  penned  by  an  ordinary  writer  there 


would  have  been  scant  excuse  for  their  re- 
publication. But  the  "  militarr  correspond- 
ent "  of  the  "  Times  " — ^it  would  be  nearer  the 
mark  to  call  him  "military  critic" — is  an 
extraordinary  writer,  and  although  one's 
patience  is  severely  tried  by  the  inclusion  of 
a  vast  amount  of  purely  speculative  com- 
ment, which  makes  dull  reading  after  the 
even^  there  is  so  much  that  is  brilliant  and 
informing  that  the  lack  of  adequate  elimina- 
tion is  readily  forgiven.  Whoever  he  may 
be,  the  "  Times  "  critic  is  a  master  of  the  art 
of  warfare,  and  the  possessor  of  a  singularly 
vigoroUs  and  happy  style,  and  his  work  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and 
illuminating  battie-books  in  print  Its  value 
is  the  greater  for  a  number  of  admirable 
plans  and  maps  executed  by  Mr.  Percy 
Fisher. 

With  SbeUey  in  Italy.  Selected  and  Ar- 
rangedbyAnnaBenneson  McMahan.  Illustrated. 
ATc.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  (1.40,  net. 
A  kind  of  companion  volume  to  "  Florence  in 
the  Poetry  of  tne  Brownings,"  from  the  same 
hand.  A  selection  of  the  poems  written  in 
Italy,  set  a^inst  the  background  of  their 
ori^nal  environment,  and  in  the  atmosphere 
which  inspired  them.  This  is  done  by  the 
publication  of  the  poems  in  coimection  with 
proper  illustration,  and  with  extracts,  letters, 
and  passages  from  note-books,  so  that  each 
poem  is  framed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  land- 
scape and  circumstances  against  which  and 
in  which  it  was  written.  A  very  attractive 
and  interesting  book  to  all  lovers  of  Shelley. 
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Where  SociaJism  Was  Tried 
<Af  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 
he  article  "  Where  Socialism  Was  Tried," 
W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  in  the  November  11 
look,  is  interesting  but  not  entirely  con- 
ing. As  to  the  Socialism  of  Athens, 
!  not  the  revenues  of  the  city  largely 
mdent  on  the  compulsory,  unpaid  labor 
irt  of  the  population  (the  slaves)  ?  and  is 
Socialism  ? 

:ricles  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Athens 
a  democracy  because  the  "form  of  gov- 
lent "  is  "  committed,  not  to  the  few,  out 
le  whole  body  of  the  people."  Did  the 
isaid  laboring  class  participate  in  the 
mment  ?  Did  they  take  part  in  Plato's 
ission  of  "  civil  polity."  when  "  any  one 
gives  his  advice,  whether  rich  or  poor,  of 

birth  or  low  de^ee  "  ?    And  if  a  whole 

of  the  community  is  thus  excommuni- 
l  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest,  can  it  be 
i  Socialism?  This  period  of  Athens 
)een  quoted  as  an  argument  for  society 
1  on  slavery  I 

to  the  great  men  of  Athens,  where  can 
how  greater  or  more  pioneer  statesmen 

the  authors  of  the  Mosaic  law?  Do 
x>ets  and  thinkers  surpass  the  Hebrew 
lists  and  prophets?    Can  she  show  a 


dramatist  greater  or  more  universal  than 
Shakespeare  ?  Does  not  Egyptian  architec- 
ture surpass  hers  in  grandeur,  as  does  the 
Gothic  m  beauty  ana  nobility  ?  What  sur- 
viving Greek  sculpture  (we  cannot  judge  by 
hearsay)  compares  in  intellectual  and  purely 
artistic  qualities  with  the  great  work  of 
Buonarotti  ? 

In  many  departments — music,  science,  etc. 
-^Athens  does  not  even  enter  the  lists  with 
our  modem  world.  Of  her  painting  we  have 
nothing  left  to  compare  with  the  work  of  the 
Renaissance  or  of  to-day.  We  have  much  to 
learn  from  her,  but  let  us  look  at  her  fairly, 
and  let  us  be  just  to  the  greatness  of  other 
peoples.  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

New  York  City. 

The  Fatalism  of  "The  House  of  Mirth" 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

"  The  House  of  Mirth  "  must  be  either  a 
lamentation  over  the  slain  nobility  of  human 
nature,  or  a  triumphant  witness  to  the  death- 
less power  of  love,  the  regenerator. 

The  reviewers  and  critics  appear  to  lean 
to  the  former  opinion.  If  they  have  read 
aright  the  conflict  waged  in  Lily  Bart's  soul, 
I  have  misinterpreted  it 

In  "  The  House  of  Mirth  "  I  find  no  relent- 
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less  fatalism,  no  searching  denunciation  of 
tlte  decadence  of  human  nature;  nor  do  I 
find  it  merely  a  critical  analysis  of  a  weak, 
unlovely  nature.  Is  it  not  rather  a  mststerly 
demonstration  of  the  divine  possibility  of 
r^eneration  in  every  human  being?  The 
marshaling  of  incidents  by  which  is  wit- 
nessed the  relentiessness  of  circumstances  in 
defining  the  individual  lot  but  lays  emphasis 
upon  the  miracle  of  redemption  wrought  by 
love — love  disavowed,  defied,  yet  potent  to 
arrest  a  woman's  moral  decay,  ana  to  raise 
her  through  supreme  suffering  to  the  heights 
of  self-abnegation. 

The  fatafism  of  "  The  House  of  Mirth  "  is 
not  that  popularly  conceived,  but  that  of 
the  mysterious  necessity  under  which  each 
human  being  is  compeUed  to  evolve  that  in 
her  personality  startled  to  life  by  love  alone. 

Mrs.  Wharton  has  given  us  a  convincing 
study  of  the  omnipotence  of  love.  Let  us 
not  confound  the  fate  that  controls  the 
destiny^  of  material  welfare  with  that  which, 
in  achieving  the  spiritual,  mocks  it  Lily 
Bart's  chances  of  happiness  or  success  were 
canceled  by  an  inevitable  destiny ;  upon  the 
very  ruins  of  her  aims  and  amoitions  she 
founded  her  ultimate  salvation.  Is  this  to 
be  called  a  pessimistic  conception  of  human 
life?  C.  B.  D. 

The  Unjust  Steward 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

Please  explain  Luke  xvi.,  verses  I  to  9  in- 
clusive. Would  the  lord  (owner)  of  the 
vineyard  have  commended  "  g^aft "  in  one 
of  bts  own  servants  ?  If  not,  then  the  illus- 
tration Christ  here  uses  is  not  true  to  life. 
If  Christ  did  not  intend  to  commend  the 
trick  (graft)  of  this  steward,  wh^  did  he  use 
this  unfortunate  illustration  with  the  com- 
ment to  "  make  friends  of  the  mammon  of 
unrighteousness  "  ? 

I  believe  this  passage  needs  to  be  rescued 
from  the  interpretation  commonly  given  it — 
that  the  end  sometimes  justifies  the  means. 
Nor  does  such  an  interpretation  seem  to  har- 
monize with  the  thought  immediately  follow- 
ing, that  one  cannot  serve  two  masters. 

K. 

[Christ  does  not  commend  the  unjust 
steward ;  the  lord  of  the  parable  recommends 
him,  but  only  for  his  shrewdness;  Christ 
does  not  advise  his  disciples  to  make  the 
mammon  of  unrighteousness  their  friend,  but 
to  use  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness  so  as 
to  make  friends.  He  elsewhere  illustrates 
truth  by  contrasts,  as  in  the  parable  of  the 
unjust  judge,  showing  how,  smce  the  lowest 
motives  conduce  to  certain  oeneficial  results, 
liigher  motives  certainly  should  do  so.  Here, 
he  says,  since  even  a  fraudulent  and  unjust 
steward,  withont  philanthropy  or  a  sense  of 
his  duty  to  his  lord,  will  yet,  from  mere  mo- 
tives ol  policy,  use  the  authority  intrusted  to 
him  to  make  friends  of  his  tenants,  much 
more  should  a  servant  of  God,  who  has  been 
intrusted  with  property  that  he  may  benefit 
humanity,  so  distribute  it  that  the  needy 
shall  testify  to  the  fidelity  of  his  steward- 


ship and  the  liberality  of  his  love.— Tn 
Editors.] 

A  Card  from  Mra.  Bootb 
To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

We  have  entered  the  Christmas  month. 
and  in  evenr  home  thoughts  and  plans  focus 
on  the  glaa  holiday  season  that  is  comii; 
To  those  of  us  who  are  in  touch  widi  sk: 
homes  and  cheerless  lives  of  the  poor,  tt 
longing  comes  to  do  something  practical  "s 
brighten  child-faces  and  lift  the  burden  <£ 
weak  women's  shoulders,  that  to  tbcm  alw 
the  Christ-day  may  mean  something  jojoe 
and  hopeful. 

For  several  years  I  have  bad  the  pririkfe 
of  speaking  tnrough  The  Oudook  to  tbr 

Eublic  regarding  the  speciad  work  thit  I 
ave  undertaken  at  this  season.  My  hbcn 
in  the  prisons  of  our  country  have  Dnws''- 
me  into  contact  with  hundreds  of  famffia 
where  women  and  children — the  iimoccsi 
sufferers — ^are  plunged  into  poverty  thnx^ 
the  father's  imprisonment.  In  some  ase, 
by  dint  of  hard  work,  the  mother  may  mab 

i'ust  enough  to  buy  food  and  pay  die  rest, 
>ut  litUe  or  nothing  is  left  over  for  dotbtcf , 
and  as  for  Christmas  fare  and  Santa  Cam 
stockings,  they  are  out  of  the  question.  To 
just  such  homes  we  have  been  taking  the  jo; 
of  Christmas. 

Our  litUe  f  rietids  in  happier  homes  can  bdp 
us  with  the  ^ft  of  toys  and  doDs,  and  b  tl« 
past  these  gifts  have  come  to  us  most  geoer 
ously. 

Last  year  your  readers  responded  to  od 
appeal  for  funds  in  a  way  that  certainly  g^ 
dened  our  hearts,  and  we  were  able  to  gi" 
warm  clothing  and  food  and  other  h^  m 
hundreds  of  most  needy  and  worthy  foramen 
Our  visitation  often  brings  to  our  vexxt. 
other  wdrthy  cases,  where^  even  if  the  fathrt 
is  not  in  prison,  through  sickness  or  bd:  J 
work  he  has  been  unable  to  provide  anytkiaf 
extra  for  the  Christmas  season. 

May  I  once  more  ask  for  help  ?  DooatiM 
of  clothing,  money,  or  toys  will  be  moestfiv^i 
ly  receivM.  They  should  be  addressed  a 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth,  Volunteer  Pri«« 
Dq>artment.  No.  38  Cooi>er  Square,  N(* 
York  City.  We  wish  it  distinctly  undasun 
that  The  Volunteers  of  America  isadi^'1 
incorporated  society,  that  our  books  ^ 
properly  audited,  and  that  our  treasurer  li 
send  a  receipt  for  every  dollar  recerttaj 
and  will  hold  vouchers  for  every  dofiar  o 
pended.  Maud  B.  Bootb 

"  Uberal  Bigotry  " 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  ■ 

As  a  subscriber  to  The  Oudook  I  fedcrTJ 
strained  to  lodge  my  feeble  protest  *pi^\ 
the  inconsistency  tnat  decnes  the  V^; 
Church  Conference  for  excluding;  Unitarii-^ 
declaring  virtuously,  "  For  oursdvcs,  w«  " 
work  widi  all  who  profess  and  caU  tbetnse)*^ 
Christians,"  and  the  unsympathetic  oitir* 
one  week  later  of  the  Torrey- Alexander  V» 
sion,  with  the  concluding  advice,  ■  We  *p^ 
fore  counsel  the  churches  and  the 
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so  far  as  our  influence  extends,  to  study  its  in  both,  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed, 

methods,  but  to  be  cautious  in  giving  to  it  I  was  pained  by  an  absence  of  exact  scien- 

dieir  indorsement    and    support"    In  the  tific  expression  and  up-to-date  literary  meth- 

words  of  the  old  definition,  "  Orthodoxy  is  ods,  and  I  have  therefore  interested  myself 

my  doxy ;  heterodoxy  is  your  doxy."    The  in  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  present 

most  overwhelming  argument  aninst  the  literary  value  of  the  two  authors, 

new  theology  is  the  narrowness  of  its  liber-  We  may  postulate  it  as  an  axiom  that 

ality.  "  The  Torrey- Alexander  Mission  might  evei^  authors  purpose  in  writing  is  that  his 

be  welcomed  as  a  {wwerful  agent  for  the  writings  may  be  read.    It  hence  follows  as 

higher  life  in  America,  if  it  were  accom-  a  coriMlary  that  that  author  whose  writings 

panied  bv  a  rational  theology,  a  spiritual  are  most  read  has  most  completely  fulfilled 

faith,  ana  a  direct  practical  application  of  the  purpose  for  which  he  writes.    Now,  the 

truth  to  character  and  conduct"    I  suppose  best  gauge  of  the  extent  to  which  an  author 

the  early  Church  would  have  laid  itself  liable  is  read  is  the  extent  to  which  his  books  are 

to  criticism  in  these  particulars,  especially  bought.    It  becomes,  then,  a  question  of  cold 

in  regard  to  "  rational  theology,"  but  The  cash— which  sells  the  better,  Isaiah  or  St. 

Outlook  was  not  there  to  warn  "the  churches  Paul  ? 

and  the  ministry  ...  to  be  cautious  in  g^v-  This  is  a  more  difficult  problem  to  solve 

ing  to  it  their  indorsement  and  support."  in  that  the  two  are  usually  sold  together, 

"  Literalism,  conventionalism,  and  emotion-  bound  in  the  same  volume.    If  the  bcraks  of 

alism  are  not  the  marks  of  the  Christian  the  Bible  were  published  separately,  as  are 

religion."    Such  is  the  sweeping  ipse  dixit  the  plays  of  ShsiKespeare,  our  task  would  be 

of  The  Outlook.    The  Churcn  on  the  day  of  an  easier  one.    But,  fortunately,  there  are 

Pentecost  was  not  guilty  of  conventionalism,  two  editions  of  the  Bible  in  which  they  are 

of  course,  but  it  was  both  literal  and  emo-  so  published — the  Modern  Readers'  Bible 

tional,  and  in  so  far  it  must  have  been  un-  of  Professor  Moulton,  of  the  University  of 

Christian.    But  it  was  powerful.    The  trouble  Chicago,  and  the  Temple  Bible  of  J.  M. 

with  Dr.  Torrey  seems  to  be  that  "he  at  first  Dent  &  Co.,  of  London.    I  have  no  means  at 

accepted  the  new  theology  and    the    new  hand  of  determining  the  respective  sales  of 

criticism — bow  understanoingly  is  not  made  the  volumes  of  the  Temple  Bible,  but  in  the 

clear — and  that  he  has  now  reiected  both,"  Modem  Readers'   I  find  that   Isaiah   was 

while  The  Outlook  has  accepted  them  once  published  in  1898,  and  remains  in  the  first 

for  all — but  "  how  understandingly  is  not  edition ;  whereas  St  Paul  was  published  in 

made  clear."    Let  The  Outlook  lay  aside  its  1899,  and  has  run  through  seven  editions. 

liberal  bigotry  and  come  down  to  its  self-  There  is,  however,  another  scientific  test 

chosen   criterion  of  judgment,  "By   their  and  a  more  available  one.    In  all   times 

fruits  ye  shall  know  them."    Is  this  uiing  of  certain    favored    writers    have    conceived 

God,  or  is  it  not?  <I  venture  to  assert  that  thoughts  and  expressed  them  so  felicitously 

there  is  spiritual  power  in  it  despite  The  that  their  words  have  passed  down  from 

Outlook's  skepticism.    Mr.  Davis's  history  generation  to  generation  m  the  mental  stores 

of  the  movement  is  criticised  because  it  has  of  men  of  culture,  and  come  to  be  what  are 

not  told  definitely  of  "  the  practical  effect  known  as  "  familiar  quotations."    The  ma- 

upon  the  churches  and  the  saloonSj"  nor  does  jority  of  the  recognized  collections  of  such 

Xhe  Outlook  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  on  quotations  do  not  include  the  Bible,  on  the 

its  own  behalf.    "  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  score  that  this  is  sufficiently  provided  for  by 

another  ?"    First  tell  us  what  has  been  the  the  Concordance.    Bartlett  is  more  compre- 

efifect  of  the  new  theology  upon  the  churches  hensive,  however,  and  enables  us  to  gau^e 

and  the  saloons.    "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  ttie  Bible  fairly  with  other  writings.   Now,  in 

know  them."  the  latest  edition  of  Bartlett  there  are  298 

Finally,  as  to  the  Unitariatis,  we  value  millimeters  (a  little  over  two  pages)  of  space 

them  for  their  large  influence  in  behalf  of  given  to  quotations  from  Isaiah,  while  the 

morality  and  ethics,  but  there  are  a  few  of  quotations  from   St   Paul   aggregate  495 

us  'Who,  in  spite  of  the  new  theology  and  millimeters,  divided  as  follows :  ■ 

"science  falsely  so  called,"  refuse  to  con-     Epistle  to  Romans loemm. 

si der  the  origin  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  as  "         Corinthians 157   " 

a  trifling  debiil  of  speculative  theolc«:y.  "        Galatians 23  •• 

John  Bailey  Kelly.  "        fPlfT" ii  11 

saranaci^  New  York.  „     SSi^!^,V;:::;;:;;;:;:::;:;::;;.  ]|  .. 

MeMured  by  MUUmetetBl  "         TSiy"'"!* ■.'.■■. ■.;■.'. ■.■.'.■.■.■■. "■.■.".   72  " 

To  iM*  Editors  of  The  Outlook :  "         Titus.....!!...'..""..".!.!.!...".     4  " 

In  a  little  literary  club  here  to  which  I  "        Philemon 0  " 

ia.ve    the  honor  to   belong— the  Thursday         "        Hebrews 40  " 

3lub — there  were  read  recently,  in  one  eve-  ., 

uag,  papers  upon  Isaiah,  Poet,  Orator,  and  "* 

statesman;  and  St  Paul,  Philosopher  and  This  indicates  a  literary  superiority  of  St 

Svangelist    The  first  paper  was  by  a  local  Paul  over  Isaiah,  at  the  present  day,  of  197 

listoncal  writer  of  National  reputation,  the  millimeters,  or   66.11   per   cent    For    non- 

econd  by  an  eminent  local  divine.    Both  mathematical  minds  tnis  may  be  approxi- 

»ap«i^  were  brilliant,  original,  valuable ;  but  mately  expressed  by  stating  that  the  present 
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literary  ralue  of  St.  Paul  is  two-thirds  greater 
tlian  that  of  tsaiah.  For  those  who  wish 
exact  figures,  the  superiority  is  66.1073825+ 
per  cent. 

'  I  have  said  that  this  is  the  present  per- 
centage of  literary  ■  superiority  of  St.  Paul 
over  Isaiah.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
figure's  have  not  always  been  the  same.  In 
the  fourth  edition  of  Bartlett,  the  earliest 
which  I  have  at  hand,  the  quotations  from 
St  Paul  as  compared  with  Isaiah  are  still 
greater  in  number,  the  percentage  of  superi- 
ority being  76,39.  This  was  in  1868,  twenty- 
seven  years  ago.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
determine  the  figures  for  each  of  the  differ- 
ent editions,  and  plot  out  Ae  curve  by 
which  Isaiah  is  gaining  upon  his  younger 
rival. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  one  reason  why 
there  are  more  quotations  from  St  Paul  is 
that  he  has  written  more,  and  this  suggests 
that  we  may  determine  also  the  intensuy  of 
literary  value  for  each  author.  In  the 
edition  of  the  Bible  which  I  used  for  the 
present  research,  Isaiah  covered  44.713  pagte 
(and  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  I 
give  Isaiah  the  benefit  of  all  the  writings 
commonly  included  in  the  book  of  that 
name),  while  there  were  70.036  pages  of  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  This  gives  6.667  milli- 
meters of  quotations  for  each  page  of  Isaiah, 
and  7.071  millimeters  for  each  page  of  St. 
Paul,  so  that  St.  Paul  is  slightly  superior  in 
intensity  of  literary  value  also,  but  only  by 
about  6.059  per  cent. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  are 
cold,  concrete  facts.     Individual  readers  will 

Erobably  retain  their  individual  preferences, 
ut  the  true  measure  of  the  superiority  of 
St.  Paul  over  Isaiah  at  the  present  day,  as  a 
writer,  is  66.1073825+  per  cent. 
Buffalo,  New  York.  FRANCIS  AlmY. 

Ocmes  Qood~and  Bad 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Outlook  : 

In  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York 
there  are  about  fifty  thousand  children  of 
school  age  to  the  square  mile.  These  chil- 
dren have  no  playgrounds  but  the  streets. 
Conditions  in  this  section  of  the  metropolis, 
bad  as  they  are,  are  not  markedly  different 
in  this  respect  from  the  conditions  surround- 
ing child-life  throughout  Manhattan.  Every- 
where except  in  the  r^:ions  adjoining  the 
parks  the  child  must  make  his  playground  in 
thie  streets. 

This  condition  and  the  consequences  which 
flow  therefrom  must  be  sauarefy  met  It  is, 
of  course,  well  to  attract  the  children  to  the 
parks,  to  give  them  more  and  more  small 
playgrounds,  to  open  recreation  centers  in 
thf  schools,  to  establish  summer  camps.  All 
these  movements  mitigate  the  evil,  aiid  they 
should  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  But 
after  making  full  allowance  for  these  com- 
petitive forces,  the  fact  remains  that'  the 
street  still  claims  and  holds,  and,  until  our 
great  city  is  rebuilt,  must  continue  to  claim' 
and  hold,  the  vast  majority  of  the  children. 
Here,' if  anywhere,  is  their  domain.    Here 


ha« 
He 


they  must  have  their  play — on  the  stoops  and 
sidewalks,  in  curbs  and  roadways. 

No  one  realizes  this  better  than  thec^iildrui 
-diemselves.  At  first  they  would  not  yicU 
gracefully  to  the  encroachment  "loC  ' 
and  shop  upon  their  native  jdR)' 
after  the  last  "  back  jrard  "-di! ' 
game  of  baseball  or  of  piisei 
straightway  continued  in  Ac's  _ 
ally,  however,  our  city  boy-.ha5 
the  old  ^unes  are  no  longer  for 
lectures  in  the  Children's  Court  w( 
necessary  before  he  fully  uhdersf 
at  last  the  Tenement  is  recognized  __  _ 
and  the  little  subjects  who  uiW>n3;  1^' 
ways  no  longer  molest  him  with  bat^'or 
hoops  or  hockey-sticks.  The  child 
adapted  himself  to  the  new  conditions, 
has  abandoned  the  prohibited  ^>orts  of  old. 
and  for  them  he  has  substituted  a  nice,  quiet 
litde  game.  It  is  a  game  which  requires  no 
nmning,  nor  romping,  nor  shoutine,  nor  anv 
of  the  naughty  things  put  under  tbe  ban  b^ 
King  Tenement  Go,  Mr.  Editor,  through) 
any  of  the  crowded  quarters  of  the  city,  and 
If  you  will  edge  your  way  into  the  center  of 
one  of  die  intense  groups  of  boys  dotting 
every  block,  you  may  see  this  game  a-playrng. 
The  boys  call  it  "  craps."  It  takes  only  dice 
and  pennies,  and  a  very  little  space ;  aind  as 
pennies  are  plentiful  and  dice  can  be  had  for 
a  cent  at  myriads  of  shops,  no  boy  who 
likes  play  need  be  deterred  from  joinii^  one 
of  these  games.    And  few  are  I 

Those  who  do  not  actually  participate  may 
look  on  and  wager  their  own  pennies  on  the 
throw  of  the  dice.  Thus  oce  littie  game  of 
dice  may  afford  entertainment  for  at  least 
twenty  boys,  and  five  games  to  a  block  but 
account  for  thousands  of  boys  "  keeping  out 
of  mischief."  How  admirably  adapted  is  this 
g^ame  to  the  crowded  conditions  of  our  dty ' 

The  children  evidently  think  so,  and  the^ 
will  continue  to  think  so  until  we  can  offer 
them  other  games  as  good — minus  the  gam- 
bling feature.  No  number  of  arrests,  no 
amount  of  preaching,  can  have  any  apprecia- 
ble effect  upon  this  insidious  vice  which  has 
been  thrust  upon  the  children  of  New  York, 
until  other  suitable  games  are  offered  than- 
Play  they  must  They  have  been  driven  to 
dice,  and  they  will  not  leave  off  gambiiDg 
until  they  know  something  else  to  {May. 

Will  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Edittir,  invite 
your  readers  to  suggest  in  The  Oatkiok 
appropriate  street  games  for  the  children  of 
jBur  big  city— games  which  can  be  played  on 
doorsteps  and  street  curbs,  sidemlks  aiKi 
roadways,  flag  pavements  andcobblestoiies? 
Such  games  are  not  easy  to  find;  but  if  wt 
would  Dreak  up  "  crap-shooting,"  we'  must 
find  them.  If  your  readers  can  sinest 
games,  I  have  a  plan  by  which  I  ddnkaiey 
can  be  substituted  for  {^mbfing  anoaK.  tte 
street  boys.  These  youog  AmeScttB  mwU 
,  as  lief  spin  tofis  as  shpotdicf  tf'tta.ycotiM 
Give  them  games  I 

Julia  RichMan, 
District  Superlntendaot  of  Public  Sduob. 

N«w  V.wk  City. 
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MARY  ELIZABETH'S 
CANDY  KITCHEN 

The  story  of  Mary  Ellizabeth 
and  her  Candy  Kitchen  is 
one  o(  those  little  tales 
from  real  life  that  takes 
hold  of  the  heart  be- 
cause it  shows  what  a 
girl  with  courage  and 
an  idea  has  been  able  to 
accomplish.  Maiy  Eliza- 
beth b  the  youngest  business 
troman  in  the  United  States.  Her  ambition 
i  to  make  the  most  delicious  candy — to 
take  it  pure  and  wholesome  and  honest, 
"ler  Candy  Kitchen  where  she  and  her  sis- 
crs  make  their  wonderful  sweets  is  one  of 
[)e  most  interesting  and  artistic  little  places 
naginable — everything  is  so  white  and  clean 
nd  dainty,  and  there  is  a  ^irit  of  cheerful- 
less  and  idealism  about  it 
I  The  story  is  most  interesting.  It  hu  been 
tit  into  a  dainty  booklet,  which  will  be  sent 
pon  request. 

I  'Special  Ckrialmat  bozo,  mott  pietdlv  and  latte- 
llhr  packed,  cootainiiig  the  choicett  candia  we  make 
rill  be  securely  packed  containiog  yout  card  and 
lipped  to  any  addren  or  addresw*  you  will  (umiih. 
Ve  (eel  sure  they  will  be  the  finest  Christmai  candies 
lade  and  will  be  Jmi  splendid  as  Christmas  re- 
lembrances  and  (or  your  Christmas  at  home.  0( 
lese  Special  Christmai  boxes,  there  will  be  5,  3,  2 
ad  I  pound  sizes.  For  shipment,  these  will  be 
ackea  in  special  wooden  shipping  cases,  all  com- 
lete,  and  snipped  any  date  you  wish,  at  the  rate  o( 
1.00  per  pound. 

I  Please  let  us  have  your  order  as  early  as 
ossible,  and  if  you  wish  the  candies  sent 
irect  from  our  Kitchen,  express  prepaid, 
nclose  a  dollar  or  so  extra  for  express — the 
irplus  will  be  returned  at  once." — 1^013; 
llizabelh. 

i  Please   address 
•yracuse,  N.  Y. 


Mary  Elizabeth, 
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OVERLAND 
LIMITED 

on  the 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway 

With  its  electric  lighting,  its  handsome 
observation    and    social   parlor,  its 
ample  dressing  rooms,  its  unsurpassed 
sleeping  and   dining   service.     The 
Overland  Limited  embodies  all  the 
luxufiesol  travel  thus  far  conceived. 
From   Union   Passenger 
Station,    Chicago,    8  p.  m. 
daily.    Tourist  Sleepers  6.05 
and  10.25  p.  m.      Informa- 
tion and  booklets  free 
upon   request  to  F.   A. 
killer,    G.  P.  A., 
Chicago. 
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Armour*9    Extract    of    Beef   Calendar    Offer 

Our  190C  Calendar  presents  six  new  heads,  typifying  ideal  American  womanhood,  drawn  by  tiw  lull»»'      ( 
ine  well  known  artists-    C.  Allan  Gilbert,  Henry  Hult,  Harrison  Fisher,  Thomas  Mitchell  Peirc*.  Hutt 
Martyn  and  F.  S.  Manning.     Arranced  in  six  sheets  (size,  10^  16),  tied  With  ribbon  (or  haasinc,  will  t»     * 
sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty-live  cents  or  metal  cap  from  a  jar  of 

ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  «/  BEEF 

The  Best  Extract  of  tKe  Best  Beef  for  Soups,  Sauces,  Graviet  and  Beef  Tea. 

A  r*i-    T^\at^    OfTiSI*    ^^'^   '^^^^   A  small  edition  of  calendar  desicns  as  art  plates  Ctltff 
-^^J-  *-    MTiai.^    \^M.M,^X     inches^   for  home   decorating.      - 


Sinele  plates  will  be  mailed  ^ ,_ 

for  twentv-tivc   centr  each,  or  the  sir  complete,  by  prepAid  express,  $1.00.      One   melat   cap  frosa  i«re( 
Extract  ;:t>...l  f^i  sincic  sheet,  or  six  caps  for  complete  set. 

Armour  &•  Company,  Chicago 
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VICTOR 

■wins  first  prize  agaii 


The  Victor  Talking  Machines  and  Records 
were  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  which  is  the 
first  prize  and  the  highest  award  over  all    , 
other  talking  machines   at   the   Lewis  &      \ 
Clark  Portland  Exposition,  confirming  the 
award  of  the  First  Prize  at  the  St.  Louis  )i 

and  Buffalo  Expositions.  ^ 

Three  Straight  First  Prizes . 

Buffalo  1901        St.  Louis  1904       Portland  1905 

Can  this  leave  any  possible  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to 
which  talking  machine  is  best? 

Prices  »i7.  $2j,  jjo,  $40,  $50,  »6o,  $100.        Write  for  Art  Catalogue. 

New  Monthly  List  of  Records  on  sale  at  all  Music  House? 
and  Talking:  Machine  Dealers,  January  I,  1906     ^^^m 
Victor  Talking  Machine  Company         Camden.  N.  J 
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Does  youf  skin  dry,  harden,  roughen  and  crack  when  you 
venture  Out  of  doors  in  cold  weather? 

The  trouble  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  several  causes- 
wind;  exposure  of  the  face  and  hands  after  bathing  them  in  warm 
water;  or  the  use  of  a  soap  which  is  not  properly  made. 

In  any  event,  you  should  use  Ivory  Soap.  Made  of  pure  vege- 
table oils  and  containing  no  "  free  "  (uncombined)  alkali,  it  not  only 
cUanses  the  skin,  but  it  helps  to  keep  it  smooth,  soft  and  healthy— 
in  January  as  well  as  in  July. 

Money  wiU  not  buy  (nirer  ioap  dun  Ivoiy.     Many  toilet  napi  whkll 
find  a  ready  Mle  at  15,  25  or  cren  50  centt  a  cake  are  not  as  pore. 

Ivory  Soap— 99^5^  Per  Cent  Pure. 
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^     „.  ^.     .  The  report  has  gone 

rte  Phzypmes       ^yj   ^^^    Washing- 
and  Special  Interests  ^       ^.    ^  t.        li- 
^  ton  that  Repubhcan 

members  of  the  House  who  represent 
beet-sugar  districts  are  denizing  oppo- 
sition to  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on 
sugarfrom  the  Philippines.  This  means 
that  a  measure  proposed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  and  heartily 
indorsed  by  Secretary  Taft  is  threatened 
because  certain  "  special  interests  "  be- 
lieve or  fear  that  it  will  work  somewhat 
to  their  own  disadvantage.  The  power 
of  a  special  interest  has  often  been 
exhibited.  If  it  frequently  prevails  over 
the  general  interest  of  the  United  States, 
the  people  have  only  themselves  to 
blame ;  the  remedy  is  in  their  hands. 
When,  however,  a  special  interest  exerts 
its  power  against  the  interest  of  the  Fili- 
pinos, the  Filipinos  have  no  defense 
except  that  which  lies  in  the  American 
conscience.  The  beet-sugar  interests 
have  now  challenged,  not  the  interest  of 
the  Nation — that  would  be  bad  enough — 
but  they  have  challenged  its  conscience. 
The  fitness  of  the  American  Republic 
to  govern  the  Philippines  will  be  deter- 
mined by  its  persistence  in  governing 
the  islands  for  the  benefit  of  the  island- 
ers. Every  member  of  Congress  ought 
to  hear,  not  merely  from  those  of  his 
constituents  who  have  an  interest  to  be 
subserved,  but  also  from  those  who  have 
a  conscience  to  be  heeded.  Against  the 
conscience  of  the  American  people,  if  it 
is  stirred,  no  beet-sugar  interest  dare 
make  a  fight 


_  .     Last  week,  in  the  United 
RaUway  Rate    ^  ^^  ^^  ^. 


Regulation 


sion  of  railway  rate  regu- 


lation began.  The  three  principal  meas- 
ures are  those  offered  respectively  by 
Senator  Foraker,  by  Senator  Tillman, 
and  by  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Com- 


mission. The  two  latter  are  largely 
the  same.  Senator  Foraker  proposes  to 
amend  the  present  (Elkins)  act  by  pro- 
viding that  whenever  a  shipper  files 
with  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commis- 
sion a  complaint  concerning  any  form 
of  discrimination,  the  Commission  shall 
immediately  investigate  such  complaint, 
and  if  it  conclude  that  reasonable  ground 
exists  for  it,  and  if  the  railway  will  not, 
upon  notice  from  the  Commission,  desist 
from  practicing  the  discrimination,  the 
Commission  shall  forthwith  certify  the 
complaint  to  the  Attorney-General,  who 
shall  thereupon  refer  it  to  the  proper 
United  States  District  Attorney,  who  in 
turn  shall  at  once  file  a  petition  in  the 
Circuit  Court  having  jurisdiction.  The 
Court  shall  forthwith  pronounce  that  all 
who  are  involved  are  parties  to  the  suit, 
and  shall  proceed  at  once  to  hear  the  com- 
plaint and  upon  such  hearing  enjoin  the 
further  practice  of  the  discrimination. 
From  this  decision  the  railway  shall  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  whole  proceeding  shall  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States,  the  reason 
being  that  these  complaints  involve  more 
than  the  rights  of  the  individual  shipper 
or  the  particular  community  complain- 
ing. Senator  Tillman's  bill  provides  that 
Congress  shall  give  to  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission  the  power,  on 
complaint  and  after  investigation,  to 
declare  a  reasonable  maximum  rate, 
such  rate  to  go  into  effect  within  thirty 
days  after  the  Commission's  decision. 
The  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission 
in  its  annual  report  recommends  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  proposed  by  Senator 
Tillman.  It  proposes  that  to  it  or  to 
some  similar  organization  power  be  given 
by  Congress  to  hear  and  determine  com- 
plaints of  unreasonable  charges,  and  to 
substitute,  after  investigation,  for  charges 
found  to  be  unreasonable,  just  maximum 
rates,  to  go  into  effect  within  a  reasonable  2 
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time,  and  to  remain  in  force  unless  set 
aside  by  the  courts.  It  asks  also  for  power 
to  examine  railway  books  and  accounts 
at  all  times.  That  there  should  be  such 
power  vested  in  the  Government  we 
think  is  very  clear ;  we  are  not  so  clear 
whether  it  should  be  exercised  by  the 
Commerce  Commission  or  by  a  depart- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce. 


The  Issue 
Defined 


The  question  at  issue  between 
the  two  policies  is  thus  clearly 
put  before  Congress.  On  the 
one  side,  it  is  proposed  to  leave  the 
shipper  to  the  remedy  afforded  by  an 
appeal  to  the  courts  for  sp)ecial  injustice, 
but  to  expedite  the  remedy  and  to  relieve 
him  of  the  expense  of  the  proceedings, 
which  would  often  be  prohibitory.  On 
the  other  side,  it  is  proposed  to  recog- 
nize broadly  the  principle  that  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country  are  public  highways 
though  oj>erated  by  private  corporations, 
and  that  as  such  public  highways  they 
should  be  subject  to  governmental  regu- 
lation and  control.  The  discussion  in 
the  Senate  made  it  clear  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  principle  will  maintain  that 
Congress  has  no  Constitutional  power  to 
delegate  to  the  Commission  the  authority 
to  determine  what  is  a  reasonable  rate  ; 
that  this  is  a  l^slative  function  and 
cannot  be  delegated  by  Congress  to  an- 
other body.  In  our  judgment,  it  may 
be  seriously  doubted  whether  Congress 
can  simply  enact  a  law  that  railway  rates 
must  be  reasonable  and  then  leave  a 
delegated  body,  like  the  Commission,  to 
determine  what  are  reasonable  rates ; 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  Congress  can 
define  in  very  general  terms  what  are  the 
principles  to  be  applied  in  determining 
what  are  reasonable  rates,  and  then 
delegate  to  an  administrative  body  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  specific 
cases.  While  Congress  is  discussing 
this  issue  the  Administration  is  proceed- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  the  remedies 
proposed  for  railway  inequities  are 
not  mutually  exclusive,  but  concurrent. 
Fourteen  indictments  have  been  found 
by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  at  Kansas 
City  for  violation  of  the  present  law 
sigainst  discrimination  by  means  of  re- 


bates ;  analogous  proceedings  have  also 
been  instituted  at  Chicago  and  Phila- 
delphia. Subpoenas  have  been  issued 
for  the  appearance  of  a  large  number 
of  heads  of  industrial  corporations 
and  railway  traffic  managers  to  appear 
before  the  Federal  Grand  Juries,  to 
give  testimony  in  the  prosecutions  to 
be  brought  against  certain  shij^rs 
and  carriers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
the  connection  between  this  activity 
and  Attorney-General  Moody's  circular- 
letter  to  all  the  eighty -five  United  States 
District  Attorneys  directing  them  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  present  law 
against  rebatesand  discriminations  of  all 
kinds.  In  accord  with  his  annual  report 
Mr.  Moody  says : 

Under  the  Elkins  Law  the  only  penalty  for 
its  violation  is  a  fine.  I  suggest  to  you,  in 
all  cases  where  the  evidence  would  warrant 
it,  that  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit an  offense  ap:ainst  the  United  States, 
based  upon  Section  5,440  of  the  Revisea 
Statutes,  be  obtained.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  held,  in  Gune  v.  United  States  (159 
U.  S.,  590,  595),  that  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
a  crime,  itself  punishable  only  by  fine,  may 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  In  the  event 
of  obtaining  a  conviction  upon  a  charge  of 
conspiracy  of  this  kind,  you  are  directed  to 
present  to  the  court  the  desirability  of  inflict- 
ing the  penalty  of  imprisonment 

Perhaps  rigorous  penal  measures  against 
offenders  of  the  law  as  it  now  stands 
may  have  the  effect  to  reconcile  those  of 
the  big  railway  shippers  and  managers 
who  are  still  unreconciled  to  a  method 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  discrimina- 
tions instead  of  allowing  them  and  then 
punishing  them. 

..*    r.  D1I  One  ofthe  rare  instances 

The  Panama  BOt  ^^    ^y^    ^  resolution 

passes  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a 
unanimous  vote  occurred  last  week.  By 
a  rising  vote  of  357  ayes  and  no  n^^tive 
votes,  the  House  declared  that  the  bill 
in  regard  to  the  status  of  proposed 
Panama  bonds  which  had  been  sent  in 
from  the  Senate  contravened  the  Consti- 
tution and  infringed  the  privileges  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  House 
maintained  that  the  bill  contained  a  plain 
provision  for  a  tax,  and  therefore  trenched 
on  the  Constitutional  power  of  the  lower 
House  to  originate  and  pass  tax  meas- 
ures.    The  Senate  bill  provided  asubsd- 
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tute  for  the  bond  provision  in  the  Panama 
Emergency  Appropriation  Bill  as  it  passed 
the  House,  and  among  other  privileges 
gave  the  proposed  bonds  the  right  of 
reduced  taxation  when  used  for  Na- 
tional bank  circulation.  The  Senate, 
in  order  to  get  this  before  its  Finance 
Committee,  had  made  it  into  a  separate 
bill,  thus,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
originating  financial  legislation.  Later 
the  Senate  passed  the  entire  bill  as  re- 
ported from  committee  with  only  one 
amendment ;  this  requires  that  Congress 
shall  have  regular  estimates  of  all  salaries 
except  those  of  laborers.  Senator  Teller 
declared  that  Congress  should  have  a 
voice  in  determining  whether  a  sea-level 
or  a  lock  canal  should  be  built;  that 
only  the  sea-level  canal  was  practicable 
or  desirable;  and  that  it  would  cost 
more  than  $500,000,000.  Other  Sen- 
ators criticised  the  amounts  of  salaries 
paid,  and  held  that  hereafter  at  least  ap- 
propriations should  be  specifically  classi- 
fied and  explained  before  Congress  was 
asked  to  pay  a  lump  sum.  One  sugges- 
tion made  as  to  salaries  was  that  they 
should  be  fixed  to  equal  the  salaries  for 
similar  work  in  Washington  and  that  to 
these  amounts  should  be  added  twenty 
per  cent,  as  extra  compensation  for  the 
discomfort  and  danger  of  work  in  the 
tropics.  Senator  Spooner,  in  reply  to 
Senator  Morgan's  assertion  that  under 
the  Panama  bill  as  passed  by  the  lower 
House  the  President  could  spend  the 
sum  of  $135,000,000  at  his  unrestricted 
will,  pointed  out  that  this  was  impossible 
because  of  the  Spooner  Act  accompany- 
ing the  General  Deficiency  Bill  of  last 
year  ;  by  it  specific  appropriations  from 
time  to  time  for  the  Canal  by  Con- 
gress were  directed.  Senator  Tillman 
made  a  violent  attack  upon  the  Admin- 
istration both  for  extravagance  in  Panama 
exx>enditure  and  for  alleged  usurpation 
of  power  properly  belonging  to  Congress. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  perhaps 
the  most  sensational  incident  of  last 
week  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Cockran,  of 
New  York,  on  the  insurance  question. 
He  urged  regulation  by  the  National 
Government  over  the  insurance  com- 
panies, which  he  declared  constituted  a 
menace  to  our  institutions.  Mr.  Cockran 
denovmced  with  much  heat  the  insur- 


ance financiers  as  "  criminals  who  have 
robbed  the  helpless,  the  poor,  and  the 
industrious."  Mr.  Williams,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended that  the  regulation  of  insurance 
companies  should  be  left  to  the  States, 
and  asserted  that  "  if  the  States  were 
allowed  to  get  at  the  Beef  Trust,  the 
Standard  Oil  Trust,  and  the  rest  of  them, 
these  monopolies  would  not  long  endure. 
It  was  the  inter-State  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution  which  prevented  the 
States  from  getting  at  these  monopolies." 
In  the  Senate  a  divergence  from  the 
ordinary  practice  occurred  in  the  case  of 
the  late  Senator  Mitchell,  who  was  under 
criminal  sentence,  in  that  the  usual  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  was  not  made 
on  the  Senate  floor. 


_    ,  A  very  interesting  decision  is 

SMe  "   ^^^  °*  **  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case 
of  South   Carolina  against  the  United 
States.     The  case  is  thus  stated  by  Mr. 
Justice  White  in  his  dissenting  opinion : 

South  Carolina  has  adopted  a  law  b^  which 
no  liquor  is  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the 
State  for  sale  or  to  be  sold  therein,  except 
such  liquor  as  may  be  bought  by  a  board  of 
officers  appointed  by  State  autnori^,  which 
liquor  is  sold  bv  State  agents  appomted  for 
that  purpose  under  reg^ulations  prescribed  by 
the  statute.  The  question  is,  whether  these 
agents  of  the  State,  for  the  act  of  selling 
liquor  belonging  to  the  State,  as  agents  m. 
the  State,  under  the  authority  of  the  State, 
can  be  subjected  to  a  license  for  carrying  on 
the  liquor  business,  levied  by  the  mtemal 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court,  three  Justices  dis- 
senting, answer  this  question  in  the 
afiirmative.  The  fact  that  the  dispensers 
were  acting  simply  as  agents  of  the  State 
is  fully  recognized,  and  the  principle  is 
laid  down  that  the  fact  that  the  State  was 
the  principal  and  really  must  pay  the  tax 
creates  no  exemption.  The  argument  of 
Mr.  Justice  Brewer  in  rendering  the  de- 
cision involves  and  is  based  upon  a 
broader  principle  ;  namely,  the  right  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  levy  an  inter- 
nal revenue  tax  on  any  business  con- 
ducted by  the  State  if  the  business  is 
otherwise  subject  to  taxation.  He  points 
out  that  the  profits  received  by  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  from  the  liquor  busi-^ 
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ness  in  the  year  1901  were  over  half  a 
million  of  dollars ;  that  the  State,  which 
has  taken  up  the  liquor  business,  might 
have  analogous  reasons  for  taking  up 
the  business  of  selling  tobacco,  oleo- 
margariRe,  and  other  objects  subject 
to  internal  revenue  tax;  that  it  mig^t, 
following  the  lai;ge  and  growing  move- 
ment in  the  country,  undertake  the 
supply  of  gas  and  water  and  the  own- 
ership and  operation  of  the  entire 
raihroad  system.  On  the  one  hand,  to 
deny  that  the  Federal  Government  may 
levy  taxes  on  such  business  if  it  is  tarried 
on  by  the  State  might  be  seriously  to 
cripple  the  Federal  revenue.  Indeed,  if 
all  the  States  should  concur  in  exercising 
their  powers  to  the  full  extent,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  the  Nation  to 
obtain  any  revenue.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Court 
involves  the  doctrine  that  the  Federal 
Government  may  levy  a  tax  upon  any 
business  properly  subject  to  taxation 
although  that  business  is  carried  on  by 
the  State.  In  other  words — though  we 
are  here  stating  the  principle  in  our  own 
words — for  all  practical  purposes  of  tax- 
ation by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
State  stands  in  the  position  of  a  private 
corporation  or  a  single  individual.  Since 
the  Constitution  is  what  the  Supreme 
Court  declares  it  to  be,  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  taxation  of  a  State  by  the 
Federal  Government  can  no  longer  be 
questioned.  We  may  add,  however,  that 
we  are  very  glad  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  found  itself  compelled  to  adopt  this 
principle.  It  is  evident  that  the  denial 
of  this  principle  would  involve  possibly 
serious  inequality  of  taxation ;  that  if  a 
tax  cannot  be  levied  on  business  con- 
ducted by  a  State,  the  people  of  some 
States  would  be  exempt  from  taxes  paid 
by  the  people  of  other  States ;  and  that 
an  incentive  would  be  furnished  which 
might  be  very  effective  in  pushing  States 
successively  into  engaging  in  business 
in  order  to  secure  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion. The  Outlook  has  no  prejudice 
against  either  a  city  or  a  State  engaging 
in  business,  but  it  would  be  unfortunate, 
possibly  even  disastrous,  were  States 
pushed  into  the  conduct  of  business  by 
such  an  artificial  advantage  as  would  be 
afforded  by  tax  exemption. 


A  Htanan  PoU^ 


Each  Indian  must  be 

vidual  and  so  treated, 
just  as  each  white  man  is."  "  I  like  die 
Indian  for  what  is  Indian  in  him."  These 
two  sentences  from  the  report  of  die 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr. 
Francb  £.  Leupp,  epitomize  the  two 
principles  upon  wluch  evidently  his  policy 
is  based.  Mr.  Leupp's  genoal  outline 
of  his  Indian  policy  he  has  already  given 
in  The  Oudook  for  April  15,  1905.  In 
his  report  he  urges,  widi  many  a  plain 
and  picturesque  illustration,  the  need  of 
educating  the  Indian  by  industry  and 
of  throwing  the  Indian  upon  his  own 
responsibility.  If  in  the  process  of 
learning  by  his  own  effort  and  expe- 
rience the  Indian  may  often  foil,  yet, 
says  Mr.  Leupp, "  the  imseen  hand  which 
has  helped  the  white  man  through  his 
evolutionary  stage  will,  let  us  trust,  be 
held  out  to  the  red  pilgrim  in  his  stum- 
bling progress  over  the  same  roi!^ 
path."  Mr.  Leupp  has  faith  in  the 
Indian,  and  with  force  argues  for  the 
preservation  of  his  finer  racial  character- 
istics. His  readiness  to  endure  in  silence 
and  his  prowess  can  be  applied  to  farm- 
ing, lumbering,  and  herdii^,  as  in  former 
days  those  qualities  were  exhibited  in 
the  hunt  His  artistic  instincts  need  to 
be  cultivated.  Beside  the  hoeing  of 
com  Mr.  Leupp  would  put  the  making 
of  Moqui  vases  and  Navaho  blankets. 
It  is  especially  satisfactory  to  note  Mr. 
Leupp's  plea  for  the  preservation  of 
Indian  music.  Some  of  our  younger 
American  composers,  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Farwell  and  Mr.  Harvey  Worthington 
Loomis,  have  studied  this  music  and  are 
endeavoring  to  interpret  it  Mr.  Leupp 
announces  that  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Harold  A.  Loring  an  experimental 
start  has  been  made  in  instructing  Indian 
children  in  the  music  of  their  own  race. 
It  has  been  so  customary  in  this  country 
to  r^^ard  such  a  problem  as  that  of  the 
Indian  as  exclusively  an  economic  prob- 
lem that  this  enlightened  view  of  it  as 
human  in  every  respect,  inclodii^  the 
artistic,  is  particularly  gratifying.  To 
the  preparation  of  his  report  Mr.  Leupp 
has  brought  not  only  expert  knowle<^ 
of  the  Indians,  but  also  his  training  as  a 


writer.    At  present  evi 
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document  as  this  is  practically  unread 
by  the  general  public.  If  this  report  had 
the  circulation  it  deserves — by  means, 
for  instance,  of  distribution,  advertise- 
ment, and  sale  at  the  post-offices,  as  The 
Outlook  has  suggested — it  would  be  read. 


The  country  will  heartily  in- 
Pm^ted  *^°'^*®    Secretary    Bonaparte's 

declaration  that  prompt  and 
drastic  action  should  be  taken  in  recent 
cases  of  hazing  and  brutality  at  the  An- 
napolis Naval  Academy.  The  investi- 
gation into  the  death  of  one  midshipman 
following  a  fist  battle  fought  to  a  finish 
had  hardly  closed  when  it  was  reported 
that  one  of  the  witnesses,  who  testified 
under  compulsion  and  under  his  pledge 
of  honor  to  tell  the  truth,  had  been 
hazed  or  maltreated  until  he  fainted  from 
exhaustion  and  his  condition  was  dan- 
gerous. It  is  asserted  that  he  had  been 
threatened  with  death  by  upper<lass  men 
because  some  of  them  had  been  impli- 
cated by  his  testimony,  and  that  his  ill 
treatment  was  in  revenge  for  his  state- 
ments on  the  witness-stand.  If  these 
assertions  are  true,  it  is  needless  to  char- 
acterize acts  of  violence  which  are  atro- 
cious under  any  code  of  honor  or  con- 
duct Other  instances  of  brutality  are 
known  or  suspected.  Commander  Ma- 
gruder  brands  the  incident  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  Academy,  and  declares  that  the 
ctistom  of  hazing  shall  be  stamped  out. 
As  was  the  case  with  dueling  when  that 
practice  was  general,  it  is  useless  to  hold 
the  individual  up  to  reprobation  in  these 
instances  of  hazing,  "  running,"  and 
prize-fighting.  The  thing  to  be  eradi- 
cated is  the  sentiment  in  the  Academy 
which  accepts  such  things  as  necessary 
because  they  are  in  a  way  traditional. 
It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  officers  in 
charge  to  educate  these  young  men  into 
the  knowledge  that  all  this  physical  vio- 
lence and  bullying  is  unmanly  and  un- 
soldler-like.  The  idea  that  a  soldier  or 
a  sailor  must  be  inured  to  violence  by 
such  means  is  both  false  and  foolish. 
Courage  and  fortitude  are  far  more  often 
the  attributes  of  men  who  woutd  die 
rather  than  assist  in  acts  of  oppression 
or  brutality  than  of  the  bully  and  the 
quarrel-sedcer.     This    has    been    illus- 


trated in  war  over  and  over  again,  from 
the  day  of  General  Havelock  to  that  of 
General  Lawton. 


jycw  York's 
Contested  Election 


Mr.  Hearst's  contest 
of  the  election  of  Mr. 
McClellan  as  Mayor  of 
New  York  has  received  a  serious  setback 
in  a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  on 
the  question  of  opening  the  ballot-boxes  for 
a  recount  of  the  ballots.  Applicajjpn  was 
made  week  before  last  to  JusticeMnend, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  have  the  ballot- 
boxes  in  four  election  districts  opened 
on  the  ground  that  the  tally-sheets  showed 
evidence  of  errors  in  the  count  Justice 
Amend  issued  the  desired  order,  with  the 
added  provision,  however,  that  all  the 
ballots  in  the  boxes  should  be  considered 
as  legally  cast,  even  though  they  should 
be  found  to  be  improperiy  marked. 
The  only  errors  that  could  be  corrected 
were  arithmetical  errors  in  the  count,  or 
mistakes  in  recording  for  one  candidate 
votes  cast  for  his  opponent ;  no  ballots 
which  had  been  originally  counted  by 
the  election  board  could  be  thrown  out 
as  void.  The  boxes  were  opened,  and 
when  the  count  had  been  rectified  Mr. 
Hearst  had  gained  seventeen  votes. 
His  lawyers  claimed  also  that  if  all  the 
improperly  marked  ballots  found  in  those 
b«xes  had  been  declared  void  and  re- 
jected Mr.  Hearst  would  have  received 
fifty-two  votes  more.  On  this  basis  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Appellate  Divis- 
ion of  the  Supreme  Court,  asking  for  an 
order  directing  that  the  ballots  should 
not  only  be  recounted,  but  recanvassed — 
that  is,  that  the  election  inspectors  should 
proceed  exactly  as  they  would  in  count- 
ing the  ballots  on  election  nig^t  reject- 
ing all  that  were  improperly  marked. 
The  order  was  gpranted.  An  appeal  was 
at  once  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  not  only  re- 
versed the  decision  of  the  Appellate 
Division,  but  reversed  the  order  of  Justice 
Amend,  on  the  ground  that  the  section 
of  the  law  under  which  the  order  was 
granted  "  does  not  say,  nor  imply,  that 
the  court  may,  at  some  time  subsequent 
to  the  closing  of  the  election,  order  a 
recount.  There  is  no  provision  for  a 
later  return."    This  decision  is  final. 
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The  ballot-boxes  cannot  be  opened, 
unless  proceedings  in  quo  warranto  are 
brought,  after  Mr.  McClellan  is  seated, 
to  contest  his  right  to  the  office.  Under 
the  present  election  law,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  court  of  last  resort,  the 
result  of  the  election  as  it  appears  on  the 
face  of  the  returns  made  by  the  boards 
of  election  inspectors  to  the  County 
Canvassing  Boards  can  be  affected  in 
only  two  ways:  by  the  correction  of 
such  ermrs  on  the  tally-sheets  as  can  be 
corrects  by  the  inspectors  without 
referring  to  the  ballots  in  the  ballot- 
boxes,  and  by  court  decisions  that  ballots 
which  had  been  rejected  as  improperly 
marked  were  in  reality  properly  marked 
and  should  be  counted.  It  is  not  now 
claimed,  even  by  Mr.  Hearst's  support- 
ers, that  enough  errors  will  be  found 
from  these  two  sources  to  invalidate 
Mr.  McClellan 's  election.  It  is  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Hearst's  counsel  that 
an  appeal  will  be  made  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring 
a  recount  of  all  the  ballots  cast  in  this 
election;  the  results  of  such  a  recount 
would  be  available  for  use  in  quo  war- 
ranto proceedings. 


The  Decision 
Interpreted 


Concerning  this  decision 
The  Outlook  has  three 
things  to  say:  (1)  Our 
opinion  concerning  the  legal  correctness 
of  the  decision  is  not  of  great  importance. 
But  since  an  appeal  has  been  taken  to 
the  newspapers  on  the  ground  that  the 
decision  assumes  that  it  is  "  much  more 
important  to  have  any  kind  of  election 
than  to  have  a  fair  election,"  it  is  proper 
for  us  to  say  that  we  do  not  see  how  the 
Court  of  Appeals  could  have  rendered 
any  other  decision.  The  law  provides 
that  all  ballots  objected  to  must  be  de- 
posited separately,  and  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus may  lie  to  correct  the  decision  of  the 
inspectors  respecting  such  protested  bal- 
lots ;  it  does  not  provide  that  a  writ  of 
mandamus  may  lie  to  compel  an  entire 
recount  of  all  the  ballots  cast.  The 
Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  since  the 
Legislature  has  provided  for  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  inspectors  in  the 
■«;  of  protested  ballots,  and  has  not 
ded  for  such  an  appeal  otherwise. 


no  other  appeal  lies.  In  other  words, 
sooner  or  later  a  JbiaJ  decision  must  be 
reached  in  the  case  of  an  election. 
Under  the  law,  provision  b  made  for 
objection  to  the  decision  of  the  in- 
spectors at  the  time  the  decisicm  is 
made;  if  there  is  no  objection,  the 
acceptance  of  the  ballot  b  final  It 
should  be  added  that  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  agrees  with  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  court  whose 
decision  it  reversed,  that  court  having 
unanimously  expressed  its  convicticm 
that  the  law  gave  no  power  to  order  a 
recount,  and  that  it  would  so  decide 
were  it  free  to  do  so,  but  that  it  felt  con- 
strained to  follow  die  opposite  conclu- 
sion, which  had  been  before  reached  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  a  different  judicial 
district  Thus  two  conflicting  opinions 
of  courts  of  equal  jurisdiction  went 
before  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  final 
decision.  (2)  To  ask  the  Legislature  to 
enact  a  law  requiring  a  recount  which 
the  Court  of  Aiq)eals  has  decided  the 
present  law  does  not  permit,  and  to  ask 
this,  as  is  apparently  to  be  done,  for  the 
purpose  of  reversing  the  decision  as 
now  l^^Uy  announced,  unseating  Mayor 
McClellan  and  seating  Mr.  Hearst  in 
his  place,  is  in  effect  to  ask  the  Legis- 
lature to  reverse  by  enactment  the  con- 
struction which  the  court  of  last  resort 
has  put  upon  the  present  law.  This  is 
something  quite  different  from  amending 
the  law  for  future  elections,  and  quite 
different  from  opening  the  boxes  in  a 
legislative  investigation  to  determine 
what  Assemblymen  have  been  elected. 
But  for  the  Legislature  to  modify  an 
election  law  for  die  purpose  of  affecting 
the  declared  and  legal  effect  of  an  election 
which  has  passed,  it  seems  to  us  would 
be  to  set  a  very  dangerous  precedent 
(3)  The  decision  emphasizes  the  demand 
which  is  being  formulated  and  will  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature  for  a  revision 
of  the  ballot  law.  The  opinion  expressed 
by  the  dissenting  judges  will  add  im- 
pulse to  that  demand.     They  say : 

The  present  law  has  many  defects,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  the  form  of  the  ballot  and 
the  mode  of  voting  the  same,  and  radiod 
amendments  are  required  to  secure  a  fair 
election  without  disfranchising  a  large  Dum- 
ber of  voters  by  reason  of  complicated  pro- 
visions that  are  not  readily  i    ^      '      ' 
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That  is  true ;  but  we  are  not  quite  so 
sure  as  they  are  diat  the  law  ought 
to  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
recount  by  the  courts  of  ballots  to  which 
no  objection  has  been  offered,  unless  on 
some  prima  facie  evidence  or  at  least 
reasonable  accusation  of  fraud.  It  is 
desirable  that  every  count  should  be 
accurate;  but  it  is  also  desirable  that 
the  results  of  an  election  should  be 
speedily  made  known,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple should  not  be  subjected  to  unreason- 
able uncertainty  and  to  judicial  inter- 
ference whenever  a  defeated  candidate 
imagines  that  some  political  prestige 
can  be  secured  by  a  causeless  contest  of 
the  returns. 

»-Arm  '^'^^^  '^  *  wave  of  ballot 
«S/orm   ygfgnn  agitation  spreading 

over  the  land.  In  Pennsylvania  it  has 
been  an  issue  for  years,  but  the  recent 
election  has  not  only  served  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  it  and  the  popular  interest 
in  it,  but  has  made  it  imperative  that 
the  Legislature  shall  take  early  action. 
Unfortunately,  the  special  session  which 
Governor  Pennypacker  has  called  cannot 
consider  the  subject  unless  he  issues  a 
supplemental  call ;  but  at  the  regular 
session  it  is  quite  likely  that  a  bill  abol- 
ishing "party  squares,"  whereby  a  vote 
for  an  entire  party's  candidates  can  be  cast 
by  a  single  cross  (X)  mark,  will  be  passed. 
In  New  York  a  number  of  committees 
are  at  work  to  secure  ballot  reform,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  City  Club,  which 
for  years  has  given  close  attention  to  the 
subject  In  Pennsylvania  similar  efforts 
are  on  foot  under  die  active  guidance  of 
the  Election  Reforms  Committee,  which 
has  also  had  charge  of  the  personal 
r^istration  campaign.  The  experiment 
in  independent  voting  on  November 
7  has  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  a  simpler  and  more  common-sense 
ballot,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  coming 
conference  of  municipal  independent 
parties  and  committees  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  will  give  considerable,  if  not 
exclusive,  attention  to  the  demand  that 
permanent  municipal  independence  can 
best  be  achieved  through  requiring  each 
voter  to  make  a  cross  for  each  candidate 
to  be  voted  for.  Not  to  speak  of  Aus- 
tralia (where    the    system    originated), 


Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  many  other 
foreign  countries,  the  laws  of  fourteen 
States  of  the  Union  using  official  ballots 
provide  that  all  candidates  shall  be  voted 
for  by  marking  their  names  individually, 
or,  as  in  two  instances,  by  erasing  the 
names  of  the  opposing  candidates. 
These  States  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
California,  Florida,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Neva- 
da, North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia.  The  present  movement 
for  ballot  reform  has  made  greatest  head- 
way in  New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter  State  the 
Legislature  of  1903  required  grouping 
the  candidates  for  each  office,  thus  elim- 
inating the  party  column;  but  it  provided 
for  a  set  of  party  squares  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  ballot,  so  that  the  objection- 
able feature  of  party  voting  was  retained. 
The  Election  Reforms  Committee  insti- 
tuted a  test  case  to  determine  the  con- 
stitutionality of  that  particular  provision, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the 
legality  of  the  statute.  Pennsylvania 
can  quite  easily  secure  ballot  reform  of 
an  approved  type  by  repealing  the  party 
square  provision.  In  Wisconsin  it  is 
proposed  to  enact  at  the  present  special 
session  a  strictly  Australian  ballot  sys- 
tem. The  ticket  provided  for  will,  it  is 
estimated,  in  Presidential  elections,  be  a 
3rard  long  and  about  five  inches  wide. 
The  offices  will  be  grouped  and  arranged 
in  the  following  order — Presidential, 
Congressional,  State,  county,  and  local. 

Mr.   Thomas    F. 

Mr.  Horrim^ani  the  R^'^'*'  ♦»*^'"?  '^ 
EqmtahU  Stock  considered  his  re- 
fusal to  answer 
certain  questions  concerning  his  relations 
with  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  at  the  time  of 
his  purchase  of  the  Equitable  stock, 
reappeared  before  the  Insurance  Inves- 
tigation Committee  on  Tuesday  of  last 
week.  He  had  been  advised  by  District 
Attorney  Jerome,  to  whom  the  matter 
had  been  referred  by  the  Committee, 
that  the  questions  were  "material  and 
proper,"  and  should  be  answered.  Mr. 
Ryan  thereupon  gave  his  account  of  the 
colloquies  which  took  place  between 
Mr.  Harriman  and  himself.  In  order 
to  verify  or  correct  Mr.  Ryan's  state-p 
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ments,  Mr.  Harriman  was  then  recalled, 
and  gave  his  testimony  with  regard  to 
these  same  colloquies.  The  facts  as 
brought  out  by  these  two  witnesses 
seem  to  be  as  follows :  When  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  Mr.  Ryan 
had  purchased  control  of  the  Equitable 
from  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Harriman  called 
upon  Mr.  Ryan  and  ultimately  demanded 
of  him  a  share  in  this  control.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  version,  he  made  this  de- 
mand as  a  test  of  Mr.  Ryan's  motives ; 
but  according  to  Mr.  Ryan's  version, 
he  put  his  demand  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  been  a  director  in  the  Equitable, 
had  given  his  time  and  work  to  it  On 
meeting  with  a  refusal,  he  threatened 
Mr.  Ryan  with  his  opposition.  In  re- 
porting this  threat,  Mr.  Ryan  chaiged 
Mr.  Harriman  with  promising  to  exercise 
"  political "  as  well  as  other  "  influence." 
This  Mr.  Harriman  did  not  deny ;  in- 
deed, he  acknowledged  his  belief  that 
he  did  have  "  political  influence."  The 
extent  of  his  claim  to  power  is  indicated 
in  this  passage : 

Mr.  Hu^es.  Well,  it  has  been  charged 
that,  through  ^our  relations  with  Mr.  Odell. 
you  have  political  influence.  What  would 
you  say  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Harriman.  Well,  I  should  think 
Mr.  Odell  had  political  influence  because  of 
his  relations  with  me. 

The  significance  of  this  testimony  seems 
to  us  to  lie  in  the  relation  it  discloses 
between  a  fiduciary  institution,  a  power- 
ful financier,  and  a  political  boss. 


Revising  the 
Canadian  Tariff 


The  United  States  has 
had  a  protective  tariff 
since  the  sixties.  The 
Dominion  of  Canada  was  put  on  a  pro- 
tective basis  by  the  late  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  in  1879 ;  but  in  neither  country, 
although  tariff  revisions  have  been  fairly 
frequent  in  each,  was  there  ever  before  a 
tariff  revision  like  that  in  which  three  of 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  colleagues  of  the 
Dominion  Cabinet  are  now  engaged.  The 
Ministers  who  are  undertaking  the  work 
are  Mr.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance ; 
Mr.  Patterson,  Minister  of  Customs,  and 
Mr.  Brodeur,  Minister  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, with  occasional  assistance  from 
Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Fisher, 


Minister  of  Agriculture.  The  Commis- 
sion was  organized  last  September,  and 
made  a  banning  with  its  work  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Eight  days  in  October 
were  devoted  to  British  Columbia.  Then 
the  Commission  came  East;  and  from 
November  7  until  November  30  it  was 
at  work  day  after  day  without  intermis- 
sion, and  often  at  sessions  which  lasted 
until  midnight,  in  the  Provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  Work  in  manu- 
facturing Canada  was  begun  at  Montreal 
After  four  days  there  the  Commission 
moved  on  to  Toronto,  where  there  were 
six  sessions  with  an  average  of  fifteen 
petitions  a  day.  From  Toronto  the 
Commission  went  to  London,  Chatham, 
Wallaceburg,and  Windsor,  on  the  Detroit 
River.  Thence  it  doubled  back  to  Ham- 
ilton, and  thence  to  Brantford,  Gueli^, 
and  Peterborough.  Then  the  Ministers 
went  for  two  days  to  Ottawa  for  Depart- 
mental work,  while  their  railroad  car  was 
being  restocked;  and  on  the  night  of 
December  2  they  left  Ottawa  for  the 
West  again — this  time  to  hold'  sessions 
at  Winnip^,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Prince 
Albert,  R^:ina,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in 
New  Ontario.  This  western  trip  will 
keep  them  busy  until  Christmas.  Then, 
as  soon  as  the  holidays  are  over,  they 
will  leave  for  Quebec  and  Riviere  du 
Loup ;  Sydney,  Cape  Breton ;  Halifax 
and  Truro  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  Monkton, 
St.  John,  and  Fredericton  in  New  Bruns- 
wick. Even  then  their  work  will  not  be 
complete ;  for  at  the  end  of  these  tours, 
involving  between  eleven  and  twelve 
thousand  miles  of  travel,  there  are  to  be 
supplementary  hearings  in  Ottawa  which 
will  extend  over  a  week.  All  this  travel, 
with  the  hard  work,  the  fatigue,  and  the 
discomfort  it  involves,  has  been  under- 
taken that  everybody  who  is  interested 
in  the  tariff — either  as  consumer  or  man- 
ufacturer— ^may  have  an  opportunity  <rf 
laying  his  views  before  the  Ministers 
who  will  draw  up  the  new  tariff. 


Democratic  Methods 
qfthe  Commission 


In  the  early  days  of 
protective  tariffs  in 
Canada  everything 
was  privately  settled  between  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  manufacturers  at  what  were 
known  as  the  Red  Parlour  Conferences 
in  Toronto.    In  1896  M>«J«4U(k{  Gov- 
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emment  abandoned  this  method;  and 
the  tariff  hearings  which  preceded  the 
revision  of  1897  were  held  in  public. 
Then,  however,  only  the  manufacturers 
attended;  and  after  the  enactment  of 
the  tariff  complaints  were  made  that  no 
opportunities  had  been  given  to  the 
farmers.  This  time  opportunities  are 
being  fully  given  them ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  most  of  the  travel  undertaken  by 
the  Commissioners  is  with  the  object  of 
affording  opportunities  to  the  farmers 
and  other  consumers  to  submit  their 
views.  All  the  hearings  are  open  to 
newspaper  correspondents ;  and  to  any 
man  who  cares  to  send  in  his  name 
a  few  hours  in  advance  that  it  may  be 
entered  on  the  schedule  of  petitioners. 
Americans  are  given  a  hearing  with 
as  much  patience  as  Canadians.  An 
American  appearing  before  the  Com- 
mission had  only  to  produce  his  type- 
written petition,  read  it  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  submit,  just  as  all  Canadian 
witnesses  had  to  do,  to  a  pretty  searching 
examination  and  cross-examination  from 
the  Commissioners'  side  of  the  table. 
Several  witnesses  would  have  liked  to  talk 
with  the  Commissioners  in  private ;  and 
other  witnesses  desired  to  submit  data 
in  confidence.  But  when  a  witness  was 
disposed  to  lower  his  voice  and  talk  only 
for  the  ears  of  the  Commissioners,  he  was 
promptly  told  to  speak  up,  that  the  news- 
paper correspondents  might  hear ;  and 
except  as  regards  such  matters  as  actual 
workshop  costs.  Ministers  refused  to 
accept  any  confidential  data. 

« 
No  Dingley  Rates  "  Although,"  writes  the 
and  More  special  correspondent 
British  Prefererux  of  The  Outlook  who 
accompanied  the  Commission  on  its  tour 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  "  only  about 
thirty  days  of  work  had  been  put  in 
when  I  took  my  leave,  the  work  that  had 
been  done  was  the  most  important,  for 
the  tour  I  made  with  the  Commission 
included  the  greater  part  of  manufactur- 
ing Canada,  and  the  rural  evidence 
which  was  submitted  at  every  stopping- 
place  was  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the 
farming  population  generally  on  the  tar- 
iff. To  begin  with,  there  will  be  no 
Dingley  rates.  The  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association  worried  the  Govern- 


ment into  reopening  the  tariff  question 
with  the  expectation  that  the  manufac- 
turers would  be  able  to  make  out  a  case 
for  Dingley  rates  all  along  the  line,  and 
also  for  more  protection  against  imports 
from  Great  Britain  than  is  afforded  under 
the  Preferential  Tariff  of  1 897.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  there  was  to  be  a 
revision  of  the  tariff,  the  manufacturers 
assumed  that  Dingley  rates  and  inroads 
on  the  British  Preference  were  in  sig^t. 
At  Montreal  and  Toronto  they  asked  for 
both;  but  before  the  Commission  left 
Toronto — ^that  is,  during  the  second 
week  of  the  tour  in  manufacturing  Can- 
ada— they  were  frankly  told  by  the  Com- 
mission tiiat  it  would  not  entertain  the 
idea  of  Dingley  rates ;  that  the  Gove^;n- 
ment  had  no  intention  of  duplicating 
the  Dingley  schedules  in  the  Dominion 
tariff ;  and  as  regards  the  proposals  for 
inroads  on  the  British  Preference,  one 
of  the  objects  of  the  Commission  was  to 
find  out  where  and  how  British  trade 
with  the  Dominion  could  be  extended. 
In  making  these  announcements  the 
Commissioners  recalled  the  immense 
advantage  which  has  accrued  to  the 
Canadian  export  trade  from  the  senti- 
mental preference  accorded  in  Great 
Britain  to  Canadian  produce  in  return 
for  lower  duties  on  British  imports  estab- 
lished by  the  preferential  tariff,  and  ex- 
pressed apprehension  that  a  due  return 
had  not  been  made  to  Great  Britain  for 
these  substantial  favors  to  Canada." 
« 

_      ^       ^       "From     an     Imperial 
Canaaa  ana  *   .     .>    •       •* 

Mr.Chaml,erlain    ?«•"»  °J  ^•*^^'    °".^  <=«'- 
respondent   contmues, 

"  this  session  at  Toronto  was  the  most 
significant  of  the  sessions  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  Yet  there  was  not  a  single  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  for 
so  altering  the  British  fiscal  system  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  set  up  a  preference 
at  British  ports  for  Canadian  grain  and 
other  foodstuffs.  There  was  no  reference 
to  the  '  proffered  hand ;'  not  an  allusion 
to  a  colonial  conference ;  and  so  far  as 
this  discussion  at  Toronto  went,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  might  never  have  launched 
his  fiscal  scheme.  It  was  the  same  when 
the  farmers'  delegates  were  before  the 
Commission.  They  came  to  ask  for 
relief  in   the   new    tariff    bec^iij 
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prices  for  all  their  products  are  made 
in  London  or  Liverpool,  and  because 
the  Canadian  manufacturers'  theory  of 
a  home  market  for  the  Canadian  farm 
produce  has  long  ago  been  exploded. 
The  farmers  all  conceded  that  their 
prosperity  was  dependent  on  the  Brit- 
ish demand  for  their  produce ;  yet  not 
one  of  them  whom  I  heard — and  I 
must  have  listened  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  speeches  from  farmer  representa- 
tives— even  so  much  as  mentioned  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  name.  One  farmer  at 
Peterborough,  I  am  told,  did  advocate 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  ;  but  the  only 
leference  to  it  that  I  heard  was  at  To- 
ronto, when  the  Trades-Union  Congress 
of  Canada  objected  to  higher  duties  in 
the  Canadian  tariff,  and  to  any  inter- 
weaving of  the  Canadian  and  British 
fiscal  systems  based  on  the  taxation  of 
the  food  of  the  British  working  classes. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  say  whether  Mr. 
Chamberlain  has  gained  or  lost  by  the 
tariff  hearings  so  far  as  they  have  gone. 
What  I  can  say  from  my  daily  attendance 
at  the  hearings  is  that  his  scheme  was 
Ignored.  The  manufacturers  of  Canada 
<do  not  want  it,  unless  it  can  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  not  an  iota  of  manufacturing 
interest  in  Canada  is  jeopardized ;  and 
the  farmers  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  are 
so  indifferent  to  it  as  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  they  regard  it  as  too  remote 
to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  Canadian  fanners 
are  free-traders,  or  at  least  they  are 
advocates  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  with 
incidental  protection  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers; and  apparently  they  have  no 
desire  to  see  Great  Britain  go  on  a  pro- 
tective basis  even  if  such  a  sweeping 
change  in  her  fiscal  system  should  bring 
some  small  advantages  to  Canadian  agri- 
culture. One  other  phase  of  the  tariff 
inquiry  demands  notice.  Ministers  stated 
on  several  occasions  that  there  is  to  be  a 
special  preference  for  Great  Britain,  with 
ten  to  seventy-five  per  cent,  off  the  general 
tariff  list ;  and  their  line  of  questioning, 
when  manufacturing  witnesses  were  be- 
fore them,  warrants  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  new  tariff  it  will  be  greatly  to  the 
advantage  of  Canadian  manufacturers  to 
buy  their  raw  material  in  Great  Britain 
■atber  than  in  the  Vnited  States,  Thre? 


other  points  made  clear  by  the  hearings 
are — (1)  that  the  anti-dumping  clause  is 
working  well  from  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers* point  of  view;  (2)  that  a 
Crown  Prosecutor  will  have  to  be  ap- 
pointed with  headquarters  in  Ottawa  to 
put  the  Anti-Combine  clause  into  effect- 
ive operation ;  for  seventy  combines 
were  unearthed  in  the  police  court  while 
we  were  in  Toronto,  and  several  of  them 
came  in  for  exposures  before  the  Com- 
mission ;  and  (3^  that  the  surtax  on 
German  goods  m  retaliation  for  Ger- 
many's treatment  of  Canadian  exports 
is  causing  much  inconvenience  and  some 
loss  to  many  Canadian  manufacturers. 
Finally,  the  hearings  have  proved  beyond 
question  that  manufacturing  is  extending 
in  Canada,  and  that  for  several  years 
manufacturing  Canada  has  been  un- 
precedentedly  prosperous.  If  the  woolen 
industry  is  excluded,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  tariff  hearings  did  not  bring  to  the 
front  a  soUtary  calamity  howler,  nor  a 
single  industrial  interest  which  dared  say 
that  ruin  was  impending  if  more  pro- 
tection were  not  accorded  it  in  the  new 
tariff." 

® 
Last  week  a  definite  attempt 
_  ..  was  made  to  separate  from 
Russia  by  the  Letts,  or  Lithu- 
anians. In  the  Middle  Ages  Lithuania 
was  an  independent  and  powerful  State. 
It  comprised  the  generally  low  and  level 
land  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  on  the 
Baltic  Sea.  Naturally,  the  town  of  Riga 
was  and  is  its  chief  port ;  its  population 
is  about  300,000.  In  1386  Jaguellon 
of  Lithuania  united  his  country  with 
Poland,  having  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Polish  King,  but  in  1621  Lithuania 
passed  to  the  possession  of  Sweden. 
When  Poland  was  finally  divided,  one 
small  part  of  Lithuania  went  to  Prussia, 
but  the  rest  went  to  Russia  and  now 
forms  half  a  dozen  provinces.  The  Letts, 
or  inhabitants  of  Lithuania,  resemble 
the  sturdy  Prussians  more  nearly  than 
they  do  the  Russians ;  neither  ethnolog- 
ically  nor  historically  do  they  belong  to 
Russia.  Constituting,  as  they  do,  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  they  have  always  Jeal- 
ously guarded  their  privileges  for  self- 
government,  which  ti»e  Czars  wisely  con- 
ceded to  th?m.    As  in  th«  more  striking 
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case  of  Finland,  however,  diese  privileges 
have  been  recently  unwarrantably  cur- 
failed.  Seven  years  ago  provincial  priv- 
ileges in  police,  judicial,  and  school 
matters  were  taken  away,  and  a  year 
later  the  last  vestiges  of  manorial  justice 
and  of  tribunals  under  the  German-speak- 
ing nobility  were  abolished.  The  same 
year  the  University  of  Dorpat  was  de- 
prived of  its  self-governing  privileges 
and  the  next  year  such  privil^es  were 
taken  away  from  all  the  gymnasia,  or 
higher  schools.  Completely  to  humiliate 
Dorpat,  the  seat  of  the  administration  of 
the  Baltic  Educational  District  was  trans- 
ferred to  Riga,  and  the  very  name  Dorpat 
was  ruthlessly  changed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  Yuriev,  As  in  the  university,  so 
in  municipal  and  provincial  administra- 
tion, the  Russian  language  was  now  made 
obligatory.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  con- 
dition of  the  peasants  in  the  Baltic 
provinces  has  been  and  is  deplorable. 
The  feudal  system  practically  continues. 
The  peasants  are  really  in  a  state  of  vas- 
salage, at  the  mercy  of  the  German 
barons,  from  whom  diey  rent  land,  the 
right  to  cut  wood  and  to  fish.  Last 
week  a  general  uprising  of  the  Lithuanian 
peasantry  occurred.  Traveling  in  armed 
bands,  diey  attacked  the  estates  and 
drove  off  or  assassinated  the  owners. 
Some  of  the  latter  organized  volunteer 
battalions  to  protect  their  properties,  the 
authorities  being  powerless  to  afford  aid. 
But  most  of  the  nobles  fled  in  terror,  and 
their  estates  were  formally  declared  con- 
fiscated by  the  peasants  and  the  sale  of 
grain  or  lumber  was  forbidden.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  spirit  of  the 
peasant  rising  spread  quickly  to  the 
towns,  and  that  uneducated  and  educated 
classes  alike  made  common  cause  against 
the  oppressor.  At  Riga  there  has  been 
a  special  reign  of  terror.  Dwina  Fort, 
commanding  Riga  harbor,  is  now  in  the 
insuigents'possession,  and  many  Russian 
officials  are  their  prisoners.  Some  of 
tfie  troops  have  gone  over  to  the  revolu- 
tionists, who,  dius  emboldened,  have 
set  up  a  provisional  government  in 
Livonia,  the  principal  Lithuanian  prov- 
ince. The  new  govenunent  has  chosen 
local  officials,  decreed  the  closing  of  the 
spirit  shops,  annulled  contracts  between 
the  peasants  and  landowners,  and  has 


actually  proclaimed  the  separation  of 
Lithuania  from  Russia. 


_     .    _    ,.     During  this  critical  week 
Rnssta  Repbes  ^^^  nthu^nia  the  Russian 

Government  has  not  been  idle.  Twelve 
thousand  Cossacks  were  promptly  des- 
patched to  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  an 
Imperial  manifesto  proclaimed  a  return 
to  local  self-government.  The  proclama- 
tion shows  the  Government's  reaUzation 
of  its  powerlessness  to  restore  order 
without  granting  heavy  concessions.  As  ■ 
in  the  case  of  its  concessions  a  fortnight 
ago  to  the  Russian  peasants  in  general, 
it  is  questioned  whether  the  manifesto 
will  have  much  eSect ;  it  will  be  justly 
regarded  as  being  forced  from  the  Czar, 
and  will  thus  lose  the  moral  effect  of 
what  should  have  been  a  voluntary  act 
Furthermore,  it  will  encourage  the  other 
border  peoples  to  like  insurrection — 
espiecially  the  Poles.  Despite  the  Pope's 
encyclical  last  week  to  the  Poles  to  obey 
"  the  powers  that  be,"  a  meeting,  not  of 
the  laity,  but  of  nearly  five  hundred  of 
the  Polish  clergy,  resolved  to  demand 

■  autonomy  for  Poland,  with  its  own  par- 
liament, general  secret  ballot,  the  Polish 
language  in  government  offices,  the  abo- 
lition of  capital  punishment,  and  a  full 
amnesty  for  political  prisoners.  Even 
in  the  old  once  independent  province  of 
Kherson,  to  the  south,  there  has  been 
an  attempt  at  establishing  a  new  govern- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  army  dis- 

,  affection  there.  Finally,  as  might  be 
expected,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Geor- 
gia is  also  in  a  state  of  revolt ;  indeed, 
throughout  the  Caucasus  the  situation  is 
again  alarming.  The  Witte  Government 
is  thus  increasingly  menaced.  At  St 
Petersburg  itself  the  Czar  is  no  longer 
deified ;  he  is  openly  defied.  On  Satur- 
day of  last  week  the  proletariat  organi- 
zations united  in  issuing  a  statement  in 
which  the  Government  is  declared  to  be 
bankrupt  and  the  people  are  told  not  to 
accept  anything  but  gold  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages,  warned  to  withdraw  all 
their  deposits  from  the  savings  banks 
in  gold,  and  to  pay  no  more  taxes. 
The  rich,  it  is  further  declared,  have 
already  taken  warning  and  are  con- 
verting their    property    into    securities 
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and  gold  and  sending  them  abroad. 
The  document  even  changes  the  Govern- 
ment with  using  the  deposits  in  the 
Government  savings  banks  to  speculate 
on  the  Bourse,  and  with  covering  up  its 
chronic  deficits  in  the  interest  on  Rus- 
sia's immense  debt  by  the  proceeds  of 
foreign  loans.  This  financial  ruin  has 
been  brought  about,  the  document  as- 
serts, by  a  Government  which  has  squan- 
dered not  only  the  national  income  but 
also  the  proceeds  of  the  foreign  loans 
on  the  railways,  the  army,  and  the  fleet, 
leaving  the  people  without  roads  or 
schools.  Therefore  the  last  resource  of 
such  a  Government's  existence — its  finan- 
cial revenue — must  be  stopped.  Finally, 
it  is  declared  that  Russia's  only  salvation 
lies  in  the  overthrow  of  the  autocracy 
by  a  Constituent  Assembly.  Will  the. 
Czar  forestall  all  this  by  proclaiming  a 
ready-made  Constitution  ? 
® 

On  Monday  of  last  week  an 
Ame^a    '""Porta"*  meeting  of  Chinese 

guilds  and  American  mer- 
chants was  held  at  Canton,  China.  They 
formulated  the  following  twelve  changes 
in  our  Exclusion  Law  and  its  adminis- 
tration, the  granting  of  which,  they 
thought,  would  be  necessary  to  end  the 
boycott  of  American  goods  in  China : 
"  (1)  The  word  '  laborer '  should  be  lim- 
ited to  such  classes  and  persons  as  both 
Governments  originally  intended  to  des- 
ignate under  the  Exclusion  Treaty  of 
1880;  (2)  regulations  and  legislative 
measures  affecting  the  Chinese  going 
into  the  United  States  should  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Imperial  Government  be- 
fore being  put  into  force ;  (3)  American 
consuls  in  China  should  be  authorized 
to  issue  to  Chinese,  other  than  laborers, 
who  intend  to  go  into  the  United  States, 
certificates  of  admission,  which  should 
be  accepted  by  the  American  Government 
as  conclusive  proof  of  the  right  of  the 
holder  to  enter  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  actual  fraud ;  (4)  every 
Chinese  other  than  a  laborer  intending 
to  go  to  the  United  States  should,  after 
having  obtained  a  passport  from  the 
Imperial  Government,  demand  the  issu- 
ance or  refusal  of  such  certificates  of 
admission  to  the  United  States  not  later 
than  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  ap- 


plication ;  (5)  it.  medical  examination  of 
Chinese  departing  for  the  United  States 
should  be  made  by  one  American  doctor 
and  one  European  doctor,  the  latter  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Chinese  authorities, 
with  a  similar  examination  on  arrival  in 
America  if  found  necessary ;  (6)  all  Chi- 
nese once  admitted  into,  or  (7)  passing 
through  the  United  States  to  other  coun- 
tries, or  (8)  resident  in  the  United  States, 
should  also  have  the  same  favors  as 
are  shown  to  the  subjects  of  the  most 
favored  nation  ;  (9)  Chinese  laborers 
should  be  admitted  by  the  American 
Government  into  the  Hawaiian  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  provided  that  the 
local  l^slatures  or  authorities  are  will- 
ing; (10)  in  case  of  necessary  inqtiiry 
on  the  arrival  of  Chinese  in  America, 
there  should  be  no  detention,  provided 
security  be  furnished,  nor  should  tech- 
nical errors  in  papers  be  considered 
a  bar  to  admission ;  (1 1)  every  Chi- 
nese resident  in  America  should  have 
the  right  to  bring  his  parents,  wife, 
and  family  to  reside  with  him ;  but  as  to 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  should  have  the 
same  right  only  if  they  are  minors,  the 
importation  of  women,  moreover,  being 
properly  safeguarded;  (12)  the  readmis- 
sion  to  the  United  States  of  Chinese  who 
have  been  deported  for  non-registration 
should  be  provided  for  on  proof  of  their 
possession  of  property  in  the  United 
States  or  that  they  are  creditors  there. 
We  may  well  give  immediate  heed  to 
most  of  these  demands ;  not  to  all,  cer- 
'tainly  not  to  the  one  which  concerns  the 
admittance  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  islands,  a  re- 
quest which  ignores  the  supreme  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States  Government 
over  these  insular  possessions.  Nor  is 
the  demand  that  our  legislation  affectii^ 
the  Chinese  and  the  way  of  administering 
our  laws  should  have  the  approval  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. 

,»,....  ,..  William  Sharp,  who  died 
Wilham  Sharp    .^^  gj^j,y  j^^^  ^^^  ^  ^ 

poet,  essayist,  and  novelist  of  distinct 
though  not  of  commanding  ability,  and 
an  indefatigable  literary  worker.  Bom 
in  Scotland,  he  spent  his  boyhood  in  the 
"West  Highlands,  and  became  saturated 
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with  the  Celtic  spirit  and  traditions.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, traveled  extensively  in  Europe, 
Australia,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States.  In  1879  he 
definitely  adopted  writing  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  set  out  upon  his  career  as  an 
essayist  and  magazine  writer  in  London. 
He  was  a  friend  of  Philip  Bourke  Mar- 
ston,  and  later  of  Rossetti,  whose  biog- 
raphy he  published  in  1882.  His 
interest  in  Celtic  literature  led  to  his 
collaboration  with  his  wife,  who  was  also 
of  Highland  birth,  in  "Lyra  Celtica," 
an  andiolc^:y  of  English  poems  by  Celtic 
writers.  He  had  a  turn  for  biography, 
and  wrote  the  lives  of  Shelley,  Heine, 
and  Browning.  Among  his  best-known 
novels  are  "  A  London  Romance  "  and 
"  A  Fellowe  and  His  Wife ;"  in  the  writ- 
ing of  the  latter  story  he  collaborated 
with  Miss  Blanche  Willis  Howard.  It 
has  long  been  susfKCted  that  "  Fiona 
McLeod  "  was  a  pseudonym  for  William 
Sharp.  The  secret  has  been  well  kept, 
but  the  identity  of  the  two  is  at  last 
definitely  disclosed.  The  name  of  Fiona 
McLeod  appeared  on  the  title-page  of 
a  number  of  volumes  which  very  strik- 
ingly express'the  sensibility,  melancholy, 
passion  for  the  supernatural,  and  inti- 
macy with  nature  which  are  characteris- 
tic of  the  Celtic  spirit.  Among  these 
volumes  are  "The  Sin  Eater,"  "The 
Washer  of  the  Ford,"  "Green  Fire," 
"Pharais:  A  Romance  of  the  Isles," 
and  several  volumes  of  poems.  In  the 
dedication  of  "The  Sin  Eater"  to  George 
Meredith  this  sentence  reveals  the  aim 
of  the  book :  "  The  beauty  of  the  world, 
the  pathos  of  life,  the  gloom,  the  fatalism, 
the  spiritual  glamour,  it  is  out  of  these, 
the  inheritance  of  the  Gael,  that  I  have 
wrought  these  tales."  Mr.  Sharp'  spent 
much  time  in  Italy  and  France,  but 
made  three  visits  to  America  and  many 
friends  among  Americans,  who  will 
greatly  miss  his  genial  presence  in  Lon- 
don. 


Dr.  PritcheH's 
Resignation 


Dr.  Henry  S.  Pritchett 
has  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Massachu- 
setts School  of  Technology  to  be  free  in 
taking  up  the  work  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation.     He  has  tendered  his  resig- 


nation to  the  trustees  to  take  effect  at 
their  convenience  in  the  future,  possibly 
not  before  the  end  of  the  present  school 
year.  The  fact  that  the  resignation  fol- 
lows closely  the  discussion  concerning 
the  fusion  of  the  Institute  with  Harvard 
University  has  occasioned  the  report  that 
the  one  was  the  cause  of  the  other.  This, 
as  well  as  the  report  that  it  was  due  to 
friction  with  the  trustees,  we  can  author- 
itatively deny.  The  work  to  which  he 
is  called  will  require  his  best  energies. 
While  the  object  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation, of  which  he  is  the  head,  is 
primarily  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  pensions  for  teachers,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  can  be  made  the 
beginning  of  a  more  important  and  far- 
reaching  influence  in  teaching.  It  is, 
we  believe,  the  first  endowment  in  edu- 
cational history  which  brings  various 
classes  of  higher  institutions  of  learning 
into  some  sort  of  organic  fellowship,  and, 
wisely  developed,  may  be  made  a  force 
for  educational  unity,  strangely  lacking 
in  America,  and  for  the  consideration  of 
educational  problems  apart  from  local 
and  personal  considerations.  If  we  are 
right,  as  we  think  we  are,  in  giving  this 
larger  interpretation  to  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  Dr.  Pritchett  will  have  an 
important  function  to  fulfill,  and  his  past 
experience  and  history  indicate  that  he 
possesses  qualities  which  admirably  fit 
him  to  fulfill  it. 


A  Correction 


The  Outlook  in  its  issue 


of  December  9,  in  a  para- 
graph respecting  the  removal  of  Mr.  W. 
S.  Leib  by  the  President,  stated  that "  he 
had  the  backing  of  Senators  Penrose 
and  Knox,  who  requested  a  special  hear- 
ing for  him,  and  Representative  Patter- 
son defended  him."  This  statement  was 
made  on  the  basis  of  apparently  authen- 
tic newspaper  reports.  We  have  now 
the  best  authority  for  stating  that  it  is 
absolutely  untrue  so  far  as  Senator  Knox 
is  concerned.  Mr.  Leib  failed  to  secure 
any  support  from  him.  Repeated  eff^orts 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Leib  to  secure  interfer- 
ence for  him  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
Senator  Knox  not  only  refused  to  ask 
for  Mr.  Leib's  retention,  but  advised 
the  President  that  he  ought  to  be  re- 
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moved.  The  Outlook  regrets  that  it  has 
been  the  means  of  giving  additional  ''"'•- 
rency  to  this  unfounded  report. 


THE  Outlook 


a  t>ecembef 


cur- 


A  T  ■       t.      "^^^  arrival  of  the  Car- 

J^tu-Tu-       mania  at  New  York  last 
far  the  Turbine  .  i     .  •       „         , 

week  marked  m  all  prob- 
ability the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in 
ship-building  and  transatlantic  travel. 
There  had  been  built  before  this  several 
vessels  with  turbine  engines,  and  they 
had  in  the  main  justified  the  claims 
made  by  Mr.  Parsons,  the  inventor  of 
the  turbine  as  applied  to  steamships. 
But  the  Carmania  is  the  first  great  and 
fast  ocean  passenger  steamship  of  this 
tyi)e  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  The  speed 
made  was  not  remarkable,  but,  in  view 
of  the  heavy  weather*  and  head  winds 
encountered,  was  entirely  satisfactory ; 
the  average  was  sixteen  Imots,  with  one 
day's  record  of  457  miles.  But  the  test 
as  to  steadiness  was  extraordinary ;  de- 
spite the  rough  sea  (on  one  day  a  hurri- 
cane squall  carried  away  a  steel  flagstail 
and  did  other  damage),  the  passengers 
reported  that  there  was  very  little  vibra- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  seasickness  on  the 
voyage  was  notably  slight.  The  officers 
say  that  the  engines  worked  without  a 
hitch,  and  that  the  Carmania  is  easier  to 
steam,  easier  to  coal,  easier  to  handle,  and 
more  economical  than  her  sister  ship,  the 
Caronia,  which  resembles  her  in  every 
respect  except  as  to  the  turbine  engines. 
The  main  gain  in  the  turbine  as  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  or  reciprocating 
engine  is  that  the  motion  is  in  the  first 
directly,  in  the  second  indirectly,  con- 
verted into  the  form  of  revolution.  Thus 
with  the  turbine  engine  the  shaft  in  its 
rotary  work  is  co-ordinated  closely  and 
directly  with  the  power  of  the  steam,  and 
its  propellers  move  faster  and  more 
smoothly  than  when  the  ordinary  oscil- 
lating movement  intervenes.  Moreover, 
the  turbine  lies  near  the  bottom  of  the 
ship  and  in  a  horizontal  position  (as 
against  the  upright  position  of  cylinders), 
and  thus  the  ship's  center  of  gravity  is 
lower  and  her  stability  greater.  In  time 
triple-screw  turbine-equipped  ships  seem 
destined  to  be  the  prevailing  type  of 
ocean  steamship.  We  quote  from  the 
New   York   "  Evening  Post "  a  simple 


description  of  the  turbine  as  applied  to 
a  steamship : 

Imagine  a  stationary  cylinder  within  which 
is  a  drum  whose  sides  as  well  as  the  interior 
of  the  cylinder  are  covered  with  alternating 
rows  of  blades.  On  the  drum  of  a  big  ship 
there  are  over  2,500,000  of  them.  The  drum 
is  attached  to  a  shaft  at  the  end  of  which  is 
the  propeller.  The  steam  enters  the  cylinder 
at  one  end  and  escapes  from  the  other.  In 
passing  it  plays  on  the  blades  and  revolves 
the  drum  with  great  rapidity,  which  turns  the 
propeller.  Such,  in  simple  phraseology,  is 
the  turbine.  There  are  no  pistons,  eccen- 
trics, or  connecting-rods,  which  on  recipro- 
cating engines  are  necessary  to  convert  direct 
modon  into  rotary ;  no  packing-rings  or 
stuffing-boxes  to  stop  a  leak  of  steam.  When 
the  steam  escapes  from  the  drum  after  pass- 
ing through  the  rows  of  blades,  it  is  forcnl 
into  the  condenser,  and  from  there  goes  back 
to  the  boiler  in  the  form  of  feed  water. 


„..  The  production  at  the  Met- 

^j^.  .  ropolitan  Ojjera-House,  New 
York,  of  the  fairy  opera, 
"  Hansel  and  Gretel,"  b  belated.  About 
a  decade  ago,  very  soon  after  its  first  pro- 
duction abroad,  it  was  given  in  English 
in  the  United  States,  but  inadequately, 
and  since  then  has  been  neglected.  Now 
it  is  presented  as  it  oug^t  to  be.  It 
promises  to  prove  as  popular  here  as  it 
has  proved  to  be  in  Germany.  If  it  does 
not,  it  will  indicate  that  American  taste 
for  what  is  wholesome  and  happy,  as  well 
as  consummate  and  beautiful,  is  in  sorry 
need  of  education.  The  storj'  of  the  opera 
is  the  one  made  familiar  by  "  Grimm's 
Tales."  The  two  children  of  a  poor 
broom-maker,  driven  out  into  the  night, 
fall  asleep  in  the  woods,  are  soothed  to 
sleep  by  the  Sandman,  and  are  guarded 
by  angels.  In  the  morning  they  come 
upon  a  gingerbread  house.  The  old 
witch  who  lives  there  is  about  to  bake 
them  into  gingerbread,  when  they  pc^ 
her  into  the  oven.  Thereupon  all  the 
children  whom  she  has  enchanted  come 
to  life,  and  all  ends  happily  with  a  chorale 
of  praise  to  God.  Nothing  could  be  more 
naive.  Mingled  with  natural  acceptance 
of  a  fairy  world  is  a  quaint  mediaeval 
symbolism  of  angels,  and  a  sturdy  Ger- 
man faith  in  the  good  God  who  in 
trouble  "will  send  relief."  And  the 
childlikeness,  the  simplicity,  and  the 
healthfulness  of  it  are  reflected  in  the 
music.     Yet  it  is  music  of  the  highest 
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technical  quality.  It  is  of  the  sort  which 
is  not  only  channing  to  the  ear  as  the 
veriest  musical  layman  hears  it,  but  in- 
teresting to  the  eye  as  the  most  practiced 
musician  examines  its  orchestral  score. 
Hidden  in  its  intricacies  are  subtle  but 
good-humored  jokes  upon  the  composer's 
master,  Wagner.  Mr.  Arthur  Farwell, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Herr  Humperdinck, 
and  therefore  writes  with  a  personal 
knowledge  of  him  as  a  man  and  a  cre- 
ative artist,  explains  in  another  column 
how  spontaneously  this  "  Musical  Poet 
of  Childhood  "  came  to  give  expression 
in  this  work  to  his  own  fine  nature. 
Humperdinck  has  given  to  the  world 
that  for  which  every  one  who  has  a  bit 
of  the  child  left  in  him  and  is  not  yet  so 
sophisticated  but  that  he  can  enjoy  a 
simple  melody  ought  to  be  grateful. 


The  Red  Cross 


According  to  the  provis- 
ions of  a  bill  passed  a 
year  ago  incorporating  the  American 
National  Red  Cross,  the  reorganized 
society  has  just  held  its  first  annual 
meeting.  The  American  Red  Cross 
was  organized  in  1882.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  it  has  led  an  active  exist- 
ence. How  far  short  it  has  come  of  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  organized  was 
seen,  more  than  ever  before,  in  1904,  in 
comparing  it  with  other  branches  of 
the  International  Red  Cross.  Leav- 
ing out  of  calculation  doctors,  nurses, 
hospitals,  and  materials,  in  the  items  of 
funds  alone  the  Italian  society  reported 
in  that  year  over  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  German  society  over  nine 
hundred  thousand,  the  Austrian  over 
seventeen  hundred  thousand,  the  French 
over  eighteen  hundred  thousand,  and  the 
Japanese  over  fourmillion.  Ours  reported 
$1,7021  As  the  Japanese  society  was 
largest  in  material  resources,  so  it  was 
also  largest  in  membership — over  eight 
hundred  thousand  adherents  ;  our  mem- 
bership was  123 1  Despite  its  useful 
work,  the  American  Red  Cross  was  not 
only  poor  in  funds  and  members;  its 
affairs  had  been  somewhat  loosely  con- 
ducted. By  an  Act  of  Congress  passed 
a  year  ago  the  American  National  Red 
Cross  was  newly  organized.  It  is  now 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  and  is  brought  directly 
under  Government  supervision.  Among 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  In- 
corporators, the  charter  provides  that 
five  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  de- 
partments of  State,  War,  Navy,  Treas- 
sury,  and  Justice.  The  Hon.  Will- 
iam H.  Taft,  Secretary  of  War,  is  the 
present  President  of  the  Red  Cross,  and 
Surgeon-General  William  K.  van  Rey- 
pen,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  is  the  Chairman 
of  the  Central  Committee.  A  disbursing 
officer  of  the  War  Department  now  audits 
the  accounts  of  the  society. 


^  Christmas  Thought 

The  child  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem 
was  God's  greatest  gift  to  men ;  a  gift  of 
light,  of  love,  and  of  life  ;  the  transcend- 
ent beneficence  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
The  songs  of  angels  and  the  offerings  of 
the  wise  coming  from  afar  were  only 
symbols  of  the  beauty  and  power  of  that 
putting  aside  of  the  veil  which  hid  the 
Father,  tjiat  breaking  of  the  silence  in 
which  he  dwelt,  with  clouds  and  dark- 
ness about  his  throne  to  the  narrow 
vision  of  men,  that  visible  coming  of  the 
divine  into  a  sad  and  struggling  world. 
Those  whose  hearts  were  stirred  by  the 
sense  of  something  mysterious  and  won- 
derful in  the  child,  and  the  manner  of 
his  coming,  did  not  understand  what  it 
meant  in  the  fullness  of  its  divine  benefi- 
cence. After  two  thousand  years  we 
are  only  on  the  threshold  of  a  compre- 
hension of  its  significance  in  the  life  of 
humanity.  Like  the  advent  of  the  day 
or  the  approach  of  summer,  the  light  of 
truth  and  the  bounty  of  love  which  are 
part  of  it  very  slowly  banish  the  dark- 
ness and  bring  warmth  and  fertility. 

But  that  which  God  gave,  Christ  had 
to  g^ve  also ;  the  completeness  of  the 
gift  lay  in  the  full  sharing  of  the  sacrifice 
between  God  the  giver  and  Christ  the 
living  gift  to  men.  Christ  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and 
in  his  spirit  of  consecration,  his  temper 
of  love,  his  holy  and  pierfect  sacrifice, 
God's  sharing  of  love  and  life  with  men 
was  consummated  and  completed.  The 
hidden  purpose  of  the  Infinite  was  un- 
veiled in  the  life  of  the  child  of  Bethle- 
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hem,  the  love  of  God  was  set  forth  in  the 
sorrows  of  his  pilgrimage,  his  beautiful 
patience  in  the  face  of  hate  and  igno- 
rance, the  infinite  tenderness  of  the  last 
tragic  hours.  In  Christ  God  spoke  with 
a  human  tongue,  but  in  Christ  he  loved 
humanity  with  a  divine  love  and  gave 
himself  with  a  divine  completeness. 

And  to  this  day  the  gifts  of  God  are 
made  perfect  only  when  men  join  with 
him.  That  vast  love  which  spared  not 
itself  must  still  make  its  approach  to  the 
race  by  human  speech ;  that  heavenly 
ministry  must  still  find  human  hands ; 
and  by  the  same  hands  the  bread  of  life 
must  still  be  broken.  The  little  gifts 
crowded  into  the  stocking,  however 
meager  and  simple,  are  the  symbols  of 
that  sharing  of  men  in  the  blessed  benefi- 
cence of  God,  and  the  most  sublime  sac- 
rifices are  but  repetitions  of  the  offering 
of  the  Son  for  the  sins  and  the  sorrows, 
the  growth  and  the  peace,  of  the  world. 
So  in  a  thousand  thousand  homes  the 
g^eat  gift  is  given  again,  and  that  great 
love  steals  into  the  hearts  of  children 
which  once  lay  helpless  in  a  manger  in 
Bethlehem. 


Americans  in  theRoiigh 

During  the  past  year  over  a  million 
people  came  to  the  doors  of  America 
asking  for  admission.  Those  to  whom 
entrance  was  granted  are  now  members 
of  the  American  household.  They  are 
participating  in  the  benefits  which  this 
household  affords,  they  are  numbered 
among  its  breadwinners,  they  are  shar- 
ing in  the  formation  of  its  ideals,  and  are 
taking  their  part  in  helping  or  hindering 
the  attainment  of  those  ideals.  Some  of 
them  may  never  become  citizens,  thus 
remaining  outside  the  family;  but  they 
are  in  the  household  and  of  it. 

The  Nation  has  the  right  to  determine 
who  shall  and  who  shall  not  become 
members  of  the  household.  If  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  has  an  obligation  toward 
the  world  in  demonstrating  what  democ- 
racy can  do,  it  also  has  the  liberty  of 
exercising  its  discretion  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  democratic  institutions  and  of 
maintaining  among  its  people  its  distinct- 
ive ideals.     It  would  be  impossible  for 


the  Nation  to  perform  its  obligation  if 
the  people,  who  constitute  the  govero- 
ment,  should  lose  t)i«lJU(tad^-  ^The  only 
way  by  which  the  Nation  can  remain 
American  is  for  the  people  to  remain 
Americans.  The  Nation  cannot  tolerate 
within  its  borders  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  incurably  aliens  in 
temper ;  it  is  morally  bound  to  see  to  it 
that  only  those  aliens  are  admitted  who 
are  potential  Americans,  who  are  Amer- 
icans in  the  rough. 

It  is  this  consideration,  and  only  this 
consideration,  which  justifies  the  restric- 
tion of  immigrration.  At  the  recent  Con- 
ference on  Immigration  there  were  other 
considerations  put  forward  by  individual 
speakers.  One  would  keep  out  certain 
races  because  he  did  not  like  them. 
Another  would  keep  out  laborers  because 
he  did  not  want  them  to  compete  with 
laborers  already  here.  Neither  race 
prejudice,  however,  nor  economic  selfish- 
ness is  worthy  of  this  Nation.  If  we 
are  to  put  any  restrictions  upon  the 
immignration  of  a  race,  it  must  be  because 
we  are  fully  persuaded  that  that  race 
will  so  add  to  the  serious  race  problems 
we  already  have  that  it  will  endanger 
the  success  of  America's  task.  If  we 
are  to  restrict  the  admission  of  laborers, 
|it  must  be  because  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe  that  they  will  tend  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  an  obstinately  alien  pop- 
ulation, or  that  their  presence  will  tend 
so  to  depress  the  standard  of  living  as 
to  menace  the  maintenance  of  the  Ameri- 
can ideal.  We  believe  that  the  exclusion 
of  Chinese  coolies  and  of  contract  labor- 
ers is  defensible  on  the  ground  that 
neither  of  these  classes  are  Americans  in 
the  rough.  But  if  it  is  not  defensible  on 
this  ground,  it  is  not  defensible  at  all. 

A  corollary  to  this  right  of  exclusion 
for  the  preservation  of  the  democratic 
character  of  our  country  is  the  right  to 
protect  alike  admissible  immigrants  and 
citizens  against  physical  and  moral 
disease. 

In  order  to  make  relatively  certain 
the  transformation  of  immigrants  into 
Americans,  two  measures  are  necessary : 
first,  the  examination  of  immigrants  to 
determine  whether  they  are  capable  of 
becoming  Americans ;  second,  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  immigrants  who  are 
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admitted.  The  second  is  as  essential 
as  the  first.  Men  and  women  who, 
under  certain  conditions,  might  easily 
acquire  the  ideas  of  America,  are  not 
given  a  fair  chance  to  become  Americans 
when  they  are  thrust  into  a  quarter  in 
one  of  our  big  cities  where  they  are 
surrounded  by  other  aliens  like  them- 
selves. The  two  specific  tasks,  then, 
which  are  set  before  the  United  States 
Government  in  dealing  with  immigration 
are  those  of  examination  and  distribu- 
tion. 

The  examination  of  immigrants  to 
ascertain  their  fitness  for  membership  in 
the  American  household  involves  inquiry 
into  their  moral  character.  It  is  not 
enough  to  keep  out  the  diseased  and 
the  pauperized;  it  is  essential  to  keep 
out  the  vicious  and  the  degenerate. 
Such  an  examination  cannot  be  ade- 
quately made  after  the  stream  of  immi- 
g^nts  is  concentrated  at  one  point. 
Highly  efficient  as  the  administration  of 
the  immigrant  station  at  Ellis  Island 
is,  it  cannot  do  the  impossible.  The 
scrutiny  of  each  one  who  applies  for 
admission  to  America  ought  to  take 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  emigrant's  home, 
where  he  is  known,  and  where  his  his- 
tory can  be  ascertained.  If  he  is  re- 
jected, he  will  then  be  saved  a  fruitless 
journey.  Humanity  as  well  as  prudence 
argues  for  examination  at  the  point  of 
departure. 

The  transfer  of  the  examination  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  emigrant's  home 
will  also  aid  the  process  of  wholesome  dis- 
tribution. At  present  the  aliens  coming 
into  this  country  settle,  not  where  their 
real  interests  lead  them,  but  where  they 
are  led  by  what  they  know  of  their  inter- 
ests. It  is  not  to  the  interest  of  agricul- 
tural laborers  that  they  dwell  in  the  con- 
gested portions  of  New  York ;  but  they 
dwell  there  because  they  do  not  know 
where  their  real  interests  lie.  What  they 
need  is  not  forcible  deportation  to  the 
West  or  the  Sputh,  but  information  as  to 
the  welcome  which  is  awaiting  them  in 
the  West  and  the  South.  That  informa- 
tion ought  to  be  imparted  to  them  before 
they  have  left  their  native  countrj'.  An 
emigrant  is  a  man,  not  a  chattel.  He 
has  human  ties  like  the  rest  of  us.    The 


time  to  guide  him  toward  his  real  inter- 
ests is  before  he  has  made  plans  and 
established  relationships  which  draw  him 
elsewhere. 

If  we  are  to  act  upon  the  principle 
that  all  who  are  capable  of  becoming 
Americans  are  to  be  admitted  and  none 
others,  then  we  should  exercise  our  dis- 
crimination, through  agents,  at  the  place 
where  evidence  as  to  the  character  of 
intending  emigrants  is  most  easily  ob- 
tainable, where  judgment  will  involve 
least  hardship  to  the  rejected,  and  where 
the  information  imparted  to  the  accepted 
will  meet  the  least  resistance.  That 
place  is  at,  or  as  near  as  practicable  to, 
the  beginning  of  the  immigrant's  journey. 


The  New  British  Min- 
istry 

The  new  British  Ministry  commamls 
the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  althougii 
it  comes  into  power  under  very  difficult 
conditions,  the  impression  evidently 
gains  ground  in  England  that  if  it  fails 
it  will  fail  on  high  lines.  The  new  Pre- 
mier, Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
does  not  belong  in  the  line  of  great 
Prime  Ministers.  He  has  nothing  of 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  very  little 
of  the  personal  authority  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, and  as  little  of  the  personal  charm 
of  Lord  Rosebery  and  of  Mr.  Balfour;  but 
he  is  a  man  of  high  character,  of  good 
all-around  ability,  of  strong  common 
sense,  and  he  has  qualities  which  always 
command  respect  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  has  stood  by  his  party  with 
unflinching  loyalty  through  thickandthin, 
and  he  has  stood  for  his  principles  with 
the  same  conspicuous  devotion  and  frank- 
ness. He  is  without  eloquence,  and  lacks 
striking  power  of  initiative,  the  greater 
qualities  of  leadership.  He  has  shown 
himself,  however,  a  strong  man  and  an 
admirable  political  tactician,  and  has  held 
his  party  together  at  the  lowest  ebb  of 
its  fortunes  when  some  of  its  most  brilliant 
and  conspicuous  leaders  were  in  sharp  an- 
tagonism. Cautious,  courageous,  patient, 
and  good-natured,  the  leader  of  the  new 
Ministry  is  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with 
and  to  be  successful  in  crises  in  which 
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men  of  much  more  brilliant  qualities 
would  fail. 

He  has  had,  moreover,  a  long  experi- 
ence in  the  House  of  Commons,  an  ex- 
pMience  which  justifies  the  phrase  so 
often  applied  to  Mr.  Gladstone — an  old 
Parliamentary  hand.  He  knows  the  ins 
and  outs  of  parliamentary  procedure; 
he  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the  temper 
of  the  House ;  he  has  distinct  ability  in 
keeping  public  business  in  hand;  and 
although  he  cannot  be  classed  with  the 
great  leaders  in  English  public  life,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  under  more  favorable 
conditions  a  Ministry  containing  such 
able  men  would  be  content  to  follow 
him,  it  remains  true  that  he  is  not  only 
available  but  capable,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  he  may  prove  the  man 
for  the  hour. 

The  new  Ministry  is,  as  The  Outlook 
suggested  last  week,  essentially  a  com- 
promise Ministry;  but  the  compromise 
involved  is  not  the  surrender  of  great 
principles  for  the  sake  of  holding  office ; 
it  is  rather  the  postjxjnement  of  disputed 
matters  in  order  that  certain  other  great 
principles,  on  which  all  Liberals  are 
united,  may  win  out.  For  it  is  true, 
especially  in  the  practice  of  statesmen, 
that  one  principle  must  sometimes  gnve 
place  to  another,  as  in  life  one  virtue 
must  sometimes  give  place  to  another. 
It  is  the  perception  of  this  truth  and  the 
determination  to  act  on  it  which  distin- 
guishes the  political  statesman  from  the 
political  tactician.  Eleven  of  the  new 
Ministry  are  Oxford  men,  five  being 
Baliol  men ;  these  represent  the  high- 
est and  finest  traditions  of  self-culture ; 
at  the  same  table  with  them  will  sit 
Mr.  John  Burns,  a  workingman,  who  is 
reported  to  have  walked  up  to  the  Palace 
and  taken  his  oath  in  the  reefer  which 
he  habitually  wears.  At  the  same  table 
will  be  found  such  aggressive  believers 
in  Irish  Home  Rule  as  Mr.  Morley,  Mr. 
Bryce,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Gladstone,  com- 
mitted to  the  most  radical  programme 
for  Irish  Home  Rule ;  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  Mr.  Haldane, 
equally  committed  to  uncompromising 
opposition  to  anything  approaching  the 
granting  of  a  separate  legislature  to  that 
country.  This  large  group  of  able  men, 
representing   different    sections   of  the 


Liberal  party,  have  taken  office  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  long-estab- 
lished British  policy  of  international 
free  trade.  This  will  be  the  issue  on 
which  the  Liberals  will  make  their  fight 
in  the  approaching  Parliamentary  elec- 
tion, on  which  they  will  stand  or  falL 
The  precise  line  which  the  Conserva- 
tives will  take  on  this  question  remains 
to  be  seen.  That  there  wiU  be  a  re- 
alignment within  the  party  is  beyond 
question,  and  upon  that  realignment  will 
depend  the  selection  of  the  points  at 
which  the  Conservatives  will  give  battle 
to  their  opponents.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  be- 
come the  real  head  of  the  Conservative 
party.  He  has  largely  captured  the 
oiganization,  and  he  has  said  again  and 
again  that  the  large  majority  of  its 
voters  are  behind  him.  He  has  precipi- 
tated the  crisis  and  stated  the  issue. 

But  the  new  Liberal  Government  will 
undoubtedly  announce  a  programme 
covering  other  points;  and  it  is  likely 
that  the  repeal  of  the  educational  law, 
under  which  Nonconformists  are  com- 
pelled to  support  not  only  the  National 
Board  schools,  but  also  numerous  schools 
controlled  by  the  Church  of  England, 
will  be  one  of  these  points.  The  op- 
position to  this  law  seems  to  be  steadily 
gfrowing.  The  Outlook  has  reported 
from  time  to  time  the  spread  of  what  is 
called  passive  resistance.  The  selection 
of  Mr.  David  Lloyd  George  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  indicates 
that  some  measure  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Wales 
is  likely  to  be  part  of  the  Liberal  pro- 
gramme ;  while  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
John  Bums  as  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  generally  inter- 
preted as  indicating  the  determination 
of  the  new  Government  to  introduce 
legislative  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
present  industrial  situation  in  England ; 
and  while  it  is  practically  certain  that  no 
measure  looking  to  the  creation  of  a 
separate  legislature  for  Ireland  will  gain 
the  support  of  the  new  Government,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  something  will  be 
done  to  give  wider  extension  to  local  self- 
government  in  Ireland,  greater  efficiency 
to  the  Wyndham  Land  Purchase  Act, 
and  something  for  Catholic  education. 
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The  new  Ministry  represents  in  an 
unusual  degree  the  best  types  of  Eng- 
lishmen. No  man  stands  higher  in 
public  life  than  the  new  Premier,  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  Mr.  Bryce,  Mr.  Morley, 
and  their  associates;  no  class  of  men 
better  represent  the  best  traditions  of 
English  education  and  thought  than  Mr. 
Morley,  Mr.  Bryce,  and  Mr.  Birrell,  while 
a  large  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Ministry  are  conspicuous  for  their  devo- 
tion to  out-of-door  life.  The  New  York 
"Tribune"  points  out  that  the  new 
Cabinet  includes  the  President  of  the 
National  Physical  Recreation  Society,  a 
crack  golf-player,  an  expert  boxer,  cricket- 
player,|and  oarsman,  an  authority  on  fly- 
fishing, a  football  champion,  and  a  crack 
pedestrian!  These  various  interests  will 
give  the  new  Ministry  a  strong  hold  on 
public  interest  and  affection,  precisely 
as  President  Roosevelt's  devotion  to 
out-of-door  life  and  to  sport  has  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  his  gpreat  personal 
popularity  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

A  Great  Opportunity 

The  three  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Hudson  River  by 
Henry  Hudson,  on  September  12,  1609, 
will  be  commemorated,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
with  full  comprehension  not  only  of  its 
significance  as  a  historical  event,  but  of 
its  possibilities  from  the  picturesque  and 
artistic  point  of  view.  Few  incidents  in 
the  history  of  the  country  are  more  sug- 
gestive than  the  arrival  of  the  first 
European  in  the  beautiful  harbor  of  New 
York  and  the  first  voyage  up  one  of  the 
most  stately  and  noble  rivers  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  subject  for  an  epic  poem, 
and  its  commemoration  ought  to  take 
into  account  and  to  express  these  larger 
aspects  of  the  event.  Years  ago  George 
William  Curtis,  in  his  poetic  prose, 
described  the  Rhine  as  lyrical  and  the 
Hudson  as  epical.  The  first  unveiling 
of  the  valley  through  which  the  river 
flows,  with  its  striking  variety  of  scenery, 
was  an  incident  of  the  highest  aesthetic 
importance,  and  no  commemoration  of 
it  will  be  adequate  which  does  not  take 
account,  not  only  of  the  vast  addition  of 
country  for  productiveness,  but  also  of 


the  immense  addition  to  the  scenic 
resources  of  the  modem  world. 

A  large  committee,  including  many 
able  men,  has  been  appointed,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  committee  will  be 
guided,  not  by  commercial  interest  nor 
by  the  desire  for  local  display,  but  by 
the  meaning  of  the  event  and  by  the 
interests  of  the  future.  There  have  been 
a  number  of  fairs  on  a  great  scale  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  they  have  done  much 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  for  the 
bringing  together  of  the  sections,  the 
effacement  of  provincialism,  the  further- 
ing of  the  National  feeling  by  making 
one  section  acquainted  with  another. 
The  Expositions  at  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago  especially  marked  new  epochs 
in  the  artistic  education  of  America, 
while  those  at  Buffalo  and  St.  Louis  were 
eminently  successful  and  useful  in  other 
directions.  But  all  these  enterprises 
have  been  enormously  expensive  and 
have  made  a  heavy  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  locality  in  which  they  were  held. 
They  amply  repaid  investments  in  other 
directions,  but  as  commercial  enterprises 
no  one  of  them  has  been  successful.  It 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  com- 
memoration of  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudson  River  will  not  take  this  direction. 
New  York  would  not  render  any  service 
to  the  country  by  a  great  fair  of  the 
usual  kind ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if 
such  a  fair  is  to  be  adequate,  it  would  in- 
volve an  immense  expenditure  of  money 
without  securing  a  corresponding  return. 
If  New  York  is  to  create  an  exposition, 
it  ought  to  be  permanent  in  its  character. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  committee  will  devise  some  more 
impressive  and  adequate  way  of  com- 
memorating an  event  which  appeals  to 
the  imagination  as  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing incidents  in  our  early  history,  and  as 
an  incident  to  be  permanently  interpreted 
in  some  form  of  art.  A  Hudson  Memorial 
Bridge  over  Spuyten  Duy\'il  Creek,  which 
should  be  of  a  monumental  character 
and  rank  with  the  great  works  of  art  in 
the  world,  would  constitute  a  worthy 
memorial,  and  ought  to  receive  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  committee.  But 
whatever  is  done  ought  to  include  the 
whole  Hudson  River  valley  in  some  form. 
Every   community   from    New  York   to 
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Troy  ought  to  have  a  place  and  an  inter- 
est in  such  a  commemoration.  The 
committee  has  the  opportunity  of  devising 
an  original,  picturesque,  and  artistically 
impressive  commemoration  which  will 
recall  the  early  history  of  a  river  that 
has  not  only  been  one  of  the  great  water- 
ways of  the  country,  but  one  of  its  centers 
of  interest,  the  scene  of  many  events  of 
high  importance.  Its  history,  with  its 
legendary  enrichment,  recalling  Revo- 
lutionary battles,  Arnold's  treachery, 
Andre's  execution,  the  storming  of  Stony 
Point,  the  legends  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  to  select  but  a  few 
incidents  from  the  history  of  the  valley 
of  the  Hudson  which  appeal  strongly  to 
the  historical  and  artistic  imagination — 
in  some  form  these  events  ought  to  be  rep- 
resented in  their  entirety.  Some  scheme 
ought  to  be  devised  which  will  im- 
press the  imagination  of  every  child  by 
enlisting  the  interest  of  every  resident 
of  the  Hudson  Valley  from  the  Battery 
to  the  river's  sources.  The  committee 
has  a  great  opportunity,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  will  make  the  best  of  it. 


(( 


Saint  Charles  *'" 


"  Posterity  has  reason  to  bless  the 
stutter,"  writes  Mr.  Lucas  of  the  im- 
pediment in  speech  which  kept  Charles 
I^amb  out  of  the  pulpit.  "  One  cannot 
see  the  Rev.  Charles  Lamb  producing 
quite  such  work  as  came  from  Charles 
Lamb  of  East  India  House,  and  the 
least  differences  are  not  to  be  thought 
of.''  Few  people  have  ever,  thought  of 
"  Elia  "  as  a  preacher.  But  what  other 
man  of  letters  of  his  time  has  gathered 
to  himself  such  a  heritage  of  affection  ? 
Or,  for  that  matter,  who  of  the  illustrious 
company  has  so  beautifully  and  touch- 
ingly  taught  the  lessons  of  patience, 
compassion,  kindness,  and  devotion,  as 
the  "  amiable,  gentle  boy  "  whom  Valen- 
tine I^  (Jrice  and  Coleridge  loved  at  the 
Blufcoat  School,  grown  into  the  whim- 
sical, sorrowful,  tender-hearted  man 
whose  life  was  bravely  lived  under  the 
blackest  of  shadows  ?     Carlyle's  carica- 

■  /Vv  riff  V  f^.ir.Vr  r.amh.  By  E.  V.  loicas. 
Twn  v\>UinH's.  with  hlly  illustrations.  G.  P.  lMtnaro'5 
Son,  New  York. 


tare  was  one  of  the  grossest  offenses 
against  charity  committed  by  that  mas- 
terly etcher  of  portraits,  and  one  of  the 
most  unforgivable  instances  of  his  lack 
of  insight  when  gentleness,  sweetness, 
and  a  quiet  spirit  were  to  be  searched 
for,  rather  than  force,  energy  of  intel- 
lect, the  ability  which  plays  a  great  part 
in  full  view  of  the  audience.  Lamb  never 
took  the  center  of  the  stage ;  he  was 
content  to  play  his  part,  not  without  a 
touch  of  self-consciousness,  but  with 
wholly  captivating  simplicity  of  nature 
and  goodness  of  heart  If  he  had  been 
an  actor,  he  would  have  been  a  fore- 
runner of  Joseph  Jefferson. 

He  was  only  twenty-one  when  his  sis- 
ter Mary  went  mad  and  killed  her  mother, 
and  for  a  time  the  horror  of-  possible 
madness  for  himself  hung  over  him  ;  but 
he  faced  the  awful  possibilities  not  only 
with  courage  but  with  a  beautiful  tender- 
ness which  justifies  Thackeray's  phrase 
"  Saint  Charies."  This  terrible  tragedy 
Mr.  Lucas  describes  with  admirable  re- 
serve and  feeling,  and  it  must  be  recalled 
from  time  to  time  if  the  sweetness  of 
Charles  Lamb  is  to  be  understood  and 
his  faults  are  to  be  seen  in  true  perspec- 
tive. He  was  in  no  sense  a  faultless 
saint,  nor  was  his  life  flawless.  If  moral 
symmetry  is  to  be  the  test,  then  Carlyle 
was  right  in  his  judgment  of  "poor  old 
Lamb;"  but  if  character  is  determined 
by  the  relation  between  the  power  of 
temptation  to  which  a  man  is  subjected 
and  his  resistance,  Carlyle  was  an  unjust 
because  an  unseeing  judge;  if  failings 
of  the  flesh  are  less  offensive  in  the  si^t 
of  the  Infinite,  as  Christ  thought  and 
taught,  than  failings  of  the  spirit,  the 
clerk  in  the  East  India  House,  who  used 
to  be  seen  leading  his  sister  to  the  mad- 
house with  tears  streaming  down  his  face, 
is  more  akin  with  the  saints  than  the 
harsh  and  irritable  man  of  genius  who 
thought  that  the  greatest  moral  conflict 
of  modem  times  was  only  the  burning 
out  of  a  dirty  chimney. 

The  reader  of  "  Elia  "  does  not  con- 
cern himself  with  analysis ;  Lamb  is  so 
human  and  gets  on  such  intimate  terms 
with  his  reader  that  when  the  book  is 
closed  it  seems  almost  as  disloyal  to 
pick  flaws  as  to  criticise  the  friend  who 
has  just  left  the  chair  by  the  fire,  grasped 
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the  hand,  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  most  bookish 
men  of  his  time,  and  his  instinct  for  lit- 
erature was  surer  than  Matthew  Arnold's ; 
but  he  always  writes  as  if  he  were  easing 
his  soul  rather  than  following  a  profes- 
sion or  practicing  an  art.  Is  not  that 
the  secret  of  his  extraordinary  hold  on 
his  readers  ?  There  were  abler  men  thah 
he  among  the  prose  writers  of  his  time, 
but  there  is  not  one  whose  fame  is  so 
secure  as  his.  The  best  of  Shakespeare, 
as  of  Milton,  Tennyson,  and  all  the  others 
of  the  immortal  company,  came  by  favor 
and  not  by  work ;  for  genius  is  largely 
the  habit  of  being  lucky ;  of  having  the 
phrase  singing  about  one  at  the  moment 
when  one  must  have  it  or  be  content 
with  good,  sound,  plodding  speech. 
There  are  mornings,  as  Emerson  knew, 
when  all  the  world  is  silent,  and  there ' 
are  other  mornings  when  life  stirs  and 
sing^  everywhere  ;  genius  is  the  faculty 
of  being  about  when  the  singing  morning 
comes. 

Charles  Lamb  had  this  extraordinary 
luck  all  his  life.  While  other  men  were 
searching  for  phrases  and  working  out 
fine  turns  of  speech  in  the  sweat  of  the 
brow,  he  was  culling  them  right  and  left 
in  so  natural  a  way  and  in  such  ease  of 
spirit  that  these  happy  findings  bring 
with  them  the  air  of  being  simple,  naive 
forms  of  speech  rather  than  carefully 
constructed  sentences.  Lamb  had  the 
supreme  good  fortune  of  being  a  very 
rich  and  interesting  personality  first  and 
a  writer  later ;  and  the  man  always  kept 
the  writer  in  the  background.  He  was 
an  expert,  but  he  avoided  the  appearance 
of  being  one ;  and  the  world,  which  re- 
spects the  expert  and  avoids  him,  loves 
Elia  with  a  great  and  growing  affection : 

A  Bluecoat  boy  walking  through  a  residen- 
tial street  in  London  was  astonished  to  hear 
himself  hailed  by  a  strange,  bareheaded, 
elderly  gentleman  standing  on  a  doorstep. 
"  Come  here,  boy,"  he  cried  ;  "  come  here ;" 
and  when  the  boy  reached  him  he  pressed  a 
five-shilling  piece  in  his  hand  with  the  words, 
"  In  memory  of  Charles  Lamb." 

The  most  characteristic  quality  in 
Lamb's  work  is  its  sweetness  ;  that  clear, 
sane,  preservative  quality  which  flows 
from  the  sources  of  life  in  a  sound  nature. 
No  reader  leaves  Lamb  confused 'and 
bewildered,  as  he  leaves  the  decadent 


writers;  nor  with  &  bitter  taste  in  his 
mouth ;  nor  in  a  debilitating  depression. 
The  sentimental  ^pessimists  who  have 
never  known  any  sorrow  save  that  which 
their  own  offenses  have  brought  on  them 
are  put  to  shame  by  this  whimsical, 
punning  humorist,  who  bore  himself  with 
unaffected  courage  in  the  face  of  appall- 
ing misfortune,  and  has  given  health  and 
hope  to  men  instead  of  making  cowards 
and  deserters  of  them.  This  distillation 
of  a  sweet  spirit  throughout  Lamb's  work 
gives  it  delightful  spontaneity  and  .fresh- 
ness. No  one  can  predict  what  he  will 
say  next,  nor  where  the  little  journey 
into  the  world  of  fancy  or  of  fact  will 
end;  for  whatever  Lamb  says  always 
has  the  flavor  of  literature.  He  shared 
with  Thackeray  the  gift  of  giving  the 
shortest  note,  the  most  casual  memoran- 
dum, the  touch  [of  individuality.  At  a 
time  when  the  standards  of  writing  are 
so  largely  academic,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
recall  this  winning  personality,  whose 
great  good  fortune  it  was  to  have  some- 
thing distinctive  and  personal  to  give  the 
world,  and  to  give  it  with  such  unaffected 
origfinality.  Lamb  owed  much  to  books, 
but  he  did  not  reproduce  them  in  an- 
other form  ;  he  made  books  of  his  own. 
The  two  substantial  volumes  in  which 
Mr.  Lucas  admirably  succeeds  in  keep- 
ing "  the  story  of  Lamb's  life  in  his  own 
and  his  sister's  words,  and  in  those  of 
his  contemporaries,"  will  be  a  mine  of 
riches  for  those  who  care  for  one  of  the 
most  interesting  groups  of  writers  of  the 
last  century  and  for  a  body  of  writing 
which  is  so  happily  compounded  of  in- 
sight, feeling,  humor,  knowledge,  and 
keen  observation,  and  so  deeply  vital- 
ized, that  it  is  likely  to  survive  all 
changes  of  taste  and  style ;  for  a  man 
of  Lamb's  nature  is  never  out  of  fashion. 
Such  a  nature  needs  other  and  sympa- 
thetic natures  to  draw  it  out  and  reveal 
its  wealth  of  resources ;  and  Mr.  Lucas 
has  shown  Lamb  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  himself  a  friend  beyond  com- 
pare ;  "  the  liveliest  little  fellow  breath- 
ing "  and  one  of  the  most  true-hearted  ; 
an  acute  critic,  a  born  lover  and  prac- 
titioner of  the  art  of  writing,  and  one  of 
those  saints  who,  being  uncanonized, 
make  sainthood  seem  more  lovable  and 
attainable. 
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THE  SPECTATOR 


A  MOTLEY  assemblage  crowds  the 
temple — peasants,  princes,  pil- 
grims, sightseers.  If  the  King's 
soldiers  maintain  order  in  the  procession- 
al aisle,  the  Pope's  "  soldiers  "  are  much 
in  evidence,  also  keeping  order  in  the 
Church.  First  to  impress  the  Spectator  is 
the  famous  Papal  Swiss  Guard  in  red  and 
yellow  patchwork  costume.  Some  think 
it  enchanting,  but  the  Spectator  suspects 
that  if  Michelangelo  really  did  design  it 
he  must  have  been  a-nodding — indeed, 
the  "  Swiss  "  faintly  remind  the  Specta- 
tor of  jesters  out  of  a  Walter  Scott  ro- 
mance. Not  so  the  Noble  Guard.  They 
are  tall,  handsome,  and,  so  long  as  they 
stay  quite  still,  look  soldierly.  Alas  for 
that  effect,  however,  when  they  move 
and  vainly  endeavor  to  keep  in  line  and 
march  as  men  should  I  Finally  come  the 
Papal  Gendarmes,  apparently  the  best  of 
the  lot  and  the  most  useful  too,  even 
if  desperately  uncomfortable  under  their 
huge  beavers.  The  Spectator  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  practical 
Pius  X.  has  increased  their  number  and 
has  diminished  that  of  the  others.  Then 
there  are  certain  eamerieri.  Chamberlains 
of  the  Papal  household,  walking  here  and 
there  and  giving  directions.  They  are 
grave,  intelligent,  distinguished-looking 
men.  They  wear  a  dignifiedly  pictur- 
esque Vandyck  costume  of  black  velvet 
doublet  and  knee-breeches,  white  neck 
ruffs,  and,  also  about  the  neck  and  breast, 
a  great  chain  looking  to  the  Spectator 
something  like  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Times  have  evidently  improved  in  the 
Apostolic  Succession  since  the  days  of 
Peter  and  Paul. 

All  these  personages  apparently  belong 
quite  as  much  to  St.  Peter's  as  do  the 
monks  and  priests.  For  the  gigantic 
central  fane  of  Roman  Catholic  Christen- 
dom has  always  seemed  to  the  Spectator 
a  temple, glorifying  the  Papal,  the  earthly, 
the  visible,  rathet  than  a  church  leading 
men's  minds  to  the  divine,  the  heavenly, 
and  the  invisible.  St.  Peter's  is  thus 
rather  typical  of  the  mass  of  Romans 


themselves.  They  impress  the  Specta- 
tor with  an  inveterate  fondness  for  eccle- 
siastical display,  but  he  has  a  lurking 
suspicion  that  this  fondness  is  not  always 
coupled  with  a  longing  for  a  more  per- 
sonal religion.  In  every  age  the  Romans' 
talk  has  been  vivacious,  pungent,  worldly- 
wise.  Hence  the  Spectator  expects 
many  racy  comments,  accompanied  by 
as  expressive  gestures,  from  the  crowd 
during  its  time  of  waiting  before  the 
Pope  should  appear.  Nor  is  the  Spec- 
tator disappointed.  He  wonders,  how- 
ever, whether  the  irrepressible  conversa- 
tion will  continue  during  mass.  For,  at 
a  recent  Papal  function  here,  after  the 
Pope  had  passed  by,  not  only  did  a 
crowd  of  peasants  from  the  Campagna 
continue  to  jabber  among  themselves, 
but  a  priest  standing  with  them  was  as 
voluble  as  any.  The  Spectator  had 
actually  to  request  this  ecclesiastic  to 
pay  proper  attention  to  his  own  mass. 
A  few  nuns  near  by  were,  it  is  true,  mut- 
tering visibly  and  audibly  as  they  told 
their  beads.  Certain  heads,  peasant  and 
patrician,  were  reverently  bowed.  In 
general,  however,  the  Spectator  has 
found  more  religious  devotion  in  the 
humblest  country  chapel  than  is  paid 
here  in  this  Mother  Church  of  Roman 
Catholic  Christendom  to  Christ's  Vice- 
gerent at  the  altar. 

Above  the  Spectator  soars  the  great 
dome  of  Michelangelo  and  Giacomo  della 
Porta  in  its  perfect  proportions,  its  mag- 
nificent yet  sober  decoration,  and  its 
impressive  inscription,  in  letters  six  feet 
high,  "  Tu  es  Petrus  et  super  banc  pe- 
tram  aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam  "  (Thou 
art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  Church).  The  dome  again  looks 
down  on  the  basilica  draped  in  crimson 
damask  in  honor  of  the  great  feast  in 
the  Church  Calendar — Ascension  Day — 
and  in  honor  of  the  opening  of  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  at  the  Vatican  arid 
of  a  Papal  mass  here.  To  the  Spectator 
such  a  function  alone  gives  to  St.  Peter's 
its  rightful  dignity.     The  Pope  officiates 
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at  the  high  altar.  Officially  he  alone 
may  say  mass  there.  The  latest  repre- 
sentative of  the  Apostolic  Succession 
stands  immediately  over  the  tomb  of  the 
first  representative.  To  every  devout 
Roman  Catholic  the  sense  of  historic 
union  must  be  intensely  intimate ;  for, 
as  St.  Ambrose  said,  many  centuries 
ago, "  where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church ; 
and  where  the  Church  is,  there  is  no 
death,  but  life  eternal." 


How  many  such  notable  ceremonies 
St.  Peter's  has  seen  I — masses,  canoniza- 
tions, coronations,  com- 
memorations. The  marble 
herculean  figures  near  by, 
Canova's  Clement  XIII., 
Amici's  Benedict  XVI., 
and  those  of  the  other 
Popes,  make  the  Spectator 
forget  the  colossal  propor- 
tions of  this  greatest  of 
churches.  The  statues 
seem  to  start  forth  from 
above  their  tombs  as  if 
they  too  would  again  stand 
before  that  altar  where 
they  once  officiated.  One 
thinks,  too,  of  those  low- 
ceiled  chambers  below  this 
pavement,  all  that  is  left 
of  the  old  St.  Peter's,  a 
more  impressive  edifice  re- 
ligiously than  is  this  crea- 
tion of  Bramante,  Raphael, 
Michelangelo,  and  Sangal- 
lo.  The  reverence  paid  to 
the  simple  if  spacious  ba- 
silica begun  by  Constan- 
tine  could  not  be  paid  to 
this  later  one,  barbarously 
adorned  out  of  the  pillage  of  classic 
structures.  These  splendid  marbles  of 
dazzling  and  varying  hue  about  the  Spec- 
tator represent  each  some  wanton  de- 
struction of  invaluable  remains  from  old 
time.  For  instance,  Gregory  XIII. — ^he 
in  whose  reign  the  Calendar  was  re- 
formed— actually  cut  up  the  sepulchral 
inscriptions  of  the  Antonines  found  in 
Hadrian's  mausoleum  and  used  the 
marble  to  decorate  one  of  these  chapels. 
In  some  cases  whole  edifices  were  de- 
spoiled  in  the  desire   to  find   possibly 
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hidden  treasure.  In  others  new  palaces 
were  entirely  constructed  out  of  classic 
Structures.  The  Colosseum  alone  fur- 
nished all  the  material  for  the  Cancellaria, 
Venezia,  Famese,  and  Barberini  Palaces, 
built  respectively  by  Cardinal  Riario, 
Paul  II.,  Paul  III.,  and  Urban  VIII.; 
while  Sixtus  V.  destroyed  the  gigantic 
Septizonium  of  Septimus  Severus  on  the 
Palatine  and  carried  off  the  stones  for 
this  mighty  church.  .^Esthetically,  too, 
the  building  of  the  new  basilica  by  no 
means  atones  for  the  loss  of  the  old. 
This  was  keenly  felt  by  the  Spectator 
the  other  day  as  he  beheld  the  fragments 
of  the  works  painted  for  it 
by  the  immortal  Giotto. 
The  mosaic  copies  of  Ra- 
l^ael's  "  Transfiguration," 
Guido's  "  St  Michael,"  and 
of  other  famous  pictures 
adorning  these  walls  seem 
to  the  Spectator  a  poor 
recompense  for  the  loss  of 
original  work  by  the  great 
Gothic  master.  These, 
however,  were  far  from  be- 
ing the  worst  features  of 
that  century  and  three- 
quarters  of  the  building  erf 
St.  Peter's.  As  time  pro- 
gressed, expense  grew 
apace.  Papal  revenues,  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary, 
no  longer  sufficed.  Finally, 
the  Popes  were  g^dually 
drawn  into  the  scandalous 
sale  of  indulgences.  The 
world  might  then  commit 
sin  with  impunity  I  Among 
others,  one  Luther  pro- 
tested. Thus,  in  the  Spec- 
tator's opinion,  St  Peter's 
is  as  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  Prot- 
estantism as  of  Roman  Catholicism. 


If  the  Popes  built  this  splendid  church 
to  continue  the  life  of  Constantine's 
basilica,  so,  the  Spectator  muses,  that 
basilica  continued  the  traditions  of  the 
oratory,  or  prayer-house,  founded  eight- 
een centuries  ago  by  Bishop  Anacletus, 
marking  the  spot  where',  as  Tacitus  tells 
us,  the  first  Christian  martyrs  had  suf- 
fered in  the  Circus  of  Nero,  but  espe- 
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daily  marking  the  adjacent  burial-plot 
of  St.  Peter  after  his  crucifixion  head 
downwards  in  the  Circus.     Over  there 
the  Spectator  notes  the  Apostle's  tomb 
where  the  many  lamps  are  ever  burning. 
About    it,   in   vaulted   and    sculptured 
chapels  and  corridors  and  underneath 
this  pavement,  repose  in  their  giant  sar- 
cophagi a  great  company  of  the  Papal 
dead.     For  so  many  centuries  St.  Peter's 
has   been    a   pantheon   of   Popes    that 
Pius  IX.  really  gained  distinction  by  in- 
sisting on  his  burial  "  among  the  poor 
in  San  Lorenzo  without  the  walls  "  (of 
Rome),  and  Leo  XIIL  by 
ordering  his  tomb  at  the 
Lateran.     The   Spectator 
fancies  that  Pius  X.  would 
request   his  tomb   to    be 
built,  not  in  this  panthe- 
on, or  in   Rome    at  all, 
but  somewhere  in  his  be- 
loved Veneto,  and  guard- 
ed by  the  mighty  Alps,  to- 
ward which  he  had  looked 
for  strength   in  boyhood 
and  youth  and  manhood. 


In  the  crowd  about  us 
the  church  spiritual  is  now 
gaining  on  the  church  mil- 
itant. Priests  are  omni- 
present. Then  there  are 
the  monks.  Capuchins 
are  clattering  about,  their 
brown  robes,  their  ton- 
sured heads  and  k)ng 
beards  somehow  giving  a 
sense  of  uncouthness,  now 
relieved,  however,  by  the 
trimmer  black  Benedic- 
tines, gray  Franciscans,  a  member  of  the 
white      Carmelites,     and  guard 

black  and  white  Dominicans.  Seminari-  State  ?' 
ans  and  other  theological  students  crowd 
in — ^the  Germans  in  their  red  robes  easily 
distinguishable,  the  Americans  in  black, 
with  light-blue  buttons,  not  so  easily. 
The  Spectator  notes  an  improvement  in 
the  faces  of  these  young  men  over  what 
was  to  be  seen  in  other  years.  The 
spiritual  and  the  keenly  intellectual  have 
gained  on  the  earthy  and  dull-looking. 
® 

There  must  be  many  thousand  souls 
now  within  St.  Peter's,  yet,  on  this  hot 


June  day  outside,  the  Spectator  has  no 
sense  of  suffocation  here  within.  The 
temperature  seems  to  remain  the  same 
all  the  year  round,  in  summer  giving  the 
grateful  sensation  of  coolness;  in  win- 
ter, as  welcome  a  warmth.  Nor  is  there 
any  undue  crushing ;  the  crowd  is  good- 
natured,  albeit  the  doors  were  opened  at 
seven  and  it  must  needs  wait  till  nine 
ere  the  Pope  appears. 


The  procession  moves.     Many  mon- 
signori  in  purple  and  red  form  its  body. 
Among  them  is  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, rector  of  the  Ameri- 
can College.  The  bishops 
follow,  not  only  the  "  regu- 
lars," but  also  the  Greek 
and  Armenian  adherents 
of  the  Roman  communion. 
Indeed,  the  Greek  Bishop 
will  read  the  Epistle  at  the 
mass.  In  such  wise  order- 
ing— so  it  seems  to  the 
Spectator — does  the  Pope 
provide    for    the    tighter 
drawing  together  of  every 
kind    of  outward   union. 
Then  come  the  cardinals, 
also   in    miter   and   vest- 
ments.   To  the  Spectator 
they  look  grave  and  deep- 
thoughted,  as  if  they  heard 
not  at  all  the  irrepressible 
voices  of  the  multitude : 
"  There's  Merry  del  Val," 
"Here's  Satolli,"  "Look 
at  the  two  Vannutelli  walk- 
ing   together,"   "  There's 
Rampolla,  the  old  eagle. 
What  does  he  think  of  his 
successor  as  Secretary  of 
One  can  fancy  what  the  elder 
Cardinal    thought   when   his    successor 
seemed  to  bungle  the  negotiations  with 
France.    But,  in  the  Spectator's  opinion, 
the  new  Secretary  also  "  eats  with  a  long 
spoon."    Of  course  the  Pope's  choice  of 
chief  adviser  is  regarded  askance  by  many 
others  than  by  Cardinal  Rampolla's  set. 
It  is  evident  to  the  Spectator,  however, 
that  Pius  X.  intends  to  pursue  a  policy 
unbound  by  any  tradition,  free  to  follow 
or  not  those  traditions  as  he  may  choose. 
To  be  uninfluenced  by  the  late  Secretary 
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of  State,  the  new  Pope  did  not  continue 
him  in  office,  nor  did  he  invite  to  it  any 
of  Leo's  cardinals.  Instead,  he  chose  a 
comparatively  young  man,  and,  what  was 
even  more  startling,  not  even  an  Ital- 
ian— Monsignor  Merry  del  Val,  the  son 
of  a  Spanish  father  and  an  English 
mother.  These  are  the  Spectator's  very 
fleeting  thoughts,  for  close  on  the  car- 
dinals' heels  come  the  baldachin,  the 
throne  borne  aloft,  and  the  Pontiff, 


Ar  his  entrance  into  St.  Peter's  from 
the  Vatican  the  trumpeters  in  the  bal- 
cony over  the  main  entrance  had  begun 
the  Papal  march.  But  no  accompani- 
ment of  pomp  or  ritual  is  needed  to  add 
dignity  to  Pius  X.'s  presence.  His  face 
is  pale,  but  strong,  sad,  full  of  feeling, 
and  wonderfully  impressive;  it  is  an 
intensely  human  countenance.  It  is  a 
far  remove  from  the  aristocratic,  refined, 
intellectual,  fox-like  face  of  the  Pope's 
gpreat  predecessor,  Leo  XIII.  To  the 
Spectator  the  present  Pontiff's  face  gives 
little  indication  that  his  life  has  been  spent 
apart  from  that  of  the  people.  Indeed, 
it  is  fitting  that  once  again  the  occupant 
of  the  Papal  throne  should  be  of  peasant 
birth,  thus  justifying  anew  the  Church's 
claim  that  no  social  barrier  denies  to  the 
humblest  curate  the  possibility  of  one 
day  becoming  Supreme  Pontiff.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten,  Roman  Catholics  re- 


mind us,  that  Hadrian  IV.  (the  only 
English  Pope)  began  life  as  a  b^gar- 
boy ;  yet  the  great  Kaiser  Barbarossa 
was  one  day  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  this 
Pope's  palfrey.  But  Pius  X.  is  not 
merely  a  peasant  who  has  become  Pope. 
Far  from  being  ashamed  of  his  peasant 
origin,  he  emphasizes  it  whenever  pos- 
sible. The  other  day  some  of  bis  court- 
iers begged  him  to  create  his  two  sisters 
countesses,  for  every  Pope  has  ennobled 
his  own  family.  "  Countesses  I"  ejacii- 
lated  his  Holiness ;  "  it  is  enough  honor 
for  them  to  be  sisters  to  a  Pope,  un- 
worthy as  is  the  present  one."  Last 
winter  some  nobles  of  Lucca  begged  the 
Pope  to  nominate  the  new  Archbishop 
of  that  city  from  their  own  social  rank. 
"  My  children,"  gently  replied  the  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus,  *'  that  is  as  much  as  to 
say  that  if  you  nobles  had  had  your  will, 
I,  a  peasant,  should  never  have  become 
Pope."  Yet  Pius's  face  does  not  impress 
the  Spectator  as  that  of  a  peasant,  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time.  It  is  that  of  one 
who  now  knows  all  social  ranks.  Its 
expression  speaks  not  only  of  a  great 
humanness,  but  also  of  a  childlike  and 
undying  faith.  To  the  Spectator,  to- 
day's most  lasting  impression  is  the 
Pope's  evident  longing  to  impart  to  the 
multitude  some  of  the  earnestness  of  his 
own  faith.  Pius  raises  his  hand  in  apos- 
tolic benediction.  The  Spectator  likes 
to  think  that  it  falls  on  Protestants  too. 


A   TRAVELER 

BY   CLINTON  SCOLLARD 


Into  the  dusk  and  snow 
One  fared  on  yesterday ; 

No  man  of  us  may  know 
By  what  mysterious  way. 

He  had  been  comrade  long; 

We  fain  would  hold  him  still; 
But,  though  our  will  be  strong. 

There  is  a  stronger  Will. 


Beyond  the  solemn  night 

He  will  find  morning-dream, — 

The  summer's  kindling  light 
Beyond  the  snow's  chill  gleam. 

The  clear,  unfaltering  eye, 

The  inalienable  soul, 
The  calm,  high  energy, — 

They  will  not  fail  the  goal! 


Large  will  be  our  content 
If  it  be  ours  to  go 

One  day  the  path  he  went 
Into  the  dusk  and  snow  I 
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A    CITY'S   SAINT 

JOSEPHINE    SHAIF  LOWELL 

BY  JOSEPH  DANA  MILLER 

WOMAN  lived  and  natv  a  woman  dies  ,•" 
If  that  were  all,  this  line  were  much  too  long ; 

But  with  her  went  from  out  our  social  skies 
A  light,  and  voice  like  a  remembered  song. 

Some  saints  have  lived  who  on  the  ensanguined  field 
Walked  with  the  balm  of  healing  in  their  hands ; 

And  not  until  the  eye  of  God  is  sealed 

Fadeth  the  glory  where  some  woman  stands, 

Shedding  strange  radiance  from  her  tender  eyes  ; 

Now  in  the  town,  and  now  in  court  or  camp — 
Some  woman  with  her  deed  of  sacrifice, 

Lighting  the  world  like  an  eternal  lamp. 

And  she  to  whom    War's  tragedy  of  pain 

Had  brought  its  tears — whose  husband,  brother,  friend 

Passed  in  the  cannonading  to  the  slain — 
Walked  with  her  lonely  sorrow  to  the  end. 

But  in  that  sorroui's  selfforgetfulness 

She  wrought  whose  splendid  task  is  done  too  soon; 

Because  she  lived,  the  ez'il  days  are  less 
Bridging  these  civic  nights  to  highest  noon. 

And  mid  the  populous  town,  its  walls  that  rise. 
Its  massive  structures  wrought  of  myriad  hands. 

This  story  of  a  woman'' s  sacrifice 

Shines  like  a  beacon  where  the  city  stands. 

This  shall  outlive  its  mortar  and  its  stone. 
This  shall  be  told  where  cities  rise  and  fall; 

A  woman  working  in  its  ways  alone 

With  Unnng  hands  built  bastions  round  its  wall. 

A  memorial  meeting  was  recently  held  in  New  York  City  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Lowell,  whose  death 
took  place  last  October.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Lowell's  husband,  Charles  Russell  Lowell, 
fell  fighting  for  the  Union,  and  that  her  brother  was  that  Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw  who  commanded 
a  negro  regiment  and  whose  monumental  tablet  by  St.  Gaudens  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  American 
sculpture,  while  she  was  intimately  associated  by  blood  and  marriage  with  George  William  Curtis, 
Francis  .s.  Barlow,  and  other  men  of  note.  Mrs.  Lowell  served  for  thirteen  years  as  Charity  Com- 
missioner in  New  York,  and  ten  years  before  that  was  active  in  founding  the  Charity  Organiiation 
Society.  In  many  other  ways  she  aided  in  carrying  out  purposes  of  social  value,  and  was  engaged 
heart  and  soul  in  all  g(K>d  causes,  municipal  as  well  as  philanthropic. 
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ff^hat  American  Ideas 
of  Citizenship  may  do 
for  Oriental  Peoples 


A  MORO  EXPERIMENT 

By  Atherton  Brownell 

niuatraled  from  photographs 


THE  peace  work  of  the  American 
army  in  the  Philippines,  the 
making  of  men  out  of  savages, 
the  regeneration  of  a  conquered  people 
by  the  conquerors  by  teaching  to  them 
the  benefits  of  labor  and  industry,  is  little 
known  here  at  home.  Columns  have 
been  written  of  our  soldier  in  the  Phil- 
ippines as  a  fighting  machine,  as  a  trained 
killer,  or  as  a  hero.  Much  has  been 
made,  on  the  one  hand,  of  his  exploits — 
the  capture  of  Aguinaldo,  the  heroic 
deaths  of  Lawton  and  Logan  ;  or,  on  the 
other,  of  the  mercilessness  of  his  military 
acts  against  a  simple  foe,  or  of  the  crime 
of  permitting  him  to  sacrifice  his  life,  all 
according  to  the  point  of  view.  But  the 
real  work,  the  work  of  civilization,  the 
literal  turning  of  the  sword  into  the  plow- 
share, is  for  future  generations  to  applaud 
more  fully  than  our  own. 

Yet,  after  a  tour  of  practically  the 
entire  archipelago  in  company  with  Sec- 
retary of  War  Taft  last  summer,  the 
one  thing  that  remains  most  promi- 
nently in  mind,  that  stands  forth  as 
an  example  and  as  a  forecast  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  our  policy  in 
the  fullness  of  time,  is  the  peace  work 
of  Captain  John  P.  Finley,  Twenty- 
seventh  United  States  Infantry,  as  Civil 
Governor  of  the  District  of  Zamboanga,  a 
district  where  the  inhabitants  are  the 
Mohammedan  Moros,  only  now  removed 
a  slight  step  from  a  savagery  akin  to 


that  of  our  North  American  Indians  of 
a  century  ago. 

Our  policy  in  the  Philippines — a  pol- 
icy of  developing  the  islands  for  their 
people,  of  regeneration  and  instruction — 
is  the  subject  of  scoff  by  every  coloniz- 
ing nation  of  the  earth,  because  it  differs 
from  theirs  in  being  unselfish,  non-com- 
mercial, and  considers  each  of  the  sub- 
ject people  to  be  a  human  being,  entitled 
to  certain  inalienable  rights  which  we 
not  only  freely  grant,  but  teach  to  him. 
Whether  or  not  education,  industrial  and 
agricultural  training,  can  prevail  over 
Oriental  lassitude  and  the  Malay  nature 
remains  to  be  proved.  It  may  be  that 
the  experience  of  other  nations  in  treat- 
ing the  Malay  subjects  as  vassals  will 
stand  the  test  of  this  experiment  of  ours 
and  remain  the  only  method  of  dealing 
with  Oriental  people  by  Occidentals ;  but 
more  than  one  generation  must  neces- 
sarily pass  before  the  real  soundness  or 
weakness  of  our  policy  can  be  fully 
demonstrated. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  five  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  Philippine  Islands  came  under  Ameri- 
can government  have  presented  littie, 
at  this  time,  to  lend  encouragement  to 
our  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  our 
policy.  A  pamphlet  of  considerable  size 
issued  by  the  Government  has  set  forth 
under  twenty-four  heads  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  Philippines ;  but  a 
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careful  reading,  while  disclosing  much 
that  paternally  has  been  done  by  our 
Government  for  the  Filipino,  gives  little 
or  no  indication  of  anything  that  the 
Filipino  has  done  for  himself.  A  per- 
sonal view  of  the  situation  likewise  gives 
little  of  encouragement,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  wholly  disheartened  party 
of  Congressmen  returning  had  it  not 
been  for  a  few  instances  of  first  steps  in 
industrial  development  that  were  found 
in  scattered  parts  of  the  islands.  Of 
these  the  Moro  experiment  of  Governor 
Finley  at  Zamboanga,  now  a  little  more 
than  a  year  old,  is  the  most  striking  and 
significant,  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
instances  of  executive  work  in  the  archi- 
pelago that  carries  out  in  detail  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  our  policy,  being  exactly  in 
line  with  the  broad  declaration  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  the  more  detailed 
expressions  of  Secretary  Taft  when  Gov- 
ernor-General of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  success  of  this  experiment,  therefore, 
even  though  partial  as  yet  and  unrecog- 
nized in  Government  or  other  reports, 
is  evidence  of  the  fundamental  sound- 
ness of  our  policy,  and  leads  to  the 
belief  that  the  small  measure  of  success 
elsewhere  is  due  perhaps  more  to  some 
lack  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  execu- 
tion rather  than  to  inherent  faults  in  the 
policy  itself. 

Fully  to  understand  the  scope,  nature, 
and  significance  of  the  work  of  Governor 
Finley  in  a  civil  capacity,  allied  with  his 
military  activity,  and  to  appreciate  some 
of  the  difficulties  already  surmounted,  it 
is  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  some  of 
the  general  conditions  in  the  Philippines 
as  they  have  been  and  as  they  are  to-day, 
with  their  problems  as  many  and  various 
as  their  dialects  and  their  people.  It  is 
impossible  to  speak  of  any  Filipino 
people  as  a  whole,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
cohesion  among  the  scattered  tribes,  and 
their  mixture  of  languages  sprung  from 
the  Malay,  Polynesian,  Spanish,  Chinese, 
and  Japanese.  Speaking  broadly,  we  may 
refer  to  the  Christian  tribes,  or  those 
inhabiting  the  northern  islands,  who 
have  come  most  closely  in  contact  with 
the  Spanish  for  three  hundred  years ; 
and  the  non-Christian,  or  Mohammedan 
Malay  tribes,   in  the   south.     The  for- 

'r  are  indolent,  intriguing,  cringing,  or 


overbearing,  as  the  case  may  be.  These 
are  what  are  commonly  known  as  the 
Filipino  people,  our  natural  wards,  upon 
whom  we  are  spending  vast  stuns  for 
education  and  development.  These  are 
the  people  who,  having  the  richest  coun- 
try in  physical  resources  in  the  world, 
are  yet  almost  the  poorest;  who  will 
starve  rather  than  work,  and  who  desire 
independence,  even  though  they  have 
neither  army  nor  navy  to  support  it,  nor 
business  or  agricultural  industry  to  sup- 
ply it  with  the  necessary  sinews. 

Here  among  the  Christian  people  of 
the  Philippines,  while  they  are  crying  for 
complete  and  inmiediate  independence, 
there  is  a  steady  progression  towards 
political  autonomy.  With  the  direct 
promise  that  their  independence  shall  be 
theirs  as  soon  as  and  in  as  great  meas- 
ure as  they  are  prepared  to  receive  it, 
precious  time  is  wasted  in  wrangling, 
intriguing,  "grafting,"  and  in  idleness, 
rather  than  in  industry  and  in  earning 
that  which  is  promised.  The  lack  of 
co-operation  is  so  complete,  the  apparent 
unwillingness  to  establish  a  sound  foun- 
dation for  self-government  so  profound, 
that  one  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
finding  it  within  himself  to  wish  that 
even  those  measures  of  autonomy  now 
granted  and  in  prospect  might  be  sus- 
pended until  some  more  evident  sign  of 
practical  appreciation  is  made  manifest 

For  the  northern  islands  already  elect 
by  popular  vote  their  councils,  which  in 
turn  elect  the  presidentes  of  the  various 
pueblos,  and  they  in  their  turn  elect 
their  district  governors.  Presently  the 
legislative  assembly  will  be  organized, 
by  which  the  people  will  elect  the  lower 
house,  which  will  have  a  voice  in  the 
making  of  the  laws. 

From  all  these  supposed  benefits  the 
people  of  the  southern  islands  are  ex- 
cluded as  being  unfit  for  their  exercise ; 
yet  it  is  here  that  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment is  found.  The  acquisition  of  the 
Moro  country,  never  subjugated  by 
Spain,  but  transferred  to  us  under  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  gave  us  sovereignty  over 
a  people  who  never  heard  of  France  nor 
of  us.  Admitting  no  sovereignty  of 
Spain,  they  admitted  no  right  of  trans- 
ference ;  but,  unUke  Spain,  we  held  and 
exercised  the  power  to  reduce  them  to  a 
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state  of  temporary  peace,  at  least.  A 
fighting  people,  they  have  waged  con- 
tinued warfare  with  their  northern  neigh- 
bors, but  without  encroachment.  Mo- 
hammedans all,  and  Malays  by  descent, 
they  have  found  it  in  their  faith  to  kill 
all  Christians,  and  in  their  practice  to 
rob,  murder,  commit  piracy,  and  gener- 
ally to  live  a  life  of  feudal  savagery, 
being  divided  into  many  bands,  each 
under  a  datto,  or  feudal  lord,  each  as 
powerful  and  as  independent  of  any  cen- 
tral government  as  his  strength  in  men 
and  arms  could  make  him. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  in  our  prob- 
lem in  the  north  and  in  the  south  of  the 


minor  key.  That  of  the  Moro  sounds 
strongly  the  major  key,  the  dominant  note 
which  is  characteristic.  So,  in  their  na- 
tive industries,  the  people  of  the  northern 
islands  are  skillful  in  weaving — baskets, 
hats,  and  cloths — and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  bamboo  and  palms  into  fantastic 
and  artistic  shapes  ;  the  native  workers 
among  the  Moros  will  be  found  beating 
brass,  hammering  it  into  boxes,  trays, 
and  the  like,  carving  ivory  and  working 
silver  for  their  weapon  hilts,  making 
gaudy  embroideries  with  a  strong  eye 
for  color,  or,  with  their  crude  imple- 
ments, doing  some  really  marvelous 
wood-carving  to   embellish   the    house, 


THE  OFFICERS   IN   CHARGE   OF   THE   EXPERIMENT 
Governor  Finley,  Captain  McCain.  Colonel  Harbard,  Captain  Darrah,  Major  Mearns 


archipelago ;  on  the  one  hand,  a  people 
with  the  dangerous  injection  of  a  little 
learning  gathered  from  three  hundred 
years'  experience  in  the  school  of  Span- 
ish intrigue  and  misrule,  suspicious,  lazy, 
and  yet  desiring  power  and  influence, 
without  achieving  it ;  on  the  other,  com- 
paratively a  pure  race,  strong,  masterful, 
heathen  from  our  point  of  view,  knowing 
nothing  of  civilized  ways,  neither  the  use 
of  money  nor  the  fruits  of  labor — the 
raw  material  of  a  people. 

A  significant  point  in  the  spirit  of 
these  two  peoples  is  found  in  their  mu- 
sic. In  the  northern  islands  the  native 
music — and  particularly  that  of  the  Vi- 
sayans,  who  spend  much  of  their  time 
■with  their  stringed  instruments — has  the 
plaintive  strain  of  the  African  or  the 
Hawaiian  melodies,  being  always  in  the 


or  the  gunwales  or  figureheads  of  their 
war  vintas,  or  fighting  boats. 

It  is  among  these  people  that  the  Moro 
experiment,  conceived  by  Governor  Fin- 
ley  in  the  spirit  of  the  general  policy  of 
Secretary  Taft,  is  being  worked  out. 
There  has  been  consummate  faith  that 
our  policy  would  succeed  with  the  Chris- 
tian tribes ;  little  that  it  could  find  any 
possible  chance  for  success  among  the 
Mohammedan  Moros.  Beg^n  amid  scoffs 
and  open  incredulity,  one  year  of  actual 
work  has  shown  distinct  progress  in  turn- 
ing these  Moros  from  their  predatory 
methods  of  existence,  living  by  piracy 
and  plunder,  to  legitimate  business  prac- 
tice, through  the  establishment  in  the 
city  of  Zamboanga  of  the  Moro  Exchange, 
modeled  directly  upon  the  Produce  Ex- 
change of  New  York.     Zamboanga  itself. 
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the  city  as  well  as 
the  district,  is  a 
model  of  cleanli- 
ness and  of  trop- 
ical picturesque- 
ness.  The  streets 
are  dry  and  well 
made,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the 
mud  and  marsh  in 
which  Iloilo,  for  in- 
stance, the  second 
city  in  commer- 
cial importance, 
and  the  capital  of 
the  Visayas,  ex- 
ists. A  river  runs 
through  it,  deeply 
shaded  by  tropical 
trees,  bordered  by 
smooth  and  well- 
kept  lawns.  The 
houses    are    neat 


A    MORO    WOMAN 


and  orderly.  Pigs 
do  not  roam  at 
large,  as  else- 
where. The  Army 
and  Navy  Club 
looks  out  over  a 
well-built  sea-wall 
to  coral  islands 
beyond,  and  the 
climate,  though 
it  is  warm,  has  a 
distinctly  genial 
touch.  But,  above 
all,  the  people  are 
picturesque.  They 
crowd  around  the 
arriving  ship  in 
their  outrigger  ca- 
noes, tall,  beauti- 
fully built  men  and 
ag^le  women,  ready 
to  dive  for  any 
coin  that    mav  be 
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thrown.  Savages  all,  their  smile  is  in- 
fectious even  though  it  discloses  filed 
teeth,  stained  and  reddened  by  the  con- 
stant chewing  of  the  betel-nut,  which  runs 
like  blood  from  their  lips. 

Ashore  you  will  find  the  aristocrats, 
the  dattos  and  the  sultans,  dressed 
gaudily  in  reds  and  blues  heavily  em- 
broidered in  gold,  or  all  in  white,  shel- 
tered from  the  sun  by  gayly  bespangled 
red  umbrellas  borne  by  retainers.  On 
the  occasion  of  Secretary  Taft's  visit  the 
important  dattos  and  sultans,  with  rep- 
resentatives of  their  tribes,  came  in  from 
the  surrounding  country  and  from  the 
hills  to  greet  the  visitors,  and  dwelt  there 
with  them  in  peace  and  amity. 

Three  years  ago  they  were  fighting. 
The  bloody  battle  of  Fort  Bacolod  was 
their  last  stand.  To-day  many  shoulders 
are  to  the  wheel  of  progress,  for  the  peo- 
ple are  learning  willingly  the  rudiments 
of  business  practice.  Formerly  there 
was  no  medium  of  exchange,  no  method 
of  business  save  the  barter  of  their  little 
products  to  the  Chinese  for  trinkets  and 
gewgaws.  That  the  result  in  this  dis- 
trict is  almost  astounding  is  due  to  Gov- 
ernor Finley's  Moro  Exchange,  now  one 
year  old. 

Governor  Finley's  first  work  upon 
assuming  civil  duties,  succeeding  his 
purely  military  functions,  was  to  win  the 
friendship  and  the  confidence  of  the 
natives.  He  had  fought  and  beaten 
them  for  a  time  only.  They  knew  noth- 
ing but  their  previous  predatory  methods 
of  getting  a  living;  no  way  to  obtain 
what  they  desired  but  to  take  it  from 
some  one  who  had  it.  He  found  them 
sufficiently  logical  to  emulate  the  man 
from  Mbsouri  and  to  want  to  be  shown. 
When  he  had  finally  gained  their  confi- 
dence sufficiently  through  visits  to  them 
and  by  councils,  often  undertaken  at 
risks  to  himself  that  were  considered  ap- 
palling, he  informed  them  that  robbery, 
piracy,  murder,  and  rapine  must  cease ; 
to  which  they  gave  ready  assent  if  he 
would  show  them  a  better  way.  Rob- 
bery meant  little  to  them.  The  taking 
of  human  life  meant  so  little  that  a  vio- 
lent death  at  the  hands  of  another  tribe 
could  always  be  adjusted  on  payment  in 
terms  the  most  contemptuous,  from  our 
point  of  view,  ever  set  upon  a  life — 


namely,  by  the  exchange  of  it  for  brass 
spittoons. 

The  first  step  was  to  call  the  dattos 
together  in  council,  at  which  time  it  was 
discovered  that  there  was  a  coolness 
between  them  which  amounted  to  a 
blood-curdling  frigidity,  the  results  of 
the  feuds  of  generations.'  This  datto 
would  not  sp>eak  to  that  one,  but  fingered 
the  carved  ivory  hilt  of  his  barong  loving- 
ly, while  that  one  was  gazing  at  the  next 
with  equal  ardor.  This  one's  grand- 
father had  helped  himself  to  that  one's 
grandfather's  carabao  and  spilled  much 
blood  in  doing  it,  creating  a  blood  feud 
that  had  never  been  settled.  So  it 
passed  down  the  line.  In  this  emer- 
gency an  impromptu  clearing-house  was 
established,  probably  the  most  unique 
clearing-house  ever  created.  There  was 
no  particular  ill  feeling  manifested  be- 
yond the  apparent  desire  to  collect  their 
respective  debts,  debts  of  blood,  of  cara- 
bao, of  vintas,  and  of  produce.  The 
claims  were  all  reduced  to  a  common 
denomination,  a  general  settlement  start- 
ed, and  the  well-accepted  clearing-house 
principle  applied  here  in  a  businesslike 
manner  wiped  out  the  feuds  and  estab- 
lished a  basis  for  the  first  lessons  in 
business  for  Moro  savages. 

Governor  Finley's  next  step  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Moro  Exchange. 
The  development  of  the  idea  and  its 
application  required  many  months  of 
study,  resulting  finally  in  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  copying  the  plan  of  work 
of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange. 
Having  won  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tives, and  having  been  told  practically 
that  they  were  not  really  so  enamored 
of  bloodshed,  plunder,  and  piracy  that 
they  could  not  be  weaned  from  it  if  they 
could  be  shown  a  better  way  of  gaining 
a  livelihood.  Governor  Finley  went  among 
them  soliciting  contributions  to  stock. 
This  was  in  the  belief  that  where  an  in- 
vestment was  made  their  interestwould  be 
greater ;  and  was  an  advance  on  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  government  in  the 
north  of  doing  everything  for  the  native  in 
the  first  instance  instead  of  instructing 
him  and  showing  him  how  to  help  himself. 
There  was  a  litde  demur  at  first  to  con- 
tributing to  something  the  purpose  of 
which  was  not  at  all  disclosed,  but  event- 
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ually  a  sum  approximating  700  pesos 
((350)  was  accumulated,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  heavy  copper  centavos  equal  to 
one-half  cent  and  about  the  size  of  our 
old-fashioned  penny.  It  took  several 
carabao  wagons  to  bring  in  the  fund. 
To  it  was  added  sufficient  for  the  erec- 
tion in  Zamboanga  of  the  Exchange 
building,  a  native  structure  with  thatched 
roof,  open  at  either  end  and  lined  with 
stalls  or  booths.  Around  it  is  a  heavily 
built  stockade,  within  which  is  a  lodging- 
house  as  well  as  open  stalls  for  the  sale 
of  produce. 

Then  the  operation  of  the  Exchange 
was  explained.  These  people  were  to 
bring  their  produce  here,  this  man  his 
fish,  that  one  his  jungle  produce,  the 
other  his  brass  work,  and  so  on — a 
method  too  well  known  to  us  to  require 
explanation,  but  to  them  an  absolute 
revelation.  Those  coming  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  requiring  two  or  three  days  in 
which  to  sell  their  goods,  were  to  lodge 
within  the  stockade,  safe  from  any  pos- 
sible molestation,  for  any  outbreak  of 
savagery  in  connection  with  the  Ex- 
change would  have  been  disastrous ;  and 
its  civilizing  influence  has  not  yet  re- 
moved the  entire  possibility  of  friction 
in  the  Moro  country. 

The  articles  of  incorporation  of  the 
Exchange  set  forth  the  policy  under 
which  it  was  established  and  which  is 
being  carried  out  in  detail  to  the  letter, 
and  this  expression  is  an  example  of  our 
theoretical  policy  in  the  Philippines  here 
demonstrated  in  a  practical  way.  "  It  is 
assumed  as  a  basis  of  organization,"  say 
these  articles,  "  that  the  regeneration  of 
the  Moro  and  other  non-Christian  popu- 
lation of  the  District  of  Zamboanga  de- 
pends almost  entirely  upon  their  engag- 
ing in  honest  toil.  The  existing  order 
of  slavery  and  piratical  methods  must 
be  replaced  by  honest  toil.  All  classes 
of  the  Moro  and  other  non-Christian 
people  must  be  given  an  equal  chance 
in  the  race  for  existence,  advancement, 
and  the  opportunity  for  prosperity." 

Article  II.  sets  forth  that  "the  cor- 
poration is  organized  to  promote  the 
material  welfare  of  the  Moro  and  other 
non-Christian  population  of  the  District 
of  Zamboanga,  by  instructing  them  in 
the  affairs  of  legitimate  business  methods, 


by  providing  means  for  the  development 
of  their  native  industries,  by  directing 
their  skill  and  energy  in  new  lines  of 
industry,  and  by  guiding  them  in  the 
accomplishment  of  an  honest  and  pro- 
gressive mode  of  living." 

In  the  following  article  the  purposes 
are  set  forth  in  detail ;  namely,  "  to  lease, 
covenant,  own,  and  hold  real  estate  in 
the  District  of  Zamboanga ;  to  buy  and 
sell  the  cultivated  products  of  the  soil ; 
to  engage  in  the  manufacture,  purchase, 
and  sale  of  the  products  of  the  soil  capa- 
ble of  fabrication  ;  to  trade  in  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  sea,  forests,  and  mines  ;  to 
raise,  purchase,  and  sell  domestic  ani- 
mals ;  to  maintain  and  operate  a  public 
market ;  to  conduct  trade  with  foreign 
ports ;  to  contract  for  the  furnishing  of 
Moro  and  other  non-Christian  labor  ;  to 
engage  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture ;  to  conduct  a  lodging-house, 
restaurant,  and  hotel;  to  engage  in  a 
limited  banking  business;  to  construct 
and  operate  boats  and  vessels  engaged 
in  the  coastwise  trade;  and  to  issue 
stock,  and  to  borrow  and  loan  money." 

Further  provision  is  made  that  "  thfe 
certificate  of  stock  shall  be  subject  to 
purchase  only  by  the  corporation  and  by 
the  Moro  and  other  non-Christian  resi- 
dents of  the  District  of  Zamboanga, 
except  that  the  privilege  may  be  extend- 
ed to  the  Christian  and  non-Christian 
residents  of  other  parts  of  the  Moro 
Province  when  such  purchase  will  not 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interests  of 
the  Moro  and  other  non-Christian  resi- 
dents within  the  District  of  Zamboanga." 
The  management  of  the  Exchange  rests 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  seven  Direct- 
ors, together  with  the  President  and 
General  Manager,  who  must  be  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  District,  and  the  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  who  may  be  the  Secretary 
of  the  District. 

This  Exchange  was  organized  on 
July  1,  1904,  with  the  following  officers : 
John  P.  Finley,  Captain  Twenty-seventh 
Infantry,  Governor  District  of  Zambo- 
anga, President;  John  R.  Proctor,  Jr., 
Captain  of  Artillery,  Secretary  District 
of  Zamboanga,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer ;  Datto  Radja  Muda  Mandi,  Datto 
Mangigin  (Sultan  of  Maguindanao),  Dat- 
to  Dacula,   Datto  Hadji   Nuno,  Datto 
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Pedro    Cuevas,    Datto    Mama,     Datto 
Lucas,  Directors. 

The  Exchange  had  been  in  operation 
nearly  a  year  when  Secretary  Taft  and 
his  party  visited  it,  and  saw  the  actual 
proof  of  what  had  been  suggested  and 
undertaken  in  the  face  of  incredulity. 
Every  stall  had  its  busy  traders.  The 
primitive  manufactures  and  the  products 
of  the  District  were  on  sale,  with  little 
suggestion  that  these  merchants  were 
business  infants  of  less  than  one  year  of 
age.  To  be  sure,  they  were  occasion- 
ally puzzled  over  the  intricacies  of  mak- 
ing change,  and  one  refused  to  take  a 
twenty-peso  bill  for  a  fifteen-peso  pur- 
chase because  it  was  not  the  agreed 
amount — an  error  which  he  quickly 
learned  to  correct.  They  have  quickly 
learned  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
and  their  native  shrewdness  taught  them 
to  double  their  prices  on  everything 
when  the  Congressmen  and  their  wives 
appeared  on  the  Exchange  and  made 
business  brisk.  Moreover,  they  have 
learned  the  value  of  money  now  that  it 
will  procure  something  for  them,  and  on 
this  occasion  heirlooms,  in  the  shape  of 
weapons,  carvings,  embroideries,  and 
brasses,  were  brought  in  to  be  turned 
into  cash  by  the  aid  of  the  willing  Amer- 
icans. 

The  Exchange  now  has  its  own  offi- 
cers, makes  its  own  laws,  and  is  operated 
by  a  native  superintendent,  under  the 
general  plan  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange,  photographs  of  which  are 
kept  constantly  on  hand  as  a  stimulus. 
Neither  barter  nor  credit  is  permitted, 
the  latter  being  a  little  too  complicated 
for  their  present  intelligence,  and  the 
former  too  productive  of  disputes.  All 
sales  are  made  for  cash  and  immediate 
settlement. 

The  Executive  Board  meets  regularly 
and  settles  all  disputes  and  questions, 
particularly  with  the  Chinese  traders, 
and  logic  of  thought  and  a  desire  for 
fair  dealing  are  characteristic  of  the 
deliberations.  Beyond  seeing  to  it  that 
all  conclusions  are  equitable.  Governor 
Finley  now  exercises  only  a  gentle  influ- 
ence, as  the  Exchange  is  running  of  its 
own  volition,  and  transacting  a  business 
averaging  from  500  to  800  pesos  a  day. 
The  total  for  the  first  year  has  been 


about  %\  28,000.  Branch  exchanges  have 
been  established  during  the  past  year 
throughout  the  district,  to  the  number  of 
fourteen.  Plunder  is  practically  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Piracy  is  not  an  actual 
question.  The  knowledge  of  the  value 
of  money  and  how  to  get  it  has  stimu- 
lated the  raising  of  the  simple  produce 
of  the  jungle,  the  first  steps  in  agricul- 
ture. It  has  stimulated  those  on  the 
seacoast  to  catch  more  fish,  for  fish 
mean  money,  and  money  means  many 
things — the  first  steps  in  industry. .  They 
are  all  first  steps  as  yet,  but  they  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction. 

As  elsewhere  in  the  islands,  the  people 
are  hungry,  and  hunger  breeds  discon- 
tent, for  an  empty  stomach  is  not  con- 
ducive to  happiness.  But  these  people 
are  learning  to  satisfy  their  wants  by 
earning  the  wherewithal  to  do  so,  and 
the  most  significant  thing  of  the  visit  of 
Secretary  Taft's  party  to  the  District 
was  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
natives  to  sell  their  precious  heirlooms 
rather  than  again  to  resort  to  their  old 
methods  of  plunder  to  satisfy  their  wants. 
Throughout  the  District  there  are  still 
irreconcilable  dattos  who  refuse  to  par- 
take of  the  benefits  of  civilization,  and 
from  whom  trouble  may  be  expected 
from  time  to  time ;  but  here,  to  an  extent 
not  noticeable  in  the  rest  of  the  archipel- 
ago, the  blessings  of  peace  and  industry 
are  serving  as  leaven  for  the  entire  mass 
of  the  people. 

The  influence  of  this  experiment  is 
bound  to  be  more  far-reaching  than  the 
borders  of  the  District  in  which  it  is  being 
conducted.  It  has  been  declared  that 
the  Oriental  knows  nothing  of  gratitude, 
and,  in  truth,  the  Tagalog  language,  the 
principal  dialect  of  tfie  north,  and  that 
spoken  in  Manila,  has  not  the  equivalent 
for  the  word.  It  is  asserted  by  those 
whose  experience  in  governing  Oriental 
people  is  longer  than  ours  that  to  expect 
to  make  of  people  of  Malay  blood  self- 
supporting,  industrious,  good  citizens  is 
an  impossibility,  and  throughout  the 
northern  islands  among  the  non-Christian 
tribes  there  is  little  on  which  to  base  a 
contradiction  of  the  claim.  But  here 
among  the  Moros,  the  farthest  removed 
from  us  in  civilization,  of  a  purely  Malay 
type,  of  a  different  religion,  fanatical,  and 
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One  of  the  departments  in  the  train  building,  assigned  to  a  Moru  rancheria  or  town. 
Through  the  building  runs  a  passageway,  fifteen  feet  wide,  with  departments  on  eitlier  side 
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not  even  semi-savage,  there  is  the  abso- 
lute proof  that  in  competent  hands  a 
sympathetic  execution  of  our  policy  will 
achieve  its  results. 

Something  must  be  allowed  for  the 
prejudices  and  racial  characteristics  of 
the  people — a  people  who  recognize  noth- 
ing but  power,  and  yet  who  have  .a  rudi- 
mentary sense  of  justice  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  it.  Governor  Finley 
seems  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken.  Cast  in  a  heroic  mold, 
his  six  feet  three  inches  of  height, 
together  with  his  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  avoirdupois,  allied  with  his  great 
physical  endurance  on  marches  to  the 
interior,  inspired  his  people  in  the  first 
instance  with  a  wholesome  respect.  To 
something  of  these  qualifications  Secre- 
tary Taft  doubtless  owes  his  own  success, 
in  part,  for  "the  little  brown  brother" 
dearly  loves  a  big  man.  Like  Secretary 
Taft  also.  Governor  Finley  has  a  heart  full 
of  sympathy  for  his  people,  a  humanity 
that  they  feel,  and  a  justice  that  has  caused 
them  to  know  that  violation  of  the  law 
will  be  swiftly  and  surely  punished  and 
good  work  will  meet  with  its  reward. 
These  simple  attributes,  possessed  largely 


by  our  officers  in  the  Philippines,  are 
sadly  lacking  in  the  civil  government. 

Among  these  people,  the  most  savage 
and  warlike  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, Governor  Finley  is  known  as 
"  father."  Of  their  own  volition  they  de- 
clare that  they  will  follow  him  wherever 
he  will  lead,  that  they  will  obey  his  wishes 
in  all  things.  They  have  been  seen  to 
creep  up  behind  him  and  kiss  his  hands 
or  embrace  his  legs  in  a  curious  show  of 
affection,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
preparation  for  the  opening  day  of  the 
Exchange,  when,  impatient  at  delay,  he 
took  tools  into  his  own  hands,  they 
snatched  them  away  as  if  unwilling 
to  see  their  "  father "  doing  manual 
labor,  and  fell  to  with  redoubled  vigor. 
Throughout  the  immediate  district  within 
actual  reach  of  the  influence  of  the 
Exchange  the  Moros  are  filled  with  hap- 
piness at  the  new-found  chance  to  help 
themselves.  Protected  in  their  labor  by 
our  army  from  the  attacks  from  still  hos- 
tile dattos,  those  who  have  a  part  in  this 
Moro  experiment  are  proving  that  our 
policy,  far  from  being  Utopian,  is  abso- 
lutely practical  if  carried  out  in  the  spicit 
in  which  it  was  originated. 
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YEARS  ago  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his 
"  American  Commonwealth," 
drew  attention  to  one  of  the 
most  notable  features  of  our  National  life 
by  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  Union, 
with  its  many  self-governing  communities 
living  under  different  local  laws  and 
widely  variant  conditions,  necessarily 
constitutes  the  most  extended  and  favor- 
able field  in  the  world  for  political  and 
social  experimentation.  As  a  conse- 
quence, dogmatic  assertions  and  ipse 
dixits  are  apt  to  fare  hardly,  for  what  is 
taken  for  granted  in  one  section  may 
elsewhere  have  been  submitted  to  a  con- 
crete test  with  a  result  flatly  contradic- 
tory to  the  vaunted  opinion.  A  case 
much  in  point  is  that  of  the  widely  pre- 
vailing sentiment  against  the   Chinese 


immigrant  laborer  in  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  mainland  a  mental  image 
of  this  type  of  Chinaman  has  been 
formed,  and  has  become  such  a  fixture  in 
the  make-up  of  many  Americans  that  it 
will  require  almost  an  intellectual  cata- 
clysm to  destroy  it.  Like  the  man  made 
to  pass  before  a  concave  mirror,  the 
Chinaman  among  us  has  been  forced  into 
a  situation  where  he  is  compelled  to  look 
as  he  does,  and  then  we  triumphantly 
exclaim,  "  See  what  a  squat,  flattened- 
out  caricature  of  humanity  the  poor 
creature  is  I" 

An  editorial  in  The  Outlook  of  April 
23,  1904,  gave  the  following  excellent 
picture  of  this  conception  of  the  Celes- 
tial :  "  It  is  said  in  defense  of  our  politi- 
cal antagonism  to  the  Chinaman  that  he 
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The  kxal  Chinese  coraul,  a  gentleman  of  cultuie 


is  not  a  genuine  immigrant ;  that  he  does 
not  settle  down  to  make  a  home ;  that 
he  never  does  make  and  never  can  make 
an  American  citizen ;  that  he  despises 
our  customs  and  manners  and  maintains 
his  own ;  that  he  is  clannish,  and  insists 
on  living  in  communities  of  other  China- 
men ;  that  his  sole  object  is  to  make 
enough  money  to  get  back  to  China, 
there  to  live  in  comparative  affluence ; 
that  he  is  incapable  of  learning  either  to 
speak  or  to  think  in  English — in  other 
words,  that  he  is  not  a  human  being,  as 
Americans  count  human  beings." 

Meantime,  with  the  growth  of  this 
sweeping  deduction  in  the  minds  of  con- 
tinental Americans,  far  out  in  the  mid- 
Pacific  an  experiment  has  been  conducted 
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under  totally  different  because  more 
nearly  normal  conditions.  One  of  the 
commonest  exf)eriences  in  Hawaii  is  to 
hear  a  mainland  American  exclaim, 
"  Your  Chinese  are  a  totally  different 
class  from  ours  on  the  Coast."  Exactly, 
but  why  different  ?  Not  because  they 
came  from  other  provinces  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire,  nor  because  they  are  repre- 
sentatives of  a  different  social  status. 
The  so-called  "low-down  Cantonese" 
and  "  riffraff  of  Hongkong  " — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  a  very  large  proportion  were 
poor,  honest  farm  folk— came  to  Hawaii 
as  contract  laborers,  just  as  they  flocked 
to  California,  precisely  the  same  sort  of 
people,  in  many  cases  relatives  and 
friends,  some  stajdng  here,  others  going 
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on  to  the  American  mainland.  The 
only  difference  is  that  Hawaii  gave  the 
Chinese  a  fair  chance,  while  America  did 
not.  On  the  one  hand,  freedom  to  be 
himself  and  to  develop  naturally,  on  the 
other,  repression  and  cruelty,  spell  out 
the  contrast. 

This  Mid- Pacific  Territory  has  a  defi 
nite  and  most  valuable  contribution  to 
make  to  the  Mainland  in  the  shape  of  a 
correct  estimate  of  this  man  from  east- 
em  Asia.  Take  up  the  points  in  the 
anti-Chinese  indictment  quoted  above, 
and  what  has  Hawaii  to  say  concerning 
them? 

Is  the  Chinaman  a  genuine  immigrant  i 
A  fair  answer  to  this  question  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  two  classes 
of  immigrants  come  to  the  United  States : 
first,  those  who  seek  this  country  with 
the  definite  purpose  of  settling  here  and 
becoming  citizens;  second,  those  who 
desire  to  better  their  condition,  and  after 
acquiring  a  competence  to  return  to  their 
native  land.  Many  of  the  latter  carry 
out  their  intention,  and  constitute  for 
America  a  very  useful  element,  tending 
to  bring  our  Nation  into  ever  closer 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  to 
introduce  our  products  to  oversea  mar- 
kets. Probably,  however,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  second  class  fall  in 
love  with  our  institutions,  become  rooted 
here,  and  never  return. 

The  Chinese  belongs  under  this  sec- 
ond head ;  he  comes  intending  to  go  back 
to  China.  Other  things  being  equal,  it 
should  be  expected  that,  owing  to  the 
greater  difference  between  his  civiliza- 
tion and  ours,  it  would  require  longer 
time  for  him  to  realize  the  full  attractive- 
ness of  life  in  America  than  for  Euro- 
peans. But,  unfortunately  for  the  pur- 
poses of  our  problem,  other  things  are 
not  equal.  The  immigrant  from  Europe 
meets  first  of  all  a  welcome.  An  open 
door  awaits  him.  In  the  second  place, 
the  right  of  citizenship  is  freely  accorded 
him ;  nay,  for  the  sake  of  his  vote  this 
sacred  privilege  is  often  pressed  upon 
him.  Furthermore,  he  finds  here  an 
elaborate  machinery  designed  to  make 
him  a  landholder ;  the  broad  West  in- 
vites him  at  mere  nominal  cost  to  take 
up  an  estate  outrivaling  in  extent  and 
richness  the  holdings  of  scores  of  petty 


lordlings  in  his  native  country.  Finally, 
no  unscalable  social  wall  bars  his  prog- 
ress ;  if  not  his  children,  his  grandchil- 
dren freely  enter  the  most  exclusive  fam- 
ily circles  through  the  closely  guarded 
gate  of  marriage. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chinese  all  is 
changed.  His  welcome  is  jeers  and 
stones.  I  well  recall  a  scene  often  en- 
acted before  my  eyes  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  later  sixties,  when  I  was  a 
child.  Oriental  steamer  day  frequently 
came  on  Sunday,  and  the  Chinese  im- 
migrants were  carted  in  open  express 
wagons  through  the  very  center  of  the 
city  to  Chinatown.  Regardless  of  the 
peaceful  nature  of  the  day,  kept  far  better 
then  than  now,  knots  of  boys  and  young 
men  gathered  on  the  street  comers  to 
revile  the  newcomers  with  oaths,  while 
they  compelled  the  wagons  to  mn  a 
gauntlet  of  flying  missiles,  which  proph- 
esied the  sort  of  treatment  every  Celes- 
tial might  expect  in  free  America.  Only 
the  other  day  in  Philadelphia,  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,  a  cultured  Chinese 
gentleman,  long  resident  there,  informed 
a  iady,  who  expressed  surprise  because 
his  wife  and  daughter  remained  too 
closely  at  home,  that  he  did  not  dare 
allow  them  upon  the  streets,  fearing  not 
only  insult  but  even  violence. 

As  soon  as  the  Chinese  had  resided 
long  enough  in  the  country  to  leam  to 
love  it  and  desire  citizenship,  the  right 
was  denied  them.  No  effort  is  made  to 
induce  them  to  become  landowners,  and 
as  for  the  social  realm,  ostracism  is  so 
much  a  matter  of  course  that  no  one 
dreams  of  any  other  possible  treatment. 
If  the  Chinese  is  not  a  genuine  immi- 
grant, whose  fault  is  it  ? 

Hawaii's  answer  is,  "  Certainly  not 
the  Chinaman's."  First  of  all,  the  Chi- 
nese never  encountered  stones  and  oaths 
from  the  Hawaiian.  He  began  coming 
as  early  as  1802,  brought  over  at  the 
instance  of  the  most  enlightened  monarch 
these  islands  ever  knew,  Kamehameha 
the  Great.  Up  to  1852  very  few  drifted 
hither,  but  then  the  demands  of  the 
sugar  industry  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
Chinese  were  introduced  in  respectable 
numbers  as  plantation  laborers.  Two 
sets  of  statistics  of  Chinese  immigration 
were  kept  in  two  governmental  depart- 
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ments.  There  is  quite  a  discrepancy 
between  thera.  The  larger  totals  are 
probably  the  more  correct  and  are  there- 
fore selected.  These  show  for  ten-year 
periods,  up  to  the  year  of  annexation, 
1898,  arrivals  of  Chinese  in  the  islands 
as  follows : 

18S2-1861 674 

1862-1871 1,629 

1872-1881 14,867 

1882-1891 18,723 

1892-1898  19,837 

Total SS,730 

Of  this  sum  total  the  Chinese  Consul 
estimates  that  30,000  represents  the 
number  of  separate  immigrants;  those 
coming  a  second  or  third  time,  travelers, 
etc,  making  up  the  rest.  This  seems  an 
underestimate.  Comparing  the  various 
data  available,  probably  the  figure 
40,000  for  the  total  Chinese  immigra- 
tion to  Hawaii  would  not  be  far  out  of 
the  way. 

These  men  were  brought  here  to  work 
in  the  fields,  were  expected  to  go  back 
to  China,  at  times  the  agreement  stipu- 
lated their  return  in  three  years,  and  no 
inducements  whatever  were  held  out  to 
them  to  identify  themselves  with  the 
country.  They  were,  however,  treated 
with  uniform  kindness  and  justice,  were 
allowed  to  acquire  land,  were  subjected 
to  no  social  ostracism,  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege of  intermarriage  on  die  same  terms 
as  all  other  foreigners,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  become  citizens.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  Chinaman  in  Hawaii  blos- 
somed out  remarkably  in  the  role  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  Though  not  encour- 
aged to  settle,  he  did  occasionally  take 
upland.  By  1901  no  less  than  1,115 
Chinese  in  the  Territory  were  paying 
taxes  on  real  estate  to  the  assessed  value 
of  $1,320,084,  while  12,926  taxpayers  of 
this  race  were  rated  as  owning  personal 
property  to  the  amount  of  $3,287,802.' 
One  Chinaman  has  acquired  some  3,000 
acres  of  land  in  these  islands,  where  real 
estate  is  notoriously  owned  or  controlled 
by  a  few  men  and  a  handful  of  large 
vested  interests. 

During  the  monarchy  no  less  than  752 

'  See  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  tlie 
United  States,  1902,  page  112.  The  Caucasian  real 
estate  taxpayers  in  Hawaii  that  year  (1901)  numbered 
3^365,  assessed  at  f;l9,ffl0,0U ;  Caucasian  personal  prop- 
erty taxpayers,  74H,  assessed  at  (S,370,6S4. 


Chinese  became  naturalized  in  Hawaii, 
and  to-day  there  are  more  than  three 
hundred  voters  of  this  race.  From  July 
1,  1896,  up  to  August  31,  1905— the 
only  period  for  which  accurate  statistics 
are  available — 524  marriages  were  re- 
corded in  which  a  person  of  Chinese 
blood  formed  one  of  the  contracting 
parties.  Only  in  195  of  these,  37  per 
cent.,  were  both  groom  and  bride  of  this 
race  ;  193  Chinese  are  recorded  as  hav- 
ing married  Hawaiians.  Intermarriages 
also  took  place  between  Chinese  men 
and  Porto  Rican,  Portuguese,  Japanese, 
Greek,  and  half -white  women,  part-Chi- 
nese marrying  Americans,  Scotch,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  and  English.  Some  of 
our  best  families  have  thus  come  to  pos- 
sess a  strain  of  Chinese  blood.  Our 
Chinese-American  citizens,  whether  of 
pure  or  mixed  stock,  are  as  proud  of 
their  country  and  exercise  their  franchise 
with  as  great  conscientiousness  as  the 
descendant  of  Pilgrim  Father  or  Virgin- 
ian Cavalier.  Hawaii's  experience  dem- 
onstrates beyond  question  that  the  China- 
man is  a  genuine  immigrant.  To  make 
this  evident  in  every  State  of  the  Union 
all  he  needs  is  half  a  chance. 

Does  he  settle  down  to  make  a  home  t 
The  National  Census  of  1900  showed 
the  total  Chinese  population  of  this  Ter- 
ritory to  be  25,762,  living  in  3,247  homes, 
of  which  393,  or  12  per  cent,  were 
owned.  The  aggregate  of  homes  for 
Caucasians  was  6,482,  with  1 ,840,  or  28 
per  cent.,  owned.'  Place  this  showing 
beside  that  made  by  other  immigrating 
peoples  in  many  mainland  cities,  and  the 
Chinaman  shines  by  happy  contrast.  It 
would  be  a  pleasure  to  conduct  the  aver- 
age honest  opponent  of  Chinese  immi-' 
gration  to  some  of  these  homes  which 
are  scattered  all  over  the  islands,  point 
out  the  evidences  of  civilized  tastes 
therein  displayed,  recall  the  fact  that  the 
owner  came  here  as  a  laborer,  and  then 
ask  him  to  compare  what  he  sees  with 
much  that  he  can  recall  of  Greek,  Ar- 
menian, Polish,  and  Italian  homes  else- 
where in  the  United  States.  A  few 
Chinese  dwellings  in  Honolulu  are  among 
the  best  in  the  city.  Hawaii's  experi- 
ence is  that  the  Chinaman  is  a  remark- 

■  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1900,  VoL 
II.,  ccxix. 
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able  home-maker.  It  is  because  of  this 
fact,  and  also  because  they  are  such 
kind  husbands  and  good  providers,  that 
so  many  Hawaiian  women  have  been 
glad  to  intermarry  with  Chinamen. 

Does  the  Chinaman  despise  our  customs 
and  manners  and  maintain  his  own  ?  To 
ask  that  a  newcomer  from  a  foreign 
country  lay  aside  all  his  inherited  and 
acquired  habits  and  customs  as  soon  as 
he  enters  the  United  States  as  an  immi- 
grant is  demanding  an  impossibility.  No 
immigrant  does  this.  Visit  Little  Italy, 
Little  Russia,  and  all  the  other  little  for- 
eign countries  in  New  York  City.  Every- 
where the  immigrant,  entirely  apart  from 
language,  finds  it  hard  if  not  impossible 
to  conceal  his  nationality,  however  ar- 
dently he  may  strive  to  Americanize  him- 
self. In  few  cases  doubtless  does  the 
thought  of  making  himself  over  again 
into  an  American  ever  occur  to  him. 
But  with  his  child  it  is  different.  The 
new  environment  makes  an  American  of 
him  whether  he  will  or  not.  Now,  the 
glory  of  the  Chinaman  is  his  stability  of 
nature.  It  is  some  day  bound  to  place 
him  very  near  the  head  of  the  human 
race.  The  great  difference  in  custom 
existing  between  him  and  us  emphasizes 
his  adherence  to  what  he  has  been 
taught.  Still,  he  changes.  The  first 
generation  does  learn,  on  occasion  ever 
growing  more  frequent,  to  substitute 
trousers  and  shirt  for  the  shapeless  bag 
clothing  of  China.  Way  back  in  the 
sixties  in  California,  beaver  hat  and 
Prince  Albert  coat  were  donned  on  Sun- 
day by  my  father's  Chinese  cook.  To 
declare  that  the  Chinaman  despises  our 
customs  because,  forsooth,  he  cannot  at 
once  comfortably  adopt  them,  implies  a 
claim  to  insight  generally  supposed  to 
be  confined  to  the  Divine  Being.  The 
truth  is,  he  does  not  despise  them.  Give 
him  time,  treat  him  rightly,  and  he 
gently  changes  into  something  suggest- 
ing the  American.  His  boy  and  girl, 
like  the  children  of  all  foreigners  among 
us,  leap  the  fence  at  a  bound  and 
become  among  the  most  ardent  lovers  of 
Old  Glory  and  nattiest  wearers  of  tailor- 
made  goods  that  we  have. 

America  has  heard  much  of  the  fear- 
ful vices  propagated  by  the  Man  from 
Asia.     It  were  well  if  she  should  realize 


that  many  of  her  own  sons  in  the  Orient 
have  proved  more  virulent  plague-spots 
there  than  Chinese  will  ever  become  in 
our  country.  It  is  not  the  man  who 
differs  most  from  us  in  habits  that  we 
need  to  fear  as  much  as  he  who  is  near- 
est like  us.  All  the  reforming  forces  of 
our  civilization  center  upon  those  who 
strike  us  as  most  foreign,  and  as  a  result 
they  change,  not  we. 

At  the  reception  given  in  the  Chinese 
Consulate  here  to  Prince  Pu-Lun  on  the 
latter's  way  to  St.  Louis  last  year,  a  bevy 
of  young  Chinese  ladies,  speaking  pure 
English  and  dressed  in  faultless  Ameri- 
can costume,  served  the  guests  with  all 
the  grace  possible  to  their  Anglo-Saxon 
sisters.  Some  time  ago  Honolulu's  lead- 
ing daily  contained  the  following  adver- 
tisement : 

NOTICE 

My  wife,  Chun  Ahfunz,  having  left  my 
bed  and  board,  I  will  not  be  responsible  for 
debts  contracted  by  her  in  my  name. 

(Sig.)  Mark  Kui. 

Honolulu,  April  1, 1904.  6756 

The  wife  as  well  as  the  husband  in  this 
notice  is  Chinese.  Honolulu's  crack 
short-distance  sprinter  is  En-Sue,  a  full- 
blooded  Chinese,  born  here  a  citizen  of 
the  Union.  Our  Mills  Institute  for 
Chinese  young  men  boasts  its  football 
and  baseball  teams,  every  member  a 
Celestial.  Its  literary  society  has  given 
with  great  dclat,  before  crowded  houses, 
Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  "  and  an  English  version  of  the 
classic  Chinese  drama,  "  The  Sorrows 
of  Han."  Its  glee  club  made  the  hit  of 
the  evening,  singing  a  part-song  in  the 
competitive  carnival  of  song  between  the 
five  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  this 
city  two  years  ago.  The  local  Chinese 
Consul,  a  gentleman  of  culture,  happens 
into  an  evangelistic  service  in  our  lead- 
ing Caucasian  church  as  naturally  and 
with  as  little  visible  remark  as  any  other 
resident.  The  characteristic  American 
publication,  "  Success,"  has  at  least 
three  hundred  and  sixty  Chinese  sub- 
scribers in  Honolulu.  Mainland  circles 
are  agog  with  dread  over  the  new  Chi- 
nese Exclusion  Act — that  of  American 
goods  from  Chinese  shops.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  all  this,  of  such  advertisements 
as  the  one  above,  cut  casually  from  a 
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daily,  and  of  the  employment  in  China 
itself  of  that  most  Anglo-Saxon  social 
weapon,  the  boycott,  we  are  told  that  the 
Chinese  "  despises  our  customs  and  man- 
ners and  maintains  his  own."  Why,  if 
this  be  true,  do  all  sorts  of  convenient 
Yankee  notions  penetrate  to  the  western 
confines  of  the  Celestial  Empire  and 
find  ready  sale  ?  Why,  too,  does  every 
returning  Chinaman  carry  with  him  de- 
mands which  only  American  goods  can 
satisfy,  and  so  teach  his  people  these  new 
needs  that  a  goodly  sized  national  com- 
merce has  sprung  from  this  one  series  of 
phenomena  ?  Like  so  many  pleas,  there 
is  nothing  in  this  specious  atigument  when 
carefully  analyzed. 

But  "  he  is  clannish  and  insists  on  living 
in  communities  of  other  Chinamen."  So 
do  the  Italian,  the  Russian  Jew,  the 
Bohemian,  the  Pole,  and  a  lot  of  other 
immigrants.  Why  should  they  not  ?  For 
very  convenience  they  all  follow  this 
natural  law  until  our  language  and  ways 
are  understood.  With  the  Chinese,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  stronger  reason  than 
natural  law.  We  Americans  have  forced 
them  to  do  so  for  very  self-protection. 
Those  coarse  revilings  and  cruel  stones 
of  my  San  Francisco  boy-memory  made 
Chinatown  a  necessity.  The  Denis 
Kearney  politics  of  that  city  kept  it  in 
existence.  In  the  face  of  Hawaii's  ex- 
perience and  America's  compulsion  this 
plea  is  the  weakest  of  all.  The  Chinese 
is  the  most  law-abiding  immigrant  we 
have.  Make  him  understand  the  regu- 
lation, let  him  know  that  it  must  be 
obeyed,  enforce  it  justly,  and  he  is  pre- 
disposed to  carry  it  out  both  in  its  letter 
and  spirit.  All  the  insanitary  crimes 
urged  against  this  long-suffering  people 
on  American  soil  are  in  the  last  analysis 
chargeable  to  the  carelessness,  neglect, 
or  worse  vices  of  our  own  authorities. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  outside  of  living  near 
one  another  for  convenience  or  safety, 
the  Chinese  is  a  most  daring  and  adven- 
turesome emigrant.  He  will  go  any- 
where, live  alone,  and  work  out  his  eco- 
nomical salvation  fearlessly.  In  Hono- 
lulu there  is  no  Chinatown  like  San 
Francisco's,  though  there  is  a  part  of 
the  city  where  Chinese  shops  and  lodg- 
ing-houses congregate.  The  homes  of 
this  people  are  in  all  quarters  of  town. 


They  are  no  more  clannish  than  any  other 
nationality.  In  fact,  they  show  maiked 
ability  to  coalesce  with  all  sorts  of  pe<^>le, 
as  marriage  records  clearly  demonstrate. 

There  is  little  need  to  dwell  upon  the 
other  specifications.  Of  "  the  soU  o^ut 
to  make  enough  money  to  get  back  to  OUm, 
there  to  live  in  comparative  affluenct"  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  Hawaii's  tacpt- 
rience  fully  demonstrates  the  statemcBt 
that  if  America  had  treated  the  ChiBft- 
man  as  these  islands  have  done  he  'wooM 
have  stayed  in  such  numbers  that  ike 
argument  could  have  no  standing.  He 
Chinese  went  to  the  mainland  not  b<MBd 
by  the  rigid  contracts  under  which  Aqt 
emigrated  to  Hawaii,  and  which  dbm 
compelled  them  to  return  in  a  few 
yet  in  the  face  of  these  contracts  a  i 
number  of  them  have  settled  here  pei^ 
manently,  and  if  they  could  beoow 
naturalized  now,  as  they  were  permittMi 
to  do  during  the  monarchy,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  would  doubtless  anil 
themselves  of  the  privilege.  American 
treatment  and  not  "  natural  cussedneas  " 
in  the  Chinese  is  responsible  for  this 
incurable  desire  to  get  back  to  their 
homeland. 

As  for  his  "  incapacity  to  speak  «r  * 
think  in  English,"  even  in  this  poly^st 
city  of  Honolulu,  to  which  English  is  bM 
native,  I  would  be  willing  to  match  die 
ordinary  Chinese  with  the  average  Bft- 
ropean  Continental  immigrant  in  tihe 
United  States  where  conditions  of  aaw- 
ciation  with  users  of  our  language  haK 
been  the  same.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  it 
possessed  of  considerable  linguistic  diB- 
ity.  Where  will  you  find  immigrants  SO 
eager  to  enter  night  schools  in  order  to 
learn  our  language  as  the  Chinese? 
Every  church  in  the  Union  which  OQ*- 
ducts  a  Chinese  mission  knows  that  die 
determination  to  acquire  English  is  a 
passion  with  the  Chinaman,  unmatched 
by  any  like  phenomenon  in  the  case  of 
any  other  nationality  unless  it  be  the 
Japanese. 

Having  been  invited  on  a  recent  Sun- 
day to  address  the  four  hundred  or  so 
students  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
at  vespers,  I  took  occasion,  among  other 
things,  to  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice 
and  honor  so  keen  in  the  young,  on  be- 
half of  a  nobler  treatment  of  the  Asiatic 
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The  Mills  Iiutitute  Literary  Society  gave,  with  great  Buccess,  an  English  veraion  of  the  classic  Chinese  dnma, 
Sorrom  of  Han."    The  same  boys  gave  also  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 


■The 


by  US  Americans.  At  the  close  of  the 
brief  service  Principal  Steams  thanked 
me  warmly  for  what  had  been  said,  add- 
ing, "  It  will  be  a  great  help  to  our  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  boys,  for  we  have 
several  of  each  nationality  here.  And, 
by  the  way,  you  told  the  truth  about 
them.  They  are  among  our  best  stu- 
dents. Singularly  enough,  too,  they  excel 
in  English ;  not  that  they  speak  the  lan- 
guage so  well,  but  in  the  English  course 
and  in  English  composition  they  do  bet- 
ter than  our  American  boys.  Of  course 
our  Chinese  students  are  carefully  chosen, 
and  represent  the  best  in  their  country." 
It  was  a  singular  and  totally  unexpected 
corroboration  coming  from  the  heart  of 
New  England  on  the  Atlantic,  five  thou- 
sand miles  from  our  similar  experience 
in  the  mid-Pacific. 

Passing,  then,  from  the  indictment 
made  against  him,  what  further  testi- 
mony has  Hawaii  to  present  as  to  her 
experience  with  the  people  of  this  na- 
tionality ?  At  the  very  outset  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  minimize  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese,  like  many  others  who  come 
to  us,  are  ig^norant  of  sanitation  and  that 
the  less  intelligent  of  them  require 
patient  tuition  to  make  them  healthful 
members  of  the  social  whole.  A  point 
in  the  Chinaman's  favor  is  his  willing- 
ness to  do  better  if  he  is  kindly  taught 
and  if  he  understands  that  he  must. 

Again,  the  Chinese  will  gamble.    This 

9S4 


is  beyond  question  their  worse  vice.  But 
a  police  force  uncursed  by  gjraft  can 
keep  this  evil  well  in  hand,  if  it  will,  as 
was  clearly  demonstrated  in  Honolulu 
under  the  reform  administration  of  Hi{^ 
Sheriff  William  Herr>,  lately  Chief  of 
Police.  Outsideof  gambling  and  illegal 
liquor-selling  (another  offense  traceable 
to  grafting  by  the  authorities),  the  Chi- 
nese do  not  figure  largely  in  the  crimi- 
nal courts.  Out  of  1,481  arrests  for 
drunkenness  in  the  year  1903— 4,  only 
three  were  of  Chinamen.  Being  a  lover 
of  peace,  few  crimes  of  violence  arc 
charged  against  him.  He  is  a  good  tax- 
payer. Ninety-two  per  cent,  of  his  chil- 
dren attend  school,  and  throughout  the 
public  schools  of  the  Territory  they  are 
ranked  as  the  be  st  pupils.  I  have  yet 
to  find  a  public  school  teacher  who  does 
not  place  the  Chinese  at  the  head.  In 
1903  there  were  sixteen  Chinese  or  part- 
Chinese  teachers  in  the  public  and  four- 
teen in  the  private  schools  of  the  islands. 
The  number  of  office-holders  of  pure 
or  mixed  Celestial  blood  was  twelve. 
Chancing  to  ask  one  of  our  public  serv- 
ants close  in  rank  to  the  Governor  the 
question,  "  How  do  the  Chinese  com- 
pare with  public  ser\'ants  of  other  na- 
tionalities ?"  the  answer,  "  Five  hundred 
per  cent,  better,"  came  back  quick  as  a 
flash,  and  with  an  emphasis  truly  Tetrestb- 
ing. 

Economically  considered,  the  Chinese 
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must  be  rated  a  remarkable  asset.  He 
is  patient,  saving,  industrious,  temperate, 
and  thoroughly  reliable.  The  president 
of  one  of  the  leading  banking  institu- 
tions in  Honolulu  remarked  to  me  one 
day  as  I  sat  in  his  office,  "  I  cannot  ex- 
plain how  it  is,  but  I  can  take  a  young 
Chinese  out  of  Mills  Institute  into  my 
bank  and  he  will  do  anything  I  tell  him 
in  any  branch,  learning  quickly  and 
proving  reliable,  while  it  takes  a  white 
young  man  much  longer,  and  he  will 
make  many  more  mistakes.  They  are  a 
wonderful  people."  This  gentleman  has 
a  number  of  Chinese  in  his  bank. 

As  a  family  man  the  Celestial  is  a 
decided  success.  He  loves  his  family, 
cares  for  his  children  tenderly,  strives  to 
give  them  the  best  advantages  he  can 
command,  and  rarely  figures  in  the 
divorce  court.  If  American  housewives 
only  knew  what  an  ideal  domestic  serv- 


ant he  makes,  there  would  be  a  feminine 
clamor  for  the  repeal  of  the  exclusion 
laws  that  even  Congress  would  heed. 

Hawaii's  experience  suggests  the  re- 
flection that  the  Chinese  immigrant 
laborer  may  prove  a  valuable  asset  to 
the  Union  in  the  problem  of  racial  amal- 
gamation. This  may  at  first  seem  a 
singular  point  to  urge,  but  it  is  of  no 
little  interest  to  us  out  heie  in  the  mid- 
Pacific.  It  is  conceded  by  everybody 
that  the  cross  between  the  Chinese  and 
Hawaiian  gives  to  this  Territory  one  of 
its  best  elements.  He  is  beyond  com- 
pare above  the  half-white.  So  marked 
is  this  contrast  that  thoughtful  men  have 
been  led  to  ponder  seriously  the  problem 
presented.  It  ma>  not  be  flattering  to 
our  New  World  pride,  but  it  seems  true 
that  the  Chinese  has,  through  his  cen- 
turies of  development,  reached  a  far  more 
stable  plane  of  evolution  than  the  Anglo- 
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Saxon.  Match  the  latter  ("  finest  prod- 
uct of  the  ages  "  though  he  be)  and  the 
Polynesian ;  the  white  heredity  goes  to 
pieces.  The  result  is  a  creature  weaker, 
less  reliable,  and  more  fickle  than  either 
parent.  But  the  Chinese  tones  up  the 
Hawaiian  into  a  stable,  keen-witted,  in- 
dustrious nature  upon  which  the  best 
sort  of  character  can  be  built.  Some 
urge  strongly  that  this  contrast  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  often  the  half-white 
is  the  offspring  of  a  Caucasian  of  no 
special  moral  stamina.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Chinese  who  have  emigrated  to  Hawaii 
come  from  the  poorer  classes  resident  in 
the  southern  or  more  enfeebled  prov- 
inces of  their  Empire.  The  persistence 
of  the  heredity  of  the  Chinese  father  in 
these  family  lines  is  very  noticeable  even 
where  strains  of  blood  are  greatly  mixed. 

The  Chinaman  is  really  needed  by 
us  in  our  preparation  for  the  great  in- 
dustrial future  now  dawning  upon  the 
world.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has  survived  out  of  ages 
of  martial  conflict.  But  the  era  of  war 
has  almost  passed,  and  the  next  great  eon 
is  to  be  one  of  industrial  struggle.  The 
man  whom  the  past  has  made  industrially 
fit  is  bound  to  be  the  survivor  here.  No 
one  can  study  the  Chinaman  without  real- 
izing that  nature  has  expended  her  in- 
genuity in  fashioning  him  into  a  consum- 
mate economic  fighter.  In  some  respects 
he  represents  the  summit  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process.  He  can  give  all  other 
nationalities  odds  and  yet  win.  He  has 
done  it  wherever  he  has  gone.  Because 
of  this  rare  power  he  is  hated  in  Amer- 
ica. The  only  thing  that  prevents  his 
dominating  the  industrial  world  is  the 
double  fact  that  the  age  of  warfare  has 
not  wholly  ended  and  that  as  a  nation 
the  Chinese  has  not  fully  awakened  out 
of  his  sleep  of  complacency. 

But  the  g^iant  is  already  rubbing  his 
eyes.  The  boycott  is  the  handwriting  on 
the  wall  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  a 
trice,  as  history  counts  time,  China  will 
have  learned  our  secrets,  l^t  her  spell 
out  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  modem 
machinery',"  and  an  industrial  revolution 
beside  which  that  of  classic  economic 
histor)-  will  seem  a  pygmy  will  be  pre- 
cipitated.   Think  of  China's  inexhausti- 


ble stores — coal,  oil,  gas,  iron,  and  dw 
sister  metals.  Picture  the  boundless 
industrial  possibilities  of  that  land  of 
mountains  and  stored-up  power.  Add 
to  all  this  the  marvelous  workman  who 
knows  no  fatigue  and  has  not  yet  begun 
to  dream  of  ten  and  eight  hour  days. 
Who  is  to  train  America  to  survive  in 
the  inevitable  encounter  ?  Who  but  the 
man  whom  nature  has  so  rarely  equipped 
with  industrial  powers  ?  Not  exclusion, 
not  isolation,  but  closer  association,  is 
the  demand  of  the  exigency  facing  Ai^lo- 
Saxondom.  Let  the  contest  begin  on 
our  soil,  where  it  can  be  somewhat  con- 
trolled, where  we  can  give  the  Chinese 
workman  some  of  the  ideals  of  our  labor 
movement  in  exchange  for  a  few  of  the 
qualities  he  has  to  spare.  Such  close 
touch  will  help  make  the  two  worlds  of 
China  and  America  kin. 

This  is  not  a  plea  for  indiscriminate 
admission  of  the  Chinese  into  our  coun- 
try or  to  our  citizenship.  It  is,  how- 
ever, unquestionable  that  we  as  a  Nation 
cannot  continue  to  isolate  the  eastern 
Asiatic  from  the  rest  of  the  world  and 
treat  him  either  as  an  enemy  of  civiliza- 
tion or  an  inferior.  For  he  is  neither 
He  will  contribute  to  the  development 
of  the  World  State  and  of  the  rounded 
human  nature  of  the  future  some  ele- 
ments of  as  great  value  as  any  iriudi  d>e 
Anglo-Saxon  is  to  gfive. 

The  demand  is  for  equal  trestmeot 
of  immigrants  from  all  foreign  lands. 
Perhaps  the  simplest  test  for  tnooming 
laborers  would  be  that  of  Massadinsetts 
for  the  franchise — the  ability  to  read  in 
English  the  Constitution  and  to  write 
legibly  one's  name.  This  would  work 
hardship  in  many  individual  cases,  but 
it  would  solve  our  difficulties  and  help 
mightily  towards  the  evolution  of  a  world- 
language.  To  this,  add  strict  regulatioas 
for  the  exclusion  of  those  of  crimiital 
tendencies  who  are  now  being  dumped 
in  such  ntmibers  on  our  shores  by  forcigB 
authorities ;  make  due  provision  for  ti«r- 
elers  and  the  like  classes ;  hedge  natural- 
ization about  with  a  strict  exananatjon 
in  civics  under  some  such  CommissioQ  as 
that  for  Civil  Service  ;  and  little  cause 
for  anxiety  would  inhere  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  justice  to  the  man  froM  Chim 
or  from  any  other  land. 
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AN  eager  American— so  the  story 
runs — was  once  urging  an  Oxford 
don  to  visit  the  United  States. 
After  enumerating  many  objects  of  inter- 
est, he  rose  to  a  climax  in  presenting 
the  claims  of  Chicago — "  a  city  only  fifty 
years  old,  with  a  million  inhabitants." 
"That   wouldn't    interest    me    in    the 


least,"  was  the  discouragfing  reply ;  "  but 
I  would  go  a  long  way  to  see  a  city  a 
million  years  old  with  fifty  inhabitants." 
The  attraction  of  the  old  is  felt  more 
keenly,  perhaps,  by  the  American  than 
by  the  man  of  other  races,  because  he  is 
so  deeply  involved  in  the  new,  so  much 
a  part  of  life  that  is  rushing  in  a  tumult- 
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uous  flood  from  its 
sources  instead  of 
lying  full  and 
placid  in  the  chan- 
nels which  it  cut 
for  itself  in  its 
first  impetuous 
sweep.  That 

charm  is  complex 
and  subtle;  rooted 
in  ancient  ways 
and  works,  ex- 
pressing itself  in 
forms  that  stir 
forgotten  associa- 
tions or  stimulate 
the  imagination  or 
captivate  the  eye ; 
in  their  power, 
above  all  things, 
to  take  a  man  out 
of  his  own  age  and 
weave  about  him 
the  enchantments 
of  an  art  that 
was  the  natural 
language  of  men 
who  were  not 
afraid  of  the 
splendor  of  color 
and  who  felt  the 
begfuilement  of 
beauty  as  we  feel 
that  of  utility. 

Modem  life  is 
everywhere,  after 
the  fashion  of 
vigorous  epochs, 
making  itself  com- 
fortable by  tear- 
ing down  and  re- 
building, precisely 
as  its  fathers  did 
in  their  time  and 
their  fathers  did 
before  them ;  for 
the  instinct  of  the 
vital  age  is  not  to 
preserve,  but  to 
create.    The  tides 


THE   nURG-TOR,   LUBECK 


of  antiquity,  have 
built  ample  mod- 
em quarters,  with 
broad  streets, 
charming  parks, 
ample  dwellings, 
with  provision  for 
those  priceless 
elements  of  mod- 
era  civilization — 
light,  air,  space, 
health,  decency. 
For,  picturesque 
as  the  medieval 
cities  were  and  are 
to  the  eye  accus- 
tomed to  much 
modem  ugliness, 
it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the 
conditions  of  life 
which  they  im- 
posed upon  their 
inhabitants  were 
indescribably  foul 
andunwholesome. 
Much  undoubted- 
ly has  been  lost 
to  the  eye ;  much 
undoubtedly  has 
been  gained  for 
the  body,  the  mind, 
and  the  spirit. 
Sweeping  con- 
demnations of 
modem  condi- 
tions are  based 
on  very  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the 
conditions  which 
they  have  super- 
seded. 

In  no  country 
is  the  contrast 
between  the  old 
and  the  new  more 
striking  than  in 
Germany,  which 
has  transformed 
its  life  in  the  last 


of  life  are  as  swift  and  deep  in  Europe  twenty  years  with   a  deliberateness   of 

as    they    are    in    America,    and    they  method  and  a  definiteness  of  aim  pos- 

are   fast   sweeping  away  much    of  the  sible   only   among   a   highly    organized 

quaintness,  the  charm,  the  enchantment  and  thoroughly  educated  people.    There 

of  the  past.     Much  of  that  past  survives  are  many  towns  in  Germany  in  which 

in   cities    which,   around   a   little    core  one  finds  the  contrast  between  the  old 
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and  the  new  presented  in  startling  dis- 
tinctness. At  Nuremberg  the  withered 
trunk  of  the  tree  planted  by  Queen 
Cunigunde  in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle 
is  still  guarded,  while  from  the  walls  one 
sees  the  far-spreading  environs  of  a  mod- 
em city  encompassing  and  protecting  the 
ancient  quarter  where  Hans  Sachs  sang 
over  his  last,  and  Diirer  etched  or  painted, 
and  Adam  Kraft  carved.  In  Rothenburg, 
in  narrow  street,  red  roof  piled  against 
the  sky,  and  encircling  wall  with  bastion 
and  moat,  one  finds  the  mediaeval  sur- 
viving in  almost  unimpaired  integrity. 

To  these  old  cities  Americans  have 
gone  in  great  numbers  and  found  im- 
mense delight.  But  while  these  cities  of 
the  southeast  have  drawn  an  increasing 
host  of  pilgrims,  few  have  discovered 
Liibeck  and  Hildesheim,  £ities  of  the 
northwest.  Within  a  little  more  than 
an  hour's  journey  by  rail  from  Hamburg, 
only  ten  miles  from  a  popular  resort  on 
the  Baltic,  Liibeck  remains  almost  un- 
visited.  The  writer  was  still  thinking  of 
the  vision  of  the  English  fleet,  eighteen 
great  ships  abreast,  coming  in  majestic 
silence  up  from  the  horizon,  as  he  crossed 
the  Baltic;  it  was  Saturday  night,  the 
rain  was  falling  and  the  landscape  was 
growing  dim  in  the  darkening  mist,  when 
a  city  suddenly  swept  into  view.  A  line 
of  lofty  spires,  rising  in  the  uncertain 
light,  defined  its  length  from  gate  to 
gate ;  it  lay  surrounded  with  waters  in 
which  lights  were  gleaming;  and  its  walls, 
reclaimed  from  the  uses  of  war  for  those 
of  peace,  were  green  and  overhung  with 
trees.  It  was  a  charming  picture,  framed 
in  verdure,  touched  with  tremulous  lights, 
which  we  saw  through  the  veil  of  rain. 

When  we  looked  at  the  city  by  day- 
light, the  elements  which  invested  it  with 
glamour  at  twilight  were  readily  dis- 
cerned. It  lies  on  an  island  of  no  great 
size,  the  Trave,  fed  by  the  Elbe,  com- 
pletely inclosing  it ;  walks  and  trees  in 
ancient  order  follow  the  river  round  the 
city  and  make  the  shores  a  park  except 
for  a  little  space  surrendered  to  trade. 
Around  the  outer  circle  of  the  river  there 
is  an  almost  continuous  park,  and  beyond 
it  some  of  the  most  charming  modem 
houses  in  Germany;  for  the  strain- 
ing after  effect,  the  sensationalism  of 
what  is   called   the   art  nouveau,  as  it 


shows  its  influence  in  architecture,  is 
almost  wholly  lacking.  The  houses  are 
simple  and  dignified  in  line  and  stmc- 
ture,  and  surrounded  by  ample  spaces 
of  green.  The  effect  of  the  old  city 
encircled  by  the  new,  with  zones  of 
foliage  and  water  between,  is  singularly 
beautiful ;  and  Lubeck  must  be  ranked 
among  the  most  striking  cities  in  Europe. 

Almost  every  bridge  brings  one  to  an 
ancient  gate  of  great  size  and  of  most 
interesting  mediaeval  design — massive 
stmctures  of  brick  large  enough  to  be 
fortified ;  for  Liibeck  was  the  center  and 
remains  the  custodian  of  a  notable  move- 
ment in  Gothic  building.  Its  gates, 
Rathaus,  churches,  and  houses  are  the 
record  of  a  vigorous  and  original  artistic 
impulse  and  of  a  striking  and  impressive 
artistic  achievement  Its  churches  may 
be  said  to  have  imposed  a  new  style  of 
ecclesiastical  building  which  has  en- 
riched all  northem  Germany.  Nowhere 
in  northem  Europe  has  brick  as  a  ma- 
terial been  used  with  so  much  freedom, 
originality,  and  power.  Here,  as  every- 
where, the  character  of  the  material  con- 
ditioned the  architecture  ;  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
life,  the  creative  man  turned  what  must 
have  appeared,  to  weaker  and  more  imi- 
tative builders,  limitations,  into  incentive, 
suggestion,  opportunity  for  bold  and 
impressive  design.  Compelled  to  deny 
themselves  the  play  of  imagination  in 
rich  decorative  effects,  they  concentrated 
their  genius  on  structure,  and  secured 
from  space,  strength,  boldness  of  treat- 
ment, the  effects  which  richly  carven 
capitals,  delicately  and  intricately  fash- 
ioned columns,  and  profusion  of  orna- 
mentation put  within  the  reach  of  the 
masters  of  the  Gothic  form  in  France. 

There  is  no  flowering  of  stone  in  Lii- 
beck, but  there  is  structural  beauty  of  a 
very  noble  kind.  Great  impressiveness 
is  secured  by  vast  wall  spaces,  broken 
by  molding  stones  and  by  a  noble 
handling  of  vaulted  ceilings.  The  very 
difhculties  presented  by  the  material 
bore  fmit  in  the  strength,  dignity,  and 
elevation  of  massive  stmcture  and  the 
space  and  reach  of  great  halls.  The 
spires  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  other 
churches  are  carried  to  a  great  height 
in  simple  lines  which  reveal  the  audacity 
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of  true  builders.  They  rise  in  a  long 
line  across  the  ellipte  which  the  city 
forms,  and  are  mysteriously  suggest- 
ive, by  their  bareness,  their  height,  and 
their  sharp  definition  of  line,  of  an  age 
when  builders  could  be  courageous  to 
the  point  of  rashness  without  passing 
over  into  eccentricity  or  sensationalism. 
Within  the  walls  of  these  old  churches 
the  patient  genius  and  working  piety  of 
the  Middle  Age  expressed  itself  in  the 
most  delicate  and  intricate  carving,  rich 
in  design  and  in  texture ;  altars,  screens, 
organs,  and  monuments  bear  witness  to 
the  lavish  devotion  of  a  time  when 

"  Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part, 
For  the  Gods  see  everywhere." 

The  Rathaus,  which  stands  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  market-place,  is  really  two 
buildings  joined  at  right  angles  to  one 
another ;  it  illustrates  the  happiest  mo- 
ment in  Gothic  brick  building,  and  is  an 
example  of  the  effect  of  two  colors  of  the 
same  materials  handled  with  genius  and 
skill.  The  outer  staircase,  of  later  con- 
struction, is  rich  in  design  and  striking 
in  delicacy  and  profusion  of  detail.  The 
wealth  of  ornamentation  on  the  carven 
doors  and  inlaid  walls  of  the  Kriegsstube, 
or  War  Chamber,  recalls  the  old  feeling 
for  the  dignity  and  splendor  of  civic  life 
which  we  are  happily  beginning  to  re- 
cover once  more. 

The  medisval  atmosphere  is  to  be 
found,  however,  quite  as  much  in  the 
streets  as  in  the  churches ;  indeed,  it 
was  in  th»»  streets  that  the  Middle  Age 
town  largely  lived.  So  close  together 
were  the  homes  of  the  burghers  in  those 
picturesque  but  unwholesome  days,  and 
so  narrow  the  streets,  that  to  look  out  of 
a  window  or  open  a  door  was  to  come 
face  to  face  w  th  one's  neighbors.  This 
old-time  intimacy  is  humorously  brought 
out  in  "The  Meistersinger,"  which  is 
not  only  the  greatest  of  Wagner's  operas 
in  construction,  but  a  document  of  high 
value  as  an  interpretation  of  the  Middle 
Age  p)oint  of  view  and  habit  of  life. 
The  irresistible  serenade  of  Beckmesser 
sets  the  whole  neighborhood  by  the  ears, 
and  the  town  becomes  one  house,  with 
many  rooms.  The  crowds  that  throng 
the  narrow  streets  on  summer  nights,  and 
make  an  old  town  hum  with  the  murmur 


of  innumerable  voices,  bring  back  the 
Middle  Age  as  perhaps  no  other  survival 
does. 

There  are  streets  in  Liibeck  in  which 
every  house  apparently  dates  back  to 
the  time  when  the  Gothic  style  domi- 
nated the  town,  and  was  worked  out  as 
freely  and  courageously  in  domestic  as 
in  religious  and  civic  architecture.  Less 
vividly  picturesque  than  the  Renaissance, 
the  Gothic  lines  of  the  gables  present 
strikingly  harmonious  and  effective  vis- 
tas as  one  looks  down  an  old  street  run- 
ning, perhaps,  entirely  across  the  city, 
the  g^ray  towers  rising  above  it  and  bring- 
ing back  another  characteristic  of  the 
Middle  Age — ^the  intimacy  of  the  church 
and  the  home,  the  unbroken  tissue  of  a 
life  in  which  religion,  society  as  personi- 
fied in  the  city,  domestic  habit,  hiunor, 
amusement,  education,  and  art  had  not 
been  differentiated  and  broken  into 
fragments.  In  many  ways  Liibeck  pen- 
etrates the  imagination  and  enlightens 
while  it  refreshes  with  the  air  of  another 
age,  breathed  from  cloister  and  home 
and  nobly  carven  front  of  the  places 
where  authority  dwelt  in  the  person  of 
richly  dressed  Burgomasters. 

Five  hours  or  more  to  the  south,  in 
the  fertile  plain  in  which  Hanover  still 
keeps  her  old-fashioned  charm  in  beauti- 
ful AU^e  and  many-fountained  garden, 
lies  Hildesheim,  the  home  of  the  early 
German  Renaissance,  and  so  full  of  joy 
to  the  eye  and  imagination  in  audacity 
of  color  and  quaintness  of  timbered  house 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
records  of  a  past  so  unlike  our  own  age 
that  the  very  sight  of  its  quaint  beauty 
is  a  feast.  A  city  of  great  commercial 
importance,  as  have  been  nearly  all 
centers  of  art  activity,  Hildesheim  was 
fortunate  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago 
in  the  leadership  of  one  of  those  great 
bishops  who  have  left  the  record  of 
their  large  human  statesmanship  in  so 
many  communities  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  Bishop  Bemward  combined 
the  piety  of  the  Middle  Age  with  the 
passion  for  knowledge  and  beauty  which 
was  the  soul  of  the  Renaissance.  Like 
the  great  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom 
Oxford  owes  so  much,  this  German  eccle- 
siastic was  a  bom  builder ;  a  man  with 
the  passion  for  putting  his  ideals  of  life 
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into  solid  structure.  His  spirit  was  felt 
not  only  by  architects  but  by  carvers  of 
stone  and  bronze ;  and  coliunns,  chalices, 
candelabra,  and  cathedral  doors  are  rec- 
ords of  his  inspiring  taste  ^nd  fostering 
care.  It  was  due  to  him,  and  to  the 
men  who  continued  the  tradition  of  his 
authority  in  art  as  well  as  in  religion,  that 
Hildesheim  became  a  place  of  intense 
artistic  activity  and  contains  some  of 
the  most  significant  and  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  Romanesque  and  Renaissance 
aichitecture  in  Germany. 

At  the  first  glance  there  is  nothing 
striking  in  Hildesheim  as  one  sees  it 
from  a  modem  station,  with  a  tram  wait- 
ing outside  which  runs  to  Hanover  at 
intervals  of  twenty  minutes.  But  the 
visitor  soon  finds  that  this  appearance 
of  modem  German  prosperity,  which  so 
many  towns  wear,  is  only  a  mask,  and 
that  a  veritable  survival  of  the  older 
time  awaits  him  at  the  end  of  a  short 
walk  or  drive.  Let  him  close  his  eyes  if 
he  can  and  go  straight  to  the  Dom  or 
Cathedral,  that  he  may  see  the  two  great 


phases  of  architecture  in  the  town  in  the 
order  of  time.  Unlike  most  German 
cathedrals,  this  venerable  church  is  shel- 
tered by  a  close  of  English  greenness  and 
ripeness.  Built  in  the  Romanesque  style 
by  one  of  Bishop  Bem ward's  successors 
not  long  after  his  time,  neither  exterior 
nor  interior  need  detain  one  long,  though 
the  bronze  font,  the  candelabrum,  and 
the  rood  loft  will  repay  study ;  the 
real  center  of  interest  is  the  cloistered 
garden — ^a  small  space,  of  a  heavenly 
quiet,  surrounded  by  late  Romanesque 
arches  so  overgrown  with  vines  that  the 
solid  masonry  seems  but  an  adjunct  of 
nature  in  consecrating  the  place  to  holy 
thoughts  and  a  pious  Ufe.  One  is  quite 
ready  to  believe  that  the  rosebush  which 
climbs  the  wall  to  a  great  height  was 
planted  by  Louis  the  Pious,  and  bore 
roses  five  hundred  years  before  Colum- 
bus set  sail,  and  that  its  flowers  may 
have  been  in  the  helmet  of  some  knight 
as  he  started  on  the  first  Crusade.  In 
that  ancient  garden,  under  the  brooding 
shelter  of  the  Cathedral,  "  silence  and 
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slow  time "  have   kept   company  many 
centuries. 

Leaving  the  Dom  behind  him,  let  the 
visitor  make  his  way  to  the  Altstadter 
Markt  and  find  himself  at  once  in  the 
very  heart  of  medievalism.  The  Rathaus, 
in  the  later  Gothic  style,  much  restored, 
need  not  keep  him  long,  although  its 
fine  hall  and  richly  decorated  rooms 
amply  repay  a  visit.  It  is  the  square 
itself,  however,  which  delights  the  eye 
and  gives  one  the  feeling  that  he  has  at 
last  really  overtaken  the  Middle  Age 
and  become  part  of  it.  Whichever  way 
one  looks  across  the  broad  paved  space, 
with  the  old  fountain  erected  in  1 540,  to 
which  pitchers  have  been  carried  at  night- 
fall and  about  which  the  gossip  of  a  small 
community  has  flowed  for  centuries,  one 
sees  the  monuments  of  the  mediaeval 
period.  On  his  left  is  the  Templer-Haus, 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  in  the  fourteenth 
centurj',  with  round  turrets  and  a  beau- 
tiful oriel  window;  and  the  Wedekind 
House,  with  its  elaborately  carved  front. 
Across   the   square   and   dominating  it 


stands  what  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
timber  house  in  Germany,  the  Knochen- 
hauer-Amthaus,  an  ancient  guild-house 
of  the  butchers.  In  the  carven  and 
painted  front  of  this  venerable  home  of 
one  of  the  oldest  trade  organizations  one 
feels  himself  face  to  face  with  the  old 
burgher  taste  and  life  ;  its  naive  simplic- 
ity, its  childlike  joy  in  color,  its  compan- 
ionableness,  its  homely  satisfaction  with 
itself.  It  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
the  burgher  feeling  and  sentiment  which 
so  deeply  influenced  homely,  domestic, 
homespun  Germany  for  centuries.  As 
one  studies  it  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  market-place,  and  looks  into  its 
courtyard  through  the  arched  way  which 
pierces  the  lower  story,  and  notes  its  great 
height,  the  projection  of  one  low  story 
above  another,  supporting  a  quaintly 
carven  steep  roof  of  red  tiles,  its  rich 
coloring  of  red  and  brown  and  gray, 
its  small  and  many-paned  windows,  he 
expects  to  see  the  portly  burgomaster 
emerge  from  the  Rathaus  in  chain  and 
robe  and  walk  sedately  across  the  square. 
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But  when  one  has  seen  the  Dom,  the  witnesses  in  splendid  or  humble  guise  of 
Rathaus,  the  Alstadter  Markt,  he  is  only  an  age  when  art  was  the  endowment,  not 
on  the  threshold  of  mediaeval  Hildes-  only  of  the  master,  but,  in  his  d^nree,  of 
heim  ;  for  the  modem  town  is  but  a  the  craftsman,  and  beauty  was  as  much 
mask  for  the  old  town  which  hides  the  possession  of  the  burgher  as  of  the 
behind  it.  Let  him  take  any  street  that  prince.  The  delight  of  it  to  the  eye ; 
leads  from  the  market-place,  and  in  a  the  restfuhiess  of  it  to  the  spirit  in  its 
moment  he  is  in  another  age.  He  may  answer  to  instincts  often  denied  for  long 
wander  without  plan  or  guide,  and  periods  of  time  but  never  extirpated; 
everywhere  he  will  find  himself  face  to  the  exhilaration  of  the  imagination  which 
face  with  a  form  of  life  which  belongs  issues  from  it ;  the  reinforced  conviction 
to  a  remote  past.  The  narrow  passage-  that  life  is  fulfilled  only  when  utility  is 
ways  into  which  the  sun  hardly  pene-  one  with  beauty,  and  toil  is  lifted  above 
tratesat  noonday;  the  overhanging  houses  drudgery — these  are  the  priceless  be- 
with  carven  fronts  full  of  old-time  humor,  quest  of  the  past  to  the  present.  For 
religion,  poetry,  gay  with  color  or  richly  when  the  past  holds  and  conveys  some- 
gilded  ;  the  windows,  small,  diamonded,  thing  which  has  been  lost  for  a  time, 
rising  tier  above  tier — all  these  are  the  memory  becomes  prophecy. 

Hippolytus' 

MaxpaK  8e  Aciircis  paSioK  o/uXiav 
By  Mabel  Earle 

Long  have  I  known  thee.  Life  of  steep  and  scaur, 
Dwelt  in  thy  haunts,  and  bent  adoring  knee; 

Now  to  my  doom  I  go,  alone,  afar. 
Thou  to  thy  glory.     It  is  naught  to  thee. 

Lightly  thou  lettest  go  our  tale  of  days 

Lived  heart  to  heart  beneath  fierce  storm  and  sun; 

The  light  leaves  flickering  down  thy  forest  ways 
Laughed  while  we  lived  them ;  and  the  tale  is  done. 

Thy  yellow  autumn  woodlands  held  me  dear; 

Thy  crags  and  clouds  had  words  for  roe  they  gave 
Unto  none  other.     Ah,  but  year  by  year 

They  shall  speak  on,  when  I  am  in  my  grave  1 

I  was  thy  priest  by  mountain  tarns  and  streams 
Where  green  depths  murmuring  mirrored  back  my  face. 

And  sunlit  shallows  flashed  my  wildest  dreams ; 
Yet  shall  I  pass,  and  these  shall  keep  thy  grace. 

Thy  gfreen  moss  held  my  footprints  for  a  day; 

Thy  pines  gave  answer  for  an  hour  to  me: 
These  shall  abide  with  thee ;  I  go  my  way 

Unto  the  shadow.     It  is  naught  to  thee. 

Yet  as  the  ferns  beneath  thy  mountain  sky 
Spring  from  the  mold  that  blossomed  long  ago, 

Thy  life  shall  live  upon  my  love  gone  by, 
And  I  with  thee  shall  walk  immortal  so. 

■  Hippolytus,  having  devoted  his  life  to  woodland  pursuits  and  the  worship  of  the  virgin  goddess  Artanis.  is 
stricken  b^  the  vengeance  of  Aphrodite.  As  he  lies  dying,  in  the  dosing  scenes  of  EuSripides's  play.  Artenui 
enters  to  bid  him  farewell.  She  passes  on,  divinely  radiant  and  distant :  while  Hippolytus's  last  err  of  ioviag 
reproach.  "  l.iehth  Ihou  Itavest  our  long  fellinrsliip,"  suggests  the  world-old  grief  of  the  nature-low  partiat 
from  what  is  dearest  to  him.  In  one  sense,  the  Beauty  of  the  World  lives  on,  untouched  by  human  deatii  or 
loss ;  in  another,  the  power  of  Nature  over  human  hearts  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  lore  of  antoM  gener- 
ations who  have  gone  out  beyond  the  visible  world,  handing  down  their  awe  and  delight  to  the  races  soccccdiaf. 
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^  Musical  Poet  of  Childhood 

Engelbert  Humperdincky  the 
Composer  of  ^^  Hansel  and  GreteH 

By    JValter  Farwell 


T  is  a  pleasure  indeed, 
in  this  epoch  of  musi- 
cal storm  and  stress, 
to  bear  testimony  to 
a  soul  of  exceptional 
though  not  abnormal 
development,  devot- 
ing itself  to  the  ex- 
pression of  clear  and  simple  beauty. 
The  joyous  and  peaceful  environment 
of  the  Rhineland  may  account  for  much 
in  the  development  of  the  art  of  Engel- 
bert Humperdinck,  but  we  must  seek 
beyond  this  if  we  would  explain  the 
appearance  of  "  Hansel  and  Gretel  "  in 
the  midst  of  the  modem  musical  world. 
That  Humperdinck  assisted  in  the  prep- 
aration  of  the  first   Bayreuth   festival, 


that  he  was  trained  in  the  school  of 
Richard  Wagner,  explains  more,  but  if 
he  has  done  what  he  has  because  of 
Wagner,  it  may  be  asserted  with  equal 
truth  that  he  has  also  done  what  he  has 
in  spite  of  the  Bayreuth  master.  For 
Richard  Wagner's  superlatively  intense 
personality  swallowed  up  and  obliterated 
that  of  most  of  his  co-workers,  and  it 
must  be  recc^ized  that  Humperdinck 
is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  issued 
from  the  Wagnerian  storm-center  with 
personalities  of  their  own  left  to  show 
for  it.  This  unusual  distinction  impels  us 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  ideals  of 
the  man  who  has  achieved  it.  The  allur- 
ing maelstrom  of  undeveloped  possibili- 
ties set  whirling  by  Wagner  proved  the 
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very  destruction  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  greater  the  richness  and 
variety  of  technical  resource,  the  greater 
must  be  the  nature  of  the  artist,  the 
more  simple,  strong,  wise,  and  clear  of 
vision  he  must  be,  if  he  is  not  to  fail 
into  the  fatal  error  of  attempting  to  real- 
ize all  possibilities  at  once  in  his  design. 
The  plan  should  determine  the  means, 
and  the  clearer  and  more  definite  the 
plan,  the  more  purposeful  and  controlled 
will  be  the  employment  of  the  means. 
But  the  modem  musical  scheme,  coupled 
with  the  vague  and  questioning  aspect 
of  much  of  modem  thought,  presents  to 
the  music-builder  a  maximum  of  means 
together  with  a  minimum  of  plan ;  the 
composer  since  Wagner  confronts  a  lim- 
itless and  dizzying  array  of  new  techni- 
cal possibilities,  with  only  the  still,  small 
voice,  often  very  still  and  very  small,  to 
tell  him  what  worthy  thing  to  do  with 
the  new-gained  wealA.  Wagner  devel- 
oped this  infinity  of  means  simply  because 
he  needed  it  in  the  carrj-ing  out  of  so 
large  a  plan.  But  later  men  with  lesser 
vision  and  plans  more  vague,  not  having 
the  sharp  outlines  to  direct  vrith  purpose 
and  authentic  individuality  their  stmc- 
tural  labors,  have  fallen  into  enslavement 
by  those  very  means  which  a  master 
spirit  would  have  commanded  to  his 
definite  purpose.  The  result  in  the 
more  immediate  post-Wagnerian  music 
was  that  if  a  composer  escaped  the  ac- 
tual Wagnerian  idiom  itself,  he  ended  by 
wandering  aimlessly  through  a  maze  of 
keys  and  motives,  in  which  he  could  not 
perceive  the  difference  between  liberty 
and  license. 

One  thing  alone  has  brought  each  com- 
poser in  his  turn  out  of  this  Eg>-pt  into 
the  promised  land  of  art,  wherever  he 
has  attained  to  an  appreciable  redemp- 
tion— namely,  clarity  and  definiteness  of 
individual  purpwse.  And  since  artistic 
purpose  results  from  a  conception  in  the 
artist's  mind,  the  tme  artist  is  the  one 
who,  while  at  work,  sees  and  shapes 
nothing  but  his  own  conception. 

Humperdinck,  being  a  reflective  man, 
probably  perceived  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  the  Wagnerian  movement  the  chaos 
which  was  to  result  from  the  invasion  of 
the  lowlands  of  contemporary  musical 
thought  by  the  rising  sea  of  Wagnerian 


possibilities.  He  therefore  betook  him- 
self to  higher  ground,  and  from  the 
vantage-point  of  the  popular  legend,  as 
Wagner  from  the  myth,  was  enabled  to 
produce  an  art  not  dictated  by  dehuman- 
izing techniv.al  impulse  or  mere  emotional 
or  intellectual  extravagance.  Beautiful 
and  enduring  a  thing  as  is  the  le^nd, 
and  quite  safe  to  stand  upon,  still  this 
alone  would  not  have  sufficed  in  Hum- 
perdinck's  case,  had  he  not  bad  a  nature 
capable  of  remaining  tme  to  itself,  and 
of  retaining  only  as  much  of  the  Wag- 
nerian equipment  as  could  be  applied 
with  artistic  truth  to  the  carrying  out  of 
his  conception.  He  wisely  retained  the 
newly  developed  capacities  of  harmony 
and  orchestration,  and  took  with  him  a 
practical  stage  technic,  as  the  result  of 
his  labors  at  Bayreuth.  But  it  must 
stand  particularly  to  his  credit  that  he 
had  the  strength  to  resist,  as  the  basis  of 
his  musical  structure,  the  leitmotif,  a 
weapon  which  Wagner  fashioned  to  his 
own  especial  artistic  need,  and  which  has 
worked  frightful  havoc  ever  since  at  the 
hands  of  composers  who  were  never  des- 
tined to  sing  the  "  continuous  melody." 
Here  ag^n  Hump>erdinck  showed  his 
humanity  and  wisdom  in  replacing  the 
avoided  leitmotif,  not  with  vag^e  and 
technically  interesting  tonal  wanderings, 
but  with  folk-song,  or  with  simple  mel- 
ody of  the  folk-song  tj-pe. 

Thus  in  "  Hansel  and  Gretel  "  came  to 
birth  an  opera  possessing  qualities  of 
distinction  which  g^ve  it  an  immediate 
and  world-wide  reputation,  and  a  place 
apparently  as  ptermanent  and  as  frequent 
in  the  German  repertory  as  "  Faust "  in 
the  Parisian. 

But  for  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  charm 
of  the  work  and  of  its  direct  appeal  to 
the  sympathies  we  must  look,  not  to 
artistic  principles,  but  to  the  spirit  ot  the 
man  who  conceived  it  Like  most,  if  not  all 
things  worth  while, "  Hansel  and  Gretel " 
was  not  planned  for  the  sake  either  of 
fame  or  wealth,  being  written,  or  at  least 
begun,  for  the  children  of  Humperdinck's 
sister,  Frau  Wette,  the  author  of  the 
poem.  Its  sudden  leap  to  fame  surprised 
no  one  so  much  as  the  composer,  who 
without  doubt  was  wholly  unaware  that 
the  quality  of  bis  sincerity  and  simplicity 
was  of  the  nature  of  genius.     It  is  doubt- 
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ful  if  Humperdinck  gave  much  thought 
to  the  artistic  principles  involved  in  this 
first  important  work ;  having  his  concep- 
tion, he  went  straight  toward  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  Avithout  haste,  with  the  patient 
application  of  the  German  mind,  but, 
above  all,  with  the  preservation  of  that 
element  of  the  child  nature  all  too  rare 
in  maturity,  the  world  over,  but  which 
after  all  is  perhaps  the  determining  factor 
in  heaven's  gain  or  lossu  '.  titanperdinck 
had  taught  at  the  University  of  Barce- 
lona and  at  the  Conservatory  at  Frankfort, 
but  during  the  composition  of  "  Hansel 
and  Gretel "  was  living  in  a  small  village 
on  the  Rhine,  where  he  was  engaged  to 
Fraulein  Taxer,  now  his  wife.  To  her 
he  played,  each  evening,  as  much  as  he 
had  composed  during  the  day.  A  maid 
of  the  Fraulein  once  condoled  with  her 
over  this,  explaining  that  her  fiancd,  a 
baker,  when  he  called  evenings,  would 
do  nothing  but  bake  bread  for  her.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  all  Humper- 
dinck's  earlier  compositions  were  burned 
up  in  a  fire  in  the  attic  of  his  father's 
house — "  a  good  thing,"  he  said. 

Humperdinck's  subsequent  life  at 
Boppard  on  the  Rhine  reflected  much  of 
the  disposition  and  temperament  of  the 
man.  There  he  had  a  villa  of  ample 
proportions,  overlooking  a  long  sweep  of 
the  Rhine  from  a  little  distance  up  the 
hillside.  The  household,  a  busy  and 
most  hospitable  one,  consisted  of  the 
composer,  his  wife  and  three  children, 
his  wife's  sister,  and  the  servants. 
Humperdinck  interested  himself  actively 
in  his  extensive  gardens,  which  bore  an 
abundance  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, and  he  looked  frequently  after 
the  welfare  of  the  household  animals — 
pigeons,  chickens,  rabbits,  cats,  a  Iamb, 
and  the  little  dog  Loki.  The  latter,  Hum- 
perdinck said,  when  questioned  as  to  his 
breed,  was  "  ein  Feuerhund."  There  is 
a  constant  overflow  of  quiet  humor  in 
Humperdinck's  conversation ;  his  spirit 
within  is  always  at  play;  but  he  is  a 
silent  man,  and  ordinarily  speaks  but 
little.  In  appearance  he  is  a  rather 
large  man,  above  the  ordinary  weight, 
wi^  brown  hair  and  beard,  and  a  clear 
and  kindly  eye.  Though  slow  in  motion, 
he  is  quick  in  thought.  In  his  walks 
through  the  woods  or  the  quaint  little 


village,  in  the  Boppard  days,  he  would 
observe  many  things  minutely,  appar- 
ently taking  the  same  unalloyed  pleasure 
in  this  that  a  child  would  with  its  first 
freedom  to  roam  and  look  about  at  will. 
Despite  his  silence,  Humperdinck  is  a 
linguist  of  unusual  attainments,  speaking, 
besides  his  native  tongue,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  possibly  some  Russian,  as  it  is 
unlikely  that  he  would  let  slip  his  oppor- 
tunities while  in  Russia,  and  some  English. 

Humperdinck  finished  "  Die  Koenigs- 
kinder "  at  Boppard,  and  composed  the 
"  Moorish  Rhapsody  '  there.  His  work- 
room was  in  the  second  story  of  the  villa ; 
there,  by  a  large  window  overlooking  the 
Rhine,  he  had  a  desk  arranged  by  which 
he  could  stand  while  at  work.  His  wife 
had  a  seat  in  the  window,  and  was  usu- 
ally with  him  while  he  worked,  and  the 
piano  was  near  by.  Evenings  Humper- 
dinck was  one  of  the  family  group,  read- 
ing, smoking  a  long  pipe  that  reached 
to  the  floor,  and  occasionally  joining  in 
the  conversation,  especially  when  an 
opportunity  for  a  subtle  touch  of  humor 
paved  the  way.  Upon  other  evenings, 
when  a  fit  of  work  was  on  him,  he  would 
remain  closeted  in  his  study.  In  social 
intercourse  friendliness,  good  will,  sim- 
plicity, mark  Humperdinck's  character. 
He  is  utterly  unassuming  and  without 
self-consciousness.  No  reflections  upon 
his  fame  interrupt  the  simple  joys  of  his 
daily  life.  He  is  devoted  to  his  chil- 
dren— Wolfram,  Edith,  and  Irmgard — 
and,  while  seriously  ill  in  Berlin,  caused 
himself  to  be  taken  to  Boppard  that  the 
children's  Christmas  day  might  be  lack- 
ing in  none  of  the  anticipated  festivities. 
Geometry,  of  which  he  is  very  fond,  and 
new  inventions,  are  among  his  extra- 
musical  interests.  He  gets  and  tries 
every  available  new  invention  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  management  of  the 
household,  and  takes  pleasure  in  master- 
ing their  mechanism  and  principles. 

Humperdinck  lives  at  present  at 
Grunewald,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  where 
he  is  a  near  neighbor  of  Richard  Strauss 
— the  chanter  of  simple  perfect  joys 
dwelling  beside  the  singer  of  the  unat- 
tainable. A  bringer  of  joy  and  peace 
is  Humperdinck,  and  in  this  troublous 
musical  epoch  it  is  little  wonder  that  the 
world  has  given  him  a  glad  welcome. 
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HIS   IDEAL    OF   THE   WORLD   MISSION 
OF   THE    GERMAN   EMPIRE 
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HE  German  Em- 
peror is  unques- 
tionably the  fore- 
most statesman 
and  roost  skilled 
diplomat  of  the 
contemporary  pe- 
riod. In  his  ca- 
pacity as  King  of 
Prussia  he  rules 
absolutely  over  a  monarchy  of  thirty-five 
million  inhabitants.  Owing  to  his  pas- 
sion for  govenmient  and  his  determina- 
tion personally  to  control  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  every  branch  of  national 
administration,  he  is  his  own  Prime 
Minister,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  Minister  of  War,  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works,  Minister  of  Trade, 
and  Minister  of  Education  and  Public 
Worship — all  centered  in  one  person. 

The  nominal  Ministers  who  hold  these 
positions  are  mere  puppets  in  the  hands 
of  their  King,  who  is  responsible  for  every 
movement  which  they  make.  In  his 
capacity  as  German  Emperor  he  controls 
the  destinies  of  four  Kingdoms,  sixGrand 
Duchies,  five  Duchies,  and  eight  Princi- 
palities, which  comprise  the  Federal 
Empire,  inasmuch  as  the  Kaiser  can 
declare  war  and  make  peace,  conclude 
alliances  and  treaties  with  foreign 
States,  summon,  open,  adjourn,  and 
close  the  Imperial  Legislature,  and  holds 
the  supreme  command  of  the  entire 
German  army  and  German  navy. 

The  Kaiser  personally  controls  the 
relations  between  Germany  and  other 
countries,  directs  the  entire  foreign  and 
colonial,  military  and  naval  policies  of 
Germany,  and  consequently  holds  the 
peace  of  the  world  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand.  The  Emperor  William  inherited 
this  gigantic  task  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  ;  and  seventeen  years  of  practical 


experience  have  enabled  him  to  become, 
in  the  prime  of  his  life,  an  expert  in  the 
government  of  men  and  in  the  control  of 
Imperial  destinies. 

He  is  equipped  with  a  marvelous 
accumulation  of  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  on  all  subjects  connected 
with  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
human  race.  AH  his  life  William  II. 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  an  untir- 
ing student  of  all  subjects.  He  is  versed 
in  many  branches  of  science ;  in  art  and 
literature,  as  well  as  in  law,  philosophy, 
and  political  economy,  and  he  has  some 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  industrial 
and  commercial  interests  of  a  modem 
country. 

It  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Kaiser  is  a  man  of  exceptional  per- 
sonal attainments  and  of  encyclopaedic 
knowledge,  in  estimating  the  influence 
which  he  has  exercised  and  will  continue 
to  exercise  in  the  future  on  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Since  his  accession  to  the  throne 
seventeen  years  ago  the  German  Emperor 
has  been  uninterruptedly  pursuing  the 
realization  of  one  single  aim — namely, 
the  elevation  of  Germany  to  the  position 
of  supreme  p)olitical  power  in  the  world. 
This  ambition  is  based  on  the  Kaiser's 
absolute  personal  conviction  that  the 
Germans  are  destined  by  God  Almighty 
to  uphold  the  Christian  religion  and 
Christian  morality  on  earth. 

This  idea  of  the  "  special  mission  "  of 
the  German  race  has  been  expressed 
ag^in  and  again  in  the  Kaiser's  public 
speeches.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since 
the  Emperor,  in  a  remarkable  public 
utterance  at  Wilhelmshaven,  referred  to 
Germans  as  "  the  salt  of  the  earth."  To 
do  him  justice,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  Kaiser's  belief  in  the  destiny  of  the 
German  nation  is  not  based  on  sordid 
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considerations  of  mere  political  ambition 
or  ag^andizement  for  the  Hohenzollem 
dynasty,  but  rather  on  the  religions  con- 
viction that  the  Germans  have  been 
really  marked  out  by  divine  selection  as 
the  instruments  of  God's  will  on  earth. 

He  has  therefore  pmrsued  his  task  of 
increasing  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
German  Empire,  not  only  with  the  zeal 
inspired  by  personal  ambition  and  patri- 
otic enthusiasm,  but  also  with  that  almost 
fanatical  fervor  which  can  be  produced 
only  by  unshakable  religious  faith. 

Notwithstanding  his  idealistic  tenden- 
cies and  his  somewhat  fantastic  theories 
of  history  and  religion,  the  German 
Emp)eror  is  in  many  ways  an  intensely 
modem  man.  He  combines  in  his  per- 
son the  most  striking  contrasts.  He  is 
as  progressive  in  some  respects  as  he  is 
reactionary  in  others.  Some  of  his  ideas 
are  mediaeval;  others  belong  to  the 
twenty-first  century.  Sometimes  he  is  a 
despot,  and  at  other  times  a  democrat 
No  monarch  exacts  more  personal  sub- 
servience from  his  environment,  and  no 
monarch  is  so  free  and  unrestrained  in 
personal  intercourse. 

It  is  thus  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
other  contradictions  of  his  character  that 
the  Kaiser  should  be  simultaneously  a 
dreamer  of  political  dreams  and  a  hard- 
beaded,  common-sense,  practical  man  of 
business.  There  is  no  living  monarch 
who  has  a  more  adequate  conception  of 
the  part  which  commerce  plays  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  than  William  II. 

Notwithstanding  his  military  tenden- 
cies and  his  faith  in  his  vast  army,  so 
often  publicly  expressed,  the  Kaiser  is 
fully  aware  that  the  prosperity  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  is  based,  not  on  the  strength 
of  armaments,  but  on  the  development  of 
industry  and  commerce.  The  Kaiser's 
appreciation  of  trade  was  probably  in- 
herited from  his  practical  English  mother, 
to  whose  influence  he  owes  much  of  his 
success  in  life. 

The  EmiJeror's  personal  intercourse 
with  the  great  merchant  princes  of  Ger- 
many has  naturally  strengthened  and 
extended  his  belief  in  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  commerce.  The  late  Herr 
Krupp,  the  owner  of  the  most  colossal 
industrial  undertaking  in  the  world,  was 
the  Kaiser's  most  intimate  friend. 


Herr  Ballin,  the  Managing  Director  of 
the  Hamburg- American  Steamship  Com- 
pany; Herr  Wi^^d,  the  Managii^  Di- 
rector of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steam- 
ship Company  ;  Herr  Bleichroeder.  the 
great  banker;  Herr  James  Simon,  the 
great  merchant,  and  other  leading  manu- 
facturers and  men  of  business,  are  now 
included  in  the  circle  of  the  Kaiser's 
intimate  friends.  Thanks  to  this  inter- 
course, the  German  Emperor  has  acquired 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  all  branches  of  industry 
and  commerce. 

He  is  acquainted  with  die  details  of 
import  and  export  trade,  of  minit^  and 
manufactures,  of  ship-building  and  Stoc^ 
Exchange  transactions.  The  acquisition 
of  this  knowledge  has  persuaded  the 
Kaiser  that  the  world-supremacy  of  Ger- 
many must  be  based  primarily  on  die 
world-supremacy  of  German  commerce. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  development 
of  German  trade  and  the  creation  of  ne« 
markets  for  German  products  wiU  do 
more  to  build  up  the  power  of  Germany 
than  the  acquisition  of  new  territories 
and  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  Empire. 

This  was  evident  in  the  recent  Moroc- 
can crisis,  when  Germany  took  eneiigetic 
action,  not  to  secure  a  portion  of  Mo- 
roccan territory,  but  to  maintain  the 
principle  of  the  "  open  door "  and  an 
equality  of  commercial  opportunities  for 
all  nations,  in  opposition  to  the  efforts 
of  the  French  to  monopolize  the  trade 
and  industry  of  Northwest  Africa. 

As  soon  as  France  conceded  the  right 
of  Germany  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of 
the  commercial  spoils  of  Morocco,  the 
serious  political  crisis  which  at  one 
period  menaced  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  speedily  terminated,  and  France  vaA 
Germany  are  now  cooperating  in  the 
restoration  of  order  which  will  enable 
business  enterprise  to  be  initiated  in  the 
Moorish  Empire. 

One  im()ortant  result  of  the  Kaiser's 
comprehension  of  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  commercial  prosperity  is  his  rec^ 
ognition  of  the  fact  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Elmpire.  The  Kaiser  believes  that  notb- 
ing  but  the  maintenance  of  peace  will 
enable  Germany  to  attain  that  conunetcia! 
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SUCCESS  which  is  essential  to  gain  a  pre- 
doiminant  position  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  He  recognizes,  too,  that  a  war 
would  do  more  to  retard  national  devel- 
opment and  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire 
than  any  other  disaster  which  could 
overtake  the  country. 

The  Kaiser  is,  therefore,  above  every- 
thing an  adherent  of  peace.  One  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  his  entire  method 
of  government  has  been  to  prevent  war. 
His  wonderful  enthusia.sm  for  the  anny, 
his  zeal  in  the  construction  of  a  big  navy, 
are  due  simply  to  the  desire  to  utilize 
Germany's  immense  armaments  as  a  guar- 
antee of  peace.  He  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  danger  of  war  to  Germany  de- 
creases in  proporti<m  to  the  power  and 
efficiency  of  the  German  army  and  navy. 


No  Power  or  combination  of  Po»"tr> 
is  likely  to  attack  Germany  so  long  i< 
the  German  army  remains  the  most 
potent  military  organization  in  the  world 
The  Kaiser's  "  militarism,"  which  ba> 
often  been  erroneously  described  t- 
aggressive  and  almost  barbarous  ir 
character,  is  really  due  to  his  jjassionitf 
desire  that  his  reign  shall  not  be  marm! 
by  a  war. 

The  fact  is  fully  recognized  inGermarn 
that  combination  is  the  keynote  of  ^ 
velopment  in  international  as  well  a> 
in  internal,  industrial,  and  commerr- 
enterprise.  The  formidable  character 
of  American,  English,  and  Japanese  can 
petition  in  the  markets  of  the  world  >> 
fully  understood,  and  German  ecom* 
mists    are   untiring   in    their  efforts  t> 
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elaborate  practical  and  workable  schemes 
of  commercial  conquest. 

German  economists,  by  the  way,  an- 
ticipate that  a  number  of  huge  interna- 
tional combinations  will  compete  for  the 
trade  supremacy  of  the  world  within  a 
measurable  future.  The  British  Empire 
is  expected  to  form  one  customs  and 
commercial  union  ;  the  Russian  Empire, 
extending  from  the  eastern  border  of 
Germany  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  together 
with  regfions  of  Central  Asia,  forms  an- 
other commercial  unit ;  America  is  a 
third ;  and  Japan,  which  will  inevitably 
carry  out  the  commercial  conquest  of 
China  within  the  next  decade,  will  per- 
haps become  the  most  formidable  of 
these  groups. 

In  comparison  with  these  huge  inter- 


national combinations,  Germany  would 
be  a  relatively  insignificant  industrial 
and  commercial  factor,  so  that  fresh 
markets  for  German  products  and  fresh 
opportunities  for  German  enterprise  will 
have  to  be  found  in  good  time,  unless 
the  Empire  is  willing  to  submit  to  crush- 
ing defeat  by  its  competitors.  The 
immediate  object  of  Germany,  therefore, 
is  to  obtain  fresh  and  favorable  markets 
for  German  manufactures  and  to  pre- 
vent other  great  commercial  powers  from 
attaining  commercial  predominance  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  there  are 
still  vast  opportunities  for  business  en- 
terprise. The  Kaiser,  in  his  own  mind, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
countries  of  South  America  and  Asia 
Minor  are  those  in  which  the  greatest 
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opportunities  for  commercial  enterprise 
offer  themselves  to  energetic  pioneers  of 
trade. 

It  is  now  recognized  t^at  China,  whose 
commercial  spoils  Germany  hoped  to 
share,  is  probably  destined  to  become 
little  more  than  a  dependency  of  Japan  ; 
and  the  Kaiser  has  declared  in  a  semi- 
public  utterance  that  he  fully  expects 
Japan  to  close  the  "  open  door "  in 
China.  The  remainder  of  Asia  is  prac- 
tically already  divided  between  Russia 
and  England. 

There  are  comparatively  small  oppor- 
tunities for  commercial  enterprise  in 
Africa.  England  already  possesses  almost 
everything  worth  having,  and  France 
has  taken  the  remainder.  The  German 
colonies  in  East  and  Southwest  Africa, 
vast  as  they  are  in  territorial  area,  are  in 
point  of  fact  little  more  than  barren 
deserts  which  yield  no  profit  -to  the 
mother  country,  but  require  instead  the 
expenditure  of  large  sums  of  money  for 
their  maintenance. 

In  South  America,  however,  there  is 
still  an  immense  field  for  extremely 
profitable  enterprise,  and  Germany  is 
determined  to  secure  her  share  of  the 
spoils  in  this  quarter.  It  is  fully  under- 
stood that  the  United  States  of  America 
is  the  most  formidable  competitor  in  the 
exploitation  of  the  countries  of  South 
America ;  and  the  whole  plan  of  Ger- 
many's commercial  campaign  in  South 
America  is  based  on  this  knowledge. 
The  United  States  is  "  the  enemy,"  and 
must  be  defeated  at  all  costs. 

Germany  is  accordingly  endeavoring 
to  attain  commercial  supremacy  in  the 
countries  of  South  America  by  systematic 
enterprise  and  expert  organization. 
These  efforts  are  being  undertaken  nom- 
inally by  private  individuals  or  com- 
panies, but  the  whole  "plan  of  cam- 
paign "  is  being  worked  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Government  and  of 
the  Emperor  himself. 

German  agents  are  spread  broadcast 
through  Brazil  and  the  other  countries 
of  the  South  American  continent  con- 
tinuously to  promote  the  improvement 
and  extension  of  trade  relations  with  the 
German  Empire.  German  steamship 
companies  are  encouraged  by  subven- 
tions to  maintain  a  regular  service  of 


ships  with  all  grades  of  South  American 
ports,  even  if  the  immediate  profits  arc 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  costs  cf  the 
undertaking. 

The  same  process  is  being  carried  out 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  Germany  intends 
to  construct  a  railway  from  the  Bosf^orus 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  to  exploit  the 
commercial  resources  of  the  intervening 
country.  When  the  Kaiser  went  to 
Palestine  seven  years  ago,  he  was  ani- 
mated not  solely  by  a  sentimental  relig- 
ious desire  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  but 
also  by  a  hope  of  increasing  the  prestige 
of  the  German  Empire  in  those  regions 
and  thereby  creating  possibilities  of  casa- 
mercial  expansion. 

The  Emperor  was,  in  fact,  on  this 
occasion  an  Imperial  "  commercial  trav- 
eler," and  it  must  be  conceded  that  he 
was  successful  in  this  capacity.  The 
remarkable  tokens  of  friendship  which 
the  Kaiser  has  accorded  to  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey,  and  the  continual  diplomatic 
support  which  the  German  Government 
has  granted  Turkey  in  her  disputes  and 
differences  with  the  otherGreat  Powers  of 
Europe,  have  been  due  solely  to  a  desire 
to  secure  the  best  commercial  opportuni- 
ties for  Germany  in  the  Sultan's  domin- 
ions. 

These  efforts  to  obtain  spheres  of 
commercial  influence  represent  only  the 
immediate  programme  of  Germany ;  for 
far-reaching  plans  are  being  worked  out 
for  the  future.  Germans  understand 
that  other  g^reat  international  combina- 
tions can  be  fought  only  on  the  same 
basis,  and  consequently  the  Empire  is 
desirous  of  founding  a  "Commercial 
Union "  of  Central  European  States. 
The  "  Zollverein,"  or  Customs  and  Con*- 
mercial  Union,  formed  by  the  Federal 
States  of  the  German  Empire,  offers  an 
excellent  basis  for  the  establishment  of 
a  far  bigger  combination  of  States.  The 
idea  is  that  the  smaller  countries  grouped 
around  Germany  might  be  first  induced 
to  enter  the  German  Customs  and  Com- 
mercial Union,  in  return  for  which  the 
German  Empire  would  guarantee  their 
political  independence  and  undertake 
their  military  defense.  Denmark,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Switzerland  are  re- 
garded as  countries  with  which  such  a 
compact  might  be  concluded  with  advan- 
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tage  to  both  sides.  The  scheme  could 
afterwards  be  extended.  The  neighbor- 
ing Austrian  Empire  is  in  constant 
danger  of  falling  to  pieces,  owing  to  the 
disintegrating  forces  continually  at  work 
in  all  parts  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Austria,  however,  is  the  ally  of  Germany 
in  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  Germany  has 
urgent  political  reasons  for  desiring  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  present 
Hapsburg  dominions.     It    is   therefore 


a  Customs  and  Commeicial  Union  witb 
Germany,  the  smaller  Balkan  coimtries, 
such  as  Riunania,  Bulgaria,  and  Senria, 
could  be  driven  by  tariff  reprisals  to 
join  the  combination.  The  extension  of 
the  ZoUverein  to  Scandinavia  would,  in 
these  circumstances,  be  well  within  the 
range  of  practical  politics.  It  is  prob- 
able that  both  the  Balkan  States  and  the 
two  countries  of  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula will  continuously  feel  the  effects  of 


DR.   VO.N    LUCANl'S 
Chief  oi  the  Emperor's  Civil  Cabinet 

conceivable  that  the  Kaiser  might  one 
day  say  in  effect  to  his  imperial  neighbor 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  "  I  will  guaran- 
tee the  integrity  of  your  dominions,  and 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  against 
revolutionary  forces  within  or  without,  if 
you  agree  to  form  a  Customs  and  Com- 
mercial Union  with  Germany."  It  will  be 
a  short  step  from  Austria-Hungary  to  the 
Balkan  States,  which  are,  from  a  com- 
mercial and  economic  point  of  view, 
practically  dependent  on  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy.    If  Austria-Hungary  were  to  form 


the  crushing  defeat  which  Russia  has 
sustained  in  Asia,  more  especially  as  die 
terms  of  the  new  alliance  between  Eng- 
land and  Japan  practically  exclude  all 
possibility  of  Russian  expansion  on 
the  Asiatic  continent  during  the  next 
half-century.  Russian  eneiigies,  in  con 
sequence  of  being  restricted  in  Asia,  will 
seek  fresh  outlets  in  Europe,  and  the 
pressure  will  undoubtedly  be  felt  both  in 
Scandinavia  and  the  Balkan  countries. 
Orte  of  the  keynotes  of  Russian  policy  is 
to  secure  access  to  the  open  sea ;  vsA 
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both  Scandinavia  and  the  Balkan  States 
offer  opportunities  in  this  direction.  It 
is  therefore  quite  conceivable  that  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  the  Balkan 
States  would  find  it  advantageous  to 
enter  into  some  kind  of  arrangement 
with  Germany,  and  her  ally,  Austria- 
Hungary,  which  would  grant  them  the 
support  of  these  two  great  military 
jKjwers  in  the  event  of  their  being 
marked  out  as  the  proposed  victims  of 


sages  of  encouragement  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  prominent  public  men,  including 
leading  members  of  nearly  all  the  princi- 
pal parties  and  groups  in  the  German 
Imperial  L^slature.  Although  the  Kai- 
ser himself  has  made  no  public  utterance 
on  a  question  which  is  closely  bound  up 
with  many  international  questions  of 
extreme  delicacy,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  thoroughly  approves  of  the  plan  of 
extending  and  increasing  the  influence 


PRINCE  JOHN    HENRY  OF    PLESS 
One  of  the  EmperDr's  most  enlightened  advuen 


Russian  aggression.  The  whole  scheme 
may  sound  chimerical,  but  it  is  taken 
seriously  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
economists  in  Germany.  Two  years 
ago  an  Association  was  formed  with  the 
avowed  programme  of  promoting  a  vast 
Central  European  Customs  and  Com- 
mercial Union,  of  which  Germany  should 
be  the  guiding  force.  The  founder  of 
the  Association  is  the  greatest  contem- 
porary German  economist — Professor 
Julius  Wolff,  of  Breslau  University — and 
he  received  promises  of  support  and  mes- 


of  the  German  Empire  by  means  which 
will  be  most  p)otent  in  a  century  which 
is  above  everything  an  age  of  commerce. 
Simultaneously  with  the  formation  of 
ambitious  plans  for  the  future,  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  is  continuously  directing 
the  forces  of  German  diplomacy  in  such 
a  way  as  skillfully  to  promote  German 
interests.  The  Kaiser's  visits  to  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  have  been  con- 
nected with  definite  political  designs. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  during 
his  reign  the  Kaiser  has  completely  al- 
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tered  the  relations  between  the  Gennan 
Empire  on  the  one  hand,  and  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  on  the  other; 
and  has,  moreover,  increased  Germany's 
moral  hold  on  her  northern  neighbors  to 
a  degree  which  would  have  seemed  im- 
possible two  decades  ago. 

The  Kaiser  was  largely  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen  of  Holland  to  a  German  prince, 
thereby  establishing  a  new  link  be- 
tween the  Empire  and  Holland.  Then, 
during  the  troubles  connected  with  the 
administration  of  the  Congo  State,  Ger- 
many has  rendered  valuable  support  to 
Belgium,  thereby  meriting  the  gratitude 
of  that  country.  The  Kaiser  brought 
about  the  marriage  of  his  sister  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Greece,  so  that  the  next 
ruler  of  the  most  civilized  Balkan  coun- 
try is  also  closely  bound  to  the  German 
Imperial  family. 

A  branch  of  the  HohenzoUem  family 
reigns  in  Rumania,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Coburg  family — also  German — is  in  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  Bulgaria.  All 
these  facts  tell  in  favor  of  German  influ- 
ence, and  the  Kaiser  has  utilized  every 
opportunity  to  its  uttermost  value.  He 
is  playing  a  vast,  patient,  far-reaching 
diplomatic  game  with  consummate  skill, 
making  the  German  Empire  a  more  po- 
tent factor  in  international  affairs  than  it 
has  ever  been  in  the  past. 

Behind  the   forces  of  German  diplo- 


macy stand  the  mighty  armaments  whidi 
the  Kaiser  would  control  with  the  same 
scientific  precision  with  which  be  now 
elaborates  political. des^s  and  schemes 
of  commercial  expansion. 

The  Kaiser  is  an  advocate  of  peace, 
but  not  of  "  peace  at  any  price."  If  he 
became  convinced  that  the  maintenance 
of  peace  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
mission  of  the  German  Empire,  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  wage  a  colossal  war  in  the 
interests  of  a  righteous  cause.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  fatal  mistake  for  any 
other  nation  to  construe  the  Kaiser's 
ingrained  love  of  peace  as  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, and  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  it 
in  the  hope  of  intimidating  Germany. 

To  sum  up,  the  Kaiser's  political  pro- 
£p-amme  is  based  on  the  fundamental 
idea  that  the  Germans  are  destined  by 
Providence  to  be  "  the  salt  of  the  earth." 
The  Kaiser  desires  to  establish  the  su- 
premacy of  Germany,  not  on  military 
conquests,  but  on  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  commerce,  arts,  and  science.  As  a 
practical  man  he  is  seeking  to  attain 
these  ends  by  all  the  known  legitimate 
methods  of  diplomatic  art  and  commer- 
cial competition.  Failing  the  success  of 
peaceful  methods,  he  would  fight  for  die 
attainment  of  a  cause  which  he  believes 
to  be  righteous.  But  it  is  fortunate  for 
the  world  that  a  monarch  possessing  such 
vast  p>ower  should  pursue  a  political  pro- 
gramme full  of  such  hig^  ideals. 
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EDWARD    EVEREtr    HALE 

"  My  mind  impels  me  to  write  on  places  where  I  have  been 

and  on  some  cf  the  people  whom  f  have  seen  in  them  " 

SIXTH   PAPER 

Connecticut 

EVERY  political  advance,  every 
sane  constitution  of  government, 
every  crisis,  or  every  step  taken 
for  human  freedom,  goes  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  happy  homes.  This  is  George 
Frisbie  Hoar's  central  statement.  For 
us,  the  laws  of  Alfred,  Magna  Charta, 
the  fight  at  Naseby,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Con- 
stitutional Government,  the  Union  of 
States,  all  have  meant  that  men  should 
have  Happy  Homes. 

Connecticut  has  perhaps  worked  her 
name  into  history  as  the  State  which  is 
most  successful  in  this  business.  Com- 
pare Switzerland  with  her  in  that  line,  if 
you  choose.  Compare  Vermont.  But 
Connecticut  is  older  than  Vermont,  and 
her  history  from  the  beginning  has  been 
the  history  of  groups  of  men  who  came 
together  in  different  places,  and  lived 
together,  and  made  laws,  each  commu- 
nity for  itself,  simply  that  they  might 
have  happy  homes — Home  Rule.  You 
see,  they  have  as  yet  no  piling  up  of 
people  in  prison  cells  called  "  Apart- 
ments," nor  any  crowding  together  in 
barracks  called  "  tenements  " — or  they 
have  hot  many  such.  I  have  heard  a 
man  say  that  in  their  largest  city — in 
New  Haven  or  in  Hartford — a  man  can 
get  more  out  of  life  than  he  can  in  any 
other  city  of  the  world.  I  am  not  sure 
but  this  is  true. 

The  •'  land  of  steady  habits,"  people 


used  to  say ;  and  before  they  said  tHat  they 
used  to  make  up  absurd  codes  and  say 
that  they  were  the  "  Blue  Laws  of  Con- 
necticut." These  "  Blue  Law  "  codes,  as 
they  are  printed,  were  fictions ;  but  the 
fiction  itself  implies  what  is  true — that 
in  the  making  of  laws  in  their  little 
assemblies  these  people  always  had  the 
fundamental  idea  of  Right.  It  was  not 
for  expediency,  it  was  not  for  profit,  but 
it  was  to  fulfill  the  law  of  the  Living  God, 
that  the  first  generation  legislated.  Well, 
from  such  a  little  state  as  that  large  things 
have  followed.  The  Western  Reserve 
in  Ohio  was  a  new  Connecticut,  where 
the  land  was  fertile  and  the  winters  were 
not  cold,  where  every  seed  would  bear 
fruit  an  hundredfold.  And  Connecticut 
may  well  claim  the  credit  for  what  the 
Western  Reserve  has  done.  In  our 
own  time,  for  Giddings  and  Hayes  and 
Garfield  and  Grant.  I  must  not  say, 
for  the  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints, 
which  I  suppose  the  Western  Reserve 
perhaps  would  be  glad  to  forget.  Mr. 
Calhoun  once  said  that  he  remem- 
bered a  session  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives  when  nearly  half  of 
the  members  of  the  House  were  gradu- 
ates of  Yale  College  or  natives  of  Con- 
necticut. I  think  the  minority  of  such  peo- 
ple was  only  five  less  than  the  majority. 
Somewhere  in  the  fifties  of  the  last 
century  a  French  gentleman  called  on 
me  who  had  been  sent  ^^ut  from  France 
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by  Louis   Napoleon,  or  somebody,  to 
study  American  education.     As  in  duty 
bound,  he  had  gone  first  into  Canada. 
He  had  learned  all  he  could  about  edu- 
cation in  Canada,  and  then  he  had  been 
attracted,  as  La  Salle  was,  to  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  had  done  the 
ancient  Louisiana  ;  that  is,  he  had  gone 
through   all  the  States  of  our  Middle 
West  on  what  people  call  an  "educa- 
tional" visit.     He  had   reserved   New 
England  for  the  end.     And  he  said  to 
me,  "  Everywhere  I  found  that  the  teach- 
ers  in  the   American 
schools,    whether    of 
Canada  or  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  are  from 
two    provinces — Mas- 
sachusetts   and    Con- 
necticut.   I  said  to  my- 
self, T'his  is  unheard 
of  in  history — ^that  all 
the  people  in  a  large 
nation    shall   be   edu- 
cated   in    two    of    its 
smallest   subdivisions. 
And  I  asked  for  the 
statistics  for  the  birth 
of  the   teachers,   and 
nobody  knew  anything 
about  it.     ButJI  said, 
when  I  come  to  Con- 
necticut   and    Massa- 
chusetts I  can  obtain 
the  statistical  informa- 
tion  on   this  subject. 
And  now  I  have  come 
here    nobody    knows  ,.„^    ,„  ^,  ^         .   .^  „ 

_.,.  u      4.  ■»         J       When  washliigton  was  me  he  most  fortify  New 

anytnmg  about  it   and    Vork,he»ent  the  Coimecticnt  General  Warf  ...  to 
nobodv  cares.'*  gvnaon  the  dty  with  his  Connecticut  men." 

I  promised  to  provide  for  him  some 
sort  of  official  report  on  this  business,  and 
I  asked  a  dear  old  sachem,  a  near  friend 
of  mine,  how  many  of  the  young  people 
of  his  particular  town,  when  they  left 
school,  began  as  teachers  somewhere  or 
other.  He  heard  me  with  some  impa- 
tience, and  then  said,  "  Why,  all  of  them, 
of  course!"  This  exclamation  of  his 
corresponds  quite  nearly  with  what  at 
one  time  was  the  Southern  impression 
regarding  the  New  England  schoolmaster. 
He  was  a  Connecticut  man.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  Nation  there  is  many 
an  old  joke  or  epigram  or  anecdote  which 
belongs  to  the  period  when  a  Connecti- 


^/^/^/J^' 


cut  Yankee  was  spmken  of  as  talking 
through  his  nose  and  rolling  his  R's  and 
"  teaching  school." 

One  may  say  in  passing  that  that 
abominable  expression  is  pure  Yankee, 
and  it  is  heard  nowhere  but  in  the  purest 
Yankee  literature. 

In  our  day  Connecticut  feels,  as  all 
the  rest  of  New  England  feels,  the  wave 
of  £urop>ean  and  Canadian  emigration. 
The  old-line  rulers  of  Connecticut,  the 
sons  of  her  own  soil  who  grew  up  used 
to  home  rule,  are  worried  more  or  less 
by  finding  voters  who 
neither  know  nor  care 
whether  they  live   in 
Connecticut  or  in  Da- 
kota so  far  as  history 
goes ;  who  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States, 
but  do  not  know  what 
the  three  vines  on  the 
seal     of    Connecticut 
mean,    nor    who    in- 
vented  the   motto  of 
the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut.    But,  for  all  that 
and  all  that,  they  re- 
tain steadfastly  in  Con 
necticut  some   of  the 
old  stand-by  habits  of 
home  rule.    It  is  wortii 
while  to  say  this  if  I 
am  writing  for  people 
who    come    from    the 
West  and  South  to  en- 
joy  the    seashore    at 
Watch    Hill,   at   Say- 
brook,  at  New  Haven, 
or    anywhere   on   the 
Sound.     We  cannot  do  enough  to  awaken 
local  pride  by  the  study  of  local  history 
in  r^ons  which  are  valued  by  people 
who  have  no  local  pride  and  know  noth- 
ing of  local  history.     I  have  said  this 
whenever  I  could  in  public  schools  and 
in  these  papers. 

Our  newspap)ers  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  if  some  of  the  people  who  wrote 
for  them  knew  more  of  the  traditions, 
even  the  language,  of  five  thousand  dif- 
ferent centers  of  American  life. 

Remember,  for  instance,  that  in  that 
critical  struggle  of  the  Revolution  v^idi 
we  like  to  go  back  to,  tiiere  was,  strictly 
speaking,  no  revolution  in  Connecticut ; 
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every  form  of  government  went  on  with- 
out a  break  of  a  hair,  as  it  had  done 
before.  The  elections  were  the  old 
colonial  elections.  Governor  Trumbull 
was  chosen  as  every  other  Governor  had 
been  chosen  in  every  other  Connecticut 
election  from  the  beginning.     Randolph 


conderoga  in  1775,  and  told  the  com- 
mander that  he  did  it  in  the  name  of  the 
great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gfress.  This  was  a  very  imaginative  use 
of  language.  The  only  commission  he 
had  was  from  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
and  she  used  such  power  exactly  as<  she 


^fi^rirfV^ 


"  John  Piopont,  the  poet,  , 

and  some  of  the  other  English  Governors 
were  commissioned  as  Governors  of  New 
England,  but  they  exercised  no  power  in 
Connecticut  except  perhaps  sending  a 
catch-poll  to  hunt  up  a  fugitive.  When 
the  Revolution  came,  Connecticut  had 
her  Governor  and  her  army ;  she  knew 
how  to  commission  her  officers  and  to 
arm  her  troops.     Ethan  Alleri  took  Ti- 


.  .  invented  a  fiew  stove." 

had  used  it  in  commissioning  colonels 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Chastellux,  who  was  Rochambeau's 
favorite  aide,  naturally  had  many  occa- 
sions in  the  Revolution  to  cross  from 
Newport  to  the  Hudson  and  eventually  to 
Yorktown  and  back  again.  The  journey 
was  always,  if  you  will  observe,  on  horse- 
back.    Chastellux  says  early  in  his  book 
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'^rae/  ^u/) 


that  in  all  the 
time  when  he  had 
been  in  America 
he  had  never 
seen  a  man  of 
military  age  who 
had  not'  served 
against  King 
George.  This  is 
good  testimony 
as  to  what  Con- 
necticut was.  It 
shows  the  other 
side  of  the  ap- 
peals we  have 
from  Washington 
to  "Brother  Jona- 
than "  when  he 
wanted  troops  of 
a  sudden ;  and 
the  admirable 
military  records 
of  Connecticut, 
which  have  been 
so  well  printed  and  edited,  show  how 
Connecticut  became  ready  to  answer 
such  appeals.  When  Washington  was 
sure  he  must  fortify  New  York,  he 
sent  the  Connecticut  General  Ward, 
the  same  who  had  been  at  Louisburg, 
to  garrison  the  city  with  his  Connecti- 
cut men.  It  was  Knowlton,  who  was 
killed  within  the  limits  of  our  Central 
Park,  who  led  the  Connecticut  regiment 
that  day  of  which  Washingfton  said  in  a 
general  order  that  the  behavior  of  this 
corps  was  worthy  of  any  army  in  any 
time.  My  kinsman  Hale  belonged  there, 
but  he  was  in  prison  in  New  York,  if 
indeed  he  were  not  already  dead. 

I  forget  which  of  the  French  gentle- 
men it  is  who  tells  that  nice  story  about 
Greene's  early  training.  Rochambeau, 
with  a  great  staff,  was  riding  across  coun- 
try when  somebody's  horse's  feet  wanted 
attention.  So  they  stopped  at  a  Con- 
necticut town  and  sent  for  a  blacksmith. 
While  the  blacksmith  was  at  work  some 
one  asked  Rochambeau  what  he  "  did 
ter  hum."  Now  the  truth  is  that  in 
times  of  p)eace  a  French  mar^chal  of 
Louis  XVI. 's  Court  did  not  do  much 
after  he  had  fanned  young  ladies  or 
offered  snuff  to  princes.  But  Rocham- 
beau answered  that  he  was  a  Mar^chal  de 
France.  Then  the  curious  Yankee  followed 


'fu^m^ 


"  Take  Pomfret  and  Israel  Putnam.    What 
boy  does  not  remember  the  wolFs  den?*' 


up  his  question- 
ing by  asking 
what  mar^dul 
meant,  and  some 
very  bright  Eng- 
lish-speaking 
man  on  the  staff 
answered  that 
marshal  meant 
blacksmith.  This 
pleased  the 

Yankee.  "  It's 
an  excellent 

trade,"  he  said; 
"it's an  excellent 
trade.  Our  Gen- 
eral Greene  is  a 
blacksmith." 

I  have  inti- 
mated in  another 
article  thatifyoa 
will  go  up  into 
northwest  Con- 
necticut, into  the 
neighborhood  of  Canaan  Falls,  you  will 
find  Asaph  Hall,  the  same  who  discovered 
the  moons  of  Mars,  and  he  will  show  j-ou 
the  glories  of  hills  and  valleys  and  water- 
falls on  this  earth.  If  you  will  spend  a 
week  or  two  at  Norwich — they  call  it  the 
Rose  City — you  will  find  a  group  of 
charming  people  who  would  never  let 
me  name  them,  and  you  would  have  a 
chance  to  see  how  an  independent  town 
governs  itself  and  how  all  the  delights 
of  the  highest  civilization  mav  be  found 
without  the  clatter  and  frills  and  smoke 
and  dust  of  a  great  city.  In  Hartford, 
as  I  said,  or  in  New  Haven,  men  say 
that  you  can  get  more  out  of  life  in 
twenty-four  hours  than  you  can  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  This  is  sure, 
that  in  either  of  these  places,  if  you 
sigh  for  a  crowd,  you  may  go  to  New 
York  in  three  hours.  If  you  sigh  for 
the  wilderness,  the  White  Mountains 
and  the  Adirondacks  are  not  much 
farther  away. 

I  was  at  New  Haven  on  the  second 
centennial  of  the  beginning  of  the  col- 
lege. It  was  a  good  time  to  see  the 
matchless  loyalty  of  the  different  classes 
as  they  made  rendezvous  in  their  old 
home.  Wherever  you  meet  these  men  it 
is  interesting  to  see  how  they  reaHy 
think  that  there  is  no  other  univetsity  la 
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the  world  than  theirs.  They  have  a  fine 
quotation  from  something  in  an  original 
document  which  says  that  the  college  is 
created  "for  the  bringing  up  of  men 
who  may  be  of  service  to  the  State." '  I 
was  pleased  the  other  day  when,  in  try- 
ing to  find  out  something  about  their 
Governor  Hopkins,  one  of  the  patrons 
of  Harvard  College  while  there  was  yet 


was  distributed  to  the  legatees  about 
the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  now 
yields  one  hundred  per  cent,  annually 
for  the  uses  of  this  trust  ?  Remember 
this,  ye  gentlemen  of  Connecticut  who 
live  at  home  at  ease,  when  you  send 
down  for  your  friend  to  ride  up  from 
his  ofiice  and  make  your  will.  Men  die, 
but  universities,  they  have  a  good  chance 


*  There  was,  strictly  speskiiv,  no  revohition  in  Connecticut.  .  . 
TnimbuU  was  chosen  as  every  other  Governor  had  been  chosen  . 
besinninjc." 


Governor 
,  from  the 


no  Yale  College,  I  found  the  same  ex- 
pression. He  died  in  1659  in  London, 
and  in  his  will  endowed  some  New  Eng- 
land academies  and  gave  to  Harvard 
College  the  money  with  which  to  this 
hour  she  gfives  the  Deturs  every  year  to 
deserving  pupils.  Worthy  remark,  is  it 
not,  that  the  money  which  he  left,  which 

■  Cromwell,  in  giving  counsel  for  the  education  of  his 
sons,  speaks  of  service  to  the  State  as  one  of  the  pur- 
poses to  be  liept  in  mind. 


to  live.  There  are  many  Hopkinses  in 
America.  I  wish  that  some  one  of  them 
would  tell  me  where  our  Governor  Ed- 
ward Hopkins  was  born — not  in  Shrews- 
bury, as  Cotton  Mather  said  he  was. 

It  was  thirty  years  ago  that  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  graduates  of  Yale 
College  said  to  me  that  it  had  a  great 
advantage  over  other  institutions  be- 
cause it  pleased  the  Lord  God  always  to 
send  into  the  world  exactly  the  right 
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person  to  be  president  at  precisely  the 
time  when  he  was  needed.  This  proph- 
ecy of  his  has  been  confirmed  as  the 
generation  has  gone  by. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  I  had  two 
grandfathers  in  Yale  College  in  the  seven- 
ties of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nathan 
Hale,  whose  statue  looks  out  on  Broad- 
way, was  not  my  grandfather.  lie  never 
had  any  children,  but  he  was  the  brother 
of  my  grandfather  Enoch  Hale,  and  they 
were  together  in  college.  Nathan  Hale 
was  only  a  little  more  than  a  year  younger 
than  my  grandfather.  I  have  the  letter 
in  which  their  father,  Richard  Hale,  told 
them  that  their  mother  had  made  cloth 
enough  for  their  winter  clothes  and  one' 
of  them  might  ride  over  to  Coventry  to 
be  measured  for  both.  Nathan  Hale 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  "  Beggar's 
Opera  "  when  his  society  acted  it  before 
the  college  government  of  that  day.  The 
tradition  says  that  his  notes  for  that 
mysterious  visit  to  New  York-  which 
ended  his  life  were  written  in  Latin,  and 
that  he  had  appeared  in  New  York  as  a 
Connecticut  schoolmaster. 

My  children  have  a  great  many  more 
Yale  ancestors  than  I.  Bright  and  wise 
men  go  to  Hartford  for  their  wives,  and 
I  followed  that  good  example.  So  Lyman 
Beecher  comes  into  our  line,  and  so  is  it 
that  the  later  Beechers,  who  did  their  duty 
so  well  a  generation  ago,  are  Connecticut 
bom  or  bred.  I  do  not  remember  if  this 
story  of  Roxana  Beecher  has  ever  slipped 
into  print.  When  she  and  her  husband 
were  young  married  people  on  Long 
Island,  the  father  of  one  of  her  pupils 
gave  to  her  what  I  suppose  was  the 
Edinburgh  Cyclopaedia  as  a  present. 
When  the  young  family  moved  up  into 
the  mountains  of  Litchfield  County,  the 
cyclopaedia  went  with  them.  When  the 
first  winter  revealed  to  them  the  severities 
of  that  high  altitude,  Mrs.  Beecher  studied 
the  pictures  of  Russian  stoves  in  the 
cyclopaedia  and  constructed  the  first  of 
such  comforts  for  the  parsonage.  As  I 
write  these  words  I  remember  that  John 
Pierpont,  the  poet,  who  moved  from 
Litchfield  to  Boston  at  about  that  time, 
invented  a  new  stove  which  he  put  upon 
the  market,  and  when  the  ecclesiastical 
council  was  called  to  determine  whether 
he  had  or  had  not  done  things  which  a 


minister  should  not  do,  the  invention  of 
this  stove  came  in  among  the  complaints 
of  his  enemies.  Ministers  ought  not  to 
invent  stoves  any  more  than  they  ought 
to  write  j)oems  for  theaters.  Yet  I  re- 
member in  later  days  Dr.  Bushnell  in- 
vented a  stove  and  no  one  took  excep- 
tion. If  you  want  to  have  a  pleasant 
summer  home  and  at  the  same  time 
be  within  an  easy  ride  of  New  York, 
you  will  not  go  wrong  if  you  look  up 
a  house  in  that  Litchfield.  The  famous 
Gunnery  is  not  far  away.  The  won- 
derful waterfall  at  Bashbish  is  not  far 
away.  I  believe  that  is  within  the  pres- 
ent line  of  New  York.  It  was  once 
in  what  they  called  Boston  Corner  and 
was  part  of  Massachusetts.  But  as  no 
Massachusetts  sheriflF  could  arrest  a  man 
in  Boston  Comer  without  having  to  carry 
him  through  New  York  or  Connecticut 
as  they  went  to  the  jail,  Boston  Comer 
seemed  likely  to  become  a  place  without 
law,  and  we  Massachusetts  people  gladly 
added  it  to  the  territory  of  New  York, 
though  we  have  not  much  territory  to 
spare. 

New  England's  first  war,  one  is  sorry 
to  say,  was  in  Connecticut,  and  the  savage 
for  the  first  time  knew  who  his  master 
was  when  the  train-bands  of  Massachu- 
setts stormed  the  palisades  at  Mystic. 

Old  Dr.  Dwight,  President  of  Yale 
College,  wrote  the  first  guide-book  of 
New  England,  and  that  is  excellent  read- 
ing to  this  day.  In  early  life,  when  he 
was  in  his  {xjetical  vein,  he  wrote  "  The 
Conquest  of  Canaan,"  and  when  Wash- 
ington and  the  army  were  besieging 
Boston  in  1775  and  '76  the  Yale  College 
tutor  came  to  camp  and  modestly  asked 
the  different  gentlemen  there  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  printing  of  his  poem.  My 
great-uncle,  Nathan  Hale,  was  there,  a 
lieutenant  on  Winter  Hill.  He  had  told 
his  men  that  they^should  have  all  his  pay 
as  bounties  if  they  would  enlist  when  their 
terms  expired.  But  all  the  same  he  sub- 
scribed for  "  The  Conquest  of  Canaan." 
Alas  I  before  the  book  came  to  the  press 
Hale  was  dead.  Dear  Dr.  Dwight,  as 
he  was  to  be,  wrote  in  these  additional 
lines  in  memory  of  his  pupil-patron  : 

"  So,  when  fair  Science  strove  in  vain  to  save, 
Hale,  doubly  generous,   found   an   early 
grave." 
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In  the  same  poem,  I  £oi]get  how,  Dr. 
Dwight  brings  in  the  Connecticut  River. 
How  it  got  into  "  The  Conquest  of 
Canaan  "  is  not  of  much  importance,  but 
it  is  here  that  he  says  : 

"  No  watery  gleams  through  fairer  valleys 
shine, 
Nor  drinks  the  sea  a  lovelier  stream  than 
thine." 


dent  of  the  University  than  as  the  lead- 
ing poet  of  his  time.  But  Connecticut 
people  in  particular  and  their  descend- 
ants of  two,  three,  and  four  generations 
ou^t  not  foiget  his  verses.  As  I  go 
over  the  Central  New  England  Railway 
I  am  almost  sorry  to  see  that  Stafford 
Springs  is  becoming  a  great  manufactur- 
ing town.     But  the  dear  old  hotel  where 


**  Dear  Dr.  Dwight  is  more  often  spoken  of  now  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Univenity  than  as  the  leading  poet  of  his  time." 


At  that  moment  the  only  streams  which 
he  could  have  seen  were  the  North 
River,  the  Pawtuxet  River,  the  Charles 
River,  and  possibly  the  Merrimac.  But 
we  will  grant  him  a  poet's  privilege,  and 
even  if  we  have  seen  a  thousand  other 
streams  drunk  up  by  the  sea,  we  will 
stand  by  Dr.  Dwight. 

I  am  afraid  that  dear  Dr.  Dwight  is 
more  often  spoken  of  now  as  the  Presi- 


the  invalids  of  a  century*  ago  retired  •' 
their  own  carriages  with  their  own  span.* 
of  horses  and  their  own  negro  drivers  i> 
still  extant,  and,  if  you  will  ask  at  tir 
right  place,  they  will  show  you  the  sign- 
board which  used  to  be  displayed  wf 
the  bath-ho»ise  with  this  verse  of  l>t 
Dwight's : 

"  O  health,  thou  dearest  source  of  Wis*  » 
man, 
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I  woo  thee  here,  here  at  this  far-famed 

Spring. 
Oh,  may  I  ere  long  welcome  thy  return  1 
Irradiate  my  countenance  with  thy  beams, 
And  plant  thy  roses  on  my  pallid  cheeks !" 

To  tell  the  whole  truth,  I  never  think 
of  Dr.  Dwight  as  the  theologian  encoun- 
tering Voltaire  and  Volney  in  the  lists  of 


will  have  to  offer.  They  are  just  now 
trying  their  experiments  of  raising  it,  so 
to  speak,  under  canvas. 

It  is  to  us  people  who  live  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  an  interesting  thing  to  see 
that  from  the  very  beginning  we  have 
depended  on  the  West  for  our  bread. 
"  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  Good 


"Every  cential  sunestion  in  the  American  Constitution 
.  ,  ,  is  the  suggestion  of  this  shoemaker,  Ro? er  Shennan." 


attle,  but  as  a  dear  old  poet  with  the 
3ses  of  Stafford  Springs  beaming  on  his 
heeks  once  pallid. 

Maynard,  the  accomplished  creator  of 
le  school  of  ag^culture  at  Amherst, 
lid  to  me  once  that  whenever  Massa- 
busetts  wanted  to  raise  her  own  bread- 
tuffs,  she  could  do  it  in  the  valley  of  the 
lonnecticut ;  and  I  do  not  dare  say  how 
luch  leaf  tobacco  the  valley  of  the  Con- 
ecticut  will  send  to  the  market  this 
ear — ^the  best,  I  believe,  that  the  market 


God,  and  we  will  send  for  it  wherever 
thou  shall  require."  Our  first  Governor, 
John  Winthrop,  had  to  send  back  for 
meal  and  corn  by  the  very  ships  which 
brought  him  and  his.  They  arrived  in 
England  in  a  time  really  of  famine.  But 
they  executed  their  orders.  They  bought 
meal  of  different  grades  in  the  highest 
market  of  that  day  and  despatched  the 
John  and  Mary  as  promptly  as  might 
be.  In  the  John  and  Mary,  by  the  way, 
arrived  a  certain  Robert  Hale  to  whom 
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this  writer  is  much  obliged,  and  a  cer- 
tain Roger  Williams.  The  John  and 
Mary  came  up  the  Bay  when  a  Fast  day 
had  been  ordered  by  the  Board  of  As- 
sistants. She  broke  open  her  hatches — 
and  the  Board  ordered  the  Fast  day 
changed  to  a  Thanksgiving  day,  the  first 
Thanksgiving  day  known  in  the  Bay. 
That  lesson  was  enough  for  Winthrop, 
and  with  that  spring  (1631)  he  sent  the 
first  trading  shallops  into  this  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  to  buy  for  us  the  grain 
which  he  would  turn  into  meal  for  feed- 
ing his  fifteen  hundred  people  for  the 
next  year.  And  from  that  day  to  this 
day  the  Bay  has  bought  its  breadstuifs 
from  the  West.  Just  now  I  think  an 
occasional  car-load  slips  in  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  know  that  Ventura  County  in 
Southern  California  supplies  the  baked 
beans  for  my  Sunday  morning  break- 
fast. 

This,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  Con- 
necticut Valley.  And  to  this  valley  as 
early  as  1 634  such  men  as  Hopkins  and 


Haynes  and  Hooker  and  the  first  pir- 
neers  of  Hartford  crossed  the  wildemes.*- 
of  Massachusetts.  Three  weeks  the 
journey  took,  which  I  take  when  I 
choose  in  three  hours. 

I  wish  some  of  that  bright  set  o* 
people  that  they  have  in  Hartford 
would  take  time  enough  this  winter  t- 
write  for  us  a  good  history  of  then 
"littery  fellows,"  the  circle  of  wit  and 
learning  and  men  of  letters  who  lived  ir. 
Hartford  a  hundred  years  ago.  Wh-. 
should  not  Professor  McCook  or  1>t. 
Ferguson  or  dear  Mr.  Clemens  or  Arthu' 
Perkins  or  his  sister  retire  into  thei* 
inward  consciousness  and  go  into  Mis> 
Hewins's  charming  inner  room  or  rtun 
mage  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  alcoxt^ 
of  the  Wadsworth  and  tell  us  more 
about  those  bright  men  who  wrote  suif 
bright  things  between  1790  and  1815 
That  capital  ballad,  "  Franklin  one  nigiii 
cold,  freezing  to  the  skin,"  was  printcC 
in  the  Hartford  "  Courant  "  of  that  time 
Really,  it  would  not  be  beneath  the  nonet 


1HE  CHARTER  OAK   AT   HARTFORD 
Krom  a  lithoiraph  iher  the  painting  by  C.  D.  W.  BtowDcll,  in  the  pn«nnloB  o(  the  Hon.  Hantell  JvatU 
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of  the  Hartford  "  Courant  "  to  unveil  to 
us  some  of  the  secrets  of  Connecticut 
literature  a  hundred  years  ago. 

They  are  always  having  picturesque 
things  turn  up  in  Connecticut.  There 
is  not  in  history  anything  more  dramatic 
than  the  story  of  the  Amistad  which 
worked  itself  to  the  denouement  here. 
The  Amistad  was  a  slave  ship.  She 
had  brought  from  Africa  to  Havana  a 
caigo  of  negroes.  At  Havana  some 
Spanish  planter  bought  the  cargo,  pretty 
much  as  it  stood,  made  perhaps  some 
additions  there,  and  they  were  to  be 
carried  in  the  Amistad  to  his  plantation. 
The  poor  fellows  had  had  enough  of 
slave  ships,  and  they  rose  on  the  Portu- 
guese crew  and  turned  the  tables.  The 
blacks  were  in  command  and  the  whites 
were  the  prisoners.  Then  where  were 
they  to  go  ?  Some  divine  inspiration, 
I  do  not  know  what,  bade  them  steer 
north.  They  understood  American  poli- 
tics better  than  Mr.  Van  Buren  did  at 
that  time,  and  they  knew  that  North 
meant  freedom.  So  they  sailed  north 
and  north  and  north  till  a  revenue  cutter 
stumbled  upon  them  off  Long  Island 
and  brought  them  into  a  Connecticut 
harbor. 

Who  says  there  is  no  Providence 
when  he  reads  that  Connecticut  farmers 
received  these  poor  waifs  struggling  to 
be  free?  Well,  things  were  not  then 
just  what  they  are  now.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  a 
Northern  man  with  Southern  principles, 
was  President.  He  hated  to  bid  his 
Connecticut  marshal  set  these  people 
free.  He  did  his  very  best  to  have  them 
returned  to  Cuba.  Say  what  you  like 
fo-day  about  him  and  his,  you  have 
to  account  for  that  Amistad  business 
somehow.  But  thanks  to  King  Alfred 
and  Rimnymede,  John  Davenport  and 
Hooker  here  in  Connecticut,  we  have 
something  which  is  called  habeas  corpus, 
and  so  our  Amistad  negroes  can  sue  out 
their  habeas  corpus  in  a  Connecticut 
court,  and  so  Martin  Van  Buren  and  the 
whole  Southern  crew  will  be  put  to  trial. 
And  Roger  Sherman  Baldwin — a  good 
name  for  the  business,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  a  name  as  good — had  to  defend 
the  right  of  freedom  in  all  the  courts. 
And  so  at  last  it  comes  to  Washington, 
and  the  crisis  comes  before  the  Supreme 


Court.  Send  over  to  the  Public  Library 
and  get  John  Quincy  Adams's  diary, 
which  tells  the  story  of  that^trial.  Adams 
had  not  appeared  in  court  since  he  was 
a  youngster.  Now  he  had  the  freedom  of 
fifty-three  men  to  maintain,  and  he  had  a 
court  half  of  whom  had  been  appointed 
by  such  men  as  Van  Buren  and  Jackson 
liked  to  put  into  it — Southern  men  with 
Southern  principles.  The  morning  comes 
of  the  day  of  decision,  and  as  John 
Quincy  Adams  rises  from  his  bed  they 
bring  him  a  newspaper  which  announces 
to  him  that  the  night  before  one  of  dte 
leading  Southern  judges  has,  died  of 
apoplexy.  In  that  death  the  balance  of 
the  Court  is  changed,  and  the  fifty-three 
black  men  were  set  free.  Their  children 
are  freemen  to-day  in  the  valley  of  the 
Congo.  Let  one  of  my  young  friends 
who  wants  a  theme  for  a.tragedy  try  his 
hand  on  this  story. 

Do  not  tell  me  that  what  Mrs.  Rich- 
mond says  of  workshops  does  not  admit 
of  poetry  or  dramatic  incident.  Take 
such  an  invention  as  that  of  Goodyear's 
india-rubber,  bom,  bred,  and  perfected 
here  in  Connecticut.  Find  somebody  to 
tell  you  the  story  of  the  growth  of  diat 
mustard-seed  into  comfort  for  the  whole 
earth,  so  that  the  Norwegian  girl  who  is 
picking  her  way  across  a  peat  bog  at  the 
head  of  a  fjord  would  bless  Mr.  Goodyear 
and  his  wife  and  his  children  if  she  knew 
to  whom  she  owed  her  dry  feet  of  that 
morning.  Go  over  to  Salisbury  and  wake 
up  some  of  the  memories  of  the  times 
when  they  stamped  our  first  copper  cents, 
or  when  Knox  bade  them  cast  cannon 
and  they  did  so.  They  say  dear  Roger 
Sherman  was  a  shoemaker.  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know  .that  every  central 
suggestion  in  the  American  Constitution, 
"  the  wisest  work  of  men's  hands  that 
was  ever  struck  off  in  so  short  a  time," 
is  the  suggestion  of  this  shoemaker,  Roger 
Sherman. 

There  is  a  kind  of  promptness  about 
these  people  which  comes  out  in  the 
most  charming  way  in  history.  As  it 
happened,  and  I  have  always  been  glad 
of  it,  I  was  in  the  room  with  Grant  when 
somebody  told  him  a  story  how,  six 
months  before  Lexington,  General  Gage 
seized  a  powder-house  of  ours  in  sight 
of  Beacon  Hill,  and  l,^v|r  t|^  ,ew^^[^ 
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like  wildfire  down  into  Connecticut,  and 
how,  without  any  order  from  any  Governor, 
the  freemen  of  the  town  in  which  Grant's 
grandfather  lived  marched  to  the  relief 
of  Boston,  and  how  his  grandfather  was 
among  them.  That  is  the  sort  of  story 
which  you  can  pick  up  any  day  in  any 
town,  if  you  will  go  to  the  right  p)erson 
and  if  you  care  about  the  realities  of 
history.  '  Take  Pomfret  and  Israel  Put- 
nam. What  boy  does  not  remember  the 
wolf's  den  ?  Pomfret  is  well  known  by 
hundreds  of  people  who  find  it  a  pleas- 
ant summer  home,  as  well  as  by  other 
hundreds  who  live  there.  The  cave  in 
which  Israel  Putnam  killed  the  wolf  is 
still  a  cave  where  a  wolf  could  be  killed 
if  a  man  with  a  gun  entered  behind  him. 
And  Who  is  there  of  imaginative  turn 
who  will  be  much  distressed  if  it  prove 
that  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  some- 
what exaggerated  the  perils  of  the  posi- 
tion? 

Why  one  of  the  early  Hales  went  to 
Connecticut"  I  do  not  know.  All  I  do 
know  is  that  in  1634  people  whose  name 
begins  with  H  went  over  and  established 
Hartford ;  and  now  I  know  that  if  you 
go  to  Glastonbury  you  will  be  glad  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  great  peach  pfantation 


of  Howard  Hale,  whose  peaches  one  or 
two  hundred  thousand  of  my  readers 
have  eaten  since  last  Jime. 

In  the  Civil  War  we  had  in  New  Eng- 
land a  litde  company  of  men  who  were, 
so  to  speak,  the  "  literary  bureau  "  of  the 
time.  I  could  set  type  and  was  son  of 
an  editor,  so  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
sit  in  their  councils,  and  another  person 
who  sat  in  their  councils  was  a  man 
named  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Weill 
pretty  much  every  Connecticut  man  who 
was  worth  his  salt  was  ofE  with  Hawley 
and  the  rest  lugging  a  musket  around 
Florida  or  somewhere  else  among  our 
old  masters.  So  the  political  canvass 
in  Connecticut  of  that  summer  devolved 
on  old  gentlemen  who  were  too  old 
to  lug  muskets.  And  so  it  was  that 
the  literary  bureau  had  its  part  to  play, 
and  so  it  was  that  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
wrote  two  little  tracts  for  that  canvass. 
One  of  them  is  a  very  good  picture  of 
what  we  gain  in  daily  life  because  there 
is  no  custom-house  at  the  frontier  d 
every  State.  Look  among  your  old  pam- 
phlets, my  dear  cousins,  and  find  that 
tract  without  the  author's  name.  It  is 
by  the  "  Buddha  of  the  West,"  the  "  New 
England  Plato." 


THE  STORr  OF  A  BROKEN 
MINIATURE 


Br   ARTHUR    COLTON 


SOMEWHAT  earlier  than  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  Jacob  Sutton 
lived  in  the  city  of  Hamilton,  in 
the  large  brick  house  on  Temple  Square, 
the  second  from  the  northeast  comer. 
You  will  know  it  by  the  four  big  pillars, 
reaching  to  the  roof,  and  by  the  side 
garden,  which  is  shut  from  the  street  by 
a  brick  wall.  You  will  notice,  also, 
a  small  wooden  door  in  the  garden 
wall. 

Jacob  Sutton's  name  will  not  be  found 
so  frequently  in  the  current  histories  of 
the  State  as  in  the  history  of  the  Whig 
party  during  its  swift  decline — ^a  fact 
which  has  little  bearing  here,  save  that 
'he  impression  one  g^ins  from  such  rec- 


ords and  testimony  as  may  be  met  widi 
is  that  he  was,  on  that  side  of  him  at 
least,  a  tortuous  person.  His  portrait 
in  daguerreotype  shows  a  man  with  a 
long  chin  and  stocky  figure. 

Of  his  only  child,  Madeline,  some  de- 
scription is  extant  at  the  hand  of  one 
Thaddeus  Bourne,  who  admired  her,  and 
yet  not  altogether  blindly.  Underneath 
his  wordy  and  sentimental  decorations 
one  discerns  the  image  of  a  girl  in  ap- 
pearance fragile,  but  elate  and  resolute, 
and  of  singular  charm.  Further  than 
this  there  is  the  Clovelly  miniature.  It 
is  an  oval,  with  the  enamel  cracked 
across,  and  the  silver  filigree  frame  bent 
back  and  broken   on   one   side.    Tbe 
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frame  seems  to  be  of  old  Flemish  work- 
manship. 

Clovelly,  the  painter,  came  back  from 
Paris  and  settled  in  Hamilton  in  1841. 
His  was  an  uncertain,  not  to  say  a  meager, 
profession,  in  that  simple  community. 
He  was  small  and  slight,  with  ascetic, 
irregular  features,  but  muscuJar,  high 
shoulders,  and  very  bright  amber-brown 
eyes.  I  suppose  there  is  no  doubt  now 
that  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  minia- 
ture painters  of  his  day.  Thaddeus 
Bourne,  a  half-century  later,  was  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  his.  As  em- 
phatically he  seemed  to  dislike  the  man, 
yet  he  had  this  to  add,  that  his  long 
perusal  of  this  miniature  had  led  him  to 
a  profound  belief  in  Clovelly's  love  of 
Madeline,  a  belief  forced  upon  him,  in- 
deed, much  against  the  grain.  Naturally, 
it  was  against  the  grain.  , 

Did  Thaddeus  then  only  r  lad  into  it 
his  own  recollection  and  fancies?  Or 
had  Clovelly  actually  put  into  three 
inches  of  glazed  space  all  those  subtle- 
ties of  his  love  ?  seeming  to  say  in  effect : 

"Here  I  painted  my  soul,  in  this 
throat  so  slender,  these  eyes  so  expect- 
ant of  love  to  come  down  spiraling  from 
heaven,  while  in  fact  it  was  creeping 
upward  at  her  feet." 

It  was  of  course  something  of  an 
object  for  Thaddeus  if  he  could  prove 
that  he  owned  the  finest  Clovelly  minia- 
ture extant. 

Nature  and  fortune  are  terms  much 
quibbled  over  by  two  cheerful  maidens 
in  a  Shakespearean  play,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  die  gifts  of  nature  are  kept 
only  by  permission  of  fortune.  By  nature 
we  are  started  in  life,  and  nature  waits 
round  about  us;  but  for  our  galloping 
careers,  our  jostling  through  business 
and  society,  they  are  the  charge  and 
interest  of  fortune,  until  at  last,  possibly, 
when  nature  has  stirred  up  a  tempest  on 
the  deep,  by  fortune  we  happen  to  be 
there,  and  by  fortune  are  drowned,  and 
by  nature,  in  slow  sea  changes,  are  ab- 
sorbed. 

But,  indeed,  life  is  a  hasty  and  incon- 
sequent teller  of  tales.  It  handles  both 
terms  so  loosely  that  one  suspects  it  of 
holding  the  distinction  between  them  in 
some  contempt. 


It  was  by  such  contemptuous  mixture, 
in  the  matter  of  this  miniature,  that 
Jacob  Sutton's  successful  speculations 
in  fortune  during  the  year  1843  gave 
his  nature  a  fit  of  generosity  toward 
Madeline.  He  showered  her  with  gifts. 
Madeline's  nature  was  moved  to  a  warm 
gratitude.  What  present  could  she  make 
him  that  would  please  him  ?  By  fortune 
she  was  shown  a  Clovelly  miniature.  By 
her  nature  she  set  out  promptly  in  search 
of  Clovelly's  obscure,  cold  garret  studio, 
By  fortune  she  found  him  at  his  nature's 
lowest  ebb  of  hope,  sitting  sick  at  heart 
under  a  rain-beaten  skylight.  The  studio 
was  hung  with  beautiful  gray-blue  tapes- 
tries that  wavered  sadly  in  the  draughts. 
The  painter  wore  a  brown  corduroy  coat 
He  had  a  shock  of  black  hair,  a  face 
charged  with  nervous  expression,  and 
yellow-brown  eyes,  very  disconcerting. 

"  I  want  it  for  my  father,  Mr.  Sutton 
of  Temple  Square." 

"  Yes,  yes  I  Then  I  will  make  a  sketch 
now.  Just  a  line  1  And  you  will  sit 
there.  And  lift  your  face.  Ah,  perfect  1 
I  will  draw  three — four  lines." 

He  crouched  muttering  over  his  easel, 
while  Madeline  flushed  and  submitted. 
She  had  never  seen  a  man  before  whose 
emotions  were  so  leaping,  so  sudden  and 
unreserved,  who  made  such  startling 
remarks  as, "  I  will  put  love  waking  under 
your  eyelids,"  in  a  kind  of  unconscious 
soliloquy;  "  What  a  throat  I  SstI  What 
a  throat  I" 

The  studio  grew  dusky  with  the  late 
afternoon.  The  gray-blue  tapestries 
stirred  and  whispered.  Madeline  shiv- 
ered with  the  cold. 

"  I  think  I  must  go  now,"  she  said  at 
last. 

"  Oh,  forgive  me  I  You  are  cold  I" 
His  prostrate  penitence  made  her  laugh, 
and  they  laughed  together,  and  she  went 
her  way,  but  kept  the  secret  of  her  enter- 
prise from  every  one. 

So  in  due  time  she  had  more  than  one 
secret  to  keep.  The  second  she  tried 
vainly  to  hide  from  herself.  Clovelly 
was  radiant  or  pathetic  according  as 
she  came  or  went  from  time  to  time, 
and  both  of  these  out  of  mere  uncon- 
scious transparency.  He  was  first  an 
interesting  phenomenon,  then  absorbing, 
with  his  odd,  half-foreign  manners  and 
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tricks  of  gesture.  He  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  remember  that  the  studio  was 
cold.  Madeline  took  the  matter  in  her 
own  hands,  ordered  the  fuel  and  built 
the  fire,  and  laughed  at  him;  at  last 
loved  him,  and  denied  it  to  her  own 
accusation. 

For  Clovelly,  and  what  the  short  Oc- 
tober and  November  afternoons  were  to 
him — if  he  inscribed  and  told  the  story  of 
it  on  that  bit  of  enameled  copper  with  a 
camel's-hair  brush,  with  cobalt  blue,  vio- 
let of  manganese,  green  and  red  oxides, 
and  Cassius  purple — ^why,  then,  perhaps 
he  did.  He  finished  it  at  length,  beyond 
hope  of  further  touching.  The  last 
furnace-firing  was  safely  completed.  He 
hung  over  it  in  despair. 

"  I  can't  let  it  go  1     I  must  keep  it  I" 

Madeline  said, "  But  I  meant  it  for  my 
father,"  and  found  herself  in  a  tumultu- 
ous condition  of  tearfulness.  Clovelly 
was  at  her  feet,  crushing  her  hands  to 
his  face,  and  crying,  "  I  love  you  I  I 
must  keep  it  I" 

In  this  way,  by  fortune  and  nature,  it 
fell  out  that  the  miniature  was  painted, 
and  never  fell  into  Jacob  Sutton's  hands 
at  all. 

Madeline's  nature  being  prompt,  Jacob 
soon  learned  of  the  matter.  It  fell  out 
by  his  own  nature  that,  having  stated 
his  opposition,  he  took  no  further  action 
for  the  time,  except  counsel  with  himself. 

Thaddeus  Bourne  in  1843  called  him- 
self "  the  best  groomed  and  tailored  man 
in  Hamilton,"  and  was  called  by  the 
venerable  President  of  the  Hamilton 
County  Bank  "  a  young  man  with  an  in- 
stinct for  investment"  His  career  had 
several  catastrophes  and  recoveries,  but 
at  that  period  he  was  a  phenomenon  of 
prosperity.  Yet  he  had  come  down  from 
an  up^ountry  farm,  and  entered  the 
Hamilton  County  Bank,  as  errand-boy, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  At  thirty  he  was 
a  banking  expert  and  a  Beau  Brummel ; 
at  eighty,  a  connoisseur  and  collector  of 
miniatures  and  china. 

No  doubt  he  was  a  pleasant  worldling 
at  either  stage,  but  for  some  reason 
worldliness  sits  less  handsomely  on  the 
young  than  on  the  old,  where  it  is  as  the 
lichen  and  the  weather-stain,  the  more 
dignified  insignia  of  time.     A  young  man 


might  have  had — ^and  no  harm  to  him — 
a  little  more  heady  folly  in  the  brain,  a 
little  less  conscious  mastery  of  himself, 
than  Thaddeus  was  possessed  of  in  1843. 
But  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  the  boo- 
esty  of  his  feeling  toward  Madeline  and 
against  Clovelly.  I  should  not  think  it 
necessary  to  surmise  that  Jacob  Sutton's 
wealth  lay  anywhere  near  the  bottom  di 
the  matter  in  his  mind.  I  should  think 
that  his  nature  may  have  gone  out  toward 
Madeline  with  all  personal  force. 

It  fell  out  by  Thaddeus's  nature,  then, 
that  about  this  time  he  came  to  Jacob 
Sutton  and  talked  with  him,  as  man  to 
man,  of  his  hope  and  his  trouble. 

"  I  must  say,"  he  confessed,  "  that 
Madeline  does  not  seem  lately  to  take 
that  interest  in  me  that  I  thoi%;fat  she 
once  did,  and  that  I  do  not  give  up  the 
hope  she  will  do." 

"  I  like  the  good  sense  of  your  can- 
dor. I  have  no  objections  to  you  at 
all,"  Jacob  said,  and  told  him  of  Clo- 
velly. Thaddeus  sat  some  time  in  si- 
lence, swinging  a  slender  cane  in  a 
smoothly  gloved  hand. 

"I  know  Clovelly,"  he  said  at  last 
"  I  didn't  know  this." 

Said  Jacob :  "  As  regards  Madeline  I 
am  not  wholly  a  selfish  man.  I  have  an 
opinion  of  this  Clovelly.  What  is  yours  ?" 

"  Biased  now,  of  course.  Such  as  it 
was,  I  thought  him  what  my  agricuhnral 
ancestry  call '  small  potatoes  and  few  in 
the  hiU.'  " 

"  Humph  1  I  would  feel  justified," 
said  Jacob,  virtuously,  "  in  taking  any 
measures  to  break  this  affair.  Madeline 
was  considerate  enough  to  confess  this 
portrait  was  first  intended  for  me.  I 
haven't  seen  it  I  have  seen  the  man, 
and  don't  care  to  again.  Madeline  has 
a  little  money  of  her  own.  I'd  be  will- 
ing to  cover  the  amount  twice  if  she 
could  be  indirectly  persuaded  to  see  it 
as  I  do — indirectly  enli^tened,  is  my 
meaning,  about  this  man.  Do  you  think 
he  could  be  bought  ?" 

"  He,  or  it  ?" 

Jacob  lifted  inquiring  eyebrows. 

"  If  you  try  to  buy  that  kind  of  a  man 
outright,"  Thaddeus  explained,  "the 
wind  generally  blows  him  the  wrong  way. 
He  sees  himself  dramatically,  in  the  lime- 
light of  virtue.     I  don't  think  you  could." 
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"Yon  said  'it.'" 
^.  *  Meaning  the  miniature.     Clovelly  is 
ill  debt,  and  the  Pottery  people  are- going 
to  attach  his  tapestries,  I  hear.     I  hear 
they  are  valuable." 

"Why,"  said  Jacob,  "I  am  not  per- 
sonally so  hot  after  that  portrait  now. 
Suppose  the  man  would  sell  it.  Con- 
sidering it  was  meant  for  me,  would  that 
effectively  disclose  him  to  her,  in  the 
way  we  desire  ?  If  not,  I  don't  know  that 
I  care  whether  he  would  sell  it  to  me  or 
not." 

"  Not  to  you.     To  me." 

"  That  seems  to  have  another  phase," 
said  Jacob,  after  some  silence.  "  Would 
he  do  it  ?" 

"  I  think  it  would  depend  on  how  the 
lime-light  was  arranged." 

Thaddeus  arose  a  moment  later,  and 
added : 

"  I  think  I  could  arrange  the  lime-light. 
May  I  put  the  business  through  on  my 
own  accoimt  ?" 

"  If  you  prefer." 

Thaddeus  left  Temple  Square,  crossed 
Academy  Street,  and  sought  out  CIo- 
velly's  studio,  over  toward  the  harbor,  in 
one  of  the  wooden  houses  of  the  old  sea- 
board city.  The  painter  was  depressed, 
but  grew  more  animated  presently,  when 
Thaddeus  said : 

"  I  hear  you  have  finished  a  portrait 
of  Miss  Sutton." 

"  In  miniature  I  You  are  interested  I 
But  you  don't  understand  the  miniature. 
Ah,  heavens  I  It  is  full  of  sorrow,  that 
process.  You  work,  and  then  wait  for 
the  firing.  You  work  again,  and  wait 
again.  It  is  heartbreaking.  How  does 
one  live  through  it  ?  Ne  sais  pas,  not 
I." 

"  It  ought  to  be  good." 

"  Good  1  It's  a  gem  1  Look  1  I  will 
show  you." 

Thaddeus  took  it,  examined,  and  laid 
it  down  slowly. 

"  Clovelly,"  he  said,  "  I  know  all  about 
you  and  Madeline  Sutton." 

«  What  is  that  I" 

"  Why,  I  know  you've  succeeded  where 
I  failed.  It's  the  sober  truth,  I  have  to 
admit.  Moreover,  I  know  you're  in 
debt,  and  the  Pottery  Company  are 
going  to  attach  your  tapestries." 


"  Do  you  mean  you  will  help  me  ?" 
cried  Clovelly,  his  thoughts  veering  sud- 
denly. 

"It  would  help  you  out,  of  course. 
But  I  warn  you,  I'm  thinking  of  myself. 
A  man  in  my  position  has  to  .make  what 
terms  he  can.  I  think  it  might  do  me 
some  good.  Besides,'  I  think  it  would  do 
Madeline  some  good.  You  must  recol- 
lect that  I  loved  her  before  you  did." 

"  A  moi  I  Shake  my  hand  I  It  is 
because  you  have  a  noble  nature  1  Why, 
those  beasts  would  take  my  tapestries 
from  me,  that  are  necessary  to  me,  to 
my  art,  my  atmosphere  1  What  do  they 
know,  the  sacred  fools  1" 

"  They  don't  understand  you.  I  think 
I  understand  that  you  depend  on  the 
tapestries  for — ^for  inspiration." 

"  No,  no  I  But  the  nuance,  the  shade  I 
It  is  as  simple  as  that." 

"  Well,  then,  do  you  understand  me  ?" 
Thaddeus  paused  a  moment.  "  I'll  give 
you  a  thousand  dollars  for  thie  minia- 
ture." 

Clovelly  was  furious. 

"This  is  an  insult  1" 

"  Is  it  ?  I  submit  it  to  you.  Put 
yourself  in  my  situation.  Suppose  my 
situation  is  melancholy.  Suppose  I  think 
the  miniature  would  have  a  beneficial 
effect  on  that  melancholy.  Suppose  I 
say  to  myself,  '  Now,  the  nature  of  the 
artist  is  sensitive  to  the  shades,  "the 
nuances,"  of  feeling.  But  is  Clovelly  an 
artist?  No  doubt  of  it.'  Now,  if  you 
see  in  my  wish  to  help  you  in  your  tem- 
porary trouble  a  certain  delicacy  or  con- 
sideration, ask  yourself  what  I  would 
see  in  your  allowing  me  my  point  ? 
What  except  the  proof  of  an  artist's 
sensitive  nature,  his  delicacy  or  consid- 
eration ?  I  submit  it  to  you.  Isn't  it  a 
tribute,  a  recognition,  an  expectation  on 
my  part,  that  I  shall  find  in  you  a  sym- 
pathetic nature,  responsive  to  the  finer 
organs  of  sentiment?  Where  is  the 
offense  ?" 

Thaddeus  was  imperturbable  and  de- 
liberate. Clovelly  fluttered  to  and  fro, 
crying : 

"  There  is  none  I  Of  course  there  is 
none  I     But  let  me  think  I" 

"  Think,  of  course.  Come  and  see  me 
at  home.  You'll  find  me  in  this  after- 
noon." 
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He  went  out,  and,  going  further  toward 
the  harbor,  came  to  the  furnaces  of  the 
Pottery  Company,  and  found  in  the 
office  an  official  at  a  desk.  Thaddeus 
said: 

"  If  you'll  serve  Clovelly  with  notice 
of  that  attachment  this  afternoon,  I  think 
you  may  get  the  cash  to-morrow." 

"  You  do  1     Where'll  he  get  it  ?" 

"  Possibly  from  me." 

He  went  home  to  wait  for  Clovelly, 
who  came  about  six,  in  a  whirlwind  of 
anger,  and  departed  consoled  and  tri- 
umphant. 

At  eight  o'clock  Thaddeus  entered 
Jacob  Sutton's  library.  From  there  he 
went  presently,  side  by  side  with  Jacob, 
into  the  drawing-room,  where  Madeline 
sat  by  the  window  looking  out  past  the 
white  pillars  into  the  night  and  the  gar- 
den, into  which  a  street  lamp  cast  a  dim 
light  over  the  garden  wall  on  beds  of 
dead  flower-stems  and  leafless  shrubs. 
Thaddeus  held  the  miniature  in  his 
hand. 

"Madeline,"  he  said,  "I  purchased 
this  of  Mr.  Clovelly  this  afternoon.  It 
seems  that  he  was  in  debt  and  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  tapestries,  which,  it 
seems,  are  necessary  to  his  creative 
moods.  I  don't  feel  that  I  have  the 
privil^;e  of  keeping  it.  May  I  have  the 
privilege  of  giving  it  to  you  ?  You  can 
return  it  to  him  if  you  like." 

Madeline  turned  white.  She  did  not 
look  at  the  miniature,  but  at  Thaddeus, 
who  went  on  slowly : 

"  May  I  have  also  the  privil^e  of 
being  just  to  Mr.  Clovelly?  I  put  it 
upon  the  ground  of  my  love  for  you,  and 
my  loss  of  you,  and  my  need  of  consola- 
tion. His  artistic  or  dramatic  nature  is 
such  that  he,  very  kindly,  consented  to 
feel  for  me.  Incidentally,  this  was  for- 
tunate for  his  tapestries  I  would  give 
everything  I  own  for  the  right  to  keep 
it,  but  the  right  to  keep  it  cannot  be 
bought  for  a  price." 

"  He— sold  it— to  you  I     Why  ?" 

"  I'm  not  in  Mr.  Clovelly's  confidence. 
He  may  have  his  reserves.  I  under- 
stood him  to  say  that  his  tapestries  were 
necessary  to  his  happiness.'' 

"  Why— did  you  buy  it  ?" 

"  I  have  my  reserves  too,  Madeline. 


But  I  understood  that  you  thought  his 
happiness  was  necessary  to  yours." 

"  Did  you  say  you  were  willing  I 
should  give  it  back  to  him  ?" 

"  Perfectly." 

She  went  to  the  window,  and  stood 
looking  out,  shading  her  eyes  from  die 
lamplight  within  the  room. 

"We've  whipped  him  I"  murmured 
Jacob  to  Thaddeus. 

"  Come  with  me,"  Madeline  said,  sud- 
denly. 

She  tore  open  the  veranda  door,  and 
ran  out  into  the  garden. 

"  Your  shawl,  my  dear,"  said  Jacob. 

They  followed  her,  and  found  Clovelly, 
wrapped  in  his  cloak,  walkings  to  and 
fro  among  the  leafless  shrubbery.  He 
saw  the  three  come  out,  and  stof^ied 
with  an  exclamation.  He  was  near  the 
garden  wall.  Madeline  held  out  the 
miniature  in  her  open  hand. 

"  Did  you  sell  this  to  Mr.  Bourne  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I     I  will  explain." 

"  You  needn't  He  gives  it  back  to 
you." 

It  flashed  in  the  lamplight  past  his 
face,  struck  the  brick  wall,  and  fell  among 
the  dead  flower-stalks. 

Jacob  said,  "  Good  I" 

Clovelly  cried,  "  I'm  tricked  I  Made- 
line I     I  thought  you'd  understand  I" 

"  I  understand  very  well." 

"  You  don't,  you  don't  I  Oh,  under- 
stand this  I  The  miniature,  ^idiat  dL 
that  ?  I  have  had  the  doing  of  it,  which 
was  my  joy.  I  would  give  a  wilderness 
of  miniatures — ^was  it  a  portrait  of  yoa 
that  I  loved  ?  Bah  1  What,  then,  did  I 
love  ?     A  woman  who  betrays  me." 

"  You  might  drop  the  dramatics,"  said 
Thaddeus.     "  The  footlights  are  out" 

Clovelly  cried :  "  Judge  between  yoa 
and  me,  Thaddeus  Bourne,  which  of  us 
feigns  and  hides  himself  in  a  rdle.  Yoa 
come  to  me.  You  are  squeamish  of  an 
outright  lie — one  lie  yourself  from  head 
to  foot  I  speak  as  I  paint  wb*t  I  feel — 
instant  when  I  feel  it,  and  true.  By 
heaven,  I'll  shout  it  if  I  choose  I" 

"  Not  here,  if  you  please,"  said  Jacob. 

Clovelly  stormed  on :  "Your  contempt 
.  for  me,  sir  1  Bah  1  That  for  your  opin- 
ion of  me,  good  or  bad  I  You  I  Oh, 
you,  who  in  .business,  in  politics,  in 
society,  you  overreach  and  mask  and 
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pretend ;  who,  in  love,  are  monejNchangers 
in  tlie  temple  1  What  have  I  to  do  with 
all  you  tricksters  ?  I  go  back  to  my  art, 
which  is  true.  There  is  no  other  true 
speech  than  art" 

He  turned  and  rushed  out  through  the 
door  in  the  garden  wall.  Madeline  gave 
a  great  wail  and  ran  after,  crying,  "  I 
understand  1    Wait  for  me  1" 

Somewhere  beyond  he  waited,  and 
their  steps  receded  together. 

"Great  God  1"  said  Jacob  Sutton, 
*'  he's  whipped  us  I" 

Thaddeus's  opinion  fifty  years  after 
confirmed  the  victory  as  sufficient  He 
added :  "  Sutton  admitted  it,  and  behaved 
handsomely  toward  them.  I  picked  the 
miniature  out  of  the  weeds  by  the  wall 


as  you  see  it.  As  to  my  part  in  the 
business,  the  opinion  you  are  too  cour- 
teous to  express  is  also  my  own.  Further, 
I  acknowledge  that  my  interest  in  and 
my  understanding  of  art  arose,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  study  of  this  minia- 
ture and  from  the  endeavor  to  understand 
what  Clovelly  meant  by  the  opinion 
which  he  expressed  so  forcibly  in  Jacob 
Sutton's  garden." 

Thaddeus's  feeling  toward  Clovelly 
and  Madeline  may  have  taken  on  a  cer- 
tain aroma  of  memory  and  meditation 
with  the  passage  of  years.  Was  the  por- 
trait so  great  a  masterpiece  of  delicate 
feeling  ?  It  may  be  that  he  spoke  as  a 
collector,  wishing  to  prove  himself  the 
owner  of  the  finest  of  the  Clovelly  minia- 
tures. 


THE   APPRENTICE 

BY  CHARLES  P.    CLEAVES 

God  took  my  tools  away. 

Bade  me  seek  better. 
Where  I  would  carve  a  scroll, 

Said,  "  Carve  a  letter ;" 
When  I  had  wrought  in  haste, 

Said,  "  It  is  vain  ;" 
When  I  had  done  my  best. 

Said,  "Try  again," 

Is  this  thy  way,  O  Lord? 

So  let  it  be  I 
By  part  to  purjxjse  led, 

I  shall  know  Thee  1 
Though  much  I  count  of  worth 

Fall  to  thy  fire, 
Ever  I  hear  thy  voice — 

"  Son,  come  up  higher  1" 
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A  Garden  in    '^^^    author,  Blanche  Eliza- 
„^_.  beth  Wade,  teljs,  with  not  a 

little  cheerful  badinage,  the 
efforts  of  a  lady  (addressed  as  "  The  Best  of 
All "  by  her  husband,  who  in  turn  is  called 
"The  Other  One  ")  to  turn  an  Italian  formal 
garden  into  one  which  should  be  pink,  and 
naught  but  pink,  in  its  bloom.  The  influence 
of  Elizabeth  of  the  German  Garden  is  evi- 
dent, but  not  excessively  so.  The  book  is 
prettily  adorned  and  decorated,  but  its  best 
pictorial  feature  consists  of  the  little  photo- 
graph reprints  fastened  loosely  to  the  pages. 
(A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

-    cue      tr  ..  In  this  book  Kate  V. 

A  Seff-Sappcrtwg  g^^^  j^^^^^  ^^,^j^  ^^^ 

""^  she  (and  incidentally  her 

husband,  though  he  was  eng^ed  in  business 
in  the  city)  made  a  small  farm  of  twelve  acres 
pay  for  itself  and  provide  them  a  delightful 
country  home.  1 1  is  a  very  practical  and  help- 
ful book  for  the  amateur  farmer  or  even  for 
the  country  dweller  whose  gardening  does  not 
rise  to  the  dig^ty  of  farming.  It  has  par- 
ticular value  for  the  beginner  in  that  the 
author  was  a  city  woman  who  had  to  learn 
by  experience,  so  that  she  knows  how  to  help 
others  avoid  the  mistakes  which  she  made. 
Many  excellent  photographs  add  to  the  use- 
fulness of  the  book.  (The  Macraillan  Com- 
pany, New  York.  $1.75,  net.) 
Burma  ^  well-printed  and  peculiarly  well- 
illustrated  book  is  that  in  which — 
in  not  too  original  or  vivid  phrase — Mr. 
Talbot  Kelly  records  some  characteristic 
features  of  his  thirty-five-Jiuhdred-mile  jour- 
ney in  Burma.  The  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  volume,  so  it  seems  to  us,  is  our  oppor- 
tunity in  it  to  be  well  informed  about  the 
average  Burman.  In  him  we  find  conceit 
and  indolence,  but  we  also  find  grace,  beauty, 
affection,  respect  for  age,  and  a  disposition 
towards  giving  entire  liberty  to  women. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated.   $6.) 

China  and  Her  ^'^^  '****    <^*''''°5'   '^^'}^ 
People  Denby  was  an  mteresting 

type  of  the  American  gen- 
tleman, scholar,  soldier,  and  diplomat  In 
the  Civil  War  he  commanded  an  Indiana 
reg^iment  Though  a  Democrat  in  politics, 
he  was  for  thirteen  years,  through  Republican 
as  well  as  Democratic  administrations,  the 
American  Minister  to  China.  During  that 
period  the  critical  war  with  Japan  occurred  ; 
it  was  brought  to  a  close  largely  by  Colonel 
Denby's  skill  in  conducting  the  preliminaries 
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of  peace.  Such  a  length  and  distinction  of 
service  is  rare  in  American  diplomatic  his- 
tory. Colonel  Denby  made  good  use  of  the 
unusual  opportunities  for  observation  which 
he  enjoyed,  and  for  absorption  of  the  Orien^ 
al  spirit  and  way  of  looking  at  things.  His 
judgment  as  to  Chinese  characteristics  was 
remarkably  unprejudiced,  and  hence  his 
opinions  are  well  worthy  of  record ;  indeed, 
they  have  permanent  value.  The  two  weD- 
printed  volumes — attractive  in  appearance 
and  light  to  the  hand— containing  his  remi- 
niscences are  specially  interesting  in  their 
reports  of  the  war  of  1895  and  of  the  Boxer 
outbreak  of  1900 ;  the  editor  adds  a  chapter 
on  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  as  it  affected 
China.  Concerning  American  relations  with 
the  Far  East,  it  should  be  stated  that  from 
the  start  Colonel  Denby  was  the  protagonist 
of  the  Open  Door ;  in  his  last  days  he  realized 
with  keen  satisfaction  that  his  own  positk» 
had,  under  the  wise  direction  of  John  Hay, 
become  the  American  policy  with  regard  to 
China.  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co.,  Boston.  In  2 
vols.) 

_  ^.         Conversation  is  a  revealer  of 

^C^  character,  photographing  the 
with  i,hnst  personality  behind  the  face 
of  each  interlocutor.  The  present  study  of 
the  conversations  of  Jesus  with  his  question- 
ers is  intent  on  the  revelation  of  the  ideas 
and  ideals  that  constituted  his  and  their  per- 
sonality and  its  character.  Such  titles  as 
"Religious  Conservatives,"  "Ritualists," 
"  Positivists,"  indicate  the  practical  bearing 
of  this  study  of  ancient  types  upon  their 
modem  similars.  As  a  study  it  has  the 
merit  of  freshness  and  insight;  it  is  the 
product  of  a  cultured  and  vigorous  mind, 
intellectually  and  spiritually  strong.  The 
author  prefers  to  designate  himself  simply  as 
the  author  of  "  The  Faith  of  a  Christian,"  a 
work  favorably  known.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    $\.S0.) 

T  tt  B  I  '       ^^^^^  Ros^ger  was  the 

A  ii,vL-.'. %'*nr«  ^O"  o*  peasants  in  the 

^^^Cr^  Styrian  Alps,  and  Uught 

after  he  was  twenty.  He  has  written  many 
volumes  of  poetry,  short  stories,  and  novels, 
whose  naive  simplicity  of  style  have  gained 
for  them  a  wide  popularity  among  German 
readers.  "I.  N.  R.  I."  is  the  story  of  die 
life  of  Christ,  purporting  to  be  txM  by  a 
peasant  carpenter  under  sentence  of  deadi 
for  having  killed  a  high  official  of  the  State. 
The  author  confines  himself  in  the  main  10 
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the  Biblical  narrative,  although  he  weaves  in 
incidents  from  traditions  and  legends.  The 
story  is  told  simply  and  colloquiaJly,  but  with 
reserve  and  dignity.  The  translation  is  by 
Elizabeth  Lee.  (McClure,  Phillips  &  Co., 
New  York.    Illustrated.    #1.50.) 

I     the  Coantrv    ^*   '*    *    ^^    "^   from    the 

n  oantry   gj^yj^^^^t  Mathilde  Serao's 

qr  Jesws  "Fantasia"  to  her"Nel 
Paese  di  Gesu."  One  leaves  the  brilliant, 
graphic,  but  slightly  morbid  and  abnormal 
delineator  of  ItsJian  contemporaneous  soci- 
ety for  one  who  returns  to  the  bosom  of 
Mother  Church  "with  a  rush,"  so  to  speak; 
one  who  unquestionably  accepts  convention- 
alized history  and  tradition.  The  book  was 
written  a  dozen  years  ago.  Mr.  Davey's 
translation  is  admirable  for  Anglo-Saxon 
readers,  for  he  admits  that  in  his  work  he 
has  lopped  off  certain  extravagant  expres- 
sions. Extravagant  or  not,  however,  Mathilde 
Serao  is  seldom  uninteresting.  The  book  is 
well  printed,  but  poorly  illustrated.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    $2,  net.) 

J  oaneae  "^^^  color  pictures  by  Alice  Mar 
Ch^dL^  are  not  only  pretty,  but  are  really 
™  extraordinary  in  richness  yet 
restraint  as  to  tint  and  in  true  fitness  as  to 
the  subject,  to  Japanese  character,  and  to 
Oriental  humanity.  One  looks  at  all  these 
large  and  beautiful  plates  more  than  once 
before  turning  to  the  verses  and  stories  by 
Alice  Calhoui^aines,  which,  one  may  almost 
say,  illustrate  the  pictures  rather  than  are 
illustrated  by  them.  The  writer's  work  Is 
also  well  done ;  the  stories  and  littie  poems 
have  grace,  quaintness,  and  charm.  (The 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 
#1.50.) 

J<Jm  Fletcher  ^^*''  **  subject  of  this 
jj^g^  biography,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  postponed  imme- 
diate marriage  and  settiement  in  the  ministry 
to  go  abroad  for  study  at  the  University  of 
Halle,  he  became  the  pioneer  of  broad  learn- 
ing among  American  Methodists.  It  was 
natural  that  the  crowning  ^work  of  his  life 
should  be  the  founding,  thirty-five  years  later, 
of  the  American  University  at  Washington, 
"  the  joy  of  Methodism."  His  library,  which 
after  bis  death  brought  at  auction  #15,000 
above  its  cost,  evidenced  his  genius.  His 
"  History  of  Rationalism,"  "  History  of  the 
Christian  Church,"  "History  of  Method- 
ism," and  other  works  have  made  him  widely 
known.  His  biographer,  the  Rev.  Albert 
Osbom,  once  his  pupil,  afterwards  his 
co-worker,  g^ves  the  story  of  a  noble  and  in- 
spiring life,  partly  as  revealed  autobiographi- 
<al]y  in  journal  and  correspondence,  partiy 
as  recorded  by  associates  and  by  the  course 


of  its  events.  "Our  Melanchthon,"  a  phrase 
by  which  Bishop  Hurst  was  once  introduced 
on  a  public  occasion,  is  a  sufficient  introduc- 
tion of  the  reader  to  his  biography.  (Eaton 
&  Mains,  New  York.    $2,  net.) 

New  Creations  f"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^T"^^ 
in  Plant  Life  *'  newspapers  and.  tiie 
'  magazines  about  the  work 
of  Luther  Burbank,  who  has  accomplished 
such  wonderful  results  in  the  breeding  of 
plants  and  the  improvement  of  old  species 
and  the  creation  of  new  spiecies  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables.  This  volume  by 
W.  S.  Harwood,  however,  contains  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  account  of  Mr. 
Burbank's  great  achievements,  his  methods 
of  work,  and  his  personality.  The  things 
that  he  has  done  are  littie  short  of  miracu- 
lous, and  not  the  least  miraculous  phase  of 
his  work  is  that  he  has  accomplished  in  a 
few  years  what  it  takes  Nature,  unaided, 
generations  and  centuries  to  bring  about 
He  has  made  a  daisy  six  inches  in  diameter, 
that  will  grow  anjrwhere  from  the  Arctic 
Circle  to  the  Equator ;  a  potato  that  is  recog- 
nized as  the  best  in  the  world ;  a  fruit,  made 
by  crossing  the  potato  and  the  tomato,  which 
grows  upon  the  potato  plant,  and  which  is 
"  fine  eaten  raw  out  of  hand,  delicious  when 
cooked,  and  excellent  as  a  preserve."  He 
has  bred  a  calla  lily  with  the  perfume  of  a 
violet;  a  dahlia  witii  its  disagreeable  odor 
replaced  by  the  fragrance  of  the  magnolia ; 
the  plumcot,  which  is  a  combination  of  the 
plum  and  the  apricot ;  a  plum  without  a  pit ; 
blackberries  without  thorns;  a  complete  list 
of  his  creations  would  fill  pages.  Perhaps 
his  most  remarkable  achievement  is  the  cre- 
ation of  the  thomless  edible  cactus,  which 
promises  to  redeem  our  desert  lands  by  pro- 
viding a  crop  which  will  grow  without  irriga- 
tion and  will  furnish  palatable,  nutritious 
food  for  cattie  and  for  man.  Mr.  Burbank's 
personality  is  no  less  interesting  than  his 
achievements,  and  Mr.  Harwood  describes 
both  with  enthusiasm  and  admiration.  His 
book  is  eminentiy  readable,  and  illustrated 
with  fine  .photographs.  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.    #1.75,  net) 

All  students  of  art 
ought  to  read,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  lectures  delivered  to 
the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  addi- 
tional and  valuable  instruction  may  be  found 
in  Mr.  Roger  Fry's  introduction  and  notes 
to  the  lectures,  published  in  the  present  vol- 
ume. As  such  text  and  criticism  deserve, 
the  volume  is  well  printed.  It  has  a  special 
timeliness,  too,  coming  so  soon  after  the 
publication  of  the  biographies  of  the  great 
president  of  the  Academy  by  Mr.  Boulb 
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and  by  Sir  Walter  Annstrong.  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York.    <2.S0,  net) 

Sir  Toady  Crusoe    ^  Mj-  S-  R.  Crockett 
"^  reminds  us  with  too  in- 

sistent frequency,  this  baby  hero  has  already 
been  introduced  to  young  readers  as  "  Sir 
Toady  Lion."  His  pranks  and  willfulness 
plunge  him  constantly  into  adventures,  and 
his  good  luck,  aided  by  the  love  of  all  woman- 
hood for  a  lisping  litde  child,  bring  him 
safely  out  He  is  an  amusing  if  improbable 
little  chap,  but  other  children  will  certainly 
learn  from  him  neither  good  English  nor 
good  manners.  (The  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York.    #1.50.) 

•n.  r  f  rj-_i_  !*»  ti^e  docs  not  reveal 
The  Early  History  .......  . 

^theK<n,sHi,     Ij^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

lectures  on  this  topic.  The  narrative  of  the 
seven  kings  of  primitive  Rome,  which  since 
Niebuhr's  time  has  been  regarded  as  leg- 
endary, is  here  furnished  with  a  fair  foun- 
dation in  fact  Dr.  Frazer's  road  to  this  is 
through  an  extensive  study  of  magic  among 
primitive  peoples,  starting  with  the  story  of 
King  Numa's  trysts  with  the  nymph  Egeria. 
In  this  line  of  original  research  he  reaches 
the  conclusion  that  "  the  old  Latin  kings 
appear  to  have  been  reg^ded  as  sons  of  the 
fire  god  by  Vestal  Virgins,  who  were  believed 
to  be  the  god's  wives."  For  classical  schol- 
ars this  representation  of  the  Vestals  as  vir- 
gin mothers  possesses  peculiar  interest  Dr. 
Frazer's  wide  knowledge  both  of  primitive 
folk-lore  and  of  classical  archaeology  and 
literature  combine  to  give  strong  support  to 
his  theory  that  it  was  as  sagacious  magicians 
rather  than  as  valiant  warriors  that  men  first 
gained  kingship.  The  current  theory  that  it 
was  through  brawn,  not  brain,  that  kingship 
arose  he  scouts  as  built  on  the  fancy  of  arm- 
chair philosophy.  Not  often  nowadays  does 
one  come  upon  so  ingenious  a  piece  of  orig- 
inal study  as  these  lectures.  (The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  New  York.    {1. 50.) 

TheHeaH<if  This  is  a  new  eighteenth  cen- 

Lady  Anne     ^"^  ^f.  °l!T^"*''  ^^"^^A 
•^  and  gallantry,  by  Agnes  and 

Egerton  Castle.  It  is  slighter  than  "  The  Pride 

of  Jennico  "  or  even  "  The  Bath  Comedy,"  but 

stiU  has,  in  a  less  degree,  something  of  the 

sparkle  and  liveliness  of  the  authors'  former 

work.     A    coquettish    young    bride    from 

France,  who  tries  her  husband's  patience 

almost  to  its  limits,  is  in  the  end  conquered 

by  his    manliness,  resource,  and   personal 

courage  at  time  of  need,  and  finds  after  all 

that  a  country  squire  is  supportable.    (The 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

$l.SO.) 


The  Inspiration  qf  though  Dr   John  Wat- 

Oaf  Faith         son   ^^    ^^^    '*'»^ 
from  his  pulpit,  he  stiB 

preaches  through  the  printed  page.  Long  may 
he  preach  through  such  volumes  as  this.  Here 
the  ethical  and  the  inspirational  are  happily 
blended,  as  elsewhere  in  his  writings.  It  is 
characteristic  of  Dr.  Watson  to  say,  "  It  is  a 
wholesome  change  in  ethics  from  the  modem 
hymns  to  the  Old  Testament  Psalnos.  .  .  . 
If  the  soldier  of  Christ  wishes  to  brace  him- 
self for  strenuous  living  and  the  discbarge  of 
daily  duty,  he  can  hardly  find  a  hymn  to 
make  the  blood  move  in  his  veins.  He  turns 
with  satisfaction  to  Psalm  i."  Professtw  Coe 
in  his  "  Spiritual  Life"  has  touched  upon  the 
same  defect  in  current  hymnody.  Yet  even 
Dr.  Watson  draws  a  line  between  morality 
and  religion.  The  Bible  does  not  thus  divi(k 
the  unity  of  a  godly  life.  Tradition  and  cus- 
tom pull  morality  to  a  lower  level  than  relig- 
ion. But  if  the  Christian  ideal  of  morality 
gives  the  true  definition  of  the  word,  it 
should  be  decisive  to  point  to  the  Master,  in 
whom  morality  and  religion  are  seen  fused 
toi^ether,  one  and  inseparable.  (A.  C  Ann- 
strong  &  Son,  New  York.    t\2S.) 

The  Old  Mismons  }""  ^omef  c  and  relig- 
of  California  '°"^  architecture  there  is 
«y        yorm  ^  deserved  and  increas- 

ing popularity  of  what  we  have  come  to  call 
the  Mission  Style.  1 1  is  particularly  ad^ted 
to  structures  which  are  to  be  built  with 
special  solidity.  To  architects  and  to  those 
interested  in  architecture  Mr.  George  Whar- 
ton James's  book  will  be  of  interest  It  com- 
prises a  great  fund  of  information  as  to  die 
history,  architecture,  and  ornamentation  ol 
the  old  Franciscan  mission  buildings  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  their  influence  upon  present-day 
developments.  Mr.  James  tells  the  story  of 
each  building  and  describes  its  architecture. 
Incidentally  we  have  an  account  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Indians  prior  to,  during,  and 
immediately  after  the  mission  epoch,  with  a 
brief  account  of  their  present  state.  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.     Illustrated.    $3,  net ) 

,,  ...  A  commendable  and  on 

Una  «"«*'*«  the  whole  fairiy  success- 
Red  Cross  Kntght  f^j  attempt  to  riteD  some 
of  the  most  spirited  incidents  in  Spenser's 
"Faery  Queene"  for  children's  reading. 
There  is  ample  quotation  where  the  sweet 
and  beautiful  diction  of  the  poet  is  at  its 
best,  and  ample  omission  where  the  gentle 
gait  of  the  poet's  Pegasus  has  fallen  into  a 
deliberate  jog-trot  The  colored  frontispiece, 
the  many  full-page  drawings,  and  the  brilliant 
color  have  a  decided  holiday  air.  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.    |2.S0.) 
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A  RAILWAY  MAN  ON  RATE  REGU- 
LATION 

The  writer  is  an  old  railroad  manager,  who 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  took  an  active 
part  in  the  efiForts  of  Southern  railways  to 
effect  the  maintenance  of  just  and  equal  rates 
by  means  of  the  combination  known  as  the 
"  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Associ- 
ation," and  I  am  gratified  to  see  in  your  edi- 
torial of  December  2,  entitled  "  The  Rate 
Regulation  Bill,"  a  recognition  of  the  princi- 
ples then  contended  for — namely,  that  com- 
binations between  railways  to  regulate  com- 
petition should  be  encouraged,  and  laws 
passed  for  the  enforcement  of  such  contracts. 
Instead  of  legislating  against  combinations, 
and  encouraging  or  (as  you  say)  compeUing 
competition. 

The  right  of  the  public  to  demand  reason- 
able rates  is  fully  established  by  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court;  but  that 
Court  also  says  that  the  railways  are  entitled 
to  a  fair  return  on  the  value  of  the  property 
which  they  employ  for  the  public  conven- 
ience, which  is,  I  believe,  all  the  Southern  rail- 
way managers  have  endeavored  to  secure  for 
tiieir  companies,  and  generally  without  suc- 
cess, although  no  source  of  probable  net 
revenue  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  over- 
looked. 

To  the  efforts  of  railways  to  secure  new 
traffic  and  the  flexibility  of  rates  which 
enabled  them  to  meet  conditions,  the  rapid 
development  of  the  South  is  largely  due. 

New  traffic  has  often  resulted  from  an 
arrangement  between  railways  and  shippers 
by  which  very  low  grade  freight  is  moved  at 
special  rates  and  a  small  profit  equitably 
divided  between  them,  when  otherwise  such 
freight  could  not  be  moved  at  all  and  the 
value  it  might  have  in  accessible  markets 
would  be  lost 

If  the  making  of  all  inter-State  rates  is 
intrusted  to  a  National  Commission,  there  is 
danger  of  the  tariffs  being  too  rig^d  to  admit 
of  special  arrangements  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions ;  but  what  I  understand  The  Outlook  to 
advocate  is,  not  that  a  Government  Commis- 
sion shall  take  the  initiative  in  making  rates, 
but  that  it  shall  revise  them  and  be  empow- 
ered to  make  reduction  only  in  such  rates  as 
are  found  by  careful  examination  to  be  un- 
reasonable or  to  discriminate  unjustly  be- 
tween individuals  or  localities. 

If  a  dear  and  concise  definition  can  be 
given  of  the  difference  between  reasonable 
and  unreasonable  rates,  and  between  just 


and  unjust  rates,  it  would,  I  think,  con- 
tribute to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
rate  question ;  for,  as  I  understand  it,  a  rate 
may  be  reasonable  ^r  se,  and  yet  make  an 
unjust  discrimination  on  account  of  its  rela- 
tions to  other  rates  in  effect  at  the  same 
time.  T.  M.  R.  Talcott, 

General  Manager 
Tidevater  and  Western  Railroad  Company.      , 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

COLLEGE   WOMEN 

If  the  sketch  of  the  American  higher  edu- 
cation for  women  given  by  a  European  uni- 
versity woman  in  The  Outiook  for  October 
4  be  a  true  one,  may  the  woman's  colleges 
be  razed  to  the  ground  and  asylums  be  built 
on  their  sites  for  the  poor,  misguided  impo- 
tents  who  for  half  a  century  have  sacrificed 
four  years  of  their  best  labor  for  a  fictitious 
benefit  I  For,  according  to  that  article,  their 
energies  have  been  dissipated  by  a  smatter- 
ing text-book  study,  distant  interests,  and 
"  priggish  "  sociability,  until  they  are  spoiled 
for  both  the  home  and  the  intellectual  life. 
They  have  been  doing  things  that  made  them 
neither  eminent  scholars  nor  model  house- 
keepers, absolutely  and  exclusively,  and  their 
lives  are  wasted.  In  the  name  of  the  women 
of  America  and  of  feminine  students  every- 
where, may  a  humble  word  be  said  in  defense 
of  the  system  thus  deprecated  and,  as  it  must 
seem  to  many  readers  of  The  Outiook,  mis- 
represented ? 

The  first  attack  is  upon  an  attributed  excess 
of  "both  intellectual  and  relig^ious  mission- 
ary work  "  in  the  life  of  the  college  girl,  of  an 
artificial  Christianity,  and  "  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  antipodes."  Is  this  emotional 
spirit  typical  of  college  women  ?  Were  those 
women  who  took  up  the  bird  fad  so  eytrava- 
gantiy  largely  college  graduates,  or  were  they 
the  "  mere  girls "  craving  some  interest  en- 
tirely outside  their  own  circle  ?  Does  a  girl 
need  to  go  to  college  to  mind  the  business  of 
the  heathen  Chinee  to  the  neglect  of  her  own  ? 
The  present  writer,  a  graduate  from  one  of 
the  largest,  and  so  most  typical,  of  the  col- 
leges for  women,  began  her  course  with  a 
flagrant  desire  to  do  something  extraordinary 
by  virtue  of  her  education.  She  finished  it, 
as  did  most  of  her  classmates,  with  no  ves- 
tige of  the  old  freshman  ambition,  but  with  the 
simple  aim  to  be  a  plain  though  a  better 
woman.  The  type  of  religious  life  in  that 
college,  and  we  believe  in  many  others,  is 
well  expressed  in  its  motto—"  Not  to  be  min- 
.  istered  unto,  but  to  minister ;"  and  the  inspira- 
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tion  toward  a  plainly  useful  life  is  in  no  sense 
weakened  by  the  acquired  or  increased  inter- 
est in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  ^/roblems  of  the 
day.  These  studies  are  food  and  not  poison 
to  the  mind  of  the  true  woman,  for  the  day  is 
past  when  it  was  her  meat  to  toil  and  spin 
in  ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  great 
movements.  She  must  still  be  domestic,  cer- 
tainly, but  not  exclusively.  But,  says  the 
writer  again,  "the  girls'  college  seems  to 
waver  between  scholarship  and  domesticity, 
and  .  .  .  comes  short  of  both."  Quite  true ; 
but  nowadays  is  either  extreme  necessary  7 
No  graduate  pretends  to  be  a  perfected 
scholar  or  a  trained  housewife,  but  only  to 
have  the  foundation  of  either — a  trained 
intellect  and  a  vigorous  body. 

Lastly,  our  colleges  are  accused  of  permit- 
ting childish  and  unscholarly  methods  of 
study  through  inefficient  teachers.  The  criti- 
cism may  apply  to  some  of  the  minor  schools, 
especially  in  their  beginnings,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  name  the  countless  institutions, 
large  and  small,  Eastern  and  Western,  whose 
chairs  are  occupied  by  eminent  scholars  and 
whose  standards  rank  well  with  those  of  the 
European  schools  in  so  far  as  they  go.  They 
are  to  the  latter  as  the  usual  preparatory  school 
to  the  specialized  trade  school.  They  require 
less  actual  study  in  proportion  and  more 
development  along  physical  and  social  lines, 
which  are  of  equal  and  in  some  cases  even  of 
greater  importance.  Verily,  all  work,  of 
however  an  engaging  nature,  and  no  play 
makes  Jill  a  dull  girl  in  one  way  or  another. 
No  sensible  person  will  claim  that  a  college 
education  is  essential  to  the  happiness  and 
usefulness  of  any  one,  man  or  woman.  But, 
after  looking  it  all  over,  its  problems  and  its 
results,  can  he  doubt  that  the  American  sys- 
tem for  women  has  been  a  benefit  and  not  a 
detriment?    .  C.  G. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  MISSIONS 

Thft  article  by  Bishop  Funsten  in_j[our 
last  number  is  most  interesting  to  those  who 
know  the  facts  concerning  the  Indians  de- 
scribed. But  the  one  sentence  which  is 
worth  reading  above  all  the  others  is  this: 
"  The  Government  is  perfectly  right  in  trying 
to  enroll  the  Indians  among  the  world's  work- 
ers, but  its  present  »/stem  ought  to  go  at 
least  one  step  further,  in  providing  protection 
and  employment  for  the  young  people  who 
have  completed  their  training  under  its  care 
and  come  back  to  the  old  reservation." 
May  I  ask  your  support  and  the  support  of 
your  readers  to  this  end?  So  far  as  the 
Wind  River  Indians  are  concerned,  an  appli- 


cation was  made  to  Ae  Commisaooer  ol 
Indian  Affairs  nearly  a  year  ago  bx  pennis- 
sion  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial 
mission,  to  use  land  and  water  power  now 

absolutely  unused,  and  practically  never  seen 
by  white  men.  The  plan  is  practicable,  and 
adapted  to  meet  an  imperative  need.  Can- 
not the  Indian  Department  or  Congress  be 
persuaded  to  come  to  the  aid  of  this  cause? 
It  will  cost  nothing  either  for  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Indians;  it  will  save  much  for 
both.  It  will  supply  the  one  chief  thing 
needful  for  the  salvation  of  these  people. 
Fayette  Avery  McKenzik. 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

RAILWAY   RATE    REGULATION 
ABROAD 

An  interesting  contrast  of  the  systems  of 
railway  rate-making  in  France  and  America 
was  recendy  made  by  M.  G.  Noblemaire^ 
traffic  manager  of  the  Paris-Lyons-Mediter- 
ranean Railway.     He  said  in  an  inter\iew: 

Your  American  method  of  arranging  and  preacri^ 
ing  a  tariff— leaving  the  companies  f ree  to  nxkJioB Ik* 
price  of  transportation,  subject  only  to  conectioa  hj 
the  Government  in  instances  of  abtise  of  discrctioo — 
is  a  better  one  than  our  French  method.  Indeed,  I 
don't  see  on  what  other  principle  your  tarlHs  coald  fas 
made,  inasmuch  as  your  railways  are  privately  oviMd 
and  operated.  1  can't  understand  how  any  gorciK- 
ment  could  make  rates  for  such  railways. 

He  then  explained  the  workings  of  tbe 
French  system  as  follows: 

The  French  railways,  in  fact,  always  malee  thair 
own  rates— that  is  to  say,  the  Government  nnvr 
assumes  to  lay  down  or  presenile  a  rate  for  us.  We 
always  ourselves  initiate  any  new  rate  or  any  chaiwe 
in  existini^  rates  on  such  basis  as  we  think  equiteue 
and  just.  We  are  then  obliged,  before  putting  it  in 
force,  to  submit  it  to  the  Governmenr  ^--r  ifrr.  ■.  .?. 
In  practice,  when  it  isaque&tiun  of  a  neu  i.w  uc  a 
change  in  rates,  we  fix  tlie  rate  ourselves  and  then 
take  it  up  with  the  Government  officials,  and  ar^ae  it 
out  with  them,  we  speaking  from  tlw  standpoint  ol 
revenue  for  the  company  and  development  of  the  traffic, 
and  they  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest 
As  the  result  of  such  conferences,  sometimes  supiile- 
mented  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  by  refers 
ence  to  interested  parties  or  localities,  whicji  takes  a 
lot  of  time,  we  finally  come  to  an  agreement  on  the 
rate,  and  then  it  is  put  in  force. 

After  referring  to  the  fact  that  under  exist- 
ing conditions  in  France  reductions  in  rates 
cannot  safely  be  made,  he  said : 

The  Government  is  always  asking  for  leAictiaas 
here  and  there,  the  attempts  being  constantly  mode  to 
reduce  all  rates  to  the  same  mileage  basis  or  very  near 
to  it.  The  position  taken  by  the  Government  b  usnaily 
due  to  political  pressure  from  some  locality  or  iixfastry, 
and  is  therefore  generally  not  along  sound  bosines 
lines.  They  urge  something  that  tuns  counter  to  tfae 
laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  trade,  and  our  rates  are 
thus  more  and  more  a  matter  of  politics  rather  than 
of  sound  railway  administration,  leading  constantly 
toward  a  distance  tariff.  In  twenty  years,  at  the  rate 
we  are  going,  I  don't  know  where  we  ihall  land. 

J.  R.  Paxton,  Jr. 
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yundat^  Porcelain  Enameled  One-Piece  Lavatories  for  the 
bedroom  and  dressing  chamber  appeal  to  woman— the  preserver 
of  the  ideal  home,  with  intense  interest.  The  cleanliness  and 
purity  of  the  white  enameled  surface,  the  expert  technical 
construction,  the  exterior  beauty  of  the  form  of  a  ■^Undard"  One-  — 

Piece  Lavatory  make  its  presence  lend  a  distinctive  note  of  good  taste 
to  any  room,  and  is  a  source  of  constant  pleasure  to  the  user  or  owner. 
No  bedroom  can  be  strictly  modern  or  comfortable  without  this  feature. 
The  Lavatory  shown  in  this  illustration  is  the  "aSUmfaixT  Anona  P-520, 
costing  approximately  $54.30  — not  counting  freight,  piping,  or  labor  of 
installing. 

tr.tMmanv°h^«M,l!lS°^H''^  BATHROOMS,"  tells  you  how  to  plan,  buy  and  arr.ii(r^yotir  bathroom,  and  illus- 
WKlhrj^frh  m»„li-„,  '""'"="<^"'^  ".^11  as  luxurious  rooms,  showing  the  eosTof  each  fixture  In  detail, 
thfsuwJt  .nH^/„,Ji„c  ?nn''"'"''""'"v'i'^"J?-  ^"=-  ''  i^'  ""=  "^osl  complete  and  beautiful  booklet  ever  issued  on 
(if  selcaed)         ""'»'"'  '00  P'B"-       FREE  for  six  cents  postage,  and.ue  name  of  your  plumber  and  architect 

frndYIi^'^-k.^^  "'V  iL"^""^  [fare  ieorj  our  -Stwimr  "  Green  <,nj  Gold  "  guaranUe  Ucl.  <,nj  ho,  onr 
^Wt'l/.TT^A'"'  °"  »'.  ">''''"''•  ^'"'f,"  ""  '">"'  '■"dlraJe-mark  are  on  the  fixture  it  i,  not  "Stwimr  ffarft 
Kffuie  ,ub,lilule,  -  they  ore  all  mferior  and  will  co,l  i/ou  more  in  the  end. 

Address  Standard  ^aailarB mifl. Co.  Dept. 22,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

Offices  and  Showrooms  in  New  York  :   'atMdmC  Buildine.  35-37  West  31st  Street. 
London.  England.  22  Holbom  Viaduct.  E.  C. 
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Legal  and  Illegal 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  is  a  pure,  grape 
cream  of  tartar  powder.  Its  greater  health- 
fulness  and  absolute  superiority  over  other 
powders  are  shown  by  the  United  States 
Government's  official  tests,  and  are  so  uni- 
versally recognized  that  its  use  is  approved 
and  encouraged  by  health  officers  at  home 
and  abroad.  Royal  made  Bread  (cake,  biscuit, 
etc.)  is  legal  everywhere. 


Guard  your  food  against  the  alum 
baking  powders 

Alum  baking  powders  are  considered  so  injurious  to  health  and 
their  indiscriminate  sale  a  source  of  such  danger  that  laws  have  been 
passed  in  many  states  requiring  the  presence  of  alum  to  be  branded 
upon  their  labels. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  the  laws  of  Congress,  the  use 
of  alum  in  bread,  biscuit,  cake  and  other  food  is  a  misdemeanor. 

Alum  baking  powders  may  be  known  by  their  price.  Powders 
sold  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  or  twenty-five  ounces  for 
twenty-five  cents,  are  not  made  of  cream  of  tartar. 
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GEORGE  KENNAN 
IN  CHINA 

TV/fR.  KENNAN  is  now  engaged  in  a  study  of  con- 
ditions in  China,  the  results  of  which  will  be 
presented  in  a  series  of  articles  during  the  coming  year. 
The  new  problems  arising  from  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
the  Chinese  boycott  of  American  trade,  and  the  recent 
disturbances  which  resulted  in  the  murder  of  American 
missionaries,  make  China  a  center  of  the  most  vital  interest 
for  the  immediate  future.  Mr.  Kennan  writes  in  a  recent 
letter  from  Shanghai : 

I  have  just  returned  from  an  interesting  house-boat  trip  of  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  through  the  canals  of  eastern  China,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  visited  two  of  the  big  cities  of  the  Empire — Soochow  and  Hangchow. 
I  felt  some  hesitation  about  starting  for  the  interior  in  a  boat  with  a  crew 
of  ten  Chinese,  just  after  the  anti-American  boycott  excitement,  but  we 
had  no  trouble.  The  people  called  me  bad  names  now  and  then,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  molest  us,  although  we  went  through  the  narrow,  crowded 
streets  of  Hangchow  on  foot.  In  the  present  state  of  feeling,  however,  it 
takes  very  little  to  gather  and  excite  a  mob.  Our  admiral  on  this  station 
was  attacked  up  the  Vangtse  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  captain  of  one  of  our 
gunboats  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  mob.  They  had  to  order  a  party  of 
bluejackets  ashore  to  release  him.  We  sail  for  Tientsin  to-morrow,  and  if 
we  don't  get  blown  up  by  a  mine  between  Port  Arthur  and  Chefoo  we  shall 
reach  Peking  this  week.  We  had  to  give  up  the  railroad  trip  from  Hankow 
to  Peking  on  account  of  a  storm  which  washed  out  a  good  deal  of  the  track 
and  undermined  the  Yellow  River  bridge.  ...  I  think  I  shall  go  up  the 
Yangtse  to  Hankow,  however,  when  I  get  back  from  Peking.  It  is  a  twelve- 
hundred-mile  trip  up  the  Yangtse  and  back,  and  that,  with  my  house-boat 
experience,  will  give  me  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  interior  of  the  country  and 
the  life  of  the  people.  One  sees  a  lot  going  through  the  canals  on  a  house- 
boat. .  .  .  The  waterways  of  China  are  very  remarkable.  The  Grand 
Canal  is  two  or  three  times  as  wide  as  Pennsylvania  Avenue  for  scores  of 
miles  at  a  time,  and  the  whole  country  between  here  and  Hangchow  is  a 
labyrinth  of  artificial  waterways  varying  in  width  from  sixty  feet  to  four 
hundred  or  five  hundred.  There  are  thirty-four  miles  of  canals  within  the 
walls  of  the  city  of  Soochow,  and  the  flooded  moat  outside  the  wall  is  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide  and  fourteen  miles  around.  It 
is  a  regular  Oriental  Venice,  the  canals  being  spanned  by  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  stone  bridges  of  admirable  construction.  The  Chinese  may 
be  backward  in  some  ways,  but  they  are  wonderful  canal-diggers  and 
bridge-builders.  GEORGE   KENNAN. 
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The  House  of  Rep- 
Jn  Congress:  resentatives  last  week 
Tlte  Panama  Canal  ^  j  ^u  r 

accepted  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Panama  Canal  Emer- 
gency Bill  and  passed  the  bill  almost 
as  it  left  the  Senate,  for  the  conference 
between  the  two  Houses  left  the  bill 
practically  in  that  form.  The  bonds 
upon  which  the  appropriation  will  finally 
rest  will  not  be  issued  at  present,  as 
money  will  be  provided  for  immediate 
use  from  the  Treasury,  and  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  the  bonds  may  be  put 
forth  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
thinks  the  time  more  desirable  for  the 
general  interests  of  the  financial  world 
than  at  present.  The  Senate  became 
somewhat  disturbed  regarding  the  nom- 
inations of  Isthmian  Canal  Commission- 
ers because  these  nominations  had  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  itself  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  members  of  its  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Committee.  There  was 
also  some  feeling  of  objection  over  the 
nomination  of  Joseph  B.  Bishop  to  be  a 
Panama  Canal  Commissioner.  In  the 
end  all  the  nominations  were  recalled 
through  a  request  to  the  President,  and 
they  will  be  taken  up  again  after  the 
holiday  vacation  for  consideration.  The 
objection  to  Mr.  Bishop's  appointment 
came  out  of  the  fact  that  in  Congress  the 
payment  of  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year  to 
Mr.  Bishop  in  part  for  what  was  called 
press  agency  work  had  been  a  main  point 
of  attack  in  the  debate  on  the  Canal  Bill. 
It  was  said  that  his  appointment  as  a 
Commissioner  would  change  his  official 
status  but  would  not  lessen  the  salary, 
as  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Bishop 
would  draw  $7,500  as  Commissioner  and 
$2,500  as  Secretary  of  the  Commission. 
That  a  secretary  is  needed  and  that 
Mr.  Bishop  is  admirably  fitted  for  that 
position  we  do  not  understand  is  ques- 
tioned. This  matter  will  bring  up  again 
the  entire  subject  of  salaries  to  be  paid 


to  officials  and  employees  connected  with 
the  Canal  project.  The  Outlook  would 
certainly  not  attempt  to  pass  an  opinion 
as  to  the  adequacy  or  relative  fairness  of 
individual  salaries ;  but  it  is,  in  its  judg- 
ment, beyond  question  that  here  no 
niggardly  policy  is  desirable,  and  that  if 
the  Government  desires  to  have  in  its 
employ  men  of  executive  ability  and 
special  skill,  it  must  and  should  pay  such 
salaries  as  obtain  in  the  business  world 
for  services  of  like  value.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  also  that  for  work  in  the 
tropics,  under  less  comfortable  conditions 
and  greater  possibilities  of  illness  than 
exist  at  home,  it  is  i)erfectly  natural 
that  special  compensation  should  be  de- 
manded. 


In  Congress : 
The  Philippine 
Tariff  Bill,  etc. 


The  Payne  Philippine 
Tariff  Bill  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  to  the 
House.  It  provides  that 
all  goods  totally  produced  within  the 
Philippines  shall  come  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  sugar  and  tobacco,  which  are 
to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
Dingley  duty,  instead  of  seventy-five  per 
cent,  as  now.  An  important  amendment 
incorporated  in  the  report  is  that  all 
American-grown  sugar  and  tobacco  shall 
enter  the  Philippines  free  of  duty.  The 
minority  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  was  filed  by  Mr.  Williams, 
the  Democratic  leader  in  the  House.  It 
offers  a  substitute  declaring  for  absolute 
free  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  insular  possessions,  but  adds  that  if 
the  substitute  is  voted  down  the  opposi- 
tion will  support  the  Republican  bill,  as 
it  is  "  a  long  step  in  the  logical  and  right 
direction."  The  report  also  declares  that 
"the  members  of  the  minority  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  believe 
that  the  anomalous  and  preposterous 
status  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  which 
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they  are  treated  as  American  territory 
for  certain  purposes  and  as  foreign  or 
semi-foreign  territory  for  certain  other 
purposes,  cannot  be  long  maintained, 
and  should  be  immediately  terminated." 
A  bill,  said  to  be  part  of  a  plan  to  fight  the 
Payne  Philippine  Tariff  Bill,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  by  Mr.  Needham, 
of  CaUfomia,  having  as  its  object  the 
repeal  of  the  Cuban  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Governor  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin, 

last  week  resigned  the  Governorship  of 
the  State,  with  the  intention  of  assuming 
the  place  in  the  United  States  Senate  to 
which  he  was  elected  some  time  ago  by 
the  Wisconsin  Legislature. 


Not  a 
Personal  Issae 


The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Franklin  ^.  Lane  as  a 
member  of  the  Inter-State 
Commerce  Commission,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  certain  Senators  to  the  nomina- 
tion, present  not  merely  to  the  Senate, 
but  to  the  entire  country,  a  question  of 
supreme  importance.  Mr.  Lane  started 
in  politics  as  a  prohibitionist,  and  was  a 
supporter  of  Bryan  in  his  first  campaign 
and  we  believe  also  in  his  second  cam- 
paign. He  has  served  as  City  Attorney 
of  San  Francisco  for  three  terms,  and  has 
run  unsuccessfully  for  the  Mayor  of  that 
city  and  for  the  Governor  of  the  State. 
In  the  last  Presidential  election  he  advo- 
cated the  election  of  Judge  Parker.  He 
has  personally  and  politically  a  clean 
record,  and  is  regarded  by  those  who 
know  him  as  an  idealist  of  .the  Roosevelt 
type — that  is,  a  combination  of  the  ideal- 
ist and  the  practical  man  of  action.  He 
has  no  connection  with  railway  interests, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  be  either  the 
opponent  or  the  advocate  of  the  railways. 
He  has  the  hearty  indorsement  of  lead- 
ing men  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  both 
parties,  and  almost  without  exception  of 
the  press  of  the  State.  Among  his  warm 
indorsers  is  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California,  who 
is  credited  with  having  first  suggested 
his  name  to  the  President.  The  opposi- 
tion to  him  comes  solely  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  Democrat  and  that  his  ap- 
pointment, if  confirmed,  would  give  the 
Democrats  a  majority  on  the  Inter-State 
Commission.  The  objection  is  thus  stated 


by  a  newspaper  reporter,  purporting  to 
quote  a  prominent  Republican  Senator: 
"  Party  policies  are  involved,  and  it  b 
the  duty  of  the  President  and  die  Repub- 
licans in  Congress  to  see  that  their  party 
gets  the  full  credit  for  railroad  rate  kps- 
lation."  To  this  the  President's  nfk, 
as  quoted  by  another  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, is  that  he  does  not  care  to  make 
the  appointment  on  partisan  grounds 
and  does  not  regard  the  Commissioo  as 
partisan  in  any  sense. 


,     „.  -  This   issue  is  one  of  so- 

Importance  of  .         _^  ^     ^ 

aus  Issue  P*^^™^  importance  to  the 
entire  country.  ThePres^ 
dent  has  frankly  declared  that  in  ordiurr 
appointments  he  is  largely  influenced  hf 
the  party  organization,  demanding  only 
that  it  shall  give  him  a  good  name  or  good 
names  from  which  to  make  bis  selection. 
In  this  cooperation  with  the  political 
organization  he  goes  quite  as  far  in  that 
direction — so  it  appears  to  an  independ- 
ent journal  like  The  Outlook — as  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  good  government  that 
he  should  go.  To  accept  for  a  posi- 
tion on  the  Inter-State  Conunissioa  At 
nomination  of  the  Republican  machine 
would  be  to  hazard  making  that  body 
a  party,  if  not  a  partisan,  organizatioa. 
The  Inter-State  Commerce  Conunis- 
sion  should  be  a&  free  from  all  sus- 
picion of  partisan  control  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  opposition  to  railway  rate  regula- 
tion through  a  commission  has  been 
largely  based  upon  the  alleged  suscepti- 
bility of  such  a  commission  to  political 
influences;  the  opposition  has  claimed 
that  the  fixing  of  railway  rates  should  be 
left  to  the  judges  of  the  United  State» 
courts  because  they  are  free  from  partisan 
bias.  Now  that  the  President  is  acticc 
on  the  theory  that  the  CommisaioB 
should  be  not  partisan,  but  judicial,  he 
is  opposed  because  he  is  not  making  it 
partisan.  It  is  Intimate  to  add  that 
the  attempt  to  control  the  nominatioD  tc 
the  interest  of  the  party  organizatioc 
will  inevitably  render  those  who  make 
it  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are 
attempting  to  control  it  in  the  inter- 
est of  certain  favored  railways.  In 
fact,  if  newspaper  reports  be  true,  the 
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fiercest  opposition  to  Mr.  Lane  comes 
from  the  Senators  who  are  openly  or 
covertly  fighting  the  entire  scheme  of 
railway  rate  legislation.  The  Outlook 
holds  no  brief  for  Mr.  Lane ;  it  is  not 
advocating  his  appointment;  but  it  is 
turning  what  light  it  can  upon  the  un- 
worthy opposition  to  that  appointment, 
based  upon  no  better  ground  than  that 
Mr.  Lane  is  not  a  Republican  and  will 
not  enter  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
Commission  under  an  implied  pledge  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Republican 
party. 


A  Needed 
Meaaare  cf  Protection 


What  is  known  as 
the  Severalty  Bill, 
which  provides  for 
breaking  up  the  Indian  Reservations  and 
giving  the  Indians  their  lands  in  sev- 
eralty, aims  to  guard  against  their  being 
deprived  of  these  lands  through  their 
ignorance  or  incompetence  by  a  provis- 
ion that  the  Government  shall  hold  the 
lands  in  trust  for  twenty-five  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  deed  them  in  fee 
simple  to  the  Indian  allottee  or  his  heirs. 
The  Indian  population  on  a  reservation 
practically  changes  in  twenty-five  years, 
so  these  lands  will  go  almost  wholly  to 
heirs  when  the  tides  in  fee  simple  are 
made  out  How  is  the  Government  to 
find  out  who  these  heirs  are?  It  is 
coming  near  the  time  when  some  of  the 
Indians  will  be  granted  such  deeds,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  unscrupulous  law- 
yers who  are  hoping  to  profit  by  the  liti- 
gation that  is  sure  to  come  over  these 
estates.  The  Government  under  this 
trust  ought  to  deed  to  these  Indians 
lands,  not  lawsuits.  Already  some  In- 
dians have  suffered  under  serious  wrongs 
from  the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide 
adequate  measures  for  their  legal  protec- 
6on  after  they  have  come  out  from  the 
protection  of  the  Indian  Agent.  Mr. 
T.  H.  Tibbies,  in  a  recent  address  in 
Boston,  thus  portrays  these  wrongs : 

Even  now,  under  the  law  that  permitted 
certain  heirship  lands  to  be  sold,  the  greatest 
wrongs  have  been  inflicted  upon  some  of  these 
heirs.  Parties  get  together  and  ag^ee  upon 
some  one  whom  they  will  elect  a  probate 
judge,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  that 
judge  becomes  a  member  of  the  firm.  When 
an  Indian  dies,  one  of  these  lawyers  rushes 
to  the  probate  judge  and  gets  himself  ap- 


pointed administrator  of  the  estate  and  guard- 
ian for  the  minor  children.  I  have  been 
informed  that  one  lawyer  has  been  appointed 
administrator  and  guardian  in  seventy-four 
estates.  All  these  estates  are  valuable. 
None  of  them  are  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres,  and,  where  there  are  several 
children,  several  hundred  acres.  These 
lands  are  rented  to  tenants  by  the  adminis- 
trator, and  no  accounting  has  been  required. 
Who  can  tell  who  the  rightful  heirs  are? 
There  has  been  no  record  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages.  Some  of  the  Indian  mar- 
riages will  be  a  hard  thing  to  untangle.  The 
Government  holds  these  lands  in  trust,  and 
this  trust  provides  that  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-five  years  it  shall  deed  them  to  the 
allottee  or  his  heirs.  I  hold  that  trust  in- 
cludes the  duty  of  the  Government  to  find 
out  who  those  heirs  are.  Is  not  that  point 
well  taken  ? 

We  think  the  point  is  well  taken.  It  was 
supported  at  the  recent  Lake  Mohonk 
Indian  Conference  by  Dr.  Merrill  E. 
Gates,  who  uiged  the  importance  of 
adequate  birth  and  marriage  certificates 
as  a  basis  for  determining  who  are  the 
real  heirs.  A  committee  was  there  ap- 
pointed to  take  this  matter  up  and  press 
it  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.  On 
that  committee  were  Mr.  Tibbies  him- 
self, Congressman  Fitzgerald,  of  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  ex-Judge  Charles 
Andrews,  of  New  York  State.  The 
Outiook  is  confident  that  this  committee 
will  have  the  co-operation  of  the  Indian 
Commissioner,  as  they  ought  to  have  the 
support  of  all  fair-minded  men,  in  any 
well'  devised  plan  to  secure  to  the  Indians 
as  their  inheritance  a  homestead,  not  a 
lawsuit 


D  •>  B  A  ^^  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  opinion 
jSTfato^  expressed  by  President 
Roosevelt  in  his  annual 
Message,  the  executive  officials  of  certain 
Western  railways  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment in  Chicago  last  week  whereby  they 
bound  themselves  to  inform  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  of  any 
illegal  acts  of  any  kind.  In  his  Mes- 
sage the  President  had  said :  "  The  best 
possible  regulation  of  rates  would,  of 
course,  be  tiiat  regulation  secured  by  an 
honest  agreement  among  the  railways 
themselves  to  carry  out  the  law."  In 
this  spirit  a  committee  composed  of 
representatives  of  all  the  traffic  associa- 
tions in  the  West  and  Southwest  has 
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been  appointed  to  watch  the  payment  of 
rebates.  On  the  advice  of  some  of  the 
best  railway  attorneys  in  the  country,  the 
following  programme  is  stated  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  railway  companies 
centering  at  Chicago :  (1)  No  renewals 
of  contracts  or  secret  rebate  agreements 
with  shippers.  (2)  No  extension  of  private 
car  line  influence.  (3)  Concerted  effort  to 
curb  industrial  roads.  Such  a  plan  means 
that  the  railways  will  turn  informers 
against  themselves ;  in  other  words,  that 
they  propose  to  make  it  possible  to  enforce 
the  Elkins  Law  against  rebates  by  report- 
ing all  the  evidence  in  their  possession 
concerning  violation.  This  is  an  im- 
pressive evidence  of  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  an  agreement  among  railways 
to  make  rates  uniform.  It  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  secret  and  private  bid- 
ding against  one  another  which  has  been 
thought  necessary  to  get  business.  It 
emphasizes  the  principle  that  railways 
should  be  encouraged  to  combine.  This 
granted,  however,  they  in  turn  should 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  supervise  and  regulate  the  com- 
bination so  as  to  secure  from  it  justice 
for  the  people.  Their  present  action 
is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  gives 
point  to  the  fact  that  many  railways 
are  not,  in  spirit,  against  proper  regu- 
lation. But  the  action  of  the  Western 
railways  does  not  go  far  enough. 
It  does  not  remove  the  obstacle  well 
stated  by  the  Attorney-General  in  his 
recent  report.  He  showed  that  we  have 
had  too  much  negative  testation,  not 
enough  affirmative.  The  Elkins  Law 
against  rebates  would  be  a  good  law  if 
proper  testimony  could  be  obtained.  To 
a  rebate  transaction  there  are  only  two 
witnesses,  the  shipper  and  the  railway 
official.  The  testimony  of  one  or  the 
other  of  these  must  be  obtained,  but  in 
practice  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain 
it. 

„  „        „  Another  railway  action 

,Raay,ay  Passes     j^      ^j^^      noteworthy. 

Some  companies  propose  to  treat  their 
passengers  as  well  as  their  shippers 
alike.  The  Pennsylvania,  Reading,  Le- 
high Valley,  New  York  Central,  Cen- 
tral of  New  Jersey,  and  other  systems 
have  decided  to  issue  no  new  passes  and 


not  to  renew  annual  passes  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  This  action  has  brought  con- 
sternation to  many  members  of  State 
legislatures  and  to  an  army  of  bene- 
ficiaries of  all  sorts.  Yet  not  even  these 
men  have  had  the  courage  publicly  to 
defend  a  system  by  which  they  have 
profited.  For  the  public  at  large  was 
instant  and  practically  unanimous  in 
approving  the  action  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, despite  the  occasional  charitable 
and  worthy  purposes  of  the  pass  system. 
An  uplift  in  manliness  and  morality 
would  be  not  inconsiderable,  we  believe, 
if,  after  December  31,  1905,  it  could  be 
understood  that  on  all  railway  sjrstems 
only  the  officials  and  employees  of  the 
railways  theniselves  should  ride  free. 

«.  J     ,  r>    A    ,    t    The  Hon.  James  R. 
FeAro/ Cojrfro/ If    Garfield,      Commis- 
Corporations  .  i  ^.      n 

sioner  of  the  Bureaa 

of  Corporations,  in  his  annual  report, 
published  last  week,  after  recording  the 
relations  of  his  Bureau  with  regard  to 
special  departments — ^the  beef  industry, 
for  instance — renews  with  force  his 
recommendation  made  a  year  ago  for 
Federal  control  of  corporations.  His 
close  and  conscientious  study  of  the 
methods  of  industrial  organization,  pro- 
motion, competition,  and  extension  con- 
firms what  The  Outlook  has  often  stated 
— ^that  proper  control  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible by  the  single  State  which  creates 
corporate  existence.  As  Mr.  Garfiekl 
say%,  the  relation  of  our  large  shippers, 
namely,  the  greater  industrial  corpora- 
tions, to  the  transportation  companies, 
would  alone  be  a  sufficient  reason  for 
bringing  them  under  Federal  r^;ulatioa. 
It  is  idle  to  claim,  he  adds,  that  railways 
are  wholly  at  fault  for  rebates,  discrimi- 
nations, and  other  devices  which  afford 
to  one  shipper  improper  advantages  over 
a  competitor.     He  says : 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  such  abuses  by 
purely  penal  legislation.  The  imposition  <a 
a  penalty  upon  a  combination  simply  drives 
the  men  in  that  combination  to  the  formatioa 
of  another  device  for  accomplishing  the 
same  puipose,  and  this  for  the  reason  tbat 
combination  is  an  industrial  necessity  and 
hence  will  be  engaged  in,  despite  penal  legis- 
lation. 

By  the  exercise  of  the  affirmative  power 
granted  under  the  commerce  clause  of 
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the  Constitution,  Congress  can  provide 
a  method  by  which  reasonable  combina- 
tion may  be  permitted  and  yet  kept 
under  Governmental  control.  This  may 
be  accomplished  either  by  a  license  to 
engage  in  such  commerce  or  by  a  charter 
granted  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Under  either  form,  as  the  Commissioner 
rightly  insists,  Congress  should  require 
publicity  and  honesty  in  the  promotion, 
organization,  capitalization,  and  conduct 
of  the  corporation.  Moreover,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  reserve  for  itself  the 
right  to  inspect  the  corporation's  books. 
Finally,  a  further  and  more  important 
right  should  be  reserved — the  stoppage 
of  the  operations  of  any  corporation 
which  violates  Federal  statutes,  preserv- 
ing, however,  at  all  times,  to  the  corpora- 
tion and  to  its  stockholders,  the  right 
of  judicial  appeal  against  the  improper 
exercise  of  executive  authority.  Such  a 
law,  in  Mr.  Garfield's  opinion  and  in 
ours,  would  be  no  invasion  of  individual 
liberty  or  right;  would  be  no  effort  to 
have  the  Government  do  that  which  the 
individual  could  better  do;  and  would 
neither  destroy  individual  enterprise  nor 
prevent  legitimate  individual  success. 
In  Mr.  Garfield's  fit  phrase,  "  It  would 
afford  equality  of  opportunity,  not  equal- 
ity in  results." 

« 

j«.*-™7/„rfA-.  ^  y*"  "«°  Secretary  Hay 
5^Sr  "^^^  *  '«Port  to  the  Presi- 
dent  on  the  subject  of  the 
naturalization  of  aliens.  For  a  long 
time  reform  in  that  branch  has  been 
increasingly  necessary.  Existing  condi- 
tions are  now  intolerable.  The  State 
Department  has  been  overwhelmed  by 
an  amount  of  vexatious  and  unnecessary 
labor,  due  ^o  the  fact  that  our  naturaliza- 
tion provisions  are  not  uniform  and  that 
they  are  too  lax.  Here  and  abroad  the 
Department  must  issue  passports  to 
naturalized  citizens,  when  they  establish 
a  prima  facie  right  to  receive  them;  it 
must  afford  protection  to  them,  while 
they  are  abroad,  equally  with  citizens 
who  were  bom  in  the  United  States ;  and 
while  from  all  ai^licants  for  passports 
it  requires  proof  of  citizenship,  it  has  no 
means  of  investigating  the  validity  of  cer- 
tificates of  citizenship  as  long  as  they  are 
regular  on  their  face,  nor  can  it  properly 


review,  the  action  of  the  courts  which 
naturalize  aliens.  The  Department  has 
long  had  to  contend  with  fpiged  certifi- 
cates; other  cases  have  been  reported 
where  a  certificate  properly  granted  has 
been  sent  to  a  friend  abroad,  who  passes 
himself  off  as  the  person  for  whom  it  was 
issued.  Our  naturalization  laws  have 
been  constantly  evaded  in  these  and  other 
ways.  As  Mr.  Hay  truly  said,  it  is  a 
thankless  thing  when,  after  the  use  of  dis- 
cretion and  good  judgment  in  protecting 
American  citizens  by  our  agents  abroad, 
those  citizens  are  discovered  not  to  be 
entitled  to  the  certificates  which  they 
hold.  If  the  evil  is  thus  evident  in  our 
foreign  relations,  it  is  none  the  less  so 
in  those  at  home.  Cases  have  been  con- 
stantly recurring  of  persons  who  have 
secured  naturalization  before  they  have 
resided  in  this  country  for  the  period  of 
five  years  or  before  they  were  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  Moreover,  under  our  laws, 
about  five  thousand  separate  tribunals 
have  power  to  construe  the  naturalization 
laws.  The  rules  made  by  these  tribunals 
for  this  purpose  vary  widely.  Mention- 
ing certain  pressing  reforms.  Secretary 
Hay  therefore  earnestly  recommended 
that  a  commission  investigate  the  whole 
subject  and  report  to  the  President.  The 
latter  directed  that  the  Commissioners 
be  three  in  number,  appointed  from  their 
respective  departments  by  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Commerce  and  the  Attorney- 
General.  The  gentlemen  selected  by  the 
heads  of  those  departments  were  Messrs. 
Gaillard  Hunt,  of  the  State  Department, 
Milton  D.  Purdy,  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  Richard  K.  Campbell,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Their  report 
was  published  last  week. 


With  regard  to  the  trouble  in 
^^"^^  our  foreign  relations,  the  Com- 
^  mission's  first  recommendation 

is  that  no  one  be  admitted  to  citizenship 
who  does  not  intend  to  reside  perma- 
nently in  the  United  States ;  that  a  signed 
declaration  of  such  intention  be  included 
in  the  certificate  of  citizenship  Next, 
no  one  should  be  admitted  to  citizenship 
who  does  not  know  the  English  language. 
While  we  have  undoubtedly  good  mate- 
rial for  citizenship  among  those  who  do 
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not  speak  English,  it  is  an  incontroverti- 
ble fact  th^t  those  who  do  have  the 
chance  of  becoming  more  valuable  citi- 
zens— as  Madison  once  said,  what  we 
need  is  not  mere  numbers  of  citizens, 
but  good  citizens.  Probably  the  great- 
est cause  of  corruption  as  to  home  rela- 
tions has  been  the  desire  to  use  for 
political  purposes  really  ineligible  candi- 
dates for  citizenship.  To  check  this 
corruption  the  Commission  recommends 
that  a  fee  of  at  least  seven  dollars  be 
prescribed  by  law,  and  that  no  naturali- 
zations be  allowed  for  at  least  thirty  days 
preceding  a  Presidential  or  Congfression- 
al  election.  The  Commission  also  rec- 
ommends that  the  declaration  of  intention 
(which  can  now  be  made  before  any 
clerk  of  court  at  least  two  years  before 
naturalization)  be  entirely  abolished, 
and  that  in  its  place  be  substituted  a 
petition  for  naturalization  before  the 
clerk  of  the  same  court  in  which  the 
naturalization  is  to  take  place  at  least 
three  months  before  the  naturalization 
proceedings  are  heard.  As  a  preventive 
to  the  court  abuses,  the  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  in  those  cities  where  Fed- 
eral courts  sit  almost  continuously  no 
State  courts  shall  entertain  applications 
for  citizenship,  and  that  in  smaller  places 
only  one  specified  State  court  shall  have 
jurisdiction.  A  uniform  certificate  of 
citizenship  is  also  demanded,  to  be 
printed  on  paper  which  cannot  be  coun- 
terfeited. In  this  connection  we  note 
that  the  recent  Immigration  Conference 
passed  a  resolution  recommending  that 
each  naturalization  certificate  contain  a 
description  of  the  physical  appearance 
of  the  applicant  similar  to  that  which 
appears  on  a  passport.  This  would  help 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  certificate. 
The  Conunissioners  recommend  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Bureau  of  Naturaliza- 
tion, not  in  the  State  Department,  but, 
more  appropriately,  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  owing  to  the 
connection  between  such  a  bureau  and 
the  Bureau  of  Immigration  in  the  latter 
Department.  The  Bureau  of  Naturali- 
zation would  have  full  jurisdiction  of 
the  enforcement  of  our  naturalization 
law.  Even  if  the  naturalizations  should 
decrease  one-half,  the  naturalization  fees 
would  produce  a  revenue  far  in  excess 


of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  machinery 
recommended.  The  existing  law  pre- 
scribes how  an  alien  may  secure  natu- 
ralization, but  is  inadequate  in  that  it 
provides  no  machinery  to  supervise  the 
law's  operations.  A  Bureau  of  Naturali- 
zation, therefore,  should  be  established 
by  Congress  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce as  promptly  as  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Bureau  of  Corporations  in  the 
same  Department 


.  T>        i  =       The    Republican   situ»- 
A  Boss  at  Bay   ^^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

is  of  more  than  local  importance,  because 
it  is  a  symptom  of  the  impatience  with 
boss  rule  which  is  National  in  its  extent 
In  the  November  elections  in  New  Ywk 
City  the  voters  attempted  to  gfive  expres- 
sion to  this  impatience  by  a  huge  vote 
for  Mr.  Hearst  and  his  associates  on  the 
Municipal  Ownership  ticket     Mr.  OdcD 
had  the  wisdom  to  foresee  this  uprising, 
abandoned   the   nominees   of  his   own 
party,  and  made  an  alliance  with  Mr. 
Hearst.   Although  the  Municipal  Owner- 
ship candidates  for  the  executive  offices 
in  the  city  government  were,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  defeated,  the  joint  can- 
didates for  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and 
the    State   Assembly  were  remarkably 
successful.     It  was,  therefore,  generally 
supposed  that  Mr.  Odell,  having  used 
Mr.  Hearst  as  a  catspaw,  had  succeeded 
in  getting  what  he  wanted — an  increased 
hold  upon  the  State  Legislature.     Out- 
wardly, all  seemed  well  for  the  Republi- 
can boss,  until  the  contest  for  the  Speak- 
ership of  the  Assembly  began.     In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  insurance  inves- 
tigation had  brought  to  light  through 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Harri- 
man,  and  Mr.  Odell  himself,  the  relation 
which  the  Republican  machine  had  with 
greedy  financial  interests.     That  which 
before  had  been  a  matter  of  rumor  and 
"  common  knowledge  "  became  then  a 
matter  of  record.    The  opposition  to  Mr. 
Odell's  candidate  for  Speaker  grew  in 
vigor.     At  last  Governor  Higgins,  in 
reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  his  personal 
preference  among  the  Speakership  candi- 
dates, made  a  frank  public  statement  and 
named  a  young  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly, who  had  not  before  been  mentioned. 
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Mr.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.  This 
action  of  Governor  Higgins  in  publicly 
expressing  his  desire  to  see  some 
one  who  was  not  an  Odell  candidate 
chosen  goaded  Mr.  Odell  into  an  angry 
outburst  last  week  against  not  only  the 
Grovemor,  but  also  the  President,  whom 
he  suspected  of  having  the  same  desire. 
He  accuses  both  these  gentlemen  of 
political  treachery — an  accusation  which 
it  will  require  more  than  his  word  to 
substantiate.  This  violation  of  his  ac- 
customed cool,  if  not  cold,  silence  has 
been  interpreted  as  an  unpremeditated 
confession  by  Mr.  Odell  that  his  political 
domination  is  doomed. 


»«.  T,  .....  To  the  rescue  of  Mr.  Odell 
The  Polthcal  i.„„^  ^^^^  ..,.„„:„„  k.-o 
B  der-Lop  "*ve  come  runnmg  ms 
most  faithful  followers. 
Men  who  have  taken  his  orders  and 
obeyed  seemed  at  first  astounded  and 
then  indignant  that  any  one  else,  espe- 
cially a  mere  Governor,  should  have  and 
express  an  independent  opinion.  Thus, 
a  State  Senator,  Mr.  Malby,  has  declared 
that  there  are  valid  grounds  for  impeach- 
ing the  Governor,  and  has  opined : 

There  is  no  sovereign  on  earth,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Czar  of  Russia, 
who  would  dare  to  issue  a  manifesto  such  as 
was  issued  by  Governor  Higeins.  ...  It  is 
about  time  that  a  halt  was  caSed  upon  these 
flagrant  usurpations  on  the  part  of  Execu- 
tives. 

For  sheer  native  simplicity  there  seems 
to  be  no  one  who  can  compare  with  a 
seasoned  political  henchman.  To  imag- 
ine that  people  can  accept  seriously  such 
a  statement  from  a  man  who  bows  to  the 
will  of  a  party  chairman  is  surely  naive. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  for  paying 
any  attention  to  such  utterances  as  those 
of  Mr.  Odell  and  Mr.  Malby  except 
that  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  contrast 
the  party  boss  with  the  party  leader. 
The  one,  using  party  patronage  as  a 
whip  or  reward,  whispers  his  orders  in 
private ;  the  other,  using  his  official  po- 
sition for  the  public  service,  exercises 
his  right  as  a  citizen  and  a  public  officer 
to  announce  his  opinions  openly.  The 
authority  of  the  boss  is  that  of  the  man 
who  will  bestow  or  withhold  favors  for 
the  price  of  obedience ;  the  authority  of 
the  i>arty  leader  is  that  of  the  man  in 


whom  the  people,  by  their  suffrages,  have 
expressed  their  confidence.  The  public 
officer,  be  he  President  or  Governor, 
who  uses  his  op[>ortunities  as  party  lead- 
er can  disregard  the  attacks  of  those 
who  assail  him  in  the  language  of  p>oliti- 
cal  virtue.  This  incident  reminds  us  of 
what  Baloo,  the  bear,  said  to  Mowgli 
concerning  the  Bander-Log,  the  Monkey 
People : 

They  have  no  speech  of  their  own,  but  use 
stolen  words  which  they  overhear  when  they 
listen  and  peep  and  wait  up  above  in  the 
branches.  .  .  .  They  boast  and  chatter  and 
pretend  that  they  are  a  great  people  about  to 
do  great  ailairs  in  the  jungle.  .  .  .  They  are 
very  many,  evil,  dirty,  shameless,  and  they 
desire,  if  they  have  any  fixed  desire,  to  be 
noticed  by  the  Jungle  People.  But  we  do 
not  notice  them  even  when  they  throw  nuts 
and  filth  on  our  heads. 


-«    ^  ,     *  „        The   announcement 

M  ^   r^  V  ,      that  Mr.  August  Bel- 

Metropohtan  System  ^  ,  "    .  . 

mont  has  purchased 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Ryan's  interest  in  the  New 
York  City  Metropolitan  Railway  system 
is  generally,  and  we  judge  correctly, 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  men  who 
control  the  subway  and  elevated  systems 
in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  have  now 
also  acquired  control  of  the  street  surface 
railway  system.  This  combination  of 
practically  the  entire  local  transit  sys- 
tem from  the  Battery  to  the  Bronx, 
under  one  control,  will  make  not  a  few 
of  those  who  voted  against  Mr.  Hearst 
regret  that  he  was  not  elected.  It 
will  greatly  increase  both  the  difficulties 
and  the  responsibilities  of  Mr.  McClel- 
lan,  and  will  subject  his  administration 
to  keener  observation  and  perhaps  even 
to  unjust  criticism.  It  emphasizes  the 
principle  which  The  Outlook  has  often 
affirmed,  quoting  it  from  Stephenson,- 
the  creator  of  railways,  that  competition 
is  impossible  whenever  combination  is 
possible.  It  greatly  lessens  the  prospect 
of  competitive  bidding  for  the  privilege 
of  building  the  new  subways  which  the 
Rapid  Transit  Commission  has  already 
designated  as  desired  by  the  city.  As 
the  city  cannot  loan  its  credit  for  the 
building  of  these  subways,  as  it  did  for 
the  present  subways,  because  it  has 
reached  the  debt  limit  imposed  by  the 
Constitution,  the  city  will  not  improbably 
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have  to  accept  such  terms  as  Mr.  Bel- 
mont sees  fit  to  offer,  or  wait  until  the 
Constitution  can  be  amended  and  the 
debt  limit  for  interest-paying  investments 
extended.  It  will  lead  to  a  union  of  the 
local  passenger  transit  system  of  the  city 
under  one  capitalistic  control,  and  this 
will  inevitably  be  followed  by  one  labor 
organization,  in  which  all  tiie  persons 
employed  on  that  system  will  be  united. 
In  case  of  a  labor  di£5culty  between  these 
two  organizations,  a  strike  would  put  an 
end  to  all  transportation,  except  such  as 
could  be  furnished  by  carriages  or  extem- 
porized omnibuses,  with  results  of  which 
the  present  experience  of  Russia  affords 
some  indication.  And  these  serious  con- 
ditions are  not  greatly  alleviated  by  the 
semi-official  promise  of  the  New  York 
"  Times,"  which  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  Mr.  Belmont's  organ,  that  Mr.  Belmont 
will  be  good  and  will  not  use  despotically 
his  despotic  power. 


y^hai  io  Do 


The  city  has  no  right  to  ex- 
pect Mr.  McClellan  to  achieve 
the  impossible,  and  wholly  to  avert  the 
danger  of  those  consequences  is  the  im-° 
possible.  But  it  has  intrusted  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  to  his  keeping  and 
that  of  his  associates  in  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment;  and  it 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  those  interests 
will  be  the  object  of  his  undivided  atten- 
tion and  care.  The  American  people 
are  always  in  a  hurry.  This  is  the  bad 
side  of  a  characteristic  of  which  the  good 
side  is  energy.  The  people  of  New 
York  City  are  in  danger  of  being  con- 
tented if  not  satisfied  with  a  promise  of 
quick  transit  and  convenient  transfers ; 
but  if  Mr.  McClellan  is  a  statesman, 
he  will  look  forward  to  the  future, 
he  will  think  of  the  time  when  he  will 
be  known  either  as  the  politician  who 
sold  the  people's  birthright  for  a  mess 
of  pottage,  or  as  the  statesman  who  pre- 
served their  birthright  though  they  were 
ready  to  surrender  it  for  a  temporary 
convenience.  It  will  be  better  for  the 
people  to  get  along  with  present  transit 
conveniences  until  the  Constitutional 
amendment  which  Mr.  Coler  has  urged 
so  vigorously  can  be  secured  and  the 
city  can  be  enabled  to  build  its  sub 


ways,  than  to  make  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Belmont  or  any  one  else  by  which  the 
ultimate  ownership  and  control  of  its 
transit  system  shall  pass  out  of  the  city's 
hands.  The  fundamental  duty  of  die 
city  administration  is  to  secure  the  city's 
ownership  of  the  new  subways,  whatever 
temporary  inconvenience  may  be  caused. 
No  details  of  Mr.  Belmont's  purchase 
are  made  public  at  this  writing,  and  we 
reserve  report  of  their  nature  and  condi- 
tions till  they  are  better  known. 


The  Rttssian  Strike 


Last  week  the  Russian 


Union  of  Unions,  the 
Union  of  Peasants,  the  Council  of  Work- 
men, and  the  RaUway  Union  decided 
on  another  general  political  strike.  The 
reason  was  not  solely  or  chiefly  any  dis- 
content with  wages,  hours,  or  treatment ; 
it  was  the  desire  of  Russia's  working 
people  to  impress  the  Government  wiA 
their  strength,  and  through  that  impres- 
sion to  obtain  political  rights.  In  addi- 
tion to  making  the  regular  demands  for 
the  convocation  of  a  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, for  universal  suffrage,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  martial  law  and  for  immunity  oi 
the  person,  the  strike  call  insists  on  the 
release  of  the  imprisoned  members  of  die 
Workmen'sCouncil,  the  discontinuance  of 
all  political  suits,  acquiescence  with  the 
petitions  of  the  army  and  navy  men  and 
of  the  railway,  postal,  and  telegraph  em- 
ployees for  an  increase  of  pay,  for  the 
transfer  of  Crown  lands  to  the  people, 
for  an  eight-houi  day,  and  for  the  abdi- 
tion  of  all  restrictions  regardii^  nation- 
alities and  religion.  The  preamble  begins 
thus: 

Citizens  I 
Freedom  or  Slavery  ? 
Is  Russia  to  be  governed  by  the  people  or 
robbed  by  a  band  of  thieves?  Let  us  stop 
industry,  commerce,  and  communicatioas 
throughout  the  country,  and  with  one  united 
effort  overthrow  the  last  vestige  of  autocracy. 

Another  appeal  to  the  public  was  issued 
asking  for  liberal  support  from  all  classes 
for  the  proletariat, "  which  is  now  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  struggle  for  the  nadon's 
emancipation."  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  reported  that  appeals  were  issued  by 
Father  Gapon,  the  hero  of  Red  Sunday, 
and  by  Professor  Milukov,  the  author 
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of  "  Russia  and  its  Crisis  "  and  leader 
of  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  to  the 
proletariat  organizations  against  a  gen- 
eral strike,  doubting  its  ultimate  success, 
and  declaring  that  it  would  inevitably 
lead  to  repression  and  perhaps  to  great 
bloodshed,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
whole  emancipation  movement.  These 
moderate  counsels,  however,  were  not 
heeded  by  the  determined  strike  leaders. 
Their  order  was  lai^ely  obeyed.  By  the 
end  of  the  week,  in  St.  Petersburg,  1 25,- 
000  men,  representing  1 78  factories,  were 
on  strike.  The  railway  workshops  were 
closed,  but  some  trains  have  continued 
to  leave.  At  night  the  capital  is  in  dark- 
ness and  its  streets  are  again  patrolled 
by  mounted  troops.  There  has  been 
some  fighting  in  the  factory  districts 
between  men  willing  to  work  and  the 
strikers  seeking  to  prevent  them.  It  is 
believed  that  many  had  already  joined 
the  strikers  through  fear,  displaying  the 
same  characteristic  Russian  sheep-like 
endurance  under  the  dominance  of  the 
strike  leaders  that  they  have  always 
shown  under  the  grinding  heel  of  bureau- 
cratic oflBcialdom.  In  Moscow  the  revo- 
lutionaries have  been  less  pacific  than 
in  the  capital,  probably  owing  to  a  less 
effective  military  control.  Gunsmiths' 
shops  have  been  pillaged,  and  disorders, 
accompanied  with  loss  of  life,  have  oc- 
curred in  the  streets. 


^     _  ,,     The  Russian  Govem- 

Coarse  ment  has,  of  course, 

not  been  idle.  The 
Czar  has  sanctioned  the  anti-strike  meas- 
ures devised  by  the  Council  of  Ministers, 
compensating  employees  whose  health 
has  been  injured  by  the  acts  of  strikers, 
pensioning  employees  if  they  should  be 
entirely  disabled,  and  providing  for  their 
families  if  employees  should  be  killed 
or  die  from  their  injuries  ;  and  increas- 
ing the  salaries  of  the  postal  and  tele- 
graph employees,  and  for  the  railway 
employees,  who  are  working  overtime, 
allotting  a  great  sura  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  anti-strike  meas- 
ures provide  that — 

Persons  who  incite  others  to  strike,  em- 
ployees of  the  railways  and  telegraphs  who 
go  on  strike,  or  those  enjoying  State  rights 


who  arbitrarily  stop  work,  are  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  any  period  up  to  sixteen 
months. 

Persons  who  attempt  by  force  or  by  threats 
to  compel  others  to  strike  may  be  imprisoned 
for  any  period  up  to  sixteen  months. 

Persons  holding  membershii>  in  associa- 
tions which  aim  to  foment  strikes  may  be 
imprisoned  in  a  fortress  for  any  period  from 
sixteen  months  to  four  years,  with  the  loss  of 
certain  civil  rights. 

Wholesale  arrests  of  strike  leaders  have 
been  made,  martial  law  has  been  de- 
clared in  many  regions,  and  virtually 
dictatorial  powers  have  been  conferred 
on  the  provincial  Governors.  WheUier 
the  Government  succeeds  in  gaining  the 
mastery  depends  on  the  loyalty  of  the 
troops,  or  the  Czar's  assent  to  the  first 
and  fundamental  demand  of  the  strikers. 


The  Chino-Japanese 
The  "  Open  Door  "  treaty  was  last  week 
signed  by  Baron  Komura  and  Mr.  Uchida, 
on  behalf  of  Japan,  and  Prince  Ching 
and  Viceroy  Yuan  Shi-Kai,  on  behalf  of 
China.  China  consents  to  lease  to  Japan 
the  Kwangtung  peninsula,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  are  Port  Arthur  and 
Dalny,  formerly  held  by  Russia  under 
lease  from  China ;  and  concedes  to  Japan 
the  control  of  the  railway  on  the  peninsula 
northward  as  far  as  Changchin.  This  is 
one  of  the  spurs  which  connects  with  the 
Russian  Siberian  Railway  system,  and 
the  point  named  may  mark  the  division 
between  Russian  and  Japanese  control. 
China  also  concedes  to  Japan  the  right 
to  build  a  railway  from  Antung  on  the 
Yalu  River  to  Mukden,  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Manchuria,  probably  along  the 
line  of  the  famous  old  military  or  cara- 
van road ;  it  is  provided,  however,  that 
at  the  end  of  a  certain  period  the  road 
may  be  purchased  by  China.  Most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  agreement  by  China 
to  open  to  the  world's  commerce  and 
trade  sixteen  principal  jwrts  and  cities 
in  Manchuria,  including  Harbin,  the 
modern  Russian  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince and  its  most  important  railway 
center,  thus  marking  the  final  success  of 
the  long  struggle  made  by  Secretary 
Hay  on  behalf  of  America  and  the  world 
for  the  "  open  door."  It  emphasizes  as 
well  Japan's  sincerity  in  the  furtherance 
of  that  principle.    While  the  new  treaty 
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establishes  no  alliance  between  China 
and  Japan,  if  such  an  alliance  should 
ultimately  be  established,  America  and 
the  world  may  well  hope  that  Japan  will 
then  do  as  much  for  the  "  open  door  "  as 
she  has  now  done. 


_.    „.       .   .  Last  week  at   Shanghai, 

companied  by  the  closing 
of  shops  and  serious  street  disturbances, 
took  place  as  a  result  of  a  public  meeting 
the  day  before  of  the  local  guilds.  The 
strike  was  organized  by  the  leaders  of  the 
anti-foreign  boycott  The  German  Consul 
was  stoned  by  the  rioters  and  the  Amer- 
ican Vice-Consul  was  injured.  The  mob 
set  fire  to  the  municipal  police  station 
and  released  the  prisoners.  Volunteers 
were  called  oul  and  landing  parties  were 
disembarked  from  the  foreign  ships  in 
the  harbor.  While  the  riot  was  pro- 
moted by  boycotters,  its  cause  was  an 
incident  involving  the  Mixed  Court.  In 
China  the  regime  of  exterritoriality  still 
obtains,  and  in  the  treaty  ports  foreign 
settlements  are  regulated,  not  by  native 
tribunals,  but  by  mixed  courts,  to  which 
all  Chinese  residents  in  the  settlement 
are  subject  In  Shanghai,  while  the 
French,  for  instance,  have  a  mixed  court 
of  their  own,  the  American,  British,  and 
German  precincts  are  united  for  judicial 
purposes.  A  Chinese"  magistrate  and 
either  an  American,  British,  or  German 
official  preside  over  this  court,  which, 
among  other  things,  has  jurisdiction 
over  all  licenses  and  taxes.  The  re- 
cent disturbance  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  alleged  exorbitance  of  the 
license  fee  exacted  by  the  British  as- 
sessor. After  three  days,  with  American, 
British,  German,  Italian,  and  Japanese 
sailors  guarding  the  foreign  concessions 
and  with  mounted  volunteers  patrolling 
roads  outside  the  city,  the  court  dispute 
was  settled  and  order  restored.  There 
was  genuine  relief  when  this  was  accom- 
plished ;  the  real  danger  was  felt  to  be 
not  so  much  in  Shanghai  itself  as  in  the 
possibility  that  a  successful  agitation 
there  might  stir  up  natives  in  the  inte- 
rior, where  it  would  be  difficult  to  send 
guards  from  the  war-ships.  While  last 
week's  event  is  not  the  first  riot  which  has 


been  provoked  by  the  mixed  tribunals, 
the  incident  is  unusually  significant  be- 
cause it  is  a  renewed  indication  of  China's 
new  nationalism.  Japan's  victory  has  bad 
its  inevitable  effect  in  rousing  Chinese 
pride,  long  dormant.  Japan  proposes  to 
raise  certain  legations  to  the  rank  of  em- 
bassies ;  China  now  announces  that  she 
wishes  to  do  the  same.  Japan  has  ob- 
tained the  abolishment  of  the  r^^ime  of 
exterritoriality,  and  last  week's  event 
indicates  more  emphatically  than  ever 
before  that  China  will  never  be  con- 
tent until  she  does  the  same.  America 
should  take  notice  that  a  special  symptom 
of  the  reawakening  of  a  spirit  of  nation- 
alism in  China  is  the  protest  by  the  boy- 
cott of  American  products  against  the 
unjust  application  of  our  Exclusion  Act 


.n    r.  ,.  J.    The  concerted  attempt 

The  Sultan  and       r   •    i:-  n 

..     „  of  SIX  European  Powers 

the  Powers         ^  ,    ^     ^   ■  r 

to  compel  the  Sultan  of 

Turkey  to  execute  reforms  in  Macedonia 
last  week  met  with  success.  As  diplo- 
matic means  had  proven  unavailing,  the 
Powers  assembled  a  fleet  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  island  of  Mitylene,  com- 
manding Smyrna  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Governor  of  Mitylene  pro- 
tested, but  his  representations  were  un- 
availing. During  the  week  covered  by 
the  Feast  of  Bairam — a  high  Muslim 
function — the  fleet  took  no  action.  At 
the  expiration  of  that  period  the  Sultan 
tried  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the 
financial  control  scheme  which  had  been 
applied  to  Macedonia  by  the  Powers. 
In  principle  he  had  long  since  accepted 
the  reforms  urged  upon  him  by  the  Em- 
perors of  Austria  and  Russia,  who  had 
acted  as  the  spokesmen  of  the  concert 
of  Europe.  It  was  appropriate  that  they 
were  the  spokesmen,  since,  if  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Powers  to  the  Sulun 
had  gone  unheeded,  those  Emperc^ 
would  have  probably  been  the  agents 
upon  whom  the  European  concert  would 
have  chiefly  relied.  A  naval  demonstra- 
tion was  not  anticipated  until  recenUy, 
however,  it  being  supposed  that  the 
Sultan  would  allow  foreign  agents  to 
collect  taxes  in  Macedonia,  arid  thus 
relieve  the  oppression  hitherto  exercised 
by  the  Turkish  collectors.     But  since  the 
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defeat  of  Russia  by  Japan,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  terrible  unrest  throughout  all 
Russia  itself,  and  more  especially  since 
the  Black  Sea  mutinies  with  their  evidence 
of  Russian  naval  weakness,  the  Sultan 
had  taken  a  defiant  attitude.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  for  Europe,  outside 
of  Russia,  to  intimate  to  Abdul  Hamid 
that  force  was  a  language  which  could 
be  employed  with  reference  to  Turkey, 
whether  Russia  was  able  to  join  in  it  or 
not.  The  Sultan  was  also  strengthened 
in  his  defiance  by  the  attitude  of  his 
Muslim  subjects.  They  pointed  out  to 
him,  first,  that  he  could  not  in  any  part 
of  his  dominion  permit  the  fundamental 
duties  of  sovereignty  to  be  discharged 
by  foreigners  witiiout  forfeiting  his  claim 
to  be  revered  as  Commander  of  the 
Faithful;  secondly,  that  if  foreigners 
were  to  be  admitted  to  Turkey  at  all, 
they  should  not  belong  to  those  so<alled 
Christian  nations  which,  while  proposing 
to  discipline  the  Turks,  looked  on  with 
apparent  indifference  to  the  massacre  of 
Jews  by  Christians  in  Russia,  worse  than 
any  Macedonian  outrages  on  record. 
Recognizing  all  this,  the  Powers  were 
not  without  consideration  for  the  Sultan. 
They  allowed  certain  slight  modifica- 
tions to  the  original  scheme  for  the 
financial  control  of  Macedonia.  A  Turk- 
ish representative  is  now  to  be  included 
in  the  financial  commission,  and  the 
commission's  decisions  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Sultan  for  formal  sanction. 
These  modifications  affect  in  no  way  the 
efficacy  of  the  scheme,  but  are  made  to 
protect  the  Sultan's  self-esteem  and  his 
claims  for  recognition  of  sovereign  relig- 
ious and  temporal  rights.  He  there- 
upon accepted  the  Powers'  ultimatum, 
and  their  fleet  promptly  sailed  away. 


Henry  Harland 


Henry  Harland,  who 
died  at  San  Remo, 
Italy,  last  week,  was  bom  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  in  1861.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York  and  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, went  to  Europe,  and  lived  in 
Rome  and  in  London.  At  an  early  age 
he  published  several  stories  of  Jewish 
life  under  the  name  of  Sidney  Luska, 
"  As  It  Is  Written  "  and  "  The  Yoke  of 


Torah  "  showing  so  exact  a  knowledge 
of  Jewish  custom  and  such  intimacy  with 
Jewish  traits  and  character  that  many 
readers  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
author  was  a  Hebrew  by  birth.  His 
early  work,  which  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention,  included  "  Mrs.  Peixada," 
"The  Land  of  Love,"  "Grey  Roses," 
"Comedies  and  Errors,"  and  one  or 
two  other  stories ;  but  Mr.  Harland 
made  a  great  advance  in  workman- 
ship and  in  popularity  in  the  next  series 
of  tales  which  came  from  his  hand 
— "The  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box,"  "The 
Lady  Paramount,"  and  "  My  Friend 
Prospero."  The  first  of  these  stories 
was  one  of  the  most  charming  pieces  of 
what  may  be  called  rococo  work  that  has 
come  from  an  American  hand;  essentially 
artificial,  but  done  with  the  nicest  feel- 
ing. It  is  to  be  compared  only  with  Mr. 
Tarkington's  "  Monsieur  Beaucaire."  It 
is  a  romance  of  the  purest  kind,  told  with 
great  delicacy  of  feeling  and  refinement 
of  style,  against  a  beguiling  Italian  back- 
ground. The  two  succeeding  stories, 
"The  Lady  Paramount  "and  "My  Friend 
Prosper©,"  were  in  the  same  vein  and 
very  much  in  the  same  manner.  They 
established  Mr.  Harland's  reputation  as 
a  writer  of  skill,  charm,  and  with  the 
faculty  of  enveloping  his  stories  in  an 
enchanting  atmosphere.  His  early  death 
ends  a  most  promising  career.  Com- 
mitted to  literature  at  an  early  age  by 
his  tastes  and  education,  the  godson  of 
Mr.  Stedman,  he  seemed  marked  from 
the  beginning  for  a  long  and  harmonious 
development ;  for  he  had  industry,  per- 
sistence, and  many  charming  qualities  of 
character. 


_        .        The   Outlook  recently  re- 

Ad^Zdack,  <^«'^«^  *«  interesting  ap- 
peal: 

A  land  company  is  preparing  to  lumber 
Seventh  Lake  Mountain  (seventn  lake  in  the 
middle  branch  of  the  Fulton  Chain).  This 
is  one  of  those  companies  sweeping  across 
the  country  like  a  tornado,  leaving  ruin  and 
desolation  m  its  wake.  During  the  past  year 
it  ruthlessly  destroyed  a  beautiful  forest 
around  Limekiln  Lake. 

Many  years  ago  Seventh  Lake  Mountain 
was  lumbered  for  pine,  but  there  is  left  a  fine 
growth  of  beech,  birch,  and  maple,  with 
some  conifers.  The  company  proposes  to 
take  away  every  tree  over  four  inches.    The 
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woodsmen  tell  me  that  if  this  mountain  is 
lumbered,  and  the  dry  tree-tops  left,  it  will 
be  merely  a  question  of  time  when  the  State 
Preserve,  which  stretches  to  the  north  and 
east,  will  be  swept  by  a  disastrous  fire.  For 
this  reason,  and  oecause  this  mountain  is  the 
chief  water-shed  of  the  lake,  the  State  can 
condemn  it  legally.  It  is  a  small  tract  of 
land,  and  it  will  be  overlooked  unless  we  call 
the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities  to  it 

This  is  not  the  only  peril  threatening 
New  York's  State  Reserve.  The  rumor 
persists  that,  to  benefit  certain  lumber 
and  power  interests,  a  proposition  has 
been  made  to  dam  three  Adirondack 
rivers  and  flood  about  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  public  forest  land.  Now, 
by  a  hard  and  fast  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  New  York  State,  the  Adiron- 
dack Forest  Reserve  shall  be  "  kept  for- 
ever as  wild  forest  lands."  Moreover, 
in  his  last  year's  message  Governor 
Higgins  said :  "  The  preservation  of  the 
wilderness  .  .  .  should,  in  my  judgment, 
be  encouraged,  not  only  for  the  benefit 
of  our  own  people,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  to  our  State  the  ever-growing 
army  of  sportsmen  and  pleasure-seekers." 
On  the  other  hand,  menacing  the  people 
of  New  York  State  and  their  Adiron- 
dack Forest  Reserve  is  another  army — 
that  of  paper-mill,  pulp-mill,  acid-mill, 
lumber-mill,  and  power-plant  companies. 
These,  in  turn,  control  not  only  attoneys, 
but  also  paid  politicians  and  leaders  of 
party  machines  who  are  under  obliga- 
tions for  campaign  contributions.  It 
is  charged  that  these  commercial  com- 
panies have  had  their  own  men  elected 
into  the  directorates  of  societies  and 
associations  for  the  preservation  of  for- 
ests and  game,  in  order  to  bring  about 
counter-influences ;  that  they  have  given 
"  retainers  "  to  Assemblymen  and  Sena- 
tors ;  that  they  have  even  tampered  with 
State  officers.  Nearly  five  hundred  com- 
panies obtain  their  raw  material  for  pulp, 
wood-acid,  excelsior,  staves,  heading, 
shoe-lasts,  furniture,  etc.,  from  the  moun- 
tain forests  of  New  York  State.  The 
result  is  that  the  State's  timber  resources 
are  being  lessened  at  an  unprecedented 
rfte.  Probably  only  a  small  minority 
of  these  companies  do  business  by 
evasion.  The  appalling  amount,  how- 
ever, of  spruce,  hemlock,  and  pine  cut 
and  consumed  in  the  State  last  year  not 
only  shows  that  private  forests  have  been 


destroyed  without  reforestation  ;  it  would 
also  indicate  a  subtraction  from  public 
forests  larger  than  has  been  reported. 
Between  the  two  extremes  is  the  average 
citizen,  the  real  friend  of  the  forest,  who 
believes  in  its  tise,  not  in  its  n^ligence 
or  in  its  abuse. 


_,    ,  . ,     Dr.  Douglas  Hyde,  the  head 
The  Irish       r    ..i.       ?.      ,■  ^   ■ 

jitovement  Gaebc  movement  m 

Ireland,  described  in  The 
Outlook  several  months  ago,  is  now  in 
this  country ;  and  as  he  is  a  forceful  and 
effective  speaker,  he  is  likely  to  engage 
the  attention,  not  only  of  Irishmen,  but 
of  men  of  other  nationalities  who  believe 
in  the  preservation  of  old  things  so  long 
as  they  have  any  vitality  or  significance, 
and  who  think  that  the  interest  of  the 
modem  world  depends  largely  on  nations 
keeping  their  individuality.  The  Gaelic 
movement  is  not  in  any  sense  political 
or  religious.  It  is  a  movement  to  pre- 
serve the  race,  literature,  and  legends  of 
the  Irish  by  preserving  the  laiiguage, 
music,  songs,  dances,  traditions,  and 
pastimes  of  the  earlier  generations,  and 
to  develop  the  old  industries  of  Ireland ; 
in  a  word,  in  no  inimical  spirit,  to 
resist  the  Anglicization  of  the  country. 
It  has  the  support  of  Irishmen  of  the 
most  opposite  political  policies,  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  of  the  Orat^e- 
man  in  the  north  as  well  as  of  die 
Romanist  in  the  south.  The  character- 
istics of  the  Celtic  race  are,  as  Dr.  Hyde 
defines  them,  lightness,  brightness,  wit, 
fluency,  readiness,  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment, while  those  of  the  English  race  are 
steadiness,  perseverance,  and  business 
aptitude.  It  is  to  preserve  those  qualities 
which  are  the  special  gift  of  the  Irish 
and  ought  to  constitute  their  contri- 
bution to  modem  society  by  reviving 
their  ancient  tradition  of  language,  liter- 
ature, and  life,  Ihat  the  Gaelic  League 
is  doing  its  work.  Its  practical  effect  is 
already  seen  in  a  marked  vitalizing  of 
industries  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  in 
the  spread  of  more  inteUigent  methods 
of  agriculture,  in  a  gain  in  steadiness 
and  industry.  Six  years  ago.  Dr.  Hyde 
tells  us,  Gaelic  was  taught  in  about  a 
hundred  schools  ;  to<lay  it  is  taught  id 
three  thousand  schools,  so  that  now  a 
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quarter  of  a  million  of  Irishmen  are 
studying  the  language  and  history  of 
their  fathers.  In  many  towns  the  news- 
pap>ers  print  columns  of  matter  in  Gaelic, 
and  hardly  a  week  passes  that  a  book  in 
Gaelic  does  not  come  from  the  press. 
This  is  a  very  interesting  movement ;  its 
practical  bearings  are  obvious. 


A  New  Yearns  Thought 

To  all  who  are  worn  by  the  toil  and 
strain,^e  dust  and  heat,  of  the  journey 
of  life,  who  have  found  the  places  to 
which  they  have  come  with  ache  of  body 
and  of  heart  shorn  of  the  beauty  that 
enfolded  them  at  a  distance,  there  are  no 
words  more  restful  and  reinvigorating 
than  those  of  the  Psalter :  "  All  my  fresh 
springs  are  in  thee."  In  Him  are  the 
fountains  of  life  which  men  are  seeking 
far  and  wide  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.  It  is  separation  from  Him  that 
brings  the  only  old  age  which  the  spirit 
knows :  the  old  age  of  skepticism,  cyni- 
cism, weariness,  and  disgust;  the  old 
age  which  spread  a  gray  pall  over  the 
Roman  of  the  decadence,  and  which 
lies  like  a  blight  on  a  g^eat  deal  of 
contemporary  writing  in  fiction  and  the 
drama.  The  attempt,  as  old  as  time, 
to  satisfy  the  soul  by  giving  the  senses 
all  they  ask  for  is  failing  in  our  time  as 
disastrously  as  it  has  failed  a  thousand 
times  before;  and  the  weariness  and 
cynicism  which  pervade  the  latest  dra- 
matic movement  is  anodier  confession  of 
the  failure  to  tap  the  foimtains  of  life  by 
sinking  wells  in  the  dusty  highways 
instead  of  seeking  the  springs  in  the 
cool,  secret  places  where  they  flow  in 
undiminished  volume.  There  is  no  life 
save  in  Him,  and  without  Him  all  paths 
become  dusty  and  arid  ways  to  death. 
Hope,  joy,  health,  and  peace  are  to  be 
found  only  in  His  presence ;  and  apart 
from  Him  there  is  no  true  life. 

The  New  Year  will  find  a  host  of  men 
sad,  unhappy,  dissatisfied,  seeking  hither 
and  thither  for  that  rest  of  body  and 
spirit  which  He  alone  can  give.  The 
world  is  full  of  resdess,  anxious,  tired 
men  and  women  who  have  lived  on  the 
highways  instead  of  in  the  quiet  places, 
and  who,  because  they  are  choked  and 


blinded  by  the  dust,  think  all  life  arid 
and  wearisome.  Having  lost  all  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  love,  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  phantom  of  happiness  through 
the  mire  of  divorce  courts,  and  going  with 
tragical  blindness  straight  on  to  the 
deepest  moral  degradation  and  despair. 
Has  any  lesson  been  put  on  the  black- 
board in  more  appalling  distinctness  for 
the  study  of  this  generation  than  the 
folly  of  getting  great  wealth  without 
virtue  and  honor  I  A  score  of  men  who 
once  knew  what  it  was  to  be  trusted  and 
respected  are  now  dishonored  and  passed 
by  with  averted  faces.  They  have  brought 
disg^ce  upon  themselves  and  shame  on 
their  country.  Of  what  use  is  their 
money  now  that  no  man  looks  up  to 
them  ?  They  are  tasting  the  bitterness 
of  life  to  the  full,  but  have  they  not  filled 
the  cup  with  their  own  hands  and  lifted 
it  to  their  own  lips  ?  They  sunk  their 
wells  in  the  highway,  and  they  are  now 
sitting  in  dust  and  ashes. 

The  springs  of  life  are  love,  honor, 
unselfishness,  sympathy,  kindness,  and 
these  are  immortally  young  because  they 
are  in  His  keeping  whose  flowers  bloom 
after  every  winter  and  whose  service  has 
been  the  joy  of  the  noblest,  the  freest, 
and  the  happiest  in  every  age.  He  is 
the  health  of  the  world,  and  all  who  lift 
their  eyes  to  Him  can  be  made  whole. 
New  Year's  day  is  always  and  for  every 
one  a  beginning.  No  matter  what  lies 
behind  it  of  wasted  life,  of  corruption 
and  folly,  there  is  always  a  future 
stretching  away  into  the  dim  distance. 
The  whole  process  of  life  is  one  of  re- 
demption, and  those  who  have  blasted 
their  careers,  stained  their  names,  dis- 
torted their  souls,  and  come  at  last  to 
moral  and  spiritual  bankruptcy,  may  still 
find  in  Him,  against  whom  they  have 
sinned  most  unpardonably,  the  p>eace 
and  help  and  health  which  the  world 
cannot  give.  A  thousand  thousand  times 
men  and  women  in  all  the  hells  which 
sin  kindles  have  at  last  looked  up  and 
cried  out  to  Him,  and  He  has  helped 
them  out  of  their  misery.  To  the  miser- 
able rich  and  the  wretched  poor,  to  the 
cynical  learned  and  the  vicious  ignorant, 
to  the  respectable  impure  and  the  brand- 
ed outcast.  He  opens  the  only  gate  to 
peace.     Men    have    tried   every   other 
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resource  and  found  emptiness  and 
despair;  in  Him  alone  are  the  springs 
which  purify  the  body  and  the  soul, 
renew  the  sinking  vitality,  bring  back 
the  last  hope,  and  make  men  and  women 
strong  not  only  for  toil  but  for  joy.  The 
New  Year  is  the  recurring  symbol  of  the 
door  which  He  holds  open  to  cleanness, 
peace,  and  honor. 


Chinese  Immigration 

Mr.  Chester  Holcombe's  volume, "  The 
Real  Chinese  Question,"  is  a  recog- 
nized authority  by  an  expert  who  is 
familiar  with  the  facts  and  fearless  in 
his  application  of  American  principles 
to  the  questions  which  those  facts  pre- 
sent. His  article  in  this  week's  issue 
supplements  and  confirms  the  article  in 
last  week's  issue  by  Dr.  Doremus  Scudder. 
The  objections  to  Chinese  immigra- 
tion that  the  Chinaman  is  not  a  genuine 
immigrant,  that  he  will  not  settle  down 
and  make  a  home,  that  he  despises  our 
customs,  lives  apart,  and  so  remains  a 
foreigner  on  American  soil,  and  that 
he  brings  with  him  vices  which  cor- 
rupt and  degrade  the  American  jieople, 
are  all  sufficiently  answered  by  the  expe- 
rience of  Hawaii  as  Dr.  Scudder  has  por- 
trayed it.  There  are  three,  and,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  only  three,  reasons  for 
applying  to  the  Chinese  people  any 
other  methods  of  exclusion  than  those 
which  are  applied  to  European  immi- 
grants. These  are :  That  the  Chinese 
are  a  race  whose  intermixture  with  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  by  intermarriage  is 
undesirable  ;  that  they  come  to  this  coun- 
try under  a  contract  system  which  makes 
them  in  fact  servile  laborers ;  and  that 
their  economic  demands  are  so  few  that 
their  coming  inevitably  lowers  wages 
and  so  lowers  the  standard  of  living  for 
large  classes  in  our  community.  Let  us 
consider  these  objections  separately. 

I.  The  first  objection  is  thus  stated 
by  a  correspondent  of  The  Outlook  in  a 
private  letter : 

It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  discourage  the 
immigration  of  any  people  who  could  not  be 
considered,  at  least  in  the  third  generation, 
of  sufficient  equality  to  intermarry  with  the 
white  people  of  our  Nation.  This  qualifica- 
tion cannot  be  expected  of  the  Chinese  nor 


the  Japanese,  and  I  believe  this  view  of  the 
matter  does  not  necessarily  imply  any  dis- 
respect for  these  Asiatic  peoples. 

We  think  this  aigument  more  plausible 
than  sound.  Nature  does  not  need  to 
be  fortified  and  defended  by  law.  If 
there  is  a  race  instinct  against  the  inter- 
marriage of  Caucasians  with  Orientals, 
that  race  instinct  may  be  left  to  assert 
and  defend  itself.  The  corruption  of  the 
race  in  the  South  by  the  intermixture  of 
the  black  and  white  races  was  due,  not 
to  intermarriage,  but  to  illicit  intercourse. 
With  the  abolition  of  slavery  that  cor- 
ruption of  the  blood  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  is  in  the  way  of  almost  entirely 
ceasing.  Is  this  opposition  to  inter- 
marriage a  divine  instinct  or  a  cause- 
less prejudice  ?  If  a  divine  instinct,  in 
liberty  it  will  adequately  assert  itself; 
if  a  causeless  prejudice,  in  liberty,  in 
time,  it  will  die.  We  believe  it  to  be 
a  divine  instinct,  and  as  such  we  be- 
lieve it  is  safe  to  trust  it  to  protect 
itself.  Different  races  have  to  live  to- 
gether on  this  planet ;  and  to  live,  not 
one  as  master  and  the  other  as  slave, 
not  one  as  conqueror  and  the  other  as 
subject,  but  on  terms  of  human  brother- 
hood and  in  an  atmosphere  of  liberty. 
The  race  problem  is  not  more  acute  in 
the  United  States  than  in  Africa  and 
India.  America  has  no  more  important 
mission  to  perform  for  the  world  dian 
to  teach  how  different  races  can  thus 
live  together  without  abandoning  their 
racial  peculiarities,  as  it  has  taught  the 
world  how  different  religionists  can  live 
together  without  abandoning  their  re- 
spective religions.  This  is  a  problem 
to  be  solved,  not  to  be  dreaded  and 
avoided. 

II.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  coolie 
system  of  labor  is  a  form  of  servi- 
tude which  no  consideration  should  in- 
duce Americans  to  allow  in  the  United 
States  or  in  any  territory  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  United  States. 
The  coolie  is  hired  out  for  a  term  of 
years ;  for  that  term  his  labor  belongs  to 
the  contractor,  generally  a  Chinese  cor- 
poration. The  introduction  of  this  sys- 
tem into  the  United  States  would  be  in 
violation  not  only  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Republic,  but  of  the 
explicit  tenns  of  the  United  States  Con- 
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stitution.  So  clear  is  this  that  the  At- 
torney-General has  officially  affirmed  that 
it  would  be  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  Government,  or  for  con- 
tractors under  the  Government,  to  intro- 
duce such  contract  labor  into  Panama. 
Mr.  Holcombe  is  of  the  opinion  that  no 
considerable  attempt  is  now  made  to 
introduce  such  contract  labor  from  China 
into  the  United  States.  How  far  the 
absence  of  such  attempt  is  due  to  our 
stringent  laws  he  does  not  state  and  we 
do  not  know.  But  the  system  of  coolie 
labor  has  certainly  not  been  abandoned 
by  the  Chinese.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
so  much  a  part  of  the  settled  policy  of 
China  that  the  British  Government  in 
India  has  found  it  necessary  to  enact  a 
carefully  devised  code  of  laws  and  to 
maintain  a  careful  system  of  administra- 
tion to  protect  such  coolie  immigrants 
in  India  from  unjust  treatment  by  their 
masters.  So  serious  have  been  the  labor 
difficulties  which  have  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  coolie  labor  into  South  Africa 
that  the  new  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  has  given  instructions  to  prevent 
the  further  importation  of  coolie  labor 
into  that  country.  There  are  many 
American  corporations  which  would  be 
very  ready  to  import  and  to  use  such 
coolie  contract  labor  if  the  opportunity 
were  once '  offered  them.  That  it  would 
be  against  the  law,  as  it  is  against  human 
freedom,  would  not  be  an  incident  of 
any  weight  in  their  judgment.  The  ad- 
mission of  any  such  servile  labor  under 
contract  ought  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against  Mr.  Holcombe  says  Uiat  the 
Chinese  Government  is  opposed  to  such 
servile  immigration  and  will  co-operate 
with  our  own  authorities  to  prevent  it. 
The  Outlook  cannot  doubt  that  with  such 
co-operation  this  coolie  contract  labor 
could  be  prevented  from  coming  to  our 
country  without  closing  the  door  to  free 
individual  immigration. 

III.  The  third  objection  is  that  the 
admission  of  free  Chinese  labor  will 
lower  the  standard  of  living  by  lowering 
the  standard  of  wages.  This  objection 
is  emphasized  by  two  considerations. 

The  first  is  the  demand  in  certain 
quarters  for  "  cheap  labor."  America 
does  not  need  cheap  labor.  Its  pros- 
perity is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  labor 


is  high-priced.  The  high-priced  labor 
means  the  distribution  of  wealth,  as 
cheap  labor  means  the  concentration  of 
wealth ;  it  means  the  diffusion  of  mate- 
rial prosperity,  intellectual  development, 
the  means  of  culture  and  high  ideals  of 
life  among  all  classes.  Nowhere  is  prop- 
erty so  well  distributed ;  nowhere,  there- 
fore, is  prosperity — material,  intellectual, 
moral — so  well  distributed  as  in  the 
United  States.  But  we  have  not  reached 
the  limit  of  human  progress  toward  the 
democratization  of  industry;  and  our 
legislation  should  be  aimed  to  promote, 
certainly  not  to  check,  progress  in  that 
direction. 

The  second  emphasis  in  this  demand 
for  the  exclusion  of  cheap  labor  comes 
from  our  protective  system.  So  long  as 
we  exclude  cheap  goods,  we  ought  also 
to  exclude  cheap  labor.  The  Outlook 
does  not  believe  in  the  present  protective 
system.  It  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
country  substitute  for  it  the  principle  of 
"  tariff  for  revenue  only."  But  so  long 
as  a  protective  system  is  maintained,  it 
ought  to  be  maintained  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all  classes  as  far  as  such  equal- 
ity is  even  approximately  possible  under 
a  protective  system.  It  ought  to  protect 
the  farmer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer, 
and  the  wage-earner  as  well  as  the  cap- 
italist. If  the  wage-earner  may  not 
import  cheap  goods  from  abroad,  the 
capitalist  should  not  be  permitted  to 
import  cheap  labor  from  abroad. 

The  Outlook,  then,  believes  that  it  is 
legitimate  to  exclude  the  cheaper  forms 
of  labor  from  China.  But  to  do  this  it  is 
not  necessary  to  insult  China,  to  act  as  a 
Nation  as  though  Chinamen  were  un- 
worthy of  associating  with  Americans  on 
equal  terms,  and  to  build  about  our  coun- 
try, and  especially  upon  our  Pacific  coast, 
a  wall  of  racial  prejudice,  more  enduring 
than  the  famous  Chinese  Wall,  to  prevent 
all  free  commercial  and  intellectual  inter- 
course between  these  two  great  nations. 
Hitherto  our  Chinese  immigration  laws 
have  been  framed  under  the  pressure  of 
labor  unions,  reinforced  by  race  preju- 
dice. It  is  high  time  that  commercial 
interests,  reinforced  by  the  American 
conscience,  should  take  a  part  in  framing 
them.  Boards  tof  Trade  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce  shoidd  take  this  matter  up. 
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The  President's  Message  assures  them 
of  his  support,  but  the  matter  lies  with 
Congress,  not  with  the  President  It  is 
to  Congress  that  the  appeal  should  be 
made;  it  is  upon  Congress  that  the 
urgency  should  be  brought.  The  bar- 
baric laws  which  Mr.  Holcombe  describes 
should  be  taken  oflE  from  our  statute- 
books.  Honorable  conference  should  be 
had  by  American  statesmen  with  Chinese 
statesmen  in  an  endeavor  to  come  to 
some  agreement — an  agreement  which, 
whatever  else  it  should  contain,  should 
involve  at  least  these  principles : 

1.  The  exclusion  of  all  contract  coolie 
labor  as  a  form  of  servitude  prohibited 
by  our  Constitution,  not  only  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  all  our  insular  pos- 
sessions as  well. 

2.  Carefully  guarded  restrictions 
against  the  cheaper  form  of  Chinese 
labor,  even  when  coming  voluntarily. 

3.  An  open  door  and  a  free  welcome 
to  all  classes  of  Chinese  except  those 
laborers  whose  coming  threatens  the 
American  standards  of  living. 

4.  The  examination  of  Chinese,  as  of 
all  immigrants,  at  the  place  of  departure, 
and  the  acceptance  at  the  port  of  admis- 
sion of  properly  authenticated  certificates 
or  passports  as  final  and  conclusive,  ex- 
cept up)on  reasonable  suspicion  of  fraud. 

Arizona    and    New 
Mexico 

Committees  both  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  have  recommended  the  ad- 
mission of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  as 
one  State.  There  are  three  objections 
to  this  measure. 

1.  The  first  is  thus  stated  by  the 
minority  of  the  House  Committee  : 

It  has  lone  been  a  settled  doctrine  of 
American  polity,  founded  in  wisdom  and 
justice,  that  a  Territory  of  the  Union  is, 
upon  organization,  clothed  with  the  inchoate 
right  of  ultimate  Statehood — a  right  to  be 
exercised  in  the  discretion  of  Congress  when 
the  Territory  is  capable,  by  reason  of  its 
resources  and  population,  to  assume  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  a  free  State.  The 
denial  of  this  right,  the  reversal  of  this  policy, 
by  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  Con- 
gress, in  forcing  an  unnatural  union  of  Terri- 
tories against  the  will  of  their  people,  the 
forcible  union  of  peoples  distinct  m  customs, 


habits,  manners,  and  religion,  is  ultrariadical 

and  revolutionary. 

It  is  probably  true,  historically,  diat 
the  existence  of  a  Territory  has  been 
taken  to  imply  its  eventual  admission  as 
a  State.  This  is  the  precedent  But 
a  precedent  that  is  a  blunder  is  bett^ 
avoided  than  followed.  And  this  prece- 
dent has  been  a  blunder.  It  has  given 
us  pocket  boroughs  in  the  West  It 
has  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate 
men  who  owned  the  State  xiiiich  tfaey 
were  supposed  to  represent  It  has 
given  to  scattered  and  small  populations 
an  exaggerated  representation  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Nation.  Precedent  does 
not  count  against  principle.  And  The 
Outlook  holds  these  two  principles  to  be 
indisputable : 

That  no  community  has  a  right  to  be 
admitted  as  a  partner  into  the  partner- 
ship of  States.  Whether  it  is  admitted 
or  not  depends  upon  the  Nation's  judg- 
ment of  the  National  interests. 

That  the  conditions  on  which  any  Ter- 
ritory or  any  portion  or  portions  of  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States  are  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Nation,  not  by  the  pioneer 
population  which  happens  at  the  moment 
to  occupy  the  Territory. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles, 
the  question  whether  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union 
at  all,  and,  if  they  are  admitted,  the  ques- 
tion whether  they  shall  be  admitted  as 
one  State  or  as  two,  are  to  be  determined 
by  the  Congress  in  view  of  the  interests 
of  die  Nation,  not  by  the  people  of  die 
Territories  in  view  of  their  real  or  sup 
posed  local  interests. 

II.  The  second  objection  comes  from 
the  people  of  Arizona.  In  the  absence 
of  any  official  and  authoritative  state- 
ment of  that  objection,  we  venture  to 
state  it  ourselves.  This  is  that  the  pop 
ulation  and  die  interests  of  the  two  Ter- 
ritories of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are 
divergent:  the  population  of  New  Mexico 
is  lately  Spanish-American,  that  of  Ari- 
zona native  American ;  the  industries  of 
New  Mexico  are  largely  agricultural, 
those  of  Arizona  mining ;  the  commer- 
cial trend  of  New  Mexico  is  toward  the 
East  the  commercial  trend  of  Arizona  is 
toward  ttie  Pacific  Coast 
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This  appears  to  us  to  be  a  stronger 
argument  than  that  from  precedent. 
And  yet  it  is  an  argument  that  looks  both 
ways.  Too  great  homogeneity  of  popu- 
lation and  of  industrial  interests  is  not 
desirable.  The  intermingling  of  the 
native  American  popidation  of  Arizona 
with  the  quasi  foreign  population  of  New 
Mexico  would  certainly  be  an  advantage 
to  New  Mexico,  probably  an  advantage 
to  the  United  States,  and  not  certainly 
any  disadvantage  to  Arizona.  The  more 
quickly  race  prejudices  and  linguistic 
barriers  are  broken  down,  wherever  they 
exist,  the  better ;  and,  next  to  the  public 
school,  nothing  breaks  them  down  so 
surely  as  common  political  interests. 
That  State  is  better  off  which  has  diver- 
sified industries  than  that  which  is 
dominated  by  one  industry.  And  it  is 
better  for  the  Nation  that  one  State 
should  look  with  one  face  toward  the 
Atlantic  and  the  other  toward  the  Pacific 
than  that  the  dividing  line  of  the  conti- 
nent should  be  the  dividing  line  between 
two  States.  The  first  two  principles  are 
illustrated  by  New  York  State :  its  city 
population  is  foreign,  its  rural  popula- 
tion is  native  American ;  its  city  indus- 
tries are  commercial,  its  rural  industries 
are  agricultural.  In  this  diversity  of  its 
population  and  its  industries  lies  the 
safety  politically  and  the  prosperity  in- 
dustrially of  the  Empire  State. 

III.  The  third  objection  to  united 
Statehood  is  tersely  and  effectively  stated 
by  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  in  the  Chicago 
"  Record-Herald,"  not  as  his  objection, 
but  as  one  that  is  likely  to  have  consid- 
erable influence  in  Washington,  if  it  is 
not  understood  by  the  public  and  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  disinterested  pubfic 
sentiment : 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  rich  mine- 
owners  of  Arizona  should  be  hen>  fighting 
Statehood,  either  single  or  joint,  but  the  rea- 
son for  it  is  not  far  to  seek.  They  own  the 
Territory  now.  They  run  it  They  are  lords 
of  the  estate.  Naturally,  they  do  not  want 
to  run  any_  risks  by  a  change  to  Statehood. 
These  mining  corporations  have  had  things 
their  own  way  all  along  the  line,  but  in  no 
particular  so  emphatically  as  in  the  assessed 
valuation  of  their  property  upon  which  they 
are  called  to  pay  taxes.  For  instance,  the 
Tombstone  Consolidated  Mining  Company 
is  a  corporation  in  Arizona  that  has  put  out 
$\  5,000,000  worth  of  bonds,  of  which  amount 
^6,000,000  aheady  have  been  sold.    They 


bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent, 
and  this  interest  has  been  promptly  paid. 
This  great  property  is  asse^ed  at  179,000. 
Then  there  is  the  United  Verde .  Copper 
Company,  mainly  the  property  of  Senator 
Clark,  of  Montana.  It  has  been  estimat<^ 
that  the  copper  mines  owned  by  this  com- 
pany have  Deen  yielding  about  110,000,000 
annually  for  some  years,  and  that  were  is 
#150,000,000  worth  of  ore  now  in  sight 
This  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  is 
assessed  jit  #312,923,  and  the  company's 
buildings  and  machinery  are  assessed  at 
#582,500,  the  total  assessment  being  about 
equivalent  to  one  month's  income  from  the 
property. 

The  Outlook  does  not  often  publish 
newspaper  reports  not  otherwise  authen- 
ticated. But  Mr.  Wellman  is  a  careful  and 
trustworthy  reporter ;  some  of  his  state- 
ments here  The  Outlook  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  verify  from  otiier  sources;  the 
insignificance  of  die  tax  paid  by  certain 
mines  in  Arizona  is  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord and  official  report ;  and  we  are  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  that  at  least  in  one  case 
valuable  stock  was  offered  to  a  United 
States  Senator  without  a  hint  of  influ- 
ence desired  in  return,  stock  which  was 
promptly  refused.  That  there  is  a  very 
vigorous  railroad  and  mining  lobby  in 
Washington  engaged  in  fighting  the  Joint 
Statehood  Bill  is  certain.  We  hardly 
think  it  will  succeed. 

To  sum  up :  the  issue  between  joint 
Statehood  and  separate  Statehood  for 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  appears  to  us 
to  be  an  issue  between  special  interests 
and  general  interests.  The  special  in- 
terests are  those  of  the  less  than  200,- 
000  people  of  Arizona  who  fear — 
whether  with  cause  or  without  cause  we 
do  not  discuss — lest  they  should  be 
swallowed  up  by  New  Mexico,  and  those 
of  certain  railroads  and  mines  the  owners 
of  which  fear  lest  they  should  be  taxed 
at  approximately  a  fair  valuation  if  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico  are  admitt<;d  as 
one  State.  The  general  interests  are 
those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
who  are  or  ought  to  be  concerned  not 
to  increase  the  pwwer  of  the  Senate 
by  giving  to  the  less  than  200,000  peo- 
ple of  Arizona  power  to  counterbalance 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Nation  the  seven 
millions  of  New  York,  or  the  six  millions 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  five  millions  of 
Illinois ;  who  are  even  more  interested 
not  to  increase  the  plutocratic  power  of 
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the  Senate  by  creating  a  new  State  which 
is  dominated  by  a  single  industry  and 
therefore  would  be  easily  dominated  by 
a  single  capitalistic  organization  if  not  by 
a  single  capitalist. 


The  Culture  of  Silence 

Nothing  could  be  more  misleading 
than  the  impression,  so  widely  held,  that 
success  in  work  depends  entirely  upon 
character  and  skill.  These  are  two 
great  elements,  but  there  is  a  third,  quite 
as  important  for  the  best  results.  Char- 
acter is  the  foundation  of  all  working 
power  of  the  highest  kind ;  skill  is  the 
quality  which  makes  it  possible  to  use 
the  best  tools  in  the  best  way;  vivid 
interest  and  freshness  of  spirit  are  the 
atmosphere  in  which  all  work  ought  to 
be  done  and  which  ought  to  pervade 
and  envelop  all  work.  "  As  You  Like 
It"  rests  on  a  solid  basis  of  thought. 
The  play  is  constructed  and  written  with 
the  highest  kind  of  skill,  but  its  charm 
lies  very  largely  in  the  extraordinary 
freshness  of  feeling  which  pervades  it, 
and  which  gives  it  the  atmosphere  of 
the  forest  and  the  joy  of  the  free  life. 
Americans  rarely  need  to  be  urged  to 
put  more  energy  into  what  they  do,  and 
they  are  coming  to  understand,  as  they 
have  never  understood  before,  the  ne- 
cessity of  doing  their  work  with  the  skill 
which  comes  from  thorough  training. 
Many  of  them  have  yet  to  learn  that 
while  these  qualities  insure  competency, 
they  do  not  insure  interest.  Work  done 
in  a  spirit  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
in  the  most  expert  way  is  often  entirely 
mechanical  and  uninteresting  from  lack 
of  freshness,  vivacity,  and  vividness  of 
interest.  One  must  not  only  plant  his 
work  on  a  solid  basis  of  character,  and 
do  it  with  expertness,  but  he  must  keep 
alive  that  spirit  of  youth  which  Steven- 
son declared  was  the  perennial  spring  of 
all  the  faculties.  That  modern  men  are 
beginning  to  understand  this  is  evident 
from  the  wide  popularity  of  such  books 
as  "The  Simple  Life,"  and  kindred 
studies  in  repose,  non-resistance,  absence 
of  haste,  quiet  adjustment  between  the 
worker,  his  task,  and  his  surroundings. 

Few  people  understand  the  drain  on 


the  nervous  system  whidi  is  caused  bf 
the  noises  of  modem  life — noises  in  lu 
sense  modem.     There  are  no  cities  ic 
the  world  which  are  more  resonant  viti 
sound  than  Oriental  towns,  where  at 
certain  hours  of  the  day  and  in  cotik 
localities  there  is  not  only  an  incessam 
murmur  of  human  voices,  but  a  ebons 
of  loud,  piercing  cries.    The  little  towns 
in  Europe  and  the  smaller  Ekiglish  cities 
are  like  babbling  brooks  when  evening 
comes  and  the  people  fill  the  streets. 
Paris  is,  all  things  considered,  die  nois- 
est  city  in  the  world.    There  has  come 
into  modem   life  a  greater  variety  d 
sound  and  a  greater  volume  than  assaiied 
the  ears  of  our  ancestors.     Now,  to  keep 
one's  freshness  there  ought  to  be  a  zone 
of  silence   around  every  human  being 
during  some  part  of  every  day.     It  b  sig- 
nificant that  the  great  religions  of  the 
world  have  come  out  of  silence  and  not 
out  of  noise ;  and  the   finest   cteadn 
work  is  done,  as  a  mle,  in   sedusion; 
not  necessarily  apart  from  men,  nor  in 
solitary  places,  but  away  from  the  tumult 
and  away  from  distracting  sounds.    It 
is  in  silence  alone  that  we  come  into 
possession  of  ourselves.     The  noises  of 
life   dbturb  us  as  a  cloud  of  dust  in- 
tervenes between  the  eye  and  the  sky. 
There  ought  to  be  a  cult  for  the  practice 
of  silence — a  body  of  men  and  women 
committed  to  the  preservation  ol  the 
integrity  of  their  souls  by  neither  hearing 
nor  making  speech  for  certain  periods, 
pledged  to  the  culture  of  the  habit  of 
quietness.     Maeterlinck  has  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  best  things  are  never 
spoken,  and  the  tmest  intercourse  be- 
tween congenial  spirits  is  carried  on  widh 
'out  words.     If  we  said  less  and  thought 
more,  there  would  be  far  fewer  things  to 
explain,  many  sources  of  irritation  would 
be  dried  up  at  the  sources,  and  the  prime 
cause  of  irritation,  which  is  ner>'ous  ex- 
haustion or  excitement,  would    be   re- 
moved.    There  was  organized  in  Paris, 
years  ago,  a  society  for  the  culture   of 
silence.    On  the   occasion  of  the  ini- 
tiation of  a  distinguished  roan  of  letters, 
a  bowl  of  water  was  brought  out  to  him 
in  a  room  where  he  was  waiting  in  soli- 
tude.    He  studied  it  a  moment,  placed 
a  rose  upon  it,  and  sent  it  back.     The 
water  bore  the  rose  without  overflowing. 
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To  the  members  assembled  in  another 
room,  the  act  was  the  most  convincing 
evidence  that  the  initiate  compreh(inded 
the  purpose  of  the  fellowsliip,  and  was 
prepared  in  spirit  to  become  one  of  the 
company.  The  act  was  a  symbol  which 
Americans  may  wisely  study. 

The  Spectator 

The  Spectator  has  for  many  years 
lived  in  the  country,  yet  it  was  his  good 
fortune  to  be  bom  within  urban  limits 
and  thereby  escape  too  great  a  famil- 
iarity with  country  sights  and  sounds. 
Art  students,  and  artists  too,  have 
much  to  say  concerning  the  freshness 
of  the  eye,  meaning  by  that  merely  the 
ability  to  see,  ifor  it  is  a  fact  that  very 
few  of  us  ever  see  anything  with  which 
we  are  familiar.  Though  it  be  the  fash- 
ion of  the  poets  to  represent  the  country 
boy  as  filled  with  rapture  due  to  the 
beauty  of  the  sky,  the  woods,  the  fields, 
yet  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  bare- 
foot boy  bom  to  fellowship  with  the 
fields  ever  knows  their  beauty.  The 
Spectator,  fortunate  enough  to  find  nov- 
elty in  all  the  varying  pageant  of  the  eye, 
would  like  to  give  to  his  readers  some 
idea  of  nature's  abundance  and  variety 
in  spectacular  effects — of  the  thousand 
and  one  beauties  peculiar  to  each  sea- 
son. While  many  of  these  are  the  stock- 
in-trade  of  the  poets  and  nature-writers, 
others,  equally  admirable,  because  they 
are  tmseen  or  because  they  are  not  the 
conventional  beauties,  remain  unnoticed. 


The  Spectator  has  often  wondered 
that  those  who  are  unable  to  give  them- 
selves more  than  a  single  annual  outing 
should  choose  midsummer  for  the  time 
of  their  recreation.  He  feels  that  it 
would  be  far  better  to  bear  the  summer 
ills  we  have  in  cities  and  fly  to  beauties 
of  the  country  that  midsummer  visitors 
know  not  of.  The  late  fall,  for  instance, 
while  making  no  claim  to  compete  with 
the  glories  of  color  that  belong  to  early 
autumn,  yet  wears  an  ashes-of-roses  garb 
that  in  its  delicate  fawn,  drab,  gray, 
and  russet  hues  has  a  modest  beauty  of 
middle   age  appealing  to  deeper  senti- 


ments than  those  stirred  by  the  giddier 
hues  of  the  preceding  days. 

® 

But  it  is  not  of  the  half-tints  the 
Spectator  wishes  to  speak.  He  doubts 
whether,  indeed,  the  charm  of  the  season 
is  one  that  appeals  wholly  to  the  eye  and 
is  therefore  properly  within  the  Spec- 
tator's domain.  The  late  fall  suggests, 
rather,  the  long  days  pf  half-invisibility 
when  all  the  air  is  charged  with  smoky 
vapor  and  the  ground  beneath  one's  feet 
looks  like  a  land  accursed,  a  very  abom- 
ination of  desolation.  The  Spectator 
has  made  many  attempts  to  find  out  why 
the  falling  leaves  must  be  burned.  The 
difficulty  is  not  to  learn  an  alleged  reason, 
but  to  select  among  the  many  that  are 
offered,  Whether  the  burning  is  for 
safety,  for  improvement  of  the  soil,  for 
the  destmction  of  insects,  or  comes  from 
mere  wantonness  or  carelessness,  he  has 
never  been  able  to  decide.  He  knows 
only  that  the  late  fall  days  in  the  dry 
season  are  signalized  by  long  devouring 
lines  of  conflagration,  advancing  like  a 
swarm  of  locusts,  and  leaving  behind 
them  the  blackened,  mourning,  desolate 
soil.  The  Spectator  himself  is  not  with- 
out the  same  destructive  instinct  that 
affects  his  neighbors.  He  shares  their 
joy  in  beginning  by  a  mere  atom  of  flame 
that  almost  magical,  automatic,  chemical 
action  which  makes  the  thickly  bedded 
curling  mass  of  leaves  to  vanish  into  a 
powdery  min  that  seems  hardly  more 
than  the  remnant  of  a  vision. 


The  Spectator  has  not  wandered  from 
his  subject — ^the  city  man's  perception 
of  beauties  overlooked  by  the  country 
dweller.  Who  has  ever  seen  the  fairy- 
like beauty  of  the  ghostly  wraiths  of  the 
burned  leaves  that  emerge  from  the 
traveling  flame  and  live  but  until  the 
next  whiff  of  breeze  crumbles  them  to 
nothingness  ?  Even  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  first  delicate  outcroppings  of  the 
spring  foliage  seems  coarse  and  mde 
when  compared  with  these  fairy  ghosts 
of  the  forest's  suttee.  And  during  the 
passing  of  the  flame  there  are  few  things 
more  beautiful  than  a  distant  view  of  a 
buming  field,  where  the  night  exagger- 
ates every  little  tongue  of  flame  until 
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one  dreams  of  the  great  prairie  fires 
before  which  affrighted  settlers  fled,  or 
where  the  midday  brings  out  the  exqui- 
site color  harmony  between  the  soft  bluish 
hazy  smoke  and  the.  russet  browns  of 
the  underbrush  or  withered  grass  below. 
The  interplay  of  the  blues  and  the 
browns  is  strongly  reinforced  by  the  thin 
orange  and  scarlet  line  of  the  flame 
army.  To  an  eye  blessed  with  an  un- 
spoiled color  sense,  all  these  contrasts 
and  harmonies  are  precious  feasting,  rich 
beyond  compare  when  one  recalls  the 
dull  monotony  of  the  midsummer  green. 


Nor  does  the  eye  alone  rejoice  in  the 
warfare  with  the  falling  vegetation. 
There  is  keen  pleasure  in  the  fight  to 
keep  the  destroying  element  within 
bounds.  To  rush  upon  the  demon  flame 
armed  with  no  more  deadly  weapon  than 
an  old  hay-rake,  or  perhaps  a  branch 
picked  up  from  the  ground,  is  to  contend 
with  nature  face  to  face.  To  pursue  the 
recurrent  flame  into  its  nooks  and  cran- 
nies, to  engage  in  a  hotly  contested  race 
to  see  whether  you  can  stop  the  enemy's 
onward  rush  before  it  gains  a  point  of 
vantage  giving  it  command  of  the  next 
field,  is  to  enjoy  the  very  lust  of  battle 
without  its  cruelty.  Often  has  the  Spec- 
tator led  his  little  band  of  two  or  three 
faithful  followers  to  the  combat  with  an 
almost  hopeless  feeling  of  inadequacy. 
But  if  it  be  not  wrong  to  boast,  again 
and  again  has  he  vanquished  the  enemy 
and  felt  the  keen  glow  of  a  well-earned 
triumph  as  he  set  his  foot  upon  the  last 
surviving  spark. 


The  Spectator  is  not  prepared  to  say 
that,  if  he  had  remained  within  his  study 
immersed  in  some  useless  bit  of  forgotten 
literature,the  leaf  fires  would  havereached 
alarming  dimensions  or  devastated  vast 
districts.  He  has  in  vain  tried  to  con- 
vince his  neighbors  that  a  flame  is  a 
flame  although  it  bums  nothing  more 
than  a  dried  leaf ;  the  countryman's  idea 
seems  to  be  that  dried  leaves  may  safely 
be  left  to  bum  themselves  out,  and  in 
this  dogma  he  remains  fixed  despite  an 
occasional  proof  to  the  contrary.  Fight- 
ing leaf  fires  is  one  of  those  harmless 


means  of  acquiring  one's  share  of  clean 
dirt  that  the  Spectator  is  loth  to  give  np. 
There  is  joy  in  returning  triumphant 
from  the  smoldering  field  bedecked  in 
the  war-paint  of  leaf  charcoal,  beaiii^ 
upon  one's  clothing  uncounted  captives 
in  the  form  of  "  sticktig^ts,"  and  with  a 
hearty  appetite  for  the  next  meal,  that  is 
but  little  marred  by  the  very  evident 
flavor  of  carbon  in  the  throat 


For  the  benefit  of  younger  waTri<»5 
the  Spectator  would  say  that  in  his  ex- 
perience no  weapon  is  more  effective 
than  a  big  wooden  hay-rake.  It  has  a 
wide  sweep  and  a  comprehensive  gra^ 
before  which  burning  leaves  shrink  back 
appalled.  He  is  told,  however,  by  tiicse 
who  in  the  wild  West  or  from  the  lore  <rf 
Government  reports  have  acquired  more 
of  the  wisdom  of  our  fathers  in  such 
matters,  that  there  is  no  means  of  extin- 
guishing brush  fires  to  compare  with  a 
well-wetted  gunny-sack.  The  scientific 
warriors  of  the  Govemment  in  the  For- 
estry Department,  so  the  Spectator  has 
learned,  recommend  this  weapon ;  but 
if  the  Spectator  were  younger,  he  would 
not  be  afraid  to  enter  a  competitive  con- 
test using  his  war-worn  hay-rake  as 
against  the  more  sophisticated  gunny- 
sack  of  some  worthy  adversary. 


The  Spectator  wonders  whether  there 
is  anything  abroad  to  correspond  with 
this  annual  warfare  waged  in  America 
against  the  knee-deep  piles  of  fallen 
leaves.  He  also  wonders  why  some 
clever  inventor  has  not  hit  upon  a 
method  of  compressing  this  most  schf- 
iceable  fuel  into  bricks  of  kindling. 
Just  as  the  English  author  of  "  Happy 
Thoughts  "  confides  to  his  readers  that 
he  often  "  hums  over  beautiful  original 
oratorios  while  he  is  briishing  his  hair," 
the  Spectator  is  willing  to  admit  that  he 
often  has  these  brilliant  economic  ideas 
that  need  only  a  littie  working  out  in 
detail  to  become  blessings  to  humanity. 
But  of  course  no  one  would  expect  a 
mere  Spectator  to  devote  his  time  and 
energies  to  all  those  minor  steps  that 
precede  the  realization  of  a  brilliant 
invention. 
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THE  SIMPLE  LIFE  IN  AMERICA 


BY  CHARLES  WAGNER 

Translated  by  Mary  L.  Hendu 


WHEN  I  had  my  first  vision  of 
Titanic  America,  personified 
in  its  prodigious  buildings,  its 
commercial  undertakings,  the  fever  of  its 
daily  affairs,  its  gigantic  manufactories, 
the  luxurious  living  of  some  of  its  social 
classes  and  their  costly  eccentricities,  I 
saw  myself,  with  my  ideal  of  simplicity, 
not  as  an  anachronism — for  simplicity  is 
eternal;  it  was  before  the  complicated 
life,  and  will  be  after  that  is  done — but 
I  saw  myself  in  a  situation  like  that  of  a 
lark  which,  instead  of  soaring  above 
golden  harvests,  under  the  great  dome 
of  the  blue  sky,  should  sing  its  song  in 
smoky  cities,  in  gloomy  caverns,  or — 
what  is  another  sort  of  misfortune — in  a 
cage  with  golden  bars.  The  contrast 
was  violent  and  painful.  Surely  I  was 
bringing  with  me  the  message  of  a  way 
of  life  very  different  from  that  revealed 
in  this  forced  civilization,  glittering  with 
wealth  or  tarnished  with  squalid  poverty, 
that  seemed  to  be  rushing  with  all  its 
might  toward  the  conquest  of  material 
welfare.  Some  evenings,  when  I  faced 
an  exclusive  audience  brilliant  with  elab- 
orate toilettes  and  gleaming  jewels,  a 
deep  sadness  penetrated  my  soul  at  the 
idea  that  what  was  the  very  substance 
and  marrow  of  my  thought  might  be 
serving  as  a  moment's  distraction  for  a 
jaded  curiosity. 

But,  getting  down  to  the  heart  of  things, 
I  found  that  my  pessimistic  impressions 
could  not  stand  in  tKe  face  of  more  en- 
couraging experiences.  Among  the  waifs 
and  strays  of  the  Bowery  Mission,  as  well 
as  with  the  flower  of  American  society, 
following  a  method  that  has  become  a 
second  nature  to  me,  I  went  straight  to 
the  human  center.  Luxury  and  want 
are  alike  surface  accidents ;  the  man  is 
to  be  sought  underneath  them  ;  we  must 
not  dwell  upon  superficialities,  but  turn 
straightway  to  the  substance;  and  the 
fundamental  substance  of  "the  better 
America  "  is  simplicity. 
Certain  English,  German,  and  French 
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journals  tell  us  that  the  distinctive  badge 
of  American  life  is  artificiality ;  but  that 
is  to  judge  men's  hearts  by  the  coats 
they  affect,  and  their  ideas  by  the  cut  of 
their  hair.  And  some  critics  have  held 
that  the  interest  taken  by  the  American 
public  in  "  The  Simple  Life  "  and  its 
ideas  is  pure  snobbery,  the  result  of 
caprice,  without  seriousness  or  sincer- 
ity. All  this  comes  from  a  partial  and 
imperfect  judgment.  A  man's  deformity 
is  not  his  person ;  a  facial  blemish  is 
not  a  face.  An  artificiality  that  is  very 
obvious,  and  from  many  points  of  view 
offejisive,  floats,  it  is  true,  like  froth,  on 
the  surface  of  American  life ;  but  the 
sea-foam  is  not  the  sea.  Pilgrim  of  a 
day  on  the  American  shores,  I  went  there 
with  eyes  and  heart  wide  open,  drinking 
in  at  all  the  pores  of  my  mental  and 
moral  sensibilities  those  signs  which  the 
habit  of  observing  men  has  taught  me  to 
discern.  I  looked  at  things  as  a  man 
does  who  sees  a  country  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  prepared  to  receive  shocks 
the  more  painful,  or  experience  emotions 
the  purer  and  more  joyous,  on  that  ac- 
count. 

Yet  I  was  not  to  observe  as  a  stranger, 
for  it  never  enters  my  mind  to  so  con- 
sider either  myself  or  any  one  else ;  from 
my  standpoint,  nobody,  nothing,  is  for- 
eig^n.  I  do,  indeed,  belong  to  my  own 
country,  and  I  belong  to  it  for  good  and 
all ;  but  I  also  belong  to  that  great  Fam- 
ily out  of  love  for  which  we  wish  all 
nations  and  all  men  well.  With  this  dis- 
position, I  was,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
best  of  conditions  to  observe  justly ;  and 
here  I  g^ive  my  impressions. 

The  artificial  and  complicated  life  that 
prevails  in  America  to  a  disquieting  de- 
gree does  not  belong  to  the  American 
character.  It  is  accidental,  but  it  con- 
stitutes a  danger,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  the  country  could  run ;  for  in 
allowing  herself  to  be  drawn  into  a  life 
of  superficiality,  a  life  forgetful  of  the 
soul  and  scornful  of  simplicity,  America, 
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perhaps  more  than  any  other  nation,  is 
unfaithful  to  her  nature,  that  higher 
nature  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  her 
power  and  the  explanation  of  her  exist- 
ence among  the  nations — the  very  sinew 
and  spring  of  her  splendid  vitality.  This 
is  the  fact  that  struck  me  in  my  quality  of 
friend ;  and,  perceiving  the  danger,  it  was 
with  brotherly  distress  that  I  searched 
for  all  the  good  signs  which  might  lead 
to  the  hope  that  it  would  be  removed. 
An  evil  recognized  is  often  half  van- 
quished ;  and  when,  by  close  observa- 
tion, a  man  perceives  that  he  runs  the 
risk  of  missing  the  aim  of  his  life  through 
his  irregular  way  of  living  it,  he  is  very 
near  to  changing  his  methods.  Ships 
follow  their  pilots,  and  their  pilots  follow 
the  compass ;  nations  have  for  compass 
their  faith  and  their  ideals.  America's 
true  ideal  is  the  realization  of  a  beautiful 
life,  inspired  by  concern  for  the  best 
things;  of  a  broadly  human  life,  ener- 
getic and  benevolent,  powerful  and 
pacific,  in  which  conscience  never  loses 
its  rights.  Beneath  the  restlessness  that 
has  taken  possession  of  the  whole  great 
territory  a  secret  trouble  is  clearly  per- 
ceptible ;  not  equally  so  in  all  cases,  of 
course,  especially  among  the  new  and 
imperfectly  assimilated  masses  of  the 
population,  that  enter  as  a  great  disturb- 
ing factor  into  the  life  of  the  whole ;  but 
wherever  we  encounter  representative 
Americans,  men  who  love  their  country 
and  have  a  care  for  the  public  welfare, 
this  secret  uneasiness  comes  to  light.  It 
has  no  similarity  to  the  senile  perturba- 
tion which  class  egoism  and  the  fear  of 
innovation  inspire  in  [leoples  long  es- 
tablished ;  but  it  is  akin  to  that  amiable 
and  salutary  fear  of  forfeiting  esteem 
which  animates  generous  youth  and 
makes  itself  evident  even  through  youth's 
impetuosity. 

In  what  is  the  best  of  her,  America 
loves  the  life  that  is  genuine  and  substan- 
tial, the  life  in  which  the  things  most  highly 
valued  are  moral  qualities,  uprightness, 
energy,  and  kindness,  as  well  as  those 
fundamental  family  sentiments  that  are 
the  cement  of  society.  She  knows  that 
a  nation  lives  neither  by  gold,  nor  by 
armies,  nor  by  industrial  prosperity,  but 
that  all  these  things,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  good  and  legitimate,  are  conducive 


to  certain  fundamental  virtues  withooi 
which  hvmianity  could  never  advance.  If 
the  source  of  diese  virtues  be  quenched, 
the  whole  splendid  exterior  of  a  civiliza- 
tion soon  becomes  nothing  more  than  a 
luxuriant  fruitage  that  is  dcx>med  to 
decay. 

This  is  what  the  best  of  the  American 
people  feel  so  poignantly  at  the  present 
time  ;  and  happily  these  "  best  "  are  not 
an  over-refined  and  scattered  minoritv, 
lost  in  the  midst  of  decadent  masses  thai 
no  longer  possess  any  motive  forces 
save  the  ferments  of  their  own  decompo- 
sition. They  are  a  countless  and  coin- 
pact  phalanx  of  upright  men,  clear- 
sighted and  resolute,  impressible  and 
fearless,  possessing,  in  a  word,  all  the 
qualities  of  a  powerful  leaven  that  is 
capable  of  penetrating  and  leavening  the 
whole. 

These  elements  of  public  health  beloi^ 
to  the  old  and  authentic  tradition  of 
American  democracy,  wherein  respect 
for  the  past,  a  normal  conserv'atism,  and 
courage  and  ardor  for  the  future  are 
mingled  in  such  happy  proportions.  I 
was  never  better  aware  of  this  than  ^dien 
I  crossed  the  threshold  of  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  the  National 
sanctuaries.  Built  at  the  very  seat  of 
the  cradle  of  American  liberties,  and 
dating  from  the  heroic  period  of  American 
history,  it  saw  those  assemblies  in  which, 
amid  the  most  thrilling  events,  the  future 
of  the  American  Nation  was  decided 
Surrounded  by  objects,  insignificant  in 
themselves,  that  have  become  popular 
relics ;  within  the  walls  that  once  listened 
to  the  speech  of  the  fathers  and  now 
murmur  it  in  the  ears  of  the  children : 
before  portraits  of  the  men  who  made 
America,  I  felt  the  most  intense  religious 
emotion.  I  seemed  to  be  treading  on 
sacred  ground.  Some  of  the  purest 
treasures  of  the  new  humanity  had  been 
elaborated  there,  in  the  crucible  of  a 
great  struggle,  in  the  furnace  of  situations 
in  which  men  and  nations  are  purified 
like  gold.  And  the  whole  environment 
was  that  of  a  patriarchal,  a  heroic  sim- 
plicity. Out  of  the  elements  there  gathered 
into  a  focus  the  heart  ofAmerua  is  made, 
and  when  once  you  grasp  this  clue  you 
may  follow  it  everywhere  throughout  the 
web  of  the  National  life. 
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This  tradition  is  not  a  pious  souvenir, 
a  sort  of  lifeless  relic,  to  be  brought  out 
of  its  shrine  on  great  occasions  only ;  it 
has  a  part  in  all  the  acts  and  all  the 
interests  of  life.  It  is  a  leitmotiv,  con- 
stantly reappearing  in  the  great  sym- 
phony in  which  the  soul  of  the  people  is 
interpreted.  And  this  National  disposi- 
tion explains  the  effect  "The  Simple 
Life  "  produced  in  the  midst  of  Ameri- 
cans. What  the  President  did  for  this 
book  he  did  in  the  character  of  a  typical 
American ;  and  if  his  word,  beloved  and 
authoritative  as  it  is,  had  in  this  case  so 
profound  and  persistent  an  echo,  it  was 
because  the  minds  of  his  fellow-country- 
men were  good  ground  for  the  reception 
of  the  message.  In  spite  of  all  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  both  by  tradition 
and  by  temfierament,  America  loves  sim- 
plicity. She  knows  what  she  owes  to  it ; 
she  feels  that  if  she  should  escape  from 
the  influence  of  this  vital  and  regenera- 
tive force,  the  scepter  would  depart  from 
her.  She  takes  account  of  the  fact  that 
young  and  powerful  nations  become 
contaminated  with  startling  rapidity  when 
in  contact  with  the  corruption  to  which 
long  habitude  has  accustomed  older 
civilizations. 

Her  best  traditions,  and  the  best  of 
her  sons  to-day,  put  faith  in  the  power 
of  simplicity,  whil^  her  peculiar  genius 
and  her  tastes  incline  her  the  same  way. 
In  all  these  things  America  has  an  assur- 
ance of  victory  in  the  moral  crisis  of  the 
present  time.  And,  in  addition,  the  edu- 
cation of  her.youth  rests  upon  principles 
and  methods  that  inspire  the  mind  with 
disdain  for  vanities  and  sophisticated 
pleasures.  If  she  brings  about  a  reaction, 
as  she  might  do,  and  as  she  is  doing 
already  in  no  small  degree,  against  the 
excessive  repute  that  has  been  given  to 
wealth,  and  against  the  social  usurpation 
that  tends  to  make  it  king  instead  of  the 
servant  it  should  be ;  if  she  takes  every 
opporhinity  to  rehabilitate  and  honor 
the  men  of  modest  means  who  know  how 
to  attain  independence  and  happiness  by 
limiting  their  desires ;  if  the  conviction 
spreads  that  pomp  and  state  are  a  kind 
of  slavery,  that  ostentation  is  a  proof  of 
stupidity,  and  irrational  expenditure  a 
social  error,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
future  belongs  to  the  better  America. 


For  her  the  message  of  simplicity  is 
not  a  reactionary  cry ;  no  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  understand  its  significance 
mistakes  that.  He  sees  in  it  an  appeal 
to  discernment  and  vigilance,  to  a  regard 
for  the  fundamental  hygienic  laws  proper 
to  the  human  creature.  We  are  con- 
sumed by  our  parasitic  needs,  that  we 
have  multiplied  without  reason  or  limit, 
and  by  those  ideas,  unbefitting  men, 
which  tend  to  make  us  look  upon  our- 
selves as  ephemeral ;  as  dust  returning 
to  dust ;  as  called  to  a  life  of  the  most 
incessant  pleasure  possible,  which  we 
may  seek  to  attain  by  any  means,  how- 
ever barbarous  and  anti-fraternal.  The 
simple  life  appeals  to  us  to  rid  ourselves 
of  these  parasites,  to  shake  off  this  dire 
and  unnatural  mental  state,  and  to 
restore  to  the  place  of  honor  the  true 
semblance  of  ourselves.  This  is  the  cry 
of  alarm  I  raised  in  America,  the  cry  I 
raise  everywhere. 

It  matters  little  what  country  we  in- 
habit, what  language  we  speaJc,  what 
religious  and  social  faith  we  profess ;  we 
are  all  in  need  of  conversion  to  simplic- 
ity; we  all  risk  losing  our  life  by  the 
absurd  fashion  in  which  we  order  it. 
When  secondary  things  are  ranked  with 
essentials,  the  artificial  and  conventional 
with  the  natural  and  real,  all  the  out- 
ward splendor  with  which  our  life  may 
be  surrounded  is  only  a  magnificent  set- 
ting for  nothingness. 

Political,  religious,  and  social  institu- 
tions ;  science,  industry,  and  education, 
the  whole  sum  of  human  toil  and  effort, 
should  contribute  to  make  man  more 
broadly  human  ;  but,  unless  we  take  care, 
all  these  things,  instead  of  being  instru- 
mental for  the  realization  of  more  justice 
and  the  introduction  of  more  order  and 
happiness  into  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
will  become  a  hindrance  and  a  bondage. 
Man  succumbs  under  the  weight  of  his 
own  deeds,  weakened  and  degraded  by 
his  own  misdirected  forces,  his  instincts 
turned  to  vices,  his  knowledge  to  an 
agent  of  death,  his  faith  to  fanaticism,  his 
well-being  todegeneracy — every  function, 
private  or  public,  diverted  from  its  end. 

People  often  assume  to  tell  us  that  we 
are  descendants  of  the  ape,  and  there 
are  some  who  take  a  shocking  pleasure 
in  the  idea,  while  others  find  it  distress- 
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ing  beyond  measure.  For  myself,  I 
think  it  no  matter  for  either  gratification 
or  disturbance.  I  have  somewhere  said 
that  I  would  willingly  be  an  ant,  if  I 
might  be  an  ant  after  God's  heart ;  the 
paths  of  the  Eternal  stretch  from  the  dust 
to  the  Spirit.  The  distance  is  tremen- 
dous, and  there  must  needs  be  many 
humble  stages  by  the  way.  Is  there 
anything  strange  about  that  ?  It  matters 
little  to  me  what  path  I  follow,  if  only  it 
leads  upward. 

What  we  need  to  be  concerned  about 
is  not  an  ape  at  the  beginning  of  the 
line — our  problematical  ancestor,  at 
most — but  an  ape  at  the  end,  a  hideous 
product  to  be  evolved  in  time  out  of  our 


errors,  by  "  natural  selection."  To  de- 
scend from  apes  and  become  men  u 
progress,  and  what  progress  I  but  to  be 
humanity,  to  have  given  birth  to  Moses, 
to  Plato,  to  Christ;  to  have  overcome 
the  elements,  chained  the  thunder  to  our 
chariots,  and  made  the  lightning  oar 
messenger,  and  then  to  return  to  the 
level  of  the  brutes,  in  the  ferocity  of  our 
feelings,  the  lowness  of  our  instincts,  the 
obscurity  of  our  intellects — what  a  cast- 
ing out  into  darkness  I  But  this  could 
never  be  1  Let  us  raise  our  resolutions 
to  the  height  of  another  destiny.  Ho- 
manity  sometimes  loses  her  way,  but 
her  thirst  always  brings  her  back  to  the 
pure  springs  of  the  true  and  simple  life. 


CHINESE     EXCLUSION     AND 

THE  BorcoTr 

BY  CHESTER   HOLCOMBE 

Formerly  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  at  Peking,  and  member  of  the  Chinett  Immigratian  dm- 

mission  of  tSSo 


IT  is  not  advisable  to  reckon  over- 
much upon  the  reports,  received 
from  our  Legation  and  consulates  in 
China,  to  the  effect  that  the  boycott 
against  American  goods  established  there 
has  proved  a  failure  and  been  abandoned. 
Nor  should  any  great  results  be  expected 
either  from  the  visits  of  Secretary  Taft 
to  various  commercial  centers  of  the 
Empire,  or  from  the  Imperial  command 
issued,  it  is  said,  at  the  personal  request 
of  President  Roosevelt.  The  dictum  of 
the  Emperor  in  such  a  matter,  amounting 
to  an  attempted  interference  with  the 
personal  affairs  and  determination  of  the 
great  commercial  class,  will  have  as  much 
effect  as  a  like  order  issued  by  our 
National  Chief  Executive  under  similar 
conditions  would  have  here,  and  no 
more.  There  are  certain  things  which 
the  head  of  a  great  nation,  be  he  an 
unrestrained  despot  or  the  leader  of  a 
self-governing  people,  is  powerless  to 
accomplish,  and  one  of  these  is  to  force 
his  subjects  or  fellow-citizens  to  trade 
where  Uiey  do  not  choose,  or  to  spend 

■  Editorial  discussion  of  this  general  subject  will  be 
found  on  another  page.— Thb  Editors. 


their  money  in  manner  or  direction  to 
which  they  are  hostile.  The  boycott  will 
cease  some  time  after  the  causes  whidi 
produced  it  have  ceased  to  operate,  and 
not  sooner. 

It  is,  perhaps,  possible  to  bring  about 
the  formal  abandonment  of  the  organized 
boycott,  the  framework  merely  of  the 
discriminative  action  against  trade  widi 
this  country,  as  it  is  possible  to  disperse 
an  Anarchist  meeting  here  or  a  traitorous 
secret  society  in  China.  But  the  really 
important  work  of  the  oi^ganization  has 
been  accomplished ;  the  word  has  been 
passed  and  accepted,  from  one  end  of 
the  Empire  to  the  other,  to  discriminate 
against  American  products  as,  and  be- 
cause, we  discriminate  against  Chinese 
in  a  variety  of  ways ;  the  manufacturers 
of  Europe,  and  perhaps  of  Japan,  with 
possibly  the  influence  of  their  several 
governments  behind  them,  will,  from 
selfish  motives,  seize  every  opportunity 
to  foment  the  feeling  and  deepen  the 
resentment,  and  thus,  without  sign  of  a 
formal  boycott,  the  real  boycott  will  con- 
tinue with  increasing  activity. 

There  are  certain  facts  or  principles 
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patent  to  every  intelligent  person  upon 
sober  second  thought,  so  plain,  indeed, 
as  to  be  mere  commonplaces,  which  still 
may  well  be  repeated  and  applied  here. 
Trade  cannot  be  forced,  or  its  course  or 
channel  determined,  by  Imperial  decrees, 
or  other  acts  of  government,  against 
the  will  of  those  directly  concerned  in 
it.  One  could  as  easily  suppress  all 
feeling  of  resentment,  for  real  or  fancied 
wrong,  by  an  act  of  Congress.  Peace, 
fair  play,  and  mutual  kindly  feeling  are 
essential  prerequisites  to  the  existence 
and  healthy  development  of  any  inter- 
national commerce.  Legislative  injus- 
tice is  only  less  fatal  to  traffic  with  an 
outside  nation  affected  by  it  than  active 
war  would  be.  Rivalry  and  competition 
between  the  various  manufacturing  and 
exporting  nations  of  the  world,  each 
seeking  to  gain  a  controlling  interest  in 
commerce,  are  as  keen  and  bitter  as 
between  two  merchants  in  the  same  line 
of  business  in  a  country  village,  and 
each  may  safely  be  relied  upon  to  lose 
no  opportunity  to  advance  its  own  inter- 
ests at  the  cost  of  every  other.  Our 
Government  would  be  not  a  little  sur- 
prised could  it  know  to  what  an  extent 
this  scheme  of  a  boycott  of  American 
products  has' "been  encouraged — if  it  was 
not  originally  suggested — byforeign  mer- 
chants of  other  nationalities,  not  because 
of  any  prejudice  against  us  upon  their 
part,  but  because  they  have  their  own 
wares  to  sell.  And  it  may  be  said  in 
passing  that  these  several  facts  or  prin- 
ciples apply  with  peculiar  importance  to 
us,  since  our  products,  excepting  those 
of  which  we  have  a  practical  monopoly, 
are  naturally  handicapped  by  a  higher 
cost,  coupled,  it  is  true,  with  a  higher 
quality  and  value. 

To  sum  up  and  apply  the  preceding 
paragraph  in  a  single  sentence :  The 
attempt  to  coerce  or  cajole  the  merchants 
of  China  into  continued  and  increasing 
commercial  dealings  with  us,  so  long  as 
the  present  bitter  feeling  of  resentment 
remains  prevalent  among  them  and  their 
fellow-countrymen,  and  the  cause  of  it 
remains,  is  a  useless  waste  of  effort. 
The  Chinese  are  not  fools,  and  now  that 
the  ball  has  been  set  in  motion  and  they 
have  found  an  effective  mode  of  retalia- 
tion, so  long  as  we  discriminate  against. 


abuse  and  insult  their  people,  they  will, 
with  or  without  a  formal  boycott,  con- 
tinue to  discriminate  against  our  wares, 
and  avoid,  so  far  as  may  be  possible, 
all  commercial  dealings  with  us.  After 
long  patience,  they  have  found  at  last 
that  two  can  play  the  game ;  and  what 
fair-minded  man,  even  though  he  be  a 
politician,  shall  blame  them  if  they  take 
a  hand,  seeking  thereby  to  right  the  mani- 
fest injustice  under  which  they  and  their 
people  have  suffered  formore  than  twenty 
years  ?  Our  ancestors  of  Revolutionary 
memory  understood  the  boycott  and 
applied  it  against  British-owned  Chinese 
tea  in  1773 ;  why  should  not  the  Chinese 
make  use  of  it  now?  They  are  not 
bound  to  purchase  our  wares,  and  why 
should  they  continue  to  be  our  custom- 
ers so  long  as  we  continue  to  deal  un- 
fairly with  them  ?  Looking  at  the  fact, 
as  furnished  by  the  most  reliable  infor- 
mation to  be  obtained,  American  com- 
merce appears  to  have  reached  a  period 
of  decadence  in  China  from  which  it  will 
not  recover  unless  and  until  we  are  pre- 
pared to  interject  a  reasonable  measure 
of  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule  into 
our  dealings,  political  as  well  as  com- 
mercial, with  them. 

For  racial  and  other  reasons  which  need 
not  be  named,  the  Chinese  are  slow  to 
move  either  in  the  direction  of  enmity  or 
friendship.  Their  experiences  with  the 
European  world  have  not  been  altogether 
happy,  and  it  has  required  many  years 
and  much  patience  to  develop  in  them  a 
faculty  of  discrimination  between  the 
peoples  of  that  continent  and  ourselves, 
and  to  convince  them  of  our  just  and 
good  intentions.  For  all  reasons,  ones 
commercial  as  well  as  others^  of  a  higher 
class,  the  people  of  this  land  ought  not, 
cannot  afford,  now  to  lose  that  which  is 
of  unquestionably  great  value  to  them, 
and  which  has  been  so  slowly  won.  It 
is  assuredly  desirable,  at  this  stage  in 
the  development  of  feelings  of  resent- 
ment and  active  hostility  toward  America 
among  Chinese  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
to  determine  with  some  care,  and  exactly, 
the  causes  of  those  feelings,  and  to  dis- 
cover what  may  reasonably  be  done  by 
us  to  remove  them,  and  to  renew  the 
attitude  of  trustful  friendliness  which 
formerly  existed.     This  must  be  done  if 
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we  are  to  regain  and  extend  our  valua- 
ble commerce  with  the  hundreds  of  mill- 
ions who  constitute  the  empire  of  China. 

In  order  to  give  a  fairer  general  view 
of  the  entire  situation,  it  may  be  well  to 
state  at  the  outset  that  the  stipulation  in 
an  earlier  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  China  which  prevented  legis- 
lation, either  State  or  National,  against 
Chinese  labor  was  inserted  at  our  request, 
and  was  intended  to  prevent  any  inter- 
ference by  the  Emperor  of  China  with 
the  coming  of  his  people  to  this  land. 
So  much,  thanks  to  Denis  Kearney 
and  his  following,  had  the  United  States 
shifted  its  principles  and  policy  within 
less  than  a  score  of  years. 

It  is  universally,  and  correctly,  under- 
stood that  the  feelings  of  irritation  and 
resentment  everywhere  rife  and  working 
disastrous  results  in  China  have  their 
single  and  only  cause  and  justification  in 
certain  special  legislation — always  a  mis- 
take, by  the  way — in  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  certain  statutes  and  regu- 
latipns  aimed  solely  at  such  of  their  peo- 
ple as  may  seek  to  enter  or  reside  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
With  our  general  immigration  laws  they 
find  no  fault.  The  Chinese  Government 
and  people  alike  realize  the  wisdom  of 
and  cordially  indorse  the  exclusion  of 
paupers,  criminals,  insane  persons,  and 
other  undesirable  classes  of  immigrants 
from  these  shores,  and  there  is  no  record 
of  any  attempt  to  unload  upon  us  any 
such  Chinese.  As  much  can  hardly  be 
said  of  the  national  or  local  authorities 
of  more  than  one  European  State.  Nor 
is  there  sufficient  proof  to  sustain  an 
assertion  still  made  that  the  Chinese  vio- 
late our  prohibition  against  the  admission 
of  contract  labor  to  any  appreciable 
extent  Doubtless  there  are  individual 
cases  of  such  violation,  as  there  are  among 
immigrants  coming  from  every  land  in 
Europe.  The  Chinese  Govenunent  is  on 
record  as  strongly  opposed  to  every  form 
of  immigration  of  its  people  to  any  foreign 
parts  imder  contract,  as  can  readily  be 
proved;  and  the  writer  risks  noUiing 
when  he  asserts  that,  if  invited,  it  will 
heartily  co-operate  with  our  own  authori- 
ties in  the  measures  necessary  to  eradi- 
cate this  evil,  if  it  be  found  to  exist. 
There  exists,  probably,  a  small  amount 


of  "  assisted  immigration  "  among  Chi- 
nese who  come  to  this  country,  as,  again, 
will  be  found  to  be  the  case  among  immi- 
grants from  every  part  of  Europe.  Id 
such  cases,  a  Chinaman,  desiring  to  come 
to  this  country  but  lacking  funds,  borrows 
the  small  sum — some  $50 — needed  for  a 
steerage  passage,  and  engages  to  repay 
the  debt  by  installments  from  wages 
earned  here.  It  is  purely  an  individual 
transaction,  with  which  the  Govenunent 
has  nothing  to  do.  It  is  manifestly 
liable  to  abuse,  and  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties years  ago  pointed  out  the  way  to 
suppress  it  Yet  cases  of  assisted  im- 
migration among  Chinese  are  so  rare 
as  to  be  undeserving  of  notice. 

The  principle  of  restrictive  legisladon 
in  regard  to  immigration  has  not  been 
objected  to  by  the  Government  or  peo- 
ple.of  China,  and  will  not  be  if  it  brars 
equally  and  with  even  hand  upon  people 
of  all  -nations.  But  when  such  leg^isla- 
tion  becomes  discriminative  to  their  dis- 
advantage, when  by  it  we  brand  them, 
notably  quiet,  orderly,  and  industrious, 
as  alone  unfit  to  enter  our  ports,  and  a 
menace  to  the  peace  and  order  of  our 
communities,  then  we  tread  upon  dan- 
gerous groimd.  When  we  go  a  step 
farther,  as  we  have,  and  substitute  abus- 
ive treatment  by  Government  officials, 
shielded  by  legal  enactment,  for  abusi\'e 
treatment  by  mobs,  then  the  Chinese 
were  first  surprised,  then  indignant  then 
resentful,  and  at  last,  after  twenty  years 
of  patience,  they  determined  upon  some 
form  of  reprisal.  And  this  has  taken 
shape  and  force  in  the  boycott  of  Amer- 
ican wares.  As  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, abundandy  qualified  to  sx>eak  for 
them,  has  said, "  China  has  at  last  learned 
that  there  are  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  dignity  and  right  which  no  self- 
respecting  nation  can  well  sacrifice.  It 
seems  she  will  now  uphold  those  prin- 
ciples." "  What  country  on  earth  will 
submit  for  a  moment  to  such  unfeiir, 
insulting  discrimination  I" 

This  intimates  that  in  future  China 
will  insist  upon  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  "  favored  nation  "  article  of  onr 
existing  treaties  with  her,  and  upon  reci- 
procity of  treatment  To  the  first  she 
already  has  a  right,  yet  a  right  which 
has  been  violated  by  us  at  every  point 
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Speaking  to  the  fact,  there  is  no  relation- 
ship whatever  between  the  stipulations 
found  in  our  immigration  treaties  with 
China  and  the  Acts  of  Congpress  which 
enforce  Chinese  labor  exclusion,  and 
which  could  never  have  been  passed  but 
for  those  treaties.  The  briefest  compar- 
ison will  make  this  evident,  to  our  shame. 
The  treaty  of  1880,  which  alone  is  now 
in  force,  provided  that  the  United  States 
should  have  the  power  to  "  regulate, 
limit,  or  suspend  the  immigration  of 
Chinese  laborers,  but  not  to  prohibit  it 
altogether ;  that  Chinese  laborers  already 
in  ^e  United  States  should  be  free  to 
remain,  and  to  travel  to  and  from  it  at 
will ;  that  all  other  classes  of  Chinese 
should  be  at  liberty  to  enter  and  reside 
within  the  country,  and  pursue  their 
avocations  without  molestation ;  and  that 
Chinese  of  every  class,  while  within  the 
United  States,  should  be  granted  all  the 
rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  the  most  favored 
nation."  This  last  is  the  "  most  favored 
nation  "  article.  And  it  was  further  stip- 
ulated that  any  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  under  and  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  should  be  "  reasonable  in  charac- 
ter." This  treaty  was  proclaimed,  and 
thus  became  a  part  of  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land,  October  5,  1881. 

Under  pretext  of  giving  effect  to  it,  a 
law  "suspending"  all  Chinese  immi- 
gration for  a  term  of  twenty  years  was 
passed  in  March,  1882,  which  was 
promptly  vetoed  by  President  Arthur, 
upon  the  ground  that  "  suspension  "  for 
such  a  term  was  prohibition,  which  was 
specifically  forbidden  in  the  treaty.  He 
might  have  added  that  the  Government 
had  no  powdr  to  "  suspend  "  "  all  Chi- 
nese immigration,"  but  only  that  of  labor- 
ers. In  May  of  the  same  year  another 
law  was  passed,  and  signed,  which  sus- 
pended all  labor  immigration  for  a  term 
of  ten  years,  permitted  those  here  to  re- 
main, and  forbade  the  naturalization  of 
Chinese.  This  last  was  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  "  favored  nation  "  article  in 
the  treaty,  and  hence  illegal  and  invalid. 
This  Act  contained  many  other  stipula- 
tions which  were  manifestly  unreason- 
able, and  also  in  conflict  with  the  "  fa- 
vored nation"  rights  of  the  Chinese, 
Thus,  no  Chinese  laborer  who  had  revis- 


ited his  native  land  could  return  unless 
he  possessed,  in  this  country,  a  living 
wife,  parent,  or  child,  or  real  estate  to 
the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars.  In 
1888  this  was  further  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  permission  to  return  here, 
forbidding  the  issue  of  certificates  grant- 
ing the  privilege,  and  declaring  those 
already  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  invalid. 
Under  the  operations  of  this  amendment 
many  Chinese,  among  whom  were  wealthy 
merchants  who  had  secured  certificates 
and  revisited  China,  found  themselves 
forced  to  sacrifice  their  property  in  this 
country  and  to  remain  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Pacific.  A  literal  trap  had  been 
sprung  upon  them  by  the  authority  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
sary to  remind  the  reader  that  this  dis- 
graceful act  was  in  violation  of  a  specific 
pledge  contained  in  the  treaty,  and  hence 
wholly  illegal. 

Subsequently  other  acts  and  amend- 
ments were  passed,  each,  if  possible, 
more  degrading  to  the  Chinese  and  out- 
rageous upon  our  part  than  its  prede- 
cessors. Any  Chinaman  found  in  the 
country  without  warrant  to  be  here  was 
to  be  punished  by  a  year's  imprisonment 
with  hard  labor ;  any  ship  captain  who 
landed  such  a  Chinese  in  any  port  was 
subject  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  the 
confiscation  of  his  vessel ;  under  pretext 
that  our  officials  could  not  discriminate 
one  Chinaman  from  another,  each  was 
required  to  provide  two  or  more  photo- 
graphs of  himself,  one  copy  of  which 
should  always  be  carried  with  him  for 
purposes  of  identification.  This  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  scandalous  legislation 
adopted  and  aimed  against  inoffensive 
Chinese,  whose  only  crime  was  a  desire 
to  seek  a  livelihood  in  this  land,  to  which 
great  masses  of  less  desirable  immi- 
grants from  other  countries  were  flock- 
ing without  restraint  or  hindrance.  And 
the  r^ulations  under  these  various  acts, 
taken  with  the  spirit  of  abuse  and  bru- 
tality in  which  they  were  enforced,  form 
a  fitting  climax  to  the  shameful  record. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  search  further 
for  the  causes  of  Chinese  resentment. 

If  we  choose  to  look  facts  squarely  in 
the  face,  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the 
whole  course  of  National  legislation  upon 
this  subject  has  been  illegal,  abusive, 
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insulting,  and  without  any  excuse  of 
necessity  in  its  relation  to  the  Chinese. 
As  an  exposition  of  the  abilities,  sound 
judgment,  and  just  spirit  of  our  National 
lawmakers,  it  exhibits  a  spirit  of  panic, 
of  willful  disiegard  for  grave  interna- 
tional interests,  and  of  crass  ignorance 
of  even  the  commoner  obligations  under 
which  each  civilized  nation  must  remain, 
which  is  a  reproach  and  a  himiiliation. 
The  explanation  of  such  scandalous  legis- 
lation is  close  at  hand.  Substantially 
each  act  of  Congress  and  amendment 
bearing  upon  this  subject  has  had  a 
member  of  Congress  from  California  as 
its  author.  And  each  enactment  repre- 
sents, not  the  sound  judgment,  experi- 
ence, and  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  but  the 
yell  of  the  Sand  Lot  hoodlums  of  San 
Francisco,  whose  obsequious  servants — 
in  search  of  votes — these  representatives 
have  been.  Wiser  and  abler  public 
servants  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  held  their  peace 
and  allowed  or  aided  in  the  passage  of 
these  iniquitous  bills,  probably  without 
even  making  the  slight  investigation 
which  would  demonstrate  their  serious 
disagreement  with  the  treaty,  for  the  sake 
of  the  control,  by  the  party,  of  the  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  Pacific  States. 

The  various  jwints  of  irritation  which 
have  aroused  the  feeling  of  resentment 
and  promoted  the  boycott  may  be  sum- 
marized and  catalogued  as  follows  :  The 
discrimination  against  Chinese  as  com- 
pared with  the  treatment  of  immigrants 
of  other  nationalities ;  an  inexact  and 
unjust  definition  of  the  term  "  laborer," 
by  which  it  is,  in  practice,  made  to  cover 
all  classes  of  Chinese  who  may  seek  to 
enter  the  United  States  ;  habitual  viola- 
tion of  the  favored  nation  article  of  the 
treaty ;  unjust,  illegal,  and  inhuman 
treatment  of  Chinese  subjects  at  ports 
of  entry  and  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  by  officers  of  the  law. 
To  these  must  be  added  another  to  which 
but  little  attention  has  been  given  in  this 
country,  but  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  has  had  much  to  do  with  bring- 
ing matters  to  a  crisis.  It  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Exclusion  Act  to  Hawaii 
and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

To  the  question  what  may  reasonably 
be  done  by  us  to  remove  existing  ani- 


mosities, with  their  sequence,  die  boy- 
cott, and  to  renew  the  earlier  attitude  of 
confidence  and  friendship,  the  wisest 
answer  is  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most 
radical.  Abandon  the  entire  system  of 
discrimination  against  Chinese  labor 
immigration.  Deal  with  all  labor  immi- 
gration as  a  single  question,  making  no 
exemptions  and  no  discriminatioa.  Un- 
less the  intelligent,  sober-minded  citizens 
of  this  Nation  are  ready  to  see  it  over- 
loaded with  an  immense  mass  of  un- 
assimilated  and  to  a  large  extent  indi- 
gestible aliens  of  the  lowest,  most 
ignorant  and  undesirable  classes,  the 
time  has  fully  come  when  severely  re- 
strictive legislation  must  be  had.  Either 
stop  or  check  to  moderate  volume  the 
flood  of  imskilled  labor  from  all  coun- 
tries. Raise  the  immigrant  standard ; 
require  brains,  at  least  partially  educated, 
as  well  as  bone  and  muscle,  in  all  those 
who  would  seek  a  future  with  us.  By 
carefully  considered  and  wise  l^;islation 
in  this  direction  we  may  at  once  protect 
our  own  interests,  abandon  the  inherently 
vicious  scheme  of  discriminative  l^;isl2- 
tion,  unworthy  of  any  great  nation,  and 
remove  every  cause  of  complaint  whidi 
the  Government  and  people  of  China 
have  against  us. 

If  this  Nation  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
wise  or  brave  to  do  this,  there  are  other 
measures  within  our  reach,  less  radical, 
which  will  yet  go  far  toward  relieving 
the  just  resentment  of  the  Chinese,  and 
which  they  have  a  plain  right  to  demand 
of  us.  The  restriction  treaty  in  itself 
aroused  no  feeling  of  enmity,  though  it 
contains  no  equivalent  concession.  None 
was  asked.  It  was  not  a'  bargain,  but 
a  gift  most  courteously  bestowed  upon 
this  Nation  by  the  Government  of 
China.  It  frankly  acknowledged  that  it 
could  not  understand  the  motive  or  as- 
sumed necessity  which  caused  us  to 
make  the  request ;  nor,  for  that  matter, 
could  we.  Had  we  looked  carefully  into 
the  matter,  we  should  have  been  ashamed 
to  make  such  a  confession  of  National 
weakness  and  incompetence  as  was  in- 
volved in  it.  But  it  was  granted  readily, 
because  the  stipulations  which  it  on- 
tained  were  carefully  guarded  in  order 
to  protect  the  Chinese  in  their  rights, 
and  because  their  authorities  had  foil 
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confidence  that  any  legislation  taken  by 
us  would  be  in  close  conformity  with  the 
terms  and  spirit  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
claiming  little  to  insist  that  it  ought  to 
have  been  a  peculiar  point  of  honor  with 
us  to  justify  their  confidence  in  this 
matter.  To  what  an  extent  we  have 
failed  has  already  been  shown.  Though 
late,  it  is  still  possible  to  undo  to  a  large 
extent  the  injustice  of  the  past,  but  some- 
thing more  tangible  and  of  practical  value 
than  smooth  promises  and  assurance  of 
moderate  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
and  regulations  will  be  necessary.  They 
should  be  abandoned  and  repealed  and 
Others  enacted  which  shall  be  moderate, 
reasonable,  and  in  strict  conformity  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  upon  which  they 
are  based.  We  have  too  long  insulted 
the  Chinese  in  the  enforcement  of  laws 
bearing  heavily  and  unjustly  upon  their 
people — ^laws  which  would  never  have 
stood  the  test  of  our  own  Supreme  Court 
had  they  been  carried  before  that  body. 
Other  changes,  more  in  the  line  of 
detail,  yet  of  imperative  necessity,  must 
be  made.  A  clear  understanding  and 
agreement  should  be  had  with  the  Chi- 
nese Government  upon  the  scoiie  and 
interpretation  of  the  word  "laborer." 
In  the  Chinese  text,  by  which  alone 
their  authorities  are  guided,  the  limita- 
tions of  the  word  are  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. Yet  the  application  of  it  here, 
to  accomplish  the  exclusion  of  their  peo- 
ple from  our  shores,  has  been  at  once 
erratic  and  absurd.  To  a  large  extent, 
in  practice,  the  word  has  been  regarded 
by  our  officials  as  synonjmious  with 
"  Chinaman."  Further,  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  and  fully  recognized 
in  the  application  of  our  immigration 
laws  and  regulations  to  individual  cases 
that  all  Chinamen  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  stand  upon 
precisely  the  same  footing  with  aliens  of 
every  other  nationality.  The  "  favored 
nation  "  article  of  the  treaty  distinctly 
binds  us  to  this,  and  yet,  in  practice,  they 
are  robbed  of  their  "  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities "  at  every  p>oint.  We 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  permanent 
attitude  of  such  flagrant  injustice  toward 
them.  To  take  a  single  example :  Why 
should  Chinese  in  this  land  be  compelled 
constantly  to  carry  passports  and  "  pho- 


tographs of  identification  "  upon  their 
persons,  to  avoid  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment? We  have  no  such  absurd  rule 
against  any  other  foreigner,  and  hence 
the  requirement  is  in  violation  of  the 
favored  nation  article.  Similar  petty 
annoyances  and  robberies  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Chinese  could  be 
cited  almost  without  limit,  and  instances 
of  injustice,  treaty  violation,  and  childish 
impertinence  toward  those  who  have  a 
perfect  right  to  be  among  us,  sufiicient 
to  fill  a  large  volume. 

Another  change,  somewhat  radical  in 
character,  is  here  suggested,  which  would 
go  far  towards  removing  every  reason- 
able complaint,  if  coupled  with  the 
changes  already  proposed.  It  would 
also  relieve  our  ofiicials  her£  of  duties 
which  they  have  both  confessed  and 
demonstrated  their  unfitness  and  inca- 
pacity to  perform.  Transfer  this  entire 
business  of  determining  who  are  and 
who  are  not  entitled  to  admission  to  this 
country,  under  the  terms  of  our  treaty 
with  China,  supplemented  by  our  laws, 
to  the  other  shore  of  the  Pacific.  Estab- 
lish at  Hoi^kong  and  Shanghai  immi- 
gration bureaus,  with  competent  officers 
and  interpreters,  make  it  their  duty  to 
investigate  the  cases  of  would-be  immi- 
grants, and  to  issue  certificates  to  such 
as  have  the  right  of  entry,  which  certifi- 
cates should  be  final  and  conclusive. 
Forbid  captains  of  vessels  to  receive 
Chinese  passengers  for  any  port  in  the 
United  States  who  are  unprovided  with 
such  documents.  Substantially  the  en- 
tire Chinese  immigration  comes  from  a 
small  area — not  lai^er  than  Long  Island 
— near  Canton,  and  all  embark  either  at 
Hongkong  or  Shanghai.  Hence  but 
two  such  bureaus  would  be  necessary, 
the  facts  upon  which  to  reach  a  decision 
whether  a  given  Chinaman  is  or  is  not 
a  laborer  would  be  close  at  hand  and 
easily  secured,  and  a  large  number  of 
Chinese,  inoffensive  yet  belonging  to 
the  forbidden  class,  would  be  spared 
what  to  them  is  an  enormous  expense 
and  many  undeserved  hardships  to  which 
they  are  now  subjected.  And  many  be- 
longing to  the  other  classes — students, 
merchants,  and  travelers — who  are  now, 
through  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  preju- 
dice, illegally   turned   back  from   our 
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ports  would  easily  demonstrate  and  gain 
their  right  of  entry.  Such  a  system 
honestly  and  efficiently  enforced  would 
relieve  both  the  Chinese  and  ourselves 
of  many  causes  of  irritation,  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  cost  of  it  would  be  less 
than  that  of  the  bungling  and  wholly 
unsuitable  arrangements  now  in  force. 
It  ought  to  be  added  that  an  incomplete 
system  of  inspection  of  Chinese  immi- 
grants was  in  operation  at  the  ports 
named  years  ago.  The  duty  of  inspec- 
tion devolved  upon  the  Consul,  who 
charged  a  small  fee  for  his  services.  It 
was  hastily  and  carelessly  drawn,  ineffi- 
ciently carried  out,  d^enerated  into  a 
mere  opportunity  for  "  graft,"  and  was 
abandoned.  No  fee  should  be  allowed;  a 
special  officer  independent  of  the  Consul 
should  be  appointed  to  the  duty,  and 
paid  a  suitable  salary.  Honesty  and 
efficiency  are  still  obtainable,  and  with 
them  such  a  system  of  investigation  at 
the  port  of  embarkation  would  be  a  very 
great  improvement  over  the  existing  ar- 
rangements. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  either  reason 
or  excuse  for  the  extension  of  the  Chi- 
nese Exclusion  Act  to  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippine  Islands.  In  so  doing  Con- 
gress has  deprived  the  employers  in  the 
former  territory  of  their  best  and  only 
sufficient  source  of  labor,  against  their 
earnest  and  repeated  protest  and  peti- 
tion, and  brought  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  islands  to  a  stand- 
still. The  natives,  now  less  than  30,000 
in  number  and  steadily  dying  out  of  the 
land,  are  insufficient  and  worthless  as 
laborers.  There  is  not  even  a  faint 
prospect  of  any  appreciable  emigration 
of  our  own  people  or  of  Europeans  as 
workingmen  to  Hawaii.  Only  the  laborer 
of  the  Far  East  is  either  available  or 
efficient,  and  he  has  been  shut  out     To 


a  far  larger  extent  are  diese  statements 
true  of  conditions  in  the  Philippines. 
In  spite  of  any  or  all  of  the  rose-colored 
statements  which  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  climate  and  conditions  dt 
life  in  that  archipelago,  the  white  man 
cannot  live  there  as  a  laborer.  The 
native  population  is  at  once  inefficient 
and  insufficient  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  enormous  resources  of  those 
islands.  For  more  than  a  century  at 
least  the  Chinese  have  furnished  to  a 
very  lai]ge  extent  the  merchants,  bankers, 
business  men,  and  laborers  for  all  the 
groups  of  islands  which  make  up  what  is 
called  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and 
especially  for  the  Philippines.  For  our 
own  interests  there  the  continued  service 
of  the  Chinese  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
There  will  be  no  development  of  those 
islands  if  it  is  to  be  accomplished  only 
by  white  immigration.  Yet  there  too 
Congress  has  shut  ofF  the  only  supply  of 
labor,  and  has  angered  far  more  deeply 
than  is  generally  supposed  the  Chinese 
who  by  long  occupation  had  almost 
acquired  a  prescriptive  right  there  in  so 
doing.  Surely  no  principle  was  involved 
which  made  this  legislation,  as  r^^rds 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines,  necessary. 
Surely,  if  Congress  may  enact  discrimi- 
native legislation  between  the  islandic 
territories  and  continental  portions  of 
the  United  States  in  tarifiE  matters,  for 
the  protection  of  our  manufacturers  in 
the  latter,  it  may,  and  with  greater  show 
of  wisdom,  take  a  similar  course  in  ques- 
tions of  labor  immigration.  At  least,  in 
justice  alike  to  the  Chinese  and  bur  own 
people,  it  should  not  exclude  labor  from 
wide  areas  of  the  United  States  in  which 
it  is  imperatively  needed.  The  Hawaiian 
and  Philippine  territories  should  be  re- 
served from  the  operations  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  April  29,  1902. 
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IN  talking  with  me  about  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  his  Association,  an 
Assistant  Secretar)-  justly  character- 
ized the  men  that  are  generally. found 
serving  as  directors  of  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  throughout  the 
country.  "  They  are,"  he  said,  "  what 
are  called  prominent  men." 

Those  eminently  respectable  members 
of  the  community  who  pay  taxes,  thrive 
in  business,  and  contribute  to  the 
churches,  usually  look  with  favor  upon 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion. Most  of  them  are  of  charitable 
inclination.  They  therefore  regard  be- 
nignly the  institution  which  will  exert 
upon  the  young  men  of  the  community 
an  "uplifting"  influence.  If  they  are 
satisfied  that  the  Association  is  con- 
ducted with  prudence,  they  respond  gen- 
erously to  requests  for  subscriptions  for 
its  support,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  called 
upon  to  serve  as  directors,  give  of  their 
time  and  thought  ungrudgingly.  I  call 
to  mind  at  random  five  of  the  Associa- 
tions I  have  visited ;  the  president  of 
one  Association  is  the  largest  employer 
of  labor  in  the  city,  and  has  given  the 
Association  a  costly  building;  of  the 
second  Association  the  president  is  the 
highest  resident  officer  of  the  corpora- 
tion which  is  the  foundation  of  the  city's 
prosperity,  and  he  has  assisted  materi- 
ally in  the  very  beneficial  reorganization 
of  the  Association ;  the  president  of  the 
third  Association  is  president  of  a  strong 
oil  company ;  the  man  who  is  president 
of  the  fourth  is  connected  with  a  pros- 
perous concern ;  and  of  the  fifth  the 
president  is  a  manufacturer  whose  name 
is  of  almost  National  repute,  both  for 
the  goods  he  produces  and  for  the  assist- 
ance he  lends  to  religious  and  philan- 
thropic enterprises. 

Of  the  employed  officers — that  is,  the 
paid  secretaries — five,  of  whose  history  I 


■  This  is  the  second  of  three  articles  on  the  Youne 
Men's  Christian  Association,  written  as  a  result  of 
travel  and  observation.  The  first  of  these  articles 
appeared  under  the  title  "  Christian  Pagans,"  in  The 
Outlook  for  Decemiier  16, 


know  something,  come  to  my  mind : 
one  had  been  a  life  insurance  agentt 
one  a  traveling  salesman,  one  an  iron- 
molder,  one  the  paymaster  of  a  mill,  and 
one  had  been  in  business. 

With  a  single  exception — ^that  of  the 
iron-molder — all  of  these  ten  men  be- 
long, either  as  employers  or  employees, 
to  what  are  usually  tenned  the  commer- 
cial classes.  They  are  not  exceptional ; 
they  are  typical  of  the  men  who,  whether 
by  gratuitous  service  or  by  profession, 
are  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  in  Amer- 
ica. Under  such  leaders  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  endowed  with  the  com- 
mercial temperament.  Its  standards  of 
success  are,  or  until  lately  have  been, 
the  standards  recognized  as  valid  in 
commercial  circles ;  its  ethical  point  of 
view,  that  of  the  tradesman ;  its  under- 
standing of  its  duties  toward  society, 
that  of  the  ordinary  capitalist ;  its  relig- 
ion, that  of  a  practical  man  of  affairs. 
There  is  nothing  derogjatory  in  candidly 
recognizing  this  fact  The  inhabitants 
of  Philistia  are  good,  wholesome  people, 
even  if  their  country  is  provincial.  The 
fact  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  a  product  of  Philistia  is 
verj-  greatly  to  their  credit. 

The  standards  of  success  which  Asso- 
ciations generally  accept  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  intelligible.  The  blank 
forms  on  which  Association  secretaries 
are  supposed  to  write  their  annual  re- 
ports to  the  International  Committee 
keep  the  employed  oflficers  throughout 
the  year  continually  asking  themselves, 
"  How  many  ?"  Their  answer  is  the 
measure  of  their  success.  A  new  build- 
ing, costing  twice  as  much  as  the  old 
one,  is  a  cause  for  congratulation.  A 
great  increase  in  membership  is  a  source 
of  gfratification.  As  one  secretary  put 
it  to  me,  in  comparing  the  Associations 

of  two  cities,  "  The  B building  is 

touching  a  much  larger  number  of  men 

than  the  S building."    According 

to  these  standards,  of  two  situations,  that 
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where  a  larger  number  of  men  "blow 
■  into  the  building  "  is  a  preferable  site  for 
Association  headquarters. 

The  ethical  point  of  view  heretofore 
prevalent  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  is  entirely  respectable.  The 
young  man  who  doesn't  do  wrong,  who 
avoids  temptation  and  is  not  a  stumbling- 
block  to  a  weaker  brother,  who  is  steady 
and  industrious,  and  who  keeps  his  body 
vigorous,  is  doing  about  all  that,  from 
this  point  of  view,  can  be  expected  of 
him.  To  smoke  is  morally  dangerous — 
at  least  so  questionable  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  allow  members  to  smoke  in  the 
Association  building.  To  fulfill  one's 
civic  duties  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
matter  that  does  not  seem  to  concern  a 
young  man's  character — at  least  not  to 
concern  it  so  vitally  as  to  make  the 
influence  of  the  Association  ordinarily  a 
power  for  civic  improvement 

The  relation  of  the  Association  to  the 
gn'cat  social  movements  of  the  time  has 
heretofore  been  generally  one  of  aloof- 
ness. It  is  true  that  the  Association  has 
established  educational  classes  especially 
for  workingmen ;  but  they  are  individ- 
ualistic in  purpose;  they  are  used  as 
means  for  benefiting  individual  working- 
men,  not  as  a  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  great  labor  problem.  As  a  rule, 
the  Association  has  had  no  share  in 
establishing  more  wholesome  relations 
between  employers  and  employed ;  it 
has  taken  no  part  in  the  struggle  for  an 
industrial  democracy.  I  visited  two 
Associations  in  New  England  which  had 
the  reputation  of  unusual  success  in 
establishing  cordial  relationships  with 
organized  labor.  In  one  case,  I  had 
been  told,  the  city  had  decided  to  estab- 
lish classes  for  apprentices;  and  the 
unions  had  asked  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  to  take  it  up,  for 
then  it  would  be  "  on  the  square."  After 
a  visit  to  that  city,  I  discovered  that  a 
small  association  of  engineers — not  in 
any  sense  a  trade-union — ^had  approved 
a  class  in  steam  engineering,  and  that 
the  master  plumbers,  not  employees  but 
employers  of  labor,  had  asked  for  classes 
in  plumbing.  In  the  other  city,  where 
labor  is  highly  organized,  and  where  the 
Secretary  spoke  to  me  not  only  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  industrial  prob- 


lem but  also  of  the  friendliness  of  the 
laboring  men  to  the  Association,  I  found 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Central  Labor 
Union  did  not  know  the  Association's 
Secretary,  and  had  no  opinion  about  the 
educational  classes  in  the  Association 
because  he  did  not  know  that  they  so 
much  as  existed.  An  Association  in 
Pennsylvania  maintained  a  class  in 
industrial  training  for  working  boys  in 
order  to  increase  their  proficiency  in 
their  trade  and  therefore  do  them  the 
service  of  increasingtheir  economic  vahie. 
The  Secretary  of  die  Association,  when 
a  friend  of  mine  called  his  attention  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  boys  were 
under  the  age  limit  established  by  the 
child  labor  law  of  the  State,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  legally  employed, 
replied  to  this  effect :  We  cannot  do  any^ 
thing  about  that;  the  gentleman  who 
provides  the  fund  by  which  this  class  is 
sustained  is  the  employer  of  these  boys ; 
it  would  offend  him  deeply  for  us  to  dis- 
continue the  class,  and  besides  we  should 
lose  our  hold  on  these  boys.  Nothing 
could  better  illustrate  the  traditional 
attitude  taken  by  Associations  generaUy 
of  serviceability  toward  individuab  and 
irresponsibility  toward  social  conditions. 
It  is  the  attitude  of  the  benevolent  capi- 
talist. The  social  ethics  of  the  Asso- 
ciation is  by  inheritance  the  social  ethics 
of  the  business  world. 

Similarly,  the  religion  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  been,  and  to  a  great  extent  still 
is,  individualistic.  To  "  touch  "  or  ia 
"  reach "  men  has  been  its  aim.  Its 
conception  of  the  service  it  could  render 
individual  men,  as  I  have  tried  to  show 
in  a  preceding  article,  has  been  broad ; 
it  has  embraced  service  to  men's  bodies 
as  well  as  to  their  souls,  a  service  for 
this  life  as  well  as  for  the  life  to  come. 
The  conception  of  a  social  Christianity, 
however,  has  been  alien  to  the  Assoda^ 
tion.  Its  religion  has  been  a  masculine, 
efficient,  business  religion. 

Even  in  its  relation  to  the  churches  the 
Association  has  been  individualistic  As 
an  undenominational  body,  it  has  drawn 
into  its  service  men  of  diverse  creeds. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  a  force  for  relig- 
ious unification.  It  has  acted,  however, 
almost  solely  upon  church  members, 
rarely  upon  diurches  as  such.    In  many 
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cities    the  Association  building,  being 
central  in   situation,   has  become   the 
meeting-place  of  the  local  clergymen ; 
but  usually  these   clergymen  meet  as 
individuals  engaged  in  a  common  call- 
ing, not  as  representatives  of  a  united 
body  of  churches.     Not  once  to  my 
knowledge  has  the  Association  under- 
taken to  establish  out  of  this  customary 
meeting  any  organic  connection  with  the 
churches  represented.    The  very  pro- 
gressive and  efficient  Secretary  of  an 
Association  in  the  Middle  West  assured 
me,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation,  that 
the  relation  of  the  Association  to  the 
ministers  of  the  city  was  "  cordial ;"  and 
in  answer  to  a  question  explained  that 
there  was  "  no  co-operation  with  minis- 
ters any  more  than  with  doctors  and 
lawyers."    This  he  seemed  to  regard  as  a 
perfecdy  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  ;  in- 
deed, as  rather  a  sign  of  a  progressive  and 
broad  spin  t,untrammeled  by  ecclesiastical 
prejudice.    A  secretary  of  more  conven- 
tional type  would  be  just  as  individual- 
istic, but  less  consciously  so.     In  most 
cities  which  I  have  visited  the  secretary 
cultivates  the  acquaintance  of  the  min- 
ister who  can  be  made  useful  to  the  Asso- 
ciation by  delivering"  Sunday  afternoon 
addresses,  or  leading  a  Bible  class,  or 
responding  agfreeably  to  notices  concern- 
ing young  men   recommended    to  his 
church  ;  and  troubles  himself  little  with 
any  other  ministers  or  their  churches. 
So  long  as  he  is  careful  not  to  offend 
them,  and  succeeds  in  avoiding  opposi- 
tion from  them  or  competition  with  them, 
he   regards  his  obligation  to  them  as 
canceled.      Most    Associations   are   as 
addicted   to   religious  individualism  as 
they  are  devoid  of  aesthetic  sensibility 
and  of  social  conscience. 

The  individualistic  tradition  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  not 
so  much  wrong  as  it  is  limited.  It  has 
marked  a  period  of  amazing  growth  in 
the  Association.  That  period  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  a  new  period  is  be- ' 
ginning.  As  to  whether  this  new  period 
will  likewise  be  one  of  growth  in  num- 
bers it  would  be  hazardous  to  venture 
an  opinion.  It  will  be  marked,  however, 
by  a  new,  and  I  believe  wholesome, 
development  in  the  Association's  tradi 
tion.     There  is  beginning  to  appear  in 


the  Associations  what  may  be  termed  a 
social  consciousness.  In  some  Associ- 
ations it  is  already  manifest  in  a  high 
degree.  These  are  the  Associations 
which  bear  evidence  of  the  greatest 
vitality,  and  which  are  leaders  in  what- 
ever development  the  Associations  are 
undergoing  in  this  country.  I  can  sketch 
some  phases  of  this  development  only  in 
the  broadest  outiine.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  in  those  regions  where 
college  TOen  are  to  be  found  in  consider- 
able numbers  among  the  employed  offi- 
cers, this  development  seems  to  have 
received  its  greatest  impetus;  and  that 
perhaps  it  has  reached  its  most  advanced 
stage  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  most  obvious  direction  in  which 
this  new  social  consciousness  mig^t  seek 
practical  results  is  in  the  relation  already 
existing  between  the  Association  and  the 
churches.  The  fact  that  the  Associa- 
tion has  from  almost  the  beginning  made 
membership  in  some  church  a  condition 
of  voting  or  holding  office  in  the  Associ- 
ation has  given  the  Association  the 
opportunity  to  offer  itself  as  an  agent  of 
the  churches.  In  one  city  the  Associ- 
ation has  acted  on  that  opportunity.  It 
called  together  the  mim'sters  of  the  city, 
proposed  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a 
representative  committee  through  which 
the  churches  could  take  concerted  ac- 
tion, and  unobtrusively  suggested  a  pro- 
gramme which  that  committee  might  fol- 
low. As  a  consequence,  two  pieces  of 
work  were  undertaken.  One  was  the  con- 
duct of  a  series  of  religious  meetings  in  a 
theater,  under  the  direction  of  most  of  the 
Protestant  churches  in  the  city  acting  fed- 
erally. The  other  was  the  conduct  of  a 
Bible  class,  the  members  of  which  were 
elected,  two  from  each  of  the  co-operat- 
ing churches,  and  were  expected,  if  not 
explicitly  pledged,  to  conduct  similar 
Bible  classes  in  their  respective  churches. 
In  this  undertaking  the  Association 
acted,  so  to  speak,  as  executive  secre- 
tary. For  its  pains  it  received  as  reward 
no  direct  additions  to  its  membership; 
it  directly  "  reached  "  not  a  single  man. 
That  it  received  its  reward  in  new  and 
in  some  cases  unprecedented  support 
from  the  churches  is  incidental.  The 
essential  fact  is  that  the  Association  had 
abandoned  its  traditional    measure  of 
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success,  and  had  become,  for  the 'time, 
an  instrament  solely  for  the  service  of 
the  churches.  In  another  city  the  As- 
sociation has  participated  in  a  more 
loosely  organized  joint  undertaking  of 
the  churches  in  a  much  more  extended 
territory,  serving  somewhat  similarly  as 
an  executive  body.  In  a  third  city  the 
Association,  instead  of  organizing  a 
formal  movement  among  the  churches, 
has  sent  out  men,  two  by  two,  to  various 
churches,  to  assist  in  holding  meetings, 
at  the  exp>ense  of  the  Association,  within 
the  churches  themselves.  In  this  case 
the  churches,  rather  than  the  Associ- 
ation, received  directly  the  benefit  of 
the  service  which  the  Association  ren- 
dered. In  each  of  these  three  instances 
the  Association  recognized  its  obligation 
to  serve  not  merely  individual  men,  but 
also  the  churches  as  churches. 

With  other  agencies  besides  the 
churches  certain  Associations  are  finding 
that  they  ought  to  have  organic  connec- 
tion. In  some  cities,  for  example,  there 
are  clubs  established  for  working  boys. 
At  the  same  time  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Associations  have  formed  "junior 
departments  "  for  boys  too  young  for 
the  regular  Association ;  they  have  sep- 
arate rooms,  in  some  cases  separate 
buildings,  for  the  boys ;  they  have  "  Boys' 
Work  Directors,"  chosen  for  their  talent 
in  dealing  with  boys.  Ordinarily,  while 
the  boys  who  frequent  the  Association's 
"  junior  department "  might  very  natu- 
rally drift  into  full  Association  member- 
ship, the  sort  of  boys  for  whom  the  Boys' 
Clubs  are  established  would  not  become, 
as  they  grew  older,  members  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  Associations 
which  have  not  yet  highly  developed 
their  sense  of  social  responsibility  have 
regarded  these  Boys'  Clubs  with  nothing 
more  than  friendliness.  In  two  New 
England  cities  which  I  visited,  however, 
the  Association  has  taken  charge  of  the 
Boys'  Club.  It  has  done  this  in  neither ' 
case  with  any  expectation  of  self-aggran- 
dizement, and  with  very  little  expecta- 
tion of"  reaching,"  as  they  say,  individual 
boys  in  any  such  way  as  the  Association 
can  do  in  the  "  junior  department."  It 
has  in  each  case  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  Boys'  Club  in  response  to  this 


growing  sense  of  social  obligation.  lo 
doing  this  it  is  rendering  a  service  not 
so  much  t<  'ndividual  boys  as  it  is,  first, 
to  a  neig  ring  organization,  and,  sec- 
ond, to  t        )mmunit>. 

In  so:  t  similar  fashion  the  Asso- 

ciation s  Ats  have  established  leli- 

tions  wi  r  agencies  for  wholesome- 

ness — in  o>.u  case,  for  instance,  with  i 
public  library ;  in  another  with  ceitain 
social  settlements. 

Association  secretaries  who  are  thus 
feeling  their  way  out  of  the  condition  of 
institutional  isolation  established  by  the 
tradition  of  individualism  are  doing  so 
in  response  to  a  change  that  is  gradu- 
ally, perhaps  vaguely,  coming  over  their 
conception  of  Christianity.     The  concep- 
tion which  is  taking  its  place  in  thnr 
subconsciousness  mig^t  perhaps  be  stated 
thus:   If  to  be  a  Christian  is  to  live 
under  the  influence  of  Jesus,  then  soci- 
ety, as  well  as  individuals,  can  be  made 
Christian  by  being  brought  under  the 
influence  of  Jesus.     Individuals  who  art 
not  Christians  may  thus  be  members  of 
a  community  which  is   on   the   whole 
Christian ;  for  that  community  is  Chriv 
tian  which  acts  organically  according  ti 
Christian  principles.     Its   treatment  o( 
dependent  classes,  for  instance,  will  be 
of  one  sort  if ,  as  a  community,  it  is 
Christian,  of  another  sort  if ,  as  a  com- 
munity, it  is  not     Perhaps  it  is  the  bas:- 
ness  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation not  merely  to  uphold  an   idea! 
for  individuab  to  conform  to,  but  als<^ 
to  aid  society  to  conform  to  that  ideaL 

It  is  at  least  in  the  general  spirit  ou: 
of  which  such  a  conception  of  Chris- 
tianity grows  that  some  secretaries  are 
doing  their  work.  One,  for  instance 
has  made  a  sociological  study  of  certa:' 
aspects  of  the  life  of  the  city  in  wfaicb 
he  is  working.  Several  have  made  s:- 
tempts,  remarkably  successful,  in  bnne 
ing  employers  and  emi^oyees  toge<bt' 
on  a  common  ground  for  better  mutua 
understanding.  One  Associatioa  ba> 
held  receptions,  at  each  of  which  the 
officers  of  a  different  factory  in  thi 
city  met  with  their  employees.  Other 
Associations  have  formed  clubs  Ux  thf 
study  of  local  municipal  conditiot& 
and  for  the  promotion  6t  municipal  is- 
provements.     One  Secretary  sucoe«dec 
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in  establishing  public  playgrounds.  An- 
other, regarded  as  one  of.  the  first  citi- 
zens in  his  city,  has  gathe^f.d  about  him 
a  group  of  meu  who  ha^,  profoundly 
influenced  the  pxogress  o(  ,c  improve- 
ment. To  that  group  i,  the  estab- 
lishment, for  example,  r  ,.  iic  baths. 
This  group  of  men  gi  /j  tc^ether 

under  the  influence  of  U.  ..f^^^ung  Men's 
Christian  Association  induced  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  employ  a  spe- 
cial officer  to  suggest  improvements  in 
industrial  conditions.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  officer's  tactful  enterprise,  condi- 
tions in  one  factory  were  so  changed 
that  whereas  formerly  men  could  work 
only  four  or  five  years,  now  they  can 
work  indefinitely ;  and  in  another,  where 


the  heat  prevented  men  working  more 
than  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  conditions 
were  changed  to  permit  them  to  work 
con>fortably  in  eight-hour  shifts.  An- 
other Association  has  a  r^resentative 
regularly  present  at  the  sessions  of  the 
Juvenile  Court. 

According  to  the  individualism  of 
Philistia,  there  is  no  religion  in  all  this. 
A  kindly  old  native  of  that  country,  while 
discussing  one  of  these  Associations,  in 
which  in  the  old  days  he  had  been  of 
great  influence,  remarked  repeatedly  that 
ithad  lost  its  spiritual  character:  "Good 
work,"  he  said,  in  reprobation,  "  but  not 
spiritual  work."  He  did  not  explain, 
X>erhaps  he  could  not  have  explained, 
what  he  meant. 


JFTER    THE  STMPOSIUM 

BY  SARA  ANBREW  SHAFER 


MRS.  Keziah  Dew  sat  on  her 
porch  in  the  sweet  June  dusk. 
Moths  were  whirring  among 
the  pale  honeysuckle  blossoms.  The 
air  was  faint  with  the  blended  odors  of 
a  midsummer  night.  The  blue  flame  of 
the  great  sun,  Veg^a,  palpitated  with  an 
unwonted  radiance  among  a  thousand 
skyey  splendors.  All  the  eternities  of 
the  past  and  of  the  future  spoke  in  the 
everlasting  voices  of  the  stars. 

The  New  Minister  sat  on  the  lowest 
step  leading  gardenward.  Half-way 
between  him  and  the  stout  comeliness 
of  Mrs.  Dew  the  slim  figure  of  Patience 
Dew  showed  against  the  honeysuckle,  as 
if  she  were  a  larger,  fairer  blossom. 
When  a  firefly  flashed  his  lamp  in  one 
brief  upward  ecstasy,  the  girl's  hair  gave 
back  an  answering  light,  and  her  eyes 
grlowed,  looking  starward. 

The  Women's  Missionary  Societies  of 
the  Point  had  had  an  annual  reunion 
that  afternoon.  A  Symposium  it  had 
been  called,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  wife 
of  the  Baptist  minister.  She  had  been 
graduated  with  honors  by  a  coeduca- 
tional university,  and  less  favored  women 
naturally  recognized  the  uplift  of  her 
every  proposition.  They  felt,  therefore, 
that  the  meeting  had  gained  an  added 


dignity  from  the  more  imposing  word, 
and  that  the  Point  had  gained  distinctly 
in  culture  from  the  paper  which  had 
been  the  chief  feature  of  the  Symposium. 
In  it  Mrs.  Bascom,  the  leader  of  the 
Baptist  contingent,  had  let  her  light 
shine  upon  the  subject  of  Eastern  Relig- 
ions, which  she  handled  in  what  every- 
body felt  to  be  a  remarkable  and  illumi- 
nating manner.  As  the  reading  went 
on,  and  the  perils  of  the  heathen  became 
more  and  more  imminent,  more  than  one 
good  woman  cast  about  in  her  mind  for 
some  new  way  to  exercise  an  economy 
already  rigid  to  the  point  of  immobility, 
in  order  that  the  united  oflFering  of  her 
own  particular  branch  of  the  church  uni- 
versal might  be  enlarged.  Shorter  essays 
upon  the  manners  and  beliefs  of  various 
missionary  fields  aroused  a  still  greater 
interest  Many  women  prayed  foi  those 
benighted  with  all  the  fervor  of  their 
good  and  tender  hearts.  Hymns  were 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  reed 
organ  which  stood  in  the  First  Church 
basement — "  Coronation,"  "Greenland's 
icy,"  and  "  Blest  be  the  tie."  These  had 
been  followed  by  a  very  agreeable  social 
hour,  during  which  coffee  of  the  perfect 
flavor  which  was  the  pride  of  the  First 
Church  ladies  was  served,  together  with 
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so  many  kinds  of  sandwiches  and  cakes 
that  no  one  present  had  cared  for  any 
supper  later  on. 

The  New  Minister  had  dropped  in  for 
a  cup  of  coffee,  but  he  had  also  been 
quite  ready  for  his  supper  later.  The  most 
austere  of  men  had  perforce  left  off  his  a^ 
ceticism  had  he  been  placed  face  to  face 
with  the  temptations  of  Mrs.  Dew's  table 
three  times  a  day.  The  New  Minister 
was  no  ascetic,  but  a  man  ;  young  and 
hopeful,  with  plenty  of  red  corpuscles  in 
his  blood,  and  plenty  of  eager  faith  in 
his  good  and  honest  heart.  He  was 
also  in  so  far  a  favorite  of  fortune  as 
to  be  accepted  as  an  inmate  of  Mrs. 
Dew's  family,  during  good  behavior  and 
upon  nominal  terms. 

"  It  was  a  very  large  and  enthusiastic 
gathering,"  the  New  Minister  said.  He 
was  trying  to  think  of  the  Symposium. 
In  reality  he  was  imagining  how  Patience 
Dew's  dark  lashes  must  curl  as  her  eyes 
were  lifted  skyward  in  the  gloom.  Mrs. 
Dew  cleared  her  throat 

"  I  was  never  one  to  speak  in  meet- 
ing," she  began.  "  For  meeting  it  was, 
call  it  by  whatever  fancy  name  .they 
please ;  but  neither  am  I  one  to  sit'  like 
a  bucket  with  the  lid  off,  and  take  what- 
ever is  poured  into  me,  and  nothing 
said.  I've  tried  to  jam  my  square  views 
into  round  holes  for  fifty-eight  years, 
without  any  too  great  success.  I  don't 
wish  to  influence  anybody's  beliefs,  but 
to-night  I  feel  as  if  I'd  simply  got  to 
speak  out  Niece  Patience,  I  wish  you'd 
stayed  at  home  to  tea,  to-night  I  I  don't 
say  I  am  right,  and  I  don't  say  I  am 
wrong,  but  I  am  going  to  devote  ten 
minutes — as  the  leader  said — ^to  express- 
ing my  views,  and  it's  more  than  likely 
that  some  of  them  won't  be  suitable 
for  children  to  hear." 

"  I  am  twenty-two.  Aunt  Keziah." 

"  Tempus  does  a  deal  of  forgitting,  I 
know,"  marveled  Mrs.  Dew.  "  But 
twenty-two  I  However,  there  we  sat, 
sixty-odd  women,  the  whole  livelong 
afternoon.  Not  a  stitch  set  not  a  cherry 
preserved,  not  a  weed  pulled  or  a  rose- 
bush hellebored,  not  one  earthly  useful 
thing  done  while  Mrs.  Doctor  Bascom 
reeled  off  pages  upon  pages  of  the  hard- 
est kind  of  words,  about  places  we 
'■'n't  know  if  we  stepped  on  them, 


and  beliefs  we  don't  know  any  more 
about  than  they  do  about  ours.  We 
weren't  even  resting,  for  though  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Old  First,  as  all  my  folks 
have  been  since  an  Old  First  there  was, 
I  do  say  that  the  chairs  we  sat  on  are  a 
disgrace ;  mourning-benches,  every  one 
of  them,  as  far  as  acting  joints  and  creak- 
ing bones  can  mourn.  An  inch  cut  off 
their  legs  and  a  little  slope  to  tiieir 
backs  couldn't  injure  our  piety  any  great, 
and  it  does  seem  to  me  that  when 
a  lot  of  women,  doing  their  own  work, 
most  of  them,  with  old  folks  or  babies 
to  take  care  of,  get  together  to  Sympo- 
sium the  Lord's  dealings  with  his  own 
children,  it  would  please  him  full  as 
well  to  see  us  made  comfortable  as  to 
behold  us  sacrificing  our  bodies  like  we 
did. 

"  I  didn't  get  much  out  of  any  of  the 
papers,  but  I  did  seem  to  realize,  through 
all  the  long  words  they  pronounced  so 
glib,  and  I  forgot  so  quick,  that  for  Us 
own  good  pleasure,  and  because  it 
seemed  to  him  best,  the  good  Lord  had 
seen  fit  to  let  a  great  many  people  be 
bom  in  those  countries,  and  to  grow  up 
to  believe  the  things  Mrs.  Doctor  Bascom 
told  about,  and  even  to  understand  the 
hard  words.  It  may  seem  to  me  that 
he'd  done  better  by  them  to  send  tbem 
direct  to  the  Point,  where  they'd  have 
learned  the  English  language,  and  the 
value  of  soap  and  baking-powder;  but 
he  didn't  and  I  don't  know  but  it's  some 
presumptuous  for  us  to  be  rolling  up  our 
eyes  and  thinking  we  have  the  whole 
thing.  And  I  can't  say  but  it  comes 
very  near  being  rude  to  him  to  tell  him 
what  to  do  with  the  souls  he  has  made, 
and  to  hint  that  he'd  be  mighty  apt  to 
let  them  go  to  rxiin  without  our  advice 
and  entreaty.  I  don't  go  down  to  Jona- 
than Dew's  and  beg  and  beseech  him 
not  to  bum  Patience  alive,  and  I  dont 
look  for  anybody  to  come  here  and  en- 
treat me  not  to  put  poison  in  the  Minis- 
ter's coffee.  But  wouldn't  that  be  polite- 
ness itself  beside  the  things  we  accuse 
our  heavenly  Father  of  doing  ? 

"The  Lord  is  a  gentleman,  through  and 
through,  and  I,  for  one,  hate  to  see  him 
treated  as  if  he  couldn't  be  trusted  to 
do  what's  right  without  our  interference. 
Tain't  right,  'tain't  fair,  and  I  wonder  *t 
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his  patience  when  I  think  of  all  the  im- 
pudence he  gets. 

"  I  never  spoke  in  meeting  but  once. 
It  was  after  somebody'd  been  pleading 
for  the  Ministerial  Education  Fund.  He 
said  this,  and  that,  and  the  minister's 
wife  we  had  then  was  in  my  mind,  and 
I  got  up,  and  says  I: 

" '  We're  all  friends,  having  been  bom 
and  raised  in  Standish  County,  and 
most  of  us  right  here  at  the  Point,  and 
if  the  Point  isn't  like  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  in  every  particular,  it  is  in  one. 
The  secrets  of  all  hearts  are  revealed, 
and  there's  nothing  hidden  that  is  not 
made  manifest  as  iast  as  we  can  find  it 
out  and  spread  the  glad  tidings.  You 
all  know  me  and  all  about  me.  A  widow 
with  means  is  the  way  you  describe  me, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  I  am.  All  of 
the  means  don't  belong  to  the  widow  part 
of  me,  for  I  had  right  smart  before  Mr. 
Dew  married  me.  What  come  from  his 
side  I  aim  to  spend  as  he  would  have 
spent  it,  so  you  can  put  my  name  down 
for  twenty-five  dollars,  the  same  as  usual. 
I  happen  to  have  a  hundred  lying  by, 
and  so  seventy-five,  that  came  from  my 
side,  I  shall  give  to  the  Salvation  Army 
as  expressing  my  views  at  the  present 
moment  In  September  I  shall  have 
another  extra  hundred ,  and  that  I  will  give, 
glad  and  free,  to  any  theological  seminary 
whatever  that  will  agree  to  let  the  stu- 
dents see  a  litde  of  real  life  and  learn  at 
first  hand  what  common  mortals  have  to 
face  and  fight  with,  and  not  pamper  them 
up  to  thiiUc  they're  made  of  different 
clay  from  the  men  and  women  that  sit 
in  the  pews.  Let  the  boys  know  what 
it  means  to  earn  a  dollar  by  hard  work, 
and  what  it  means  not  to  have  a  decent 
coat  Let  them  know  what  it  is  to  stand 
friendless  before  the  temptations  of  a 
great  city,  where,  if  the  good  folks  ain't 
on  the  lookout  to  welcome  strangers,  the 
bad  ones  are.  Let  them  even  go  to  the 
theater,  and  the  races,  and  play  cards. 


You'll  have  fewer  empty  pews  and  fewer 
lifeless  churches,  I  presume  to  say.  Now 
the  only  thing  the  poor  lads  are  permitted 
to  do  is  to  flirt,  and  that's  the  reason  they 
all  come  out  of  the  seminaries  conceited 
with  themselves  and  in  love  with  some 
pretty  face  that  may  or  may  not  be  cut 
out  for  a  minister's  wife.' 

"  I  never  was  asked  to  speak  in  meet- 
ing again  I 

"  It  must  be  the  weather  that's  upset 
me  so.  That  cloud  that  has  been  gath- 
ering since  five  o'clock  has  blotted  out 
all  the  stars,  and  I  do  seem  to  hear 
thunder.  Patience,  child,  you'd  better 
run  on  home  before  the  storm  breaks." 

Patience  stood  up,  and  so  did  the  New 
Minister.  "  I  will  walk  home  with  your 
niece,"  he  said.  "  Good-night,  Mrs.  Dew." 

They  strolled  down  the  quiet  street 
At  the  Point,  an  economy  not  altogether 
praiseworthy  paid  for  the  lighting  of  the 
oil  street-lamps  only  on  nights  on  which 
no  moonlight  might  be  expected.  This 
nig^t  being  the  nineteenth  of  the  month, 
the  Almanac  had  announced  that  the 
moon  would  be  in  its  first  quarter,  and 
it  had,  therefore,  been  a  waste  of  money 
to  pay  for  extra  lights.  That  clouds 
now  obscured  the  skies  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  Town  Council. 

"  Mrs.  Dew  has  great  originality,"  ob- 
served the  New  Minister.  "  Her  ideas 
are  always  stimulating,  but  her  premises 
are  often  wrong." 

"  Yes,"  said  Patience  Dew. 

"  We  do  not  all  come  out  of  the  Sem- 
inary— engaged — or — in  love — "he went 
on.  "  Some  of  us  hold  our  ideals  high 
and  sweet  until  we  are  sure  that  we  have 
found  them." 

"  Yes  ?"  Patience  quickened  her  step 
a  little. 

"  But  when  we  haye — oh.  Patience  I" 
In  all  his  life  the  New  Minister  would 
never  rise  to  the  eloquence  of  that  mo- 
ment. 

"  Yes,"  said  Patience  Dew. 
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THE  numerous  questions  in  inter- 
national law  raised  by  the  re- 
cent conflict  in  the  Far  East  are 
recalled  by  the  appearance  of  a  portly 
volume  in  which  the  effort  is  made  to 
analyze  with  precision  and  a  studied 
reference  to  authority  each  of  the  several 
points  involved,  and  to  ascertain,  in  the 
light  of  similar  previous  controversies, 
in  how  far  the  action  taken  by  the  bel- 
ligerents was  compatible  with  the  law  of 
nations.  So  far  as  concerns  Japan,  the 
writers,  two  English  barristers,  find  little 
to  criticise.  "  Throughout  the  war  her 
attitude  has  been  one  of  intelligent  cor- 
rectness, <  giving  nothing  away,'  in  the 
current  phrase,  but  taking  no  liberties 
with  accepted  international  practice." 
Only  once  was  she  "  brought  into  direct 
collision  with  public  opinion,  and  even 
on  that  occasion  the  voice  of  authority 
was  almost  equally  divided."  The  ref- 
erence is  to  the  "cutting  out"  of  the 
Russian  destroyer  Reshitelni  by  the  Jap- 
anese destroyers  Asashio  and  Kasumi 
after  Admiral  Witgeft's  desperate  sortie 
from  Port  Arthur  in  August,  1904.  The 
Reshitelni,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  neutral  port  of 
Chefoo,  and  there,  after  her  commander 
had  refused  either  to  leave  or  to  surren- 
der, the  Japanese  boarded  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  vessel.  Japan's  contention 
that  China's  neutrality  was  imperfect  and 
applicable  only  to  places  unoccupied  by 
the  armed  forces  of  either  belligerent  is 
described  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sibley 
as  untenable  "  in  the  domain  of  theory 
and  even  of  practice."  On  the  other 
hand,  they  concede  some  force  to  the 
plea  which  would  exonerate  Japan  on 
the  score  of  Russia's  "constant  viola- 
tions of  Chinese  neutral  territory  be- 
tween the  Great  Wall  and  the  Liau 
River  "  and  "  disregard  of  the  neutrality 
of  the  treaty  port  of  Niuchuang."  For 
"the  definition  of  a  neutral  is  in  bello 
mediui ;  and  if  in  fact  one  belligerent,  by 
consent  or  otherwise,  is  constantly  de- 

•  InUrnatimial  Law  as  Interpreted  Durinz  tie 
Suss^Jatantse   War.    By  F.  E.  Smith  and  N.  W. 
Sibley.    The  Boston  Boole  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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riving  military  advantages  by  infringe- 
ment of  neutrality,  his  enemy  is  not 
bound  to  acquiesce  indefinitely  in  such 
a  state  of  affairs."  At  the  same  time, 
so  far  as  the  Reshitelni  incident  is  a 
question  between  the  belligerents,  die 
writers  deem  Japan  clearly  in  the  wrong. 
It  is  further  their  opinion  that,  as  a  result 
of  this  case  and  others,  both  Japan  and 
Russia  are  entitled  to  enter  claims 
against  China  for  permitting  infractions 
of  her  neutrality.  "  The  only  conceiva- 
ble excuse  for  China  is  her  weakness, 
though  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  excuse  avails." 

Russia's  treatment  of  neutral  shipping 
is  unreservedly  condemned,  and  the 
writers  are  no  less  severe  in  their  ob- 
servations on  the  proclamation  placing 
food  and  coal  in  the  category  of  absolute 
contraband  articles.  They  hold,  however, 
that  the  concession  of  September,  1904, 
transferring  food  to  the  class  of  provis- 
ional contraband,  "brought  Russian 
practice  into  line  with  the  best  opinions." 
Another  count  against  Russia  is  based 
on  the  passage  of  the  Bosf^orus  by  the 
Petersburg  and  the  Smolensk,  denounced 
as  an  evasion  of  treaty  obligations ;  and 
on  the  way  these  volunteer  cruisers  sub- 
sequently exercised  the  right  of  visitation 
and  search,  which,  the  studentis  reminded, 
should  be  exercised  only  (1)  by  vessels 
commissioned  by  their  sovereign ;  (2)  over 
neutral  mercantile  vessels ;  (3)  upon  the 
high  seas,  or  within  the  territorial  waters 
of  the  belligerent  or  his  enemy.  The 
question  of  territoriality  reappears  in  the 
discussion  of  the  use  of  mines  and  tor- 
pedoes. Up  to  the  present  no  limitations 
have  been  set  to  the  employment  of  these 
deadly  instruments  of  warfeire,  but,  as 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Sibley  suggest,  the  tor- 
pedoing of  the  British  steamer  Hipsang. 
and  the  loss  of  the  Japanese  war-ship 
Hatsuse  by  striking  a  mine  far  beyond 
the  traditional  three-mile  limit,  make  very 
evident  the  lugent  necessity  for  action 
to  saf^;uard  the  right  of  neutrals  to 
navigate  the  high  seas  without  inviting 
destruction.  On  the  supposition  that 
coast  territoriality  is  governed  by  the 
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distance  to  which  cannon-shot  carries,  it 
is  here  argued  that  artilleryimprovements 
have  extended  the  limit  from  three  to 
fifteen  miles,  in  which  case  the  Hatsuse 
was  blown  up  in  territorial  waters  and 
no  blame  can  attach  to  Russia  from  the 
point  of  view  of  international  law.  In 
this  connection  is  recalled  United  States 
Consul  Graham's  protest  to  Sir  Philip 
Wodehouse  on  the  capture  of  the  Sea 
Bride  by  the  Alabama,  August,  1863 : 
"  I  believe  there  is  no  law  defining  the 
word  'coast'  other  than  international 
law.  That  law  has  always  limited  neutral 
waters  to  the  fighting  distance  from  land, 
which,  upon  the  invention  of  gunptowder, 
was  extended  to  a  distance  of  three  nau- 
tical miles  from  land  on  a  straight  coast, 
and  by  the  same  rule,  since  the  invention 
of  Armstrong  rifled  cannon,  to  at  least 
six  miles."  The  throwing  of  projectiles 
from  balloons  is  similarly  a  matter  requir- 
ing attention  on  account  of  the  expiration 
of  the  five-year  probationary  period  dur- 
ing which  the  Hague  Peace  Conference 
signatories  agreed  not  to  put  balloons  to 
such  a  use.  Of  importance,  likewise,  is 
the  question  of  the  use  of  wireless  teleg- 
raphy in  war,  a  subject  here  discussed 
with  "espionage," and  concerning  which 
the  writers  are  of  the  opinion  that  hence- 
forth operators  not  identified  with  the 
public  forces  of  either  belligerent  "  are 
not  unlikely  to  be  treated  as  spies  by 


the  belligerent  to  whom  their  presence 
is  offensive." 

Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
are  devoted  to  the  two  topics  "  The 
Law  of  Blockade  "  and  "  International 
Arbitration,"  the  North  Sea  tragedy  fur- 
nishing the  occasion  for  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  history  and  possibilities  of 
international  arbitration.  Citing  Mr. 
W.  E.  Hall's  openly  expressed  belief  that 
arbitration  is  successful  only  when  rel- 
atively unimportant  matters  are  in  dis- 
pute, it  is  justly  claimed  that  "  the  North 
Sea  crisis  was  hardly  a  case  where  the 
matter  at  stake  was  unimportant,  nor 
did  it  exhibit  much  analogy  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  previously  successful  arbi- 
trations," and  that  the  success  of  the 
North  Sea  reference  was  "  all  the  more 
gratifying  "  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "  the 
moment  did  not  appear  favorable  for  a 
recourse  to  arbitral  methods."  The  ex- 
position of  the  law  of  blockade  is  per- 
haps the  most  impressive  feature  of  the 
work,  covering  all  forms  of  blockade 
and  developing  the  differences  between 
European  and  American  and  British 
practice.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Sibley,  while  not  always  free- 
ing themselves  from  the  innate  bias  of 
national  allegiance,  show  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  their  subject  and  the 
abUity  to  treat  it  in  a  more  than  usually 
interesting  way. 


Comment  on  Current  Books 


A   u- A         t        This  is  the  fourth  volume 

M  A  ^^.,^  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul's 
Modem  England  ,  ...         , 

^  work,  on  which  we  have 

already  commented  at  considerable  length 
in  The  Outlook  of  March  12,  1904,  and 
August  5, 1905.  The  new  volume  opens  with 
a  survey  of  the  Near  East  tangle  of  1876, 
and  carries  its  subject  to  the  fall  of  the 
Gladstone  Ministry  in  1885.  The  remarks 
already  made  apply  here,  save  that  the  move- 
ment is  perhaps  more  leisurely,  although  the 
earlier  directness  and  incisiveness  still  ob- 
tain. (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
12.50,  net.) 
4         1      A  practical  and  convincing  man- 

Snapshots  ^^^^^^  ^^  foUow  the  guidance 
of  the  author,  Mr.  Silas  A.  Lottridge.  It  is 
the  story  of  camping  vacations  in  fields  and 


woods,  in  which  the  pleasures  of  the  summer 
days  are  carried  back  to  the  city  and  cheer 
the  entire  year.  The  author  photogjraphed 
the  animals  and  studied  their  ways  in  quiet 
leisure,  obtaining  some  of  the  best  pictures 
we  have  seen.  Patience  and  years  of  time 
have  gone  into  the  work.  In  his  sketches 
of  the  animals  he  photographed  Mr.  Lot- 
tridge shows  an  attractive  sanity  of  judg- 
ment. The  woodchuck,  skunk,  raccoon, 
opossum,  muskrat,  fox,  and  several  kinds  of 
squirrels  were  caught  by  his  camera,  together 
with  many  birds.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.    J1.75.) 

A  Queen  of  D^sir^e      Bemadotte, 

Napc^n-s  Court      Q"f 5"  °^  f  *^*^f"'  ?•>« 
■^  subject   of    Catherme 

Beame's  chatty  chronicle  of  high  life  in  the 

France  of  Napoleon's  day,  was  the  daughter 
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of  a  prosperous  Marseilles  silk  merchant 
Betrothed  at  a  tender  age  to  Napoleon,  she 
was  jilted  by  him  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  road 
clear  to  advancement,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards married  to  Bemadotte,  her  sister  hav- 
ing previously  married  Napoleon's  brother 
Joseph.  Her  interests,  as  well  as  her  hus- 
band's, were  thus  closely  connected  with  the 
great  Corsican's  fortunes,  and  she  lived  to 
see  the  whirligig  of  time  place  her  on  one  of 
the  oldest  thrones  in  Europe,  and  the  lover 
of  her  girlhood  driven  into  a  lonely  exile. 
Miss  Beame  has  told  the  story  of  D^sir^e's 
career  in  France  with  a  fullness  that  would 
render  the  perusal  of  her  book  a  formidable 
undertaking  were  it  not  for  the  abundance 
of  gossip  and  anecdote  with  which  she 
lightens  it  Oddly  enough,  but  one  chapter 
is  given  to  her  heroine's  Swedish  experiences, 
which  extended  over  thirty-seven  years. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York.  #2.S0,  net.) 


ComparaUve 
Religion 


The  branch  of  science  which 
is  devoted  to  a  comparative 
study  of  all  forms  of  religion 
has  already  justified  the  saying  that  one  who 
knows  only  his  own  religion  does  not  know  it 
well  enough.  The  recentness  of  this  science 
and  the  interest  it  has  awakened  seem  to  call 
for  a  text-book  exhibiting  its  genius  and 
method.  Mr.  Louis  Henry  Jordan,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  well  qualified 
himself  to  prepare  such  a  text-book,  and  pre- 
sents this  volume  of  over  six  hundred  pages 
as  "an  adventurous  literary  pioneer."  It 
does  not,  except  in  an  occasional  and  cursory 
way,  undertake  the  actual  comparison  of 
religions.  It  is  mainly  descriptive  of  the 
distinctive  method,  aim,  and  scope  of  the 
new  science,  its  genesis,  its  prophets  and 
pioneers,  its  founders  and  masters,  its  schools 
and  auxiliary  sciences,  its  mental  emancipa- 
tions, other  achievements  and  growing  bibli- 
ography. Whoever  wishes  to  know  "  all 
about "  Comparative  Religion  at  its  present 
stage  will  find  cyclopaedic  information  here 
in  sufficient  fullness,  not  merely  in  the  text 
but  also  in  appended  charts,  and  all  carefully 
indexed  for  ready  reference.  Mr.  Jordan 
has  cast  a  comprehensive  net,  and  incloses 
a  variety  of  matter  not  indispensable  to  his 
subject ;  e^.,  some  thirty  pages  of  a  cursory 
account  of  many  other  sciences  which  follow 
the  comparative  method,  including  even  for- 
estry. He  has  not  failed  to  evince  the  sub- 
stantial gain  insured  by  his  favorite  science 
in  a  truer  understanding  of  what  religion 
really  is,  and  in  a  juster  appreciation  not 
only  of  all  other  religions  but  especially  of 
Christianity  itself.  But  the  chart  facing 
the  title-page,  and  representing  one-third  of 
mankind  as  "  adherents  "  of  Christianity,  re- 
quires "adherents"  to  be  interpreted  rather 


objectionably  as  a  sort  of  legal  fictioa 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  ^JO, 
net) 

Caotain  ^''  ^'  ^'  B'^*^*y'*  contribu- 
,_.  c_-*fc  tion  to  the  English  Men  of 
Action  Senes  is  undeiuabiy 
interesting,  but  it  is  extremely  uncritical, 
and  this  albeit  in  its  comments  on  those 
who  have  been  rash  enough  to  question 
Smith's  veracity  it  makes  pretensions  to 
critical  weight  The  statement  that  Smith's 
personal  narrative  is  the  sole  authority  for 
much  we  know  of  him  is  correct,  but  this 
does  not  free  the  biographer  from  die  task 
of  checking  that  narrative  in  the  light  of  the 
other  original  documents  unearthed  by  mod- 
em research.  A  curious  illustration  of  Mr. 
Bradley's  disregard  or  ignorance  of  the 
results  of  recent  scholarship  is  seen  in  his 
adoption  of  the  traditional  version  of  the 
massacre  of  the  Huguenots  in  Florida. 
There  is  not  even  a  suggestion  that  the  valid- 
ity of  this  story — which  represents  Menen- 
dez  as  having  banged  the  settlers,  with  the 
inscription  attached  to  the  breast  of  each, 
"  Not  as  to  Frenchmen,  but  as  to  Luther- 
ans " — has  been  attacked,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  latest  scholars,  attacked  successfully. 
Virtually  all  of  Smith's  exploits  as  a  crusader 
in  Transylvania  and  as  a  pioneer  in  Virginia 
are  unhesitatingly  accepted,  the  result  being 
a  vivid,  thrilling  recital  of  adventure  and 
achievement  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when 
criticism  has  exhausted  its  darts  there  still 
remains  sufficient  glory  in  Smith's  career  to 
stamp  him  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  early 
colonial  America,  and,  if  only  for  this  reason, 
Mr.  Bradley  might  well  have  kept  his  enthu- 
siasm under  control,  and  have  admitted  the 
possibility  of  spots  on  the  sun  of  his  hero's 
reputation.  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    7Sc.) 

English  Fumifvre  i"i**™S*  ?!,'"•  1!T 
*  tration  Mr.  Fredenck  S. 

Robinson's  book  is  sumptuous.  Not  least  of 
its  merits  is  the  simple,  artistic  cover-design  in 
green  and  gold.  The  plan  of  putting  the  pic- 
tures all  together  at  the  end  of  the  work  on 
separately  printed  plates  has  some  obviots 
advantages,  when  accompanied  as  here  by  a 
full  list  of  the  plates  at  the  outset  and  refer- 
ences throughout  the  text  The  specimens 
of  ancient  settles,  chairs,  cabinets,  chests, 
tables,  and  other  rare  pieces  will  excite  many 
a  collector's  cupidity.  Mr.  Robinson  treats 
his  subject  historically,  and  one  notes  wiA 
wonder  the  slowness  of  the  growth  of  English 
ideas  of  comfort  in  domestic  life  (until  nearly 
1600  only  the  head  of  the  house  was  supplied 
with  a  chair;  his  children  and  his  guests 
also  sat  on  benches),  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  beauty  of  design  was  attained  after 
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^t  of  furniture-building  was  once  fairly 
ed.  Extremely  interesting  also  is  the 
about  secret  hiding-places  in  cabinets. 
:e  for  the  average  general  reader  there 
rood  deal  of  dry  detail  and  almost  too 
irate  accuracy  as  to  dates  and  makers, 
oUector  will  find  this  part  of  the  work 
ible  for  reference,  while  the  thorough- 
of  treatment  is  relieved  by  frequent 
tges  bringing  out  admirably  the  histori- 
ssociationsof  the  subject  and  its  pictur- 
:  aspects.  Altogether  the  book  is  a 
ible  and  attractive  addition  to  the  series 
d  by  Mr.  Cyril  Davenport  and  known 
lie  "Connoisseur's  Library."  (G.  P. 
am's  Sons,  New  York.    #6.75.) 

.  Recent  years  have  seen  some  capi  tal 
Tf  contributions  to  the  history  of  the 
"*  several  States  of  the  Union,  but 
It  once  so  full  and  so  entertaining  as 
liandall  Parrish's  study  of  Illinois.  He 
ints,  of  course,  the  achievements  of  the 
explorers,  Joliet,  Marquette,  Hennepin, 
alle,  Tonty,  and  their  fellow-pathfinders 
e  wilderness;  the  story  of  Kaskaskia 
i^incennes,  of  the  tragedy  at  Fort  Dear- 
and  of  the  prolonged  border  warfare  ; 
le  also  incorporates  a  g^eat  deal  of  de- 
'.  information  usually  accessible  only  in 
:red  monographs.  Thus,  he  writes  of  the 
d-builders  and  Indian  tribes  of  the  lUi- 
country,  the  old  trails  and  waterways, 
>rgotten  Spanish  invasion  of  1781,  the 
ion  settlements,  the  murders  of  Joseph 
I  and  of  the  abolitionist  Lovejoy,  duel- 
Id-time  preachers,  border  outlawry,  and 
}ming  of  the  steamboat  and  railway, 
xxtk,  in  a  word,  is  encyclopaedic  in 
No  pretense  is  made  to  original  re- 
1,  but  the  authorities  followed  are  sound, 
lere  is  little  to  criticise.  (A.  C.  McClurg 
,  Chicago,    f  2.50,  net) 

^f^  The  "Further  Ardenne"  of 
^^  which  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Passmore 
writes  is  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
nbourg,  that  tiny  principality  hedged 
:ween  Belgium,  Prussia,  France,  and 
ine.  To  tourists  it  is  still  very  much  a 
incog^ta,  possibly  owing  to  the  fact, 
.  Passmore  suggests,  that  Baedeker  has 

0  say  about  it  "  Beaten  track  itinera- 
he  cuttingly  observes,  "  have  this  way 
hem.  I  remember  that  a  certain  im- 
it  guide-book  dismisses  exquisite  Vol- 
>f  Tuscany  with  a  luminous  note  to  the 
:  '  Nothing  worth  seeing  here.' "  To 
!  travelers  with  something  of  his  own 
jasm  for  the  duchy  is  in  part  the  pur- 
[>f  his  "In  Further  Ardenne."    But 

1  part,  for  it  is  quite  obvious  that  he 


has  largely  been  animated  by  the  sheer  de- 
light of  writing.  In  any  event,  we  have  to 
thank  him  for  a  very  entertaining  volume,  in 
which  history,  legend,  folk-lore,  and  descrip- 
tion are  linked  togeUier  by  a  mind  attuneid 
to  the  picturesque,  the  romantic,  and — the 
humorous.  Travel  books  are  usually  no 
laughing  matter,  at  any  rate  in  the  compli- 
mentary sense,  but  there  is  more  than  one 
smile  in  each  of  Mr.  Passmore's  three  hun- 
dred pages.  Nor,  so  easy  and  spontaneous 
is  it,  does  the  humor  grow  wearisome.  It 
seems  impossible  for  this  derg^yman-author 
to  perceive  other  than  the  sunny  side  of  life, 
and  if  in  retelling  the  story  of  the  duchy  he 
needs  must  touch  the  disagreeable  at  many 
points,  he  touches  it  so  airily  that  the  contact 
is  scarcely  felt  This,  of  course,  is  not  the 
way  that  history,  as  history,  should  be  writ- 
ten. But  Mr.  Passmore  cheerfully  disavows 
any  desire  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  criticism 
may  well  keep  silence.  (£.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York.    |2.50,net) 

Mum  V%  •''**  Gaetano  Negri,  an 
..  jk^^L  A  Italian  statesman  and  scholar, 
P^"*"  '  has  chosen  here  a  subject  close 
to  his  sympathies — a  man  of  brilliant  intellect 
and  strenuous  morality  in  revolt  from  a  cor- 
rupted Christianity.  As  such  the  Emperor 
Julian  gained  from  the  Church  of  his  time 
the  name  of  "  Apostate,"  which  has  stuck  to 
him  since.  As  such  he  heads  a  long  line  of 
those  whom  the  false  representatives  of 
Christianity  have  scandalized  into  rejection  of 
the  faith  presented  to  them  so  deformed  and 
smirched.  As  the  original  type  of  the  numer- 
ous class  who  have  sought  outside  of  the  pale 
of  the  Church  a  purer  ideal  than  they  saw 
within,  the  life  of  Julian  possesses  an  endur- 
ing interest  As  a  disciple  of  Renan,  Sena- 
tor Negri  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  Ju- 
lian's biographer.  He  keenly  appreciates  the 
moral  sublimity  of  primitive  Christianity, 
and  the  moral  degradation  that  was  bred 
of  the  adulterous  alliance  of  the  Church  with 
despotic  political  power.  He  is  not,  how- 
ever, hindered  by  his  admiration  for  the 
austere  idealist  who  is  his  hero  from  seeing 
his  faults  and  fallacies,  and  pronouncing 
"  insane  "  his  attempt  to  revitalize  and  purify 
an  effete  and  corrupted  paganism.  Senator 
Negri's  remark  that  Christianity  caused  the 
ruin  of  the  ancient  civilization  shows  him 
less  skilled  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  his- 
torian. His  study  of  the  original  sources, 
both  pagan  and  Christian,  has  given  him  an 
intimacy  with  Julian's  life  and  Julian's  world 
which  imparts  vitality  both  to  his  work  and 
to  the  interest  of  its  readers.  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York.    #5,  net) 
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Literary  lUustraHons    ^^-  J*™*^''    ^''^^^ 
of  the  B  'bte  more  dis- 

^  '  tinguished     Biblical 

scholars  of  our  time,  has  in  the  volumes  of 
this  series  relating  to  Ecclesiastes  and  St. 
Mark  presented  a  small  but  choice  assort- 
ment of  gleanings  from  a  fruitful  field.  Some 
of  these  are  passages  of  prose  and  verse 
which  apply  somewhat  closely  a  Bible  text ; 
others  serve  to  give  apt  and  fresh  develop- 
ment to  a  Biblical  thought  In  each  case 
such  quotations  from  well-known  authors 
illuminate  or  expand  the  significance  of  the 
Scriptures.  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New 
York.    40c.  per  vol.) 


Lippincatt's 
New  Gazetteer 


This  is  an  entirely  new  edi- 
tion of  a  familiar  and  valu- 
able work.  It  has  been 
carefully  and  thoroughly  revised  and  brought 
down  to  the  year  1905.  Much  unnecessary 
amplification  has  been  done  away  with ;  the 
hundreds  of  pages  of  census  reports  have 
been  omitted;  many  long  articles,  such  as 
those  on  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bos- 
ton, have  been  skillfully  shortened.  Thus 
room  has  been  found  for  the  vast  amount  of 
new  material  that  geog^'aphical  research  and 
the  march  of  improvement  have  made  indis- 
pensable to  a  complete  gazetteer.  The  last 
previous  edition  contained  nearly  2,900  pages, 
this  contains  about  2,000.  As  a  resiUt,  we 
have  a  more  usable  volume,  while,  so  far  as 
our  examination  has  shown,  nothing  essential 
has  been  omitted.  Examples  of  intelligent 
treatment  of  subjects  of  special  recent  inter- 
est are  Antarctica,  Panama,  Japan,  Lhasa, 
Victoria  Falls — to  take  a  few  tides  at  ran- 
dom. The  respelling  for  pronunciation,  we 
must  add,  however,  while  carefully  edited,  is 
furnished  with  diacritical  marks  that  are 
painfully  minute.  We  note  also  that "  Wilkes- 
Barre,"  as  it  was  printed  in  the  former  edi- 
tion, is  now  printed  "  Wilkesbarre,"  but  no 
indication  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  this 
historically  interesting  compound  name  is 
given,  to  the  regret  of  the  admirers  of  Colonel 
Barr^.  For  the  newspaper  office,  the  library, 
and  the  increasing  number  of  business  men 
whose  field  is  the  world  and  who  must  have 
accurate  information  about  it,  Lippincott's 
Gazetteer  in  its  new  form  will  be  as  indis- 
pensable as  is  an  unabridged  dictionary. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 
f  10,  net.) 

Madame  Geoffrin  An  able  writer  with  even 
and  Her  Salon  * .  P'^^'"^  acquamtonce 
with  the  subject  can  al- 
ways find  something  interesting  to  say  con- 
cerning the  French  salon,  and  particularly 
concerning  the  Paris  salon  ot  the  third 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  this 


unique  social  institution  was  at  its  zenith. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  Madame 
Geoffrin,  most  remarkable  of  bourgeoisie, 
held  her  "Mondays"  and  "Wednesdays," 
to  which  flocked  the  literary,  artistic,  and 
social  "  lions,"  not  simply  of  Paris,  but  of 
Europe ;  and  in  selecting  Madame  GeofiErin's 
salon  as  her  theme.  Miss  Janet  Aldis  has 
g^ven  herself  the  opportunity  of  writing  a 
most  entertaining  book.  She  has,  however, 
done  more  than  this;  for  in  retelling  die 
story  of  the  salon  and  its  famous  habitu^ 
she  has  set  forth  in  a  picturesque  manner 
much  of  the  economic  as  well  as  social  his- 
tory of  the  period,  and  her  book  may  Aus 
be  read  for  more  than  diversion.  1 1  is  bright, 
easy,  extremely  anecdotal,  and  studded  with 
word-miniatures  of  the  notables  of  the  day. 
The  central  figure,  of  course,  is  Madame 
Geoifrin  herself,  whose  story  is,  as  Miss 
Aldis  puts  it,  the  chronicle  of  a  life  spent  in 
doing  good,  and  whose  death  drew  from 
such  contemporaries  as  D'Alembert  and  the 
Abb^  Morellet  heartfelt  tributes  of  re^>ect, 
affection,  and  sorrow.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    ^2.75.) 

„      _..  .     . .    Although  there  has  long 

JSts.  Fttzherbert    ,  ^  i  j     i..  ZTZ 

d  C      He  IV     ''**''  °°  ""^^  doubt  that 
*""  **  the  beautiful  Maria  Fitx- 

herbert  was  the  canonical,  if  ill^al,  wife  of 
George  IV.,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
indisputable  proofs  of  the  marriage  have  at 
last  been  forthcoming.  These  proofs,  in  die 
form  of  the  marriage  certificate,  letters  from 
the  King,  etc.,  were  preserved  from  the  fire 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Welling^n  compelled 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  to  commit  the  great  majority 
of  her  papers,  and  of  late  years  have  been 
buried  in  the  secret  archives  of  Windsor 
Castie.  There,  thanks  to  the  permission  of 
King  Edward,  they  were  recentiy  examined 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkins,  who,  with  their  aid  and 
the  aid  of  contemporary  state  papers,  me- 
moirs, and  correspondence,  and  infonnatic» 
in  the  possession  of  the  Fitzherbert  and 
other  families,  has  written  the  first  authentic 
and  complete  account  of  the  life  of  the  long- 
suSering  and  unrecognized  wife.  The 
self-constituted  champion  of  distressed  royal 
dames,  Mr.  Wilkins  has  never  wielded  bis 
pen  to  better  purpose.  It  is  easy  for  such  a 
work  as  this  to  d^enerate  into  a  compilation 
of  scandal,  but  the  nuun  theme  has  been  held 
steadily  in  view  and  the  emphasis  properly 
laid  on  the  political  aspects  of  the  case.  The 
result  is  a  sane  and  interesting  addition  to 
the  historical  literature  of  the  period  as  weD 
as  a  delightful  portrait  of  a  most  attractive 
woman.  Mr.  Wilkins  is  too  much  of  an  ad- 
vocate to  be  a  wholly  convincing  historian, 
and  there  are  signs  that  he  has  written  m 
some  haste.    But  his  task,  in  spite  of  the 
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unusual  facilities  afforded  him,  has  been 
difficult,  and  he  deserves  full  credit  for  the 
tact,  sensibility,  and  good  taste  with  which 
he  has  performed  it  (Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York.    |S.) 

„      ,      ,    „  .  The    "  notes "    which 

r^/,i^1      '"'  the   late   Henry    Fol- 
Englrsh  H»tory       ^^^  ^^  has  edited 

and  amplified  by  extended  comments  from 
his  own  reading  of  the  results  of  later  re- 
search were  made  by  Napoleon  when  he  was 
a  young  officer  in  garrison  at  Auxonne. 
They  were  published  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  by  M.  Fr^dMc  Masson,  but,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  their  first  appear- 
ance in  English.  For  the  most  part  they 
were  occasioned  by  a  study  of  Barrow's 
"  History  of  England,"  a  translation  of  which 
had  been  issued  just  before  the  time  Napo- 
leon began  to  write.  But,  as  is  observed  by 
Mr.  Hall,  they  are  by  no  means  a  slavish 
condensation  of  Barrow.  In  fact.  Napoleon 
usually  differs  from  his  authority,  and  not 
infrequently  his  conclusions  are  more  in 
accord  with  those  entertained  by  modem 
writers.  Mr.  Hall's  own  observations  are 
original  and  instructive,  albeit  not  always  as 
critical  as  could  be  desired.  (E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York.    <3,  net.) 

_.  .  .  In  this  dainty  volume  by  Anna  R. 
"  "■'*'  Sheldon  one  who  knows  the  rare 
attractiveness  of  a  little-visited  Tuscan  city, 
only  twenty-one  miles  from  Florence,  supplies 
the  lack  of  a  convenient  guide-book  in  Eng- 
lish, handsomely  illustrated.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  and  is  well  worked  out.  (Brentano's, 
New  York.    |I.2S.) 

The  conferences  reported 
in  the  chapters  of  this 
volume  were  undertaken 
by  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Rev.  P.  N.  Waggett,  as  a  supplement  to  the 
reg^ular  services  of  worship.  His  object  is  to 
remove  a  false  antagonism  of  the  religious 
spirit  to  the  scientific.  Undertaken  as  an 
experiment,  it  seems  to  be  one  which  every 
minister  who  can  qualify  himself  for  it  would 
do  well  to  imitate.  The  sp'eaker  limits  him- 
self to  salient  points,  which  he  discusses  in 
a  course  of  leisurely  and  simplified  thought 
punctuated  with  acute  observations.  In  this 
he  finely  exemplifies  both  the  religious  and 
the  scientific  spirit.  If  he  fails  at  all,  it  is  in 
the  treatment  of  "  Experience  and  Dogma," 
where  he  seems  to  skate  quickly  over  very 
thin  ice  in  impljring  that  certainty  once 
found  in  Christ  will  lead  to  conviction  of  the 
entire  creed  of  the  Church.  Apparently  a 
monist  in  philosophy,  and  not  recognizing 
spirit  and  matter  as  alternatives,  he  finds 
no  real  contradiction  between  determinism 


Sdeniiftc  Temper 
in  ReUgion 


and  free  will,  but  rather  that  all  is  law  and 
all  is  freedom.  Here  is  profitable  reading 
for  many  a  clergyman,  and  for  many  a  devout 
layman  also.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York.    #1.50.) 

cgff^  Mr-  John  Luther  Long  gives  us  here 
^"^  a  romance  among  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  showing  them  in  the  crudest  simplic- 
ity of  manner  and  speech.  The  sub-title, "  A 
Little  Comedy  of  Country  Manners,"  is 
descriptive  of  the  book.  How  the  dull-witted 
Seffy  managed  to  win  the  place  of  a  leader  in 
the  outside  world  the  author  has  consider- 
ately left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
It  needs  imagination.  The  book  has  deco- 
rated margins,  a  dainty  cover,  and  colored 
plates.  (The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  In- 
dianapolis.   11.50.) 

The  Life  and  Speeches  '"*'*, ""'J'  ^f' 
<if  TiLmas  Wauams  Burton  Alva  Konkle 
^  follows   practically 

the  method  employed  in  his  earlier  "The 
Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Smith,  1745-1809, 
a  Pennsylvania  Member  of  the  Continental 
Congress."  Instead  of  anything  like  a  studied 
biography,  he  has  written  what  is  essentially 
a  source-book  for  a  biography — that  is  to 
say,  he  arranges  the  facts  of  his  hero's  private 
and  public  life  in  chronologp'cal  order,  intro- 
duces much  illustrative  material  in  the  way 
of  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  correspondence, 
but  largely  leaves  the  reader  to  draw  his  own 
conclusions.  The  work  is  also  a  source-book 
for  some  most  interesting  State  and  National 
history,  Mr.  Williams  having  been  a  promi- 
nent Pennsylvanian,  active  as  a  founder  of 
both  the  Whig  and  Republican  parties,  able 
alike  as  jurist,  reformer,  debater,  and  legis- 
lator, and  a  member  of  both  houses  of  the 
State  Legislature  and  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
of  President  Johnson.  Senator  Knox  has 
written  an  introduction  which  is  an  apprecia- 
tion of  both  Mr.  Konkle  and  his  subject 
(Campion  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    J6,net.) 

"M.  r>-  J  in-  J  1.  The  notes  and  digres- 
The  Bird-watcher  r         u  j 

•  Ai.  ei._.i  J  sions  of  a  born  and 
in  ihe  Sheilanda  ,  ,  .  ,.  ..  itj 
famed  naturaust,  Ed- 
mund Selous,  are  preserved  in  this  large, 
handsome  volume,  and  will  attract  primarily 
the  man  who  most  completely  shares  the 
tastes  of  the  author.  Avowedly  a  lover  of 
birds  and  seals  and  books,  more  than  a  lover 
of  men,  the  watcher  betook  himself  to  his 
tiny  sentry-box  on  a  Shedand  cliff  and  lived 
with  his  chosen  companions.  His  observa- 
tions are  extremely  minute  and  recorded 
faithfully,  but  his  especial  pride  seems  to  be 
in  the  latitude  he  has  g^iven  himself  in  the 
matter  of  digressions.     He  glories  in  his 
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"  temperament,"  and  only  promises  to  write 
as  a  nonentity  when  he  becomes  one — not  a 
present  ambition.  Shakespeare  and  a  pas- 
sion for  the  great  and  small  birds  of  the 
rough  island  coast  dominate  him,  and  he 
becomes  eloquent  upon  either  theme.  His 
wisdom  is  shown  when  he  recognizes  the 
fact  "  driven  home  "  to  him  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  " always "  or  "never"  in  ani- 
mal life.  Every  creature  is  ready  to  alter 
its  habits,  and  is  often  in  the  process.  His 
ambition  is  to  make  a  naturalist  who  shall 
use  neither  a  gun  nor  a  cabinet.  "  Pretty,  i' 
faith  "  is  his  comment  He  believes  that  the 
desire  to  kill  animals  will  one  day  cease — ^but 
not  until  the  animals  have  ceased  I  His  only 
comfort  is  that  he  will  have  ceased  before 
either.  With  this  somewhat  whimsical  hu- 
mor the  book  abounds — ^but  more  substan- 
tial and  certainly  of  g^'cat  value  to  the  stu- 
dent are  the  detailed  records  of  observations, 
both  birds  and  seals  having  been  minutely 
and  most  patiently  studied.  (£.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York.    #3.50,  net.) 

The  L'/e  of  '"  ^'^'  ^'  ^'  Trollope's  elabo- 
M  ^re  "^'^  *°*^  painstaking  work  upon 
the  great  French  dramatist, 
English-speaking  people  have  a  complete 
and  sympathetic  analysis  of  the  man  and  his 
genius.  The  author  has  depended  entirely 
upon  French  sources  for  his  facts,  and  he 
adopts  from  preference  and  conviction  the 
French  jwint  of  view.  Urging  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  Moliire  upon  his  own 
countrymen,  he  declares  that  but  two  things 
are  required  in  order  to  enjoy  his  writings — 
a  liking  for  and  appreciation  of  comedy,  and 
a  fair  reading  knowledge  of  French.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  thorough  than  this  author's 
method.  He  considers  the  condition  of 
French  comedy  at  the  time  of  Moliire's 
birth  in  1622 — only  one  permanent  theater 
then  in  Paris — and  regards  it  as  of  far  less 
influence  than  a  full  century  earlier.  Lead- 
ing up  to  Moli^re,  he  describes  his  parentage, 
childhood,  and  years  of  schooling.  His  love 
for  the  art  of  acting  soon  showeid  itself,'and 
he  joined  a  company  of  strolling  players.  On 
returning  to  Paris  after  thirteen  years,  the 
actors  found  favor  with  the  King,  and  were 
formally  given  the  protection  of  Monsieur, 
the  King's  brother.  From  this  time  dated  the 
active  working  life  of  Molifere.  An  interesting 
chapter  is  given  to  a  description  of  the  salon 
of  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet,  necessary  to 
explain  the  fun  and  the  enormous  success  of 
the  "  Prrfcieuses  Ridicules."  After  a  careful 
discussion  of  Molifere's  ideas  of  comedy  and 
the  stage  customs  of  his  day,  the  author 
devotes  the  larger  part  of  his  work  to  criti- 
cism and  analysis  of  the  actual  plays,  inter- 
esting and  valuable  to  the  student.    The  few 


biographical  details  in  regard  to  MoBire's 
life  are  sifted  with  minute  care,  and  we  leave 
the  study  convinced  that  little  more  can  be 
added  in  future  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
great  Frenchman.  The  estimate  of  him  as  a 
writer  is  that  he  was  always  clear  and  his 
views  of  life  were  remarkably  sound.  He 
was  so  human  in  his  thoughts  that,  except  in 
some  details  of  form,  his  scenes  might  have 
been  jurritten  yesterday.  "  He  saw  with  per- 
fect clearness  what  men's  fads  are,  and  he 
knew  how  to  make  their  crotchets  appear 
ridiculous  without  altering  the  main  features 
in  the  characters  of  his  personages.  He 
kept  nature  before  him  as  his  groundwork, 
using  ridicule  and  laying  stress  upon  it  in 
order  to  show  the  lessons  he  wished  to  teach." 
In  the  words  of  Sainte-Beuve, "  Moliire,  c'est 
la  morale  des  honn£tcs  gens."  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Co.,  New  York.    #3.50,  net) 

The  Life  of  O^'^^  Ellsworth's  duef 
OUver  Ellsworih  «=^'"'  ^  distinction  lie^ 
of  course,  in  has  work  as 
founder  of  the  Federal  court  system,  but  he 
otherwise  served  his  country  to  good  purpose 
as  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  tiie 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  the  United 
States  Senate,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  Envoy  to  France 
Though  his  fame  has  been  overshadowed 
by  the  memory  of  such  builders  of  the  Re- 
public as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Madison,  and  Monroe,  he  was  none  the  less 
a  builder  with  them,  and  deservedly  should  be 
held  in  esteem  by  the  Americans  of  to-day. 
That  he  is  not  more  widely  known  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  hitherto  the  biographer 
has  paid  him  scant  attentioa  But  in  William 
Garrott  Brown's  book  on  his  life  and  works 
the  treatment  is  as  ample  as  could  be  desired, 
if,  indeed,  it  be  not  at  times  a  trifle  too 
detailed  for  easy  reading.  Much  hitherto 
unpublished  material  is  brought  to  light,  tbc 
arrangement  is  as  a  rule  excellent,  and  the 
impression  left  is  that  of  a  clean-cut  portrait 
of  a  fine  old  Connecticut  and  American 
patriot  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York.    $2,  net) 

The  Life  ,if  VoUaire  ^^.*^'^"'^^ 
^    ^  been    issued    of    Mr. 

S.  G.  Tallentyre's  life,  of  which  The  Oudook 

said  when  it  first  appeared:  "  It  is  not  as 

artistic  nor  as  interesting  as  James  Partoa's 

interpretation  of  Voltaire's  characto*;  it  is 

not  as  lucid,  as  intelligible,  and  as  s^-cob- 

sistent  as  Mr.  Morley's  interpretation.  There 

is  no  portrait  of  Voltaire  here  that  equals 

that  which  Thomas  Carlyle  has   etched  in 

his  Essays.    The  book  lacks  perspective 

and  proportion.    The  author's  painting:  is  die 

reverse  of  the  impressionist  .  .  .  But  it  does 

not  lack  material  carefully  collected.    1 1  does 
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not  lack  clearness,  precision,  a  rational  judg- 
ment, and  occasional  brilliance  in  expression. 
It  may  prove  to  be,  we  are  not  sure  but  that 
it  will,  the  best  life  of  Voltaire  in  the  English 
language  for  the  student,  just  because  of  its 
amplitude  of  detail."  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.    #3.50.) 

The  Memories  at  "^^  scattered  memories 

_       £  tinpe      ^^  ^^^  *  century  of  public 

ytmge      jj^^  should  contain  some 

incidents  of  real  value.  The  impression  left 
by  this  book  is  one  of  good  temper,  success  in 
the  author's  chosen  profession,  and  kindly 
judgment  of  her  comrades.  There  are  no 
striking  events,  no  tragedies  recorded,  nor  ex- 
citing adventures  narrated.  The  pretty,  popu- 
lar actress  happily  associated  with  the  Wal- 
lacks,  Davenport,  Booth,  and  others  of  that 
period,  writes  almost  entirely  of  her  sunny 
days.  Her  experiences  in  Egypt,  where  she 
lived  in  the  diplomatic  circle,  after  giving  up 
the  stage  for  a  time;  her  acquaintances  among 
some  of  the  lesser  lights  in  English  literature, 
and  her  sincere  friendships  here  in  America, 
make  up  a  succession  of  interests,  of  which 
she  writes  pleasantly.  There  are  spirit  and 
individuality  in  many  of  her  comments  upon 
people,  and  she  embellishes  her  book  with 
excellent  portraits  of  her  theatrical  friends. 
(The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York.    $\.S0.) 

__  „  This  volume  includes  unrelated 
THniairv  P^P**^ — republications  of  previous 
^^  articles  and  addresses.  Unrelated 
we  call  them,  though  a  certain  unity  of  theme, 
or  at  least  of  spirit,  connects  them :  they  all 
deal  with  the  practical  and  ethical  problems 
incident  to  a  democratic  and  commercial  age. 
We  regret  that  Dr.  Gladden  has  put  at  the 
fore  in  this  volume  his  discussions  on  "tainted 
money,"  because  this  will  prejudice  some 
readers  against  the  rest  of  the  book ;  and  its 
spirit  and  lessons  are  both  needed  by  the 
American  people.  (McQure,  Phillips  &  Co., 
New  York.    #1.20,  net.) 

_,  r>___f  A  narrative  of  unusual  charm 
IW**  is  this  idyl  by  Mr.  W.H.Hud- 
son. The  fair  land  discovered 
by  Magellan  in  1500— the  "  Purple  Land  "  of 
Richard  Lamb— with  its  overlooking  moun- 
tain, Monte  Vidi,  is  full  of  romance.  A  young, 
reckless  Englishman,  fired  by  love  for  Paqui- 
ta,  of  Buenos  Ayres,  elopes  with  her  to  Monte 
Video,  and,  being  quite  penniless,  leaves  her 
in  the  care  of  an  old  aunt  and  sets  off  for  an 
tsiancia  two  hundred  miles  away,  to  find  his 
fortune.    The  time  of  the  romance  is  in  the 


early  seventies,  and  the  ten  years'  siege  of 
Monte  Video  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
Spanish-Americans,  always  on  the  verge 
and  often  in  the  throes  of  revolution.  Young 
Richard  Lamb  rides  forth  an  errant  knight, 
and  many  adventures  and  desperadoes  and 
fair  ladies  fall  to  his  share.  The  country,  the 
people,  the  customs,  the  moral  and  political 
ideals,  all  pass  in  vivid  array  before  us. 
Whether  the  book  found  favor  or  not  twenty 
years  ago,  when  it  first  appeared,  now  the 
reader  who  can  appreciate  literary  charm 
'and  fresh,  almost  elemental,  or  at  least  medi- 
eval ideas,  will  enjoy  it  to  the  full.  It  is 
well  to  preserve  so  graphic  a  picture  of  the 
old  guacho  life  on  the  pampas  of  South 
America.  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
#1.50.) 

The  Renegade  and  )?^^   '>»^«  «P<»'««  ?^% 
Other  Tales  °''*^^  "*  thmk,  of 

the  sound  literary  work 
and  sympathetic  feeling  in  Miss  Martha 
Wolfenstein's  "  Idyls  of  the  Gass."  Here  is 
another  volume  of  short  tales  relating  to 
Jewish  life  which  is  equally  admirable — full 
of  local  color,  race  peculiarities  treated  with 
knowledge  and  skill,  and  withal  broad  human 
sympathy  and  delicate  humor.  One  of  the 
tales,  we  are  glad  to  say,  appeared  in  The 
Outlook.  (The  Jewish  Publication  Society 
of  America,  Philadelphia.    #1.25.) 

Vikinis  of  the     ^^  **  stas^  that  it  deals 
^^.^  with  early  voyagers  and  ex- 

""v"'  plorers.  Miss  Agnes  Laut's 

new  book  may  be  considered  a  companion 
volume  to  her  "Pathfinders  of  the  West," 
published  last  year.  As  before,  she  writes 
of  men  whose  names  are  household  words — 
Bering,  Drake,  Cook,  Vancouver — and  of 
others  less  familiar  to  the  public — Benyow- 
sky.  Gray,  Ledyard,  and  Baronof ;  and  al- 
ways in  a  way  that  clearly  visualizes  for  the 
reader  the  exciting  events  and  notable  deeds 
described,  the  text  being  based  on  first 
sources.  WhatRadisson  was  to  Miss  Laut's 
former  work,  Robert  Gray — "  as  true  a  naval 
hero  as  ever  trod  the  quarter-deck,  who  did 
the  same  for  the  West  as  Cartier  did  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson  for  the  river 
named  after  him" — is  to  the  present  one. 
Miss  Laut  feels  no  doubt  that  Gray  deserves 
full  recognition  as  the  discoverer  of  the 
Columbia,  and  she  would  also  rank  him  with 
Cook,  by  reason  of  his  having  "  led  the  way 
for  the  American  flag  around  the  world." 
The  book  is  freely  and  well  illustrated.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.    #2,  net) 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  ARBITRATION 
In  Dr.  de  Martens's  article  on  the  Ports- 
mouth Treaty  in  your  issue  of  November  1 1 
one  sentence  occurs  which  seems  to  me  un- 
fortunate and  destined  to  do  harm  among 
the  large  number  of  your  readers  who  natu- 
rally are  not  informed  on  the  little-understood 
subject  of  world  organization.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Nevertheless,  I  am  far  from  thinking 
that  every  dispute  is  really  capable  of  l)eing 
settled  by  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion at  The  Hague,  or  by  any  other  kind  of 
arbitration."  If  by  "  every  dispute  "  he  means 
civil  questions  such  as  led  to  our  Civil  War, 
I  do  not  diflFer  from  him.  Civil  war  is  in  a 
category  by  itself.  But  he  indubitably  refers 
to  international  disputes,  and  here  he  is  cer- 
tainly  at  variance  with  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  International  Arbitration 
Society  which  met  in  Washington  in  Janu- 
ary, 1904.  Under  the  presidency  of  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Foster,  this  convention  unanimously 
supported  the  resolution  that  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  there  should 
be  a  treaty  pledging  the  arbitration  of  "  all 
differences  which  they  may  fail  to  adjust  by 
diplomatic  negotiations,"  and  urging  that 
our  Government  should  enter  into  similar 
treaties  with  other  Powers.  Such  men  as 
Judge  Gray  and  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  £traus, 
both  membKErs  of  the  Hague  Court,  the  Hon. 
Wayne  MacVeagh,the  Hon.  S.  R.  Thayer— 
our  former  Minister  to  Holland — and  other 
eminent  men  were  on  the  committee  of  reso- 
lutions, and  among  those  participating  in  the 
meeting  or  in  charge  of  it  were  Andrew  Car- 
negie, Cardinal  Gibbons,  President  Jordan, 
President  D.  C.  Gilman,  and  two  hundred 
other  men  of  National  repute,  too  numerous 
to  mention.  It  was  a  picked  assembly,  in- 
cluding many  judges  and  jurists. 

Dr.  de  Martens  holds  that  before  the 
recent  war  "arbitration  would  have  been 
perf  ectiy  possible  if  only  the  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration had  been  called  upon  to  decide,  not 
political  questions,  but  the  points  of  law 
brought  into  question  by  this  conflict."  I 
have  been  credibly  assured  that  the  Czar 
was  advised  by  his  legal  counsel  as  late  as 
November  before  the  Ijeginning  of  the- war 
that  all  questions  at  issue  could  be  settied 
by  arbitration,  and  that  the  Czar  was  ready 
to  have  them  so  settled,  but,  with  the  spirit 
of  Oriental  dalliance,  he  delayed  and  delayed 
imtil  he  suddenly  awaked  to  find  himself  in 
an  unexpected  war. 

The  questions  at  issue  were  not  purely 
loss 


legal.  Two  nations  were^  trying  to  gain  influ- 
ence or  control  over  a  region  which  neitiier 
of  them  owned  and  to  which  neither  had  a 
moral  right  It  was  a  question  of  world  im- 
portance, and,  had  other  nations  done  dieir 
duty  and  taken  the  part  which  one  of  the 
Hague  Conventions — that  on  "  Good  Offices 
and  Mediation  " — provided,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  not  only  might  the  legal  question 
have  been  forced  to  an  arbitration,  but  the 
political  questions  involving  the  security  of 
Japan  and  a  Pacific  outiet  for  Russia  have 
been  amicably  settied  by  a  concerted  agree- 
ment among  the  Powers. 

That  it  was  not  so  settied  must  be  Rusoa's 
bitter  regret  to-day.  The  security  which 
Japan  has  at  last  achieved,  at  the  expense  of 
incalculable  loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  might 
have  been  obtained  without  that  loss.  The 
war  resulted,  first,  from  the  failure  at  die 
world  to  provide  sufficient  world  organiza- 
tion to  prevent  the  causes  of  this  war ;  sec- 
ond, from  the  lack  of  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  three  or  four  strong  nations  to  outlaw 
nations  that  refuse  to  arbitrate ;  and,  finally, 
from  the  failure  of  Russia  and  Japan  to  use  the 
means  at  their  command  to  arbitrate  such 
questions  as  were  arbitrable.  The  inability  of 
tile  Hague  Court  to  settie  all  cases  is  merdy 
a  temporary  inability  (if,  indeed,  it  be  such), 
and  not  surely,  as  Dr.  de  Martens  seems  to 
imply,  a  permanent  inability.  Such  ques- 
tions as  he  now  calls  "  political,"  and  tbeie- 
f  ore,  as  he  thinks,  lie  outside  the  province  of 
the  Court,  are  to  be  put  under  intematiooal 
laws  just  as  soon  as  the  world  creates  ma- 
chinery for  this.  The  first  step  in  the  process 
is  theaction  of  the  second  Hague  Conference, 
which  next  summer  probably  will  conudcr 
the  formation  of  a  regular  IntematioDal 
Assembly  for  consultation  on  all  questions  of 
international  relationship,  especially  those 
which,  unsettied,  lead  to  friction  arid  war. 
This  year,  in  which  public  opinion  intelE- 
gentiy  directed  can  bring  this  matter  to  frui- 
tion, may  mark  the  greatest  advance  ever 
yet  taken  in  human  history  to  promote  justice 
and  rational  relationships  between  nations. 
The  recommendations  of  such  a  World  As- 
sembly, when  ratified  by  the  majority  of  the 
nations  represented  in  it,  would  at  ooce 
become  international  law  for  those  nations 
that  ratified,  and  as  such  would  be  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Nations  at  The 
Hague.  The  neutralization  of  wattfs  and 
the  neutralization  of  danger  ^>ots,  which 
create  endless  "  political  "  difficulties,  bektog 
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to  the  work  of  such  a  World  Assembly.  No 
radical  change  in  human  nature  is  necessary 
for  the  consummation,  within  a  decade  or 
two,of  a  world  organization  with  a  legislative 
depaitment  as  a  g^dual  evolution  from  a 
consultative  assembly,  and  an  executive  de- 
partment of  commissions,  in  addition  to  the 
judicial  department  already  created  in  1889. 
As  Justice  Brewer  pointed  out  and  empha- 
sized in  his  address  at  Mohonk  last  June, 
the  Hague  Court  will  never  need  an  army  to 
compel  any  nation,  defeated  by  its  decision, 
to  abide  by  the  verdict ;  neither  will  even  the 
strongest  military  nation  dare  go  to  war  if 
outlawed  by  the  other  nations  for  so  doing. 
As  Mr.  Carnegie  has  declared  recendy,  three 
or  four  gpreat  nations  acting  in  concert,  not 
in  an  offensive  or  defensive  alliance,  but  in 
the  interests  of  world  peace,  can,  by  a  dec- 
laration of  non-intercourse,  prevent  any  war 
that  threatens,  whether  the  causes  be  legal  or 
political.  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

DOMESTIC    INDUSTRIES   FOR    THE 
BOER   WOMEN 

At  the  close  of  the  Boer  War  the  women 
and  girls  were  left  in  great  need  of  all  the 
ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Worse  than  that, 
they  were  left  with  no  chance  to  earn  an 
honest  living.  Through  the  energy  and  wis- 
dom of  Miss  Hobhouse,  of  England,  many  of 
them  are  now  learning  the  simple  domestic 
industries  which  will  at  least  clothe  them, 
and  wiU  by  and  by  develop  into  something  of 
great  importance  to  these  suffering  people. 

Associated  with  Miss  Hobhouse,  though 
thousands  of  leagues  away,  is  the  devoted 
Countess  degli  Asinelli,  who  resides  in  Swit- 
zerland. As  the  result  of  her  unwearied 
exertions,  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  spin- 
ning-wheels have  been  collected  from  the 
peasant  homes  of  Switzerland,  which  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  women  of  the  Transvaal,  where 
Miss  Hobhouse  has  already  a  successful 
school  for  knitting,  spinning,  and  weaving. 
To  carry  tiiese  wheels  to  South  Africa,  to 
instaU    them  and   pay   for   instruction   in 


their  use,  requires  more  money  than  is  at  the 
command  of  the  ladies  who  have  the  business 
in  hand.  The  undersigned  has  offered  to 
transmit  to  them  any  sums  of  money  that 
sympathetic  friends  in  America  will  send  for 
this  purpose.  Any  amount  of  proof  can  be 
furnished  as  to  the  need  of  such  work  among 
the  Boers,  as  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking already,  and  as  to  the  actual  use  of  the 
money  for  the  purposes  mentioned,  none  of 
it  being  lost  by  the  friction  even  of  clerical 
work  and  postage.  The  latest  word  fron 
Miss  Hobhouse  is  as  follows : 

"  We  are  at  work  on  a  very  handsome 
large  square  rug,  spun  and  dyed  by  us,  to 
carry  out  an  order.  Daily  I  sit  at  this  rug 
with  an  orphan  on  either  side  of  me,  the 
three  of  us  working  in  a  row..  Meantime 
Hester,  one  of  our  most  dependable  and 
best-qualified  helpers,  mainly  carries  on  the 
littie  school  of  knitters  at  Vrededorp.  Her 
trials  have  been  many,  but  she  never 
flinches.  .  .  .  Two  or  three  more  Philip- 
polis  girls  have  gone  back  to  their  farms 
from  the  school  and  will  there  spin  and  weave 
rugs.  Each  of  these  cases  makes  me  feel 
that  we  are  moving  a  step  forward  in  plant- 
ing the  industries  in  the  country  homes. 
Lack  of  wheels  keeps  us  back  more  than 
anything  else.  You  can  imagine,  therefore, 
how  overjoyed  we  were  at  the  offer  from 
Switzerland  of  a  number  of  Swiss  wheels 
now  laid  by  and  out  of  use  in  that  country. 
I  have  cabled  acceptance  of  this  most  gener- 
ous offer,  and  really  begin  to  hope  that  the 
'shipload  of  wheels'  I  asked  for  actually 
will  reach  these  shores." 

Are  there  not  those  who  will  help  to  pay 
for  the  sending  of  these  wheels  to  South 
Africa  ?  Perhaps  they  will  carry  with  them 
some  of  the  cunning  of  the  Swiss  women  to 
the  fingers  of  their  far-away  sisters.  Checks 
or  money  sent  to  the  undersigned  will  be 
personally  acknowledged,  and  the  money 
sent  at  once  to  the  Countess  degli  AsinelU 
for  forwarding  the  spinning-wheels  to  the 
Transvaal. 

Isabel  C.  Barrows, 
us  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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r.  Robert  Herrick's 

The  Memoirs  of  an  American  Citizen 

Crisp,  straightforward,  and  strong,  this  book  not  only  holds  the  reader  steadily,  but 
leaves  plenty  behind  it  to  think  of  and  talk  about  It  is  a  study  of  the  making  of 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  out  at  a  Chicago  packer. 

Illustrated  from  drawings  by  F.  B.  Masters.     Cloth,  $ijo 

r.  Mamrice  Hewlett's     The  Fool  Errant 

BHRG  THE  MEHOHtS  OF  FRARdS-ANTORT  STRELLEY,  ESQ.,  OTIZEIf  OF  LDOCA 

carries  its  reader  along  in  a  lively  series  of  picaresque  adventures  as  far  removed  in 
time  and  place  from  present-day  cares  as  well  can  be.  "  Whimsical,  vagrant,  purely 
fanciful,  utterly  charming,"  says  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Uniform  with  "  Hu  Forest  Lovers,^*  etc.     Cloth,  ti.jo 


NOW  READY 
a  Roblns's    A  Dark  Lantern 

*  Written  by  an  extraordinarily  derer  woman,  and 
inimated  by  passion  and  tnith,  it  is  a  book  no  dis- 
riminating  reader  can  afford  to  leave  untouched."— 
SottenHtraU.  3d  Edition.    Ooth.t'-io 

bara's    AttheSifinof  theFox 

'  A  kindly,  wholesome,  pleasant  book,  with  just  a 
lash  of  ia,ibM."—New  York  Herald. 
'  The  book  will  prove  a  genuine  treat." 

—Boston  Transcript. 
'  The  author  invests  it  with  the  charm  that  has  made 
ler  previous  books  unique." — Providence  Journal, 
fy  the  Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  a  Commuter's 
Vife."  Second  Edition.    $i.so 

nHeliih's  The  House  of  Cards 

s  a  striking  novel ;  unusual,  its  very  construction 
Tiginal;  its  types  intensely  modem  and  portrayed 
rith  a  charm  that  comes  from  the  combination  of  a 
ertain  cynical  humor  and  an  undercurrent  of  sweet 
nd  true  sentiment.  Cloth,  $t.so 

..Banks's    The  Little  Hills 

1  full  of  quaint,  half-forgotten,  old-time  fragrances ; 
»  her  "  Oldfield"  suggested  lavender  and  briar-rose, 
0  this  leaves  behind  it  the  sweet  odor  of  spice-pinks. 
It  is  perfect  in  its  '  Cranford'  way." 

•—Eos/oh  Herald. 

Jack  London's    The  Game 

Nothing  Mr.  London  has  written  is  better  than 
lis  brief  yet  tremendously  forceful  story."—  Times- 
/ni»n,KVtanj.    lUuttraied in  colors.    Cloth,tt.so 


TO  BE  READY  IN  SEPTEMBER 
Miss  Beulah  Marie  Dix's 
The  Fair  Maid  of  Graystones 

is  a  story  of  the  period  she  has  made  peculiarly  her 
own  by  reason  of  the  vivid  truth  of  her  narratives  of 
which  the  best  known  is  "  The  Meeting  of  Christo- 
pher Ferringham."  CMA,  $f.jo 

Mr.  Emerson  Houtfh's 
Heart's  Desire 

tells  with  delightfully  spontaneous  drollery  the  stories 
of  bow  various  things  first  came  to  the  little  Rocky 
Mountain  town  of  "  Heart's  Desire."  Love  and  the 
Law,  Art,  Croquet,  and  "  the  littlest  girl  from  Kan- 
sas," are  but  a  few  of  them. 

Illustrated  by  F.  B.  Masters.    Cloth,  tf-so 

Mr.  John  Luther  Lonii's 
Heimweh*  and  Other  Stories 

carries  in  every  page  that  delicate  touch,  that  appre- 
ciation of  many  hidden  mysteries  which  has  lent  to 
his  writings — as  in  "  Madame  Butterfly  "—the  ex- 
quisite thrill  of  longing  for  something  too  beautiful 
for  this  earth.  Illustrated.    Cloth,  $/.jo 

Mr.  Eden  Phlllpotts's 
Knock  at  a  Venture 

is  as  if  he  had  taken  the  cream  of  the  rustic  Devon- 
shire episodes  of  his  best  books  and  given  us  a 
complete  book,  racy,  quaint,  and  full  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  Dartmoor.  Cloth,  ft.jo 
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C  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  the  exper" 
gained  in  malting  other  good  encyclopaedias,  sch 
should  be  able  to  create  a  new  work  superior  to  th< 

The  supposition  became  a  fact  with  the  completion  of 

The  New  International  Encyclopsi 

C  It  Incorporates  the  best  that  has  been  learned  in  years  of  encyi 
paedia  making.    Excellences  have  been  repeated.    Faults  have  been  avoid 

C  The  result  Is  a  work  of  reference  the  most  perfect  yet  offered 

the  knowledge-seeker,    because    there   is  told  here  the  essentials  of 

that  is  known — up  to  the  present  time — of  sad 
art,  religion,  philosophy  and  literature. 

C  Questions  are  answered  directly,  aoii 

language  simple  enough  for  the  youngest  diik 
understand,  and  yet  definite  enough  to  meet 
demands  of  the  expert  and  the  scholar. 

C  You  get  your  answer  immediately, 

titles  are  arranged  alphabetically,  and  you  find;! 
information  where  you  expect  to  find  it  Moreo* 
you  find  facts,  not  sentiments.  The  New  Inta 
tional  contains  no  one-man-signed  articles, 
essays,  no  personal  bias,  no  sectional  prejudice 

^  Aside  from  the  essential  facts,  you  are  i 
where  to  go  for  detailed  discussions.     The  sysi 
of  cross  references  and  bibliographies  of  The 
New  International  is  the  most  complete  ever 
compiled  in  a  reference  work.  j^  I 

C  As  sponsors  for  the  authority  of  all  infonnation  gfren     ^C7^  . 
in  this  monumental  work,  we  refer  you  to  the  names     jfjS^     V,f 
of  the  editors-in-chief:   Daniel  Coit  Qiiinail,       ^^  ^s^ 
LL.D.,  President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University     ^{^ 
(1876-1901),    afterwards   President   of   the     M\^i>^^.^x^ 
Carnegie     Institution     of    Watshington;       •^   »*  ..^S?'^ 
Harry    Thurston    Peck,    Ph.D.,    ^      *^^J&^ 
L.  H.  D^  Professor  in  Columbia  Unirersity,  and  Frank   j^^^J^.  "^ 


Moore  Colby,  M.A.,  late  Professor  in  New  York  UniTersity,  and  their 
associates,  whose  names  and  standing  you  will  find  discussed  in  our 

Handsome  80-Page  Book,  Sent  Free 

The  attached  coupon,  filled  out  and  mailed  to  us  to-day, 
brings  you  the  book  to-morrow. 
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372  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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F»M  AKTNrr  ^  "'^*  taught  in  some  of  the  schools  and  colleges  has  reached  the  dignity  of  a  profession— 
U  lU/vli.111  \X  tt  ti^g  profession  of  home-making  "—the  greatest  and  most  important  of  the  professions.  The 
a"ican  School  of  Home  Economics  was  founded  to  extend  this  training  by  systematic  correspondence  courses. 
iiely  new  lesson  books  were  prepared  for  these  courses — each  written  by  a  prominent  authority,  especially  for 
Bs— scientifically  accurate  in  statement  yet  devoid  of  all  technicalities— as  interesting  as  stories.  These 
and'tuoks  of  home  making  have  been  used  by  a  thousand  students  and  proved  to  be  adapted  to  the  need  of  very 
litiuns.  Much  supplementary  material  has  been  added — answers  to  questions,  experiences  of  home-makers, 
cles,  bibliographies,  more  illustrations,  etc.  Each  volume  is  carefully  inde.xed  and  has  a  list  of  test  questions 
tention  to  important  points, 
plete  series  Is  now  being  published  for  students  of  the  A.  S.  H.  E.  in  12  handsome  vols,  under  the  title 


iRARY  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

I  5ccarM  Aisodate  Membenhip  In  tb«  A.  S.  H.  B.  (Pae  Si3.00)  and  ■  act  of  this  S34.00 
f\f\  Library  of  Hodm  Economlca  for  the  price  of  Aasocteto  Memberahfp.  Library  free  on  ap- 
Kf\J     proval.  acnt  oxprcas  paid.    SI  now,  balance  payable  SI  mantbly. 

PAID  We  wish  to  make  known,  more  widely,  the  merit  of  our  corres[»ndence  courses.  We  have 
VOW  ordered  a  limited  edition  of  the  Library  solely  for  our  present  students.  By  increasing  the  edition 
^_^  we  can  reduce  the  cost.  Consequently  we  will  accept  enrollments  now  as  Associate  Members  of 
the  School  at  the  regular  fee  (tl2.00)  and  include  the  Library  tree.  (Regular  price  $24.00.)  Fall 
be  (Ivan  for  the  amoont  paid  to  those  becomlnK  active  nunibera  In  the  Complete  Courae  within 
hs.  Associate  Membership  includes  use  of  the  "  Bureau  of  Consultation  "  on  all  subjects  in  the  Library 
ersonal  and  household  questions,  use  of  the  School  circulating  Library,  School  bulletins,  School  discounts, 
ars. 

'  la  llaiMad  ontil  the  book*  go  to  pnaa— about  October  1st  $1.00  of  the  fee  ($12.00)  must  be  paid  n»w. 
)  monthly.  Remittance  returned  if  too  late.  Members  may  resign  and  return  the  books  at  our  expense  if 
lU  money  will  be  refunded.    Application  for  enrollment  must  be  made  now  on  the  coupon. 

PARTIAL  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  AND  UST  OF  AUTHORS 


•HE  HODSE,  rnS  PLAN,  DECOKA- 
[>  CABE.  by  Pror.  Isabel  Bevler,  Head 
schold  Science,  U.  of  III.  Development  of  AmeT' 
House  Planninc.  Coastruction ;  Decoraaoo, 
Repairs,  etc. 

[OCSEHOI.D  BACTERIOLOGY,  by  S. 
ott,  Simons  Collece.  Boston.  "  Dust  Gardens  " 
ike  them.  Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds  in  relation 
ehold— Helpful   Bacteria,   Disease  Germs,  Safe 

BOCSEHOI.I>  HTOTENE.  By  8.  Maria 

K>Ds  CoUege.  Boston.    Situation  of  the  House: 
entilation.  Heating,  LightinK,  Plumbing,  Water 
ry  Caie— Tests,  etc. ' 
IHEXISTKT  OF  THE  HOUSEHOf.!). 

hemlatrr."  by  Marcaret  E.  Dodd,  Grad. 
Vater.  Air,  Fiie^  and  Fuel-^Oieraistry  of  Food. 

Laundry,  of  Stauu—Home  Tests,  etc. 

ilNCIFI.B8  OF  COOKERY,  "A  Key 
k  Booka,"  by  Anna  Barrows,  Director 
:hool  of  Cookery.  Stoves  and  Fuels,  Water  in 
ce  and  Preparation,  Milk  Products,  Egn,  Meat. 
es.  Cereals.  Bread  and  other  Doughs,  Form  and 
.  etc. 

ODD  AND  DIETETICS,  by  Prof.  Alice 
Jniversity  of  Chicago.  Food  Economy,  Food  and 
try  Standards,  Diet  for  the  Sedentary,  the  Aged, 
.dulteranoos,  etc. 

ROi;8EHOI,D  MANAGEMENT,  by 
a  ai.  Terrlll.  of  Hartford  School  of  Pedafogy. 
pending.  Division  of  Income,  Household  Ac- 
Servant  Problem,  Buying  Supplies,  Marketing. 


Vol.  Vni-PERSONAI.  HYGIENE,  by  Prof.  Geo. 
Im  Mejlan.  of  Columbia  University.  Care  of  the  Body, 
Digestion,  Hygiene  of  Food  and  Dnnk.  of  the  Skin,  Eyes, 
Hearing,  Teeth,  Hair,  Exercise,  etc. 

,VoI.  IX-HOME    CARE   OF   THE    SICK,   by 
AmT.  E.    Pope,   Presbyterian    Hospital,  N.   Y.  City. 
The  Sick  Room,  Handling  Patient.  liaths.  Sick  Room 
Methods,  Asepsis,  Obstetncs,   Food  for    Sick,  Emer^ 
gencies,  etc. 

,  Vol.  X-TEXTILES  AND  CLOTHING. 
by  Kate  H.  Watson.  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago. 
Home    Dressmaking,    Fibres,    Fabrics.    Sewing, 
Cutting,    ConstrucUon,    Ornament,    Children's 
Clothes,  etc. 


an  School  of  Home  Economics 

325  Armonr  Ay&,  Chicago,  III. 


^  Vol.  XI-8TUDY  OF  CHILD  LIFE. 
by  Marlon  Foster  Washburn,   for- 
merly U.  of  Chicago.    How  the  Child  De- 
velops, Faults  and  Remedies,  Character 
Building,  Kindergarten.  Associates.  Lit- 
erature  and    Art,    Studies,    Religious 
Training,  etc. 

Vol.  xri  -C.IKK  OF  CHIL- 
DKKN,  by  I>r.  A.  C.  Cotton, 

Pr..(.  Diseases  of  Children.  Rush 
Medical  College,  U.  of  Chicago 
Before  the   Baby  Conies.  Care 
of  New  Baby,  Clothing.  Nurs- 
ery, nevelopment  and  Growth, 
Natural  and  Artificial  Feed' 
inp.  Modified  Milk.   Food 
Disorders,  Food  for  Older 
Children. Children's  Ail- 
ments, etc. 


A.S.iLE 

ua 

AHMV  AVSsf 

Cfekafs 

I  enclose  $1.00 
entitling  me  to 
Associate   Mem- 
t*"    bership    and     Li- 
brary of  Home  Eco- 
nomics   Library    as 
per  Outlook.  Sept.  2, 
'05 ;  \\'ill  pay  balance — 
fll.Oi  -  $1.00   monthly. 
Library  to   be    sent  'ex- 
•    press  p:tid,'  and  if  I  wish, 
refumed '  express  collect,'  all 
money  to  be  refundecL    Or,  I 
enclose  $11.^  in  full  payment. 


/fame. 


Address 
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TEACHERS'  AGENCIES 

^5  Pratt  Teachers'  Agency  '"■SJ'rJ^r 

Recommends  leachera  to  coUckc*.  schools,  »od  famibes. 
ibises  parents  about  schools.  Wm.  O.  Pratt.  Msr. 


TRTHAT      SCHOOL,? 

WE  CAN  HEI.P  YOU  DECIDE 

Catalogues     and     reliable     infonnation     coocemuMc   all 
schools  and  collcfres  furnished  without  chanre, 
AMERICAN  HCHOOI,  &  COLLEGE  AGENCY 
see  FUher  BalldinK        -        ChloaKo,  Illinois 


SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES 


CALIFORNIA 


POMONA  COLLEGE  SSSSSSSI 

"  An  Eastern  college  in  a  Sontbem  hnd."  CoedoatioaaL   High 
ttawhrds.  BeautUul  location.  Gnonta  A.  Gatto.  P.P.,  President. 


Marlborough  School  for  Girls 

West  Tw«nt7-thlrd  Street,  Mmb  Anseles 

17th  year.    Seminuy  arnd  CoUei^  Preparatory  courses.    Certificate 
admits  to  leadinur  colicKes.    Special  work  in  Literature,  and  Art  Hi»- 


^iisu's'sr; 


:u>n  for  European  travel, 
and  tennis. 


-—  WeU  equipped  gymna- 

A  court  and  two  hundred  f^  of  yp- 


ranuaforoutof  door  study,  which  IspossiHIe  almost  everyday^  die 
school  year.  No  invalids  received.  No  fftrls  under  fourteen.  Num- 
ber of  boardtnc  pupils  limited  to  twen»y^ve.  Reference  ffom  the 
•choM  last  attended  absolutrly  indispensable  when  applicant  is 
nnknown  to  the  principal.  Circulars  ma" 
Mre.  GEORGE  A 


Circulars  mailed  on  ajj 


}Ucatiq 

;ll. 


Principal. 


San  Dibcx),  Camomia,  _ 

THE   DTTFP  SCHOOL    ReudeataodDavPupOs.   College 

i"?   fUrr  oynuui^      preparatory  and  special  couiies. 

Fm  Yang  Udl«  ui  CklMrM     M\m  Mart  Wallace.  Principal. 

"  ■"  ,  enjoyed  all  winter. 


Sailing,  rowing,  riding,  etc. 


COLORADO 


Ideal  climate  for  heaitlUbuiidinBr.     Fits  for  any  Amet^^  C^eg 
Intellectual opportimities  of  the  best  type  in  a  Christi^iatmoapber 


CONNECTICUT 


AN    IDEAL    COMBINATION 

of  home-life  and  school-life  is  offered  by 

The  Brunswick  School 

All  the  advantages  of  the  big  schools. 

All  the  advantages  of  the  small  schools. 

None  of  the  disadvantages  of  either. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

THE  BRUNSWICK  8CHOOI..  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

George  E.  Carmichael,  A.B.,  Head  Master. 


COKHBcncUT,  Norwalk, 

Miss  Baird's  School  for  Girls 

S3d  year.  Intermediate  College  Preparatory  and  general 
courses,  superior  advantages  in  Music,  Art  and  the  Languages. 
Gymnasium.    Home  life  simple,  yet  inspiring. 


BflcMS   Butts's  School  for  Girls 

NORWICH,  CONNECTICPT.     Offeis  a  healthful,  happr 
home,  witli  the  best  advantages  (or  study  and  recreation. 


Betts  Academy 

STAMFORD,  CONN.  67tli  Yev 

PiipeiM  tor  tkt  htllai  uItwsHIm,  tockalnl  ui  iiililml  icfenb 

For  full  infonnation  reganhnff 

Selected  Courses 

Addr«i» WM.  J.  BE1T.S,  M.A.  (Yale).  Headmaster. 

The  Catharine  Aiken  School 

FOR  GIRLS.   Stamfted,  Conn.    Rear  New  Tork  CLtj 

Address 
Mrs.  Hisrrlet  Beeoher  ScoTllle  Derkn,  A.B.(WeIlesIp7) 


CONNECTICUT 


CoNNBcnctJT,  WalUncfoid. 

The   Choate   School    l^T^SSTkr^ 

to  Hon.  William  G.  Choate,  Rev.  Marrta  R.  V^aoLi;  I 
York  aty;  Rev.  EHward  Everett  Hale,  D.O.:  StCn 
Henderson,  Boston.    For  catalo«iie  addieas  ^:^r.i 


EUROPE 


THE  THONPSON.aAU}ASSCMtl 

School  of  Travd 

offers  school  and  travel  combined.    The  whole  schoo'  •w  ti 

abroad  visitinr  eixht  countries  under  nni\-cTwtT  k&^oc?  r 

school  rates.    Selea,  Hmited.    Girls  sail  with  PradvaJw  •  l 

Mas.  W.  W.  Scott,  Sec'y.  158  Cenoal  A>c.  I««  ■ 


BERLIN.    GERXAK1 

WII.I.ABD  SCHOOL  FOB  AXBBICAX  UB 

General  Courses  in  Getnian,  Frendi,  LiteiatnK.  An.  V>— 
pares  for  American  CoUegea.     Porcicn  tmeL     Tsoae. 
Oct.  4.    For  circular  address 
DR.  AXICE  H.  LVCE.  Aabvrm.  Ibto 


I  LLINO  IS 


THE  LORING  SCHOOL 


HUch  Clksa  BomrdlBC  »nd  Itmj  Behnni    0 

mits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellcsleir.  W^,  or 
CoUere.    Bryn  Mawr  prepaiatton  a  spcoaltT.    Opsw 
MRS.  STBI.I.A   DYEB  LORBtO.  ~ 
9978  Prmlrle  AvMiDe.  Chleac*.  OU. 


SS3 


HOME  5TUD 


iMiiacTBD  mt 


The  VnlTenrity  of  ClUcac« 


iCoiirse*  for  Sludoi^  Teachen. 
Wnters,  etc.,  of  Hich  School  and 
work  for  an  A.B.,Pb.H..or  S.B. 
nondoice.    Befin stndgranr 


Northwestern  Military  Acsdfl 

off^  thoroofh  preparation  for  CoDccc.  the 

emies,  or  Business, *~^ — ■"  —'•'■ *    - 

•  laininflr  thft  thought 
locue  will  interestyou. 

H.  P.  DAVIDSON,  A.M., 


or  Business,  combined  with  a  mond,  woaL  r^  ^ 
',thf  t  thoughtful  parents  shoukl  noc  fail  to  ibmm^s  ' 


Pras..  H«ltei:h. 


The  Morgan  Park  Acaded 

OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CMCAOtJ 

The  fact  that  it  is  a  deputmest  of  this  Vmn  *  <  '  ^ 
M  tees  completeness  of  cquipmeM  and  < 


ipleteness  of  cquipnoM 

■ — —     Its  satnatiaa.  _  ___ 

_  ^  prManuoa  lor  all 

NTS   attention  are  aasvrca  by  the  ^.^ 

uiLnthehallswithAhepap&,    Fgr. 


iFkankun  W, 


Qirton  School 

Ideal  locatioii  In  most  beautifBl  ■sbot^  «(  I- 
Prepaiatory,  Geiietal  and  Special  Coorsca.  Ha 
and  Physical  Traininc.  Cerdliotcadmtolaaai 
ley.  Send  for  illustrated  Year  Booli  wfcick  ansa 
raAHOS  King  Cooks,  Principal,  Wtaacita.  Illi 


MARYLAND 


The  Girls'  Latin  Scii^ 
of  Baltimore 

A dtstmctly  ooUeve  prKuntory  acho*} jn  ii^<lp»|»^  ' 
conditioned  entranoe  to  the  woraan't  CoQc««  ■  !■■—?*    'I 
Smith  and  WcUesley.    Scads  wore  iiilMa  t>^^^"yi 
year  than  any  other  private  school.    T'Milw  av^M  "^ 
all  Bides  of  developmeot  by  a  larre  carp*  el  •■>■»      _^^ 
Christian  iastuutkiQ  ia  an  tnvinmtmtm  nA  »— ^M|^ 
eial cnllui*,  HARLAN  UFBElUUfT^Tm^ 
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MARYLAND 


^y land  College  for  Young  Women 

I  beautiful  suburbs  oi  lialtimori;.  Fivtcuurses, 
eluding  two  years*  course  for  Hijfh  School 
aduate:$.  Exceptional  advanlafires  in  Music, 
ealthtul  climate.  Washington  advantages. 
Litdoor  sports.^  Non-sectarian.  J3UJ  to  ^5i). 
Ltalogue  and  Views.    Address 

H.  Turner,  D.D..  LntlierTille,  Md. 
Box  D 


M 


m^ 


MISSOURI 


jmper  Military  School  |?»S^t3  *?JJ 

:ory  school  for  Miuouri  State  Univeraityand  all  leading  collejrea. 

rictc  business  course.  Army  officer  detailed  by  Secretary  of  War. 
buildinn :  beautif  uljroands.    For  caultwue,  9dina» 
COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Supt.  72u  3d  St..  koonviUe.  Mo. 


Missouri.  St.  Louis.  Full  Collet  Course.  Thorough 

•est  Park  University  gRlfc^'^r.SS^cr^fe''.^ 

tn,  Sheffield.  Voice ;  Violin.Pipe  Ornn.  Elocution,  Art,  Gymna- 
I.  Board  and  Tuitiofi.i285.  Cata.of  Mrs.  Aaoa  Sne«a  Cairnt,Preft. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AMHKRST.  MASS.     Quick,  ex- 

ert  preparation  for  any  irirls*  coU^re. 
.entrance  guaranteed.    50  acres,  beau- 
tiful hilltop.    Close  to  Smith  and  Mt. 
tokt.     GoU,  tennis.    $50)  per  year.    MRS.  C.  W.  NICHOLS. 


IIRHOLMEi 


:hool  for  social  workers 

-.s^nn  Director.  JEFFREY  R.  BRACKETT,  Ph.D. 

JSIOn         Awistant.  ZILPHA  D.  SMITH. 
aInUUued  by  Slnunona  College  and  Harrard  Cnl- 
•U]r.    For  stuaenta  of  the  pnurtice  QTchahtablc  and  other  social 
k,  and  woricers,  paid  or  volunti|iy.    Course  of  one  academic  year 


ns  October  3.    For  circulars  addreas 


9  Hamilton  Place. 


>e    Commonwealth    Avenue    School 

(TBE  MISSES  OILMAN'S  SCHOOL) 
Home  and  Day  School  for  Girls.    General  and  Preparatory 
rscs.    24tb  year  begins  October  4th.  19QS. 
iss  JuuA  K.  GiLMAN.  Miss  Fanny  C  Guilo,  Prinqpals, 
324  Commooweuth  Avenue,  Boston. 


rry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

IS  HantlnKton  ATenne,  Boston,  Mas*. 

Mrs.  ANNIE  HOSELEY  PERRY,  PrindpaL 

iss  Church's  School  for  Girls 

FnMTlr  Mlu  frutm  Vok  Ematu't  Sdwol 
sident  and   Day  Pupils,     Geaoal   and    Coll^e- 


401  Beacon  Street.  Boston, 


titoiy 
ass. 


tool  of  Domestic  Solenoe,  S2  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
rathe  Science  of  Home  and  Institutional  Manaffe- 
Dre^nakins.  Teachos,  Matrons,  Hoosekeep- 
A.  JOSEPHINE  FORfeHAND,  Principal. 


BUCoonesin 
,  isSewnicandl 
wperraan. 


[aaachutetb,  Franklin 

:an  Academy 

■mg  n«en  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  at- 
^re,  thorough  and  &dent  training  in  every  department 
broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit    XJberal 
urment  permits  liberal  terms,  f2S0  per  year. 
For  catalogue  and  information  address 
I  Arthur  W.  Peirce,  Litt.D.,  Principal. 

wrence  Academy 

■ited  s^iool  for  boys.    Fits  for  college  and  technical  schools. 
Noextns.    H.  H.  C  Bingham,  Pnndpal.  Gkoton. 

iVTEVL.  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

■tific  and  practical  tiaininc  in  all  processes  of  textile  manufac- 
•dudinc  all  commercial  fibres.  Uoropleie  co(irses  in  Cotton 
Bctiuinc,  Woolen  and  Worsted  ManufactuniiE.  DesirninK, 
Htiy  and  Dyeing,  and  Textile  KneineerinK.  Illustniled  cata- 
wddress    Chakuis  H.  Eambs,  S.B.,  Secretary,  Lowell,  Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mount  Ida  School  JrA. 

Six  miles  from  Bootpn. 

Advanced   courws  m  Frendi,  Geman,   History,  Literature, 

Music  for  advanced  students. 
Certificate  admits  to  Vassar  and  other  coUeres. 
Beautiful,  healthful  location.    Four  connected  btildinss.   Kew 

(iymnasium.    OuUipor  Sports. 
Reopens  Sept.  39.   Illustrated  Catalog. 

Gborgb  F.  Jbwxtt.  A.B.  (Harvard). 

74  Summit  Ave.  Ne^Vton,   MaSS. 


WHEATON  SEMINARY  ""^J^St' 

Norton.  Mass.  Healthfully  located  within  30  miles  of  Boston.  71st 
year  begins  Sept.  K.IWS.  Endowed.  Certificates  to  college.  Advanced 
coursa  f  or  hign  school  graduates  and  others.  Art  and  music.  Native 
French  and  Oennan.  New  brick  gymnasium,  with  resident  instruc- 
tor i  tennis,  basket-ball,  &ekUiockey,  golf.  For  catalogue  and  views 
address  the  President,  REV.  SAMUEL  V.  COLE,  A.M.,  D.D. 


"rpHE  ELMS,"  ROME,  DAT,  and  BII7SIC  SCBOOI. 

X  for  Girls.  English,  Music,  Special,  and  Colleg^Prepora. 
tory  Courses.  Certificate  admits  to  ysssar.  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Wellesley.       Miss  Poktes,  Prindpal.  SFUNCnsLO, 


WeUesley  School  '^dSL.^SI* 

Preparatory  school  of  hig^  order.    One  OVTINO  TEKM  each 
year  in  permanent  camp  building:  in  New  Hampshire  mountains.    A 

plan  of  unusual  and  proved  value.    "^ ' —       '' '~'' ' 

camp  and  school  address         "  ' 


i^lue.    For  circnuar  descriMiv 
Bdward  Aoffustlne  Bei 


ive  of  the 
inner. 


ROCK  RIDGE  SCHOOI« 

For  BoTB.    Location  high  and  dry.    Laboratories.    .Shop  for 
Mechamc  Arts.    Stronf  Uaclurs,   Eamui  btys,   A  new  gymna- 
sium with  swimming  pool.    Fits  for  CoIksSj  SaeoblK  School,  and 
gusiness.    Illustrated  pamphlet  sent  free.   Please  address 
>B.  O.  B.  WHITSTFrlnoliMd,  Wellesler  BUls.  Mass. 


Worcester  Academy  J^"  'S^'^^.  i3SS! 

Equipment  complete.  Eight  buildinfrs.  Speoal  laboratories.  In- 
firmary. Gymnasium.  New  Swimnung  Pool.  Noble  Recreation 
Hall.  Ample  Oval.  Cinder  Track.  Tzd  year.  Illustrated  cata- 
logue.        D.  W.  Abbxckombib,  LL.D.,  Pnn.,  Worcesier,  Haks. 


NEBRASKA 


BRO'WIiiEL.L   HALL 


Sewinff.    Exceptional  advantages  in  Music  and  Art. 
Miss  Macrae,  Principal,  Omaha.  Nebraska. 


Instniction  in  Cooking  and 


NEW    HAMPSHIRE 


jROCJOAND 
^i^ACADEMY 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  West  Lebanon, 

on  the  Connecticut  RUcr,  4  mflcs  from  Dutmouth 
ColIeKC. 

The  word  Rocklftod  Hands  for  itrcn^tli  In  charac- 
ter, mind  and  muscle.  We  place  a  premium  on  hard 
study.  The  srhoUnhfp  T«cords  of  our  boys  here  and 
•I  college  b  our  Just  pride.  Our  ball  teams  hare 
been  champions  for  three  years.  We  encounge every 
Icjritfmate  i^ame  and  sport. 

No  compromise  with  anything  tiiat  can  do  a  boy 
moral  or  physical  harm. 

We  are  enrlor»ed  by  Seth  Low,  Ex-OoM.  Prtscott 
and  Tuttle.  Ex.  U.  S.  Sen.  J.  W.  Pattcison,  Dr. 
C.  C.  Rounds,  and  others. 

Forjtvefrtt  books  addrtts 

Col.  Elmes  E.  Frbnch,  A.M.,  Suf*. 
Over  $10,000.00  ipeot  In  improvements  this  year. 


NEW   JERSEY 


Nsw  Jersey.  Bordentown. 

Bordentown  Military  Institute  ^^TlfTo 

ttaria  hey  rv  ^"physically,  mentally,  morally.    Courses  prepare 

for  college  or  business  life.    Catalogue  on  request. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Landon,  A.M.,  Prin. ;  Maj.  T.  D.  Laniwn.  Com'd*t. 
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NEW   JERSEY 


St.  Mary's  Hall 

For  Girls 
Burlington,  New  Jersey 

Ideal  Locatloa  betwMB  New  York  and  Phlladdptaia 

High  standard  of  scholarship 
Excellent  record  of  health 
Happy  home  life. 


NEWTON    ACADEMY 

KKWTOX.  X.  J.,  near  N.  T.     D.,  L.  &  W.  B.  R. 

A  select  boarding  school  for  boys.    New  buildingB ;  fine*  healthful 
location.    Moderate  rates.    Write  for  prospectus. 

PHILIP  S.  WlLisON.  A.M..  Prin. 


SAINT  GEORGE'S  SCHOOL 

RDTHRRFORD,  MEW  JKKSET 

A  home  bqarding  school  for  limited  number  of  srentlemen's  sons  ; 
situated  in  the  country  30  minutes  from  New  York.  Prospectus  on 
apc^cation.  U.  OUY  KAWI-INS,  Headnuuter. 


NEW    YORK    CITY 


THE    MISSES    ELY'S 

8CHOOX.   FOR  GIKLS 

BlTWClde  Drive,  Sffth  and  86th  StR.,  New  York  City 
Be-opens  October  third 


Union   Ttaeolos^cal   Seminary 

The  next  term  opens  Sepetmber  27th.  9  A.M.,  for  the  reception  of 
new  students.  The  Inauicuntion  of  Prolesmr  James  EyerettTrame, 
M.A.,  as  Edward  Robinson  Professor  of  Biblical  TheoloKy,  will 
occur  on  September  28th,  at  4:30  P.M.  Inau£uial  Address:  *  The 
Punxne  of  New  Testament  Theology," 

The  Seminary  offers  a  full  curriculuni  of  theologifal  study,  calcu- 
lated to  Drepore  students  for  all  forms  of  religious  activity.  It  is  also 
affiliated  with  Columbia  and  New  York  Univeiaities,  whose  graduate 


courses  are  open  without  charge  to  students  recommended  by  the 
Seminary.  For  information  and  catalogue  address  the  President,  Rev. 
Charlms  Cuthbbkt  Hall,  LL.D.,7ao  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


I  I      For  College  Mew      |  I 

SCHCCL 


<41  Ii«zliictoB  AT«naet  Tl*xr  Tork 
TEACHERS 
TRAINING 

For  Clrcnlar  of  Qcam»l  lafonnatioD,  AJdreaa 


Lj 


Twenty  Scholarships 


L_l 


718T  TEAR  Opens  Sept.  28, 
NQI.  Day  Classes,  sessions  1.30 
to  6  P.  if. 

EvenInK    Claasea,   8    to     10 
P.  M.     Degrees  LU  B.,  LL.  M. 
...-v^,^^.^..^  .^^^N..-^^     andJ.D.  Tuition.  Iioa 

Address  L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Sec.  Washington  Sq.,  N.  Y. 


New  York 
University 
L.aw  School 


MT.  SINAI  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

Thrce-years  course  leadiiur  to  diploma  of  the  School  and  N.  Y. 
Sule  certificate.  Twelve  ■lOO.OO  Scholarships  awarded 
annually  for  merit.  Term  includes  three  months  in  an  ob- 
stetrical  hospital.  General  instruction  given  in  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital, 
Fifth  and  .Madison  Aves.,  Wmh  and  lolsl  Sts.    Address 

Miss  A.  D.  Van  Kirk.  Supt.,  1  East  100th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Naw  YoKK,  New  York,  Broadway  and  12iiih  Street. 

The  Horace  Mann  Schools  clT^-lr^"^:;^ 

For  boys  and  grirl»—Kindcr(rarlcn,  Elcmcnury,  HiB:h.  75  teach- 
ers. Special  aiUMtum  to  coiUgt  prefiaraJum.  PupiU  admitted  as 
\-acaDcies  occur.    Address  Samubl  T.  Dutton,  Supt. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


NEW  YORK  \ 
LAW  SCBOOLf 

"Dwight  Method"  of  in 
years.  I£^  siandanls. 


I  nNaat 


U»B.  ia  Cwoyon.  LLK  r  1 
taukicae.  Gaouifkai  i« 


Kindergarten  Normal  Dcpartaa 
EUiIcal  Culture  Scbool 

Will  open  Sept.  27,  190S.     For  infonnatina  address  Mai  (.a  .{ 
T.  Havbn,  Principal,  Central  Park  WcMavlUdSL.  I  \    ' 


Naw  YoiK,  Pelham  Maaor. 

Mrs.  Hazen's  Suburban  School for( 

Combines  every  advantage  at  Oty  and  Covoi. 


167  West  57th  St..  opp.CarncKie  Hall.  NewYvki^. 

■me  ELUMAN  SOlOOL  ^  ^T*!  1 

Reopens  Oct.  2d.    For  circulars  address  Mn.  H.  K.  1 


VOCAI.  rNaTRUCTIOK.    Tonal  beauty  aad  fri_  ^ 
dorsed  by Patti, Calv<,  Oe  Resak^, and  other  cdehnssT^ 
Qratorio,coiicert,repertoire.  Pupils  successful  in  Ewescscaa 
For  appointment  address  Alice  Breen,  Can^ir  Hal.  N  !  t 


NEW    YORK 


Pakk  Hill,  Yokksks.  N.  Y. 

HIGHCLIFKE    HAL] 

A  BOARDING  AND  DAT  8CBOOI.  nW  «tf 
FOVNDED    BY  HISS  ANXK  BBa«3 
AT    718   FIFTH    ATK^  N.  I. 

City  branch  on  West  End  Avenue  for  stndcalt  '»9^ 

work,  music  and  art.    AildreB 
Mrs.  WINIFRED  EDGERTON    MERRILL.  P*^ 
HighdiCfe  Hall,  Park  HiH  Vocir-    ( 
School  reoptns  Octoitr  j. 


BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School5%«*Ji^TS-' 

Miss  Maky  R.  Hvdb,  Miss  Jakb  Bamwsiaa  Hraa.  f'^m 


Rye  Seminary  J^'pSS^jlTL-.. 

Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE.  The 


HEATHCOTE  HAIO.  _ 

The  Misses  Lockwood's  Collegiate  School  for  Gkit.   c 
opportunities  in  literature,  ' 


Hiss  C.  E.  MASON'S  SUBUKBAIN  SCKMH  tmi 

THB  c*r 


The  BalUol   Sctao«»l    <^U 

College  preparatory  and  gcneial  courses. 

Eomi  Roocwsu.  Bau.  A-a 


OHIO 


Ohio  Military  Instlti^ 

11  CoUece  BUI.  ClnclBBatl.  O.    Ida!  p^'i-  ' 
and  home,    Improvonciil  in  jrignr  and  nisiiliwia  ^s»    ' 
Illustrated  catalogue  I,     O.  K.  Pemr  iNsvml  ftaa*-  * 
master.    Rev.  Jolin  H.  Ely.  A.!!..  »—»■». 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Misses  Shipley's  ScM 

PRBPARATORV  TO  B8YN   MAWR  O      "' 
(Pact!  main  tntrann  it  Bryn  itawr  i 

Diploma  In  ooUcgenreparstory   and   s 
house  added  ■0»-'aS.  fourth  house  XB-V& 
ing,  by  Mr.  S.  K.  Khig,  M.A.,  taniaa. 

For  Blustrated  circiilar,  addrea 

Tiia  Sacarrar*.  %m  <u.  I 

Digitized  by  ^OOQIC 
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«INSYLVANIA 


It  Hill  Academy 

'iMahlckoii  Hdthts 
ttettaat  Hin,  Pa. 

F  sdxx>l  for  bojn.  30  minutes 
1  ijtteet  Station,  Philadelpliia. 
.  Patterson,  Head-master. 


Z^l«.<-k<->f    Foanded  18(8.    Reonan 
^CtlOOl    W*  br  m™.  J.  F.  kii 

CoUece  Prepaiatora.  Bo 


or  Girb.    Opens  September  X.   BelTfde- 
:helten  Avenue,  Germantown. 


SCHOOL 


A  Soh<M>l  in  the 


tras.     Orculara 
lication. 


Country  for  bon 

.$1,000 


elopment.  Qnly  six  boys  taken.  Tperm 
and  rcie 


uerences  Iroro  i 


lillfl1*V  Co-educational.  AVw  BMiidittgSt 
**■**■*  J  •  Dewfcymnastum,  carnpua,  athletic 
Hon^r  mtn  in  30  opUeges.  Mtis*c  Mui  KU^ 
&1.  No  prol^ty,  liquor,  tobacco  or  hazing. 
of  achoUruups.  Catalogue  free. 
iHBEL,  A.M.,  Prin.,  BoiC,  Peonabcrg.  Pa. 


KE'S    SCHOOL, 

(14  Miles  from  Philadelphia) 

aful  in  preparing  bon  for  college  or  for  buai- 
'ual  instruction.    BuUdincs  all  new.    30  acres 
Bium.  with  swinuning  pool 
\Ki  STBOUT.  A.BI..  Headmaater 


DDE    ISLAND 


i,R.I., 


The  UtUe  School  on  the  Hill. 
— oarding  and  day  school  for  a  limited 
ennediatr  and  college  preparatory  courses, 
»me  life  and  personal  supervision.  Mrs.  Wili^ 
troness ;  Miss  Maudb  E.  Almy,  Principal. 


VERMONT 


;bury  College 

.EBURY,  VERMONT 

Graduated  Its  Brst  class  1803. 

:ia1  aid  to  those  who  deserve  it 
es  seem  hand  picked,"  said  a  shrewd  and 


VIRGINIA 


MILITARY   INSTITUTE 

;  PSIPAXATOBT  SCHOOL  FOX  BOTS 

ufally  mild  climate  <A  Virginia.  With  ample 
id  gymnasium  and  Judicious  military  drills,  the 
>ken.  The  school  is  incorporated,  and  a  U.  S. 
ed,    A  sufficiently  large  corps  of  experienced 

tt  Iin>IVU>DAX  INSTRUCTION 

ittractive  and  fireproof.     Extensive  improve- 
Altogether  an  admirable  place  for  your  boy. 
.   Students  from  23  States.    Address 
614.  DauTUle.  Vlivinla 


MER    SCHOOLS 


CHOOL  of  TUTORING  for  YALE 

by  experts.    Write  for  booklet. 
119  Wan  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


iraphy  &  R.R.  Accounting 

nth  salaiy  aisared  our  graduates  under  bond, 
ilyonjianapaeiaoa.  Largest  nslem  of  tel» 
nia.  Endofsedbv  all  nilway  officials.  Oper- 
demsnd.    Ladies  also  admitted.    Write  for 

►chool  of  Tdegrapliy 

lo,  N.  Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga..  La  Cnieae,  Wis.,  Tex- 
sna,  Tex.,  San  Francisco,  cue 


Dodd,  Mead  6c  Company, 
publishers  of  The  New 
International  Encyclopaedia, 
the  most  useful  and  practical 
encyclopaedia  in  English, 
invite  correspondence  with 
energetic,  educated  men 
capable  of  presenting  this 
work  to  business  and  pro- 
fessional men. 

Previous  experience  not  necessary.  We  train 
and  fit  each  man  for  the  work  assigned  him. 

The  New  International  Encyclopaedia  is 
new,  is  well  and  favorably  known.  Solicitors 
receive  material  help  from  the  extensive  ad- 
vertising of  the  encyclopaedia  during  the  past 
two  years  in  such  magazines  as  Harper's, 
Century,  Scribner's,  McGure's,  Munsey's, 
Everybody's,  Atlantic  Monthly,  World's  Work, 
Outlook,  Review  of  Reviews,  Booklovers, 
Literary  Digest,  Public  Opinion,  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  Delineator,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Country  Life  in  America,  and  many  others,  as 
well  as  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Washington, 
Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta,  San  Antonio, 
Portland,  and  other  cities. 

If  interested,  fill  out  and  mail  ns  thb 
application  blank. 

a.1. 
Name 

Address 

Present  occupation 

Education 

Married  or  single 

Present  average  yearly  earnings 

Reason  for  desiring  a  change 

Territory  preferred 

References 

Address  DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 
37»  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York     378  Wabash  Ave..  Cbica«> 
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Abounding  Life 

The  healthful  life;  the  Battle  Creek  iii 

A  NEW  BOOK 

ABSOLUTELY    FREE 


BY  THE  TIME  this  pablication  reaches  its  readers  the  first  sheets  of  a  new  book  on  HMltkh:!.'^ 
will  be  off  the  press.   This  book  costs  thousands  of  dollars  to  compile.    It  is  tbe  result  of  tlun?  "^ 
of  experiment,  analysis,  research.       Tbe  ideas  of  the  leading  dieteticians  of  tne  world  in  kzz 
ized  in  it.       It  would  be  hard  to  compute  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  it  veili  bt  aoW  b 
out  charge  to  any  reader  who  asks  for  it 

VTe  hope  to  send  a  copy  into  every  home  in  America.  It  onght  to  be  read  by  erery  man  who  dcsi 
have  physical  strength,  to  do  his  full  share  in  the  world's  work.  Every  woman  who  wubes  to  pel 
her  whole  duty  to  herself  and  family,  should  not  only  read  it,  but  carefully,  thoughtfully  Madf  a- 

There  is  nothing  pedantic  in  the  book — no  ezploitaWon  of  fads  or  fancies — ^jnst  plain  straigfat4ar«d< 
and  practical  truths.  It  tells  of  a  rational  life  you  can  live  in  your  own  home,  whereby  yoa  at  a« 
abounding,  abiding  health.  It  tells  the  cause  of  sickness  and  weakness.  It  shows  tbe  pe:  i 
diet  plays  in  making  or  marring  careers. 

Every  word  yon  can  understand.  And  back  of  every  word  is  authority.  For  this  book  is  a  lunlfrnid  I 
mary  of  the  wonderful  achievements  in  restoring  and  preserving  health  during  thirty  yean  d  ja 
study  at  Battle  Creek. 


And,  remember,  this  book  is  not  to  exploit  the  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium.      The  message  b  a 
homt — for  everyday  life.    You  can  follow  its  teachings  without  interference  with  business  or 


There  is  absolutely  no  charge— no  obligations  on  your  part  if  you  ask  for  the  book — now,  or  is  tkr  i* 
So  write  today — now.  Only  those  who  act  will  know  the  value  of  this  opportimity.  If  «e  oonid .  '< 
clear  conception  of  its  purpose  you  would  need  no  urging.  Let  the  book  speak  for  ilasii.  )M 
this  publication  and  send  your  request  either  by  letter  or  postal  card  addressed  to  the 

BATTLE  CREEK  SANITARIUM  CO^  Ltd. 

Department  D.  22,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 
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The  Best 

TONIC 


When  you  are  all  tired  out,  feel  weak, 
sleep  does  not  rest  and  the  digestion 
and  appetite  are  poor,  there  is  no  rem- 
edy so  effective  as  Horsford's  Add 
Phosphate.  It  is  a  nerve  food  and 
a  tonic  that  nourishes  and  strengthens 
the  entire  system.     Insist  on  having 

Horsford's 

Acid 

Phosphate 

Ifyour  druggist  can't  supply  you  we  will  Kod  nnall 

bottle,  prepaid,  va  receipt  of  25  cents* 

Rninford  Chemical  Worka,   ProrldentM,  B.  I. 


Williams' 
Siiavin^Stick 

Stands  for  perfection 
in   Shaving   Soap. 

Williams' 
[."Jersey  Cream" 

"  TOILET    SOAP 

as  perfect  for  the  toilet  as  Williams'  Shaving 
Soaps  are  forsliavingand  has thesamecreamy, 
soothing,  refreshing  qualities  that  have  made 
Williams'  Shaving  Soaps  so  famous. 


WI  LLI  AMS* 

Swiss  Violet  Toilet  Water 

Exquisitely  delicate  and  refrctbing. 

Violet  Talcum  Powder 

Possesses   uneaiialcd    S'joth  iiiR,     healing    and    anti-»epiic 
properties.     The  highest  medical    authorities  indon«  it. 

Sotd  hf  druK fists  evtrywher* 

THE  J.    B.    WILLIAMS    CO.,    GtAsroKtusY,  Comm. 


Established  1 254.   Assets  i^^SIMIMt 
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INETEENTH 
WARD 


But  S7th  StTMt. 


New  York. 

pays  in  the  Interest  Departnat 
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%  Compound  htercsL 


Where  Are  You  Keeping  Yi 

Only  28%  of  Americans  1i\'c  in  la 
savings  banks. ,  Most  of  the  retnai— 

laid  by.  hidden  in  their  houses.     Is  i __ 

firepn>of  safes,  and  these  arc  not  barclar^fMl^  i 
ful  burglar  could  probably  open  r ' — ■"" 


SendfbrPi 

Banking  By 

Warner  fl.  Vm  N«rta." 

PresklenL 


The  Famous  "Loop!' 


The  "Loop"  which  forms  the  faadi  ef  V- 
lU-alth  Underwear  is  unigue  in  health  | 
is  the  only  method  by  which  ueifol  wi 
comfort  can  be  combined.    It  fonns  tibc  I 
for  the  "  fleece  of  comfort "  which  hu  mA 

WRIGHT'S 

Health  Underwear 

famous.  Ask  to  Me  these  nrnacoti  it  m' 
^^he^e  underclothinfc  is  sold.  Tbe  itanal*  ~ 
these  garments  bring  tfaem  within  the  n»A  o 

trm  Bcek  o«  dnHta^  tat  kamJA  «M 
frt«  to  SBV  .ddna.  C^Mita.  Miar 
TdiaMe  kntadc  i^iIiim  E>^ 
pUtlDS  the  fuBoa.  "lo^.'*    A4*.« 

WRIGHTH  HKALTB  OKOKBWXAS 

73  Fninklln   sir.-.  I.   >>•    V.ri 
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1600 

Vears  Ago 


is  as  far  back  as  history  traces  the  use  of 
wheat  for  food — 

And  in  all  this  time  nothing  has  been 
found  that  so  fully  and  satisfactorily  sup- 
plies the  physical  wants  of  man — 

And  in  all  this  time  no  other  article  of 
food  has  so  perfectly  developed  in  exact 
proportion  the  life-giving  elements  of 
wheat  as  the  soda  cracker — 

And  in  all  this  time  no  soda  cracker 
has  ever  been  made  so  carefully,  so  accu- 
rately, so  uniformly  good  as 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANV 


&^^ 
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Purity  Correspondence  Burcai 

Young  people  battling  with  selfhood  and  temptation,  or 
contemplating  marriage;  parents  and  teachers  contemiisj 
with  impurity  among  children  or  with  other  problems  of  per- 
sonal purity,  should  write  the  Purity  Correspondence  Buresn. 

Enclose  money  order  for  two  dollars  to  cover  corre^xiKi 
ence  and  instructions,  including  the  following  named  peisaoa. 
purity  books : 

For  men  only :  "  A  Woman's  Love  and  Virtiw  " 

For  women  only:  "  A  Reading  Course  on  Avoided  Subjects' 

For  married  men  and  women :  "  Marital  Puxtty,  A  Pm 
FOR  Purity  in  the  Marriage  Relation  " 

Of  this  book  the  Rev.  Joseph  Flint,  President  Amencs 
Purity  League,  writes : 

"It  is  thorou|;hly  scientific  in  every  statement^  while  seosite 

and  persuasive  m  diction.    Thousands  of  otherwise  good  peopit 

WHITE  CROSS  BEADQDAITCKS     *ouId  gready  profit  by  its  perusal." 

38  New  York  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  R.  T.  All  communications  confidentiaL 


Money  Saved 

aod  Earning 


3 


EvciT  day  your  nvliigs  ue  in  our  pnp  VBAB 
care— no  matta'  when  received  or  •^*'"»  ■»—»"» 
when  withdnwn— they  bear  eaminffi  at  the  rate  of 

5  Per  Cent.  Per  Year 

and  your  money  is  always  subject  to  your  control  if  re- 
quired  tor  other  purposes. 

The  '•  Certificatt  Plan  "  devised,  simplified,  and  per- 
fected as  a  result  of  wide  experience  by  the 

INDUSTRIAL  SAVINGS  and  LOAN  CO. 

enabla  lu  to  do  business  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Our  clients  uiclude  many  prominent  cimTmen*  pro- 
fcasiooal  and  business  men — some,  douotJcss,  in  your 
locality— to  whom  we  are  privilecnl  to  refer  you.  They 
heartily  endorse  our  methods. 

EMtabllalied  la  veara 

tihe  businos  qf  this  Company  has  steadily  proKresaed. 
Durinc  thu  tune  we  have  never  paid  less  than  5%  per 
annum  on  savmxa  entrusted  to  our  are,  distribunnK  to 
holders  of  our  certificates  profits  amounting  to   nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  while  znatoially  adding 
to  our  surplus. 
Our  busmess  conducted  under 
MEW  YORK  BANKOM  DEPARTMBNT  SUPQtVBION 
by  whom  it  is  examined  ach  year. 

Let  us  show  you  how  we  can 
handle  your  savings  accounts  to 
better  advantage  than  most  other 
banking  institutijMu. 


•     •     •  ti,7n,iN 

Snylu  u4  PrrfHa     ■      SliMN 

nfDDSTRIAL  SAVINGS 

and  LOAN  CO. 

It  Tlaci  MIAif.  tnutwv 
New  YwtCltr 


NETnr   SONGS   iM 

.Juno  peopi,e'S  bonor  of  praise 

so  cents  per  copy,  by  mail ;  •Sft.OO  per  hundred, 
THE   BIOLOW  ft   MAIN    tO.-ChlcaKO-New  Tork. 


'YOVS' 


Remington  Typewriter 

Mr  Broadwajr,  M«w  Tcck. 


BP.WELLS^Pm.     A. E  HCXEY. ¥.,«».     S.W«WBiS.iaa 

Wells  &  Dickey  Co. 

Bankers 

BSTABUSHBD  1878  ajSus*^!!* 

Minneapolis,  Minn.      _ 

HIGH-GRADE  T 

FARM    MORTGAGES 

Municipal  and  Corporatloo 

BONDS 

Full  details  and  references  furnished  on 


After  30  Years. 

Send   for   our    Ncw  MCSSagC  I'scucJ    afler   99  ff^n. 

Our  splendkl  ■yntem  baa  developed  out  of  ikaa  v^rt  ^ 
pehence.  Our  first  morle>|eB  upon  boise*  in  E«sfl«vm  K^HB 
will  net  you  six  per  cent  aod  iher«  U  no  beci^  aaap* 

(»a  earth.      Reiponsibie  ageats  wanted. 
Write  to-day  for  the  New  Meaaaita. 

PERKINS  a  conPANY,      Lmwnttc^  Mmm^ 


FIRST  MORTGAGE  b%  IX)A>^ 

IN    THK   IRRKJATKn   WK.ST.  free  o/  ^ 

expt'iist;  to  the  investor.      Keiercnccs  and  mforxmBOM  i 
"     "         lCo^D« 


The  Van  Klei^ck-Bacon  Inveiitinent^ 


,  Dcwer. 


LEPAGE'S  MUCIU6E 


jio  (ninuniTiK  to  cloc  nrrk  of 

•e<liment— inil  not  spotl  dot  ..« 

nnen  paper*.    FullSoa.  OoUl* 

•-    or  8.-ni  hy  uiait  for  lOe. 

piDia,  pinu  and  giuuaa. 


i-3to 


if  Page's  Photo  Pajf, 

30S.  vxv  reUkla6<:i. :  by  nnll.  Mr. 


loz.bDttleortobei.tc>*',;  hyuMfl 

BCSSU  CIIUT  CO„    Its    Ku«i    It*..   SUxmSx.^  ' 
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The  Outlook 


[  THE  DEMON 

Tussle  vlth  Coffee 


\g  fairly  demoniacal  in  the  way  coffee 
i  fiendish  malice  on  those  who  use  it. 
n  Calif,  says : 

I,  both  lovers  of  coffee,  suffered  for  some 
oying  form  of  nervousness,  accompanied 
daches.  In  my  own  case  there  was  event- 
e  sort  of  affection  of  the  nerves  leading 
:  head. 

hold  my  head  up  straight,  the  tension  of 
to  one  side,  causing  me  the  moSk  intense 
ilief  from  medicine,  and  were  puzzled  as 
rouble,  till  a  friend  suggested  that  possi- 
rank  had  something  to  do  with  It,  and 
it  and  try  Postum  Coffee, 
advice,  and  from  the  day  that  we  began 
}th  began  to  improve,  and  in  a  very  short 
e  entirely  relieved.  The  nerves  became 
he  headaches  ceased,  the  muscles  in  the 
ilaxed,  my  head  straightened  up  and  the 
had  so  punished  me  while  I  used  the  old 
led. 

sumed  the  use  of  the  old  coffee,  but  relbh 
ly  as  well  as  we  did  the  former  beverage. 
d  to  find  that  we  can  give  it  freely  to  our 
hing  we  never  dared  to  do  with  the  old 
ame  given  by  Postum  Co.,  Battle  Creek, 

intains  absolutely  no  drugs  of  any  kind, 
X  drinker  from  the  old  drug  poison. 


"Beconringly  Dressed'' 

IF  you  can  say  that  of  yourself,  you 
can  say  all  that  need  be  said  of  any 
woman's  apparel. 

t  That  is  the  reason  we  are  so  insistent  in  our 
claims  that  we  can  satisfy  all  your  dressmaking 
needs,  for  we  can  dress  you  becomingly. 
if  We  tailor  your  garments  to  fit  you,  and  mould 
them  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  good  points  in 
your  figure.  We  offer  you  stylish  materials,  cut  in 
the  latest  fashions  adopted  by  artistic  dressers  of 
New  York. 

^  We  keep  nothing  ready-made  but  make  every 
garment  to  order. 

FaU  Suits  ^6  to  ^25 

Style  Book  a»d  Samples  Sent  Free 

You  have  your  choice  of  over  1 50  styles  and  over  400  ma- 
terials. Personal  attention  is  given  to  every  detail  of  your 
particular  order,  from  the 
start  to  the  finish,  and  | 
your  personal  needs  and 
tastes  are  kept  in  mind 
throughout  every  process 
of  the  cutting,  trimming, 
and  making. 

All  this  at  lower  prices 
than  are  asked  for  llllit- 
ting  ready-mades. 

,  Wc  nwrantee  to  fit 
you;  If  wc  tall  to  do 
■o  wc  promptly  refund 
your  money. 

Onr  Style  Book  shows 
yoa  tbe  tashloiu  now 
popular  in  New  York, 
and  ezplaliu  how  we 
can  fit  yoa  by  mall.  It 
lllnstratM: 

Visiting  Costumes, 
$6.00  to  $20 

Tailor-Made  Suits, 
$7.50  to  $25 

Separate  Skirts, 
$3^  to  $12 

Rain  Coats, 
$9.75  to  $20 

Jackets  and  Coats, 
$5.75  to  $25 

We  prcray  txfim  ckn^es  to 
uypvtaltkcU.S. 

H/a  Can /I  Th«*aa  hy  return  mail  to  any  part  of  the 
WC  OCUU  FICC  United  States  our  new  Fall  and 
Winter  Style  Book,  showing  the  latest  New  York  Fashions, 
a  large  assortment  of  SamDiea  of  the  Newest  MaterlaU, 

and  simple  directions  for  taking  measurements  correctly. 

Kindly  state  whether  you  wish  samples  for  a  suit,  skirt, 
cloak  or  rain  coat,  and  about  the  colors  you  desire,  and  we  will 
send  a  full  line  of  exactly  what  you  wish. 

NATIONAL  CLOAK  &  SUIT  CO. 

119  and  121  West  23d  St,  New  York 


Mai/  Orders 
Only 


No  Agents 
or  Branches 


Established 
17  Years 


^m 
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"  Pillar'd  around  by  everlasting  hills. 
Robed  in  the  drapery  of  descending 
floods." 

Kiacara  Fall* 
One  of  the  natural  wonders  o{ 
the  world.    A  charming  place  at 
any  season  of  the  year,  reached 
from  every  direction  by  the 

■  New  York  Central  Lines 

A  visit  to  the  Falls  is  an  object 
lesson  in  Geography;  an  exhibi- 
tion of  landscapes  that  no  painter 
can  equal,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 
latest  developments  of  the  indus- 
trial world. 

A  copy  of  Four-Track  Series  No.  9, 
**  Two  Days  at  Niagara  Falls,"  will  be. 
sent  free,  upon  receipt  of  a  two-cent 
stamp,  by  George  H.  Daniels,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York. 


TRAVEL 


Around  ""World 

Thlrtjr-Fourth  Annual   Series  of 

Select  Parties,  each  limited  to  12  membeis, 
UoLVt  San  Francisco  on  September  27,  Oc- 
tober 12,  21,  1905,  for  six  months'  leisurely 
travel,  indudins  Hawaii,  Japan, China, 
the  Straits  Settlements,  Cerloit, 
Barmah,  Inilia,  EKTPt,  etc.  High 
class  anangrements  throughout.  Illustrated 
descriptive  programmes  from 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

sei  and  118S  Broadway 
640  Madison  Ave.,  New  Tork 

Boston, Philadelphia.Chlcago,  San  Fiandsco. 

etc. .  and  123  Offices  Abroad 

Established  1841 


Leyland  Line 

Immense  new  steamers.    Discount  of  10% 
allowed  on  return  portion. 

From  Boston  t»  Iilverpool 

Devoni^  .   Aug.  30  I  Bohemian  .   Sept.  13 

Canadian    .    Sept.   6 1  Cestrian      .    Sept.  20 

First.cla8s  rate,  170  eastbound. 

COMPANY'S    OFFICE 

India  BulIdlnK,  84  State  St..  Boston 


BIlMtPP  SaiWrom  New  York 
CimUlE  or    Boston   to   the 
Mediterranean  by  the 
WHITE  STAR  UNE 

Gibraltar,  Algiers.  Alex- 
andria. Naples.  Genoa. 
Republic  1S.378  Tons. 
•  Cretic^        13,507  Tom, 
Canopic.     12.0-7?  Tons, 
Romanic.    ll.Wt  Tons. 
Fordttcriptivt  matttr 
and  lailtMgt  addrttt 
WIIITR    STAR   LINE 
9  B'way.  N,  Y.,  or  84  State  St..  Boctoa 


A   Year    In    Europe 

Leisurely  travel  in  France.  Holland,  (.ler- 
many,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  Winter  so- 
journ at  Florencj  in  tnmfnrMbly  apix'inted 
Amt-rir.xn  home.  (  )pp()rtiinity  to  pursue 
fttudy  of  iirt  and  Unffuafcs.    S.tfM,  Ontluok. 


TRAVEL 


ORIENTAL  TOITRS 

To  EGYPT  and  PALESTINE 

A  series  of  tours  from  a  short  trip  of  two 
months  at  |610  to  a  trip  of  five  months  at 
U,4S0.  Anangcd  and  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  W, 
Dunning, 

Aronnd  the  World  Tour.  saiUng 
Sept.  27,  1905.     Itineraries  ready, 

H,  W.  DUNNJNG  &  CO, 
14  Beacon  St.  Boston.  Mass. 


RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

TOURS  &  TICKETS 

25   UNION   SQUARE.    N.   Y. 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 


AUSTRIA 


Earopean  Summer  Besort 

INNSBRUCK   aVs^^Va 

1,900  feet  above  the  sea,  with  dry.  bndns 
climate.    Center  for  Excursions. 

HOTEL,   TIROL 

Best    references, 
lica- 

rop. 


Modem  conveniences!  oesc  leieren 
Illustrative  pamphlets  sent  sratis  on  appl 
tion.  CARL  LAND3EE.  Pro 


fraI^ce; 


Hotel  Dysart  S^K^^ffi: 

Prance.    Steam  heat,  elevator,  and  electric 
liKht.    Miss  ROSTAND  and  Mrs.  H.  LEE. 


Mile.   Broom  ^-.^^--.g'^^fe 

insion  for  permanent  aud  transient  guests, 
ilodetate  rates.    American  rcferoices. 


I. 


CAlNfADA 


THE  OWEN 


With  perfect  immunity  from  Bay  Verek-, 
no  resort  On  the  Atlantic  Coast  has  so  mans 

¥iSS'??a'.o  ?i5  a*lTk'"J?aJr**»^H«bor  Vie-  Sutthn*' 

J.  J.  ALEXANDER,  Eastpon.,M5, 


THE    PINES 

DIGBV,  M.  8. 

Situated  in  the  pine  woods  and-overlookint: 
Digbv  Basin.  Amusements:  baating.  deep 
sea-. fishing,  billiarvls,  bowling,  orchestra, 
dancing,  tennis,  driving.  Hot  or  cold  i^t 
Sea  Water  Baths  in  the  Hotel, 

H.  B.  CHURCHILL.  Propr. 


CONNECTICUT 


"TERGEMERE^ 

Nervous  and  druff  cases.  Quiet,  exclusi\*e. 
Special  care,  W.  J.  Wbllincton.  M.D., 
K.  W.  HoLMBS,  M.U., Green's  Farms, Conn. 


Crest  View  Sanatorium 

Qreen  wloh,Ct«— First-cUs»)ft  all  respectai 
home  comtoru.      H.  M.  HitcjUCOck.  M4.>. 


THE   NEW 

WONONSCO  HOUSE 

Lakevllle,  Conn. 

TOE  OATEWAY  TO  THE  BEBKSHIRe  HnXS 

Special  terms  for  Sept.  and  Oct. 

E.  I..  PEA  BODY,  Prop. 


HAWKHURST    HOTEL 

LITCHFIKLD,  CONN.  Altitude  1,200 
ft. :  spnni;  water,  no  malaria  or  mosquitoes ; 
gulf,  tennis,  music,  trout  aud  bus  nshinv, 
pleavint  Hri\*e».ind  walks.  Hookleton  appR- 
cation.  New  York  Office,  tlarle  Uuildinf, 
&t:Ast21dSt,      Frru'k  " 


k.  Pas 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Wayside  IfH 

IXW  MXLPORB*  litckfidl  (».:■ 
Open  all  rear.^    Easy  of  ■ooiL^V* 


DR.    GIVENS'    SAIOTiK] 

For  the  UeatmcBt  of  NerroaiMdBS'l 
tal  Diseases,  with  a  separate  Ii^vrv  I 
Drug  and  AlcohaKc  natieia  Sos.  j 
tiated  circular.  Advcas 
AMOS  J.  GI  VEM&.  U  J>, 


MAINE 


THE  HOLLY  INN  uil 
RUTHERFORD  HOO 

will  femain  open  uiti]  Oct.  L  IVvt  H 
a  quietsTcstfut  place  by  tbc  tea  £s^.  1 
tembcr,  apply  to  A.  T.  THORP.  <.'-A 
Cove,  Maine.    Rates,  ftattu  SIT  ^^^ 


Mountain  View  Hod 

CAMDKX, 

High  devatloa.    Scasho 

pure   water;    pcsiect    aaasaan.  Md 
fivery.  F.  O.  M  .UtlSi.^ 


The  Lookai 

(OH  ISRAEL'S  HEAK  j 

Unsurpassed  view  of  ocean  aad  ~''  I 
Beach,  cliffs,  and  pine  «oo^  \ 
f  lU  to  »15  sreeklir.  BaoUel<an»a4 
Geo.  H.  LjTTLEFiELit.  U^x..:  I 


massachuset: 


Cod  i.jriit^'^sss.firs 


A    rcjttful   sejuddc 
bcmtilul  Voieyart  1^- 

ienctrt   and    up-to-cbte  „^ ^  ^ 

Tbc  treatment  o<  Nc«ntfliMM>*^^ 

Reduced  rates  for  this  tm^m^wp^ 

tlu  (AmjlicK  of  pToffeiBwaali    ChH^ 

LAIKA  V.  (JLVriN  lUODKJ 


UorTU   HHOKE.- 

O  tii«w.  OpeniuMilN* 
shore  And  couotfy cmwbii 
heated  ;  accommodates  H 
nccteil ;  near  station :  42 

Addrcs-s  ltox9l.Sc; 


NEW  hampsh::^ 


Tie  Jackson  FiBs  U 

Rednced  rates  for  iite  icjm     - 
booklet    TaicKrr  Bsi  V.  Jj*i»- 


The  Waipole  !■ 

W  V  I.  roi  E.  X.  • 


Cbcvlir 

Mn.  .\: 


NEW  J  ERSE' 


PINE  BLUFF  N 

Asm  co»TA«a» 
ponrr  piXASAirr. » - 

Open  an  Ikr  T^ 

•kiedal  firicn  f  <»  iaO  ^mm  >•  ' 
cation.  Golf.teaniv^DcZM,  .  - 
hontecomlens.  WAI.TEK  r  • 
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f ERSEY 


XEATH^FTHE 
GS   HEALTH 


—   I;'    'Ml 


[   HALL 

City,  N.  J. 

w  in  every  detail. 
>f  Baths,  including 
ol.  For  Booklet 
rOUNG.  Gen'l  Hgr. 


nti       North  Asbury 
•'"  Park.  N.J. 

I.    Select  and  homelike. 

I  o  malaria;  no  mosquitoes. 

B.  BIGGS  SMITH. 


'RCMONT 

iIRT,  N.  J. 

nly  on  the  beach.  Every 
ew.  Over  700  ft.  of  broad 
LSON  WOODWARD. 


MEXICO 


1.  NEW  MEXICO. 
.hlllM  of  the  Rockies. 

moucrn  appointments  in 
tent.  Delightful  summer 
:e.  Pure  air  and  water, 
led.  Every  requisite  to 
e  and  enjoyable  for  thoM 
ompetent  treatment.  Ad- 
MA  RANCH  RESORT 
w  Mexico. 


V    YORK 


►NDACKS 

ottage,  a  camp,  a  building 
»,  near  Paul  Smith's,  Sara- 
e  Placid,  apply  to  the  Real 
iranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
,L1AM  K.  ROBERT.S. 


rium  B»"5}<»n  8p». 

ilodem  eguipments,  6  miles 
A.  1.  THAYER.  M.D. 


NEW   YORK 


BRIARCLIFF  MANOR 
NEW  YORK 

Briarcliff  Lodge 

'Phone  I 

NOW   OPEN 

Briarcliff  Realty  information  at 
Home  Office,  Briarcliff  Manor,  or 
at  New  York  Store,  Windsor 
Arcade,  Fifth  Ave.  and  46th  St., 
by  appointment. 

David  B.  Plumer,  Gen'l  Mgr. 
Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 


The  Genesee  Valley 

is  deliffbtful  duriiu:  the  late   Summer  and 
Autumn.    Why  not  try  AVON  8PRINGS 

this  year?    For  booklet  address 

IRVINU  C.  ALLEN,  Avon,  N.  Y. 


THF  niTT  FnXTT  franklin, 

inCUUL^UUi  Delaware  Co..  N.  y. 
Modem,  restful, 'healthful,  beautiful.  No  hay 
fever.  August  full;  September  dates  now  open. 


.— "  INTERPINES  "-^ 

An  ideal  Sanatorium  located  in 
the  heart  of  beautiful  Orange  County. 
The  home  life  is  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
nounced feature.  Nervous  diseases  a 
specialty.  A  separate  department  for  mild 
mental  cases.  First  class  in  every  respect. 
15  years'  experience.  "  There  is  no  place 
like  home  "—except  at  '*  Interpines. 
Addr«>Bi  Dr.  P.  W.  Srwnrd,  Sr. 

l>r.  K    ^V.  Reward,  Jr.    GoKhcB,  N.Y. 


Hinricane  Lodde 

IN  THE  ADlRONDACKf^ 

A  quiet,  homelike,  well-appointed  house; 

altitude  1.760  feet,  <J00  feet  above  and  over- 

lookinethe  Keene  Valley.    Special  terms  are 

offered  for  September,    write  for  booklet. 

G.  H.  STEVENS.  Manager. 

Hurricane,  fl&sex  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Qlen  Brook  Farm,  Mountainville.  N.Y. 
^^  Autumn  among:  the  mountains.  Everything 
produced  on  farm.  Meet  Powell  at  Comwalf. 
Hebrew  patronage  not  solicited.  R.  G.  Doxey. 


NEW   YORK 


The  Gleason 

Health  Resort 

ELNIRA.  NEW  YORK 

Elevator.  Steam  heat.  Electric  bells.  Sun 
parlor.  All  forms  of  baths.  Electricity  and 
massage.  Bicycling.  Golf.  Driving.  Dr. 
JOHN  C.  FI8HER,  resident  physician. 
Write  for  booklet  to  Edward  B.  QleUM,  Pra,, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pocono  Inn  SSeflTn^SSe?.'^! 

Friends.  1,8(10  feet  above  sea  level,  in  midist  of 
the  finest  scenery  in  the  Pocono  Mountains. 
For  table, water, social  advantaffes,and  health- 
ful recreation,  the  appointments  are  unsur^ 
passed.  Beinf  heated tnroushout  with  steam, 
Pocono  Inn  offers  particular  advantages  for 
the  Autumn.  Send  for  Booklet.  M.ETWisUr, 
Manaser,  Pocono  Manor  P.  O.,  Penna. 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 

The  nearest,  largest,  best  of  the  Wemers- 
ville  Resorts  ;  has  its  own  post-office. 
Walters  Park.  Pa.     Booklet. 


RHODE    ISLAND 


HOPEWORTH 

SANITARIUM 

Bristol,   R.  I. 

ESTABLISHED  1883 

On  ■hora  of   Narraganaott    Bay 

NO   INSANE 

W.  C.  CANFIELD,  M.D. 


NEWPORT,  R.  1. 

The  Robinson  and  Margaret 

Catherine  St. 
Private  baths,  home  comforts,  etc.     And 

The  Sea  View  Cottages 

on  the  cliffs,  three  minutes*  walk  from  electric 
cars  and  beach.     Modem;  fully  furnished. 
Rents  reasonable.    Catering  if  desired. 
All  nuimiKed  by  MADAME  ROBINSON 


I^o^a^bS?  NEWPORT,  R.  I. 

With  very  pleasant  rooms,  etc 
Lanchurst,  11  Mann  Ave.,  Newport,  R.  I.  ' 


During  the  year  there  appear  in 

THE    OUTLOOK 

more  announcements  of 


Country  Property 

Slimmer  Cottages 
and  Real  Estate 

than  in  any  other  medium  of  National  circulation. 

live  property  you  are  desirous  of  selling,  write  us  to-day  for  full  information, 
which  will  be  gladly  sent. 

DUTLOOK   ADVERTISING    DEFT.,    287   Fourth  Avenue,   New  York  City 


Digitized  by  ^OOQIC 


THE       OUTLOOK      W  A  NT       D  E  P  A  R  T  M  ENl 


TEACHERS.  GOVERNESSES.  COM- 
PANIONS. DOMESTIC  HELPERS 
8CTHMER  tutonnff  xt  any  residence  on 
soutnern  fhon  of  Lonff  Island.  All  branches 
taught  euha-  sex  by  experienced  college 
graduates.  Native  bnmiage  teachers.  School 
with  7  years'  successful  record.  Specialty, 
college  preparation.  Standard  rates.  Ac- 
commodations secured  for  boardine'  pupils. 
Tutoiing'  as  above  in  New  York  ana  vidnity, 
October  to  Jijne.  For  catalogue  address 
A.  von  W.  Leshe,  A.M.,  Southampton,  N.Y.; 
after  Sept.  30th.  Ossininff.  N.  Y. 


KINDEROABTNER,  experienced 
mother'a  helper,  desires  position  as  compan* 
ion  or  tDOtber's  helper.  Willing  to  travel. 
References  exchanged.  Address  S.,  40  Scott 
St,.  Chiowo. 

GERMAN  Idoderiartner.  Weimar  gvad- 
oate.  two  years'  experience,  desires  position 
in  kindergarten  or  famuy.  Box  &,  Glen 
Ridge.  New  Jersey. 

GOVERNESSES,  vistttng.  resident: 
teacbers,  professors,  specialists,  traveling 
oompanions,  cooriers.  lundergaitaers.  musi- 
ctaas.  singers,  matnms,  hoosdteepers.  sup- 

EUed  to  s^ioola,  families,  etc.  Miss  Hop* 
ins*  Educational  Agency,  Lincoln  Builduig, 
1  Union  Square. 

A  graduate  Irindernrtner.  unexpectedly 
disen^Vcd, desires  oontion  in  school,  institu- 
tion, or  social  settlement.  Refer  to  former 
principal.    Address  1.S22,  Outlook. 

EDUCATED  young  woman  desires  po- 
sition as  useful  oxnpanion.  Practical  knowl- 
edge of  sewing  and  housekeeping.  1.921. 
Outlook. 

TOVNO  lady,  educated,  speaks  German 
fluently,  like  to  travel  as  companion,  maid,  or 
ourse  KN*  childreo.  Good  references.  Address 
E.  K..  148  West  College  St..  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

TOUNO  lady,  highly  educated,  good  so- 
cial position,  wants  position  as  companion  or 
governess  to  one  child.  Highest  references. 
New  York  prefmd.    t.US.  Outlook. 

LADY  wishes  to  6nd  a  position  for  gov- 
emoM.  one  proficient  in  physical  culture  and 
artwork.  AddressS2  N.  Cliff  St., Ansonia.Ct. 

WANTED  —  Matron  for  small  school. 
Negro  Gtrls' Industrial  South.  Teach  cook- 
ingr.  Episcopal.  Beta.  156  E.  Huntingdon  St.. 
Pmladelphia. 

POSITION  desired  by  a  lady  fully  ex- 
perienced in  all  details  of  household  manage- 
ment, rcNKMisible  supervision  of  children, 
social  secretary  work.  Best  social  and  busi- 
ness references.    1,910,  Outlook. 

WANTED— As  mother's  helper,  a  young 
woman,  strong  and  willinc.  to  assist  m  the 
care  of  small  children.  Please  write  fully, 
stating  references  and  salary  exjiected,  to 
1.9l570utlook. 

TOUNG  woman  desires  position  as  com< 
panioo  :  home  or  travel.  Trained  musician, 
acoomplished  linguist.  References.  Address 
STM.  Carson.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

WANTED-By  a  middle-aged  Canadian 
lady,  a  position  as  companion,  secretary,  or 
housekeeper.    References.    1,881,  Outlook. 

A  young  Canadian  lady  wishes  to  travel  as 
governess.     l,fC6,  Outlook. 

WANTED-By  graduate  of  Packer  Col- 
legiate Institute,  position  as  visiting  gov- 
erness Of  cfmipanion  to  young  children,  from 
nine  till  twelve  daily.    1.877,  Outlook. 

WANTKD— Competent  French  resident 
governess  for  two  girls,  ten  and  twelve.  Ad- 
dress, ginng  fuir  particulars.  Mrs.  Ellis, 
Uuissett,  Massachusetts.  , 

WANTEI>— Refined  young  woman  as 
mother's  helper.  Country  dunng  Septem- 
ber. Address  Mrs.  Warren,  care  P.  O.  Box 
683.  New  York  City. 

M ANUAt    Tfaining.— An    experiencc4 


teacher  of  woodworking  wishes  a  position^ 
High  school,  private  school,  university  pre- 
ferred.   I.W4.  (>utl'>ok. 


REFINED  gentlewoman,  over  thirty, 
■eeks  position.  Aupen'ising  housekeeper 
(accustomed  to  presiding),  social  secretary, 

?r  tiaveting  companion.  Familiar  with 
'rench,  (^rman,  music  Highest  creden- 
tials.   l.mS.  Oullouk. 

HOMEMAKKR-A  lady  of  refinement 
and  culture  accustomed  lo  houv;h'tld  super- 
vision, de«ire5  a  position  as  humcniaker  in  a 
retined  Christian  family.  Can  exchange  best 
of  references.  Address  Box  62,  Itala,  Penn- 
sylvanu. 

YOUNG  woman  will  combine  tearhmg 
piano,  ear-traininir,  physical  development 
with  mother's  helper.  Miss  Stoutcnburg. 
Penn  Van.  New  York. 

YOdNO  lad>  witthes  work  as  demonstra- 
tor.   IJ^,  Outlook. 


TEACHERS.  GOVERNESSES.  COM 
PANIOKS.  DOMESTIC  HELPERS 
SUCCESSFUL  wotnan  tutor  desires 
good  position  in  New  York.  B.  A.,  musical. 
Can  aid  physical  and  mental  development  of 
backward  children.    1,886,  Outlook. 

WANTED— By  experienced  tutor,  posi- 
tion as  private  tutor  or  master  in  boys'  school. 
1.888.  Outlook. 

WANTED -A  competent  chndren*s 
nurse.  German  in-eferred.  No  chamber  work. 
Must  have  best  references.  Mrs.  F.  O. 
Blackwell,  Lincoln  St..  Englewood.  N.  J. 

CAPABLE  and  experienced  woman 
wrishes  enragement  as  visiting  housekeeper 
in  New  York  City.  Excellent  references 
given.    Address  *^  M,"  l,9>t.  Outlook. 

NURSE  (German)  desires  position  as 
housekeeper,  care   of   children   or   invalid. 

1.901,  Outlook. 

TOUNO  woman,  thoropirhly  experienced 
in  all  details,  desires  position  as  managing 
housekeeper.  Address  Housekeeper,  3l4 
Angeil  St.,  ProvideiKe,  R.  1. 

WANTED— Responsible,  capable  wo- 
man as  working  housekeeper.  Two  in  family. 
1.903.  Outlook. 

WANTED— Pontion  in  institution  or  as 
nursery  govamess  by  educated  vMing  woinan. 
Experience    References.    1.909,  Outk>ok. 

EXPERIENCED  lady  teacher,  gained 
in  European  and  American  colleges,  desins 
position.   Languages,  art,  English,  elocution. 

1.902.  Outlook. 

BARNARD  College  graduate  desires  to 
tutor.  References  exchanged,  Address  H.  A. 
B0XWO.N.  Y.  City- 

BRYN  MAWR  graduate  desires  pom- 
tion  as  instructor.  English  preferred.  Box 
44.  Wynnewood.  Pa. 

GENTLEWOMAN  of  cuUurv.  ability, 
and  experience  wishes  position  in  mmily  as 
guardian  of  motherless  children  and  super* 
vising  housekeeper  or  chaperoo.  Refers  to 
former  employeni.    1.908.  Outlook. 

MANAGING  housekeeper,  thorMghly 
experienced  in  caring  ipr  large  householqand 
managing  servants,  diesires  nrst-dass  positioa. 
Hotel  or  matronship.  Reference,  present  em- 
ployer.   1.859,  OuUook. 

EXPERIENCED  teacher  wishes  posi- 
tion in  school  or  family.  English,  French, 
music.    Testimonials.     1.842.  Outlook. 

KINDEBGARTNER  desires  position 
in  school  or  settlement  work,  or  as  mother's 
helper  in  private  family.    1,845,  Outlook. 

AN  experienced  trained  nurse  desires  a 
position  to  take  charge  of  an  invalid.    13W, 

NURSES-St.  John's  Riverskle  Hospital, 
Yonkers.  gives  a  two  and  ooe^half  years* 
course.  Applicants  must  be  from  21  to  35 
years  of  age.  of  sound  health  and  good  educa- 
tion.   Address  the  Superintendent. 

5K>VERNES8.  visiting,  wishes  poMtion 
Phila.  Languages.  Highest  reference.  Ad- 
dress F.  S..  20»  W.  Chelten  Ave..  German- 
town,  Pa. 

LADY,  executive  ability,  tact,  successful 
experience,  desires  position  in  family  or  insti- 
tution.   Highest  references.     1,565,  Outlook. 

FAMILIES,  institutions,  schools,  and 
hotels  in  need  of  housekeepers,  matrons, 
mother's  helpers,  companions,  etc..  address 
Miss  Richards,  48  Lloyd  Ave.,  Providence, 
R.  1.    Teachers  supplied. 

WE  make  britcht  men  and  women  succcaa- 
ful  paid  contributors  to  leading  newspapers 

and  manzines.      Stamp  brings  tri^  lei 

i  cauTi^ue.    New  York  School  <  * 
ism.  World  Building.  New  York. 

ESTABLISHED  fifty  yean.    ^ 
Teachers  Agency.     Have  you  coiuulted^ 
not,  do  it  now.    Schermerhom,  3  £.  Uth  St., 
N.  V.  Citv. 


sten(h;raphers.  amanuenses, 
librarians.  etc. 

PRITATE  secreutvship  wanted  by  pro- 
ficient  stenographer.  Unusual  refereoces. 
1,»<I<.  Outlook. 

CRIPPLE  desires  home  typewriter  work. 
Vn*K  Outlook. 

EI>UCATED  woman  with  experience  to 
stenography,  typewriting,  prool-rcacuttg, 
pruatc  secretary  work,  and  library  rescardi 
wishes  employment,  tirefetably  literary. 
References.     1774,  Oiitlook. 


BUSINESS  (OPPORTUNITIES 

LOCAL  New  York  monthly,  established 

twelve  years,  but  never  energetically  pushed, 

can  be  U.uKht^f2.5*<J  cash.     IJna^ual  opp<^ 

Hams, 


lily  for  pufthing  >'oung  mail.    KmenoaP. 
irns.  2M  Broadway.  New  York. 


BUSINESS  oppoKTminr 
AM  obligedta  mS  wiMf%H- 

a  for  uiauy  rwons     urai  ILV 


foodtahn^  Vnce  S9JBBL    hamm^ 


PRIVATBa 

man  who  is . 

bosinesa.    Maairf  1 
wbo  is  intcraated  mat  cmif  maMaaMi 
battaanho  mmimm^Hmt^^^4 
lustrial  ^ucatipns :  aecfctwca  «^Z V; : 
Imvnc.c>Bi 


lesns.  t 
industi 


to  a  man  wo 


nog  ma  I 


I  ri 


ad^^onT  o&en  to  the  n^mmmaam 

(^iportttDitws  for   civic  

comiof  into  pc>«onal 
seotauve  men  of  the  001 — 
full  particulars.  "  Private  i 
Outlook. 


BUSINESS  SITUATfOM 
WOMEN  can  M»  «ttb  te  ^^ 
expenses  by  taking  ap  oarvj'ka'S^'va 
time.  The  man  mat  ^gmk.  tat  mmtm 
earned.  Writcdw  Renew jtf Ken*  i 
pany.  IS  Aator  Pboe.  Nav  T^A. 

staple  b«meas -^_    . 

States.  Woukl  bcexpceMdmmavM 
pany*s  secnritaca.  Trade  «mM*«  «■ 
years.    1.9U.  Outlook. 


BOARD  AND  ROOV$ 
MRS.  Hooghum.  m  W««  m  t 
ccivcs  yoony  MUflMJl  iMMrt.  ^M^ 
■pcad  ua  wuno  is  Ha,  Y<A  k  g 
famUy  with  cooccatu  svroaAHnll 
la  Rev.  I>eUi>ocT  %  iMMiAf'*; 
Edwaid  MacUtnrJL  ibt  An  !mm 
League  andKra  Yaril  Sckad  rf  ;l  I 

WANTKD- h  <mia  nan    m, 
or  three   boudera  OHtac  im^mtml 

PBITATK 

cicnt  adults.    Dr.  Fart, 
hnd. 
MSWcMMiSt.    Un-^t'"^ 
!0  oer  iMMwfaev 


will  rcopeo 
iivart  or 


:Sep«. 


mscELLANiori 


WITHOITT  di«fcx.-B<ai><  r* 
■nail.  weU.^iKnm  He*  Yert  gs  a^ 
a  acrioutlir  mteflectMl  m  artaK  r^ 


bctweea  >S  amtS,  h 

aiMal  afienooa  aad  c« 
with  damriifar  of  A    I 
vuofT  ovtiaiifct  of  Mr  _ 
hold  affain.    Rafcfencaa 
order.    Addrcw  lor  oft*  «« 
tkobn.  I.<a&  OotlailL 

imtrbWatiohai. 


ddSn:  »ubaemf««mla»ii.  g3»j 
Save  *ev«B  dolUfa. 
aty.  Mo. 

GOOD  lamace 
habit,  in  the  rowi* 

Dictiooarr,  New  laei  _^ 

ED<^doi«A«.yi  ilifciNl^iW"  ■ 

andiiold.    l.<»I.OMSniL 

WAKTBD-; 
lataraational  fag 
taiaa,  aad  Ccatwy 


BKFIMKD. 

io  her  hoBC  aad  t>inn»  m^j0f 

PBTSICIAirS  ■.*»  aatB 

babr  or  cUUIb  opm  kMM,   B*« 
chanced.    UKt,  Oaltoak. 


WKaakal 

fal  paid 


Kalh), 

jwKtn 

am  tfn  pS 
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OUTLOOK    REAL    ESTATE    DEPARTMENT 


OF    COLUMBIA        MASSACHUSETTS 


,  I>.^Mnei«bbarliead  Scott 
Russian  Embassy,  l&reafn 
.  wide  lot,  cou  (13XXI0, 
I  No.  19S.  Outlook. 


,  O  R  I  DA 


>A.  —  Wni  tMMM  or 
E  WIOWAM,"  U-room, 
ihed  cottage,  faanc  Indian 
klcdse,  at  Merritt,  Meiritt 
perfect  rnnir  .newly  painted, 
i-parlor;  8S0-ft.  dock,  launch 
swinumnff-popl ;  3  acres  in 
ng.  manaoes,  Kuavas«niies, 
"  all-year-round  home"  or 
Rent  $500  Tear,  or  >400sea- 
t.NovT^May.  SeUt4.7a> 
f  umisbed,  Cinalan.  Photos, 
es.  E.J.BEirrMeiT&t.Fb. 


ANSAS 


ent    Property 

C»nn  Banoh  lor  Sale 

>posed  retirement  of  corpo- 
Land  all  fenced  and  leased : 
40,000,  BuUdinn  cost  over 
,  in  bcarinar.  Miles  of  living 
TOPS,  285  acres  com,  155  Kaf- 
,  60  alfalb ;  timber  120  acres ; 
i«s.  To  R.  R.  shipping  sta- 
price  aitd  particulaiB  address 
L.  Attorney,  Eureka,  Kan. 


V,CHUSETTS 

M  A^<^  'or  Sale, 
'  ™A^^  Houe,9r< 
IS,  piana,  stable,  four 
ty  fmit  and  shade  trees :  gar- 
leam  can,  1  to  electnca  and 
sniea  and  schools.  Apply  to 
Act.,  or  at  house.  38  High  St. 

rtnne  Was  Expended. 
•-I>r-the-8ea.  Convenient 
ites  from  Boston ;  impoMng 
r  convenience  i  fine  stable, 
rack  for  exercising  hones; 
ies,  and  greenhouses :  houM 
ags  and  grounds  ughted  by 
ECt  repair.  Offered  for  one- 
Ictails  poatnaid  by  CuAriN's 
HerJd  BUgT,  Boston,  Mass. 


IWTON 

4CHUSETTS 

I  Raat  hr  a  Term  of  Van 

te  comprising  tw*'"?  aciea. 
appointed,  hardwood  noon 
Ji  all  modem  conveniences, 
hiU  and  gronndifinely  divef- 
eonve  views.  The  place  b 
t  desirable  in  the  vicinity  of 
ly  to  No.  183,  The  Outlook. 


FARMS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

niusttated  circular  free  upon  receipt  of  address 
P.  r.  Lbi.and.21  Minot  BMg.,  Boston,  Mass 


MEXICO 


POP  SAI  P  500,000 acres  Short  Leaf 
rWK  ^txi^n  Yellow  Pine  Fimber, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  on  Orient  R.  R.  Four 
expert  ciuisers  estimate  6,000  feet  commercial 
lumber  per  ajae.  Price  f  1.2S  gold  per  acre. 
HOMER  C.  BOWMAN,  Topeka,  Kansas. 


NEW  JERSEY 


HOMESTEAD  FARM  For  Side. 
41  acres  of  superior  land  between  Free- 
hold and  Lakewood;  10-room  house  ^  good 
buildings ;  fine  location.  For  full  particulars 
write  Mn.  E.  DONAH  AY,  Adelphia,  N.J. 


FOR   RBKT 

NDTLEY,  N.  J. 

46  MINUTES 

Refined,  attractive  home  of  11  rooms; 
parlor,  library,  dining  room,  butler's  jsin- 
try.  kitchen,  and  laundry  on  first  floor ; 
Cabot-stained  shingle  bouse;  five  min- 
utes of  station ;  golf  and  field  chibs ;  rent 
$lO0.   Ilhistrated  circular. 

JAMES  B.  HAT 

71  Broadway,  New  York 


IKTEKESTINO 

PRIYATB    HOniB 

within  three  minutes  of  the  East  Orange  sta- 
tion of  the  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  and  trolley, 
offen  attractive  home  surroundings  for  fall 
and  winter.  Cheery  rcx>ins ;  aniple  grounds ; 
tennis,  etc  Adults  preferred.  Desirable  ref- 
erences exchanged.  Address 
Tel.  3265-R.  36  N.  Arlington  Ave. 


NEW     MEXICO 


IN  THE  PECOS  VALLEY,  N.  M. 

Finest  farm  in  the  valley  for  sale  by  owner. 
Large  fields  of  alfalfa,  old  shade  trees,  fine 
lawn,  good  buildings.  Just  the  place  for 
winter  nome  for  party  unable  to  stand  cold 
winten.  Place  has  fruit  orchards,  and  is  all 
watered  by  springs  belonging  to  farm.  Ad- 
dress No.  185,  The  Outlook. 


NEW    YORK 


TwUight  Park  In  the  Catskills 

SEVEN-ROOM  COTTAGE,  fully  fur- 
nished.   Rent  KO  for  September. 
C.  F.  WINGATE,  Haines  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NEW   YORK 


ADIROSTDACKS 

FOR  SAI.Bt 


tesonLakePhcU. 


Camps  on  the  Sannac  Lakes. 

Attractive  CatnpSlr 
FOR  KENT: 

Desirable  fnrnlsbed  oo.ttases  in  the 

village  of  SaiMac  Lake.  Allmipro 
GEO.  T.  wrDUKYEE.  Real  ^.^. 

Bank  Building,  Saianac  Lake  New  Yoric 


In  Westchester  Connty 

Country  hooH*,,  farms,  it  httar,  horn,  and 

'«'»'^^L^fW,Ine.  „  . 
Main  offioea.  1ft.  Vemoo  ana  whila  Plains. 


Country 

PROPERTY    ONl,Y 

Fanns,  Residences.  Cottages,  Hotels.  Stores, 
SIC.,  ererrwhere.  Oatalos  Free. 
Owners  wishing  to  sell  call  or  write. 

PHUXIPS  t  WELUCIs  TrikoM  BidUiai,  N.  V. 


BEIXEVUE  TII.I.A.  A  beautiful 
bMrding  house  or  residence  site  for 
sale.  Been  doing  business  over  30  yean  at 
Highland,  opposite  Ponghkeepsie.  Fine  river 
view.  For  descripnon  see  Outlook  Aug.  19. 
Address  C.  H.  GANSE,  Highland,  N.^. 


OKLAHOMA 


8aS!e  Celery  and  Garden  Farm 

where  gardening  pays.     Terms  easy.     Ad- 
dress  IVAN  WILXIAMS,  Fairvicw.  Okla. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOB  SAU: 

PIKE    CO.,    PA. 

Lake  and  1,000  Acres 

75  Feet  Water  Power 


Fine  estate ;  beautifully  situated ;  elevation 
2,000  feet:  lake  mile  and  hall  in  duuneter;  15- 
roomdwdlini  -        •^  •       .     .  -    ■- 

miles') 


oomdwdling';  cottue^ bam, abundant fnut: 
prine  water:  good  fishina:  and  hunting;  102 

Attorney,  140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


TEXAS 


TC* V  A  C  We  have  just  published  a 
I  C/%/%0  hook  of  ranches,  stock  farms, 
and  Western  lands.  It  contains 
nearly  100  pages,  descriptions  very  full ;  prices 
and  tenns  stated.  The  book  will  be  mailed 
free  to  all  who  write  for  it.  Thk  Wintbrs- 
Danibl  Rbaltt  Co..  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


OUTLOOK       WANT       DEPARTMENT 


;CELLANEOUS 

•d  Hospital  has  made  arranee- 

rge  its  Training  School  tor 

ty  candidates  wanted  at  once. 

ng  School,  Hartford  Hospi- 

^onn. 

—By  a  lady,  thorough  muM- 

great  masters  in  this  country 

raition  in  a  family  of  renne- 
:  high  diaracter,  in  New 
ere  she  coohl  teach  singing, 
ch.  a  part  of  her  time,  in  ex- 
ird.   Address  Soprano.  1,889, 

i  A.  Smith,  experienced  gene, 
r  St.  Dorchester,  Mass.  Ref- 
uhmgton.    New   York,    and 

'—Lecturers,  orators,  enter- 
hly  salary.  Address  Rocky 
nre  Bureau,  Denver,  Colo. 
AL  will  receive  into  her  home 
;CtereQces  required.  English 
Khool.  Newton.  New  Jersey, 
^LT  authorities  indorse  Uie 
hr  of  Shakespeare."  Test  your 
^ce  SO  ds.  The  Shakespeare 
.Me. 

i  Ubnry,31  volumes,  half  mo- 
I-  l^.dtttlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SPECIAIilZBD.  individual  trainmg, 
pleasant  home  life  and  mother's  care  given  a 
mentaUy  backward  or  dependent  child.  1,1%, 
Outlook. 

TO  sell  at  bargain,  new  set  International 
Encyclopedia,  17  vols.  Also  new  set  (special 
attention  of  booklovers),  "  Ideas  that  have 
iDfluenced  Civilization,''  10  vols.  Address 
1,896,  Outlook. 

A  reliable  woman,  holding  best  of  refer- 
ences, would  like  to  open  home  in  the  Berk- 
shire MiUs  for  Protestant  women— either  mid- 
dle-aged, elderly,  or  semi-in\'atided.  Rates 
from  |6to  $10 per  week,  according  to  itmms. 
Persons  desiring  entrance  in  such,  please 
communicate  with  Mrs.  J.  A.  Maxim,  No.  18 
South  St..  Pittsfield.  Mass. 

SHOPPING  — Samples  sent.  Orders 
filled  promptly.  Suits  and  hats  to  order. 
Highest  references.  M.  W.  Wightman  & 
Co..  44  West  22d  .St..  New  York. 

**MB8.  BAGO'S  Bar^n  Day  "  **  Mrs. 
Tubbft's  Telegram,'^  25c.  each.  Roj^typlavs. 
Highest  endorsements  from  women's  clubs, 
sdiools,  ^urch  organixations,  etc.  K.  M^ 
Dowell  Rice.  Wortnington.  Mass. 

SCHOLARSHIP  in  a  first-class  New 
England  girls*  school.  For  particulars  address 
1,8W,  Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

EDtJCATIONAI*   BuUding  Blocks.— 

Forty  big  wooden  blocks,  brick  size,    llw 

filaytoing  Edward  Hovnrd  Griggs  says  de- 
gnted  him  most  as  a  child.  In  neat  box, 
$2.50.  Insurance  Supply  Co.,  Box  699,  West- 
erly, R.  1. 

SCHOLARSHIP  m  one  of  our  best 
boarding  schools  for  girls  at  reduced  rates. 
For  particulars  address  1.807,  Outlook. 

HOME-MAKING  a  profession.  Booit- 
let  on  request  giving  synopses  of  correspond* 
ence  courses.  A  recent  endowment  makes 
fifty  free  instruction  scholarships  available  in 
food,  housekeeping,  health,  and  motherhood 
courses.  American  School  of  Household 
Economics,  Armour  Ave.,  Chicago. 

WANTED- Fall  and  winter  board  hi  pri- 
vate family  near  N.  Y.  City  for  young  couple, 
child  (girl,  3  rairs)  and  nurse.  Address 
A.  B.  C,  I*.  O.  Box  800,  N.  Y.  City. 

■WANTED -Agents  in  every  town  to  to* 
troduce  a  new  historical  work  in  two  volumes 
by  Mr.  J.  N.  Lamed,  editor  of  History  for 
Readv  Reference.  This  work  is  about  to  be 
placed  on  the  market,  and  agents  employed 
on  liberal  commission  or  sabrs  as  preferred. 
Address,  stating  experience,  the  publishers, 
C.  A.  Nichols  Cou.  Spring6eld,  Mass..^QTp 
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SlO  PREMIUMS  FREE 


7  withSlO.OOpiirchnsosotLarkin 

Laundry  an<1  Toilet  Soaps,  Toilet 
'Articles.  Coffee.  Teas,  Spices,  Ex- 
'  tnicls,  BakiiiK  Powder  and  many 
'fiihrr  Home  Needs.  The  average 
'  family  usesoverJlO.OO  worth  of  these 
every  month.  Buy  from  the  manu- 
facturers and  furnish  your  home 
without  cost.  The  purity  and  excel- 
lence of  Larkin  Products  warrant 
their  u.se  in  every  home — over  three 
million  regular,  satisfied  customers. 

YOU  SAVE  MONEY 

No  retail  dealer  can  afford  to  give 
120.00  value  for  $10.00 ;  we  do.  Liirkin 
Factory-to-Family  dealing  gives  you 
the  saved  niiddlcmeu's  profits  in  a 
%'alualile  $10.00  Premium  free  — this 
Sewing  Desk,  Library  Table,  or  choice 
from  hundreds  of  others.  Larkln 
Premiums  arc  excellent  in  design, 
workmanship  and  flnish. 

30  DAYS'  TRIAL 

At  the  end  of  30  Days'  Trial,  money 

Promptly  refunded  If  any  Product  or 
remfum  is  nnsatisfactory.    Become  a 
customer— there  are  many  licneflta 
which  cannot  be  explained  here. 

Write  for  New  Premium  List  43 

and   Ijirkin    Product    Booklet. 
They  interest  every  housewife. 


larkin  Co. 

►•"Buffalo.  NY. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  HAVE  ALWAYS  WANTED 

A  comfortable  and  ftcr\'ii  cable  (ootwcar  for  home  use.  Our  Ala-tkan 
Indian  M^K^.^^ins  of  nati\e  inanHfacture  till  both  these  conditions. 
They  are  Mitcbed_ with  sini-w,  elcttantly  ornamented  with  bead-i  and 
Mjuirrel  lined,  Exct'llent  f<ir  tamp.  For  further  particulars  address 
R.  T.  HofKiNS,  Kastem  A^ent.  633  Sanford  Ave.,  Flushios,  N.  Y. 


JOHNSON'S  PREPARED  WAX 

'  Sold  br  all  Dealer*  In  Paint.    Send  for  FRFE  Uhnirated 
book, edioon  ••  T."      S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Radne,  Wi». 


FACTS  ABOUT 
THE  BIBLE 

rroparml  by  THEODOKB   F.   PKIMBK 

The  author's  purpose  ii  to  pot  into  < 
form  the  facts  about  the  BiUe  that  ban  1 
by  the  reverent  and  painstaking  stndy  of  i 
an.  The  arrangement  of  question  aad  aac 
makes  the  pamphlet  useful  in  cbsss  for  I 
the  Bible,  but  also  makes  it  easy  for  the  faOm  «  < 
dent  to  select  specific  subjects  for  furtber  stady.  A>i 
amount  of  general  information,  which  is  hoik  'Tear-  ' 
ing  and  helpful  to  Bible  readers  o<anr  agCiBr"  ' 
ft  compact  form. 

PHco  as  caaU.  ■•« 
THE  OUTLOOK  COMPANY,  JSFomth.t.*  ^ 


GrowEL 

Fortunes  InSmallCtfil 


Tht-rtr's  I'lK  Monev  ■■■  .••■<.: 
Goltlt'n  Sctil.  Snjik.    r...,i 
A  ^loiu'j  MakInK  ll<>iii«   I  .^  . 
Uniltrd  ."^tiites  and  Canada.  Kasy  lo  cuni 
Very  uniall  spaco,  little  timt 
supply  failitiR',  and  prices  advUM 
and  seeds,  and  our  patrons  have 

two  2  Cent  stamps  for  postage  forovr 

rent  issue  of  "GltMenff  Oardea,"  tb«  — ^ 
cul.ition  lo.ooo,  a;  cents  per  year.  ItteUi  aB 
plants  and  herbs  and  howyoocaa  ,. 

dividends.  It's  an  opportunity    doB^MJaalL 
CHINESE     AMEBICAN     O; 

670  LackA  St.,  £lmburst,  Pk. 


m^  ■  Culture  i»  the  '•  (^ftlr  W"«»  ^^L^J 

Ginseng  r£i£'IM-§ 

9    (hr  work.    llra^M'f)'^ 
^O-OrF.KATIVK    PLAN   enable  %t>u  to  a 
bve    in   coniiujt    on    tlit.    l&rKe    It:. 
Write  KxUy.  T.  H.  SUTTON.  WSrjS:_^.-=^-i  i 


Complete   Electric  Light 

Richardson  Enf:ineerl]ie  Col,  Ranferl  O 


Indifntion.  and  rtcuUtethc  Bevtb.   ]Sc.  ■  be&.  ^"-"i 
THB    TARTASUTiam    CO.   1*  Mam  •-* 


/?^^n>®  HOES  ssr:g 
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(Established  1879) 
"  Cures  While   You  Sleep  " 

Whooping -Cough,     Croup, 

Bronchitis,    Coughs, 

Diphtheria,  Catarrh 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned 
unqualified  praise.  Restful  nights  are  as- 
sured at  once.  Cresolenc  Is  a  Boon  to 

Asthmatics 
ALL  DRUGGISTS 

Sen^  l'.islkj'.  /.^r  Dtscriftire 

Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  at  your 
dnig^ist  or  from  us. 
10c.  in  stamps. 

Tbe  Vtpo  -  Cresolene   Co., 

IfvO  KuUon  St  .  >.  Y. 

L«-iiilii<-nilr>  Bldn., 

Muntrral,  i'nnli<lM 


Talldng  Points  for 

THE 

FOUR.-TILACK 

NEWS 

Which   Explain   Its  Emphatic   Success 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  why  you  want  The  Four- 
Track  News  on  the  reading  table  in  your  home.  Look 
hem  over,  think  them  over— then  send  for  a  sample  copy 
ind  see  if  you  don't  think  The  Four-Track  News  is 
*orth  tl.OO  a  year  to  yourself  and  your  family. 

Its  scope  is  confined  to  n&  geographical  section ;  the 
vortd  is  its  field. 

It  instructs. 

It  entertains. 

It's  different. 

It  is  a  universal  favorite. 

It  is  always  and  forever  up-toniate. 

It  is  a  great  help  to  students  in  history  classes. 

There  is  much  in  every  issue  of  educational  value  to 
svery  reader. 

It  is  entertaining  to  the  father  and  mother  as  well  as 
to  the  children. 

It  is  eloquent  with  bright,  brief,  valuable  articles  and 
nperb  pictures. 


Subscriptions,  */.oo  a  Year;  Foreign  Countries,  $f.so  ; 
at  News-stands,  lo  Cents  a  Copy. 

A  sample  copy  and  our  .special  terms  to  agents  will  cost 
rpu  nothing.  Send  your  address  and  two  references  to 
Seorge  H.  Daniels,  Publisher,  Room  No.  23,  7  East 
I2d  St,  New  York. 
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DeElfui  Winter  Resort 

of  the 

WEST  INDIES 

with  superb  hotels  at  Port 
Antonio  and  Kingston,  equal  to 
finest  American   Resort   hotels. 

Unsurpassed  Tropical  Scenery 

5  Days  from  New  York 

Weekly  Sailings  by  the 

ATLAS  LINE  SERVICE 

of  the  Hamburg-American  Line 

Lowest  first-class  Rates  to  Jamaica 

$20,  including  berth  and  meals. 

23  ( Visiting:  ports  in  Jamaica, 
crViseI  Colombia,  and  Costa  Rica 

$125,  including  berth  and  meals. 

Regular  service  to  and  from  Colon,  via 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  first-class  rate  $55, 
including  berth  and  meals. 

Ftfr  further  particulars  apply 

Hamburg-American  Line 

OFFICES:  35-37  Brc-adway.  NEW  VoRK 
PHILADELPHIA:  i:^9  Walnut  Street 
CHICAi.u:  159  Rantlolph  Street 
SAN  l-KANCiSCO:  401  California  Street 
biiSTuN  :  94  State  Street 
ST.  LuniS:  901  Olive  Street 
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STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARIES 

CECIL  H.  GREEN  LIBRARY 

STANFORD,  CALIFORNIA  94305-6004 

(415)  723-1493 

All  books'TMy  be  recalled  after  7  days 


DATE  DUE 


